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Their Motherland 
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FOREWORD 


The Second Volume of theHistoiy of the Congress is but the sequel to the 

fiist 

In the life of an mdividual, the landmarks of Golden Jubilee or Diamond 
Jubilee indicate his advancing years and what is the same, his diminishing 
expectation Not so with Institutions which have no limits of age They 
have only a beginning and no end Is the Congress such an institution ^ 
No, though it IS an organization, it is more like an organism, an individual, 
for it was brought into being m 1885 foi a set purpose With the fulfilment 
of its purpose, the need for its continued existence will vanish It is really 
time that after sixty years’ striving, the Congress disappeared as a fighting 
body, wedded to the task of emancipating India from foreign rule Unfor- 
tunately however, such a fulfilment of purpose has not crowned as yet its 
stfenuous activities It is hoped that before reaching its Platinum Jubilee, 
whenever that may be (shall we say at the age of seventy), the Congress will 
have finished its allotted task 

These thousand and odd pages weie written up during the abundant 
leisure which jail life gave the ^vrlter m 1941, and 1942 to 1945 While 
leisure was a leal advantage, the task of writing contemporary history was 
by no means enviable The first thing that suffers in it is the sense of pro- 
portion Annals that appear at the time to carry appreciable importance, 
suddenly lose all value and even integrity The annalist, therefore, that 
hugs what he has written, makes a pool histoiian and it was with this fact 
clearly m mind that twice as much mateiial as has been punted was merci- 
lessly if somewhat regretfully rejected, even so the volummousness of the 
publication on hand has compelled the omission of valuable documents from 
its pages 

To the student of history who would like to make a close study of events 
during the past decade, a set of Congress Bulletins would make a valuable 
annexe to tins volume One need hardly commend that monumental publi- 
cation of Gandht’s Replies to the Government’s pamphlet on Congiess 
Responsibility foi Disturbances as a necessary aid to a fuller and better 
understanding of the subject It has not been possible to give a full summary 
of the events that followed the August Resolution The information is yet to 
be gathered, if it ever is destined to be gathered Much the most interesting 
study centres round the warfare between the Judiciary and the Executive 
The Hindustan Times has already published a bulky volume dealing with the 
connected cases Besides, the events of the period have been dealt with 
subject by subject or m the aggregate by numerous writers These pages 
deal with the period from the standpoint of the Congiess One should have 
loved to add chapters on Finance, Commerce and Industries, the programme 
of National Reconstruction and so on A chapter on the States would 
have been not only relevant but a necessary complement to the publication, 
while that all-absorbing subject of Congress-League relations has developed 
into such poitentous proportions that it demands a separate publication foi 
itself Noi could one appropriately oi without a tear, omit a detailed study 
of the man-made famine of food and clothing m Bengal and Oiissa But 
there is an element of doubt about the direct relationship of these subject? 
to the Indian National Congress except in a negative way These and several 
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other subjects vould make appropriate chapters of the “History of our own 
Times” not so of “the History of the Congress ” 

This foreword may not be concluded without a word of appreciation of 
and thanks for the arduous service rendered by Shiee K V R Sanjiva Rao 
and V Vittal'Babu B A , two young friends whose co-operation has been 
really invaluable to the miter To mite is easy, even as it is to build, but 
the task of finishing demands a measure of attention and eneigy which only 
the youth can give 


New Delhi, December, 1946 


B Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
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PREFACE 


Tiir history of the Con^iess is essentially n humnn histoi}’^ How shall we 
<'oneeivc it ‘as a reeour in the yoidsof Oilihon, ‘of the ci lines, follies and mis- 
fortunes of mankind Of these theie nas abundance in India during the 
jiciiod eoMTcd 0i shall \\c dcsciibe Histoiy i\ilh Loid Balfoui ‘as a brief 
and discreditable ejnsodc in the eoohng off of one of the mmoi plancis’'^’ 
•Of the two we had enough Oi shall we say with Acton that the plot of the 
whole stor^v IS the struggle of the spiiit of man tow aids the achieving of some 
great purpose which Aelon called “Ficcdom ” Yes — ficcdom is the desne 
of the spirit, it is the ehciished object of the Congicss and if the Congiess has 
imposed on il-s Notaiies a programme of scrMce and suflcimg it is to achieve 
this freedom in full, which it chose to achieve In nn itiiig all the while sufFci- 
ing on itself, and through it bv eniuineing the enemies of the justice of its 
cause .Vil this is true but the question aiiscs as to Avhenandhow one should 
waite Ilistors m a huir\ or at leisuic 

1\altei Klliot has said “.Touinahsni is not hteiatuic, that is its justifica- 
tion and its strength, it is a eonteinpoiai v iccoid, its awareness of the future 
is th.it of men and women ot its tune, neithci moic noi less Hence its value 
to the Jlistonnn It is jieihnps histoiv m a huiiy It has been well said 
that curient liisfonans aie usiialK in a huii\ both to keep up with the events 
and to get the Hojalties 'Ilespeet iblcauthois’ wish to speak kindly of many 
things foi many uasoiis personal jnejudiees. loyalties, giatitudc foi facili- 
ties the wish to please rcadeis Anvwa\ tlic autJioi generally has a limited 
Mcw whether !iigh-up or low-down It is haul to see the piesent foeus, 
the old idt i of waiting foi id) j,cars is unsound you can sec the tiuth easier 
now than later jiroi ided sou can get at essential i.iets But m big events 
-some of these fai Is dejiend upon an ability to speak out which depends upon 
suitable data Antiquated laws of libel pi event detailed, unfavouiable com- 
ment espccialh on niotnes It ma\ be e\ cn dilficult to lepoit finer shades of 
■iinouN inoiis junale opinion as e\ei\ one well knows 

“Gri at e\ cuts it has also been said, “leave behind then tiails of miseiy 
raicK of hapjnness * They also make pi oinjit and extensive addition to om 
bookshehfs But books wiitten about contempoiaiy histoiy aie apt to 
labour undei pceuliai disabilities A few sciious attempts to wiite contem- 
poian histou aicneccssaiib made as IMailland said without the oppoitumtv 
loi idlecfion and icajipiaisal which the latci bchcavioui of the pimcipal 
actors would iieiinit and mak<‘ possible Contcmjioiaiy histoiians, it is 
true are modeed at with the taunt that then ivoik is “Jouinahsm”, not 
Jnstoi j But when the dnoniclei is honest and knowing, his woik may not 
exjiose itself to sudi taunt 

Aftei all todav’s histoiy was ^estclday’s politics which being exposed 
to the /icice light of public ciilKisms has mellow'ed dowm into histoiy and 
today’s politics similailj' chastened and sublimated, becomes tomoiiow'’s 
hisloi} Polities thus becomes the foieiunnci of history and histoiy cannot 
atloid to ignoie its own heiald m its march, lest it should lun the iisk of 
missing the eoiieet paths of piogicss When the twm studies aie aptly com- 
bined and coi related, we shall be adding wisdom to oui knowledge and the 
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u'Jing ConfjKMUs's icnns, A^enicstill living iii the ‘disorderly stage’, that we are 
still far fioni i caching the ad\ancmg peace stage whieh piomotes “small 
tranquillity'’ and that the “ext i erne peace stage” with its “great similaiity” 
IS not ^c( in sight* 

The vorld is no longer an aggiegatc of isolated nationalities Even the 
cult of intcrnationahsm as aniplilvmg the meaning and purpose of nationa- 
lism docs not adequately represent the fai -reaching changes whieh the Woild 
ai II h ns in outline intioduccd into its outlook It was thus that India, 
could not be ticntcd as a scquesliatcd unit, the loose lying crumb m the 
hollow of a caiioscd bone If was thus that the woild could not reconcile 
itself to the coniplnecnt loinaik and leply of Mr Winston Churchill that 
India was England's iffau and that the Atlantic Chailcr could not apply 
to the contents of the British Euqmc India is not the backjaid or the front 
garige nuuh kss the outhouse of the Biitish INIansion It has been generally 
conceded th it India is the niteting plate of tlie W'oild’s religions, has a place 
m the world of (ulture, but India is equally the cynosure of the w'oild’s 
attention and the ecnticof the world’s interest Like its antipodes Ameiiea,. 
India IS the nuefing place of the Atlantic and the Pacific Go to Kanya 
Kuni'iri and face the sen ftoni the sharp point of the saciedCape To yom 
right you sec the Arabian Sea joining the Atlantic right round Cape of 
Good I lope and to your left y on sec the Bay' of Bengal jiassmg into the gieat 
Pacific India is then the intefing place of the East and the West, the key 
to the free<!oni of the Pacific nations and the control of despotism of the At- 
lantu nations India is the gateway to China whose freedom was nnpeiilled 
by th.it Isl uid-natiou .Tapan which had menaced the freedom of 450 millions 
and lierstlfnow lies low atthc proudfootofnconqueroi A fice China is theone 
cure for the dire malady of .lap.incsc Imperialism But a sl.ave India could 
not helj) to fight for the freedom of semi-cnsla\ cd China oi wholly' cnthiallcd 
Europe Indian freedom thcrefon constitutes the basal factoi of the new' 
social order w hates er it may be and India’s projected m.ass struggle had for 
lbs objeetne such a fice India For India to base lem.amed a passne spec- 
tator in this Morld "War, pioviding its nierecnary aimies to fight m order to 
cnslase free nations and Jibeiatc enslased ones, all the while neglecting her 
own freedom as an miinediatc issue and n picscnt problem, would have been 
to endanger tiu world’s future foi an unficc India would be the much coveted 
object of the lustful cy'cs of escry' jirospcrous and y'outhful neighbour or 
neighbour’s neighbour It was in \icw then of the gco-politics of India, the 
world’s economic situation and the eternal verities of the domain of ethics 
that the Congress conceived the plan of cnibaiking upon mass disobedmce 
in 1012 and in the succeeding pages arc dealt w’lth the various phases and the 
se-que nee of the struggle, the dec ision in suppoit of which W'as taken m Bom- 
bay on the .Sill of August, 1912. The slogan of ‘Quit India’ w'hich svas the 
pnofal point lound whicli flit movement tliat follow'cd the liistonc resolution 
ccnticd.soon became ashibboltth and a wai -cry', which engulfed man, w'oman 
and child alike cities, towns and villages equally, ofliceis and ryots, merchants 
and industiialists, schedulc'd castes and tnb.al areas all m the w'horls of one 
whirlpool of emotion, commotion and icvolution In different epochs and 
etnturus diffcicnt nationalities came undci similar influences It might 
be America at one time and France at anothei, Greece m one decade and 
Germany in another But the aetiology of icvolts w'as the same, the ana- 
tomy' of governments, the pliysiology of administiations, the pathology of 
the body politic wcic all identical m every' age and eveiy clime 
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was Imperialistic and Conseivative but Soviet Russia also pursued a foreign 
policy moie appropriate to the Czarist regime and directly pursued by 
Nicholas II The war that was waged for Poland’s emancipation resulted in 
Poland’s dismembeiment at Russia’s inexorable wishes and they did not stop 
short there Russia invaded Bessarabia and Bukovma, Finland and Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania and m addition demanded a foothold on the Medi- 
terranean through the Dardenelles and a death grip of Persia This was the 
war m which India was made a belligerant without her consent or knowledge 
This was the war which brought m its tram the slogan for the first time that 
Britain should ‘Quit India’ a slogan m connection wif;h which India was 
made to pay heavy penalties m the form of hundreds flogged, over a thousand 
shot down, and tens of thousands thrown into prison and nearly two crores 
of rupees of group fines imposed 

Willie history as such evolves itself throughout the world on common 
jirmciples, the course of development of individual nations, countries or 
states varies necessarily with the conditions peculiar thereto In India m 
particular, these conditions have assumed a unique form alike in their origin 
and m their evolution The subjection of a whole nation for weU-mgh two 
centuries, continental in dimensions and still more varied m soil and surface, 
IS without precedent m modern history at any rate One has to go far back 
into the annals of the world m the early centuries of the Christian era when 
Rome had held sway ovei an empire extending from Britain m the West 
(for wellmgh 4 centuries) to Egypt m the East Even so the parallel ends 
with the subjection, for when the processes of emancipation begin, they have 
assumed m India a diametrically opposite course to any pursued in past 
history The turn that events have taken during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury m Hindustan stands unique in the world and a further application of 
these laws of Truth and Non-violence compendiously known as Satyagraha 
involving different stages and gradations of expression of national resent- 
ment from non-co-operation to non-payment of taxes, through varieties of 
civil disobedience was considered possible by the unenviable though not 
unexpected position which India was made to assume during the war The 
Congress had always held that India’s participation m War effort should be 
based upon India being enabled to feel the impulse to that end as a free nation 
and a demand on these lines had been made repeatedly but in vain The 
causus belli was clear There was the atmosphere for civil disobedience, 
the only way to prepare a country for a fight and to precipitate the fight 
Just as the best test of people’s fitness for self-government is to confer self- 
government on it so the best test of preparedness to fight is to make the 
country fight. Was England prepared for war on 1st August, 1917 or 3rd 
September, 1939 People engaged m fight learn to fight This is true both 
m violence and non-violence The only question was of the scale whether it 
should be individual or mass The former was already tried and bore only 
partial fruit m the Cripps’ Mission The latter convulsed the world and 
brought the Cabinet Mission to India m March 1946 

III 

The annals of India during this historic period are briefly told The 
Congress had remained m prison well nigh 33 months and came out not 
only unscathed but with honours Yet a whole world of events trans- 
pired during the short interval Wp live m an age when the progress of 
centuries is condensed into decades and of decades into a year The arrest 
of the Congress for such it was, — created a world turmoil People in the 
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d ekt^d to b? and fso, ,yhy the Indians raised sueh a hue 
?S‘’?ry if the League and the Con- 

eress withheld co-operation in war effort, all the lecruits that came m, 
m as patriots of the Empire oi as adventurers m the pastime of war or as 
professionals seeking their livelihood as soldieis in the hard times which w'ar 
had brought about In a woid, India’s case for freedom 
tisement in a manner and measure which it never had tiU the ’VI oi d A^ar 
Second began In Britain the still small voice of the few that were left in the 
country who had a sense of equity and justice made itself quite vociferous 
and became audible in the midst of the dm and dust raised by w'ai, an al - 
nut war, a totalitarian war as it came gradually to be desciibed 

In America the people were divided into two clean-cut sections, those 
that held with President Roosevelt that India was Britain’s affair, a small 
section which thought that the war time w^as not the time for raking up a 
colossal problem like India’s freedom which must appropriately aw^ait the 
conclusion of the war and finally those vast and unnumbered numbers who 
belonged to the category of the unsophisticated masses who stood foi the 
freedom of India now and here 

When India appealed to the Ameiican and the Chinese nations, she was 
not unaware that Britain would claim that India was her domestic affair 
and that other nations had nothing to do with India or any one of the colo- 
nies or dependencies of Britain India and the Congress well knew however, 
that Britain was not an isolated body or a floating orb in the planetary system 
of civilized nations but was closely interconnected with other nations India 
knew her strength and weakness and did not merely count upon the outside 
intervention m the name of humanity Even so, the fact remains that if a 
person is ill-treated m his own country. International Law does not generally 
try to protect him in any way However, a country’s mistreatment of its 
own people or portions of them sometimes so ghastly as in the case of the 
natives of Belgian Congo or the persecution of the Christian Armenians by the 
Turkish Empire that world opinion becomes incensed Sentiments of 
common humanity drive other nations to protest In connection w ith the 
American protest against the Pogroms m Zaiist Russia in 1905 , Secretary of 
State, Rost, wrote — 

For some who are in despair the knowledge that there is fiiendhness 
and sympathy in the world may be an encouragement, and the expres- 
sion of abhorrence and condemnation by the civilized woild for the 
effect ''vhich have been practised, may come to have some restraining 

succeed in staying the hand of lepression, 
f , sufferings and sacrifices were more than compensated by the 

^ 1 gmns she had won during a struggle which judged by its high 

mid uplifting standaids of Truth and Non-violence (oi Satyagraha as it^is 

inw^^-ind^reverhcrnr^^^ made her cause for freedom 

in„ and rei erberate from the heights of the Himalayas, through the fast- 

the Mom^Smi of of Mecca Muazzan and Madina^Munavvai, 

lie j'lount binai of Palestine, the Pamir of the world in Central Asia west 
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cause lay in her own hands, that ‘In native swords and native hands, the only 
hope lies’ but has exchanged Byion’s swoid of war into Gandhi’s staff of 
peaee India has attempted the making of history with new weapons of 
^ waifare, and ehanged the planes of fight fiom the gory shambles of blood- 
thnsty waiiiors to the high altitudes of the spirit divine and the eonseienee 
human The twentieth centuiy has found a new eause, a new flag and a 
neAV leader and in these pages are narrated the world’s reactions to the sacred 
cause of India’s freedom, the vicissitudes of the Tn-colour flag of India’s In- 
dependence and the piophetic teachings and plans of Gandhi’s leadeiship 
in the Indian nationwide struggle for her emancipation 
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CHAPTER I. 

India Before Cross Fires Once Again ' 

Ever since the birth of the Congiess, duiing the first fifty yeais of its 
service to the people of India, it has witnessed continuous struggle amongst 
its very votaiies characterized by periodical exacerbations of activity alter- 
nating with intervals of quiescence and introspection The oft-repeated 
protestations of loyalty to the British Thione and the loud voiced denials 
of the accusation of sedition Avere the fiist manifestation of that spirit of a 
struggle against the “ mendacious charges of the London Times, the retired 
Anglo-Indians in Biitain and the Bureaucracy in India ” Later came a 
per;iojI with the Partition of Bengal and its sequelae when people would fain 
be seditious but would defend themselves in a Court of Law Then followed 
after a comparatively quiet decade, the Home Rule movement in which the 
authority of Britain in India was challenged by Mrs Annie Besant, an Irish 
lady but Britain herself was not m her vicav to be left out of, the pictme in 
the final settlement The usual interval of passivity was no longer noticeable 
befoie the next phase developed Altogether Dr Besant went out of 
view for a short Avhile only to range herself latei against the progressive, yea, 
the revolutionary movement 'of Gandhi Gandhi has held the field for over 
two decades, at one time as the active head of the Congress, at another as 
the sole inspuer , but at all times, whether he was or was not a formal 
member, as a consultant, whose experiments in Satyagraha easily placed 
him in the position of a guide to the Congress, of a Philosopher to India and 
fiiend to the wide World 

It will be noticed that on each of these occasions and at each of these 
turning points, those who had been at one time leading the van were out- 
stripped in their march by the quicker pace of some of their colleagues, or 
juniors and had altogether to be content with a place in the rear, preferably 
to qmt their dear old scenes of public life Oftentimes they ranged them- 
selves against the progressive epochs which maiked the change as when 
Gokhle and Mehta opposed Tilak, and Dr Besant opposed Gandhi, There 
IS a certain apparent repetition of history when studied in outline for we 
see how after the session of the Congress m'Bombay (October 1934) Gandhi 
chose to cease to be a four anna member of the Congress, a decision which 
he had reached so early as in April 1934 But it is only apparent, for Gandni 
is a force that now withdraws itself into a concentrated form and.a condensed 
volume under high pressure and now transforms itself into inconceivable 
phenomena and becomes diffused over 'widespread areas. 
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hLw bereavement m life m tlie pieninUuc but not unexpected demise of 
his Souse ICamala, which was consideied not merely as a pcisonal calamdy 
to him but as an ureparable loss to the Nation Jawaliailal s selection for 
the seeond time as Piesident of the Congiess was a small pioof of the 
Nation’s sjunpathy for him in Ins hour of gi lef and of the nation s appreciation 
of his dear departed wife’s collaboiation with him m his life woik H would 
doubtless be of interest to note here that Jawaharlal’s rctuin to India was 
marked by a nice little tiiumph to him m a matter m whieh tlic Bengal 
'Government was compelled to express to him their icgiet and accept 
Jawaharlal’s disclaimers in respeet of a passage he had objected to m the 
Bengal Admmistiation Repoit Here is the statement of the Bengal 
Government relating to the event 

Calcutta, " 

Jamiarii, 7, 193G 


“ The Administration Report is published under the authority and with 
the approval of the Government of Bengal but, as is made clear in the intro- 
duction, this is approval of opinion The Government i eferred to the aulhoi 
wHb explains that the statement wduch has been challenged was nothing 
more than an inference drawm entirely fiom the public utterances of Pandit 
Nehru prior to his arrest, and m particular from the speech delivered at 
Calcutta on January 18, 1934 In this speech of W'hich the full text is 
available, the Pandit was at pains to explain the essential illegality of social 
and economic movements that he advocated, intended as they were to en- 
danger the existing social order and threaten the existence of the ruling 
Power 


“ After lefeiring to the necessity of work among the workers and 
peasants which must necessaiily come into conflict wuth the Government 
in view of the fact that the whole movement had i cached a stage of 
open challenge to the constituted law and society, he w'cnt on imm'edia- 
tely to refer to the Haiijan Movement as a branch of activity which 
had m fact ‘ come into conflict with the Government as soon as it w as 
carried on with any real strength belimd it ’ From the sequence of 
argument of this speech and assuming as is obviously reasonable, that 
the Harijan work referred to would be financed from the Harijan fund, 
the statement which has been challenged was in the opinion of the 
author of the report a legitimate inference 

above, the views expressed in the report were not 
Government of Bengal, but having given 
nt ^ ° ^ do not wTsh to evade the responsibility 

The author of the passage relied on public utterances of the Pandit 

in the*?frhf nf fh ® so he interpreted them 

havinP' consiflpTPff political tendencies Government 

Xfardft t d 
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as a fact and that the report which intended to do nothing more than 
give an accurate picture of the current events should have contained 
the passage in question It will be deleted from all the copies still 
under the control of the Government ” 

^Tiere was India in April 1936 What was her outlook ’ How was 
she reacting to the socio-economic forces that were thiowing Europe into 
the eddies of revolution’; Was it possible that the unfathomable Atlantic 
or the illimitable Pacific or even the inaccessible Himalayas could keep off 
the new ideas that were convulsing the West from India ’ The wars of the 
World had their basal motives differently cast from epoch to epoch When 
King Dharma Raja performed his aswamedha, his horse was the symbol of 
Ins unchallenged and unchallengeable supremacy Whoso stopped the 
horse had to fight the King or let go the animal in acknowledgment of his 
overlordship It ~was a political conquest When Asoka conquered 
Kahnga, he vas content to plant there a pillai of victory on ivhich were 
inscribed his fourteen edicts It was a cultural conquest Then came the 
vars of territorial greed which yielded place to the communal wars predicted 
bv Lord Rosebeiy at the close of the nineteenth century The second great 
World War was said to be a war between ideas and ideologies, one represented 
by Democracy and the other by Dietatorship, a war between popular sover- 
eignty and authoritarian rule These polar opposites do not spring up 
overnight After all, a revolution is but the climax and culminating point 
of a silent evolution of standing and of slow growth When a tree is being 
felled or when an Ei^pire is crumbling, both retain their height and form 
till the last blow whether applied with the butt end of the axe or whether a 
coup-d’~etat with the sharp end obliterates it from the view and vision of the 
wonderstruck spectators. The causes at woik, the operative ideals and 
objectives that have thrown Europe once again into the arms of Mars and 
for the second time in history engulfed Ameiica, have not sprung into exis- 
tence suddenly as if by one jerk of the World’s forces, like the ever changing 
designs of the kaleidoscope These had their early rumblings, a doubtless 
subdued and distant albeit precursors of the coming storm indicated by the 
Eastern winds, the lowering clouds, the pouring rains, the thunder and 
lightning and the calm after the storm 

In 1936 and on the eve of the Lucknow session of the Congress (1937 
April) we were having some of these premonitory signs of an enveloping 
malstorm Abyssinia had already been invaded by Italy in 1935 Civil 
Liberties m India were wholly curtailed there being 2100 detenus in Indian 
jails even so early as July 1934,^the Crimmal Law Amendment Act being 
there, certified by the Governor Gei^eral, securities being demanded from 
over five bundled newspa^rs in the quinquennium preceding the year, of 
which nearly 350 newspapers had closed down, while 166 papers gave securi- 
ties to the tune of Rs 2,50,000 Abroad, the rapid progress effected by 
Russia began to capture .public imagination alb the world over Every 
story of progress from this semi-oriental country breaking down the shackles 
of slavery and breaking through the bonds of capitalism, biought a sigh of 
relief to people in India whose long continued subjection had nearly driven 
away all hope of freedom The rapid strides taken by this ‘ mighty Behemoth 
6f Muscovy’ in the direction of emancipating the masses, leading to a new 
social order, embracing Georgia and Transcaucasus as much as Moscow and 
Petrograd, while Russia and Ukraine stimulated a like passion for like move- 
ments, for the erection of like edifices and the establishment of like freedom 
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that fc*r^arbemg governed and ground dot™ by a foreign power not by 
anv^means better than the personal and autocratic rule of a national despot, 
made no difference in the thoughts of the people whose imagination n as 
Whtened, whose hopes and ambitions were stimulated, whose emotions 
were kindled by the stories— altogether captivating thougli perhaps one 
sided,— that began to flow from our near neighbour m the north-cast U liilc 
Italy and Germany had their own remedies to wipe out starvation, make the 
potential eneigies of their respective nationalities linchc and rcstoic Inilh 
and self-confidence necessary for their lehabihtation, England was resting on 
her oars as a victor nation, resting the onslaughts of communism^ by x 
well ordered and deeply thought-out plan of social amelioration The fact 
remained, however, that she w'as aiming one at a palliative treatment , not a 
radical cure of the distempei that arose m the wake of her age-long feudalism 
and her century old capitalism Old-age pension, labour laws, malcinit\ 
benefits, siclmess-insurance, orphan-homes, leper-asylums, and abo\c all 
' unemployment doles were the spiing chains in the armoury by which the 
British have so far successfully protected themselves against the inroads 
of Bolshevism But England’s weakness was well known to t)ic woidd foi ns 
Marshall Foch said “ An army is never so w'cak as on the day of her vetory ” 

OUTLOOK. 

Fifty years had elapsed since India devised a plan thiough the Congress 
to effect its own political emancipation During this long pci lod, the principle 
of nationalism, which had taken fiim root in the political e\ olution of 
Europe since the early part of the 19th centuiy, pei mealed the whole of 
India and established a sense of unity of national life and thought, aspiration 
and effort, achievement and ideal But side by side W'lth that unity, call 
it historical or geogiaphical, call it biological oi ethnological, call it social or 
cultural, India did not fail to keep pace with those lapid changes in economic 
ideology which has virtually revolutionised the group life of States and coun- 
tries both in Europe and Asia AVhile common descent and common tiadition, 
common boundaries and common attributes of race, common sentiments of 
nationalism and common aspirations of libeity have each individually, and 
aU in the aggregate, influenced corpoiate effort and strengthened associated 
ac on ihe play of abstract ideas of nationalism soon gave place to conci cte 
conceptions of social relationship betiveen man and man New ccononuc 
eories lave sprung into existence and nexv principles of governing human 
society have begun to be rapidly popularised The old ideas of divine 
mpnf nf ^nce supiseded by the King being regarded as the embodi- 

nnvh vnr Dpi ongin to the voice of the people and vox 

fc State ^ntTw 

1 C State But it was not merely the voice of the people or even the voles 
given to them that brought satisfaction to a cofntr? Votes do Lt fill 
stomachs and tlic ideal of food and raiment and shelter Lme to represent Uie 
.Reducible nnnimum of human need to be gnaraSd riverrw LuT 
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mic contentment and soeial equality In a country conditioned as India 
'\vas with its subjection to a foreign nation, one could easily coneede that, 
the problem of national freedom should precede the problem of soeial re- 
construction Yet in a country which had been ruled by a foreigner for a 
century and a half, in a manner completely subverting -the traditional 
principles of education, admimstration of justice and eeonomic organisation, 
freedom was found to be unattainable without soeial reconstruction not at 
some remote period, not subsequent to the establishment of freedom but 
simultaneously with the effoits for its attainment That was why the 
-Congress under the leadership of Gandhi had repeatedly emphasised the 
constructive programme, particularly in relation to the uplift of the peasant, 
the promotion of communal unity, and of the efiFacement of the social liabi- 
lities of the depressed classes It is deeply to be regretted that national 
attention should have been, more pronouncedly concentrated upon the 
problem of India’s political freedom than upon India’s soeio-economic 
reconstruction. The former would expose all sacrifice to the hme-hght 
The latter would bury all effort in self-effacementi deep in the debris of 
disintegrated society The Congiess nevertheless strove for making the 
national progress multifaceted, driving its chaise and pair of political 
emancipation and social reorganisation, of civil disobedience^ and the 
constructive programme, across the tyranny of foreign rule, across its new 
dominion of wealth over the ancient spirit of service With rare foresight, 
the Congress put down at its meeting of the A I C C , (Bombay) so early as 
in the middle of lt)29, the great poverty and misery of the Indian people 
not only to the foreign exploitation of India but also to the economic structure 
of society which the alien rulers supported, so that then exploitation rmght 
continue, and pleaded for levolutionary changes in the pievaihng economic 
and social stiucture and the removal of gross social inequalities in order to 
remove the poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
masses It may be noticed that this resolution was passed six months before 
the Lahore resolution on Complete Independence for India Thus although 
--in Theory the new social order, it was conceded, might wait till freedom was 
established, yet the desire foi revolutionary changes in the socio-economic 
changes expressed itself six months in advance of the demand for complete 
independence Accordingly one sees a simultaneous progress of ideas of 
liberty and reconstruction in India in 1929-30 which worked their way on- 
wards in the Karachi programme wherein it was laid down that “ in order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real 
economie freedom of starving millions ” and later in the agrarian programme 

of Lucknow in 1936. T-'d" { 0 

All these years, in fact, ever since Swaraj became the creed of the 
Congress in 1920 that patriarch of India, scholar and savant Dr Bhagavandass 
had been urging the Congress to formulate a definition of Swaiaj Did 
India want to eontinue to be governed by its own Cliveden group of forty 
ruling families as in England or 200 families as in France or was social 
reconstruction to be based on the simple device of pioduction for consumption 
and not foi export with profit motive ^ To give names to systems is to rouse 
spectres that one may not be able to dispel , but whether a name is given or 
not social changes are seen at work operating as the lesult not of the visa tergo 
of Time force but the vis afronte of Spirit force 

Here in India the people had no initiative and where initiative is lacking, 
a sense of responsibility would cease to be regulated and fashioned by that 
touch with actualities which a self-governing nation would of necessity present. 
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in other .ords the 

had to face the temp o g mmds throwing thereby the 

^“raShrtand'teuM ekments more and more helplessly into the hands of the 
SreJn rukrs In betiveen stood the Congress hke a roek beaten by the 
Shing naves of eommumsm and the gentle but effective f = 

■waters of camtahsm To the Congress theie is but one issue— and that is 
national emLcipation— by non-violence Like 

the British, repression and reform, coercion and coquetry, ^ 

ite dual programme of hght and national reconstruction, so that it would not 
be right to say that the object of the Congress was only Political Independence, 
not the creation of a new social order The Congress had fairiy early re- 
cognized, — ^recognized indeed so early as in 1920-21, that in fightog the 
British for power, the Congress had also to take on hand a constructive 
programme in order to reconquer India from the British who had through a 
century’s conscious and deliberate striving, effected a moral and spiritual, 
economic and social conquest as well not merely a political and territorial 
conquest The slogan of “ The New Social Order ” wluch the great war had 
popularized the more, had been there embedded in the creed and programme 
of the Congress The age of the machine it was that had brought about 
the mdustriahzation of Europe and latterly of America and the conflicts 
generated by it he at the root of the competition which constitutes the motive 
of western civilization today In the l^st it was the spirit of co-opeiation 
that has all along formed the basis of society whose organization has in turn 
fostered the spirit of non-violence even as violence lay at the root of the socio- 
economic organisation of the West That is how the resuscitation of the 
■inllage as a self-contained body with its age-old crafts and arts revived, 
constitutes the unfoldment of the cult of non-violence, while the grab and 
greed of the western civilizations centring round the spirit of competition 
and creating m turn the same spirit of cohflictbetween the East and the West, 
between one nation and another, between the urban and the ^ural, between 
agriculture and industry, between self-sufficiency and Impel lalism, have 
accounted for the two great world wars that have been witnessed in the 
"l^ventieth Century But to us m the East, the Democracy of Britain and 
tlic Dictatorship of Germany differ in no "wise from each other so long as both. 
Imperialism or call it Fascism', — aim at the capture of the 
world s maikets for their oivn self-exaltation, much to the detriment of those 
market ouners uho are that ivay reduced to the position of heweis of wood 
and drapers of water In India, the Congress has not failed to realize how 
imperceptibly but rapidly the tentacles of nidustrialism oi capitalism have 
negun to spread themselves round the tornis, and how the feudal idea not 

utiWd sedulously fostered and cleveily 
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But there was and is one cardinal difference. What is the agency by 
which this new social order must be established, what is the means to the end, 
Violence or Noii- violence The failure of the A I C C or the Subjects 
Committee of the Bombay Session (1934-October) to substitute the words 
‘ Truth and Non-Violence ’ m the creed of the Congress for the expression 
‘ peaceful aud legitimate means ’ had really not weakened five held ef the 
principle of non-violence on the masses and the vast majority of Congressmen 
But the youth of the country began to be fascinated by the quick results 
that were expected to follow a coup-d'-etat through the play of violence. 
In the Jails m the years 1930-1934, they came into contact with and under 
the tuition of men who had suffeied the most inhuman treatment at the hands 
of the British m India foi their faith in violence which had led them to make 
heavy saciifices and face with the utmost non-chalance cruelties inflicted on 
them The storieS of some of these sufferers were type-written nnd circulated 
but the living contact with the sufferers, in flesh and blood, added to the 
teachings of M N Roy, secretly circulated, created a new faith or revived 
the old faith, m violence Besides, the apparent failure of the movement 
of non-violence leading to an accentuation of that attitude of arrogance and 
despotism in the lUlers which for a while lay dormant gave an added impetus 
'to the waveiing beliefs of the young who were still on the border line. It 
was a cry of socialism all round amongst the youth of the country Students 
Federations and Youth Leagues, became the order of the day A regular 
party was carved out erelong called the Congress Socialist Pafty and began 
to function as an organized group within the Congress There gradually 
rose a party called the Communist Party which soon overwhelmned the 
former The C S P and the C P became familiar terms* Conspiracy 
cases conducted by Government unfolded these truths to an ignorant public. 
In the South of India it was. plainly/ put in an annual report of the C S P 
that the C S P '\vas really functioning as the C P ^ The C S P* soon lost 
wind and by 1940 almost disappeared leaving the field to the C P whose 
activities became marked during the second great war and by the beginning 
of 1941, Government declared that they had detained as detenus 600 persons, 
a good number of whom were University students We shall revert to 
these matters later again but the story in outline of a quinquennium is given 
here to enable the reader to study the background of events which began 
with the Luckno\^ session of the Congress (1936-April) ^ C / y 

Remembering all this background, one had to^ans^r the question as 
to who was to preside at Lucknow Gandhi may seem to be religious, and 
be deemed more a saint and less a politician, bnt that does not mean that 
he lacks statesmanship'^ or strategy of his own He may now appear old- 
fashioned but that does not imply that he is not in touch with modern currents 
of life Above all he is intensely human He took note of the'events of the 
day and the year Kamala Nehru who was taken to Badenwefler, Schwarz- 
wald m May 1935 for treatment had seen Gandhi before she left India and 
conrantted her kospvtal Ins case JavfakaxM Nelww vias suddenly 

released from prison on September 4, 1935- 5^ months before the due date 
and hurried to Germany. After years of suffering and struggle Kamala 
Nehru passed away and Jawaharlal returned to India in March 1936 to take 
up the Presidentship of the Congress m his o^ province His selection 
was the most natural event under the circumstances for that would be the 
first and best consolation which the nation could have offered to one who had 
given_to it along with his wife nearly two decades of service, ardent, unstinted 
and strenuous If there were no other reason, this alone would be a para- 
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oiifMPP On the contrary, even if the bereaveinent 
v^erTnot there, there were adequate and compelling circumstances demanding 
his choice Next to Gandhi he vras the most djmamic Congressman pro-^dmg 
the drive for the Congress from ivithm and the brake to it flora vuthout 
^^'hlle he has fought Gandhi sincerely and strenuously, he has made a 
of anreemg with his conclusions At the same time to qu(^ his own words, 
lie ha^untr “studied carefully what vas happening in Russia, Gemany, 
England,”America, Japan, China, France, Spam, Italy and Central Europe 
tried to understand the tangled neb of current affaiis He oi^k that the 
communist philosophy of life gave him comfort and hope He v as not 
unaware of the peculiar condition of India where apart from everything 
else, the problem of Political Freedom filled the national atmosphere and 
shaped the national outlook He has readily recognised that “ in India 
today the middle class intellectual is the most revolutionary force ” and has 
commented on the cult of the Communists in India as “ the basic error of 
judging the Indian National movement from European Labour standards 
“ The Indian National jMovement 111:016 he, “ is obviously not a Labour 


or Proletarian movement It is a bouigeois movement as its veiy name 
implies, and its objective so far has been not a change of the social order, 
but political independence ” Not that, by these words he meant to 
imply that the Congress did not aim at changing the Land Sj’^stem and the 
Capitalist System of this countrj’’ for he is onlj’’ too keen on it, but that he 
lias m those words describing and interpretmg the Congress to the nation 
as it stood up to 1936 The conflict in his nund had been undoubtedly great 
for between his connctions and his duties, his emotions and his intellect 
he had been hard put to it to balance himself Thus it vas that he was 
expected to serve as the bridge between the old and the new, between 
Gandhism and Commumsm and therefore peculiarly weU fitted to fill the 
Presidential chair at Lucknow It may be lecalled how “ there was form of " 
Dvarchy in Russia betiveen the Duma, dommated by the Capitalist parties 
Mho sought refuge with the constitutional Democrats known as the Cadets 
and the Sonents, or Councils of irorkers, soldiers and peasants’ deputies 
which were at first dominated by the Social Revolutionaries and the Menshe- 
1 iks ”t “ And a few Right iving sociahsts such as Kerensky, Chkheioze 
and Tseretelle had seats both in the Soviet and the Duma and tried to act as 
a bridge between the two ”l These points might not have been clear then 
and there 


There is little doubt that Jawaharlal was greatly and even bitterly 
disappointed over the achievements, — ^rather the want of achievements, 
session Wien he had presided ovei the Lahore Session 
m 1929 , he stated m his Presidential address that he was a socialist and 
{ wuioaAi seven yeais latei he presided over the Lucknow session 

11 H logical fulfilmentof socialism — namely communism 

“ felt himself to be, he thrett m h.s lot ssith the Congress 

S mr' Tta Id attammeS of 

' loicMo "h, rl? p ™ " T"»th and Non- 

lolcnce III fact, Gandhis attempt to alter Article I of the Conmess 

ons I u ion accordingly had failed m the Bombay session (Subjects Sra- 
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nnUcc, Oclobci lO.'Ji) and tins fact %\as being pointedly referred to by many 
n Socialist and Communist ivho had not felt kindly inclined towaids either 
of those tMO virtues as means to S\\araj Jawahailal’s attachment to non- 
violence steadily grew in spirit from 1929 onvards and his inseparable alle- 
giance to Gandhi strengthened it in lettci as well, despite his periodical 
outbursts m later ycais against cither Khnddar or Non-violence It is true 
that Jawahnrlnl himself lias laboured all along under tavo complexes, a 
certain superiority complex vliich made him feel superior to all the rest m 
India and a certain infciioiity complex lest he should be consideied seeond to 
Gindin. Gandln's own attitude to Javaharlal is aptly deseribed by the 
foimcr soon after the latter’s election to the Piesidentship of the Lahore 
session by the A I C C on the 29th September, 1929 

(JAWAHARLAL) • An extract from “Young India”, by Gandhi 

“ It i\as a great and misc step the All India Congress Committee took 
nt Lucknow on the 2nth ultimo in electing Pandit Javaharlal Nehru as the 
Congress helmsman for the coining year 1920-00 No man; however great, 
be he e\cn Mahatma, is indispensable for a nation conscious of itself and 
bent upon freedom E^cn as the ^\holc is ahvays greater than its part, 
the Congress vhieh claims to represent the nation is always greater than its 
gicatest part To be a living oiganisation. it must.survive its most dis- 
tinguished members 'J'hc All India Congicss Committee has by its decision 
demonstrated that it bclie%cs m the inheient Mtahty of the Congress 

“ .Some fcai m this tiansfcicncc of povei from the old to the young the 
doom of the Congress I do not The doom vas to be feared from the 
scepter being held bv the paialytic hands as mine are at present I may 
take the readci into the secret that before recommending Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s name for the burden. I had ascertained fiom him vhether he felt 
liimsclf strong enough for the v eight “ If it is tluust upon me, I hope I 
shall not rsinec,” vas the chaiactcristic reply. In bravery he is not to be 
surpassed ^Vho can excel him m the love of the country “ He is rash 
and impetuous *’ say some Tins quality is an additional qiialifieation at 
the present moment And if he has the dash and the rashness of a warrior, 
he has also the prudence of a statesman He is undoubtedly an extremist, 
thinking far ahead of his siiiToundmgs But he is humble enough and practi- 
<‘al enough not to foicc the pace to the breaking point He is pure as the 
< rystal, he is truthful ber ond suspicion He is a knight sans et sans 
irpwchc. The nation is safe in his hands ” 

Hcie IS Gandhi’s choi actcrization of the President of the year His 
father Jlotilalji gave him his piidc and preiudiee His foster father 
Gandhi gave him his prudence. It must be stated, hor\ evei , tlud; while Gandhi 
has all along been contemplating a high place for India not merely in the 
counsels of the vorld. but in the reconstitution of the world’s eivilization, 
Javahailnl was animated mainly by a passion for India’s recovery of her 
rightful place in the comitr of nations but ins-a-vis the progress of international- 
isnt in the world There lies, however, an obscure paragraph m the “ Lite- 
rature ” vhich the Lucknov session gave birth to, which depicts the higher 
ideal of Indian renaissance Let us quote the last paragraph from the 
address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Lucknow session, 
.Sii Prakash • 

“ The task before us is veiily a mighty one. We are out to win 

Swaraj Svaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not merely 
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At this distance of time, we are apt to 

of dust that were raised at the Lucknow session of S 

after office acceptance became a fait accompli ana _ „ ^ 

followed by the resignation of the ministries during the 2nd orld 

'War It IS always wrong to try to judge past events in the light ol Jatei 
experiences, and too, the fact remains that a chronicle 
give each set of facts and group of events as they came into existence, that 
measure of importance which they earned at the time. Me no ^eat 
ethical prmciple was involved in the question of accepting office and tlie 
formation of ministries in the provinces under the Government ol India 
Act of 1935, a vocal section of the house at Lucknow felt that from the point 
of strategy such working of leforms would take the Congiess neaier to the 
school of thought associated with Liberal democracy rathei than the Gandlnan 
school of thought wedded to the philosophy of mass action and mass progress 
The Liberal school of thought was anxious that the Congress should accept 
office, not because it had any love for Congress but because it dieaded the 
strategy of constitution-Avrecking They were at pains to prove that the 
Governors could not, in the face of the Act, give the assurances demanded 
by Congress It was even argued that the Governors could appoint ministers 
from the minority parties The standpoints of the two were diametrically 
opposite to each other Congress was carrying on a struggle to get nd of 
the incubus of foreign rule It interpreted the popular will as expressed 
by the vote as a mandate to the Legislators to work out the country s emanci- 
pation Prof Keith, uninfluenced by officialdom condemned Minority 
ilimstries, complimented Gandhi and his colleagues on having studied the 
principles of Responsible Government and declared that the constitution 
under review suffered at the very outset from the giave defect that it made 
responsibility umeal by placing special responsibihties in the hands of the 
Governors Professoi Keith openly said “It is regiettable that the 
Governors weie not authorized to give much moie definite pledge ” The 
question was one of hbeiahzing the constitution — ^not by legislation which 
was out of the question so soon after the first elections, but by interpretation 
wluch was quite feasible and the assurances ultimately agreed to by Loid 
LinMhgow in June 1987 were such — being based upon the interpretation 
or the imt vv ithout them, there was no obligation on the Congress to 
accept office for the Congress sought the electoral vote on a manifesto which 
did not undertake to accept office The vote was sought as a verdict on the 

such a verdict, it was up to the Congress to 
use It as a lever to libeialize the Act 

seriously entertained that once we went into the 
forTabk for we nught find the seats soft and the atmosphere com- 

inLde thfchamtp^^^^^^^ thxeshold and not 

hesitatimr resimptinn ^^ve proved, however, the sudden and un- 

cIcSv mo4d Ministries during the second World Wai 

ticallv TOchalleTiiTPnWp^ entetamed at Lucknow were, while theore- 

} . et at this distance of time, once again, let us adrnit that those who 
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opposed office accep'tance then at Lucknow and Faizpur have not failed to 
realize how Gandhi by asking for and seeming his “ assurances ” from the 
Viceroy and the Governors, succeeded in the teeth of opposition from eminent 
lawyers and ex-legal dignitaiies wdio held such a demand unconstitutional 
in Avatenng dowm the safeguards and the reservations embodied in the Act 
in so far as Provincial Autonom}’^ was concerned 

Jaw’aharlal came to India full of communistic and marxiar/ ideaT^ The 
achievements at the Congress disappointed him He found himself as one 
against the w orld The i esolution on the agrarian pi ogi amme was an apology 
fol- an ambitious scheme of social upheaval which he had been ardently 
hoping to commit the nation to He made the best of the situation by taking 
three aident socialists into the Working Committee, Sn Jayaprakash 
Narain, Narendra Deo and Achyut Patwardhan ; even Sarojini Devi 
was cut out from the Committee not without some internal commotion 
and had to be called back only in the middle of the year when a casual 
vacancj’- arose The spiiit that prevailed in the Lucknow session could be 
judged from the omission of anj?^ resolution on the Constructive Programme 
It maj’- be lemembercd that it was only lately, that is, in Bombay (1934 
Oct ) that the resolution on A I V I A (All India Village Industries’ Asso- 
ciation) w’as passed and one should have expected some refeience to it some- 
where No, not that no one thought about the matter, but that when a 
draft was prepared and placed before the Working Comnuttee, it did not find 
favour w'lth it and it was diopped at the Allahab^ad meeting of the Working 
Comnuttee shortlj’- before the Lucknow' Session Another small but interest- 
ing point w’as that for some time previously there had been an attempt to 
change the name of the United Pio\ances into Subah-i-Hind The name, 
United Pro'V'inces is a relic of the old name of North West Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, which name gave place some time before 1920 to the United 
Provinces. It is a just grievance to the friends of this Pio-\nnce that the 
name is not related to the ancient history of India as Vanga (Bengal), Utkal 
(Uring), Andhra (Telugu) or ]\Iaharashtra Indeed there are 56 kingdoms 
of old and it w'as open to the U P friends to have selected one of those 
names, Kosala, oiLcall their Pro^^nce by the name of its capital, Praj^ag 
Province, Allahabad Province oi Lucknow' Province But to appropriate 
the name of Suhah-i-Jlind for one province out of eleven, did not meet with 
the approval of the Congress and it w'as throw'n out foi the reason that the 
names ‘ Hind ’ and ‘ Hindustan ’ should be left over for India as a whole. 
The States bulked large in the eye of the Congress It may be remembeied 
that the subject was one of the tlirce or four referred in particular by Gandhi 
in his statement of April 6th, 1934 and emphasised by him later as con- 
stituting th(f points on W'liich there w'as appreciable divergence of view 
between him and a section of the Congress Any way, the resolution passed 
by the Lucknow Congress drew prominent attention to the fact that “ the 
people of the States should have the same right of self-determination as 
those of the rest of India and that the Congress stands for the same political,, 
civil and democratic liberties for every part of India The Congress, how- 
ever, desires to point out that the struggle for liberty within the States has, 
in the very nature of things, to be earned, on by the people of the States 
themselves ” 

The agrarian progiamme was taken up well in. time Throughout 
India there was a gieat commotiop amongst -the tenantry against the rack 
renting both under Government and under the Zemindars, and against, in 
partijCular in respect of the latter, their super arrogation of rights regarding^ 
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tanks 

GOTemment rose to as many as thirteen m Bengal “nd to 

Ml reveit later and which were more or less tacked on to the clecUon 

mam question, namely the new Government ^ 

Coneress while condemning the Act on various grounds, resolved to contest 
the Sechons on the basis of a manifesto to be prepared , but on the question 
of acceptance of office, “the Congress m view of the ^I'certainties of the < 
situation as it might develop, considered it inadvisable to commit itselt to 
any decision at that stage and left it to be decided at the proper time by the 

A ICC after consulting the Provincial Congi ess Committees llie carainal 

objection to the Act was that it was the product neither of self-determination 
nor even of joint determination but of ‘ other determination ’ In addition 
the scheme of Government laboured under the deal disability, — ^ivantonly 
and deliberately planned of the body politic being so shaped as to have 
a ti link without a head and therefore of its activities remaining uncontrolled 
or unco-oidmated Theie was neither the cerebral action generating the 
electromotive force, nor the duty of coi relating the various func- 
tions of the piovmces To speak in conciete terms, the military and the 
ecclesiastical departments, foreign relations, peace and wai, aimaments and 
expeditions weie all reserved The Finance hlinister was to have a finance 
adviser whose views would in practice be mandatory The Railway Board 
was to be a statutory body brought into being by a Parliamentary Act 
which appropriated the function of controlling Railway rates, a task tvluch 
the Legislature was wholly deprived of alk connection mth The Reserve 
Bank could have at least its structwe amended according to the White 
Paper but even this nas taken away under the Act The Legislature was 
to have nothing to do with currency and coinage, the silver m the rupee or 
the gold in the soveieign or the silvei and the gold (fiducial y) reserve 
behind the notes in ciiculation or the extent of that circulation The Services 
carrying a salary of ovei Rs 250 were not to be punished or called upon to 
explain, or even to be transferred by the Minister, the C I T) wms to conti- 
nue as a Reserved subject The Viceroy was in addition, Governor-General 
cxeicising various functions m his discretion and in his judgment and also 
nealmg with the Princes as the Ciown Representative Thus he who was 
-loimerljr a two-faced Jamus now became a five-faced Brahma befitting the 
Hindu Pantheon Besides these, there were ever so many safeguards and 
also commercial safeguards which controlled the nght of levying 

ami bihS. T films of the U K —past, present 

to control tlm fnl of any laws, rules and regulations designed 

them, elifrihlp f rn^nagement of Indian companies, in order to make 

them eligible foi any bounties oi subventions In regard to sbirming there 
ncie similar concessions to ships of the U K Andlere ZsTSc 5how 

o[SvenLn'Xen K , any bounty 

cern then it slfould be ^ refused to an Indian con- 

to comm L of U K Government of India to refuse similarly 

Ar««i.n e ^ concessions available to Indian comnanmq^ 

jroctey of mockonos, could it be imagmcd for a uioment SaTSn 
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concern would go to the U. K and start business on a competitive basis 
theie ’ In the Provineial spheres also there were notable deduetions of 
powers from the ministers’ besides the reservations and the safeguards 
of the Governois Above all there is the Instrument of Instruetions which 
for the first time has been given statutory importance as its piomulgation 
has been included in the Act itself But the question of acceptance of office 
would not depend upon the merits of the Act so much as upon the stiategy 
to be adopted in a game of political chess Accordingly the final decision 
was held ovei till after the elections ~i h‘ J ^ 

The Lucknow session committeed then tAvo important duties to the caie 
of the All India Congress Committee One was the final shaping of the 
Agrarian programme and the other was the preparation of the election 
mamfesto The Lwo were virtually connected Avith each othei Indeed 
the former was to form part of the latter and the two together would consti- 
tute a necessary prehminary on which the Congress rf returned in the elec- 
tions by a majority and later, if called to office, should base its programme 
of parhamentary action At that time, this vital and organic connection 
between the three Avas not so clear At the end of six years (1941, June) 
and Avitli the experience of Congress mimstiies in eight provinces and then 
remarkable achievements in the all too short period of tAvo and a quarter 
years in which they cared to function, the relevancy of the LucknoAV deci- 
sions to later lustoiy, in fact the outstanding place they could claim in shaping 
that history, becomes clear as crystal 

There was, however, a fundamental difficulty in the progress of events 
The President Avas out of tune Avith the majority of the Working Committee 
The three new friends taken into it would, with him make a good four oi 
more than a fourth of the Committee but generally speaking the deliberations 
and decisions of the Congress Avere not conditioned or conducted by majo- 
rities and minorities Jawaharlal had offeied his resignation at the A^ery 
outset but he Avas persuaded to remain and continue Continue he did 
but with qualms of conscience which created uneasy feelings m his breast 
On the one hand there was his presidential address Avliich was not meant 
to be a mere thesis but a programme of action On the other, there AA’^as 
Gandhi with his following of ten members in the Worlang Committee thinking 
and acting as a solid block The fifteenth Avas an absentee m prison, 
Subash Babu who even if he Avere present, would rather take his oaati course 
and not sail with the one group or the other The address pleaded 
for pure communism in a country which had had-its OAAm traditions built up 
through at least a hundred and thirty centuries of progress, and a social 
structure which had through these long ages, Avithstood the buffets of time 
and circumstance and which had worked itself into the life of the nation, 
religious, economic and ethical You could no more Avrite on a clean -slate 
in India m the socio-economic realm than m the religious, but the charms 
of novelty are highly fascinating and though they are destined to AA^eai off 
sooner or later, the interval before disillusionment is apt to be highly trying 
to the nation and its leaders After all the Marxian cult is set up as a ncAV 
religion, Marx himself as the new Messiah and Marxism as the new Church 
and these constitute the greatest obstacle to Communist progress in India 
where she has a whole hierarchy of Valis, Rasuls and Paifairibai s, Rtslns, 
Mahatmas and Avaiais, where the mosques and temples are the djmamos 
that generate the electro-motor power Avliich had all along shaped and 
fashioned society We are reminded in this coimection of a passage from 
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“ Bernard Shaw’s opinion on scientific Marxism ” 

» T^r^ nni hp misled by the fact that the missionaiies of Church socialism 
? jLi, ■,rnTi\ Cnd Tior call their orcanisation a Church nor decorate 

::s?Kai 

?irth,td^IntoMt. 0 Ml Their metaphysical hteiatuie begins with the 
German philosophers,— Hegel and Feneibach and culmmatcs in 
the literary masterpiece of Marx, described as the Bible of the g 

classes, inspired, infalliable and omniscient Tivo of their 
one another as flatly as the first two paragraphs of Article 28 of the Church 
of England One is that the evolution of capitalism into socialism is pre- 
destined implying that we have nothing to do but sit do^vn and wait fox it 
to occur This is their version of salvation by faith The other is tliat 
it must be effected by a revolution establishing a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat This IS their version of salvation by works Marxism is not only 
useless but disastrous as a guide to the piactice of Government 

“Such abstractions are unintelligible and repulsive to manage a whek- 
stall for five minutes, much less to govern a modem-state as Lenm very soon 
found out and very frankly confessed 

“ But Lenin and his successors were not able to extricate the new 
Russian natural State they had set up from this new Russian International 
(Catholic Church) any more than our Henry II was able to extricate the 
English State from the Church of Rome No body can foresee today w'hether 
the policy of Russia in any crisis will be determined on secular and national 
grounds by the Soviet oi on Maixist grounds by the third International 
In Russia the State ivill sooner or later have to break the temporal 
poiver of the Marxist Church and take politics out of its hands But 

until then the church of Maix, the third International, will give as much 
tiouble as the Popes did foimerly 

“ If the Marxist Bible cannot be taken as a guide to Parliamentarj’' 
tactics, the same may be said of those very revolutionary documents, 
the gospels We do not on that account burn the gospels and then conclude 
that the pieacher of the Sermon on the Mount has nothmg to teach us 
Marx was a great teacher and the people ivho have not yet learnt his 
lessons make most dangerous Statesmen and Stateswomen But those who 
/ ^ learnt from him instead of blindly worshipping him as an in- 
^ f Marxists any more than Marx himself was Marxist 
r,, j experience m the responsible management of 

nnhkeness at close quarters of his typical descriptions 

to any earthly workmgwomen or of the bourgeoisie to any 
leal women of propeity " s 

I Pf- essentiaUy a call to a new Theocracy ” 

Let us hear Jawaharlal also on Marxism ^ 

Marxism is not an issue before the Congress to-dav The issue 
w let we must fight the evil effects that we see around us or seek the 
underlie there Those who concern themselves with the effects 
nl} seldom go far They ought not to forget that they are fighting with 
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effects but not with the causes of these effects , that they are retarding the 
do^vnward movement but not changing its direction, that they are applying 
palliatives, not curing the malady ” 9/7 

' “ That IS the real pioblera, effects or c^ses-''7And if we seek for causes, 
as we must, the socialist Analysis thiows light on them And thus though 
the sociahst-state may be a dieam of the distant future, and many of us 
may not live to see it, socialism is a beacon light of the present,dighting up 
the path which we have to tread ” 

Fiom Eighteen Months In India p' 41 

But in a countr}’- long subjected to foreign rule, there is a sense of disgust 
cieated in the youth of the nation for the ‘ effete ’ and antiquated institu- 
tions and laws, at the same time, an inevitable hatred for the laws and insti- 
tutions of the luhng nationality It is, therefore, natural for them to seek 
out a solution that is neithei but hails from a third quarter The Russian 
experiment undertaken elsewhere through a violent revolution which has 
taken a toll of 75 lakhs of citizens and is run by 2 million party members 
carries with it chaims of an irresistible character But when the experiment 
itself has not reached a finalty and when its environment and traditions 
have a large share in shaping its character, it will be readily conceded that 
each nation has to work out its destiny bj’' reconciling its past to its present 
and shaping its future in the light of both Time is the healer of all ills 
and sorrows and equally of all exaggerations and misunderstandings It 
did not take long for the blight light of Lucknow to mellow dovm for at 
Faizpur it was Jawahailal himself that sent the happy message to the So- 
cialist Conference asking them to Indianize the movement 
Here is a message to Socialists by Jawaharlal, (December 20, 1936i) 

“ Comrade Masani has asked me foi a message to youi Conference 
I send my gieetmgs gladly and I hope that your deliberation will result in 
good to the great cause we have at heart That cause today is best served 
by building up a powerful anti-imperialist joint front in the country It is 
obvious that the National Congiess is the only organisation which can func- 
tion as such a joint front ' 

“ As you know I am vastly interested in the Socialist approach to all 
questions It is right that we should understand the theory underlying 
this approach This helps to clarify our mind and give purpose to our acti- 
vities But two aspects of this question fill my o^vn mind One is how to 
apply this approach to Indian conditions The other is how to speak of 
Socialism in the language of India I think it is often forgotten that if we 
are to be understood, we must speak the language of the country I am not 
merely leferring to the various languages of India I am referring much 
more to the language which grows from a complex of associations of past 
history and culture and present environment So long as we do not speak 
in some language which has that Indian mentality for background, we lose 
a great measure of our effectiveness Merely to use words and phrases, 
which may have meaning for us but which are not current coin among the 
masses of India, is often wasted effort It is this pioblem of the approach 
to Socialism that occupies my mind how to interpret it m terms of India, 
how to reach the hearts of the people, with its hope-giving and inspiring 
message That is a question which I should like a socialist to consider 
well ” 

But between Lucknow and Fai/pur (December, 1936) the progress of 
events was notable and well may we give an epitome thereof here. The 


‘Ji’Jif’ history of congress 

1C 

E.dtet of ?h^ Grand'oid’E“5’ Gu^t^t Mussoiie on 

ofthcLuclviiojv Congf s y observed throughout 

omi «Imre If condemnation tor having betrayed Abysiinia *?' 

the V hiring of time brought its revenge and the Negus, with the 
British, g“ot back to h.s lap.tal Adis Ababa in a campai^ which ended n 
a notable %actory to the Haile Selasse, against Italy m June, 194tl in the 
Second Great European "War 

jVnothcr ‘ day ’ that u as observed with indignation and sorrow was the 
Sublias Day on ISIay, 10 uhen resolutions of vigorous protest weie passed 
throiwhout the country against the arbitral y detention of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose at Kurscong in Iiis brother’s bungalow because as the Home Member 
said, an open trial uas not in the public interest ' 

POLITICAL PRISONERS’ DAY 

Repression and the maltreatment of Political prisoneis m India were 
not new c%cnls m the year 1930. The awakening of the national conscious- 
ness to tlic need of establishing Swaiaj and the sense of pride winch must be 
India s as much as any other country’s m the comity of the nations of the 
world brought in its wake a policy of repression which had originally begun, 
with the Vcrmcnlm Press Act and the Arms’ Act passed duimg the time of 
Ixird L> Itoii as Viceroy in 1877-78 The amendment of the Indian Penal 
Code m 1807 by the msextion of two new sections, — 124- A, relating to sedi- 
tion and lOl-A, relating to class hatred was the immediate reaction of the 
Coicrnmcnt to the activities of Lokamanya Tilak When the scene shifted 
from jraharashtra to Bengal, from the anti-Plague measures culminating in 
the ussassmation of Lt Rand and Captain Ayist in Poona to the Anti-Par ti- 
tiuii agitation m 1905, repicssive measures till then unknown were adopted 
priicnting students from forming processions or participating in politics 
and piolubiting the c.ariying of sticks of beyond a certain giith and length 
III the district of Backregang The lathi charge of so venerable a leader as 
i Bannerji at the time of the Barisal piovincial conference was 

'f •! **^5 SCI Cl e lathi charges that have become the orders 

nf !oio '' seditious Meetings Act of 1908, the Press Act 

Amendment Act of 1912 weie but the fore- 
nr rnt In ^ Defence ^ India Act of 1914 which was sought to be 

*b( Bills one of which was enacted and 

i - MnL?r.rI Its culmination m the Jahanvalla 

hub r/lxf if, 11 A ^ opened with Montford leforms brought 

«<f those ulifi frit ,, respect of their Cml Liberties or the treatment 

r< 5 < d- d { repressive laws, for while most of these weie 

inn n>L 1 mtv N u ' i Amendment Act has remained to us as a legacy 
fonas of ordinances and give rise to nmV 

ihunniiiblt llul oiif pnsoneis m 3 ails w^as so 

hu h.tu').^.^c^lnhlsll!cfor^th7'^^ Jatmdra Nath Sen, (May his memory 
1- the Gist ^ nf 11 ^^ Septem- 

n til hom V as Jo'^evh ChaHoif suffering Others followed 

.IS jogcvii thallcrjce who underwent a long ordeal by hunger 
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stiike exactly lu the luaimer la winch Jatindiadas became a maityi But 
he was induced to^bieak I^is fast Babu Rajendra Prasad, as the President 
I of the All Tndia Politicals’ Committee, issued a comprehensive statement 
lestating the demands of political prisoners for human treatment They 
were distributed ovei ^vlde areas in the detention camps and m the Anda- 
mans' and the Congress pleaded hard, “ in particular for more human contacts 
by raoie frequent mteiviews and letters and mental food through books, 
newspapers and wnting materials, the ending of solitary confinement and 
finally, removal of political prisoners from Andamans Accordingly on the 
anniversary of Jatindradas’ death (13th September) president Jawahailal 
commended to all Congress- Committees and Congressmen to observe the 
political prisoners’ day It is true that this agitation did not bear immediate 
fruit but it paved the way for a change of heart both m the prisoners who 
very soon saw the futility of terrorism and in Goveinment'^who carried out 
a plan of release under pressure rn driblets over a prolonged period taking 
away half the value and all the' grace of such an act of humanity } 

The release of political prisoners was threatening to create a fiSt ^ass 
political issue in the next few months and create it did at the time of the Hari- 
pura session early in 1938 The conditions of political prisoners notablj'' 
m Bengal was extremely bad and came in for severe public comment 

The conditions of Political Prisoners m Bengal were appalling. They 
were kept locked in cells for 20 hours and though unde^ inal, were not allowed 
to get food from outside, cooked or uncooked Some were chainfettered 
day-^nd mght The provisions used were wretched, nee full of stones 
and vegetable curry made from 'odds and ends, fish curry was without fish , 
soap, oil, slippers or shoes were not allowed to Division III prisoners No 
newspaper was allowed to these No exchange of books was allowed among 
prisoners Batons were freely used in the Dacca jail Degradation to Divi- 
sion III was a common and standing punishment. Medical attendance 
was inadequate and unsatisfactory Interviews were denied to prisoners 
with ]ail visitors Heavy work rn oil mills was sometimes given 

While India was being convulsed by the political repression let loose on an 
unparalleled scale and by a Government of India Act which the authorities 
were still waiting to put into force, events abroad claimed the attention of 
the Congress in no less a measure than the events at home The rape of 
Abj^ssinia by Italy and the disappearance of the Negus from his homeland 
. with the League of Nations sitting silent on the one hand and the nafaons 
of Europe positively helping the criminal on the other, drove away from the 
minds of Indians any lingering hope of justice being done to then claims arid 
emancipating their country from thraldom The pascifists of the world all 
the time were not sitting silent but making their ‘ still small voice ’ heard 
in the remotest recesses of the so-called democratic parliaments of the world. 
It was thus on the 6th of September, that the World Peace Congress met 
at Brussels and this Congress, it was felt at the time, represented a consolida- 
tion of all the forces in the world that then stood for peace and progress 
The composition was indeed of a motely character and the most diverse 
elements and groups ranging from members of the Conservative Party in 
England, Liberal, Laboiites, supporters of the Popular Front rn France, 
enthusiasts for the League of Nations idea, to Pacifists, Socialists, Commurnsts, 
heads of progressive governments in Europe and innumerable orgamsations 
all the world over, joined their forces to combat the growing menace of 
Fascism and world war The Indian National Congress was taking 
full part in this world organisation and was represented by Mr. V. K Krishna 
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-VI- r. was the setting foi this concourse of men and \TOmen 

Various oM^tions Ld nationalities, when, they sought to Promote world 

p 9 For a decade past, theie were rumours of wais every now and then 
S ,ust when the Conpe^ met. the world seemed to be on the very verge 
of the precipice with the elouds of a world lowering war on its head Spam 
was already^ the scene of a bloody civil wai and her 

incr neutrality weie ranging themselves on one side oi the othei of the com- 
batants In Spain a peacefully elected demociatic Government lepresentmg 
the progressive^ forces was suddenly attacked by Rebel groups with the aid 
of a mercenary army from abioad There is a view that the quairelm Spam 
Spain was really one between the Standard Oil Company and the Royal 
Dutch Shell Firm and we need not feel aghast at such a suggestion when wc 
know how the armament kings of Euiope supplied munitions to their owm 
enemies to be used against themselves not seldom with the knowledge of 
their oAvn Governments We shall see later on how the President of the 
Indian National Congress himself paid a visit tb Spam and on his return 
organised the despatch of food materials to the staiving peoples of that 
country But at the time of the Peace Congiess, the President sent a message 
of greetings to the World Peace Congress in the folloivmg terms 

“While w'e desire peace and try to check the forces making for wai, 
ive feel that real peace can only come when the causes of wai are removed 
The Peace Congress theiefoie must try to discover these causes of war and 
seek to remedy them Otherwise all its efforts will be largely wasted 
We need not toueh upon those causes which make for war m the world and 
which are at present agitating Europe, for you are well acquainted with them 
But I should like to empliasize that peace in colonial countries can only be 
estabhshed with the removal of imperialist domination Peace caimot be 
made an excuse for the^olritinuation of that domination, for imperiahsm 
is itself the negation of peace Therefore, foi us m India, as well as for othei 
countiies situated like us, the first step must be political freedom to be 
followed, I hope, by social freedom Thus we shall be able to build up in 
oui country, in common wath the rest of the world, an enduring foundation 
for peace and freedom and human piogiess 

“ In India today we suffer from all the ills of imperialist domination 
and exploitation, and oui energies therefoie are directed towards the removal 
of these evils The New Act which the British Parliament has passed with 
icferenee to the Indian constitution strengthens this imperialist domination^ 
instead of weakemng it Theiefore we have to combat it and we should 
like our comrades of other countries to realise this present position m India 
and the difficulties we have to face In the economic sphere the distress 
of the peasantry as AveU as of the workers and ot large number of nuddle 
class unemployed is acute Thus the economic situation has reached a 
stage when a mere political solution without the solution of the economic 
problem will bring little relief to the people Stiff the political solution must 
ntevitably precede all other steps And that political solution can only be 
the independence of India The Indian National Congress stands for this 

m 

'''''' National Congress works for Indian independence 
It does not believe in an isolated and aggressive nationalism It loolS forward 

w ^ 1 ? co-operation between nations We 

trust that the Ilorld Peace Congress will work to this end so that the root 
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causes of war roight be removed and an era of peaee and progress dawn on 
^this distraeted world ” O / ' / 

The year 1936 was a year of great unrest and repmssion in which searches, 
arrests, convietions and fantastic orders were the order of the day. Innocent 
books like ‘ Why Shciahsm ’ and ‘ Soviet Sidelights ’ were seized and 
taken away, also books like the “ Wide Sea Canal ” by Gorky, Sherwood 
'Eddy’s " Challenge of the East," "U S S.B handbook’ and ^France today’ 
and ‘ People’s Front ’ by Maurice Thoros, also ’•'Danye Dav Lagyo ’ -(Sea is 
on Fire a Gujarati book by Mr Bhatt of Ahmedabad) As many as 348 
newspapers had to cease publication m the space of a few years prior to 1936 
owing to the operation of the Law of Sedition, the Sea Customs Act, the 
Oidmances Act and the Board of Censors Students were extemed. Reso- 
lutions of Mnmcipahties to present addresses of welcome to the Congress 
President at Lyallpui were suspended Labourers’ rights were restricted 
The infection spread to Pondichery as well, a French settlement A manifesto 
of the Commumst Party was declared forfeit to Government A postal 
envelope with a printed picture of Gandhi was redirected to the sender with 
the remark ‘ Proscribed,’ open'air meetings, processions and demonstrations 
were prohibited m a suburb of Calcutta under Section 144 Cr P. C. Praja 
Samities or Peasants’ Committees were interdicted Betenus were freely 
arrested for technical breach of rules regulating their movements Indian 
States hke Kapurthala, Jodhpur, Mysore, Baroda, Sirbhi, Marwar, Rajananda- 
gaon copied the pohcy of repression In the midst of this dense andTdismal 
darkness, there peeped m a ray of light from the heights of Almora where 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was released on August 1, 1936 on the expiry 
of his term of imprisonment But orders banmng his enLiy into the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab were served on him at the Jail gate, the allegation 
of'the North-West Frontier Province Government being that he had acted 
in a mannei prejudicial to public safety while the Punjab Government only 
said that he had acted or was about to act m a like manner There was too, 
a prisonei in the Lahore Central Jail, Shri Paramanand who was a Lahore 
Conspiracy case prisoner of 1914-15 and therefoie had put m 23 years in 
Jail In the House of Commons, it was stated on behalf of Government that 
it was not proposed to discharge him It may be noted that there were in 
July 1936, over 2,000 detenus in Bengal alone and yet repression was being 
puisued with ever more vigour and persistence Not less than fifty Sociahsts 
and Congress workers of the Punjab were served with orders not to leave their 
villages Three cases of alleged smcide amongst the detenus of Bengal 
took place one each m September, October and November, 1936 and called 
forth a demand from the Poet Tagore for a pubhc enqmry The Bengal 
Government armed their executives, particularly the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, and certain District Magistrates with fresh powers over 
and above those conferred on them by .the Bengal Pubhc Security Act of 
1932 Revolutionary and communistic propaganda was the subject o 
general chaige. These wide and vague powers only ended in penahzing 
Youth Leagues, and ‘labour and sociahstic orgamzations. Terrorist and 
revolutionary suspicions had not altogether disappeared “ Home intern- 
ment ” was widely adopted in Dacca 

“ An order was issued on August 4, that no person between the ages of 
12 and ^0 “shall “ sit or loiter between sunset and sunrise ” in 19 places 
at Dacca and 16 places at Narayanganj including parks, play-grounds and 
temples for one year. Disobedience of the older would be punishable wit^ 
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, , 011/1 finp Such Older was issued foi the thud 

SIX of ^iiorists Act had come into foice 

Ate protSfted M^itiatons the Bengal Government mfoimed the 

Calcutte University that the mteiruption m school work caused by encamp 
Calcutta univer buildings m District town would henceforth be 

Voided as far as possible The Government had at fiist contended that 

no s-H extexned from the c.ty of Bombay 

under Sect, on 27 of the City of Bombay Police Act 1920, during the years 
1933-84, 1934-35 and 1936-36 was 346, 578 and 663 respectlYcly 

“ During this peiiod 67 depoitation orders were issued under bection 6 
of the Foreigner’s Act III of 1864-. Of this number, many oiders were seived 
on peisons concerned on the expiry of sentences which they weie sei_iung 

Sindh — “FiofessoiS P VaswamoftheD G National College, Hydei a- 
had Smdh, was asked to resign his professorship withm thiee days as he 
was supposed to be taking active pait m Congiess politics and had lodged 
Mr M R Masam in Ins house 

N. IP F P — “ The Goveinoi dnected that Sections 5, 16 and 17 of 
the Public Tranquillity Additional Poweis Act would lemam in force in 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Hazra Districts till Decembei 23, 
1936 The Act liad already been enforced in Peshawai Distiict 

Piess Repression — The District Magistrate of Poona demanded a 
security of Rs 1,000 foi the publication of a Marathi Daily LohashahU 
Secuiities of Rs 2,000 were demanded from an Amritsar Daily Punjab 
Kxrti for publishing extracts fiom the speech of the President of a political 
conference The Hans a puiely literal y monthly, devoted to building 
up a common platform of various Indian languages had been required to 
submit a seem ity of Rs 1,000 Demands of securities of Rs 1,000 and 2,000 
were made from a Patna Weekly Azad and Agia Weekly Satmk 
lespectively The sums had been deposited The Mazdoor, a labour 
weekly of Calcutta had to cease publication consequent upon a demand of 
security ” 

Repiession did not begin m 1936 The incidents heiein desciibed foim 
only a diop m the liver that became perennial m its flow The first 
thing that the Piesident addressed himself to after the Lucknow Session 
was theiefore the formation of tlie Indian Civil Liberties Union with Shreemati 
Sarojmi Naidu as the head of the oigamzation and Dr Rabindranath 
Tagore as the Honorary Piesident 

At the fiist Sight, the staiting of a Civil Libeities Union in India may 
strike the Indian politician as the imitation of a practice which has legiti- 
mately crept into western democracies for the protection of Civil Liberties 
would undoubtedly be a factoi of national concern in oidei to preserve and 
perpetuate the hard-won civil liberties which stand m constant dread of 
being oveirun by the leaders of democracy themselves After all, democracy 
loo must submit to the lule undei individual discretion and judgment of 

mxn\<zio\^ wnn ova Xl rf-v . ® 


mimslcis who are the chosen few of the nation Once installed m power, 

goveming IS a difficult process, 
Between the two, it is quite possible, nay, 
it IS quite usual foi popular ministers to encroach upon the rights of the 

conLons wS be St 
In fLn If “ ^ ^ become an uigent national desideratum 

In effect then, tlie scope, structure and functions of such a Union would be 
to correct the lapses fiom the rights privileges and piexogZrorthc 
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populace as guaranteed by chattels, acts, and conventions In India on 
the contrary where no lights exist for the people, when the so-called .consti- 
tution itself is undemoeiatie and is a standing negation of civil rights and 
popular hbeities, a Union such as the one contemplated would be more oi- - 
less an imitation unless it supei -arrogated to itself the whole range of the 
stupendous task under taken and carried on with success by the Indian 
National Congress for over half a centurj’’ For the Civil Liberties Union 
that IS contemplated should in the case of India stiive to establish civil 
liberties m the fiist place, not merely jneseive them as m the case of France,’ 
Ameiica or England But one justification we can sense instantly and m- 
stmetiv'ely The Union that was being established in 1936 might form the 
nucleus of that larger Union which must necessarily function even after 
India shall have established a full democratic constitution, — a development 
which V e can easily concede in view of the faet that the League of the Rights 
of ]\Ian was founded m Fiance in 1898 and that the Civil Liberties Union 
m America was started m 1920 

An instructive publication of the Foreign Department, All-India Congress 
Committee, Allahabad “ On the struggle for Civil LibeHiesf by RamManohai 
Lolna, m 1036 gives a succinct account of the development of such unions 
m France, America and England with a note on the concept of civil liberties 
m India It would be interesting to recall a few of th'e facts as 
mentioned m these pages vhich refer to the pre-war period. Even 
amongst nations like the French and the Americans whose forbears had 
shed their blood for the termination of autociaej’’ and the establishment of 
cml liberties, so many injustices, arbitrary acts, abuses of power and illega- 
hties^aie done against the individual, the associations and the peoples 'of 
the country that Leagues have had to be started m order to make appeals 
to public conscience, representations to public authority, submit petitions 
to Parliament, publish literature, hold conferences, organise demonstrations 
from time to time. The French people need not be reminded of the slogans 
which moved them in then gieat revolution and yet such elementary rules 
and propositions w'hich foimed the basis of revolutions are honoured m their 
breach not seldom but often times. “Men are born and live free and equal 
before Law' ” but the courts and the executive make distmetions between 


man and man Though the natural rights of man comprise liberty, pro- 
perty, security and resistance to oppression and sovereignty is said to reside 
in the nation w'lth the law as the expression of the general will,^'et the number 
of cases in w'hicli the union has had to intervene for the breach of these elear 


injunctions is by no means msigmlicant. It is claimed that even in the midst 
of a war it is the right of a citizen Jo suggest a compromise, to ask for the 
change of a constitution and to visualise peace Yet those who aeted upon 
these claiirs have had to suffer imprisonment foi years In Fiance, the 
League has sought to adapt judicial and executive action to its principles 
and see justice is done from day to day to individual sufferers Public 
opinion IS agitated tlirough the press and the platform and broehures are 
published on various sensational cases Individual cases of political prisoners 
are examined and representations made to Government The French 
League does not confine itself to the defence of rights against the overt 
attacks of laws of sedition, of the press, of restrictions of freedom of asso- 
ciation and those of arbitrary executive aetion or miscarriages of justice, 
but strives for the triumph of democraey and peace without which ‘human 
liberties ’ stand in danger of being engulfed by dictatorial authority ’ The 
League has further interested -itself in the problems of bread to workers. 
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1“ nm- of f^pndal oLgarcMes. It stands lor tJio nat-onansauuu . ...... 

akd tii'^ 'ar.K- mdii^u. and the texiiiination of ^,n-nr and fmMh the grant 
to colonial p^ples It be thus seen t^iat the I>eapc -ror. s 
on a pla^e Trhich is not merely judiaal or exccatirc but is pohacal , aimin^ 
St a^'iUve defence of democrat^ and Tcpubhcanism , 

Ins comkv like the Umted States vrhich has been regaraea for decades 
as The homeland of deinociabc rights, it is c.traordinars' to noace ho* 
“these rights hare been rapidly invaded by a steady development of Jie 
TTifhience of the moneved magnates and oligarchic group? rhere w.s a 
.‘...e vhen interference vnth ‘ strikes ’ only arose vhen pnnc.p'es Lroi-c out 
into ovexi act* again-t peace and good order. Today, the strikes in .Vmenca 
are sought to be subdued bv sallies oi military cliaractcr and bomb' ■> are 
sought to be manTifpclured at the pomt of the bayonet One should Iic' . 
the thought that in a countx* Lkeours, ‘ an imprisonment of fiie jea^-s 


ed in the of .Amexica Proofs are not svanting of cases of miscamage 
of jnstice. s^iobohe of rmlitaiy and judicial administration that is blatant!? 
on the side of big properev.'* \\ hen vre tuxu our attention to the rural conUt- 
tions and the struggles that have developed in the last decades in the U. S -V. 
in the —ake of a fall m agricultoral pnees, the hea?; cJisrgcs o' the mono- 
pohsis therailTray interests and the banking operations, v, c begin to vrondcr 
Trhether the drre strrits to srhich the Amencan peasant h'>s been reduced 
are not reTnTni.;eent of the poverty and hunger of the oppression and the re- 
pression of the bH'pU lando..iting fariii-o.ueTS and faini labourers m Ind’c 
There they have to st.aggle against the same chattel mortgage, andforc- 
dosures ' and attempts to m?ke auction sales impossible as are not un- 
ipinp PT to th“ no-tan campaign in India If farm m^chineiy* could not 
ietch. ^ 4 lor an item and a team of horses has failed to sell, need tve say 
hovT Tndespread must be the resenlment of the faimeis against the invasion 
of their ^=iL.es and hovr it sought to meet them by organisation of slni es 
enrimg m con&cls and armed encounters beli.een the gangmen of the 
cOi^ardes and the State miktia. The sj-ulem of share cropping prevalent 
in .-oathem States of America and the asvaken ing of the tenantry' to a sense 
o* tnerr rignts had met vrith vahant reprisals ending m imprisonment of 

iT^nTnnrr n-? 7tirr^ __1 T __ _T . T •t 


peaceful assemblies for tbe redress of 
}r-^ko 1..T— r probated. The right of ^ee speech is severely curtailed 

militarj', bannmg of organisation and 
at back o' ^h.=; t ®ot uncommon.” \\ e are furtber told that 

Ame?i^ xesenlmpt against tbe imposition of an 

trarv govemTn.ni^'k- a" coi^p^l interest of centralised and arbi- 
ness* d the ab^^S' of^SilriakS”^^ aU of vrhichhaveled to a conscious- 

prevdentin the States remind us of m-eSnitWin pm-pneks 

vhich one -ould hardly ^ circumstance 


are re- 


Co...esstoc.™ie 
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are censored and textbooks expurgated, Auditoiiums ofscliools areuefused to 
political oigamsations of a ladical profession Above all theie is the organisa- 
tion of piivate violence connived at by several States while in others the 
political machineiy is in the employ, moie or less, of bigmterests 

The civil hbeities union of America planks its campaigns undei foui 
; sections evolving its fights on 14 different fionts (1) Freedom of opinion 
including education, lelease of political prisoneiS, immigration and deporta- 
tion laws, public places m all areas or cities for puiposes of meetings, (2) 
Right of labour and peasantry including strikes and picketing, (3) censor-, 
ship particularly over radios, motion pictures, books and post office and 
(4) the fight for racial minorities 

In England too, which is considered to be the home of dembciacy irui tur ed 
by the Mother of Parliaments, the inroads on civil liberty have been begun 
in right earnest It is true, women were once denied franchise, admission 
to the bar and universities, and the Roman Catholics were not admitted 
into the Universities or civil service But these are chapters of past history 
and one should have thought, that m England the house of every English- 
man is truly his castle But it is not so We all know how the triple strike 
was declared illegal by Sir John Simon when he was Attorney-General 
Wrongful arrests and questioning in regard to offences, and refusal of bail 
are a common form of the rapidly developing influence of wealth, and wealthy 
organisations on civil liberty “Loitering with intent” has become of late 
the fad of individual policemen, often it is said for an eye on promotion 
To expose the police action of -wrongful arrests publicity in the press and 
parhament has become necessary The injunction of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Police Powers and on proceedings against the Police questioning 
a person in custody or in prison about his crimes or offences are not honoured 
m their observances as they ought to be At the behest of the Police, bails 
are either refused or excessive demands made Agents pwoocateuT^ jaid 
detention of arrested persons are prevalent in England 'f— ’ J '7 J>' 

We have often wondeied how the British Government in India pressed 
into ser-vice obsolete laws, which were revived to effect deportations and how 
section 144 of Cr P C and section 108 of Cr P C have been made to depart 
from their original purpose and put to uses other than originally intended 
If it is some satisfaction to us to know that a similar misuse of legislation 
exists in England, let us recall the fact of how a law made 100 years ago to 
prevent “ the blo-wing of a horn or a noisy instrument was recently used by 
the Police to prevent a loud speaker campaign for the Peace ballot Like- 
-\vise, a statute of Edward III passed m 1361 was-recently used to imprison 
persons who have done nothing but who, the Government suspects, might 
-say something dangerous It is to combat such invasions and inroads that 
the British Civil Liberties Union has been started for these restrictions aie 
regarded as danger signals And too, the right of free assembly and pro- 
cession has recently come to be severely restricted by Police bans, depart- 
mental encroachments and local legislations which have no legal validity 
The Police have begun to ban public meetings on the plea of obstruction to 
traffic at traditional meeting places The Albert Hall lessees have declined 
the use of the Hall for a type of political meetings and professors or teachers 
have been victimized, who are known to express pronounced views on such 
subjects as war and peace The B B C is again an object of complaint 
for the way it discriminates as between differing views In England too, 
they passed ‘ The Incitement to Disaffection Act ’ in 1934 which presents 
clauses tending to suppress freedom of opinion m the country without in 
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geftaffTciJn malcnls mmlod In ’'fS'7' ''"V; ^hV, 

refused to punt ccitam legal malciials oiil of feat It has bent slatj d I hal 

while in Aiieiica, it is the law that has bceomc the 

m England it is the admimstiation that is to be blamed. 1 he Bi dish Union 
takes^note and espouses the cause ol all peoples iindu Bid ish 1 mham<n 
The National Couneil of Civil Libcihes vas formed m the ''ake ol the Ad 
of 1934 as a non-paily and undenommalional oiganisalion J he tonneu 
seemes its icpoits iindei 0 hcads.-(l) IBc'clmgs, (2) Bioeissions. (.3) I lo- 
paganda, (4) lucgiilai police aelions, (r>) Cnisniship. (0) ^ letnmsulion. 
(7) Seaiches and Piosecutions, (8) Refusal of Passpoils foi Poldual Mcus, 
and (0) Unwaiiantcd dcpoitalions foi iioldnal moms 

Let us now levcit to the events m India and the Moik of Ihe CongreS', 
One othei notable feature of tlic jeni’s voik w.is Ihe icgul'ir Itiiu tioning ot 
the Pailiamentaiy Committee of the Congicss and tlie L.iboiii ComnuUee 
appointed at the picvious session The picpai.dion of llu Elcelion Mani- 
festo in connection with the dcelions to the Piovineial IjCgislatines m the 
ensuing Fcbiuaiy (1987) vas the viagiiuin opw; ol (lu loiiun Thiee and 
half cioies of ediziens wcic cnlianchiscd .is \olcis at these dcelions and llu* 
gospel of the Congicss which hithcito had not pencil ated the k molt villages 
of the country was bound, pai Liculaily m v icn of llie fact thal it nas decide d 
to contest Mushin. scats as well as scats of the behcduled classes, to )reimcal< 
the farthest crevices of the country through the dcclion mamfislo, the diafl 
of which was duly approved .vt a meeting of the A I C C held m Bombav 
on22ndand23rdof August, 1930 Ilcieisthc csscnccofthc mamftslo — 

The Manifesto dwelt upon the economic ci isis m India .ind the ]rov cr ly and 
unemployment of the pcascntiy and the industiial noikeis 'J'hc pioblem 
of national urdcpcirdcncc has tlrcicloic become an urgent one foi tire vast 
millions But then struggles nr this behalf hare only rcsuUcd m intense 
depression and the suprcssion of Civil Liberties Tire Congicss has rejected 
the Government of India Act ol 1937 and has icsohcd to develop internal 
strength by working m the legislatures The policy of Congicssmen vrill In 
to resist British Imperialism and to end its v^aiious Regulations, Oidinanecs 
mrd Acts It stands by the Karachi Resolution relating to FundanrenI rl 
Rights and Duties and will give its fust attention to Prohibition, Laud Re- 
lorin, reduction of burdens on lands, v\ai taxation or rent, the icmov’.rl ot 
niter medlar les the scaling down of debts, and cheap credit facilities In 
re domain of industrial labour, decent standaid of living, •regulated Irouis 

of labour, settlement of disputes and relief against 
^i^omploymcut and the right to form Unions and to 
be the Reforms armed at Removal of sickircss-dis- 
mon piotcctioir of women workers, equality vith 

of untouehabiliHr Citizenship, the iciilov.il 

ment of TClndi 'vn? °ff|^ollaii]ansandbackv\aidclasscs,circoriiagc- 
political misotipiq ip A I^^dustncs, improvement in the treatment of 
the pioo-iamme of! ifn P of communal claims will largely constitute 


ance 
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Labour Unions and organisations and Indsutrial disputes But \\Iiat 
leally promised to be of greater interest and importanec was tlic appronth 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress expressing its desire to meet tin. 
members of the Congress Labour Committee Aceordingly reprcscntatni s 
of the A I T U C.jN F T U, All-India Ilaih\a}’men’sFedeiat ion, Ahmcda- 
bad Textile Laboui Assoeiation, All-India Postal and R. rtl S Union aiul 
All- India Press 'Workers’ Federation, were invited to meet the Committee 
at its next sitting In addition, the Congress President had been invited 
by and was present at, the 15th session of the A I T U C held in Bomlrw 
on May 17, 18 and 19th undei the Piesidentsliip ofShrimatiManibcn Kara 
The eonfeienee addressed itself to important problems sueh as unity vith 
the A I Trade Union Federation, fight foi freedom and closer contact vith 
the Indian National Congiess The conference of the Labom Comimtlci 
with the lepiesentatives of the seveial oiganizations invited, addressed itself 
on August 18, 19, 1936 to the question as to how best the Congiess could 
help laboui oigamzations m their difficulties and could be useful to them 
geneially The employers in the countr}’’ were uiged to give tlicir atten- 
tion to the necessitj'- of giving facilities to the woikeis foi building up Labour 
oiganisations giving lecogmtion to bona fide unions, for the purpose of 
negotiation and lefraimng from victimizing woikers vho participate in the 
activities of the unions The Congress parties m the Legislatures vcic 
lecommended to secuie suitable legislation foi the purpose of giving adequafo 
wages 'to woikeis and geneially according fan tieatment to tlicm The 
attention of the States and Congiess Committees in ‘Biitish India vas 
dia%vn to the gi owing necessity of taking steps to improve the conditions of 
Laboui and to take moie active interest m questions affecting the vclfaio 
of Industiial laboui Again the inci easing tiansfeiencc of Railvajs to the 
State, and the retienchment in the State-oviied Railways and the i eduction 
in the scale of salaiies of lowei paid grades of sei vice therein created pioblcms 
Avliich the Laboui Committee and conference iccommendcd to the attention 
of the Woi king- Committee for the adopting of suitable resolutions. 3 ' ^ 
It would be readily seen how the Congress was fast dei eloping a parlia- 
mentai}’- phase of activity and how discipline constituted the vciy basis of 
its successful conduct But indiscipline had already laised its head heu 
there and elsewhere It was in connection vith an incident at Trichinopolv 
that Sii C Rajagopalachaii thought fit to offer his icsignation of nicmbci- 
ship of the Woiking Committee thus ofleiing a vicarious sacrifice Sn Ja\ a 
Prakash tendeied his lesignation of the membeiship of the ^Voiking Com- 
mittee He had felt that as he had not become a member of the All-India 
Congiess Committee foi some months aftei the Lucknov Congiess, it v as not 
desiiable for him to continue as a mcmbei of tlie Woiking Committee and 
therefoie he had not even stood foi the A I C C at the last mccling of tin 
Biliai P C C These tvo vacancies iieie filled up by the appointment ot 
Shieemati Sai-ojini Naidu and Shri Govmda Vallabha Pant 

Before ue conclude the chapter on tlie Lucknou session, ve deem it 
piopei that the exact position of the President of the yeai must be made 
clear in his own woids . 

I “ Ajs President, I ivas the chief-executive of the Congress and vas sujipns- 
ed to lepresent that organisation but in some major matters of pohei, I 
do not lepiesent the majority vieu -point to vhich exqnession lias been gn e n 
in the lesolutions of the Lucknov Congiess Thus the ^Vo^kmg Committ< t 

could not at the same time represent on these matters my vieu s as veil ''s 

those of the majoiitv Here arose a situation vhich vas not unlike tint 
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' shrivels up and yields place to nobler feehngs, all this I call socialism ” 
Call- it socialism or call it Gandhism that is exactly vhat Congress seeks 
And too, there is much more in common betv’een rrhat Congress seeks and 
what Jawaharlal seeks, for says the latter, “ but before socialism comes or 
can even be attempted, there must be the power to shape our destiny. There 
must be political independence. That remains the big and all absorbing 
issue before us and whether we believe m socialism or not, if ve aie serious 
about independence, we must join forces to wrest it from unwilling hands ’ 
Really and honestly, the Congress under Gandhi’s guidance does not even 
wait for independence to weave its web of sociahsm for, the warp of economic 
leconstruction of the village and the woof of social unity, with the borders 
of moral regeneration are being woven togethei into the fabric of Indian 
nationalism on the loom of time, day and night, v ithout, hone\ cr, the voriies 
of work and wages 



CHAPTER II 


Faizpue Session — December 1986 

The next session of the Congi ess was invited to Faizpui , a name unknown 
to history 01 geography Hitheito it was the cities that vied with each 
ite to sha,e®thf hraL of holdmg tho d-ffeteM sessions of Confess 
and associating their momentous decisions with then own names Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madias, Allahabad, Lalioie, Benaies, Lucknow, Nagpui,Amraoti, 
Bankipore, Karachi, Poona, Ahmedabad, Suiat, Gauhati, Amritsar, Ga^, 
Cocanada, Belgaiim, Cawnpoie, Delhi, these weie the cities that in the 
eye of the country had the title as well as the capacity to mvite the nation 
and ofTei it their hospitality during the annual session But after the Satya- 
graha movements of 1930 and 1932, it was felt by Gandhi who had inaugurat- 
ed the Village Industries Association in October 1934 that true India dwelt 
the seven and a half lacs of villages of India and not m the 


m 


thiee thousand towns oi cities The largei cities had then innings, then 
came the tuin foi relatively smallei cities like Cocanada and Belgaum m 
1923 and 1924 but soon theie was a lapse back to the laigex cities and it was 
Gandlu’s wish that instead of bringing the villages to the Congress held m 
cities, the cities should be taken back to the village and villagers They 
must now learii to organise the national assembly and presently to contiol it 
Thus it IS that Faizpur, Haiipura, Tripuri, and Ramghai have become histoiic 
places 111 the development of Indian Nationalism 

Theie is anothei small cncumstance which in itself is not small but which 
in 1 elation to India’s struggle for freedom has /assumed little importance 
India IS considered the brightest gem m the diadem of the Empne There 
Mere days when such sob-stuff was offered to us as a consolation to our slavery 
and suffeiing India is not meiely the gem but diadem itself, — stone, gold 
and casket, and the Royalty that weais, the cioim has sat very lightly on 
India this century and a half Few have seen the Kmg in this countiy nor 
does Ivingsliip appeal to Indian sentiment as leal Indian Kingship might 
possibly lia\ c appealed in a remote past These are perhaps days when Kings 
and tluones have become cliapteis of past history and many ciowns have 
gone into the melting pot Y et in Britain, leave alone India, tliei e is a charm 
about royalty iihich does not rieai off readily It furnishes the meeting 
point of the energies of the nation and the focus aiound which the con- 
ilicting forces harmonise themselves The British people, when it came 
to that, ^verc not afraid to behead or to depose then Kings but, foi centu- 
iics these experiences had been luckily unknown in the recent past The 
passing an ay of King George V brought his eldest son, ICmg Edwaid VIII 
o tlie throne IGng Edward was known to be somewhat imusual as the 
rmce of He had leanings towards Socialism and hated the con- 

' ^ society He took a living inteiest in the 

up rear a of the nuserable lot of the have-nots and paid frequent visits to 
Uie unemployed m then homes m Wales and elsewhere iSistocracy was 

nnonh unconveutioual and unsoplusticated methods 

openly and deliberately pursued by the Kmg Albeit, in May 1936, a Royal 
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proclamation was published announcing that the Coionation of the King 
would take place on the 12 th of May, 1937 In his speech at the opening of 
his Hist Paihament in 103G, the King declared his intention of visiting India 
aftei Coronation to take part at the Durbar for the proclamation of his 
accession as Empcior On the 2nd of December, however, a crisis ensued 
The Bishqi of Bedfoid expressed the hope that the King was aware of his 
need of God’s giacc, adding that the benefit of the Coronation depended 
on the sclf-dedication of the King lumself The fact was that the King 
had intimated to his mmisteis his desiic to mairy an American lady Mrs 
Enicst Simpson ulio had pieviousl 3 ' divoiced two husbands both of whom 
wcic living and one of whom was a Biitish subject The ministers did not 
view the projiosal favouiablj’. ]\Ir Baldwin on December 4th, announced 
in the House of Commons that IIis Majesty’s Government was not prepaied 
to intioduce special legislation, to allo%v of a morganatic mariiage And 
on Deccmbei 10th the King’s message sigmfjnng his determination to abdi- 
cate, V as 1 cad b^^ the Speaker in the House of Commons The Abdication 
Bill uas duh'’ passed bj'' both the Houses and leceived the Ilo 3 ’^al assent, 
and overnight in daikiicss and drizzle, the cx-King was packed off to an 
unknown destination be 3 ''ond the seas Heie then was a man who threw 
awa 3 ' “ a kingdom foi a girl ” and has since retained his happiness as an 
unsophisticated citizen of the world The lest of his careei does not really 
concern us, but as Duke of Windsor, Edward has been serving the nation 
through peace and uar, though it is strange that during the course of the 
■war he -was sent aua 3 ’- as Governor of Bermudas uith a population of fifty 
thousand 

In Older to obtain a coiiect backgiound for the historical picture of 
India m 193G, we have travelled awhile over Britain and must roam rvidei 
afield into the realms of Russia whose new social older was lapidly settling 
down from the stage of New Economic Policy (N E P ) with vestiges of old 
capitalism still intact to the establishment of the New Constitution marked 
b 3 ’' a complete liquidation of capitalism in all spheres of national economy, 
all this, through the period intervening betiveen 1924 and 1936 It was on 
the 25tli of November, 1936 just a month prior to the Faizpur session of the 
Congress that m tlie great Kicmlm Palace 2040 delegates gathered to discuss 
and adopt the New Constitution of the USSR It was the embodiment of, 
even as it was the testimony to, the economic and political, the cultural 
and social progress achieved, particularly during the pre-vious twelve years 
In one bound, what was purely an agricultural State in the world was trans- 
formed into one of the most advanced powers of the world where the indus- 
tries flourished commensuiately with agrieultuie, organised according to 
modern technique Tire New Constitution introduced a new era and a new 
organisation of the State 'Joseph Stalin, the successor of Lenin came to 
power at the early age of 34 while Lenin himself was 47 when he rose to be 
the head of the Russian State. And at the eighth Congress of the Soviets, 
Stalin spoke in the midst of loud ovations, roars and hurrahs, on the forma- 
tion of the constitutional commission and its tasks^ the change in the life 
of the USSR from 1924 to 1936, the piineipal features of the new draft 
constitution, the bourgeois ciiticism thereon, amendments proposed and 
the significance of the constitution Tire N E P was in its first period 
perimtting a certain revival of capitalism wdiile developing socialism to the 
utmost “ Our industry ” said Stalin, “ presented at that time (1924) an 
unenviable picture and agi’iculture, an even more unsightly picture The 
class of landlords had already been liquidated but the class of Kulaks still 
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i- A a pnnQKlprable force Agriculture as a whole then represented 
represented a ^ ^^ual peSant economies with their backward 

a vast ocean ^ ^ should be said about commodity circula- 

m tr oS W Soist, the so«I sector, constituted some 60 
to 60 % m cSiioaity eireulahon. no more ” By 1986, capitahsmw^ 
wholly liquidated, industry grew into a gigantic force and agricul^re was 
orgamzed under the largest system of mechanised production in ^e world 
equipped with the new technique of collective 

chaids and speculators were completely driven out of the field and the entire 
commodity cnculation passed into the hands of the co-operative and the 
collective farms Thus was the exploitation of man by man abolished aim 
sociahst'ownerslup m the means and implements of production estabhshed 
Those "who were deprived of their civil rights and were outcEsts in the connfey 
covering the categories of the white guardists, the former landlords, Kulaks, 
Clergy, former members of the aristocracy, the Czarist Police and tbe mibtary 
officers and the like were restored their cml rights The proposal to amend 
the constitution so as to take away the rights of secession was recommended 
only to be rejected so as to retain the character of the U S S R of a voluntaiy 
Union of Union Republics with equal rights Stalin was equally opposed 
to the abolition of the Second Chamber, namely tbe Council of nationalities 
as the USSR "was a multinational State Then again Stalin equally 
opposed an amendment to Article 124 to the effect that rehgious rights in 
the USSR should be forbidden Such an amendment, said Stabn, is in 
disharmony with the spirit of the constitution Finally the proposal to 
disfranchise tbe clergymen, former white guards. All-have beens, and persons 
not engaged in sociaUy useful labour, or at least to give them the right to 
elect but not to be elected, was equally to be rejected for according to Stalin, 
Soviet power had disfranchised the non-labouring ^nd exploiting elements 
not for ever but temporarily up to a certain period “ The Soviet law which 
deprived them of suffrage was a retaliation of the Soviet Government 
Since then quite some time has elapsed ” Concluding Stalin said, “ now 
that the turbid wave of Fascism is besmirching the sociahst movement of the 
working class and befouling the demociatic aspirations of tbe best peoples 
of the civilized world, the New Constitution of the U S S R will be an open 
indictment against Fascism and will be a moral help and a real support to 
all those who are at present waging a struggle against Fascist barbarism ” 
Is it any wonder that at Faizpur the atmosphere should have been 
surcharged with socialist slogans, emphasising the rights of workers and 
peasants on the one hand and declaiming against the forces of Imperialism 
other’ Indeed the suggestion of the Sociahst Party 
at the Subjects Committee of the Faizpur Congress urged that “ the Congress 

fiOPinT'Ae T— . J T ■ 1^ 1 -w . _ _ _ 



Unto ^ ^ expected for the call comes from 

Hip says, “ this will be a document testifying to 

n f ^ has been realised m the U. S S R. can be fully realised 

f countries too To this call, comes the response m less than a month 

fiom the Congress Sociahst Party at Faizpur uamontn 

It uas four veeks aftei the Russian Constitution was passed and Lwn 

sSin“met Edward’s abdication that Faizpur 

session met in the bamboo city tliat was soeciallv prpptprJ friTt fiio -r. t! 

and lias named Tdak Nagar When a rtX SL?reSesS toeS met 
.n the tillage surroundings ot Faizpur, one should hayeSgM S tte 
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atmosphere of the Congress might be clouded by the proximity of the events 
in England But India has never thought of its future m terms of Kangslup 
except in so far as she wanted to boycott the ‘ ensuing ’ coronation and it is 
a point of doubt whether this change of personnel of the sovereignty did not 
help to make the boycott of the coronation of a Bang who was not born foi 
the toils and moils of the Kingship, less mterestmg than it might otherwise 
have been To her, tme sovereignty rested in the people and all powei 
and authority emanated from them and the abdication of the Kmg in England 
if anything, strengthened India’s grip of the idea of complete Independence 
in the rural atmosphere to winch lakhs of villagers were diawn 

The Faizpur Congress was from all accounts a great success Perhaps 
it was a better success than anticipated For one thing the talk about 
‘ mass contacts ’ conceived m a particular spnit, became not merely a pro- 
gramme foi the future but afa^t accompli in the organization of the Faizpui 
Session itself, for the power behind the Congress was Gandhi and Gandhi 
in the penumbras of retirement was no less a force than Gandhi m the lime- 
light The beautiful exhibition, of course, was his special concern He 
had looked into the minutest details of all arrangements But it is no use 
having a pure fountain spring of life-giving waters if the channels 'along which 
they course are polluted^— The-somce of ideas may be exalted and uplifting 
but if the executive does not share that spirit of uphft and exaltation, there 
w’lU be a marked diversion between principle and policy, between ideas and 
plans, between theory and practice Here in Faizpur, luckily however, 
the moving force, indeed, the piime mover was Shankar Rao Deo, an ardent 
aiid mtelhgent follower of Gandhi and one being the Maharashtrian that he 
is, endowed wutli profound piactical wisdom. The President too had softened 
down a good deal since he bewailed his fate in winding up the Lucknow 
session His grip of realities during the previous eight months began to 
bridge the gulf, yawning at Lucknow between himself and his environment 
When his name was mentioned for the Presidentship of the Congress, he 
made a statement of a challenging nature in which he asked the country to 
beware of his sociahstic principles and programmes But nothing daunted, 
VaUabhbhai Patel gave a timely rejoinder which helped the President- 
designate to discover his bearings. If therefore the Faizpur Session sails 
smoother than that at Lucknow the reasons for the change would be found 
in a sense as much in the background of the Presidential election as in 
the schoolmg that the President of Lucknow had had for well nigh a year in 
the umversity of life We take some extract from the relative corres- 
pondence. 

“In a way, last year I represented a link between the various sets of ideas 
and so I helped somewhat in toning down the diflPerences and emphasising 
the essential unity of our struggle against Imperialism So undecided, I 
could say neither ‘ yes ’ nor ‘ no ’ defjuitely and I remained silent on this 
issue leaving chance to decide it. Nominations for the Presidentship have 
now been made and as the time for election draws near, I feel that I cannot 
remain silent any longer and I must tell my countrymen what my feelings 
are ^ 

“ I shall gladly welcome the election of any of my colleagues and co- 
operate with him in another capacity in the great enterprise we have ui^er- 
talcen. Should, however, the choice of my countrymen fall on me, I dare 
not say ‘ no ’ to it I shall submit to their pleasure But before they so 
decide they must realise fully what I stand for, what thoughts move me. 
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what the spimgs of action are for me m speech and writing I have given 
Tnotgl mdicabon of this and from this I ivant to lie judged 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has issued a statement regarding his with 
drawal from Congiess Presidential election fiom which the following pas- 
sages are taken 

“ Mv withdrawal should not be taken to mean that I endorse all the 
views Jawahailal3i stands for Indeed Congressinen know that on some 
vital matters my views are in conflict with those held by Jawaharlalji Fo 
instance, I do not believe that it is impossible to purge capitalism of its' 
hideousness While the Congiess holds to non-violence and truth as in- 
dispensable means for the attainment of independence, Congressmen, 
to be logical and true to then profession, must believe m the possibility ot 
weaning those who are mercilessly exploiting the masses from what is a crime 
against humanity I believe that when the masses awake to the sense 
of their terrible condition, they will know how to deal with it There is 
no difficulty in my subsciibing to the doctrine that all land and all wealth 
belong to all Being a farmer myself and having identified myself v ith the 
peasantry for years, I know wheie the shoe pinches But I know that no- 
thing can be done except through the power of the people 

“There is again no difference of opinion about the objective All of us 
want to destroy the imposed constitution How to destroy it from within 
the legislatures is the question It will depend upon the resources and 
the resourcefulness of those men and women who enter the legislatures 
under the Congress banner The All-India Congress Committee or ilie 
Working Committee will define the Congress policy but its enforcement y, ill 
depend upon the loyalty and resourcefulness of its representatives. 

“ The question of ‘ holding office ’ is not a live issue today But I can 
visualise the occasion when acceptance of office may be desirable to achie\ e 
the common purpose There may then be a sharp division of opinion be- 
tween Jawaharlalji and myself or rather among Congressmen We knov 
J awaharlalji to be too loyal to the Congress to disregard the decision of the 
majority, assuming that the lattei lays doivn a policy repugnant to lum 
I am no more wedded to the Parliamentary programme than to acceptance 
of office I only want to say that we might in the course of events be driven 
to such acceptance but it shall never be at the loss of self-respect or to com- 
pmmise our objective Indeed, I give this programme a secondary place 
ihe real work lies outside the legislatures Therefore, we have to reserve 
omv^^ength and resources for working the constructive programme and 
forces The Congress President hasrno dictatorial powers 
well-built organisation He regulates the pro- 
^ caiTies out ^6 ^cisious of the Congress as they may be arrived 

bv electm^f^anv Congress does not part with its ample powers 

by electing any individual— no matter who hq is. ^ 

fit plump for Jawaharlalji as being the 

from“„TT^ Sapafd Xcf 

Of a quandary a..d*not kr;4“?rrdXM 
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into my confidence That statement seems to have given rise to some con- 
troversy m the Press As I have been incessantly touring m the interior, 

I have not been able to see most of the Press comments and do not kncnv 
what they are Such as I have seen have surprised me for they seem to 
laise issues which I had not intended to raise 

“I did not Avish to enter into this controversy, for I am placed in a 
peculiar position I had no desire to be re-elected President and I had - 
stated I would welcome the election of another and would gladly co-operate 
with him Eminent and respected colleagues have been suggested for the 
Piesidentship and election of anyone of them would be m the fitness of things 
Yet under the circumstances, as I pointed out previously I could not say 
‘ no ’ I have, however, just received a telegram to the following effect 
^ fiom two close colleagues of mine ‘Newspapers interpiet your statement 
treating your eleetion as a vote for Socialism and anti-office acceptance 
We think it reiterates your oivli views on Socialism and at the same time 
treating political independence as of paramount importance and pleading 
for joint aetion and youi election as no vote for Socialism or anti-office 
acceptance Misunderstanding needs clearing ’ 

“ In view of this request of my colleagues I eannot remain silent I 
would and I have just heard Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has is^iled a statement 
on this subject But I have not seen or lieaTd it so far and I do not know 
what the exact nature of it is The view expressed about my statement 
m the above telegram is peifectly correct It would be absurd for me to 
treat this presidential election as vote for Sopialism or anti-office acceptance 
I have expressed my views on Socialism and pointed out how this colours 
all my outlook and my activity I have further expressed myself often 
enough against office acceptance and whenever opportunity occurs, I shall 
press this viewpoint before the Congress, but it is for the Congiess to decide 
this issue directly and on full consideration of it and not as it were by casual 
and indirect vote I do believe political independence is the paramount 
issue before the country and necessify for joint, united action on this is 
incumbent on all of us I say this to remove any misunderstanding and 
not suggest even indirectly that I should be elected If in spite of this I am 
elected, it can only mean my general line of activity during last eight months 
IS approved by majority of Congressmen and not my particular views on 
any issue Considerations that have led me to act m that way Jicfid and in 
so far as I can, I shall continue to act m the same way whether I am President 
or not ” 

In his presidential address at Faizpur (1936) after welcoming back 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan from his internment and Sri M N. Roy who had 
just emerged from “ a long and most distressing period m prison ” he dwelt 
upon “ the tnumphant course of Fascism in Europe ” speaking ever in a 
more strident voice, and introducing an open gangsterism m international 
affairs and antieipated the world war to which it would lead inevitably, 
unless eheeked m time The rape of Abyssinia and the tragedy of Spam 
were there as witnesses to it. , 

The foreign policy of Britain was not altogether innoeent The futile 
f avowal of non-intervention of the League powers only helped to weaken 
the Spanish democratic government British Imperialism was only the 
handmaid of the Fascist power In the midst of this reaction, of all these 
reaetionary forces “ the Congess ” the President said, “ today stands for 
full democracy m India and figjhts for a democratic state, not for socialism 
It IS anti-imperialist and strived for great changes m our political andecono- 
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T 1 ir,mp nf f'vrnts amU lead io socialism , for Ihal 

m,c stTOrtme I hope Tl.ncnflcr he filmed 
seemstometheoixy y conslilulmn. the olcclion niatufcslo. 

the^Constituent Assembly, the convention of all Coiiricss lc;,'isIators, tlu 
need to oppose the federal stnictuic of the Act and to am do on a clean slate 
afresh ' The President then discussed at length the question of aceeplnnct' 
of office and reminded Iioav at LucknoAv lie had ventured tot ell the ( onpess 
that in his opinion, acceptance of ollicc A\as a negation of the policy 
lection of the Aet and hoA\ since LiicknoAA the election nianifcsio ftirlhcr 
clarified the position that avc aacic going to the Icgislntincs not to ro operate 
Avith the Act but to combat it He had no doubt that the onl> logical 
consequence of the Congicss policy is to ha\c nothing to do amHi tlu omcc 
and the ministry Any deviation from this A\ould mean a 
policy It Avould inevitably mean a kind of p.iitnership amHi iJntish Jm- 
perialism in the exploitation of the Indian people an aeqiiiesi cnee. e\cn 
though under protest and subject to rcscnmtions in the basic ideas under- 
lying the Act, an association to some extent amHi British Iinpcrialisiu in tlu 
hateful task of the repression of our adsanced elements” 

“ The real object before us ”, the President conlinucd, “ is io build uj) 
a poAverful joint front of all the anti-Impcnahstic forces in the countrA' 
The Congress has been indeed m the past and is today such a united popular 
front, and inevitably the Congress must be the basis and piAot of limited 
action The active participation of the oigamscd A\orkcts and pcasautN 
in such a front Avould add to its'strcngth and must be a\ clconicd Co-opera- 
tion betAveen them and the Congress organisation has been growing .ind h.is 
been a marked feature of the past year This tendenej must hceneonragccl 
The most urgent and vital need of India today is this united national front 
of all forces and elements that arc ranged against Imiicnalism ilhm the 
Congress itself most of these forces arc represented .ind m spite of their 
diversity and difference in outlook they liai’-c co-operated anct worked to- 
gether for common good ” 

We may noAV proceed to a rapid rcAUcw of the subjects discussed at 
Faizpux and the resolutions passed thereon Tlicrc is a certain (lisad\anlagt 
in studying the history of a country in broken instalments of c\cu length 
tor events do not lend themselves to natural pauses at slated tunes But 
t ere is a certain atmosphere charged aa'iUi certain electric currents Avhich 
envelopes all along the political life of the nation and determines iks reactions 

FaizpurT as at Lucknow, we had the same 
-I ro ^ ^ World Peace Congress, the same apjirchcnsions of a aa orld 

poignancy over the deprnation of ciaiI liberty and the same 
general elections m India The Indian 
in Sentember AuaR- Peace Conference at Brussels Avliich was lieltl 

Honorarv Prpsiripnf^l^ which Monsieur Romam Holland, 

had invited thp Tnfi, ° World Committee against War and Fascism, 
no chance for World?eacVsTlon?as^Jr% Confess, there appeared 

nation by another continued K r ^ domination and exploitation of one 
this view ever smpp 1QW f ^ Congress indeed had been emphasising 

"Soirs md fte Sbtov thedangors of .mperrnN 

rrh r '"Ability of India being made a tool in such conflicts 

against IndTm^st e^^lmtftion^^^^^ ^ pious resolve to aa am the country 

and resources for the purposes of people, her man power 

purposes ot British Imperialism in the event of a w orld 
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war breaking out and after eategorieally stating that no credits must be 
voted for such a war and voluntary subscriptions and war loans must not be 
supported and all other war preparations resisted, addressed itself to the 
question of Peace m the frontier of India and friendship with our neighbours 
It IS the firm belief of the Congress that the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment of India in North Western Frontier has been a total failure, conceived 
as it IS in the interests of imperialism The Congress believes that the charge 
laid against the frontier Pathan tribes as being fierce and aggressive, is base- 
less and that it is possible to make them a valuable source of strength bj'- 
cultivating friendly relations with them Nearer home, the unjust and 
inhuman policy of British Government m India in keeping thousands of 
Indians in detention for indefinite periods had dome up for emphatic con- 
demnation of the Congress Their release and an inquiry into the causes 
which had led to the suicide of three detenus in three successive months as 
well as the closure of the Andamans which, had been revived were the con- 
crete demands made by the Congress at Faizpur 

But perhaps the most important of the subjects considered at Faizpur 
related to the elections and the Constituent Assembly, a convention of 
the elected members of the legislatures, non-participation in the coronation 
and other imperialist functions and finally the hartal on April 1, 1937 The 
'last was meant to demonstrate effectively the will of the Indian people 
to resist the imposition of the unwanted Constitution which, the Congress 
considered, would be a betrayal of India’s struggle for freedom and only 
result in strengthening the hold of British Imperialism and a further exploit- 
“ ation of the Indian masses India claimed for herself the right to fiame her 
own constitution and if a genuine democratic State, with its political power 
transferred to the people as a whole, should come into existence, it could 
only come through a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage and 
invested with the power to determine finally the constitution of the country 
-The question of acceptance of office was once again held over to be decid^ 
by the A I C. C as soon as possible after the provincial elections But 
in the meantime, it was resolved that a convention should be held consisting 
of the Congress members of the various provincial and central legislatures, 
the members of the All India Congress Committee and such other members 
as the Working Committee might decide upon It was through this con- 
vention that the demand for the Constituent Assembly was intended to be 
put forth The Election Manifesto, already considered by the A I C C. was 
duly endorsed and the Agiarian piogramm^ drafted at Lucknow was with 
certain modifications tentatively adopted and virtually incorporated with 
the Election Manifesto The Congress having just undertaken a parlia- 
mentary programme could not possibly dally with any programme of Civil 
Disobedience while yet the burning issue of acceptance of office was awaiting 
settlement Accordingly, it contented itself with a resolution of non- 
participation m the ensuing coionation functions without committing itself 
to a programme of boycott This latter aspect of the matter as well as the 
rider to the resolution that the Congress desired to make it clear that its 
resolution was m no way intended to express any ill-will or discourtesy to 
the King’s person, created a sharp and even acrimonious discussion but 
the resolution itself was accepted by the Congress 
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Faizpur and apteu or the elections 

The atmosphere at Faizpur which was rural in character was naturally 
charrred with ideas of mass contacts and whether such contacts were sought 
?o bf promoted directly m the establishment of primary committees m . 
Villases and in the Mohallas of towns or whether organic connections were 
sousht to be established between the Congress as the mam body and Trade 
Unions Labour Associations and Kisan Sabhas, the fact remained that it 
Avas sought to nouiish the mighty stream of the Congress through the tribu- 
taries of mass organisation, enriching the contents of the national body 
in every respect The same purpose was achieved really by the wide pro- 
paganda occasioned by the general elections The enfranchisement of 
crores of voters including the ivives of men voters and those that could sign 
their names gave an impetus to the awakening of women with their civic 
consciousness on the one hand and to the progress of literacy in one bound 
on the other Thousands of women came forward to register their names 
as voters and thousand more of illiterate men who had ]ust learnt to sign 
their names. It did not take long for Government to notice lioiv a storm 
of political aivakening was sweeping the country from end to end and to 
realise that after all although the enfranchisement extended to a tenth of 
the population, even so it was about to start a silent revolution in the eountry 
In spite, therefore, of unequivocal declarations and assurances by the Undei- 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy and others as to the observance of strict 
neutrality of Government Servants in the matter of elections to the Pro- 
vincial legislatures, it was regrettable to note that several Local Governments 
Avere still persisting in maintaining disqualifications of intending Congress 
candidates on the score of convictions for political offences There Avere 
instances too of continued active interferences in certain provinces, of the 
banning of peaceful processions, meetings, hoisting of National flags and 
of preventing the movements of respected Congress leaders especially m the 
N. "W F Province Reference has already been made to the lelease of 
Khan Abdul Gaffar IClian on the condition that he should not enter the 
Punjab or N W F Province The order under section 6 of the N W F 
Province Public Tranquillity Act,— Act III of 1932 Avhich was handed ovei 
to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at Faizpur by the District Superintendent of 
Police, East Khandesh is as follows — 

“ IJfliereas he (Chief Secretary) is satisfied that there are reasonable 
and sumcient grounds for believing that you have acted m ■& manner 
pTejudiciai to Ihe Public tranquillity and m furtherance of movement 
preju icial to the public tranquillity the Governor in Council hereby 
directs that you shall not enter, remain or reside m the N W F Pro- 
vince , the order to remain in force until the 29th of December, 1937 

PeshaAvar, December 14, 1936 ” 

To deny the right of entry to one’s oAvn native province on the eve of 
general elections, that is Avithin tAvo months of the date on which they should 

Itself that ^ certain spirit of vindictiveness Avhich proves by 
itscU that Government Avas not Avillmcr to nlav thp ctotyip. Tf i 

be said that the hostile attitude of the Government only served trstiSte 
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these handicaps This was not all The system of voting proposed for the 
illiterate rural voters of the provincial assemblies was completely destructive 
of the secrecy and freedom to vote which is the legitimate right of every 
voter and therefore a demand was made that it should be replaced by the 
system of coloured bodies with or without symbols as had already been pro- 
posed by the All India and Provincial Franchise Committees. As a matter 
of fact, if we may anticipate events in narration, the system of coloured 
boxes was adopted in South India and the yellow colour chosen by the Con- 
gressmen proved to be as auspicious to the Congress elections as it had always 
been to the women and children at home in (Hindu) domestic and social 
- life The programme of the Congress was clear To organise the elections 
and secure lasting triumph for the Parliamentary phase of national life was 
the supreme duty before the Congress To hold thereafter a convention, 
not as a substitute for a Constituent Assembly but as a preparation for it 
as well as for disciplined and effective fight against the federal structure 
and the rest of the New Act, was the next duty The Constituent Assembly 
was meant to frame a constitution for a free India “ It was meant to be 
a grand ‘ Panchayat ’ of the nation elected on an adult franchise meeting 
when the reality of power has already shifted to the people so that they can 
give effeet to their decisions without any interference from the outside 
authority and thus establish a free democratie State for which the Congress 
stands ” Above all m this great campaign representing a new phase of na- 
tional fight, the maintenance of discipline, unity of command and control 
and above all, willing and cheerful obedience rendered to the chosen leaders 
of the nation were the supreme desiderata of the moment 

Disciplinary rules In supersession of the previous resolutions of 
the Working Committee in regard to disciplinary action the following rules 
were adopted by the Committee ^ 

1 The Working Committee may take disciplinary action against, 

{i) Any Committee of the Congress which deliberately acts or 
carries on propaganda against the programme and decisions of 
the Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders 
passed by any higher authority or by an umpire, arbitrator or 
commissioner duly appointed 

{^^) Any member of a Congress Executive or elected 'Congress 
Committee who deliberately acts or carries on propaganda 
against the programme and decisions of Congress or deliberately 
disregards or disobeys any order passed by any higher authority 
or by an umpire, arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed 

(lit) Any member of the Congiess who deliberately acts contrary 
to the decisions of the Congress or deliberately disregards or 
disobeys any orders passed by any authority, umpire, arbitrator 
or commissioner duly appointed or is guilty of embezzlement 
of Congress ifunds or other fraudulent action in connection 
with funds and accounts, or of having broken a pledge given 
to the Congress or any subordinate committee or of any 
fraudulent action in connection with funds and accounts, or of 
having broken a pledge given to the Congress or any subordinate 
committee or of any fraudulent action in connection with the 
enrolment of members of the Congress or election to a Congress 
Committee or who deliberately acts m a way which in the 
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opinion of the Working Committee is likely to lower the power 
end piesbge of the Congress so as to render his continuance ns 
a member of the Congress undesirable in the interests of the 
Congress 

2 («) In the case of a Committee of the Congress, disciplinai}'^ actiort 

may be the supersession of such a Committee , and such 
further action against offending individual members as may 

be necessary 7,7 

(?i) In the case of a member of any Congress Executive 01 elected 
Congress Committee, the disciplinary action may be his lemoval 
from such office or membership, and the fixation of a period 
during which he cannot be validly elected to any office or 
’ membership in any committee of the Congress 

(m) In the case of a member of a primary Congress organisation 
disciplinary action may be a disqualification for a stated period 
' fiom standing for any election including election to the legisla- 
tures and local and municipal bodies or exercising any other 
light as a member during the unexpiied period of his member- 
ship and the fixation of a period during ivhich lie may not be 
admitted to the membership of the Congress 

3 No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being 
given to the Committee or individual concerned to state its or his case and 
answer such charges as are made before the Working Committee 

4 The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees 
shall also have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate 
committees and members of any Congress Executive Committees and members 
of primary committees within their province In all such eases the rules 
and procedures as are laid down for taking action by the Working Committee 
simll be applicable It shall be open to the Committee or member against 
whom such disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Working 
Committee provided that pending the appeal he obeys the order appealed 
OTder^^ The Working Committee may however stay the operation of the 

^ W orking Committee is not sitting, the President may take 

artnnS^if matters in regard to disciplinary action and shall 

PrLidJS Working Committee. In all such cases the decision of the 

S- 0 ^ meeting of the Working Committee 


Elections 1937. 

m nSKvS^w candidates (428 seats) won 26; most of which were 

iladras 159 Congress out of 215 seats 

,7 T, Justice Party 21 only 

^ 5 134 out of 228 

a'- It ” ” 
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Bombay nearly ^ 
Assam 

ft 

35 out of 108 

N.W F.P 

19 

„ 50 (Muslims 23 were divided) 

Bengal 

60 

„ 250 

Punjab 

18 

„ 175 

Smd 

8 

, 60 

POSITION OF THE CONGRESS 

PARTY IN THE LEGISLATIVE 


ASSEMBLIES 

-The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa The Congress is the biggest single 
party in 4 provinces, namely Bombay, Bengal, Assam and North Western 
Frontier Province In the Assemblies of Sind and Punjab, the Congress is 
m a comparatively smallei minority 


The following table shows the number of seats won by the Congress 
m different Provincial Assemblies and the percentage of votes secured by 
the Congress. 



Total No 


Percentage 

Approximate 

percentage 


of seats 

Seats won 

of total 

of the total 

Piovmce 

in the 

by the 

seats won 

votes (cast) 


Legislative 

Assembly 

Congress 

by the 
Congress 

secured by 
the Congress 

Madras 

215 

159 

74 

65 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 

75 

Bengal 

250 

54 

22 

25 

C P 

112 

70 

62 5 

61 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

56 

U P. 

228 

134 

^ 59 

65 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10 5 

13 

N W F P 

50 

19 

38 


Sind 

60 

-7 

11 5 

12 

Assam 

108 

33 

31 


Orissa 

Muslim Seats 

60 

30 

60 



The total number of jMushm seats in the Legislative Assemblies of the 
11 provinces is 482 Out of this number the Congi ess contested only 58 and 
won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 


Labour Seats 

The total numbei of Labour seats in the 11 piovinces is 38 Of these 
the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 pei cent of the seats 
contested 

Landholder’s Seats 

The total numbei of seats reserved for Landholders in the Assemblies 
of the 11 provinces is 37. Out of this number the Congress contested 8 
and won 4 
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Commerce and Industry 

The total numbei of seats icscr\ 
Assemblies of the 11 piovmces is oG 


cdfoi Commcicc and Imlusliics in the 

Of these the Congress contested 8 and 


"'“iTlsnote^^oitUythatmalUhoP.ovmccs Cong.os. cond.datrs h,uc 

mai here be 


given 


Congress won 44 Seats 
Congiess nationalists 
won 11 Seats 


The composition of the Central 
ford scheme was as follows 


55 Scats 

out of a total of 
98 Elected Scats 

Assembly undei tin 


Non-JIuslims 52 

Muslims 30 

Europeans 9 Nominated tl 

Landlords 7 

Gommeice & Indus ty 6 
Sikhs 2 

106 


I\Iontagu Cliclms- 


The elections Iiad brought success to the Congiess, and isith it {iroblcms 
of a difficult character nhich it nas not u holly in the poner of the (^ngress 
to solve The Working Committee took the eaihest opporlumt\ at the end 
of February to congratulate the nation It said — 

“ The Working Committee congratulates the nation on its isondcrful 
response to the call of the Congress during the recent elections, demon- 
strating the adherence of the masses to Congress policy and Ibcir firm 
determination to combat the nciv Constitution and end it, and by means 
of a Constituent Assembly to establish an independent and democrat u 
State and remove the many burdens under vhich all sections of our 
people suffer The Committee leahsing the high responsibility with 
which the nation has charged it, calls upon the Congress organisation 
and, in particular, the newly elected Congress members of the Lcgislatui es 
to remember always this trust and responsibility, to uphold Congress 
ideals and principles, to be true to the faith of the people, and to labour 
unceasingly as soldiers of Swaraj for the freedom of the motherland anti 
the emancipation of her suffering and exploited millions ’ 

The oath of allegiance wms a real bugbear There w'ere many wlio 
conscientiously objected to the takmg of the oath in tbef orm in vogue avow mg 
loyalty to the British sovereign Doubts having been raised regarding the 
propriety of takmg such an oath 'of allegiance, the Working Committee a I 
once proceeded to declare that the taking of that oath, in no wmy lessened 
or varied the demand for independence and that the primal y allegiance of all 
Congressmen as well as of all Indians w'as to the Indian people Accordingly, 
before taking the oath of allegiance to the sovereign sometime later than the 
n wffiich the New Act w ould come into force, 

the Convention of newdy elected members of Legislatures and others that 
met on March 19 and 20 administered to them all, the prior oath of National 
ndependence and allegiance to the Indian people which ran as follows — 
, a member of this All-India Convention, pledge myself to the service of 
India and to work in the legislature and outside for the independence of 
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India and for ending the exploitation and poverty of her people I pledge 
myself to work under the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of 
Congress ideals and objectives to the end that India may be free and inde- 
pendent and her millions freed from the heavy burdens that they suffer from ” 
The immediate duty of the nation was to co-ofdmate the extra-parhamentai v ' 
activities of Congress members of Legislatures with the work inside them 
and to that end keep themselves m touch with their respective constituencies 
so as to give them all possible help in their day-to-day struggles The duty 
was laid on them of having to share the responsibility of keeping the Congress 
organisation in their areas in efficient workmg condition and in touch with 
the masses they sought to represent Further, the awakening of the masses 
during the election campaign and their interest m Congress work must be 
activized so as to make them function with a constant and continuous interest 
in natidnal uplift There remained the Congress policy m the Legislatuies 
which awaited Retailed description and it was to be governed by the following 
policy ^ 

1 The Congress has entered the legislatures not to co-operate with the 
new Constitution or the Government but to combat the Act and the policy 
underlying it, as this Act and policy are intended to tighten the hold of British 
Imperialism on India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people 

* The Congress adheres to its general and basic policy of non-cooperation with 
the apparatus of British Imperiahsm except in so far as circumstances ma}’’ 
require a variation 

2 The objective of the Congress is Puma Swaraj or complete indepen- 
dence and to that end all its activities are directed The Congress stands for 
a genuine democratic State m India where political p'ower has been transferred 
to the people as a whole and the Government is under their effective control 
Such a State can only be created by the Indian people themselves, and the 
Congress has therefore insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected by adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country’’ The Constituent 
Assembly can only come into existence when the Indian people have develop- 
ed sufficient power and sanctions to shape their destiny without external 
interference 

3 The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures 
IS to fight the new Constitution, to resist the introduction and working of 
the Federal part of the Act, and to lay stress on the nation’s demand for a 
Constituent Assembly Congress members of the legislatures have been 
directed by the Faizpur Congress to take the earliest opportunity to put 
forward in the new Assemblies this demand for a Constituent Assembly, 
and to support it by mass agitation outside 

4. Congress members of the legislatures must remember the Congress 
policy of not assisting or co-operating with any function oi activity, calculated 
to enhance the power or prestige of British Imperialism in India Cere- 
monial, official, or social functions of this kind must therefore be avoided 
and no Congress member should take part in them In doubtful cases 
individual members should not take any action themselves but should refer 
jfco the Congress Party in the Assembly and should abide by its decision 

5 No Congress members of the legislatures may accept a title given 
by the British Government 

6 The Congress Party m each Provincial Assembly must act as a 
disciplined body, the leaders of which will represent the Part}’’ in any con- 
versations with the Government and other groups Individual members 
shall have no official contacts with Gkivernment other than those resulting 
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from their duties as members, and such as may be expressly autlioriscd by 

mil be expected to be 111 their places in the Assemblies 
during the S—d nheS the party is attending There should be no 

except for lesve teken and cause slicwn i n i i 

8 All Congress members of the legislatures shall be dressed m 

Congress parties m the Provincial Assemblies must not enter into 

any alliances with other groups in the Assembly without the permission of 

the Working Committee . , , i i 

10 Any member of the Provincial Legislatures not elected on behalf 

of the Congress but willing to take the Congress pledge ancl^abidc In Congress 
prineiples and discipline may be taken into the Congiess Partj in that legis- 
lature, if the Party consider his admission desirable But no person against 
whom disciplinary action has been taken by the Congress may be accepted 

without the permission of the Working Committee 

11 Congress members should press for the carrj mg out of the Congress 
programme as enunciated m the Election ]\Ianifesto and the Congre^^s agrarian 
resolution In particulai they should work for — 

(?) Substantial reduction in rent and revenue 

(??) Assessment of income-tax, on a progressn c scale, on agricultural 
incomes, subject to a prescribed minimum 
(m) Fixity of tenure 

(m) Relief from the burden of rural debt and arrears of rent and re- 
venue 

(v) Repeal of all repressive law s 

(t/i) Release of political prisoners, internees and detenus 
(vit) Restoration of lands and property confiscated or sold b\ Govern- 
ment during Civil Disobedience !Mo\ ements 
('oiit) Eight hours day for industrial workers, without reduction of 
pay Living wage 

(nr) Prohibition of intoxicating liquor and drugs 

(x) Unemployment relief 

(xi) Reduction of high salaries, allowances, and cost of administration 
of Government 

12 Under the existing Act, with all its safeguards and special pow ers 
in the hands of the Viceroy or the Governor, and its protection of the Services, 
deadlocks are inevitable They should not be avoided w hen they occurx\ hilc 
pursuing Congress policy 

13 Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies should further 
give expression to certain important demands of all-India application w Inch 
may not be given effect to in the Provincial Assemblies, such as, substantial 
reauction of the military expenditure as w'ell as of the higher civil services ; 
complete national control over trade and tariffs and currency , repeal of all- 

ndia repressive legislation , freedom of speech, press and association , 
opposition to w ar preparations, credit's and loans 

14 Congress members in the Assemblies must ahvays endeavour to 
mobilise public opinion in their constituencies for the particular demand 
they are putting fonvard m the legislatures Work in the legislatures should 

^ vith activity outside and mass movements bull tup in 

support of those demands and of Congress Policy m general ” ^ 

this work inside and outside the Legislatures, 

this phase of national fight along the parliamentary front in all its fierceness 
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was to be maugurated-witli a peaceful hartal on 1st. April 1937 as the anti- 
constitution day so as to demonstrate the will of the Indian people to resist 
the imposition of the new constitution It would be appropriate at this 
juncture wheti the National Convention was about to meet and a final decision 
taken on the question of formation of ministries to study why there was a 
volume of feeling against the acceptance of office on the merits of the question 
The Convention was shortly to meet and which place could be a bettei 
venue for the gathering of the chosen representatives of the Nation than 
the Metropolis of India, a place charged with the memories of seven Empires 
ruined and bearing in it the promise of political changes no less revolutionary 
than those which form foi gotten chapters of histojry A preliminary ex- 
hortation was addressed to the nation by Sardar Vallabhbhai J Patel on 
the eve of the Convention in the following words 

“ I was entrusted by the Congress with the work of organising the 
elections and seeing that it achieved success at the polls Thanks to the 
wonderful co-operation of Pandit Jarvaharlal Nehru and his inspiring lead, and 
the untiring efforts and willing co-operation of my colleagues, Babu Raj endra 
Prasad, Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant, and Mr Bhulabhai Desai and the 
tremendous enthusiasm sho^vn by the entire countrj^ we have more than 
achieved oUr object In the South our victory has been phenomenal Even 
Christians won on the Congress ticket This is largely due to the re-entij'- 
of that great and astute politician, ]\Ir C Rajagopalachari, into the Congress 
“ The first stage of oui work is over and we are now on the thieshold of 
the next stage, which will require all our energy and time, at least in the 
immediate future If we show the same determination and unity as we 
exhibited ^in a remarkable degree in winning the elctions m our legislative 
programrne, whatever that be, I have no doubt that we will once again" 
confomid our enemies and hasten the day of Swaraj I dare say that Congress- 

men who will be present at Delhi will stram every nerve to keep up a solid, 
united front, however much we may disagree on the methods of our approach 
to our common goal and loyally abide by the decision of the Congress Execu- 
tive, whatever that decision might be 

“ The Congress objective of ending the Government of India Act would 
not be achieved unless the hands of the Congress legislators weie strengthened 
by those outside in the country by carrying on extra-parliamentary activities 
India has demonstrated m no uncertain terms her corifidence in the 
Congress With winning the elections, the Congress has just commenced' 
^ its fight -- - , 

“ Now that the Congress has come out with flying colours in the elections, 
the Times of London and other papers and politicians, were volunteering 
unsolicited advice to the Congress aS to how it should conduct itself-, if it 
was to retain the confidence of the electorate The piogramme contained 
in the Congress election manifesto was interpreted in a quite different way 
by these “ friends” of India India knew what the Congress stood for and 
-what its programme was The people had not been given any false hopes 
The programme contained in the election manifesto was what Indians should 
get and wquld get under a Swaraj Government ” 

In the midst of universal jubilation, with hopes not unmixed with a 
certain feeling of trepidation, the Convention met in Delhi and w'as pre- 
ceded by a sitting of the All India Congress Committee on the 17th lyiarch. 
and on the evening of the 17th of March, Sliri Subash Chandra Bose was 
released unconditionally in shattered health after a continued detention and 
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st-sssSSSS"?: 

MMoSnce of office m ptovmces whcio (he Congress commanded n 
maionty^m the Legislature, provided the Congress party m the Lcgislnlurt 
wS sSm and svas able to state publicly that the Governor von d nol 
™his speeTal powers of interfeience or set aside the advice of ministers in 
regafS'to constitutional activities ” , i ii 

The Convention met latei and presented a solemn spectacle unen tlic 
members in one voice took their oath m Hindustani, — the ISational language 
of India ■which rendered into English i cads as follon s — 

“ I, a member of this All India Convention pledge myself to the service 
of India and to ivork in the legislatures and outside for the independence 
of India and the ending of the exploitation and poverty of her pcojilc 1 
pledge myself to "work undei the discipline of the Congress foi the furuicr/incc 
of Congress ideals and objectives to the end that India may be free and 
independent and her millions freed from the hca\y burdens tiicy suflcr 


from ” 

Then follows the National Demand — 

“ This Convention reiterates the opinion of the people of India that 
the Government of India Act of 3935 has been designed to perpetuate tlic 
subjection and exploitation of the Indian people and to strengthen the 
hold of British Imperialism on India 

“ The Convention declares that the Indian people do not recognise the 
right of any external Power or authority to dictate the political and economic 
structure of India. The Indian people will only accept a constitutional 
structure framed by them and based on the independence of India as a nation 
and which allows them full scope for development according to tlicir needs 
and desires 

“ The Convention stands for a genuine democratic State in India wlicic 
political power has been transferred to the people as a whole Such a state 
can only be created by the Indian people tlicmselvcs througli the medium 
of a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage, and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country 

The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on the 
Congiess objective of independence and the rejection of the New Constitution 
The Constitution therefore stands condemned and utterl}’’ rejected by the 
people, through the self-same democratic process which had been invoked 
by the British Government and the people have further declared that tlie\ 
desire to frame their own constitution based on national independence 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly 

This Convention therefore calls upon all Congress Parliamentary parties 
to take the earliest opportunity to put forward, m the name of the nation, 
a demand m their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act 
ot 1935 he withdrawn so that the people of India mav frame their own 
constitution ” 


A serious complaint was made m the Central Assembly about official 
interference m elections and Sir Henry Craik, Home Member replying to 
the debate, said the debate ranged over subjects many of which wre not 
pfl/r authority and powers of the Governoi- 

wSSnlTh very little knowledge It 

u as true the Governor-General would exercise for the next three weeks powers 
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'of superintendence, direction and control over some of the subjects but that 
would cease from April 1 ” 

Referring to the allegation of interference m elections, Sir Henry 
Craik said “a surprising thing was that the Government servants should have 
been accused of interference while from almost every province reports had 
been received that the majority of the Government servants who possessed 
vote voted for the Congress If the Government servants voted for the^ 
Congress it was not likely they would have worked against the Congress ” 
Sir Henry Craik remarked, m passing, that charges of unfair conduct and 
undue influence had not been made all oii'one side They had been made 
against the Congress Party also 

The firsCof April, 1937 came and went in due couise marked by a nation- 
wide, peaceful hartal on the one hand and inaugurating a shoit era of three 
months of ceaseless agitation and tearing ^d -raging propaganda all over,^ 
the country In six out of the eleven provinces, the party that came in a 
majority would not touch office with a pair of tongs nor would it keep its 
hands wholly off the business If the Congress annihilated itself as a parlia- 
mentary limb of the nation, the Government knew what to do If the 
Congress on the contrary assumed office. Government would soon adjust 
themselves to their new environment for the bureaucracy is an expert in 
the art of adjusting itself to changing conditions and biding its time for an 
opportunity to overthrow them _ The Congress, however, would not let 
Government play their game according to their wonted lines For the first 
time, m the history of India and perhaps of the world, here is a political 
organisation demanding assurance of the Governors that they would not use 
their special powers of interference or set aside the advice of ministers m 
legard to constitutional activities Yet, be it noted, these powers were 
statutory in their origin and are marked special after grave and solid deli- 
beration How were, "the Governors to wash- their hands once for all of those 
very safeguards and reservations which were vested in them by law and which 
the vested interests of the ruling nation demanded and decreed as the real 
correctives to the misuse of democracy by a subject country ^ A battle- 
loyal took place over the legality and the constitutional propriety of demand- 
ing such assurances. Legal or illegal, constitutional or unconstitutional 
was not the issue before the nation Here was a constitution to which 
India was no party, which did not carry with it any traces of seZ/- determina- 
tion or joint deliberation but was the result of oZ/ie? determination or of external 
imposition If the Indians should work such a constitution it could be only on 
their own terms . Else the Law and Constitution would take their own course 
according to the chapter and section of the New Act If deadlocks resulted 
that was not the fault of India. The policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment on the one hand m defiance of the declared will of the people and the 
decision of the All India Congress Committee on the other to combat the 
New Constitution and seek to end it, were facts openly laid before the con- 
stituencies on the eve of elections and the apposition of' these two forces 
must inevitably lead to deadlocks and bring out “ still further the inherent 
antagonism between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism and expose 
the autocratic and undemocratic nature of the Indian Constitution On 
the merits of this Constitution, there were very good reasons why the Congress 
could not bring itself readily to work the constitution for what it was worth 
The bearings of the problem from this point of view will be discussed here 
presently. But reverting to the question of legal and constitutional aspects. 
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It must be said that when Gandhi took up a position afTirming the correctness 
f tViP PnnOTPss attitude, he was thinking and speaking and acting not like 
the de facto leadei of a political party but like a jurist and constitutional 
lawyer who had had ample experience in the domain of politics in the fai flung 
1 calms of the empire Legal opinion in India and England began to l anp 
itself on opposite sides Almost the liist to combat the attitude of the 
Congress was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who frankly declared the demand 
inadmissible It has been the misfortune of India that the national demap 
whenever put forth by the progressive foices of the day hapjiencd to be 
resisted by the leaders of the paity that had become viitually defunct 
It may be recalled how on the 23rd of December, 1920, when Gandhi ami 
Nehru were invited for a talk by Lord Irwin, there uere Dr Sapru and Mr 
Jinnah ranged in the opposite side and combating not the British resistance 
to popular demand but the veiy demands themselves It is true that 
Dr Sapru employed his good offices to bring about good understanding be- 
tween the Government and the people as m 1931 but on the critical occasion 
that arose in 1937, he ranged himself definitely against the Congress In 
opposition to the view of such a legal luminary arose two bright stars on the 
western firmament in the persons of Sjt Taraporewala and Dr Bahadurjiof 
Bombay, bothex-Advocates-GeneraUwho gave it definitely as their considered 
opinion that the demands for assurances by the Congress \\ ere in no w ay 
repugnant to law or constitution At this time, when Indian opinion was 
anayed in opposite camps that great constitutional lawyer of England, 
Berridaile Keith strengthened the opinion of the Congress and supported 
the legality of the demands Side by side W'lth this academic discussion of 
the issues arising from the Congress attitude, leading politicians of different 
provinces w'ere carrying on for full three months, — April, May and June 
widespread propaganda on the several issues implicit in the burning 
question of the day 

The discussion of the question was not merely confined to India The 
Baihes of England were interested in the views of Indian leaders and in reply 
to Jawaharlal Nehru’s statement to News Chromcle, London, the Marquis 
of Lothian sent the following reply 

“Mr Jawaharlal Nehru’s cable reflects the sincerity and revolu- 
tionary ardour one ivould expect from the author of a remarkable 
autobiography But his picture of a jack-boot Britain ruthlessly stiflinrr 
Indian freedom does not really hold water The new Indian Constitu- 
endless discussions ivitli Indian leaders, including 
Mr Gandhi himself, but enacted on the sole responsibility of the British 
vr of advance to Indian self-government 

Mr Nehru and his friends believe in another Thereis thereal difference 

to If experience that the biggest impediments 

to immediate self-government are in India itself ” 

in tht^nffLr the academic and theoretical issues involved 

deman£ai S detail the significance of the 

nowers of interferpn^o Governors shall notuse their special 

interests and areas The eroiins are H relate to ceram groups, 

.s meant that the Gove.nom should ontytuflc^ le gSv™" 
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provinces of Australia (Section 51) They should not have 'the power to 
dismiss ministers at their pleasure, that the salaries should be fixed as desired 
.by the leader of the house (Section 50), that they should not preside over the 
Council of ministers, that they should not interfere or make ordinances 
(Sections 55-88), or acts on grounds of menace to peace and tranquillity, that 
they had nothing to do with the appointment of Advocate-General (Section 56) 
or with the making of the police rules 

( - Section 57) with violence crimes 

( ,, 59) with the framing of rules of business allocating the duties 

of ministers 

( „ 62) dissolving the Assembly 

( „ 74 ) Introduction of Bills 

( ,, 75) Assenting to Bills 

( ,, 78) Inclusion of extra amounts of expenditure in the budget 

( ,, 82) Introducing a bill or an amendment to a bill increasing or 

imposing any tax or borrowing money except on the 
recommendation of ministers 

( „ 84) Makingrulesforlegislative procedure with the consultation 

^ of the Speaker - 

( ,, 86) Interference with any bill as trenching upon Governor’s 

special charge 

( ,, 88) Governor’s Ordinances 

( ,, 90) Governor’s Acts 

( ,, 92) Excluded Areas 

( „ 258) The privileges of Services 

As was to be expected during the interval that elapsed between the close 
of the elections and the Viceroy’s speech, leaders of Congress m different 
provinces were invited by then respective Governors to help them in forma- 
tion of ministries It was the contention of the British Ministers that it 
was not competent for the Governors without amendment of the Act to give 
the assurances required by the Congress for enabling the Congress leaders to 
form ministries. The Working Committee on the contrary was advised by 
eminent jurists that such assurances could be given strictly within the 
constitution The Congress was further offended by the pronouneement of 
Lord Zetland and R A Butler which were not only inadequate to meet 
thS requirements of the case but were misleading and, which misinterpreted 
the Congress attitude, and what was more, the manner and the setting in 
which such pronouncements were made were discourteous to the Congress 
The Working Committee restated its position by pointing out that the 
“assurances did not contemplate to abrogate the right of the Governor to 
dismiss the ministry or to dissolve a provincial assembly when serious differ- 
ences of opinion arose between the Governor and his ministers and that 
the Congress had grave objections to the ministers having to submit to the 
interference by the Governors with the alternative of themselves having to 
resign their offices, instead of a Governor taking the responsibility of dismissing 
them But in the meantime, ministries were being formed in Congress 
majority Provinces which were wholly unconstitutional, repugnant to the 
conception of autonomy and in total defiance of overwhelming public 
opimon m those provinces Public meetings were held all over the country 
denouncing the action of the so-called ministers and challenging them to 
face the legislatures and justify their conduct In the midst of these 
conflicts, the duty of Congressmen was clear. In particular, the members 
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T pmslatures who had to keep themselves m touch v ith the eketorates 
m their constituencies and carry the message of the Congress vith ds con- 
?ruct^e prfgiamme including the use of Kluuldnr to the cvclus.on of rru l 
cloths the local production of Khaddar m villages by hand-spinning aru hand- 
weaving creating public opinion m favour of total prohibition, promotion of 

communal unity by eollcctivc and indu idual effort and tlu eradication of un- 
touchabihty in every form And so far ns the intci ini ministers in Con^n■< ss 
inaiority provinces and ministers in othcrpiovinccsucrc com trned, Congress 
members were forbidden to have any dealings or inter\ icv s v ilh Hit m c\( epL 
with the express permission of the leader ot the Congress parts 

While legal and political opinions of a connictmg character verc being 
shot out on the cables and the AMres da\ to dtu , m ither tlu S( en tnr\ of 
State nor the Goveinment of India appeared to ino\ c in the matter for v. ell- 
nigh three months At last in the third ucck of June, the Viceros canu 
out Avitli a statement on the i7npassc, A\hich he had prcviousK tomnundtd 
for consideration of the public m a short message broadcast from Simla on 
the night of 21st June The substance of the argument is ineorporatcfl 
here for ready reference The constitutional changes introduectl here 
areofapiofoundchaiactcrand they cannot come about vithout tlifliculh 
It IS easy to overcmphasi7c these dinicultics and the ViccroN’s statement 
was meant as his contribution towards their final dissipation IIis npproac h 
did not oversimplify or shorten too much the matters under discussion and 
though a little loimal, was not meant to be cold or unsjmpalhctic The 
subject requires thatm addition to the tcims of lav or constitutional thforj , 
a certain measure of sentiment or emotion, must be regarded ns liiumg a 
place m moving our minds and shaping our opinion Here is a jiarlj v Inch 
commands the majority of A otes in the legislatures m ccrf.iin proAinccs 
and yet refuses to accept ofTicc and there arc the Governors a\ ho exercise 
under the Act certain poAvers m their judgment or discretion or in their in- 
dividual judgment subject to the general control of the GoAcrnor- 
Geneial and the latter himself subject to the general control of the 
Secretary of State The GoA’^ernor-Gcncral, hoA\e\er, despite the fact 
that the matters for discussion AAcre primarily the concern bctAACcn the 
leaders of the paity and the GoAcrnors, took up the threads of discussion 
in the light of statements made in England and in India and declared the 
attitude of the authorities on the constitutional issues brought to the fore 
The discussions, it Avas admitted, shoAAcd that genuine misapprehensions 
and misunderstandings existed three months ago in certain quarters as to 
the relation of the Governors to their ministers and as to the extent to aa Inch 
or the manner in Avhich the Governors A\crc likely to interfere AAilh the daA 
by day administration of a province by the ministry in poAAcr ” It is iioaa 
possible to dissipate these misunderstandings and make clear in the most 
unmistakable manner Governments’ (both here and England) conception of 
m Governors of Provinces, the spirit 

to dischartr^thn^^^^T^^ expected by Parliament and themsclA'cs propose 

nlate to wnrV relation AAuth which the Governors contem- 

' &and enhrJh ? of the extent to aaIucIi the Governors 

TL‘’r“® “d to xvhioh they arc at the disposal of a 
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co-operation forthcoming from the Services and that the help, sympathy, 
co-operation and experience promised by the Governors were equ^y forth- 
coming. In his view while readily accepting the sincerity of the appre- 
hensions of the Congress he saw no foundation of fact for them- that the 
Governors would seek occasions to interfere with the policies of the ministers 
or ‘ tlie gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
imposed on them by the Act to impede or challenge the ministers in the day to 
day administration of the province The object of the Act is to enable 
the ministers to feci that, they could, with confidence, frame and implement 
with the co-operation of (Governors and the Services a programme of legislation 
on broad lines for the benefit of the province. The Act and the Instrument 
of Accession make it cleai beyond any possibility of any question that under 
the provincial autonomy all matters falling within the ministerial field includ- 
ing the position of minorities, the position of Services etc ,the Governor will 
ordinarily be guided in the exercise of his powers by the advice of his ministers 

V ho would be responsible not to Parliament but to the legislature 

The special responsibilities of which the most important is the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of the Province or part 
of it, the safeguarding of the interests of the minorities and the rights and 
interests of the Ser\nccs were the response of Parliament to specific demands 
in that behalf Though they are restricted m scope to the narrowest limits 
possible, even so, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
ministers vith him. In other respects, it is mandatory on the Governor 
to be guided by their advice no matter what his own opinion may be 

IVhat should happen when a Governor and his ministers do not see eye 
to eye on a matter where he is required to exercise his individual judgment*!^ 
The ministers have the right and duty of advising the Governors over the 

V hole range of the executive government within the ministerial field mcludmg 
f he area ol special responsibilities. For such advice, ministers are answerable 
to the legislature and such advice is binding upon the (Governor except when 
he IS not specially required to exercise his individual judgment The 
Governor himself is within the limited area of his special responsibilities 
directly responsible to the Parliament whether he accepts or does not accept 
the adMcc of the ministers IVhen a Governor rejects such advice, the 
responsibility foi the decision is his, ministers do not bear any and are 
entitled publicly to state that they bear none in respect of a particular 
decision or even that they have advised the Governor contrarywise The 
Governor in any case must put the ministry or the minister fully in possession 
of his mind and explain to him the reasons which m his judgment make it 
essential for him to follow a paiticular course or to pass a particular 
order In such cases should the Government resign or shall it carry 
on its work after indicating publicly or privately its attitude in the 
matter which has formed the subject of the order or shall the Governor 
be required to dismiss it? IIis special responsibilities include matters of 
varying magnitude of intrinsic importance. For this reason, the Viceroy 
welcomed “ the helpful suggestion recently made by Mr. Gandhi that it is 
only when the issue between the Governor and his ministers constitutes a 
serious disagreement tliat any question of the severing of then partnership 
need arise. In such cases alone, the ministry must either resign or must be 
dismissed Resignation is more consistent with self-respect and is an act 
taken spontaneously by a ministry. Dismissal is more unusual and might 
seem to carr}'’ with it some suggestion of inferionty Both aie possible. 
But the Act does not contemplate that the Governor’s action of demanding 
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the dismissal should force the ministries’ action of resignation Ordinarily, 
liowever, such differences as may arise between the Governors and the 
mimsters will admit the goodwill on both sides of being resolved by agreement 
The Governors are anxious not to provoke conflicts with their ministers 
and to leave nothing undone to avoid or to resolve such conflicts In effect 
then, the executive authority runs in the name of a Governor. But in the 
mmistenal field subject to qualifications, the Governor is bound to exercise 
his authority on the exercisei of his ministers There are certain strictly 
liimted and clearly defined areas in which, while here as elsewhere, primary 
responsibility rests with mmisters, the Governor remains ultimately respon- 
sible to the Parliament Over the whole of the remainder of the field, 
ministers are solely responsible and they are answerable only to the provmcial 
legislature In respect of special responsibilities, the Governor can and 
sometimes must act otherwise than on the advice of his mimsters and the 
decision m such cases will rest with him and he will be responsible to the 
Parliament for taking it This does not mean, however, that the Governor 
is free or is entitled or would have the power to interfere with the day to day 
admmistration of a province outside the limited range of responsibilities 
specially confined to him Not rigid conventions but a policy of ‘ give and 
take ’ has ensured constitutional advance in the past The provision in 
the Act for extreme contingencies does not involve any assumption of a 
wish to see those contingencies turn into realities In these words did the 
Viceroy express his conviction that “ the shortest road to that fuller political 
life which many of you so greatly desire is to accept this constitution and to 
work it for all it is worth and that in the full working and developmg this 
constitution lies the best hope for the general and lastmg amelioration in 
the conditions of the rural population and of the humbler sections of societv 
which all of us so ardently desire ” ^ 



CHAPTER III 


Acceptance or Oitice July 1937 

The position of the Congress in the month of July 1937, immediately 
after the Viceroy’s speech on the 20th of June preceding may profitably 
be summarised at this stage m a few paragraphs mostly in the language 
adopted by the Working Committee itself in its resolutions passed at the time 
The All India Congress Committee at its meeting held prior to the Convention, 
that IS, on March ISth at Delhi, had formulated the basic Congress Policy in 
regard to the constitution and laid down the programme to be followed by the 
Congress members of legislatures both inside and outside these bodies 
On the question of office acceptance, it was stated that permission should be 
given where the Congress commanded a majority m the legislature and the 
leader of the Congress party was satisfied and could publicly state that the 
Governor w'ould not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of ministers m regard to their constitutional activities We have 
already seen how the necessary assurances had been demanded by Congress 
leaders m different provinces and how when they were not forthcoming, they 
expressed their inability to undertake the foimation of ministries. The 
Secretary of State, the Under Secretary and the Viceroy having since made 
certain declarations on this issue on behalf of the British Government, the 
Working Committee read m them doubtless a desire to make an approach to 
the Congress demand but was of opinion that they fell short of the assurances 
demanded. Nor could the Working Committee subscribe to the doctrine of 
partnership propounded in some of those declarations w'hen really the 
British Government and the people of India stood m the position of the 
exploiter and the exploited At the same time, the Working Committee 
ielt that the circumstances and events of the times created a situation which 
warranted the belief that it ivould not be easy for the Governors to use their 
special powers. Accordingly the Working Committee which met m the first 
w eek of July at Wardba resolved as follows 

“ The Committee has therefore come to the conclusion and resolves 
that Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they may be invited 
thereto. But it desires to make it clear that ofiice is to be accepted and 
utilised for the purpose of worlang, m accordance with the lines laid down 
m the Congress election manifesto and to further in every possible way, the 
Congress policy of combating the new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting 
the constructive programme on the other. {Italics ours) 

“The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and 
backing of the A I C C. in this decision and that this resolution is m further- 
ance of the general policy laid down by the Congress and the A I C C. The 
'Committee would have welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction 
of the A I C.C in this matter but it is of opinion that delay m taking a decision 
.at this stage would be injurious to the country’s interests and would create 
confusion in the public mind at a time when prompt and decisive action is 
Jiecessary.” 
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ON THE QUESTION OF SALARIES OF rilNISTERS, SPEAKERS AND 

"^^^Th^foUomng resolution was passed by the Working Committee at its 

”^^^^Apart from free provision to be made by the State for residence and 
conveyance, the salaries of Ministers, Speakers and Advocates-Gcncral shall 
not e^eed rupees five hundred per m^th, as laicl down m the Karacln 
resolution of Fundamental Rights and Economic Programme, (1931) 
Two circumstances happened which require a somevhat closer exa- 
mination at this stage Office acceptance was resolved upon and this, by ( he 
Working Committee We may now recall, for a better understanding o 
the evolution of this result, the steps and stages that had led to it At 
Lucknow (April, 1936), the concerned resolution (No 9) said, in vicn of the 
uncertainties of the situation as it may develop, the Congress considers 
it undesuable to commit itself to any decision at tins stage ” 

A manifesto was promised at the time and paragraph three of the 
Manifesto says on the subject “ the A I C C is of opinion tliat it uiU be 
desirable to take this decision after the elections Wliatcv cr the decision 
be, the Congress stands for the rcJCc^^on of the New Act and for non-co-opcr.i- 
tion m its working ” {liahcs ours) 

Then there came the selection of candidates on uhich the prcsidcnti il 
address of Faizpur contains an interesting statement vlnch rends .iv 
follows. 

“ There is a certain tendency to compromise o\ cr tlicsc elections, to 
seek a majority at any cost This is a dangerous drift and must be stopped ” 
These constituted the background of the situation on uliicli till almost 
the last point, there was divided opinion, although it must be presumed that 
the dissentients in respect of acceptance of office, might hn\c been in a 
minority but a poll was never taken on the subject The A I C C met latei 
to ratify the decision of the Working Committee and that, — so late as 29th 
30th, 31st of October 1937, when too the A I C C passed a resolution which 
was formal and brief to the effect “ that the action of the Working Committee 
in taking the said decision be ratified ” 

* * * 

The manner in which the ministries were formed and administration was 
cohducted gave rise to certain misunderstandings which must immediately be 
cleared Strong words had no doubt been used in Congressmen’s speeches 
such as the wrecking of the reforms, but the Congress itself vhile it spoke 
of rejecting the New Act never went beyond the concept of comhaimg the 
Act It did use the words that “ the Congress stands for the rejection of 
the New Act and for non-co-operation m its worlang ” hlucli, therefore, of 
the cntacism levelled at the ministries was obvioulsy due to the failure of 

exact wording of the resolutions and the willingness 
o the critics to be earned away by random words employed by speakers and 
the ready impressions formed in their own minds on hearing them What 
fcoUowed the assurances is officially stated as follows 

m the Worlang Committee at Wardha to shoulder the 
m followed by the resignations of the interim ministries 

hTrpt! ^ ^cre the Congress commands a majority m the legisla- 

tures,-namely, Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa The leaders of the Congress party were consequentlv 
Th® respective Governors to assist them in the formation\f nS^ 
Cabinets The interviews having been regarded as satisfactory the leaders 
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consented to form Cabinets and submitted to the (Governors the names of 
their colleagues ” 

In the result, Congress Ministries were formed in due course as follows 


Province 

Mimsters 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Bombay 

7 

6 

Madras 

10 

10 

UP. 

6 

13 

Bihar 

4 

8 

CP. 

7 


Orissa 

3 

4 

N W. F Province 

4 



The salaries of Ministers, Speakers and Advocates-General, as already 
noted were fixed at Rs. 500 per mensem by the Working Committee, this, 
apart from provision to be made by the State for free residence and convey- 
ance In adopting this exceedingly modest and wholly unexpected scale,'*' 
the Congress was also following the Resolution passed at Karachi (April, 
1931) m this behalf, on Fundamental Rights and Duties and the Economic 
Programme It will be both instructive and interesting to compare these 
salaries with the scale adopted in the rest of the world The Congress 
scale will win the prize for being the lowest. The appointment of parlia- 
mentary secretaiies in four out of six provinces gave rise to certain unforeseen 
difficulties What is their constitutional position Could they function 
for the Ministers while the latter were present in the Legislatures ^ What 
should be their relations to the officials in the districts in their tours, to the 
Secretariat at the Headquarters ? Then establishment, their scale of 
travelling allowances, the staff might accompany them in tours, their range 
of authority all these became knotty problems The third elass travel, 
the small baiha of Re 1 a day, the absence of typists or clerks to any but the 
Chief Parliamentary Secretary, the ruling that they can function only in 
the absence of ministers from the Legislatures, all these gave rise to certam 
grumblings which only could possibly be assuaged by the establishment of 
our own conventions in our own country in due course Possibly they 
might develop into Junior Ministers functioning on terms of equality with 
the roll of senior ministers though the latter alone would form the Cabinet 
In England Parliamentary Seeretaries discharge the functions delegated to 
them In India different provinces have followed different methods and 
there is no doubt that ere long if Congress Ministries had continued, to hold 
office they would have evolved the right solutions for these and other complex 
problems 

Office acceptance was a new ferment that began to leaven the dough 
of national life Congressmen had had doubtless administrative experience 
of various types and varying measuies of importance But the rulership 
of provinces which were as big and populous as Britain, which were nearly 
three times the size of Italy or pre-war Turkey, six times the size of Scotland 
and fifteen times the size of Switzerland was new to them They were 
quite conversant with the details of the birth of democracy in England, the 
Magna Carta and the struggle of the Barons on the plains of Runnymeade, 

* The Parliamentary Secretaries were voted a consolidated sum of Rs 400 per me- 
nsem including car allowances and house rent The Ministers were allowed Rs 100 p m 
towords house rent and Rs 150 towards car allowance, the cars being provided by the 
state 
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the growth of franchise, the Revolution of 1G80 and C vil s 

charters and the Reform Acts, the development of democratic fraditioris 
and the evolution of conventions which tlic British arc proud of, hut Jicrc 
the Ministers had to deal with a written constitution, rules and regulations, 
standing orders and Government orders. Codes and Manuals, ami Uic 
best constitutional knowledge was not a bulwark against the onslaughts 
of the departmental ditties of permanent ofiicers The Ministers thcmsclv'f s 
were difficult to choose In the first place there was the Instrument ol 
Instructions to the Governors winch broadly described the manner of tlicir 
selection With the “assurances” given by the Governors, however, tin 
letter of those instructions ceased to be binding, while the spirit was in no 
wise objectionable A democratic leader of Responsible Gos eminent and 
a Cabinet with joint responsibility could not but reckon with the varied 
interests represented in the Legislature that chose to sail under his banner 
Nor did the Congress desire to rule as a mcic party with the traditions of 
party Government as in America — of log rolling, jerry-mandenng and Tarn- 
many Hall tactics Yet the ministers lay under a disability Though some 
of them had had Legislative and a few. Governmental cvpcncncc, it must 
be said that their touch with the intricacies of administration was neither 
intimate nor many sided In addition, conflicting interests had to be re- 
conciled and conflicting claims adjusted Nor did the Ministers go to the 
Secretariat as if they w'cre going to dwell in their oren homes after a long 
exile They were rather like the daughter-in-law of the Hindu home that 
goes to the father-in-law’s house wdierc she has to ser\ e a period of apprentice- 
ship in which she has to deal not merely w ith her spouse, but his parents and 
his sisters and brothers as w'cll The Ministers had to negotiate the Governor, 
but this part of the task became easy on account of the three months’ struggle 
for “assurances” Not so, however, with the ten permanent secretaries 
(in Madras) — mostly members of the ICS, and wnth the fourteen depart- 
mental heads who were likewise and mostly members of the Permanent 
sei vices — Indian (ICS) In effect then, though the Ministerial tram 

was formed anew, it was only the engines that were newly manufactured 
The bogeys were all old and even rickety and ramshackle, while the brakes 
were more actively at work than the engines desired In addition the coal 
was old, the stokers and oilmen were apathetic and altogether the new 
torn began to creak ever so much, on account of grit in the machinery 
But that was not all The engmes themselves could not straightway develop 
lull speed (mark the warning given to buyers of new motors) the passengers 
m the bogeys began to be clamorous for they expected to travel in air condi- 
wned coaches, with high speed, smooth buffers and elastic springs, but found 
tViP hke the XB engines at Bihta, the springs bumping, 

^ uneven, and the staff ovcr-meticuIous m their rules almost to 
sabotaging progress Not all the encomiums show'ered upon 
Ati^ ^cretariat as helpful co-operators were approved of by the public 
nnrl m, ^^^^^istcr (m Madras) called the Governor his friend, philosopher 
Wi, f ^ resentment rose to the pitch of real indignation 

hmh expectations of the populace Avere pitched in a 

in^thp ^ When the Zemindars (big landlords) Avere almost all defeated 
received revolution which had already been in full swing, 

and i-arr impetus in the Zemindans for the revision of old tenures 

relief ^^1 termination of ancient customs and practices Agraiian 

mtim d^ down of debts, immediate and total prohibition, removal of 
Hitermediaries in cultivation, restriction of the extent bf lands possTssId by 
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absentee landlords, abolition of illegal exactions, redress of forest grievances, 
development of forest wealth, home crafts andlarge-scale industries, a more 
equitable adjusLuient of financial burdens, the reorganization of education 
so as to link it to the life and needs of the nation as against the needs of an 
alien Government, the recoverj^^ of national culture, the rehabilitation of 
Village Panchayats and the administration of justice so as to make it sure 
and cheap, quick and equitable, the restoration of Truth and of the inte- 
grity of the spoken word back to its pristine position, not only in Courts 
but in all human intercourse, the leonentation of civie rights and duties on 
the supreme strategy of non-violence, the uplift of social, economic and 
political position of the Harijans and other backward communities, the re- 
cognition of Labour as the real capital in the country, the replacement of the 
ideal of money by the ideal of service, the large-scale campaign of Rural 
Reconstruction, in one word, the supplanting of all competition by Co- 
operation these were the batch of Reforms which the popular ministers 
had to address themselves to For each one of these items, the ground had 
to be surveyed, the planning had to be undertaken, the nation’s prejudices 
had to be overcome, popular concepts of social and economic values had 
to be chastened and uplifted Not a light task indeed ' But that was not 
all, for ministers in certain provinces had to reckon with local prejudices 
as well In South India, an agitation was organized against the compulsory 
study of Hindi In the same province, agrarian revolts under the guidance 
of ‘ socialists ’ with distinct communist leanings, were deliberately attempted 
by way of “ skirmishes ” as they were described which should pave the way 
for a huge revolution of peasants and the proletariat Almost in all pro- 
vinces, there were political prisoners, some guilty of violent crimes awaiting 
their redemption at the hands of the Congress. But the matter was greatly 
complicated by the largest number of these being in Bengal and the Punjab 
which were not Congress-manned provinces Not a few were the doubts 
raised by critics mostly unfriendly to the Congress, on the manner and 
motive which should lie behind the working of the Act 

Gandhi says that in accepting offices, it is not intended by the Congress 
to work the Government of India Act Is this consistent with his earlier 
statements was the popular question Well, Gandhi is essentially human 
and essentially a politician, but a politician of a different order from those 
one meets with in daily life. He is constantly idealising the actualities, he 
IS sublimating his own thoughts, plans and programmes What he already 
said was that it was not intended to create deadlocks The idea of combating 
and ending the Act adopted by the Congress resolutions engendered a thought 
in the minds of the people the best among them not perhaps excluded 
that it was intended to stage a series of wrangles, wordy warfares and wiest- 
Img matches on the floor of the Legislature In this view only tussles and 
deadlocks are apt to be visualised No, that was not intended, said Gandhi 
If that was not so, people naturally took it for granted that the Act would 
be worked worked as much as the Moderates might have worked it, very 
much as the Interim Ministers were working it, so as to subserve the purposes 
of England in India No, that was not how the Congress would work the 
Act, said Gandhi The idea rather was to take this opportunity to turn 
the attention of India from West to East, from matter to spirit, from the 
city to the village, from the mill to the cottage, from machinery to crafts, 
from money to service, from pomp and circumstance to plainness and 
simplicity, from the steering wheel to the spinning wheel 
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When all is said and done, it must be admitted that a real complication 
ensued from the reservation m the Act relating to the Services under Section 
258 which has been already ascribed But the matter has been clarified 
somewhat in the following weighty pronouncement of Sir John Anderson, 
the then Governor of Bengal, at a Police parade on the relation which should 
subsist between the Provincial Governor and the Servants of the Crown 
under the new Dispensation on the eve of the formation of Ministries (July 13, 
1937) 

“ In India as in England the ties that unite the Crown and the 
Services of the Crown are as real as they are intangible What I wish 
to impress on you is that the new order of things involves no conflict 
of loyalties, for the whole authority of the Crown stands behind its 
constitutional advisers acting in accordance with the law You are 
aware that the Governor has been charged with special responsibility 
in respect of public Services, but such a responsibility on his part does 
not exclude the responsibility of the Minister in charge of Law and 
Order It is to this Minister that the Services of the Crown committed 
to his charge should look for guidance for their welfare and protection , 
it is through him that the personal consideration of the Governor is 
to be invoked On that foundation only can rest the mutual confidence 
between the Crown, the Advisers of the Crown and the Services of the 
Crown which is an indispensable condition of an orderly and progressive 
Government ” 

The greatest difficulty, however, arose from the need to co-ordinate the 
activities of the different provinces and the absence of Central responsibility 
It was sufficiently bad to divide up the finances into Central and Provincial 
but uncertainties prevailed m regard to the jurisdiction chiefly legislative, 
of subjects as well In Tenancy Reform was it expropriation to introduce 
as in Orissa in 1939 what had been in Madras a legislative measure of thirty 
years’ standing, under the Madras Tenancy Act of 1908 In U P Tenancy 
Legislation did not receive the assent of the Go vernoi -General so long as the 
Mmisters were in power and for well nigh a year after the war had broken 
out, while the Orissa measure was rejected by him The Debt Relief Act 
of Madras was challenged before the Federal Court and upheld while a certain 
section of the Prohibition Act was declared ultia vires In Bombay, the 
provisions relating to foreign liquor were abrogated by the High Court as 
falling outside the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature. Likewise, 
there were difiBculties raised as to whether law relating to interest on debts 
and ‘ Pro-notes ’ as negotiable instruments which fall in two different 
categories in the allocation of subjects Provincial and Central, could be dealt 
with by the Provincial Lcgislatuie in schemes of Debt relief, whether exemp- 
tions given to the loans due to banks could or could not be granted by them 
because banks were a Central subject. Pending the decisions of the High 
Courts of Provinces and the Federal Court and even apart from them, the 
Working Committee of the Congress had to step into the breach and, through 
its parliamentary sub-committee or directly, had to undertake the task of 
co-ordination To this end piovmces were assigned to the three members 
of the Parliamentary Board who were authorized to deal individually with 
urgent matters relating each to his jurisdiction The interference from 
time to time by the Working Committee in certain matters of internal 
administration became the subject of animadversion, particularly by Anglo- 
Indian journals and officers, and later by the Secretary of State and the 
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Premier of Britain. We may anticipate matters by citing 
of such intervention,— not really interference, when the Chief Ulinisli r 
of Central Provinces changed his ministry by resigning and rcconsliinting il 
The U P. and the Bihar Ministers threatened resignation when the respeem c 
Governors would not agree to the release of political prisoners convicted ol 
crimes of violence Likewise the Orissa Ministry threatened resignation 
if a certain Departmental Head working under them ivcrc promoted^ to the 
Governorship of the Province, as was decided upon by the British Govern> 
ment In all these matters, it was the Working Committee that net cd doubt - 
less on the initiative of the Provincial Ministries and acted hrmh , breathing 
a spirit of unity and self-respect in the Congress Provinces, with the result 
that it raised a storm of criticism against itself The part plajed by the 
Working Committee in conjunction with the ParliamenUiry Board in respect 
of the different Provinces had to be re-enacted on a minor scale in the Pro- 
vinces themselves by the respective Provincial Congress Committees When 
the office bearers of these Committees became the leaders of dilTcrcnt 
Congress Parties m the Legislatures and later, ministers, a direct connection 
was established between the people at large and the ministers in whose 
favour they had voted The district and proMiicinl Congress Committees 
which organised these elections by nominating candidates and c.irrying 
on propaganda, naturally came to be looked upon by the public as the inter- 
mediate custodians of popular rights and even as partial rcposiloiics of 
iMinisterial authority, so mueh so, that these respective offices became throng- 
ed by suitors ivho came forward with their grievances and souglit redress 
through the Congress organisations The ProN mcidl Congress Committees 
in partidular found themselves in a difficult and somewhat unenviable 
position before the ministers who could not possibly cope w ith the crow ded 
demands made by an impatient public wdio expected to sec the millennium 
m the new ministries and fondly believed that the Congress Committees 
were all-powerful An orderly Government based on established tradition 
and codified law could not and should not lend itself to party ends or Tam- 
many tactics, yet there w'ere signs of such interference from below developing 
Between these two forces the Provincial Committees had to hold the balance 
even, putting down all attempts to force the pace of progress by unwarranted 
interference with the course of administration and at the same time, stimulat- 
ing W1& due respect to authority and with all necessary circumspection and 
j ministers to accelerate the pace of reform, to replace the dry and 
pe rified routine of the Government by the humanising processes and per- 
sonanties of a living ministry This was not an easy task Instances of 
imw there Interference with executive authority were not 

tmn ^ j certain areas, the meddlesomeness of Congress orgamsa- 
them the wrath of the Working Committee and its severe 
ai^ itc a resented but the Working Committee 

m thp f subordinate committees had to do their duties 

Congress hart tn conditions In this connection, the President of the 

arose t ^ Madras Ministry, a matter of minor importance 

first nominated to the UppS Hw^e^under f ^^^'sters had been 

of the CahjTiPf under the Act and then made a member 

tie Cabinet Was it right for a Congressman to accept nomination at 
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the hands of the Governor ? Was it in keeping with the traditions of Res- 
ponsible Government to incorporate into a provincial ministry a nominated 
member of the Upper House ^ The matter is of sufficient importance to 
admit of a discussion here in all its bearings 

In the first place there is a world of difference between the Governoi 
nominating on his own initiative and the Governor nominating on the re- 
commendation of the Premier In certain big municipal corporations such 
as Calcutta and London, there is the system of election of Councillors and 
then the elected Councillors co-opting aldermen. Those so co-opted are 
aldermen who may not have cared to enter the lists in a general election but 
whose mature wisdom and ripe experience would be an asset to the Corpo- 
ration. The co-option is done by the majority party, %.e , by its leader 
Even so, by a convention or precedent, the Governor left two places to be 
filled up shall we say, like those of the aldermen in a Corporation by the 
choice of the majority party virtually by its leader If therefore, the 
Premier as the leader, mentioned the names of one or two estimable, elderly 
men who for one reason or other did not enter the lists but whose knowledge 
and talents are considered an asset to Government, and if such a choice was 
formally put before the Governor for his approval, what was there for criti- 
cism except that the Premier should not have availed himself of what must 
academically be regarded as an objectionable yea, as obnoxious, feature 
of the Act itself, namely, nomination ? Once you have decided to form the 
Ministry, you cannot object to a proceeding which is strictly within the four 
walls of the Constitution Even to a no-changer the objection might look 
like strtiining at a gnat and Swallowing a camel But coming as it does 
from the public that indulge in the pastime of such criticism, where is the 
justification ’ 

To sum up the situation was altogether new and both inside and outside 
the Legislature, the Congress had to reorient its activities and the Congress 
could not too often stress the need for lightening the difficult task of the 
Congress Ministers by Congressmen working outside the Legislatures and 
acting as friends, philosophers and guides to the people and formulating 
schemes having regard not merely to the ideals of the future but to the 
actualities of the past and the present 

At a time when the Congress has become the Government of the Pro- 
vince there is likely to be a certain fusion of activities and a sense of security 
on the part of the public, that all is well and will be so because Congress Raj 
IS established One point, however, has to be borne in mind, viz , that the 
Congress is only in office and not fully in power yet, and that even if the 
Congress were in full power, the programme of Congress work outside the 
legislatures would be as intensive and extensive as inside the legislatures. 
In fact, the strength and swiftness of the drive that Congress Ministers 
could show depended upon the reasonable and dynamic character of the 
agitation of the public m general 

For one thing. Congress concepts on matters of administrative concern 
are as yet of a somewhat vague though not quite nebulous character In 
the very nature of things the position cannot be otherwise It is only when 
plans and formulae are subjected to the rigorous tests of a trained Secretariat 
with all its statutes, rules, bye-laws, and Government Orders that their practi- 
cability and even utility can be reallyjudged How often does itnothappen 
that even in the humble spheres of a bank or an insurance company, a khaddar 
centre or a co-operative society, whdn a man of imagination promulgates 
a new policy, he is forthwith confronted with facts and figures which silently 
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1 t nulhtv ! If that IS so in these small concerns, how 

miicirmore^difficult should things be in matters dealing with a vast range 
of administrative activities into which arc sought to be incorporated a 
number of economic, ethical and social reforms 1 Governor and 

his special powers on one side, nith a lot of natural dilRdence m ourselves, 
with^the ever-growing appetite of the public for hastening the millcnmmn 
now and hereout with the Secretariat natch-dogs hon ling and barking, 
cj^uoting chapter and verse against our cherished proposals, the task of Minis- 
ters must be anything but enviable ^ i 

Hitherto the Congress had not laboured in this direction i he old 
moderates were the real repositories of knowledge and experience of matters 
administrative and Congressmen having for seventeen years led a movement 
of aggressive warfare and engaged themselves m a programme of scmcc 
and sacrifice, it had not been possible for them very naturally to study blue 
books and white, reports of Conferences and Commissions and budget debates 
and the Indian Hansard There is no shame m on nmg this On the other 
hand, the recognition of the plain truth is necessary in order to compel 
an urgent and strenuous study of the problems of the hour and this can be 
done by friends who have leisure and opportunities and the necessary equip- 
ment for It The Congress organisation must be strengthened The vast 
success that had attended its labours m the past w as due to the organisation 
that it had built up during the past fiftj' years and it w ns on account of this 
fact that the Congress succeeded and the other parties failed. Indeed, the 
Congress organisation w'ns so broad-based that it liad ceased to be regarded 
as one amongst a number of political parties m the country and recognised 
as the one party in the country pitted fiimly against Government The 
time came when it was said that the Congress must be able to plant a Com- 
mittee in every village and any village without a Committee must be re- 
garded as a village without a temple 

The Congressmen outside the legislatures must play the role of the friends 
of the people, wlio were mostly illiterate They must not merely be the 
mouthpieces of those dumb millions but they must be able to sift the evidence 
and separate the true from the false, the essential from the non-essential 
In that view and for the purpose they must silently but studiouslj’ watch 
the behaviour of officers who, bj'^ the way, must no longer be looked upon 
as the enemies of the people, but must be befriended and treated in such a way 
that mutual confidence was established between them and the people 
It was doubtless true that they would take time to give up their old autho- 
ritarian ways, hut the process would be quickened in the measure in which 
Congressmen themselves approached the task with humility and respect 
Une bane of the existing administration w as the sense of remote- 

ness be^een the officers and the people The spirit of bureaucracy had 
permeated the remotest corner of even the clerical services Ko amount of 
serutmy from above would efface that vice so long as the national 
become regenerate The real remedy, therefore, w as not 

of the hour. 

^ from want of responsibihty to the people in 

national had been that they had indulged m the 
Natiirnllv-cv^rTf^^^^^ and factious bickerings in their own little villatres 
swt bevond confined to a limited range acquired an intensity of pur- 
ouLm™ all proportion to the importance of the occasion Trivml 
fi umed a great magmtude, and litigation, civil and criminal, had 
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become the recognised instrument for the exercise of that spirit of “ ven- 
detta ”, which would under other circumstances, seek a sanguinary outlet 
be it a duel, a sabre thrust or an act of rank murder. However non- 
violent htigation might be, it had destroyed the corporate spirit in the countr)’' 
and put out of court all spirit of associated action Once again, the spirit 
of the village community must be rehabilitated and with it must be establish- 
ed the settlement of all disputes by a system of arbitration through local 
elders, who have a direct knowledge of the scene and conditions of dispute 

Above all an army of young men must be trained in the institutions, 
which had been the untouchables of Government up to now if not positive 
suspects, who would constitute themselves as the national volunteers of the 
country engaged in a variety of tasks of a constructive character Their 
sense of helplessness had become so deep-rooted and so wide-spread that foi 
hospitals, seminaries, technical institutes, leper homes, orphanages, criminal 
settlements, blind and deaf schools, they had to depend in the past upon 
the philanthropy of Christian missionary agencies All these tasks must 
be taken charge of by the young men of the nation and in addition the ser- 
vices of the young men must be available for such emergencies as fires and 
floods, famines and earthquakes This outlook must be cultivated by the 
educational institutions of the land, but must first be fostered by a demand 
for it from the elders of society and the heads of famihes The Ministers, 
after all, were like the Registrars in a Registration office whose task was to 
register the documents brought to them by the people Even so the Minis- 
ters would implement the reforms, sought after, formulated and pressed 
for by the people Vigilance on the part of the peo'ple was the one price 
that was demanded of them if their rights should be safeguarded and per- 
petuated. 

Amongst the minor Reforms in Jails lying to the credit of the Southern 
Presidency is one of real interest and some far-reaching importance It 
was to the effect that the scavenging work should not be entrusted m Jails, 
as was the event exclusively to the Harijans or other schednled castes 
A peculiar feature of the British Government is that through their institu- 
tions they have helped to keep up caste long after its hold had weakened m 
the country, and that, in Governmental or quasi-Governmental institutions 
That they should have permitted yea, enforced compartmental dinners 
in Railway Hindu hotels and told off the Harqans and Yanadies alone to 
scavenging work in Jails is almost incredible Yet the latter was left to 
be remedied by the Congress in 1937 and the former in South India, partially 
at any rate by the Central Government in 1941 

A detailed report of the achievements and vicissitudes of the Congress 
Ministries m the provinces is given separately Suffice it here to say that 
Assam soon joined the order of Congress-manned provinces and Sindh al- 
most toed the line with the remaining seven provinces, so that at one time 
in 1939, it was possible to count eight of the eleven provinces as Congress- 
manned or Congress-minded When first office acceptance was sanctioned 
by the Congress, it was clearly apprehended that ere long coalition mimstries 
would doubtless come into existence but such apprehensions or anticipations 
were equally clearly put down to the morbid forebodings of cantankerous 
critics The vehemence with which such criticisms were warded off was 
only equalled by the sincerity animating it, but politics is not a game pecu- 
liarly different from Chess or Cards for no one can foretell what shapes or 
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what new alignments will develop under stress of circumstances arising froin 
^me to time It was thus that Assam foimed a ministry of eight ministers 
ith the Premier as the solitary Congress Minister. This event accentuated 
the revret felt in Bengal that no coalition ministry was allowed there at the 
outset but clearly no one can ]udge earlier events by later happenings 
The increasing strength of Congress power and Congress influence brought 
uith it a volume of trouble The accelerated pace of popular expectations 
m the way of progress of ideas and events — especially m the spheres of 
labour and machinery was the cause of strikes here, there and elsewhere, 
V hich under the very Congress Ministries, witnessed instance after instance 
of firing by the Police and the Military. That there were three such firings 
in South India in the space of two years and three months of office, was 
considered an enormity, but South India paled into insignificance m com- 
parison with the forty-seven times the Military was summoned to restore 
order m U P , although it was so summoned almost wholly only as a Reserve 
force, a standby In one case in South India where there was a stay-in- 
strike in a 3ute mill (at Chittivalasa) the Collector was considered as havmg 
cried in his judgment on the evidence of an official commission of enquiry 
composed of the Inspector-General of Pohce, a member of the Board of 
Revenue, and the Labour Commissioner, but the punishment proposed was 
a transfer of the English Civilian from Waltair, to the cool heights of 
Ootacamund and m the alternative to the much coveted Malabar and 
finally to the next best district in the province of Bellary Here was a lesson 
in Provincial Autonomy relating to the Services which came in time to 
prove the anticipations and apprehensions regarding the Government of 
India Act In South India, fairly early m Congress administration, there 
u as a case of sedition under Section 124-A of the I P C , which made Congress- 
men feel aghast, but when the speech itself gained publicity through the 
initiative of the accused at the meetmg of the A I C C. in Calcutta, in 
October, 1938, the severity of public resentment abated and there was a 
revulsion of feeling against the undertones of the speech which was delivered 
after a personal warning by the Chief Minister The distinction has come 
to be clearly marked and recognised not between sedition and loyalty but 
betiveen non-violence and violence, and it was agreed that Congress Govern- 
ments could not let ‘ violence ’ hover over their provinces , Only the 
Penal Code should be suitbaly amended and it is not enough to leave the 
task of narrowmg down the issue to the Magistracy which has inherited its 
own traditions of Law and Order through long years of loyal service to the 
British Raj Thus between the Kisan-Marches which took place along 
vast distances and the mass awakening they brought in their tram notably 
!f Meas, with strikes in mills, with peasant conferences which 

° owed by mass Satyagraha, the Madras Ministry had a sufficiently 

SfSaS firings at Cheerala, 

I crriSo province which undertook and earned out Labour 

dchberitinn n /nK Committee appointed and after due 

section of r’ahntir ^ssed which, however, did not satisfy a 

wS Hostile demonstrations and shooting dis- 

ligured subsequent history But the real tragedy lay m U. P where the 

in'^S' ?hc mErv°often^to^^~^°?”^*^“^^ the calling 

^ maintain peace and tranquiUity It was m the 

1 hat the Commess Ministrms had ^ experiences 

ne congress ministries had to embark upon a programme of constructive 
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reform In the first place all the Congress-minded legislatures hastened to 
pass a resolution on the Constituent Assembly for the Government of India 
Act nowhere represented the will of the Nation and was wholly unsatis- 
factory as it had been designed to perpetuate the subjection of the people 
of India In Bombay, the greatest event was the return of the lands and 
other immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement back to the Satyagrahis by repurchasing them at 
i:he cost of the Government and restoring them to the original holders or 
their heirs free of occupancy price. As in other provinces there was a large 
release of political prisoners and the removal of the ban on political organisa- 
tions The refund of securities from presses was also a common feature 
The bans on films and literature were lifted in all suitable cases Restrictive 
orders on Labour leaders were cancelled and labour legislations were in due 
course taken up In Madras, rural indebetedness received its earliest atten- 
tion and though it first took the foim of a proposed declaration of a mora- 
torium on agricultural debts, yet it soon gave place to a regular enactment 
by which the debts were scaled down Prohibition was the next to receive 
attention On this subject each province took its own line. While 
Madras planned a campaign of attacking the centre from the circum- 
ference, Bombay chose the opposite course. The supply of butter-milk 
(diluted curds ) to all prisoners in the Southern province was a 
much needed Refoim Release of prisoners took place here as elsewhere, 
while the repeal of the Moplah Outrages Act was an outstanding event 
The reinstatement of village officers who had resigned in the Civil 
Disobedience of 1930 was a remarkable achievement Not less important 
was the appointment of a Committee of the legislature to investigate into 
the conditions of the tenantry in Zemindari areas The Committee produced 
a voluminous report of a comprehensive character and as the Congress Minis- 
ters resigned in October, 1939, its recommendations could not be imple- 
mented The grant of two lakhs of rupees to Khadi and Hand-spinning 
was an act of remarkable courage on the part of the ministry as it was an 
act of remarkable beneficence to the constructive programme of the Congress 
The measure that made a license necessary for dealers selling cloth other 
than handloom products was designed as a first step in the ultimate protec- 
tion intended for the handloom weaver. Boards of conciliation were appoint- 
ed in connection with certain strikes The reorganisation of the jSledical 
profession and Public health was taken on hand betimes and honorary medi- 
cal officers came to be appointed to hospitals as well as male nurses (in 
S. India) The coloured ballot box system was introduced into Municipali- 
ties and District Boards 

In U P two of the six ministers and three out of the 13 parliamentary 
secretaries came from the Muslims while two parliamentary secretaries 
came from depressed classes. Two Committees were appointed in order to 
undertake measure for the relief of the Peasantry Immediate relief was 
given by stay of proceedings for the ejectment of tenants. Rural indebted- 
ness claimed its attention by the hand of the second of these committees 
The dispute between the employers and workers in Cawnpore where there 
were numerous strikes were settled by the timely intervention of the Ministry 
In C. P , while charges were contemplated in regard to various subjects, 
the work accomplished related to certain forest rights, opening of schools 
for aboriginees and giving preference by Government departments to the 
manufactures of the Province A remarkable report was drawn up relating 
to the commercial and economic survey of the province. A 12^% reduction 
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m the ease of small holders was effected permanently throughout the pr^ 
Vince and debt conciliation boards were established. It was proposed to 
license clubs and reduce foreign liquor shops, to reduce in other areas country 
liquor shops, and slightly enhance the price of liquor and also considerably 
rednce outstill areas In the domain of Public Works, the investment on 
Public buildings was considerably reduced Irrigation rates were ordered 
to be reduced wherever they were “ against all laws and rules , so as to 
avert a crisis The scheme of Vidya Jlandirs was vigorously introduced 
in order to meet the requirements of 24,000 villages which went without 
any educational facilities At the end of all this category, there comes 
an achievement which must be assigned a separate place by itself because 
Bengal was not a Congress-manned province In Bengal there was the 
largest number of detenus and Politicals, awaiting release under the inter- 
vention of Gandhi Gandhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly three weeks from 
25th of October to the 16th November, 1937 despite a very high blood 
pressure and otherwise a bad state of health He had long talks with the 
Bengal Ministry and the Governor of Bengal He met a number of ex- 
detenus and other political prisoners On his way back from Calcutta, he 
paid a visit to the Hijh concentration camp and had a two-hours talk with 
16 state prisoners The Government had now issued a communique ordering 
the release of about 1,100 detenus 

“ As regards the remaining detenus, no more than 450 in number, 
a large portion of whom are m camps and jails. Government propose to 
take up their cases in the near future Mr Gandhi has offered to 
interview individual detenus, a task which he intends to undertake 
in about four months’ time and for which Government will gladly afford 
him every facility. Government hopes then to be m a position to 
grant immediate release to those detenus in respect of whom Mr Gandhi 
may be able to give Government satisfactory assurances after seeing 
the individual detenus In the meantime Government will continue 
to consider relaxation in individual cases and, if such action appears 
to be justified, complete release ” 

Gandhi has pointed out that the maintenance of “ non-violent at- 
mosphere ” in the province was absolutely necessary The Bengal Govern- 
ment used, however, a different phraseology when they said “ Its (the 
policy of progressive release of detenus) success must, however, depend on 
the co-operation of the public and the leaders of pubhc opinion maintaining 
an atoosphere m which subversive movements will find no encouragement ” 
andhi has ^pressed the hope and belief that the words “ subversive move- 
^ connection meant “ no more than activities which are 

c Iher themselves violent or which are intended to further violence ” 

1937 

Summary 

hold^Son^ffte year. The Congress d.d not 

Indeed it put the copS; “ton TSf “ 

deBnitdy plumped for formation of MrasteeT 'Se h2‘‘of'“‘‘°” 

tef^rr 
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step forecast by the British Government shortly after the decision of the 
Congress to form ministries. The Congress considered such an attempt as a 
challenge to the people of India and called upon the various Provincial and 
Local Congress Committees and the people generally as well as the Provincial 
Governments and Ministries to prevent the imposition of the Federation 
Provincial Governments were particularly instructed to move their Legisla- 
tures to give formal expression to this opposition to the proposed Federation 
Apart from the larger question of Federation, the points of conflict 
between the people of India and the British Government continued to prevent 
any spirit of real co-operation marking the march of events For one thing 
thousands of detenus still remained without trial in camp jails and prisons, 
in India and the Andamans, and ‘ in view of the statement made by the 
Andaman prisoners in their telegram to Gandhi to the effect that they have 
given up their faith in ^^olence, there was no justification or excuse whatever 
in detaining them there or elsewhere. Besides these on whose behalf Gandhi 
and the Congress were putting forth their best efforts, there were others 
such as those described in the following categories whose cases were complicat- 
ed by their crimes of violence, but all the same, merited immediate considera- 
tion. That was not all There were the' exiles in respect of whom the 
All India Congress Committee passed the following resolution ' 

“ The All India Congress Committee urge the Government of India 
to remove all restraints and restrictions on entry into India of all political 
exiles including 

Syt Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, Dr Abam Mukherjee, Syt 
Mahendra Pratap, Syt Pandurang Sadashib Khankhoje, Sardar Ajit 
Singh, Maulvi Obeidullah, Maulvi Abdullah Khan, Dr Taraknath Das, 
Qazzi Abdul Wah Khan, Syt Basanta Kumar Roy, Syt Prithvi Singh, 
Lala Har Dayal and Syt Rash Behan Bose. 

The> Committee are further of opinion that a general assurance 
should begiven to all Indians abroad, who are not sure of their freedom on 
returning home, that on their return to India no repressive action will 
be taken against them for any past activities ” 

The Congress in previous years had not given that measure of attention 
to problems of labour throughout India, which they deserved An Ideal 
labour organization had been doubtless built up m the city of Ahmedabad 
by the constitution of a permanent Board of Administration, but it was not 
possible elsewhere for organizations to command the prestige of the personnel 
of this Board Nor were the employers of laboui as responsive elsewhere 
as in that premier cotton city of India The result was that labour was 
left to be organized either by the Communists or by random workers who 
chose to take interest in the task for their own reasons But when once ’ 
Congress took up office it was no longer possible to neglect this vital subject 
constituting an important aspect of national life, particularly in the province 
of Bombay The Labour Committee that the Congress had already appoin- 
ted, formulated as the result of its labours a comprehensive programme of 
Reform which was accepted by the All Tndia Congress Committee in October 
1937 m a resolution which was as follows 

Programme of Work 

“ With a view to secure uniform action in the various provinces the 
Conference recommends to the Provincial Governments the adoption of the 
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(h\ Extension of the Factories Act to unregulated establishments , 

S StmteTenforeement of the Factories Act m the case of seasonal 

(d) SSStion of legislation providing for " 

' period of not less than eight vccks in provinces where it docs not 

exist t 

(e) Inquiry into the question of adequacy of wages ui organised 

industries , 

(/) Labour exchanges , 

(g) Leave wth pay during sickness , 

{h) Minimum wage fixing machinery , 

(i) Machinery for the settlement of disputes , 

(j) Recogmtion by the State and employers of Trade Unions which 
accept the policy of using peaceful and legitimate means , 

(A:) Housing of labour , 

(1) Scaling down of debts , 

(m) Hours of work , 

(n) Holidays with pay , 

(o) Employment insurance , 

(p) Conditions for State aid to industries in regard to treatment of 
labour 

The Conference further resolves that administrative or legislative action, 

- as the case may be, should be taken by Provincial Governments in respect of 
as many of the aforesaid matters as possible m tlic course of the next year.” 

Joint Conference 

The Joint Conference is of opinion that it vs ould help the evolving of 
umform policy and programme if the Congress I^Lnistries of Labour met in 
periodical Conference The Conference is further of opinion that the Congress 
Labour Comimttee and the Congress Labour IMinisters and Parliamentary 
Secretaries should meet from time to time to revnew the situation m regard 
to the carrying out of the labour programme 

The Congress Labour Committee also passed the following resolutions 
and recommended them for the consideration of the Congress Ministries 
An equally and even more important subject for consideration by the 
Confess was the question of minorities The readers w'lll'doubtless recall 
the discussions at the Second Round Table Conference in London in 1931, 
the decision of Premier Ramsay McDonald, the Fast unto Death undertaken 
u September 1982 andthe reincorporation of the Hanjans amongst 

the Hindus after 6 days of the epic fast which had convulsed the world 
Let it be noted that what the Congress intended was that whereas if there 
were jomt electorates, the Harqans would be incorporated into the general 
e ector^, the integration of separate communal electorates decided upon 
y he Premier^should not detach the Harijans from the community of which 
om tune immemorial they had been inseparable factors The Premier’s 
decision had exercised the Hindu mind of India as well considerably All 

question which theJ7orkmg Committee bore m 
Tmnd when it had decided neither to accept nor to rej ect the Premier’s decision 
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The subject, therefore, ^called for the considered opinion of the Congress alike 
in view of the past and the future of the nation and tJie following resolution 
of the A I C C. was passed in Calcutta in October 1937 

“ The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy in 
regard to the rights of the minorities in India and has stated that it 
considers it its duty to protect these rights and ensure the widest possible 
scope for the development of these minorities and their participation 
in the fullest measure in the political, economic and cultural life of 
the nation The objective of the Congress is an independent and united 
India where no class or group or majority or minority may exploit 
another to its oivn advantage, and where all the elements in the nation 
may co-operate together for the common good and the advancement of 
the people of India This objective of unity and mutual co-operation in 
a common freedom does not mean the suppression in any way of the rich , 
variety and cultural diversity of Indian life, whieh have to be preserved 
in order to give freedom and opportunity to the individual as well as 
to each group to develop unhmdered according to its capacity and 
inclination ” 

In view, however, of attempts having been made to misinterpret the 
Congress policy in this regard, the All India Congress Committee desire to 
reiterate this pohcy The Congress has included in its resolution on Funda- 
mental Rights that 

Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opmion, 
the right of free association and combmation, and the right to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, for a purpose not opposed 
to law or morality 

Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to public order 
and morality 

The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the 
different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex 

No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour, and in the exercise of any trade or 
eaUing 

All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, 
roads, schools and places of public resort, mamtamed out of State, 
or local funds, or dedicated by private person for the use of the 
general public 

The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions 
The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage 
Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and 
settle in any part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any 
trade or calling and to be treated equally with regard to legal 
prosecution or protection in all parts of India 

These clauses of the Fundamental Rights resolution make it clear that 
there shfeild be no interference in matters of conscience, religion or culture, 
and a mmority is entitled to keep its personal law without any change in 
this respect being imposed by the majority 


(^) 

(w) 

(m)- 

{iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 
{vill) 

(zx) 
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' The position of the Congress m regard to the Comm.nml ^ 

been repeatedly made clear m Congress resolutions nnd llnnlly in the Idcolion 
SSniteto issued last year. The Congress is opposed to tins decision ns it 
IS antl-national, antl-demoeratio and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the 
development of Indian unity Nevcriliclcss the Congress has (Icclnrcd that 
a change m or supersession of the Communal Decision slioulcl onlj be brought 
about by the mutual agreement of the parlies concerned The Congress lias 
always welcomed and is prepared to take ad\anlagc of any opportunitj to 
bring about such a change by mutual agreement 


In all matters affecting the minorities in India, the Congress wishes to 
proceed by their co-operation and through Ihcir goodwill in a common 
undertaking and for the realization of a common aim winch is llic freedom 
and betterment of all the people of India ” 

Closely allied with the question of the minorities was the question of 
the National Song In certain Legislatures, the proceedings began with the 
singing of the ‘ Bande Mataram ’ song wdiich had been for nearly ion r decades 
treated as the National song of India Otlicr songs of Iqbal came nearly 
into equal prominence iviththis of Bankim Ciiandra Chattcrjcc, but somehow 
Moslem opinion resented the idea and as time ad\ anced this resentment came 
to be incorporated in Muslim League’s indictment against the Congress 
rule under Provincial Autonomy 


There are a few' other matters to which the A I C C hirncd its attention 
in the year under Review' For a long time, t c , for over quarter of a century 
the Andhras and later the Karnatakas had been pressing ior the carving out 
of separate provinces for the respective Languages areas and for the first 
time, the A I C C in Calcutta (October 1937) “ realfirmcd the Congress Policy 
regarding the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis and recom- 
mended to the Madras and Bombay Governments to consider the formation 
of a separate Andlira and Karnataka proMnccs respectively Following 
this recommendation, the Madras Legislature passed a resolution asking for 
separate provinces for the different linguistic areas and after prolonged cor- 
respondence between the Madras Government and the Secretary' oi State, 
the latter held over the proposal for the time being In Bombay, the 
question of Karnataka province was taken up simultaneously 


In the midst of these and other pressing problems relating to Home, 
India did not forget its obligations to her nationals abroad and to humanity 
3urisdiction The affairs of Indian Slates w Inch belong to the 
toreign department of the Government of India had been engaging llie 
c osest attention of the Congress and in 1937, when repression rose to the 
g est pitch in Mysore, the A I C C took up this subject and expressed its 
opinion m the following uncompromising terms — 


^is meeting of the A I C C expresses its emphatic protest against 
tne ruthless policy of repression as indicated by the inauguration of 

prohibitory orders and political prosecutions 
Mysore State and also against the suppression of civil 

Won- ^ ^ j hberties by denying the elementary rights of speech, assem- 
blage and association r , cm 


nnd meeung sends its fraternal greetings to the people of Mysore 
hes them all success in their legitimate non- violent struggle and 
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* appeals to the people of Indian States and British India to give all 
support and encouragement to the people of Mysore in their struggle 
against the State for right of self-determination ” 

India has her sons and daughters in Zanzibar and 'they were engaged in 
a brave struggle against the new decrees which were calculated to result in 
ruining Indian interests, and the mternal and export trade of the Indian 
community settled for so long in the country It was the Indians that had 
helped greatly in promoting the prosperity of Zanzibar The fact is that 
under the circumstances in order to give adequate help m their struggle 
and protect Indian interests there, it was considered essential that an embargo 
should be placed on the import of cloves m India Accordingly, the people 
of India were called upon to refrain from using Zanzibar cloves until the new 
decrees should be rescinded This scheme of boycott of cloves from Zanzibar 
was taken up all over the country with real zest and resulted in achieving the 
intended relief to the Indians in Zanzibar 

Nearer home, but in a land winch did not concern the Indians directly, 
grave injustices were being perpetrate!^ by the reign of terror that had been 
established by British Imperialism Palestine which was placed under the 
mandate of Britain was the subject of acute controversy between the Arabs 
and the Jews and a Royal Commission had been appointed to go into the 
problem. The Peel Commission on Palestine had submitted their report in 
the 4th week of July and proposed a partition of Palestine between the Arabs 
and the Jews If we may anticipate matters, the concept of Pakistan based 
upon a partition of India into Hindu and Muslim areas which although it had 
its origin so early as 1932, became a live issue inT940-41, was only a parallel 
to this concept of the Partition of Palestine which was recommended by the 
Peel Commission in 1937 The Congress emphatically protested against 
the reign of terror as well as the proposals relating to Palestine and assured 
the Arabs of the solidarity of the Indian people with them in their struggle 
for national freedom 

Japan’s aggression in China became as much the concern of the Indian 
Congress as the Partition of Palestine 

“ The All India Congress Committee view with grave concern and 
horror the imperialist aggression of Japan in China attended with wanton 
cruelty and the bombing of the civil population 

“The Committee express their deep admiration for the brave 
and heroic struggle which the Chinese people are conducting against 
heavy odds for maintaining the integrity and the independence of their 
country and congratulate them for achieving internal unity in face of 
national danger 

“The Committee offer their heartfelt sympathy to the Chinese 
people in their national calamity and, on behalf of the„people of India 
assure them of their solidarity with them in their struggle for maintaining 
their freedom 

“ The Committee further call upon the Indian people to refrain 
from the use of Japanese goods as a mark of their sympathy with the 
people of China ” ^ 

It IS not possible here even to summarise, however briefly, the events 
that crowded the national programme and constituted the national achieve- 
ment in the year 1937 A new national outlook pervaded the whole country 
Internal disciphne^and external independence were the supreme concern of 
the Congress. This country, it is well-known, has been subdued as much 
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bv the rewards held out m recognition of loyalty as the penalties meted out 
irf punishment of patriotism, and in the scheme of the moral and intellectual 
conauest devised by the British m India, the titles list, slrclcliing o\er 
W columns of dailies published in the beginning of the year and its middle, 
the^former to mark the New Year’s owners and the latter tliosc of the con- 
vfntion™! birthday of the King, has played a great part in tlic demoralisation 
of the nation which by far exceeds the part played by posts and prcfcrmeiils. 
Accordingly, the A I C C expressed their considered opinion hat in I ro% inccs 
where the Congress Ministries existed, the Assemblies should ndojit a resolu- 
tion discountenancing and discontinuing any further titles or decorations and 
that the Cabinets should intimate to the King that they would not make any 
further recommendations in this behalf and did not desire any to be conferred 

on their provinces /> . , 

In a vast country like India, the process of eo-ordiiiation ofnctiMtics 
and maintenance of discipline was no easy task, particularly w lien the nation 
was about to taste power for the fust time The leadership of parties m 
the legislatures meant a good deal more than met the c\ c at first and for 
the first time the Congress began to realise how' in this tiny seed of the 
4 anna membership of the Congress, the mighty tree of the Picmiership 
of the Province lay embedded If, therefore, confiicts arose between the 
claims of an individual and decision of the party in regard to its leadership 
which meant virtually the premiership of the province, it was onlj the Work- 
ing Committee that could possibly address itself to the solution of the problem 
by adjustment of claims wherever possible or their rejection wlicrcvcr 
necessary * 

“The Working Committee considered the repoi t of Shn AI K Gandhi 
and Shn D N Bahadurji regarding the issues raised by Sliri K F 
Nariman The Committee also considered the cohering letter of Shn 
M K Gandhi and the two statements issued by Shn K F Nariman in 
regard to the report of the Inquiry Committee The Committee are 
of opinion^that in view of the findings in this report and his acceptance 
of them and his subsequent recantation, his conduct has been such ns to 
prove him unworthy of holding any position of tnist and responsibility in 
the Congress organisation 

In view of these facts, the Working Committee directs that the 
report and the letters accompanying it be published m the press.” 

The description of events of 1938, and a study of the Hanpura session 
or the Congress may well open with a reference to the celebrations of the 
independence Day which had been observed since 1 980. The (Independence) 
e ge draivn^up in 1930 had described in some detail the moral and material 
injury done to India under British Imperialism A recital of this being 
considered unneewsary every year, the pledge which was then issued on the 
m Disobedience Movement (Salt Satyagraha) of 1980, was 

Tot, ^ no f ollowing 'ucw' plcdgc for the Independence Daj on 

January 26, 1938 was issued — ^ _ 

We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as 
people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil 

r»f rrr!f ^ ”^®y ^* 1^6 full opportumtics 

g wth We believe also that if any government deprives a people 

tlic *ca?er^"‘'^!ffcrr?d*to tlfc m Bombay Presidency for tlio details of which, 

Nannian hit a^oT cvpd and u.n ^ ^ Congress and other concerned literature Mr 

^ “ogr cvea ond tlie matter '\\as referred to a Committee 
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of these rights and oppresses them, the people have a further right 
to alter it or to abolish it The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself 
on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or 
Complete Independence 

“ We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom 
is not through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance 
and marched a long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate 
methods, and it is by adhering to these methods that our country will 
attain independence 

“ We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and 
solemnly resolve to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedom till 
Purna Swaraj is attained.” 



CHAPTER IV 
K^bipura (1938) 


If the commotions and the convulsions m national thought during 
the two preceding years were largely conditioned by the concepts of Socialism 
and Communism which travelled afresh into the country, ^e conflicts 
that arose m 1938 must largely be put down as the off-shoots of the earlier 
antagonisms that had been raging indeed for some years past in Congress 
annals Here was Gandhi who though not a member of the Congress, was 
still the Power behmd the throne, the fountain spring of all ideas of con- 
structive nationalism and the architect of that mighty barrage which helped 
to stem successfully the tide of violehee There were the younger folks 
who felt impatient over the slow progress of the ideas rooted m non-violence 
and were hard put to it to discover short cuts to vertical heights or make 
long 3 umps over impassable gulfs The formation of Ministries in particular 
did not achieve that millennium nor did the popular Governments help 
to hasten the advent of that far off divine event, the emancipation of the 
ICisan People began to ask m wonderment how it was that the Zemindars 
stayed w'here they had been, that the Zulum of the Police continued unabated, 
that the sufferings and miseries of the cultivators were still awaiting redress, 


while the prisoners convicted of crimes of violence were pinmg away 
m jails in Bengal, Bihar, and the Punjab and in the Andamans, as the result 
of the hunger-strike they had embarked upon In the midst of this confusion 
and darkness, there peeped in a streak of light, however dim, which pene- 
trated this atmosphere of uncertainty and helped to brighten the path of the 
Congressmen across these unfamiliar paths of national reconstruction 
From the Andamans came the avowal of the prisoners that they no longer 
had any faith in terrorism or violence as a political creed and as a weapon 
in the struggle for freedom Their views were prompted neither by fear 
nor by hope but solely by a long and careful study of history and hard thinking 
about political science and they wired their views to Gandhi and to the world 
Then again those who had been suffering for long and bitterly for the expres- 
sion of their ideas, w^ere not a few for there were still a 1,000 Bengali Youths 
and amongst them 7 women m prison Numerous were the repatriated 
^Qaman prisoneis with long years before them without any hope of release 
ihere were 13 prisoners m the Hazaribagh Jail m Bihar who foUowmg the 
1 Comrades, were on hunger-strike and there weie 25,000 

f X Chittagong who must carry identity cards, 

lor all thdse to disavow their faith m violence was to spell the death of 
erronsm m Bengal and m the rest of India The Congress called upon 

strike and assured them that everythmg 
TUn,. ^ being done to secure the release of the prisoners 

iTifi ^ doubtless after the repatriation of the Andaman prisoners 
rrr, / ^be 1,100 Bengal detenus, for imperialism was not prepared 

tVim,. the special powers of the Governors to prevent 

of 20 patriots already for 
again ^ cr\ed to break the lull and stir the conscience of the nation once 
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on the one side, those that fought the national struggle with 
their blood nere thus veering round to non-violence or at any rate were 
weaning themselves avay from all violence, there were the hordes of ICisans^ 
organising themselves into huge parties marching hundreds of miles along 
the villages and tr j mg to build up a parly, a power and a force more or less 
arrayed against the Congress They found a cause, a flag and a leader 
Tlic cause of the ICisan was not a new one but had all along been upheld by 
the Congress The flag they chose to favour was the Soviet Flag of red colour 
vith the hammer and sickle This flag came more and more into vogue as 
the flag of the Ivisans and the Communists and even loud and repeated ex- 
hortations of Jawaharlal Nehru would not keep it to its place or proportions 
Almost c\crywhere there were conflicts between Congressmen and Kisans 
over the question of the height and the prominence of the flag, and the 
vu:tual attempt of the latter to displace the Tricolour flag symbolized the 
contest between Socialism and Gandhism Really it was less of Socialism 
and perhaps more of Communism that was gradually permeating the at- 
mosphere for the Socialists began already to identify themselves with the 
Communist group in some provinces or melt avay imperceptibly into the 
larger group of nationalists The leaders of the ICisan movement were 
manj and they toured the country far and wide and shifted the grain from 
the cliafT, the true Socialists from the doubtful, the hrdent and active from 
the passive members and they strengthened and consolidated their party 
and pitted it up against the Congress It is regrettable to note that the 
provincial elections in several provinces became complicated by disputes 
and skirmishes m Karnataka, in Bihar, in U P and in Orissa while in Andhra 
and other places only the supreme faith of the volunteers and the average 
Congressmen m non-violence saved the province from the display of violence 
on the part of the opposition 

It V as in the midst of this conflict betv een violence and non-violence, 
the acuteness of the situation created by the hunger strike in jails and the 
subdued resentment against the Congress ministries for their slow progress 
that the Haripura Session met The Fifty-first Session of the Congress 
met at Vitthal Nagar, Haripura on 19th, 20lh, 21st of February 1938 under 
the Presidentship of Babu Subash Chandra Bose There is no doubt that 
the Session met under highly trying circumstances 

The selection of the President for Haripura was imeventful. On the 
eve of the Session Subash Babu outlined his policy thus 

“ My term of office as the Congress President will be devoted to resist 
this unwanted federal scheme vith all its undemocratic and anti-national 
features, vith all the peaceful and legitimate powers, including non- violent 
non-co-operation if necessary, and to strengthen the country’s determination 
to resist this scheme ” 

Mr Bose added that it vould be his endeavour duiing the year to so 
develop the pover of resistance among the people of India as to make the 
British Government abandon the idea of forcing the federal scheme down 
the throats of the Indian people In this effort they would keenly watch 
international developments and adjust their tactics accordingly, so as to 
take the fullest advantage. 

Warning to Britishers 

Mr. Bose warned the British statesmen against making the mistake of 
believing that just as the Congress had accepted ministries despite their 
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1 . t -fViei pnniTftrv^ thev "would silso swallow the federal pari 

ri£“™?of l£Tc* &e averred .t would be a wvong snalogj 
for British statesmen to indulge in 

Aim of National Unity 

The Congress would, continued Mr Bose, concentrate on bringing 
national unity by trying to settle the communal question They would dc 
everything in their power during the coming year consistent with nationalisn 
to meet Mussulmans and try to come to an understanding with them 

Mr Bose affirmed that there was anxiety on the part of the Congres; 
to come to terms with MussElrnans, but regretted that no specific <icrna.nu. 
on behalf of Mussalmans had been placed before the country He assurec 
all concerned that the Congress would do its utmost to meet all reasonabh 
demands of the minority community provided the Congress was assurec 
that a policy of consistency was maintained — A P 

Every session of the Congress claims its own special interest and 
importance even as every resolution atasessiondoes, and the one at Haripura 
session may legitimately claim its share for the Ministries passed through 
a crisis at the 51st session Hardly had they been in existence for seven 
months, hardly had they run their feet into the Ministerial shoes when, their 
very existence stood in jeopardy on account of certain vital and acute 
differences that arose between the provincial satraps and themselves m one 
province and another The delegates’ camps at Haripura were in high 
tension over the wide-spread reports that the Ministries of both Bihar and 
U P had tendered their resignations because the two Grovernors would not 
allow political prisoners convicted of crimes of violence to be released All 
the perfection of arrangements at Haripura, the five hundred cows that were 
kept there for the milk supply of delegates, the meticulous cleanliness 
and the high class fare and the generous hospitality that the delegates and 
visitors received, — all receded into the background before the all-absorbing 
thought which events m Behar, U P and Orissa necessarily forced to the 
front Not less exciting was the problem of the States and the Kisans 
-A- f C C that met in Calcutta in October 1937 had suddenly taken up 
the subject of Mysore on the spur of the moment and passed a resolution which 
1 ? rider went beyond the well-deliberated position till then taken up 
by the Confess for it (Refer to Bulletin December 1937,) “ appealed to the 
people of the Indian States and of British India to give all support and 
encouragement to the people of Mysore in their struggle against the State 
or right of self-determination ” That was not all, there was a vast and 
j States, North, East, South and' 

previous two years and the session of the Congress was 
Tiin ® convention of States People’s workers that met at Navsan 

ffie Working Committee, it was felt required some 
f'/imii, there were the Kisans who m their new awakenmg, 

nnt + matters through their activities with which the Congress could 
c '^cve “ incompatible with the basic principles of 

fhnc ^ would the Congress countenance any of the activities 

nn iBembers of the Kisan Sabhas help in creating 

an atmosphere hostile to Congress pnnciples and policy ” ^ 

^ sensation over the developments on the Minority- 

m SfcutS" delivered by Mr Jinnah at the Mahomed . Si 

m t^aicutta on December 28th 1937, while addressing the Muslim 
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Students, Federation In that speech, he had held out a challenge to the 
Congress and remarked ‘ The Congress High Command must be" brought to 
~ their senses ’ In addition there was that burning topic of the detenus and 
hunger-strikers which had been hanging fire for some time and for the settle- 
ment of which Gandhi was hoping to go to Bengal soon after the Haripura 
session. Two other matters claim our passing attention before we study 
the deliberations of the Congress session at Haripura It was Gujarat that 
had invited the Congress and the language of the province is always accorded 
due recognition in the speeches, resolutions, placards and sign-boards That 
IS both natural and inevitable The national language of India too must 
equally naturally claim a place in all the notices and literature and placards 
and sign boards adopted particularly by the Reception Committee and while 
there is no dispute for all practical purposes regarding the National language 
of India, Hindustani of the two scripts that have been recognized, namely 
Devanagari and Arabic, it so happened at Haripura that only the former was 
noticeable side by side with Gujarati and English and not the latter This 
became the subject of a complaint later. It may be thought the matter is 
not significant enough for attention here but it is not insignificant The 
fact, however, was that the complaints made in the Urdu press in this behalf 
were found to be unjustifiable for there were Urdu posteis at all the principal 
places There was a complaint relating to the absence of provision of non- 
vegetarian food, while the fact was that there were hotels supplying such 
food at Haripura. 

The second point was that the Haripura Session was the first session 
' at which the paper that was used by the Reception Committee was hand -made 
paper It was really a proud day in the annals of the Congress that the cult 
of the A I V.I A. which was started in the year 1934, Bombay session 
(October) should have become so far recognized that the Reception Committee 
felt called upon to use hand-made paper alone for all its transactions It was 
fitting that it should be so because at Haripura was inaugurated the AIL 
India Board of National Education, thus erecting the coping stone long 
overdue, on the arch of the constructive programme 

It IS the misfortune of the nation to bemoan the loss of some of its 
great men and women year after year but that is inevitable. At Haripura, 
the Congress recalled with deep sorrow the demise of Shrimati Swarup Rani 
Nehru, the wife of the late Pandit Motilalji With her three members of 
the family had sacrificed themselves while in harness, in the service of the 
Nation. Her only son, Jawaharlal Nehru had 'just completed his third term 
of the Presidentship of the Congress and during his term made a rapid tour 
of almost all the provinces in India and also Burma and Malaya On the 
eve of his laying down the reins of office, he had toured Assam and there 
personally, as well as at the Haripura session through the Congress, demanded 
the release of the heroic Naga woman, Guidallo, who had raised the banner 
of freedom in the distant forests of Assam in 1932 and who had been since 
suffering imprisonment for more than six years After long and strenuous 
work President Jawaharlal handed over charge to one not only considerably 
younger than himself but one that was undoubtedly the youngest President 
of the Congress. Subash Babu was still recovering from a long illness 
He comes from a province whose young men and patriots had suffered most 
in the annals of India , had striven most in promoting national culture and 
suffered most in effecting India’s emancipation The District of Midnapore 
which was particularly dear to the president was chosen by the non-Congress- 
ministry of Bengal for being made the residual legatee of repression in the 


/ 
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Province and the Hanpura session had strongly to deprecate the tonlinimncc 
of the ban on about 110 Congress organisations m the district of M dnnporc 
miSeX the Government of Bengal and express i t as i ts consjdorcd opinion 
that the plea put forwaid by the Govcinnicnt to tlic etTccL that the 
Congress Committees were limbs of a terrorist organisation was cntircl> 

It woidd be advantageous to describe briefly the relation of India to 
the several countries with which it lind had longstanding nlations and to 
locate her position in the midst of these mlcrnalional and inlra-Jmpcrial 

conflicts , , - , , 

‘Indians overseas is a hardy annual at the various sessions of ttic 

Congress and at Hanpura, as elsewhere, the Congress vicVrcd with alarm 
the rapidly growing deterioration in the status, position and rights enijoycd 
by Indians in South and East Africa including Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar and also m the islands of Mauritius and Eiji Tlic fommtion of n 
monopolist Clove Growers’ Association m Zanzibar, the nafnc Produce Bill 
in Tanganyika, the East African Transport projects, the Beserf ntion of the 
Highlands in Kenya for the Whites, were all evidences of the new economic 
policy then being pursued by British Impermhsin In Ktn>a there was 
the long standing administrative practice of preicnling the British Indian 
from acquiring lands in Highlands while a European of an) nationality was 
free to do so This was a humiliating disabiht) to Indian^- This iniquitous 
practice was now sought to be perpetuated statutorily b) an Order m Council 
defining the boundaries of the Wiitc Highlands — a step tonlrnry to the 
declaration of the Government of India in 1923 

The Congress further cleared its position in regard to the original in- 
habitants of South and East Africa by pointing out that the demand of 
the Indian settlers W'as not conceived in any spirit of hostility towards 
them but was put forward to prevent the common exploitation of both the 
Africans and the Indian settlers by British Imperialism In Zanzibar, the 
boycott of trade in cloves by the Indian Jlerchants w as complete and satis- 
factory and it did not take long as a matter of fact for a proper settlement 
of this question The same kind of brutal Imperialism was raising its head 
to fte East in China and perpetrating its horrors and frightfulness, carrying 
with It the ^eatest menace to world peace and freedom m Asia The 
sympathy of Indians with China went the length of resolving upon a boycott 
01 JapMese goods by India. To the w'est, m Palestine, there was a sinister 
move for the partition of the country A veritable reign of terror was 
a oot in Palestine and the Congress only wished that the difference should 
by amicable settlement To the South, India had to face some 
tnMT Ceylon The Ceylon Government was proposing discrimma- 

^ ^ agEinst the Indians, so as to deny the Indian labourers the 
i-pqiilpntc !!! p and abridge the Civil rights of Indian 

nnp dt,a Ceylon Ceylon and India, were m the eye of the Congress 
one and inseparable in so far as the people were concerned. 

a j j insignificance in comparison with the clouds of 

at thp nnd deflating war which threatened to overshadow the world 

The policy of the Indian people m 
It It to stete clehr andtheHanpura session thought 

in the Committee view with grave concern the rapid increase 

describing managed by foreign nationals and 

g themselves with designations such as “ India Ltd ” or 
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similar words in the hope or with the object of being regarded as genuine 
Indian concerns The establishment of these companies has the effect of 
robbing India of such advantage or benefit as is expected from the 
policy of discriminating protection which has been pursued by the 
Government of India for the development and growth of Indian 
industries 

“ The Congress has always opposed the new Constitution not only 
because it is a negation of political freedom but also because of the inclu- 
sion m the Constitution Act of provisions described as safeguards against 
discrimination The Worlang Committee are qf opinion that these 
provisions are not in the interests of India but are intended and calculated 
to preserve to foreign nationals and particularly British capitalists the 
exploitation of the natural vealth and resources of this country The 
Working Committee maintain that India has the right to discriminate, if 
that word must be used, against non-national interests, whenever and 
wherever the interests of India demand or require it 

“ Tlie Working Committee have no objection to the use of foreign 
capital or to the employment of foreign talent when such are not available 
in India or when India needs them but on condition that such capital 
and such talent are under the control, direction and management of 
Indians and are used in the interests of India 

“ The Working Committee are further of opinion and declare that no 
concern can or shall be regarded as Swadeshi unless its control, direction 
and management are m Indian hands The Working Committee would 
prefer, to delay the further development of Indian industries if it can 
only result in the dumping of foreign industrial concerns who would 
exploit the natural resources of India The Working Committee 
therefore hold that the development of India’s resources should be 
achieved by building up industries under the control, direction and 
management of Indians which is essential for India’s economic in- 
dependence ” 

It was in the midst of these world commotions and convulsions that 
at Haripura, the Congress was called upon to face its o'svn internal troubles 
and turmoils. Provincial Autonomy was doubtless being worked in a spirit 
of combat in which several conflicts sprang to the surface and awaited solution 
at Haripura But the central Government of India was still there, much 
as it had stood for a century personal and autocratic, neither responsible 
nor responsive to pojiular opinion The Federation that was sought to be 
erected 'was, though in principle not repugnant to the Indian people or 
the Congress, rejected once for all by the Congress as it was not based upon 
the Independence of India The Congress had no doubt that the Indian 
constitution could be framed by the people themselves by the means of a 
Constituent Assembly without interference from any foreign authority 
The fact that the Congress had agreed to the working of Provincial Autonomy 
would not operate likewise in favour of trying the Federation as well for 
this scheme of Federation excluded from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. But it was not merely a question of responsibility 
wholly for Federation must consist of free units enjoying more or less the 
same measure of freedom and civil liberty and representation by the demo- 
cratic system of election To this end, the Indian States should be made 
to approximate to the provinces in the establishment “of representative 
institutions and responsible Government, Cml liberties and method of 
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1 TTprlpral Houses Thus alone could we avoid Uic cnouragc- 

m^t of separatist tendencies and the involvement of Stales in internal 
Sid conflicte. The Congress accordingly had no altcranaUvc but 

to resolve to combat in every way any attempt to impose such a Federation 

aeainst the declared will of the people n j . i, 

Closelv connected with the question of Federation arc the allied questions 
of Minority Rights and the Indian States More and more numerous vcrc 
the numbers of minority ebmmunitics who had joined the Congress during 
the previous year and given their support to the struggle for freedom and 
the ending of the exploitation of Indians masses. The enrolment of rnember* 
ship of the Congress received a great impetus after the formation of Congress 
ministries and a noticeable feature was the growing slrcngtli of the minority 
communities therein The Congress* it will be remembered* through its 
executive had already shaped its policy on ‘ Minority Rights’ in Calcutta 
in October 1937 and felt it to be its primary duty as well as its fundamental 
pohey to protect the religious, linguistic, cultural and the oilier rights of the 
Mmorities m India so as to assure for them in any scheme of Government 
to which the Congress would be a party, the widest scope for their develop- 
ment and their participation m the fullest measure m the political, cconomu 
and cultural life of the Nation In practical cfTcct, however, the conversa- 
tions and correspondence that went on since the lime of Rajendra Balm’s 
presidentship did not show' any material result as such and dct.uk of these 
developments m connection with this problem ofHmduMulsim concord should 
be given m a separate chapter or in a separate publication 

There remamed the question of the Indian States whicli played a notable 
part m the Haripura Congress It will be remembered tliat a section of the 
Congress and Gandhtdid not see eye to eye on the problem of the States 
and the attitude of the Congress towards the political awakening m them 
So early as in 1934 when Gandhi published a statement on the 0th of April, 
he made a reference to Socialism and the States as well ns the constitution 
of the Congress as the points on which he had Jus dislinclive i lews in opposi- 
tion to those entertained by one wing in tlie Congress Part of the dilliculty 
arose from the fact that the people of the States w ere belies cd to be demand- 
ing external aid for internal agitation. Tliey soon put their house m order 
and organised their committees and met m an AH India Conference in July 
1936 at Karachi This was the beginning of a new chapter m the progress 
of tim Stetes People’s politics on lines doscly analogous to those adopted 
Congress. J^sociations sprang up everyw here and many of them 
amhat^ to the All -India body The Praja Slandals of certain Shates pre- 
erred to remain unconnected with outside organisations of Stales’ Peoples 
muen less with Congress organisation In some States, there were Congress 
mmittees siw by side with States’ Peoples’ Organisations Really the 
people of the States were in a difficulty Their passion for the Congress 
It was sincere But they had to contend against their 
f ,, overnments in the States which did not countenance the formation 
lin .1 Congress organisation The prmces of some States 

Cnntrr States’ Peoples’ Associations Although the 

® constitution which did not permit of the forma - 

in TQ 9 « Committees in the States stiU, since the Calcutta session 

lu a chapter began 

an Calcutta the people of the States aspired to 

peoSe m to bear the burdeS of the 

P the States or at any rate take the responsibility for the political 
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organisations of the States’ Peoples. The Congress on the contrary had 
its own difficulties to contend against If an 'embargo was placed on the 
primary membership of the States’ People m Congress Committees outside 
the State, that was only a matter between the individual and the State 
But if regular committees were formed with a whole hierarchy of them from 
bottom to top affiliated to the great Indian National Congress, observing 
its constitution, obeying its orders and acting up to its resolutions, any 
conffict between the local committees in the States and the State Durbars 
would become a vital and immediate concern as much of the Congress orga- 
nisations as a whole, as of the people in the States. Thus would the Congress 
be embroiling itself with the local vagaries and idiosyncrasies of a variety 
of States, 562 in number, a task obviously beyond the pale of the practical 
politics of the Congress The issue then that arose at Hanpura was whether 
Congress Committees should be permitted m the States and whether the 
Congress constitution of India’s provinces should not be equally acceptable 
to the people of the States An easy way out of the difficulty was considered 
by the States’ Peoples’ organisation which had just met at a convention at 
Navsari prior to the Hanpura Session, to be to make one change in the 
Article 1 of the Consitution by stating that Indza means the people of India 
including the people of the Indian States In order to prove the bona fides 
of the Congress in respect of their sympathies for the people of the States 
and to reassure them of the helpful attitude of the Congress towards them 
It was suggested tliat a committee be set up of the A I C. C. to investigate 
the conditions of the States’ People in special relation to civil liberties and 
constitutional development, agrarian conditions and States’ monopohes 
of Trade, m selected States m India and that a report be subimtted to the 
Congress before the next session It will also be remembered that the resolu- 
tion on Mysore passed by A I. C Cm Calcutta in October 1937 did not com- 
mend itself to Gandhi who criticised it in severe terms nor to Jawaharlal 
Nehru though as President he allowed its introduction and the resolution 
was passed under his chairmanship That, however, did not mean that it 
should have his whole-hearted approval He himself declared at Hanpura 
that he did not-personally like the resolution which had come before the 
A I C C. in Calcutta, not that he objected to the condemnation of re- 
pression in Mysore, indeed, he whole-heartedly endorsed it, but that at 
a time when the country had to face all manner of big problems and a big 
■crisis it was better perhaps if “ we tone down our resolution and tone down 
our activities slightly, so far as the use of the Congress name is concerned 
and push forward and prepare good ground for action not only in British 
India but States ” Today ”, he said, “ a remarkable awakemng is taking 
place all over India including the Indian States ~ We on our part must try 
to nurse it, cherish it and we must organise ourselves ” The most contro- 
versial point in the Working Comnuttee’s draft at Hanpura related to 
"the clause which banned the organisation of Congress Committees m Indian 
States It was naturally felt from the recent instance of Mysore and the 
Civil disobedience campaign going on there, that the Congress which for the 
moment was following a different policy outside Mysore, could not get 
embroiled with cml disobedience m the Mysore State m all its implications 
and repurcussions on other parts of the country. It was also pomted out 
that when it was a question of civil disobedience, the Congress could not be 
there to help while when it was a question of constructive programme there 
were the All India Orgamsations doubtless affiliated to but more or less work- 
ing independently of the Congress to render all necessary aid. Therefore, 
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the use of the Congress name by the State Committees was definitely a hind- 
rance to them. Times would soon change undoubtedly but meanwhile 
It would be better for the States' people to depend upon th«mdves and 
anv day the Congress would reconsider its decision On behalf of thcStatc-s 
Peoples’ Conference, this was combated somewhat yehemcntly. Mysore 
had only asked for permission hke any British Province to carry on a cam- 
paign of cml disobedience The recent policy of promoting mass contacts 
was well known and yet the Working Committee’s draft took the pimlic 
by surprise It was not the committees in the Slates alone that were ban- 
ned, there were committees and committees,— some good, some bad, both in 
the States and in the provinces The caravan of India must march ^ a 
whole One section cannot leave another behind Nor could we allow 
562 States to remain as so many Ulsters right about us The Working 
Comrnittee’s advice that separate organisations should be formed in the 
States, was sure to be counterbalanced and even nullified by the manoeuvres 
of the interested parties and erelong, they would findlhcStales riddled \vith 
a number of communal and sectional organisations The only^ salvation 
for India was the Indian National Congress It was the one National Body 
from which all powers spring, the generating spot of all national forces. 
Unless the virus and the germ of the Congress was introduced into the 
Indian States we would be only perpetuating communahsm in them In 
the end, a compromise was reached w'hich did not taboo the formation of 
Congress Committees m States but substituted the following for the last 
sentence of Para 5 of the draft resolution 

“ The Congress therefore directs that for the present Congress Com- 
mittees in the States shall function under the direction and control of 
the Working Committee and shall not engage in any parliamentary 
activity or direct action m the name of or under the auspices of the 
Congress The internal struggle of the States must not be undertaken 
in the name of the Congress Sub)ect to this, the organisation must 
be started and continued where the Congress committees already 

The matter did not end there In the open session there was an attempt 
to go back upon the compromise on the initiative of some members un- 
connected with the States’ Peoples’ Organisation But this attempt was 
firmly put down by the spokesmen of States’ People’s Conference and the 
compromise was put through honourably and successfully From tbis day 
orward it must be owned that there was greater harmony and a more or 
less complete identity of view-points between the States’ People’s workers 
^ such aim the Congress as a whole An intimate connection was estabhshed 
Detween the two Indeed the two trams running on different lines (Railway) 
met and formed a combined tram under the common drive given by Gandhi 
Me was the oneconsultant onall States’ matters. Wasitthe Eastern Agency 
with them unprecedented repression and abhorrent reactionary 
mettods attended by protests and mass violence ending m the murder of 

States and the pohey of frightfidness 
Indian the exodus of 20,000 people into adjoining British 

advance? Stnf ^ f M ^ the tragedy of Vidura Aswaddha m that highly 
twicp a<? man Mysore TOth its black record of ten men shot dead and 

wie tragedies of shooting which 

tion smoothened by the conventional enquiries into them causa- 

tion and nature ? Was it the battle royal at RajSot into which armiTof 
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Satyagrahis marched m serried ranks to offer battle to the Prmee and his - 
Durbar over promises broken and pledges unfulfilled’ Or was it the Raj- 
putana and Central India States where as in Jaipur, the very formation of 
a Praja Mandal and the magmficent, social work in Famine relief was seriously 
objected to ? Or was it the Northern Indian States of the Punjab and 
Kashmir, where Satyagrahis were locked up m, prison in hundreds and 
thousands ? It was to Gandhi that all eyes turned In addition the aecept- 
ance of presidentship of Jawaharlal of the All India States’ People’s Confe- 
rence at Ludhiana in February 1939 (to antieipate events) established greater 
intimacy between 'the politics of the States and the Provinces and gave the 
quietous once for all (it was hoped) to internal'dissatisfaction and dissension 

. We have dwelt upon the problem of the States People at greater length 
than the striet demands of events at Haripura justified, for at Han pura, 
really, the affair reached a turning point and the occasion is appropriate for 
a retrospect 'and prospect of the issues arising from it 

An equally disturbing subject was that relating to the Kisan agitation 
m the country We have in the opening ehapters given some inkling into 
the nature and extent of the complications resulting therefrom. The time 
came at Haripura to clarify the position and state the attitude of the Congress 
to the question. The Congress never diseountenanced the formation of 
subsidiary organisations in the country relatmg to professions and interests 
And the Easan interests covered those vital to three-fours of the population 
Indeed the bulk of Congress membership owes its strength to Kisan interest 
and Kisan initiative Under the circumstances the Congress had all along 
fully recognized the right of the Kisans to organise themselves into peasant 
unions But it was not enough for the peasants to obtain relief in agrarian 
matters There was the larger question of independence of India which 
must be based on the freedom from exploitation of all our people. To this 
end, the Kisans owed themselves the duty of not merely organizing them- 
selves but of joining the Congress in larger numbers and organize themselves 
really to carry on their particular struggle under the Congress banner 
Instead of this, the Kisans chose in many places to hoist the red flag and 
assume an attitude of hostility to the Congress ^as it were, not because 
they disagreed with the objects of the Congress but because the Congress 
was not sufficiently quick and comprehensive for them Impelled by this 
spirit of haste, the Kisans who were also Congressmen lent themselves here 
and there, to aetivities whieh were obviously incompatible with the basie 
prineiples of the Congress and helped in creating an atmosphere hostile to 
Congress principles and policy. When, therefore, the Haripura session of 
the Congress peremptorily balled upon the Provincial Congress Committees 
to bear the aforesaid facts in mind and in pursuance thereof take suitable 
action wherever called for, it might be safely inferred that the patienee and 
forbearance of the Congress executive were well-nigh reaching the limits 
of tolerance. 

We have stated that at Haripura, India had to face a many-sided crisis 
in matter external and internal The problems abroad were numerous and 
compheated and their character has already been mdicated. The internal 
problem related to a hitch that arose in the working of the New Act. By 
the time of the Haripura Session, the new provmcial governments had 
been on the saddle for nearly eight months and in the provinces of Bihar 
and U P., conflicts arose as already indicated in the opening paragraphs 
of the chapter. The origin of these conflicts would be better imderstood by 
recalling certain phases of politics before acceptance of office by Congress- 
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men and these facts have been so clearly set forth in the Congress resolution 
SiTs su bject that w^make no apology fcr exteactm&it here ewtenso 

Here OTe the t\TO resolutions On Kisan Sabhas and Mimstenal Resignations 


KISAN SABHAS 

“In view of certain difficulties that have arisen m regard to the Kisan 
Sabhas and other organisations in some parts of India, the Congress desires 
to clarify the position and state its attitude in regaid to them The Congress 
has already fully recognised the right of Kisans to organise themselves in 
peasant umons Nevertheless it must be remembered that the Congress 
itself IS m the mam a Kisan organisation and as its contacts with the masses 
have increased vast numbers of Kisans have joined it and influenced its 
pohcy. The Congress must, and has m fact, stood for these Kisan masses 
and championed their claims, and has worked for the independence of 
India which must be based on the freedom from exploitation of all our 
people. In order to achieve this mdependence and strengthen the Kisans 
and realise their demands, it is essential that the Congress be strengthened 
and that Kisans should be invited to 30m it in ever larger numbers and 
organised to carry on then struggle tmder its banner It is thus the duty 
of every Congressman to work for the spread of the Congress organisation 
in every village in India and not to do anything which weakens this organisa- 
tion in any way 

"While fully recognising the right of the Kisans to organise Kisan Sabhas, 
the Congress cannot associate itseh with any activities which are incompa- 
tible with the basic principles of the Congress and will not countenance 
any of the activities of those Congressmen who as members of the Kisan 
Sabhas help in creating an atmosphere hostile to Congress principles and 
pohcy The Congress, therefore, calls upon Provincial Congress Committees 
to hear the above m mind and m pursuance of it take suitable action wherever 
called for.” 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS IN U P AND BIHAR 

In accordance with the direction of the Faizpur Congress, the All India 
Congress Conunittee decided in March, 1937 the issue of acceptance of office 
in provinces and permitted Congressmen to form Ministries, provided certain 
assurances were given by or on behalf of the British Government. These 
^surances not being forthcommg, the Leaders of Congress Parties m the 
Provmcial Assemhhes dechned at first to form Mmistnes Thereafter 
ere was a considerable argument for some months regarding these assur- 
ana various declarations were made by the Secretary of State for 
/i'r of the Provinces In these declarations 

f ^ other things, that there would be no mter- 

admimstration of provmcial affairs by responsible 

11 office by Congress Ministers in the Provinces has shown 

,n provinces, the Umted Provinces and Bihar, there has 

ulTmrs as“hoTO hSL” Tb/p/ administmtion of provincial 

monilipr? fr.,. The Governors, when they invited Congress 

tinnf.fl fl 1 ^^^sitries knew that the Congress Manifesto/had men - 
C« of Items of 

n P icj In pursuance thereof the Ministers began the release of 
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No 8-A — We would suggest that the just and pioper method of elec- 
tions, fair to all parties, is the method oJ? proportional representation by 
single transferable vote It mi^t be remembered that the present basis 
of election for the Piovmcial Assemblies is strongly weighted in favour of 
the minoiities 

The proportion of 1/lOth appears to be too small and will limit the 
numbers of the Constituent Assembly too much Probably the number 
would not exceed 200 In the vitally important tasks the Assembly will 
have to face, it should have larger numbers We suggest that at least 
one-fifth of the total membership of the Provmcial Assemblies should be 
elected for the Constituent Assembly 

No 8 B — ^This clause is vague and requires elucidation But for the 
present we are not going into further details 

No 8-DEFG — ^I have already referred to these clauses We think 
thac both the formation of these groups and the pincedure suggested are 
wrong and undesirable We do not wish to rule out the formation of the 
groups if the Provinces so desire But this subject must be left open for 
decision by the Constituent Assembly The drafting and settling of the 
constitution should begin with the Federal Union This should contain 
common and uniform provisions for the Provinces and other units The 
Provinces may then add to these 

No 8-H — ^In the cu'cumstances existing today we are prepared to accept 
some such clause In case of disagreement the matter should be referred 
to aibitiation 

I have pomted out above some of the obvious defects, as we s^'e them, 
m the proposals contained in your memorandum If these are remedied, 
as suggested by us, we might be in a position to recommend their accept- 
ance by the Congress But as drafted in the memorandum sent to us, I 
xegiet that w'e are unable to accept them 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are intended to ha\e a 
binding effect, with all the will in the world to have an agreement with the 
league, we must repudiate most of them Let us not run into any evil 
greater than the one all of us three parties should seek to avoid 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and favourable to the 
growth of free and united India cannot be achieved, we would suggest 
that an interim Provisional Government responsible to the elected members 
of the Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters in dispute 
concerning the Constituent Assembly between the Congress and the League 
De icferied to an independent tribunal 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that an Umpire should 
be appomted to settle matters of difference between the parties the Con- 
ference, understanding that there was a likelihood of agreement on an 
Umpire between the parties, was adjourned and the following correspond- 
ence passed between the parties 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE MUSTJM LEAGUE, DATED lOTH MAY 1946 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the Conference, my col- 
leagues have given a good deal of thought to the choice of a suitable 
umpire We have felt that it would probably be desirable to exclude Eng- 
lishmen, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs The field is thus limited Neverthe- 
less we have drawn up a considerable list from which a choice can be 
made I presume that you have in consultation with your executive, pre- 
pared a list of, possible umpires Would you like these two lists to be 
considered by us, that is, by you and me? If so, w^e can fix up a meeting 
foi the purpose After we have met, our recommendation can be consi- 
dered by the eight of us, that is, the four representatives of the Congress 
and the four representatives of the Muslim League, and a final choice can 
be made, which we can place before the Conference when it meets tomonow 
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in which it has been’'placed Such a decision shall be taken by the new 
legislature of the Province after the first general election under the new 
constitution 

20 The Advisoiy Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded a,reas should contain full repiesentation of the in- 
terests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union Consti- 
tuent Assembly upon the list of Fundamental Rights, the clauses for the 
protection of minorities, and a scheme Soi the admmistration of the tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether these rights should be mcor- 
porated m the Provincial Group, or Union constitution 

21 His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the Provincial 
Legislatures to proceed with the election of then representatives and the 
States to set up a Negotiating Committee It is hoped rhat the process of 
constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities of the task 
permit so that the interim period may be as short as possible 

22 It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty between the Union Con- 
stituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to provide for certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power 

23 While the constitution-makmg proceeds, the admimstration of 
India has to be carried on We attach the greatest importance therefore 
to the setting up at once of an interim Government having the support 
of the major political parties It is essential during the interim period 
that there should be the maximum of co-operation in carrying through the 
difficult tasks that face the Government of India Besides the heavy task 
of day-to-day administration, there is the grave danger of famine to be 
countered, there are decisions to be taken in many matters of post-wai 
development which will have a far-reaching effect on India’s future, and 
there are important international conferences in which India has to be 
lepresented For all these purposes a Government having popular support 
is ncessary The Viceroy has already started discussions to this end, and 
hopes soon to ^orm an Interim Government in which all the portfolios, 
including that of War Member, will be held by Indian leaders having the 
full confidence of the people The British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes m the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in the accom- 
plishment of its tasks of administration and in bringing about as rapid 
and smooth a transition as possible 

24 To the leaders and people of India who now have the opportunity 
of complete independence we would finally say that we and our Gov- 
ernment and countrymen hope that it would be possible for the Indian 
people themselves to agree upon the method of framing the new constitu- 
tion under which they will live Despite the labours which we have shared 
With the Indian Parties, and the exercise of much patience and goodwill 
by all, this has not been possible We therefore now lay before you pro- 
posals which, after listening to all sides and after much earnest thougnt, 
we trust will enable you to attain mdependence in the shortest time and 
with the least danger of internal disturbance and conflict These pro- 
posals may not, of course, completely satisfy all parties, but you will re- 
cognise with us that at this supreme moment in Indian history statesman- 
ship demands mutual accommodation 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance of these pro- 
posals After all the efforts which we and the Indian Parties have made 
together for agreement, we must state that in oui view there is small hope 
of peaceful settlement by agreement of the Indian Parties alone The 
alternative would therefore be a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even 
civil war The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be fore- 
seen, but it is ceitaiD that it would' be a terrible disaster for many millions 
of men, women and children This is a possibility which must be regarded 
with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, oui own countrymen, and the 
world as a whole 
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LETUbR FROM lUE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DATED PAAY lOTH, 1946 

I icceived your letter of 10th May at 6 pm 

At yesterday’s meeting between you and me at the Viceiegal Lodge, 
we discussed several points besides the fixing of an umpire Alter a short 
discussion, we came to the conclusion that we will further examine your 
proposal made by you at the Conference yesteiday, with all its implications 
svftei youi and my consulting our respective colleagues 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the various aspects of your 
proposal any time that may suit you tomoirow morning after 10 o’clock 

LETTER l-KOM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED MAY llTH, 1946 

Youi letter of May 10th reached me at ten last night 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you referred to various 
matters besides the choice of an umpire and I gave you my reactions in 
regard to them But I was under the impression that the proposal to have 
an umpire had been agreed to and our next business was to suggest names 
Indeed it was when some such agreement was reacned in the Conference 
that we had our talk My colleagues have proceeded on this ba-^is and 
piepared a list of suitable names The Conference v/ill expect us to tell 
them this afternoon the name of the umpire we fix upon, or at any rate 
to place before them suggestions in this behalf 

The chief implication m having an umpire is to agree to accept his 
final decision We agree to this We suggest tnat we might start wrth 
this and report accordingly to the Conference 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place of residence at 
about 10-30 this morning 

LET PER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DATED MAY llth, 1946 

I am in receipt of your letter of the llth May 

During the talk we had at the Viceregal Lodge, which lasted for about 
fifteen or twenty minutes, I pointed out various aspects and implications 
of your proposal and we had a discussion for a little while, but no agree- 
ment was arrived at between you and me on any point except that at 
your suggestion that you consult your colleagues and I should do likewise 
we adjourned to meet again the next day to further discuss the matter 

I shall be glad to meet you at 10-30 this morning for a further talk 

Memorandum by the President df the Muslim League embodying minimum 
demands by way of an offer, in accordance with the Conference decision, 
dated 12th May 1946 (Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation and the 

Congiess) 

PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED TO AS OUR OFFER 

1 The SIX Muslim Provinces (Punjab, NWFP, Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
with all othei subjects and matters except Foreign Affairs Defence, and 
Communications necessary for Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
Constitution-making bodies of the two groups of Provinces — Muslim Pro- 
vmces (hereinafter named Pakistan Group) and Hindu Provinces sitting 
together 

h*- ? "nreie shall be a separate Constitution -making body for the six 
Muslim Provinces named above, which will frame Constitutions for the 
Group and the Provinces in the Group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that shall be Provincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with 
residuary sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces 
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We therefore lay these proposals before you in the profound hope th-il 
they will be accepted and pperated by you in the spirit of accommodation 
and goodwill m which they are offered We appeal to all who have the 
future good of India at heait to extend thcii vision beyond their own 
community or mteiest to the interests of the whole four hundred millions 
of the Indian people 

We hope that the new independent India may choose to be a member 
of the British Commonwealth Wo hope in any event that you will re- 
main in close and friendly association with our people But these arc 
matters for youi own free choice Wliatcvcr that choice may be v/c look 
forward with you to your ever-increasing prospeiity among the great nations 
of the world, and to a future even more glorious than your past 

LORD PE^HICK-LA^^^lI:NCI:’S BROADCAST ON l7-'5-*lG 

“The words which I shall speak to you arc concoinod with the future 
of a great people — the people of India There is a passionate desire m 
the heaits of Indians expressed by the leaders of all their political par- 
ties foi independence His Majesty’s Government and the Biitish people 
as a whole are fully ready to accoid this independence whcthci vithln 
or without the British Commonwealth and hope that out of it v/ill spang 
a lasting and friendly association between our two peoples on a footing 
of complete equality,” said Lord Pcthick-Lawrcncc in a broadcast from 
Delhi on Tlnirsday night 

“Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State for India, and my 
tw^o Cabinet colleagues, Sir Stafford Crlpps and Mr /ilexander, v ere sent 
out by His Majesty's Government to India to assist the VIccroj, In setting 
up in India the machinery by which Indians can dc\ise their owm con- 
stitution 

"We were at once confronted with a major obstacle Tlic tv o prin- 
cipal parties— the Muslim League who won the great majority of the 
Muslim seats in the recent elections, and the Congress who won the 
majority of all the others — ^w'ere opposed to one another as to the kind 
of machinery to be set up Tlie Muslim League claimed that British 
India should be divided into tw'o completely separate sovereign States, 
and refused to take part in constitution-making unless this claim was 
conceded m advance Congress insisted on one single united India 

“During our stay m India we have tiled by every means to secure 
such an acccommodation between the parties as would enable constitu- 
tion-making to proceed Recently w'e were able to bring them togethei 
at Simla in a conference wdth ourselves, but though both sides weie pre- 
pared to make substantial concessions, it was not found possible to reach 
complete agreement We have therefore been compelled oui selves to 
seek for a solution which by securing the main objects of both parties 
will enable constitution-making machinery to be bi ought into immediate 
operation 

“While we recognise the leality of the fear of the Muslim League that 
111 a purely unitary India their community with its owm culture and way 
of life might become submerged m a majority Hinau rule, we do not 
accept the setting up of a separate Muslim sovreign State as a solution 
of the communal problem ‘Pakistan’, as the Muslim League w'ould call 
their State, would not consist solely of Muslims, it w'ould con- 
tain a substantial mmoiity of other communities w'hich w'ould 
average over 40 per cent and in certain wide areas would even con- 
stitute a majority, as for instance in the city of Calcutta w’here 
the Muslims form less than one-third of the population Moreover, the 
complete separation of Pakistan from the rest of India, would, in our 
view, gravely endangei the defence of the whole country by splitting the 
army mto two and by preventing that defence in depth which is essential 
in modern war We therefore do not suggest the adoption of this proposal 
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3 The method of election of the lepresentatives to the Constitution- 
making body will be such as would secuie proper representation to the 
various communities m proportion to their population in each Province 
of the Pakistan Gioup 

4 After the Constitutions of the Pakistan Pedeial Government and 
the Provinces are finally framed by the Constitution-making body, it will 
be open to any Province of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that Piovmce are ascertained by le- 
ferendum t'o opt out or not 

, 5 It must be open to di'icussion in the joint Constitution-making body 
as to whether the Union will have a Legislature oi not The method of? 
providing the Union with finance should also be left for decision of the 
joint meeting of the two Constitution making bodies, but in no event shall 
it be by means of taxation 

6 There should be parity of lepiesentation between the two Groups 
of Provinces m the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any 

7 No major point in the Union Constitution which affects the com- 
munal issue shall be deemed to be passed m the joint Constitution-making 
body, unless the majority of the members of the Constitution -making body, 
of the Hindu Provinces and the majority of the members of the Constitu- 
tion-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, are sepa~ 
rately in its favour 

8 No decision, legislative, executive oi administrative, shall be taken 
by the Union in legard to any matter of controversial natuie, except by 
a majority of three-fourths 

. 9 In Group and Provincial Constitutions fundamental rights and 

safeguards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting tha 
different communities will be provided for 

10 The Constitution of the Union shall contam a piovision whei eby 
any Province can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for 
reconsideration of the terms of the Constitution, and will have the liberty 
to secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of ten yeais 

These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment and this offer stands in its entirety and all matters mentioned herein 
are interdependent 

POINTS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS AS A BASIS FOE. 

AGREEMENT, 12TH MAY, 1946 

1 Constituent Assembly to be formed as follows — 

(i) Representatives shall be elected by each Provincial Assembly by 

proportional representation (smgle transferable vote) The 
number so elected should be one-fiftn of the number of memoers 
of the Assembly and they may be members of the Assembly or 
others 

(ii) Representatives from the States on the basis of their population in 

proportion to the representation from British India How these 
representatives are to be chosen is to be considered later 

2 The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a constitution foi the 
Federal Union This shall consist of an All-India Federal Government and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affans, Defence, Communications, Funda- 
mental Rights, Currency, Customs and Planning, as well as such other 
subjects, as on closer scrutiny, may be f^ound to be intimately allied to 
them The Federal Union will have necessary powers to obtain for itself 
the finances it requires for these subjects and the power to raise revenues 
in its own right The Union must also have power to take remedial action 
In cases of breakdown of the constrtution and m grave public emergencies 

3 All the remaining powers shall vest in the Provinces or Units 

4 Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may determine 
the Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common 

H C Vol II— ic 
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“Our own lecommendations contemplate a constitution of three tiers, 
at the top of which would he the Union of India with an executive and 
leg'islature empowered to dieal w^th the essential subject of External 
Affairs, Defence and Communications and the finance necessary foi these 
services At the bottom would be the provinces which would have, apait 
from the subjects I have just named, complete autonomy But we con- 
template further that provinces will wish to unite together in groups 
to carry out, in common, services covering a wider areg, than that of a 
single province, and these groups may have, if they wish legislatures 
and executives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
of the provinces and those of the Union 

“On this basis, which makes it possible for the Muslims to secure the 
advantages of a Pakistan without incurring the dangers inherent in the 
division of India, we mvite Indians of all parties to take part in framing 
a constitution The Viceroy will accordingly summon to New Delhi repre- 
sentatives of British India who will be elected by the members of 
the provincial legislatures in such a way that as nearly as possible for 
each one million of the population there will be one representative, and 
that the piopoition between the lepresentatives of the mam communities 
will be on the same basis 

“After a preliminary meeting in common, these representatives of 
the provinces wil divide themselves up into three sections the composi- 
tion of which IS laid down and which if the provinces ultimately agree, 
will become the three Groups These sections will decide upon provincial 
and Group matters Subsequently they will leunite to decide upon the 
constitution foi the Union After the first elections under the new con- 
stitution, provinces will be fiee to opt out of the Group into which they 
have been provisionally placed We appreciate that this machmeiy does 
not of itself give any effective representation to othei than the principal 
minorities and we are therefore providing for a special committee to be 
set up. 111 which the minorities will play a full part The business of this 
Committee will be to formulate fundamental and minority rights and to 
recommend their inclusion m the constitution at the appropriate level 

“So far I have said nothing about the Indian States which comprise 
a third of the area of India and contain about one quarter of the whole 
population These States at present are each separately governed and 
have individual relationships with the British Crown Theie is general 
recognition that when British India attains independence the position 
of these States cannot remain unaffected, and it is anticipated that they 
will wish to take part m the constitution-makmg process and be repre- 
sented m the all-India Union It does not however he within oui pro- 
vince to decide these matters m advance as they will have to be the 
subject of negotiation with the States before action can be taken 

‘Duimg the making of the constitution, the administration must be 
carried on and we attach therefore the greatest importance to the settmg 
up at once of an Interim Government, having the support of the major 
political parties The Viceroy has already started discussions to this end 
and he hopes to bring them shortly to a successful issue 

“During the interim peiiod the British Government, lecogmsmg the 
significance of the changes m the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed m the ac- 
complishment of its tasks of administration and m brmgmg about as 
rapid and smooth a transition as possible 

“The essence of statecraft is to envisage the piobable course of futuie 
events but no statesman can be wise enough to frame a constitution 
which will adequately meet all the requirements of an unknown futuie 
We may be confident, therefore, that the Indians, on whom falls the res- 
ponsibility of creating the initial constitution, will give it a reasonable 
flexibility and will make provision for it to be revised and amended as 
required from time to time 

“In this short talk you will not expect me to go mto fuithei details 
regarding our proposals, which you can lead m the statement which has 
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5 After the Constituent Assembly has decided the constitution for 
the All-India Federal Union as laid down in paragraph 2 above, the re- 
presentatives of the Provinces may form groups to decide the Provincial 
constitutions for their group and, if they wish, a group constitution 

6 No major point in the All-India Fedeial Constitution which affects 
the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the community or communities 
concerned present in Assembly and votmg are sepaiately in its favour 
Provided that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will be 
lef erred to arbitration In case of doubt as to whether any point is a 
major communal issue, the Speaker will decide, oi, if so desired, it may be 
referred to the Federal Court 

7 In the event of a dispute arising in the process of constitution- 
making the specific issue shall be referred to arbitration 

8 The constitution should provide machinery foi its revision at any 
time subject to such checks as may be devised If so desired, it may be 
specifically stated that this whole constitution may be reconsidered after 
ten years 

NOl’E BY THE CONGRESS ON THE PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED UPON 
AS suggested on behalf of the MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED 12 IH 

MAY, 1946 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different from that of tho 
Congress in regard to these matters that it is a little difficult to deal with 
each point separately without reference to the rest The picture as en- 
visaged by the Congress is briefly given in a separate note From con- 
siderations of this note and the Muslim League’s proposals the difficulties 
u,nd the possible agreement will become obvious 

The Muslim League’s proposals are dealt with below briefly 

(1) We suggest that the proper procedure is for one Constitution- 
making body or Constituent Assembly to meet foi the whole of India and 
later for groups to be formed if so desired by the Provmces concerned 
The matter should be left to the Provinces and if they wish to function 
as a group they are at liberty to do so and to frame their ov/n constitution 
for the purpose 

In any event Assam has obviously no place in ths group mentioned, 
and the North-West Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not m 
favour of this proposal 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apait from the central sub- 
jects, vestmg m the Provmces They can make such use of them as they 
like and, as has been stated above, function as a group What the ulti- 
mate nature of such a group may be cannot be determined at this stage 
and should be left to the representatives of the Provinces concerned 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of election 
v;ould be by single transferable vote This would give proper representa- 
tion to the various communities in porportion to their present representa- 
tion m the legislatures If the population propoition is taken, we have 
no particular objection, but this would lead to difficulties in all the Pro- 
vmces where there is weightage in favour of certain communities The 
principle approved of would necessarily apply to all the Piovinces 

(4) ~ There is no necessity for opting out of a Piovince from its gioup 
us the previous consent of the Provinces is necessary for joining the gioup 

(5) We consider it essential that the Federal Union should have a 
Legislature We also consider it essential that the Union should have 
power to raise its own revenue 

(6 and 7) We are entirely opposed to parity of representation as 
between groups of Provinces m the Union executive or legislature We 
think that the provision to the effect that no majoi communal issue m the 
Union constitution shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the community or communities 
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been leleased foi publication this evening Hut in conclusion I v/ill re- 
peat and emphasise wlmt to me is the fundamcnlal Issue Hie futuic of 
India and how that future is inaiiguiatcd aie matters of \ital importance 
not only to India heisclf but to the whole woild If a Ricat new Sovereif'n 
State can come Into being m a spirit of mutual goodwill, that of Itself 
will be an outstanding contiibution to woild stability 

“The Government and people of Britain arc not only willing, they 
cUe anxious to play their full pnit in achieving this icsult But the con- 
stitution for India has to be framed by Indians and worked by Indians 
when they have bi ought it into being We appicdate to the full tlic uitll- 
culties which confiont them in embaiking on this task We have done, 
and we will continue to do, all that lies in our pov ci to help them to 
oveicome these difficulties But the lesponsibilitj and the oppoitmnty is 
thens and in theii fulfilment of it we wish them godspeed ” 

Ml A V Alexander, thud member of the Cabinet Delegation, who 
had hitheito remained voiceless in the whole of the two months’ tall-s and 
negotiations, was corneicd by a Pressman on 'nimsday n7-5-’lG) night 
Congratulated on the Mission’s "achievement,” the First Lord of the 
Admiralty reciprocated 

"It has been oiii ambition thioughoiit to see that this gicat nation is 
not torn asunder by civil stiifc by anything that we might do Hercc 
it was that we tried our best to bring about a settlement between the 
parties themselves and moic so an agreement between tlic majoi par- 
ties so that the Indian question is solved with minimum possibilities foi 
any mishappenings We aie really soiry that it could not be done so 
We hope that this proposal of oui will be to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of the Indian people and lead to a peaceful achicscmcnt of Indian 
fieedom ” 

To an obseivatlon by the coiiespondcnt that "there should be some 
bloodshed as it will be humanly impossible for the Mission to satisfy all 
the parties”, Mi Alexander quickly and clcaily answcicd “Well, it Is 
very easy to avoid it if sense is allowed to play its propci pait ovei tcmpei 
and passion ” — AP of America 

CRIPPS EXPLAINS CABINET MISSION’S STATEIMENT 

Explaining the Cabinet Mission’s statement at a Press conference, 
which was also attended by Lord Pethick-Lawrcnce and Mr A V Alexan- 
dei. Sir Stafford Cnpps said “We hope from the bottom of our hearts 
that the Indian people wall accept this statement in the spirit of co-ope- 
ration in which It has been diawm up and that within a week or tw’o the 
process of constitution-making may begin and the inteiim Government 
may be formed ” 

Loid Pethick-Lawrence, Secietaiy of State foi India, joined Sir Staf- 
ford in stressing “the deteimination of the Biitish people as a whole to 
ffo everything in their power to assist you in securing a constitution which 
will enable your futuie to be great in the annals of your country and m 
the history of the w'oild ” 

“You have heard two broadcasts on the statement and you have the 
document before you This evening the members of the Mission wanted 
an opportunity to meet you to give you a few' w'ords of explanation and 
tomorrow we shall be meeting you again to answ'ei questions which you 
may have to put,” said Sir Stafford Cnpps “I will make a few' remarks 
about the statement while we are waiting for the Secretary of State to 
come from the broadcasting studio 

“The first thing I want to point out is what the statement does not 
purport to do Let me remind you that this is not merely the Mission’s 
statement, that is the statement of the four signatories, but it is the 
statement of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom Now 
tne statement does not purport to set out a new constitution for India 
J-t IS of no use asking us 'how do you propose to do this or that’’ Tlie 
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■concerned present and voting in the Constituent Assembly are separately 
in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safeguaid of all mmorities We 
have suggested something widei and including all communities than has 
been proposed elsewhere This may give rise to some difficulties in legard 
to small communities, but all such difficulties can be got over by reference 
to arbitration We are prepared to consider the method of giving effect 
to this principle so as to make it more feasible 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping in its nature that no government or 

Legislature can function at all Once we have safeguarded major com- 
munal issues, other matters, whether controversial or not require no safe- 
guard This will simply mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds 
and preventing prpgress, or indeed any movement in any direction We, 
therefore, entirely disapprove of it ^ 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the mclusion of Fundamental Rights 
and safeguards concerning religion, culture and like matters in the con- 
stitution We suggest that the proper place for this is the All-India 
Federal Union Constitution There should be uniformity in regard to these 
Fundamental Rights all over India 

(10) The constitution of the Union will inevitably contain provisions 
for its revision It may also contain a provision for its full consideration 
at the end of ten years The matter will be open then for a complete re- 
consideration Though it IS implied, we would avoid refeience to secession 
as we do not wish to encourage this idea 

Note — ^The .Conference failed to achieve its object It broke up on 
May 12 The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy moved down to Delln and 
on May 16 issued a statement in which 'they set forth their proposals for 
the setting up of a Constitution-makmg body 

STATliMENT BY THE CABINET DEEFGAllON AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY NEW DELHI, IbTH MAY, 1946 

1 On March 15th last just before the despatch of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation to India, Mr Attlee, the British Prime Minister, used these words 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavours to help her to attam her freedom as speedily and fully 
as possible What form of Government is to leplace the piesent regime is 
for India to decide, but our desire is to help her to set forthwith the ma- 
chinery for making that decision ” 

“I hope that India and her people may elect to remain within the 
British Commonwealth I am certain that they will find great advantages 
in doing so ” 

^ ^ iff 

“But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will The British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound togethei by chains ofl external 
compulsion It is a free association of free peoples If, on the other hand', 
she elects for independence, in our view she has a right to do so It will 
be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and easy as possible ” 

2 Charged in these historic words we — ^the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Viceroy — ^have done our utmost to assist the two mam political parties to 
leach agreement upon the fundamental issue of the unity or division of 
India After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded in bunging 
the Congress and the Muslim League together m Conference at Simla 
There was a full exchange of views and both parties were prepared to make 
considerable concessions in order to try and reach a settlement but it 
ultimately proved impossible to close the remainder of the gap between 
the parties and so no agreement could be concluded Since no agreement 
has been reached we feel that it is our duty to put forward what we con- 
sider are the best arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting up of 
the new constitution This statement is made with the full approval of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
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answei will be we don’t piopose to do anything as legards decision upon 
a constitution; that is not for us to decide 

“What we have had to do is to lay down one or two broad principles 
of how the constitution might be constructed and lecommend those as 
foundations to the Indian people You will notice we use the word ‘re- 
commend’ with regard to the ultimate constitutional forms with which 
we deal 

“You may quite fairly ask, ‘but why do you recommend anything 
why not leave it to the Indians^’ The answei is that we are most anxi- 
ous to get all Indians into some constitution-making machinery as quickly 
as possible and the block at present is in this matter We are therefore, 
by this means, trying to remove the block so that the conshtution-making 
may start and progress freely and lapidly We hope very earnestly that 
that will be the effect 

“Now that it has been finally and absolutely decided that India is to 
have the complete independence she desires, whether within or without 
the British Commonwealth as she chooses, we are anxious that she shall 
have it as soon as possible and the soonest is when there is a new con- 
stitutional structure decided upon by the Indian people 

“But of course we cannot ]ust stand by and wait till that time comes 
It IS bound to take some time to reach that point of completion of the 
new constitutional structure 

“So, as you know, the Viceroy, in whose province Government-malang 
primarily lies, has already started hrs talks with a view to the immediate 
setting up of a representative Indian Government We hope that, with 
the other rssues out of the way, on the basis of our statement, he will 
be able very rapidly to get that new Government representative of the 
mam parties set up and in operation 

“This matter of the interim Government is of supreme importance 
because of the enormous tasks facing India at the moment It is these 
great tasks, and perhaps the greatest of them is to deal with the food 
situation, that makes it absolutely essential that we should between us 
arrange a smooth and efidcient transition 

“Nothing could be more fatal to the Indian people today in the face 
of dangers of famine, than a breakdown of -administration and communi- 
cations anywhere in India, and that is why we stress as we do the 
Vital need for co-operation between all parties and communities, includ- 
ing the British, in this time of transition 

“So much then for the vitally important point of the Interim Govern- 
ment Some of you may wonder how soon this means that the British 
will sever their governmental connection with India — I hope that in any 
event we shall remain the closest friends when Indian freedom comes 
Well, we certainly can’t say that Who can foretell how quickly consti- 
tutions can be hammered out’ One thing is however absolutely certain, 
and that is the quicker you start the quicker you will end and the sooner 
we shall be able to withdraw, handing over the power to the new Gov- 
ernments of the Union, piovmces and if it is decided, of the gioups 

“This brings me to what has been decided rather than recommend- 
ed It has been decided to make a start with the constitution-making 
right away This does not mean a decision as to what the constitution 
shall fir) ally be, that is for decision by the representatives of the Indian 
people What it does mean is that the deadlock which has prevented a 
start on the process of constitution-making is to be removed once and 
for all 

“The form in which. we propose that the constitution-making bodies 
should be assembled is important for this reason It permits of arriving 
at constitutions m the recommended foim It goes a little further than ' 
that in one respect As we believe and hope that the two parties v/ill 
come into this constitution-making on the basis of our recommendations, 
it would not be fair to either of them if the fundamental basis which we 
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3 We have accoidingly decided that immediate aiiangements should 
be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution of India and 
an Interim Government may be set up at once to carry on the adminis- 
tration of British India until such time as a new Constitution can be 
brought into bemg We have endeavoured to be just to the smallei as 
well as to the laiger sections of the people, and to recommend a solution 
which will lead to a practicable way of governing the India of the future, 
and will give a sound basis for defence and a good oppoitunity for pro- 
gress m the social, pohUcal and economic field 

4 It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous evi- 
dence that has been submitted to the Mission, but it is light that we should 
state that-it has shown an almost universal desire, outside the supporters of 
the Muslim League, for the unity of India 

5 This consideration did not, however, detei us fiom examining closely 
and impartially the possibility of a partition of India, smce we were greatly 
impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hmdu-majority rule 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards If there is to be 
internal peace m India it must be secured by measures which will assure 
to the Muslims a control in all matteis vital to then culture, religion, and 
economic oi other interests ^ 

6 We therefore examined in the first instance the question of a 
separate and fully mdependent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by 
the Muslim League Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas, one m 
the north-west consistmg of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North-West 
Frontier, and Biitish Baluchistan, the other in the north-east consisting 
of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam The League were prepared to con- 
sider adjustment of boundaiies at latei stage, but insisted that the prm- 
ciple of Pakistan should fiist be acknowledged The argument for a sepa- 
rate State of Pakistan was based, fiist, upon the light of the Muslim 
majority to decide their method of Government according to their wishes, 
and secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in which 
Muslims are m a minority, in order to make Pakistan administratively and 
economically woikable 

The size of the non-Muslun minorities in a Pakistan comprising the 
whole of the six Provinces enumerated above would be very considerable 
as the following figuies* show — 


North-Western Area 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Punjab 

Noith-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Br Baluchistan 

16,217,242 

2,788,797 

3,208,325 

438,930 

12,201,577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 


22,653,294 

13,840,231 

North-Eastern Area 

62 07% 

37 93% 

Bengal 

Assam 

33,005,434 

3,442,479 

27,301,091 

6,762,254 


3^,447,913 

34,063.345 


51 69% 

48 31% 


The Muslim minorities in the remamder of British India numbei some 20 
million dispersed amongst a total population of 188 million 


* All population figures in this statement are from the most recent census taken 
m 1941 
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recommend could be easily departed from So we stipulate that a depar- 
ture from that basis, which is laid down in paragraph 15 of the state- 
ment, should only be made if a majority of both communities agree to it 
That I think is eminently fair to both parties It does not mean that 
no departure can be made from the recommendations, but it does mean that 
the special provisions I have mentioned will apply to such resolutions m 
the constituent assembly of the Union That is one special provision as 
to particular majorities The only other is in i elation to matters raising 
any major communal issue, 'when a similar rule will apply All the rest 
IS left to the free play of discussion and vote 

“The question I am sure will occur to all of you and that is why we 
have named the three sections of provinces into which the assembly will 
break up to formulate the provincial and group constitutions 

“Tliere was a very good reason for this First of all, of course, some- 
how or other those gioups had to be formed before they could proceed to 
their business There weie two ways of dealing with that matter Either 
let the present piovincial Governments opt themselves into groups or 
after seeing the constitutions produced, let the new Governments, after 
the whole contitution-making is complete, opt themselves out if they 
wish We have chosen the second alternative for two reasons Fust, 
because it follows the suggestion Congress put forward as regards the 
provinces and a single fedeiation They suggested that all the provinces 
should come m at the beginning but could opt out if they did not like 
the constitution when they had seen it We think that this principle 
should apply to the groups Second, the present legislatures are not truly 
representative of the whole population because of the effect of the Com- 
munal Award with its v/eightages 

“We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the full adult 
suffrage, which would be fairest but which would take probably two years 
to work out — and no one believes that we could wait that length of time 
before starting on constitution-making So we discard the present legis- 
latures as decisive for the option and say let it be exercised when the 
first new elections have taken place, jvhen no doubt there will be 
a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, the precise issue can be 
raised at the election So the three sections will formulate the provmcial 
and group constitutions and when that is done, they work together with 
the States’ representatives to make the Union constitution That is the 
final phase 

“Now a word about the States The statement in paragraph 14 makes 
the position quite clear that paramountcy cannot be contmued after the 
new constitution comes into operation, nor can it be handed over to any- 
one else It isn’t necessary for me to state I am sure, that a contract 
or arrangement of this kind cannot be handed over to a third party with- 
out the consent of the States They will therefore become wholly inde- 
pendent but they have expressed their wish to negotiate their way into 
the Union and that is a matter we leave to negotiation between the States 
and the British Indian parties 

“There is one other important provision which I would like to stress 
as it IS somewhat novel m constitution-making We were met by the diffi- 
culty of how we could deal fairly with the smaller minorities, the tribal 
and the excluded areas In any constitution-making body it would be 
quite ^possible to give them a weightage which would secure for them 
any effective influence without gravely upsetting the balance between the 
major parties To give them a tmy representation would be useless to 
them So we decided that minorities would be dealt with xeally in a 
double wf.y The major minorities, such as the Hindus in Muslim nro- 
vinc^ ,.iid the Muslims m Hindu provinces, the Sikhs in the Punjab and 
tire Pe^ressed Classes, who had considerable representation m a number 
of provinces, would be dealt with by proportional representation in the 
main construction of the constitution-making bodies 

“But in order to give these minorities, and particularlv the -smappr 
Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians^ and^ alS the 
tribal representatives, a better opportunity of mfluencmg minorffy°pro- 
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These figuies show that the setting up of a sepaiate sovereign State of 
Pakistan on the Imes claimed by the Muslim League, would not solve the 
communal minoiity problem, nor can we see any justification for includ- 
ing within a sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Pumab and of Bengal 
and Assam in which the population is piedommantly non-Muslim Every 
argument that can be used m favour of Pakistan, can equally in oui view 
be used m favour of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas from Pakistan 
This point would particularly affect the position of the Sikhs 

7 We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign Pakistan con- 
fined to the Mushm majority areas alone might be a possible basis of com- 
promise Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League as quite im- 
practicable because it would entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a) the 
whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Division in the Punjab, (b) the whole 
of Assam except the district of Sylhet, and (d a large part of) Western 
Bengal, rncludrng Calcutta, in which city the Muslims form 23 6 per cent 
of the population We ourselves are also convinced that any solution which 
involves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, 
would be contrary to the wishes and interests of a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of these Provinces Bengal and the Punjab each has its 
own common language and a long history and tradition Moreover, any 
division of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving' sub- 
stantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary We have therefore 
been forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution for the communal 
problem 

8 Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there are 
weighty administrative, economic and military considerations The whole 
of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India have been 
established on the basis of a united India To disintegrate them would 
gravely injure both parts of India Tire case for a united defence is even 
stronger The Indian aimed forces have been built up as a whole for the 
defence of India as a whole, and to break them in two would inflict a deadly 
blow on the long traditions and high degree of efficiency of the Indian 
Army and would entail the gravest dangers The Indian Navy and Indian 
Air Force would become much less efiective The two sections of the sug- 
gested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for 
a successful defence in depth the area of Pakistan would be insufficient 

9 A further consideration of importance is the gieatei difficulty 
which the Indian States would find in associating themselves with a 
divided British India 

10 Finally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of the 
proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles and 
the communications between them both in war and peace would be de- 
pendent on the goodwill of Hindustan 

11 We are therefore unable to advise the British Government that 
the power which at present resides in British hands should be handed 
over to two entirely separate sovereign States 

12 This decision does not however blind us to the very leal Muslim 
apprehensions that then culture and political and social life might become 
submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the Hindus with then greatly 
superior numbers must be a dominating element To meet this the Con- 
gress have put forward a scheme under which Provinces would have full 
autonomy subject only to a minimum of Central subjects, such as Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take pait m economic 
and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the Centre 
optional subjects in addition to the compulsory ones mentioned above 

13 Such a scheme would, m oui view, present considerable constitu- 
tional disadvantages and anomalies It would be very difficult to work a 
Central Executive and Legislature in which some Ministers, who dealt with 
Compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole of India while other 
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visions, we have made provisions for the settmg up by the constitution- 
making body of an influential advisory commission which will take the 
mitiative in the preparation of the list of fundamental rights, the minor- 
ity protection clauses and the proposals for the administration of tribal 
and excluded areas This commission will make its lecommendations to 
the constitution-making body and will also suggest at which stage or 
stages m the constitution these provisions should be inserted, that is 
whether in the Union, Group or Provincial constitutions or in any two oi 
more of them 

“Now that, I think, gives you some picture of the main points with 
which we have dealt m our statement 

‘There is only one other point that I want to stress before leavmg 
the matter with you until tomorrow morning 

“You will realise, I am sure, how terribly important is this moment 
of decision for the Indian people 

“We are all agreed that we want a speedy conclusion of these matters, 
so far we have not been able all to agree upon how it should be brought 
about We have done m this statement what we believe to be best, after 
two months of discussion and very hard work, and in the light of all 
we have heard and studied This is our firm opinion and we do not, of 
course, intend to start all the negotiations over again We intend to get 
on with the job on the Imes we have laid down We ask the Indian peo- 
ple to give this statement calm and careful consideration I believe that 
the happiness of their future depends upon what they now do 

“If failing their own agreement, they will accept this method that 
we put forwaid of getting on with the making of a new constitution for 
India, we can between us make it a smooth transition and a rapid one, 
but if the plan is not accepted no one can say how acute and long the 
suffering that will be self-inflicted on the Indian people 

“We are convinced that this statement offers an honourable and 
peaceful method to all parties and if they accept it we will do all that 
lies m our power to help forward the constitution-making so as to arrive 
at the speediest possible settlement 

“Let no one doubt for one moment our mtentions We have not come 
to India and stayed here so long and worked so hard except to carry out 
what has long been the policy of the British Labour Party, and that is 
to transfer power to the Indian people as quickly, as smoothly, and as 
co-operatively as the difficulties of the process permit 

“We hope from the bottom of our hearts that the Indian people will 
accept the statement in the spirit of co-operation in which it has been 
drawn up, and that within a week or two the process of constitution- 
making may begm and the Interim Government may be formed ” 

DKBATli/ IN LORDS 

During a debate in the House of Lords the White Paper on New 
Indian Plan was read by Lord Addison, the Dominion Secretary 

Viscount Sunon who initiated the debate asked whether by setting up 
of an Interim Government it wa4 meant that new men will be chosen to 
sit m the Viceroy’s Council He said, “That would not be a Constitutional 
change Or is it intended to make a rather more widespread change’” 

Lord Addison replying said “I think it wise counsel that we should 
wait to ascertain the effect of this Paper on Indian opinion before dis- 
cussing it further 

“The answer to Loid Simon’s question is, I think, fairly clear It is 
more a change of personnel, which we hope will be effected agreeably and 
satisfactorily and will inspire confidence The powers and duties of the 
Viceroy will remain as before ” 

Lord Simon Otherwise it would have meant an Act of Parliament 

Lord Addison Yes (Reuter) 

“The Hindustan Times” (17-5-1946) 
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Ministers, who dealt with Optional subjects, would be responsible only to 
those Provinces which had elected to act together in lespect of such sub- 
jects This difficulty would be accentuated in the Central Legislature, 
where it would be necessary to exclude certain members from speaking and 
voting when subjects with which their Provinces were not concerned were 
under ffiscussion 

Apart fiom the difficulty of working such a scheme, we do not consider 
that it would be fair to deny to other Provinces which did not desire 
to take the optional subjects at the Centre, the right to form themselves 
into a group foi a similar purpose This would indeed be no more than 
the exercise ofi their autonomous powers m a particular way 

14 Before putting forward our recommendation we turn to deal with 
the relationship of the Indian States to British India It is quite clear 
that with the attainment of Independence by British India, whether inside 
or outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the States and the British Crown will no 
longer be possible Paramountcy can neither be retained by the British 
Crown nor transferred to the new Government This fact has been fully 
lecogmsed by those whom we interviewed fiom the States They have at 
the same time assured us that the States aie ready and willing to co- 
operate in the new development of India The precise foim which their 
co-operation will take must be a matter for negotiation durmg the build- 
ing up of the new constitutional structure, and it by no means follows that 
it will be identical for all the States We have not therefore dealt with the 
States in the same detail as the Provinces of British India m the paragraphs 
which follow 

15 We now indicate the nature of a solution which in om* view would 
be just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the same time 
be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable foim of constitution 
for AU-India 

We recommend that the constitution should teke the following basic 
form — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India 
and the States, which should deal with the following subjects 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications, and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature constituted 
from British Indian and States representatives Any question 
raising a majoi communal issue m the Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives present and voting 
of each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and votmg 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary pov/ers 
should vest in the Provmces 

(4) That States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legis- 
latures, and each Group could determine the Provincial subjects 
to be taken in common 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should contain a 
provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of its 
Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration' of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly 
intervals thereafter 

16 It IS not our object to lay out the details of a constitution on the 
above lines, but to set m motion the machinery whereby a constitution 
can be settled by Indians for Indians 
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THE TRESS CONFERENCE, NEW DELHI, (18-5-40 

Speaking coolly and occasionally helped by Sii StalTord Cilpps, who 
sat at his left, Lord Pethick-Lawiencc, Secietaiy of State foi India, ans- 
wered scoies of questions at a two-hour Picss confeienic in Nev^ Delhi 
on Friday, tlrat was attended by ovei lOO Indian and foreign Pressmen 
who sought clarification on aspects of Tliursday’b announcement 

Loid Pethick-Lawrcnce made it clear thnl what the Mission and the 
Viceroy had announced was not an award "It is a recommendation,” he 
added, “as to ceitain bases of the constitution, and a decision to summon 
Indian lepiesentatives to make their own constitution, and thcicforc 
quite cleaily there is no question of enforcing an awatd In these cir- 
cumstances, tlie question of use of British tioops does not arise at all” 

The Secretary of Stale said that the constitution rccommencicd by 
the Mission could not be modified in favour of one party to the disad- 
vantage of another 

Tlie question of the right of the piovinces \ls-a-vis the proposed 
Union was one of about lOO questions which Lord PcthicV;-Lav rence 
answered 

Asked if the provinces with the right to opt out of the groups v ill 
have the light to secede from the Indian Union, sa\ within ti.o ycar> 
Lord Pethick-Law’rcnce replied "Tlic\ will not ha\c the nght to opt out 
in a period of two 3 cars What thc\ will have the right to do is to ask 
for a revision of the constitution at the end of 10 scars’’ 

Q Supposing Assam, which has a Congress Ministry, occidcd not to 
come into Group C with Bengal, wdiich has a Muslim League Ministry, 
would Assam be allow'ed to join any other Group? 

A Tlie right to opt out comes later for this reason, tliat the whole 
picture should be understood before the option is c^'crclscd 

Q Can a province, if it opts out of one section, go into another 
section’ 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that if the right was gl\cn to a pio- 
vmce to opt into another section and that other section did not want to 
receive it, a rather awakwaid situation w'ould arise The answer to the 
question w'as not laid down in the statement but it would be open to the 
Constituent Assembly to deal with it at the appropriate time 

Q If any province does not wish to join the Gioup in which It has 
been put. can it stay out’ 

A Tlie provinces automatically come into the Sections ‘A’, and 
‘C’ which are set out in the statement Initially they arc in the parti- 
cular sections to which they are allocated in the statement and thpt 
particular section will decide whether a group shall be formed and what 
should be the constitution Tne right to opt out of the group foimed by 
that section arises after the constitution has been fiamed and tire first 
election to the legislature has taken place It does not arise bcfoie that 

Q There is a provision whereby any proMnee could, bv a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call foi a reconsideration of the terms 
of the constitution after an initial period of 10 years Is there included 
in the words "call for a reconsideration of the te'ims of the constitution” 
any right to have secession considered’ 

A If you levise the constitution, quite clcarlv the vdiole basis of 
the constitution can be consideied again Any province can ask foi a 
revision of the constitution And so far as I can see, when that revision 
is undertaken, all questions in the constitution ate open to rediscussion 

Q If the piovinces in Section ‘B’, which formed a Muslim majoiity 
aiea decided to form a group but would not come Into the Union, what 
would be the position’ 

^ ^ bleach of the condition under w’hich all these peo- 

^°Sether for the purpose of making the constitution and, theie- 
„ comtitution-makmg machinery would bieak down if it was pei- 
s Q in That IS contrary to the undeistanding on which these people 
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It has been necessary however for us to make this recommendation as^ 
to the broad basis of the future constitution, because it became clear to us 
in the course of oui negotiations that not until that had been done was 
theie any hope of getting the two majoi communities to join in the setting 
up of the constitution-making machineiy 

17 We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which we 
propose should be brought into being forthwith m order to enable a new 
constitution to be worked out 

18 In forming any Assembly to decide a new Constitutional stiucture 
the hist pioblem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a representation 
of the whole population as is possible The most satisfactory method ob- 
viously would be by election based on adult franchise, but any attempt to 
introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly unacceptable delay in 
the formulation of the new Constitution The only practicable alternative 
IS to utilise the recently elected Provmcial Legislative Assemblies as the 
electing bodies There are, however, two factors in their composition which 
make this difficult First, the numerical strengths of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies do not bear the same proportion to the total population 
in each Piovince Thus, Assam with a population of 10 millions has a 
Legislative Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population six 
times as large, has an Assembly of only 250 Secondly, owing to the weight- 
age given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of the several 
communities m each Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion 
to their numbers in the Province Thus the number of seats reserved for 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of the total, 
although they form 55 per cent of the Provincial population After a most 
careful consideration of the various methods by which these inequahties 
might be corrected, we have come to the conclusion that the fairest and 
most practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats proportional to 
its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, as the 
nearest substitute for representation by adult suffrage 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seats between the main 
communities in each Province in proportion to their population 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each community in 
a Province shall be elected by the members of that community in 
its Legislative Assembly 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognise only three 
mam communities in India General, Muslim, and Sikh, the “General" 
community including all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs As the 
smaller minorities would, upon the population basis, have little or no re- 
presentation since they would lose the weightage which assures them seats 
m the Provmcial Legislatures, we have made the arrangements set out 
m paragraph 20 below to give them a full representation upon all matters 
of special interest to the minorities 

19 (i) We therefore propose that there shall be elected by each Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembly the following numibers of repiesentatives, each 
pait of the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) electing its own le- 
presentatives by the method of proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote — 

TABLE OF REPRESENTATION 
Section A 


Province 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 

16 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

0 

9 

Total 

167 

20 

187 
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came together If they aie coming together on an understanding, pre- 
sumably honourably accepting the major premise, and if they were to 
refuse that later on, it will be a breach of the understanding and we do 
not contemplate such a thmg 

Q Could the provmces in Section ‘B’ at the end of 10 years decide to 
be a separate soveieign State’ 

A If the constitution is bemg revised, of course, all proposals for its 
revision will be open to discussion Whether they would be earned 
through IS quite another question 

Q Supposing a group decides not to come into the Union Constituent 
Assembly, what would be the position as far as that group is concerned’ 

A This IS a purely hypothetical question You cannot forejudge 
exactly what would be done in the event of people not co-operating, but 
there is every intention to proceed with the constitution-makmg machi- 
nery as it IS set out in the statement What will happen if one person or 
any person or groups of people m some way tried to throw spanner in 
the works I am not prepared at this stage precisely to say, but the inten- 
tion IS to get on with the job 

Q Can the provmcial Assemblies elect people from outside then 
membership’ 

A Yes That is not excluded under the terms of the statement 

Q Does the 10-year period set for revision of the constitution mean 
that the Union constitution is mviolable for lO years’ 

A What it does mean is that the Constituent Assembly will lay down 
provisions for the revision of the constitution This is in accordance with 
what IS taking place in a great many other cases in the world There 
must be some provision for revision Precisely what the conditions of 
revision are is a matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide I da 
not think I can go further into that 

Q Will it be open to the Constituent Assembly to endow the Union 
with all powers of taxation, mcludmg customs, income-tax and other 
taxes’ 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the statement left it open to the 
Constituent Assembly to interpret the words relating to finance, subject 
to the condition that any resolution raising a major communal issue 
should require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each ^of the two major communities Subject to that, and subject to 
alterations in the basic formula, a bare majority in the Constituent As- 
sembly could carry a proposal 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the question of including cuirency 
in the Central list could be discussed, if necessary, in the constitution- 
makmg body 

Replying to a number of questions on Indian States, the Secretary 
of State reiterated the fact that paramountcy would continue in the in- 
teiim period He stated that the Mission had already received indications 
from most of the prmcipal States and representatives of large bodies 
of other States that they had no desire to impede the progress of India 
towards self-government and independence and that they wanted to co- 
operate m it 

As regards the position of the India Office during the interim period, 
Loid Pethick-Lawrence said that for months now the India Office had 
been proceeding on the assumption that the time would come when great 
changes would be made in India and the whole position of the India 
Office would be altered Its vast administiative machine would, howevei, 
be at the disposal of the new constitution in India 

Q If the constitution-makuig body decides that as a preliminary to 
proceeding with its work British tioops should be withdrawn, will they be 
withdrawn’ 

H C Vol II— L 
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Section B 


Province 


Gcncial Muslim 

Sikh 

Total 

Noith-West Piontiei 

Province 

0 3 

0 

3 

Punjab 


8 16 

4 

28 

Bind 


1 3 

0 

4 


Total 

9 22 

4 

35 


Section C 




Province 


Geneial Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 


27 33 


60 

Assam 


7 3 


10 


Total 

34 36 


70 


Total for British India 


292 


Maximum 

foi Indian States 


93 



Total 


385 


Note— In Older to represent the Chief Commissioneri,’ Provinces there will 
be added to Sectoin A the Member representing Delhi in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, the Member repiesenting Ajmer-Meiwara in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, and a lepiesentative to be elected by the 
Cooig Legislative Council 

To Section B will be added a lepiesentative of British Baluchistan 

( 11 ) It is the intention that the States should be given in the final 
Constituent Assembly appropiiate lepiesentation which would not, on the 
basis of 'the calculations adopted for British India, exceed 93, but the 
method of selection will have to be detei mined by consultation The States 
would in the preliminary stage be repiesented by a Negotiating Committee 

(m) Tlie lepiesentatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as soon 
as possible 

(iv) A pieliminary meeting will be held at which the general order of 
business will be decided, a Chairman and othei officeis elected, and an 
Advisory Committee (see paragraph 20 below) on the rights of citizens, 
minorities, and tubal and excluded areas set up Thereafter the provincial 
xepresentatives will divide up into three sections shown imdei A, B, and 
€, in the Table of Representation in sub-paragi aph (i) of this paragraph 

(v) Tliese sections shall pioceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions 
for the Provinces included m each section, and shall also decide whether 
any Group Constitution shall be set up for those Provinces and, if so, with 
what provincial subjects the Gioup should deal Provinces shall have the 
power to opt out of the Gioups m accoi dance with the piovisions of sub- 
clause (viu) below 

(vi) The lepiesentatives of the Sections and the Inaian States shall 
leassemble for the puipose of settling the Union Constitution 

(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly lesolutions varying the pro- 
visions of paragraph 15 above or laising any majoi communal issue shall 
require a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities 

The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the re- 
solutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by a ma- 
jority of the representatives of eithei of the major communities, consult 
the Federal Court before giving his decision 

^ (viii) As soon as the new constitutional aiiangements haie come into 
operation, it shall be open to any Piovmce to elect to come out of any Group 
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A I think that is a misunderstanding of the situation Some one 
must be responsible for law and order in a country In the piovince 
the Governments aie really responsible for law and order, but the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests with the Government of India We are anxious 
to transfer that at the earliest possible moment, but we must transfei 
it to a properly constituted Government When that time comes, we 
will make the transfer 

Q What will be the next stage of activity of the Cabinet Delegation"? 

A The first thmg is to get this plan accepted by the two mam com- 
munities and I hope that will be carried through as- soon as possible 

Q What will be the percentage of Muslims in the Interim Govein- 
menf? 

A The question of the Interim Government is not for us to decide, 
it IS primarily a question for the Viceroy 

Q During the mteiim period, will the Viceroy’s veto be exercised as 
at present"? 

A That IS a question for the Viceioy, and he is nov/ negotiatmg with 
the parties 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the division into three mam com- 
munities General, Muslim and Sikh — ^had not been made m consulta- 
tion with any party “This statement is our own and does not represent 
necessarily the opinion of anybody in India But it is put out after we 
have discussed all these matters with different Indians and it is our 
attempt to leach the most likely method which will be accepted by the 
diffeienf parties ” 

Q Has Congress agreed to this"? 

A We have not put this out on the basis that anybody has agreed to 
anything It is our statement and stands on its ov/n feet 

There weie a number of questions on Mr Churchill’s speech m the 
House of Commons 

Q Is Mr Churchill correct m suggesting that the “shifting of the 
onus of deciding the future constitution from Indians to HMG is an unfor- 
tunate step going beyond the understood purpose and mandate of the 
Mission’’ ’ 


A Theie has been no shifting of the onus of deciding the constitu- 
tion If we could have arranged by agreement between the parties m 
India the basis of a consultation on which they could come together m 
a constitution-making body, nothing would have pleased us better In 
default of that, we thought it desirable to make certain recommendations 
as to the basis on which they could come together and the Viceroy is 
prepared to summon a constitution-making body on that basis. We 
believe that is m accord with the wish not only of Indians but the ma- 
]ority of our own people at home 

Q What legislative steps will be required for setting up the Interim 
Government, the creation of the new constitution and abrogation of the 
King’s title of Emperor of India’ 


A So far as the first two are concerned, no legislative steps are neces- 
sary at all So far as the ultimate step is concerned that is a matter of 
constitutional law and I cannot answer offhand So fai as I know speak- 
ing without consideration I am not at all sure that a precise statute will 
he required for it, but I should not like that to be taken as final There 
will naturally have to be a debate in Parliament and some legislative step 
will hpe to be taken with the consent of His Majesty the King But I 
no not contemplate any difficulty about all that The present Labour 
Government is in a considerable working majority in the House of Com- 
mons and I do not imagine any serious difficulty m carrying it through 

Q Do you agree with Mi Churchill when he implies that you have 
laboured not to gam an Empire but to cast it away’ 
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political prisoners and they soon experienced delay, which was sometimes 
vexatious, before the Governors would endorse the orders of release The 
way releases have been repeatedly delayed is evidence of the exemplary 
patienee -of Ministers In the opimon of the Congress, release of prisoners 
IS a matter commg essentially within the purview of day to day administra- 
tion, wluch does not admit of protraeted discussion with Governors The 
funetion of the Governor is to guide and advise Mmisters, and not to mter- 
fere with the free exercise of their judgment m the diseharge of their day 
to day duty It was only when the time' came for the Worlang Committee 
to give an annual aecount to the Congress delegates and to the masses of 
people backing them, that the Committee had to instruet Mmisters, who 
were themselves sure of their ground, to order release of the politieal prisoners 
in their charge and to resign if their orders were countermanded. The 
Congress approves of and endorses the action taken by the Ministers of the 
Umted Provinces and Bihar and congratulates them on it 

In the opimon of the Congress, the mterference of the Governor General 
with the deliberate action of the respective Prime Ministers is not merely 
a violation of the assurance above referred to, but it is also a misapphcation 
of Section 126(5) of the Government of India Act There was no question 
of grave menace to peace and tranquillity involved. The Prime Mmisters 
had besides in both cases satisfied themselves from assurances from the 
pnsoners concerned and otherwise of their change of mentality and acceptance 
of the Congress policy of non-violence. Indeed it is the Governor-General’s 
interference which has undoubtedly created a situation that may easily, 
in spite of the Congress effort to the contrary, become such a grave menace 

The Congress has, during the short period that Congressmen have held 
office, given sufficient evidence of their self-sacrifice, admmistrative capacity 
and constructive abihty in the matter of enacting legislation for the amehora- 
tion of economic and social evils. The Congress gladly admits that a measure 
of co-operation was extended by the Governors to the Ministers It has 
been the sincere effort on the part of the Congress to exatrct what is possible 
from the Act for the pubhc good and to strengthen the people in the pursuit 
of their goal of complete independence and the ending of imperiahstic ex- 
ploitation of the masses of India. 

The Congress does not desire to precipitate a crisis which may involve 
non-violent non-cooperation and direct action consistent with the Congress 
pohcy of truth and non-violence The Congress is, therefore, at present re- 
luctant to instruct Mimsters m otK^ provinces to send in their resignations 
by way of protest against the Governor-General’s action, and invites TTis 
Excellency the Governor-General to reconsider his decision so that the 
Governors may act constitutionally and accept the advice of their Ministers 
in the matter of the release of the political prisoners 

The Congress regards the formation of irresponsible Ministries as a way 
of disguising the naked rule of the sword. The formation of such Ministries 
IS calculated to rouse extreme bitterness, internal quarrels and further deepen 
the resentment against the British Government. When the Congress ap- 
proved of acceptance of office, with great reluctance and considerable hesita- 
tion, it had no misgivings about its own estimate of the real nature of the 
Government of In,dia Act. The latest action of the Governor-General justi- 
fies that estimate and not only exposes the utter inadequacy of the Act to 
bring real hberty to the people, but also shows the intention of the British 
Government to use and interpret it not for the expansion of hberty, but for 
its restriction. Whatever, therefore, may be the ultimate result of the 
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present crisis, the people of India should realise that there can be no true 
freedom for the country so long as this Act is not ended and new constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, 
takes its place The aim of all Congressmen, whether in office or out of 
office, in legislatures or out of legislatures, can only be to reach that goal 
'■even though it may mean, as it often must mean, sacrifice of manj’’ a present 
advantage, however, beneficial and worthy it might be for the time being. 


On behalf of the U P. Governor it has been stated that the demonstra- 
tions organised to welcome the Kakori prisoners and the speeches dclncrcd 
by some of them had interfered with the policy of gradual release of political 
prisoners The Congress has always discoiuagcd unsccml}’’ demonstralions . 
and other objectionable activities. The demonstrations and speeches re- 
ferred -to by the U. P Governor w'cre strongly disapproved by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Congress, liad similarly 
taken immediate notice of the indiscipline W’hich was thus betrajed. Nor 
were they ignored by the Ministers As a result of these corrcctite steps 
public opmion rapidly changed and even tlic persons concerned came to 
realise their misteke And when six prisoners, one of whom was a prominent 
member of the Kakori group, were released subsequently, about two months 
release of the Kakori prisoners, no demonstrations were held in 
their honour nor any reception was accorded to them. Nearly four more 
months have since elapsed and any delay m releasing llic remaining fifteen 
pri^ners only on account of the demonstrations or the speeches connected 
with the prisoners who were released in August, is now utterly unjustified. 

Jnd f maintenance of law and order is that of the Ministers 

and they ap entitled to perform their functions in such manner as they deem 
proper It is their business to weigh all relevant factors i^t^ght oS 
vading circi^stances. but their decisions once taken ought to be acceS 
and enforced. Any interference with them in the exercTse of them now ers 

Se™fron ^ undcrminernd 4aken 

determnation totke acSquate^actiw m Ih declared their 

the risk run in relenLc ^ violent crime, and 

path of violence, is altogether magXr ^ 

of itedesm^to^teke^seSle nofrTe of mdisc months ample evidence 

non-violence that the Congress has^laid breach of the code of 

Congress invites the r n down for itself Nevertheless the 

mt.ve measures But fc ronS... ameho- 

d.sapproves of Hunli 

Congress m pursmt of its nolmv of -^"^ger-strikes embarrass the 

The Congress, therefore urppsj thoc i release of political prisoners, 
strike m the Punjab to mvelin are still continuing their hunger- 

m provinces wb^r^ u ^^’^d assures them that whether 
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A I can only say that what we are doing today is in accord with 
the views that have been expressed all through by the really great states- 
men in our country and nothing can ledound more to the highest tiadi- 
tions of liberty which prevail in my country than if, as a result of our 
labouis, we have in the years to come, a soveieign country here in India 
whose relationship with ours is one of friendlmess and equality in the 
days to come — ^API 

VICEROY’S BROADCAST TO INDIAN PEOPLE (17-5-194G) 

“I speak to the people of India at the most critical hour of India’s 
history The statement of the Cabinet Delegation containing then re- 
commendations, has now been before you for 24 hours It is a blue- 
print for fieedom, an outline of which your lepresentatives have to fill 
in the details and construct the building,” said Lord Wavell in a broad- 
cast message on Friday 

“You will have studied the statement, most of you, and many think 
that it shows a path to reach the summit at which you have been aiming 
foi so long, the independence of India, I am sure you will be eagei to take 
it If you should have foimed the view — ^I hope you have not— that theie 
IS no passage that way, I hope that you will study again the route indi- 
cated to you, and see whether the difficulties in the path — and we know 
they aie formidable — cannot be surmounted by skill and patience and 
boldness 

“I can assure you of this, that very much haid work, very much earn- 
est study, very much anxious thought, and all the goodiMll and smceiity 
at our command have gone to the making of these recommendations 
We would much have preferred that the Indian leadeis should have 
themselves reached agreement on the course to be followed and we have 
done our best to persuade them, but it has not been found possible in 
spite of concessions on both sides which at one time promised results 

“These proposals put before you are obviously not those that any 
one of the parties would have chosen if left to itself, but I do believe that 
they offer a reasonable and workable basis on which to found India’s 
future constitution They preserve the essential unity of India which 
IS threatened by the dispute between the two major communities, and in 
especial they remove the danger of the disruption of that great fellow- 
ship, the Indian Army, to which India already owes so much and on 
whose strength, unity and efficiency her future security will depend They 
offer to the Muslim community the right to direct their own essential 
interests, their religion, then education, their culture, their economic 
and other concerns in their own way and to their own best advantage 

“To another gieat community, the Sikhs, they preserve the unity of 
their homeland, the Punjab, in which they have played, and can still 
play, so important and influential a part 

“They provide in the Special Committee which forms a feature of the 
constitution-making machinery, the best chance for the smaller mmor- 
ities to make their needs known and to secure piotection for their inte- 
rests They seek to arrange a means for the Indian States, great and 
small, to enter by negotiation into the polity of a united India They 
offer to India the prospect of peace — a peace from party strife, the peace 
so needed for all the constructive work there is to do And they give 
you the opportunity of complete independence so soon as the Constituent 
Assembly has completed its labouis 

“I would like to emphasise the constructive work to be done If you 
can agree to accept the proposals in the statement as a reasonable basis 
on which to work out your constitution, then we are able at once to con- 
centrate all the best efforts and abilities m India on the short-term pro- 
blems that are so urgent You know them well — the immediate danger 
of famine to be countered, and measures taken to provide more food for 
everyone in future years, the health of India to be remedied, great 
schemes of wider education to be initiated, roads to be built and irnprov- 
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“During the interim period which must elapse before the coming 
into operation of a new constitutional structure under which British India 
will be independent and fully self-governing, paramountcy will remain in 
operation But the British Government could not and will not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government” 

These remarks are an illustration of considerable loose thinking Dur- 
ing the interim period the link with the British Crown Representative’s 
office IS abolished and paramountcy comes once again to be exercised by 
the Government of British India during this period I can see no justi- 
fication for the categorical refusal to transfer paramountcy to that Gov- 
ernment if it happens to be a fully nationalised Indian Government They 
would be exercising paramountcy only as an instrument of the British 
Crown under those conditions It would be ridiculous to contend that an 
Indian Government which will be in charge of External Affairs, i e , rela- 
tion with independent foreign States and Defence for the whole of India 
cannot be considered competent by the British Crown to advise it m the 
administration of the functions in relation to the dependent Indian 
States Even if the Government of India Act, 1935, could not be amended 
so as to do away with the office of Crown Representative during the inte- 
rim period, what is it that can justify the exclusion of an Indian accept- 
able to the new National Government from appointment to the office 
of Political Adviser to the Crown Representative’ Such an appointment 
would only smoothen the way towards the framing of the new constitu- 
tional structure for India to the satisfaction of Indian States and to their 
willing participation in that structure Spokesmen on behalf of the In- 
dian States who have with commendable statesmanship already declared 
themselves in favour of the States working m close collaboration with 
the Indian National Congress in the formulation of the new^ constitution 
should welcome a change of this charactei in the manning and working 
of the Political Department during the interim period I was, however, 
astonished and pained to hear when I was in Delhi a few days ago that 
some of the Princes had actually written to the Viceroy requesting that 
during the interim period they desired that the Political Advisei should 
continue to be a Bntishei ' 

7 The theory that paramountcy was acquired by the British power 
by the specific or implied surrender to the British Crown of sovereign 
rights by Indian States in consideration of the Crown’s undertaking to 
protect the State and its Ruler against external attack and internal com- 
motion and to support the Ruler and has lawful successor on the Throne 
was exploded long ago by the Butler Committee and negatived by com- 
petent authority It is strange, therefore, that at this time of day, the 
Memorandum should speak of the rights surrenderea by the States to 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be returning 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be at liberty 
thereafter to dispose of them at their discretion If States are to be 
allowed to act on the basis of this theory, when British power has been 
eliminated, it will only lead to anarchy As I have, however, indicated 
already, the Delegation’s whole scheme provides for the substitution of a 
new political relationship in the place of paramountcy before this elimi- 
nation actually takes place What will be moie in keeping with the peace- 
ful tiansference of power from Britain to India will be that, as in the 
case of agreements in respect of economic and financial relations, it 
should be agreed that the succession Government should continue to 
exeicise paramountcy on the present lines until new political arrange- 
ments are completed and every Indian State has either entered the fede- 
ral structure or entered into some other political relationship with the 
Centre inside the Union 

8 One defect of the Delegation's approach to the Indian States’ 
problem is that it has kept British Indian leaders at arms’ length as 
regards the decisions to be taken in lespect of the future of the States 
What IS now British India is as vitally interested in how the States are 
going to be fitted into the new constitutional structure as the Indian 
States themselves are as regards this matter The States’ question can- 
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ed, and much else to be done to raise the standard of living of the 
common man Theie are also gieat schemes in hand to control India’s 
water supplies, to expand irugation, to provide power, to pi event floods, 
there are factories to be built and new industries to be staited, while in 
the outside world India has to take her place in mternational bodies, in 
which her representatives have already established a considerable repu- 
tation 

“It IS therefore my earnest desire that in these critical times ahead, 
in the interim period while the new constitution is being built, the Gov- 
ernment of India should be m the hands of the ablest of India’s leadeis, 
men recognised as such by the Indian people, whom they will trust to 
further their mterests and bring them to their goal 

"As said in the statement, I am charged with the responsibility to 
foim such a Government as soon as possible, to direct the affairs of Bri- 
tish India in the interim period There will be no doubt m the minds of 
anyone, I hope, what a great step forward this will be on India’s road 
to Self-Government It will be a purely Indian Government except for 
its head, the Governor-General, and will include, if I can get the men 
I want, recognised leaders of the main Indian paities, whose influence, 
ability and desire to serve India are unquestioned 

“Such a Government must have a profound influence and powei not 
only m India, but also in the outside woild Some of the best ability in 
India, which has hitherto been spent in opposition, can be harnessed to 
constructive work These men can be the architects of the new India 

No constitution and no form of government can work satisfactoiily 
without goodwill, with goodwill and determination to succeed even an 
apparently illogical arrangement can be made to woik In the complex 
situation that faces us, there are four main parties The British, the two 
mam patties in British India, Hindus and Muslims, and the Indian states 
from all of them very considerable change of their present outlook will 
be required as a contribution to the general good, if this great experi- 
ment is to succeed 

To make concession in ideas and principles is a hard thing and not 
easily palatable It requires some greatness of mind to recognise the 
necessity, much greatness of spirit to make the concession I am suie 
that this will not be found wantmg m India As I think you will admit 
that it has not been found wantmg m the British people in this offei 

“I wondei whethei you realise that this is the greatest and most 
momentous experiment in Government in the whole history of the ivoild 
—a new constitution to control the destmy of 400,000,000 people A grave 
responsibility mdeed on all of us who are previleged to assist m making 
It 

Lastly, I must emphasise the seriousness of the choice befoie you 
It IS the choice between peaceful construction or the disorder of civil 
strife, between co-operation oi disunity, between ordered progress oi con- 
lusion I am sure you will not hesitate in your choice foi co-operation 

May I end with some words w'hich were quoted by one great man to 
anotiiei at a ciisis of the late war, and may well be applied to India at 
wiis crisis — 

“Thou too, sail, on, o’ ship of state. 

Sail on, o’ union, strong and great. 

Humanity with all its fears 
with all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate’’ 
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not be a matter foi negotiation between the British Goveinment and the 
Rulmo- Princes alone Both the leaders of British India and the leadeis 
of people in the States have to be effectively associated with the discus- 
sions even of the pieliniinaries as regards the setting up of constitution- 
making machinery and the procedure to be followed in lespect thereto 
It is also vitally impoitant that political parties who decide to take office 
in the Intel im Government should ensure that the administration of 
paimountcy dining the interim period will be so regulated as to ensure 
close collaboration and a unified policy between the Governor -Geneial- 
in-Council on the one side and tire Crown Representative and his Politi- 
cal Adviser on the other Otherwise conflicts will arise and deadlocks 
not easily got over might bring things to a standstill, in respect of the 
administration of the functions of the Crown in relation to Indian States 
The unerring political instinct of Mahatma Gandhi finds fresh illustra- 
tion in the following sentences taken from his recent article in the 
“Harijan” — 

“If it (paiamountcy) cannot be ended with the establishment of the 
Interim Goveinment it should be exercised m co-operation with it and 
purely for the benefit of the people of the States The Princes, if they 
are true to their professions, should welcome this popular use of para- 
mountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple envisaged under the new scheme ” 

PRINCES ACCEPT CABINET MISSION’S PROPOSALS (10-G-194G) 

BOMBAY, June 10 India’s Princely Order today accepted the British 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals for future constitutronal reforms in India, 
and decided to negotiate with the Viceroy on issues which require adjust- 
ment during- the interim period 

On behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 
vhich met here today, the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber, 
welcomed the Cabinet Mission’s proposals The Chancellor, it is under- 
stood, will meet the Viceroy in the course of the week to convey to him 
the decisions of the Standing Committee 

The Standing Committee also accepted the Viceroy’s invitation to 
set up a negotiating committee envisaged m the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals The committee is likely to begin functioning from the middle of 
June in Delhi 

It will, it IS understood, consist of the Chancellor, the Nawab of Bho- 
pal, the Pio-Chancellor the Maharaja of Patiala, the Jam Saheb of Nava- 
nagar, Nawab All Yar Jung (Hyderabad), Sir Manubhai Mehta (Gwalior), 
Sir C P Ramaswamy Iyer (Travancore), Su Sultan Ahmed, Adviser to 
the Chancellor, Sardar D K Sen (Cooch Behar), Sardar K M Panikkar, 
(Bikaner), and the Dewan of Dungarpui Mir Maqbool Mahamood, Direc- 
tor of the Chamber will act as secretary to the commrttee 

The negotrating committee, it is understood, will seek clarification on 
such vital issues as the method of selecting representatives of the States 
to the Union Constituent Assembly, and the terms of their participation 
in it, with particular reference to the continuance of sovereignty and the 
reigning dynasty, territorial integrity of States, the right of final ratifi- 
cation of the decisions of the Constituent Assembly, financial relations 
of the Union with the States and the method of States’ contribution to 
the finances of the Union Centre, size of the Federal unit and the ques- 
tion whether they should group at provincial group or Union level 

suggested that any major issue specifically affecting the 
States should be decided in the Constituent Assembly by a majority of 
the representatives of the States present and voting 

The negotiating committee will also have to take up other issues 
such as the scope of the subjects to be ceded to the Umon, including De- 
mnce, mternal reforms and the position of State representatives on the 
constituent Assembly in regard to the election of the Chairman and other 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S BROADCAST (17-5-’46) 

The following is the text of the C-in-C’s bioadcast — 

“As you have heard from H E the Viceroy, the British Government 
have put forward a scheme to enable Indians to make their own consti- 
tution and set up an independent Indian Government As you all know 
too, members of the British Government and the Viceroy have for some 
time past been discussing with the leaders of the Muslim League and of 
the Congress They have been trying to decide what kind of govern- 
ment shall be set up m India Then object is to make good the piOmise 
of the British Government that in future India shall be governed entirely 
by her own people, free from all control by Britain, and free to remam 
within the British Commonwealth or to go outside as she likes 

“In spite of eveiy attempt to find a form of government which would 
be acceptable to the Congress and the Muslim League, no agreement 
has been reached 

“The Muslim League considers that there must be two mdependent 
and separate Governments in India, Pakistan for the Muslims and Hmdu- 
stan for the Hindus The Congress thinks that India must not be divided 
and that theie should be one Central Government with the provinces 
controllmg then own affairs to the greatest possible extent 

“This very briefly is the position taken up by the two mam political 
parties 

“It was hoped that between the two points of view some compromise 
acceptable to both parties might be found This has, howevei, not been 
found possible, although both parties have, for the sake of goodwill, 
modified their views to a considerable extent 

“The British Government, therefore, having failed to get the two 
principal political parties to agree, has decided that it is their duty to 
the people of India to lay down what shall be done in order to give India 
her independence as soon as possible in an orderly and peaceful manner, 
so that the mass of the people may be put to the least inconvenience and 
disturbance 

“In making these arrangements, the British Government has tried to 
ensure justice and fieedom for the smallei as well as for the large sec- 
tions of the people of India 

“The British Government reahses that the Muslims have a real fear 
that they may be forced to live for always under a Hindu Government 
and that any new form of government must be such as to make this fear 
groundless for all time 

“With this in view, the possibility of setting up a complete separate 
and independent Muslim State of Pakistan has been most carefully con- 
sideied from every point of view and without any partiality at all 

“As a result of this examination the British Government has been 
forced to conclude that the setting up of completely independent States 
not linked together m any way would not result in a settlement of the 
differences between Hindu and Muslim 

“The setting up of two or more independent Governments would also, 
in their opinion, result m great loss and danger to India in the future 

“They, therefore, cannot agree to divide India into separate States, 
though they do think that some way must be found for the predommantly 
Muslim areas to govern themselves if they wish to do so and to live then 
own lives This is also recognised by the Hindus and the Congress Party 

“The British Government, therefore, have approved neither the set- 
ting up of completely separate States nor the retention of all power at 
the Centre They consider that although the different areas should 
have a large measure of mdependence if the people desire it, the respon- 
sibility for the Army, Navy and Air Force and for the defence of the 
whole of India in war, must rest with one authority for the whole of 
India 
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The Standing Committee en 30 ined upon the Indian States to initiate 
■vvithin the next 12 months internal refoims as outlined by the Chancellor 
in his declration at the last session of the Chamber in January last 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber concluded its dehbeiations 
this evening Sir Cornaid Corfield, Political Adviser to the Crown Repre- 
sentative, also addressed the committee 

Among those who attended the meeting were the rulers of Gwalior, 
Patiala, Bikaner, Nawanagar, Alwar, Nabha, Tehri Garhwal, Dungarpur, 
Baghat and Dewas — ^API 

THE STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE DEMAND 

Representation foi States people in the negotiating committee and 
the establishment of an Advisory Council, consisting of representatives 
of the provisional Government, rulers and people of the States, pending 
the functioning of a new constitution foi India, are demanded by the 
Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference in a 
resolution on the Cabinet Mission’s proposals passed on Monday 

The resolution says that, until such time as the new constitution 
comes into force, it is necessary that a unified policy should be pursued 
between the States, the provinces and the provisional Government The 
proposed Advisory Council should deal with all common matters and 
should endeavoui to co-ordinate States’ policies so as to ensure uniformity 

In regard to the Constituent Assembly the resolution says that, 
wherever there are well-established legislatures constituted on the basis 
of diiecr election, the elected members of the legislature should be accept- 
ed as the electorates for the election of representatives of the States to 
the Constituent Assembly In all other cases the representatives to the 
Assembly should be elected by the regional councils of the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference 

The com.mittee also adopted three other resolutions, one, demanding 
the release of political prisoners and the enjoyment of civil liberties, a 
second, opposing the move for the separation of Kalat State in Baluchi- 
stan from the rest of India, and a third condemning Hj^derabad State 
for its continued ban on the State Congress 

The resolution on Hyderabad State says “Any State which does not 
even recognise elementary civil liberties is out of court in any discussion 
about the future The State of Hyderabad will have to change its ways 
completely before it can be entitled to any consideration in assemblies 
determining the future of India In the event of the ban on the State 
Congress continuing and other civil liberties being denied, it will be the 
right of the State Congress to function m spite of this ban 

The Standing Committee of the States People’s Conference at its 
meeting on Monday passed the following resolution 

The General Council of the All-India States People’s Conference have 
considered the statements made by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
in regard to the drawing up of a constitution for India The Council 
have noted with surprise and regret that the representatives of the 
States people have been completely ignored by the Delegation in their talks 
and consultations 

No constitution for India can have any validity or effectiveness unless 
it applies to the 93 million people of the Indian States and no such con- 
stitution can be satisfactorily made without reference to the representa- 
tives of the people The General Council, therefore, record their feeling 
of resentment at the way the people of the States have been ignored and 
bypassed at this critical juncture of India’s history 

The Council, nevertheless, have given full consideiation to thn issues 
at stake and are prepared to offer their co-operation in the buildmg of 
a free and united India of which the States are integral and autonomous 
parts The policy of the States’ people was laid down at the last session 
of the conference at Udaipur and the Council adheres to that policy That 
jpohcy was based on full responsible government by the people of the 
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“Apart from this, they have accepted the prmciple that each pio- 
vmce or group of provinces may have full powers to manage its own 
affairs as desired by its own people without interfeience fiom the Centre 

“These proposals are meant to ensuie that all creeds and classes shall 
have then say in how they are to be governed and also to prevent any 
one section of the people being forced to live under the rule of any other 
section, without being sure that they will have the light to live their lives 
in their own way without fear or persecution 

“The details of this new system of government foi India must be 
worked out by the people of India themselves It is not the task of the 
Biitish Government to do this 

“To cany on the administration of the country while a new system 
of government is worked out, the Viceroy proposes to form an Interim 
Government composed of himself and of leaders of Indian political opi- 
nion who have the confidence of the people 

“In this tempoiary Government the post of War Member which is 
at present held by the Commander-in-Chief (that is myself) will be held 
by a civilian who will be an Indian I shall continue to be responsible 
for the command and welfare of the Army, Navy and Air Force but all 
political matters will be in the hands of the new V/ar Member under 
whom I shall serve, just as the commanders in Biitain serve under civilian 
mmisters 

“While this temporary Goveinment carries on the daily business of 
governmg the country, it is proposed that there should be set up three 
assemblies composed of representatives of all parties and creeds and 
classes, and elected by the Provincial Legislatures 

“It will be the task of these three assemblies together with representa- 
tives from the Indian States to decide how India will be governed in the 
future 

“The British Government hopes that m this way peace and security 
will come to India under the rule of her own leaders and that she will 
become great and prosperous as she deserves 

“While these discussions and meetings are gomg on it is the duty of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force to continue to serve the Government and 
to carry out its orders 

“As I have said, this temporary Government will be an Indian Gov- 
ernment composed of members chosen from the leaders of the main poli- 
tical parties m the country who have the full confidence of the people 

“There is no doubt that today there is danger of strife and disorder 
in the country Whether you are in the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, 
you all know the good that comes from discipline and toleration You 
have also learned to live together, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in 
the service of your country without quarrellmg or jealousy 

“You have learned each to respect the other and to work side by side 
for one object — the good of your country 

“In this you have set an example to all India 

“I trust you, as I have alv/ays trusted you to go on setting this exam- 
ple and to do j’^our duty, as you have always done it in wai and peace 

“I for my part shall do the same So long as I am here you may rely 
on me to safeguard your interest m the future as in the past ” 
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States as integral paits of free and federated India, further that any 
constitution-making body should have as its members from the States 
lepresentatives of the people elected on the widest possible franchise The 
conference has also stated how the smaller States should be fitted in into 
the future Indian Union 

The Council welcome the statements made on behalf of the Princes 
in favour of a united and independent India A free India must neces- 
sarily be a democratic India and therefore, it is a natural corollary that 
responsible government should be established m the States 

In any constitution for India there cannot be a combination of de- 
mocracy and autocracy or feudalism Tire Council regret that this has 
not been sufficiently realised or admitted by the Rulers 

In the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
on May l6 references to the States are brief and vague and no clear pic- 
ture emerges as to how they will function in regard to the constitution- 
making processes No reference at all is made to the internal structure 
of the States It is not possible to conceive of a combination of existing 
internal structure, which is autocratic and feudal, with a democratic 
constituent assembly or federal Union 

The Council welcome, however, the statement that paramountcy vnll end 
when the new all-India constitution comes into effect Tlie end of pai- 
mountcy, necessarily means the end of the treaties existing between the 
rulers of the States and the British paramount power Even during the 
interim period the functioning of paiamountcy should undergo a funda- 
mental change so as to prepare its total termintion 

In the scheme suggested by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
Constituent Assembly is formed fiom representatives from both tire pro- 
vinces and the States But the States representatives are supposed to 
come in only at the final sittings of the full Assembly, when the constitu- 
tion of the Union Centie is being considered While the representatives 
of the provinces and groups are charged with the duty of formulating the 
constitutions of the groups as well, no parallel arrangements is contem- 
plated which provides likewise for the framing of the constitutions of 
the States 


The Council are of the opinion that this lacuna should be filled It 
IS desirable for the Constituent Assembly to represent both the provinces 
and the States from the earliest stages so that the latter representatives 
may separately sit and lay down the basic provisions of the State consti- 
tion, simultaneously with the provincial representatives framing the con- 
stitutions of the provinces 

For this purpose the Council aie of opinion that wheiever theie aie 
well established legislatures constituted on the basis of direct election, 
the elected members of the legislatuies should be accepted as the electo- 
rates for the election of repiesentatives of the States to the Constituent 
Assembly Such a course should, however, be adopted only after fresh 
elections have been held in the States concerned 

In all other cases the representatives to the Assembly should be elect- 
ed by the regional councils of the All-India States’ People's Conference. 
This will ensure, as nearly as possible the election of true lepresentatives 
of the people of the smaller States 


In any provisional arrangement, that might be made pending the 
functioning of a new constitution for India as well as the States and 
necessaiy that a unified policy should be pursued between 
tne States, the provinces and the provisional Goveinment For this pur- 
Advisory Council should be cieated consisting of lepresentatives 
Stated provisional Goveinment, of the rulers and of the people of the 


should deal With all common matteis and should endea- 
a ^ different policies in different Slates so as to ensuie 

cer am uniformity It should be the business of this Advisoiy Council 
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(The Congiess President summoned a meeting of the Wording Com- 
mittee to be held at Delhi on May 17 The Working Committee considered 
the statement issued by the Cabmet Delegation and the Viceroy The cor- 
respondence exchanged m coimection with the statement and the resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee dated May 24, are given below) 

LETIER from THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO EORD PETHiCK 
LAWRENCE, DATED 20 iH MAY, 1946 

20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 

20th May, 1946 

Deal Lord Pethick-Lawience, 

My Committee have caiefully considered the statement issued by the 
Cabinet Delegation on May 16th, and they have seen Gandhyi after the 
interviews he has had with you and Sir Staff oid Cripps There are certain 
matters about which I have been asked to write to you 

As we understand the statement, it contains certain recommendations 
and procedure for the election and functioning of the Constituent Assembly 
The Assembly itself, when formed, will, in my Committee’s opmion, be a 
sovereign body for the purpose of drafting the constitution unhmdered by 
any external authority, as well as for entering into a treaty Further that 
it will be open to the Assembly to vary in any way it likes the recommenda- 
tions and the procedure suggested by the Cabinet Delegation The Con- 
stituent Assembly being a sovereign body for the purpose of the constitu- 
tion, its final decisions will automatically take effect 

As you were aware some recommendations have been made in your 
statement which are contrary to the Congress stand as it was taken at the 
Simla Conference and elsewheie Naturally we shall try to get the As- 
sembly to remove what we consider defects m the recommendations Foi 
this purpose we shall endeavour to educate the country and the Constituent 
Assembly 

There is one matter in which my Committee were pleased to hear 
Gandhi]! say that you were trying to see that the European members in 
the various provincial assemblies, particularly Bengal, and Assam, would 
neither offer themselves as candidates nor vote for the election of delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly 

No provision has been made for the election of a representative from 
British Baluchistan So far as we know, there is no elected Assembly or 
any other kind of chamber which might select such a representative One 
individual may not make much of a difference in the Constituent Assembly, 
but it would make a difference if such an individual speaks for a whole 
province which he really does not represent in any way It is far better 
not to have representation at all than to have this kind of representation 
which will mislead and which may decide the fate of Baluchistan contrary 
to the wishes of its inhabitants If any kind of popular representation can 
be arranged, we would welcome it My Committee were nleased, therefore, 
to hear Gandhi] i say that you are likely to include Baluchistan withm the 
scope of the Advisory Committee’s work 

In youi lecommendations for the basic form of the constitution (page 
3 of the printed draft, No 5) you state that provinces should be free to 
form groups with executives and legislatures and each group could deter- 
mine the provincial sub]ects to be taken in common Just previous to 
this you state that all sub]ects other than the union subiects and all resi- 
duary powers should vest in the provinces Later on in the statement, 
however, on page 5 you state that the provincial representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly will divide up into three sections and “these sections 
shall proceed to settle the provincial constitutions for the provinces m each 
section and also decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for 
these provinces’’ There appears to us to be a marked discrepancy in these 
two separate provisions The basic piovision gives full autonomy to a pro- 
vince to do what it likes and subsequently there appears to be a certain 
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to expedite internal change in the States with a view to the introduction 
of responsible government 

The Advisoij’’ Council should consider the question of grouping of 
States to enable them to form adequate units of the Federal Union, as 
well as the absorption of some States into the piovmces Matters relat- 
ing to succession m the States, maladministration and the like should 
be referred to a tribunal foi decision 

At the end of the inter im period the States, either singly or in groups 
should form equal units of the Federal Union with equal rights with the 
provinces and with a democratic structure approximating to that pre- 
vailmg in the provinces 

The General Council directs and authorises the Standing Committee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the general prin- 
ciples contained in this resolution — API 

CORRESPONDENCE BEl'WEEN THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES & THP VICEROY 

LETTER FROM H H THE NAWAB OF BHOPAL, CHANCELLOR OF THE 

CHAMBER OF PRINCES, TO THE VICEROY, DATED JUNE 19 

“The Standing Committee of Princes gave most careful consideration 
at their recent meetmgs in Bombay to the proposals of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion and Your Excellency in regard to the long-range constitutional ar- 
rangements and for the interim period Their views are embodied in the 
enclosed statement which has been released to the press and of which 
an advance copy was forwarded to Sir Conrad Corfield, Political Adviser 
to the Viceroy in his capacity as Crown Representative I would invite 
Youi Excellency’s particular attention to the attitude taken by the Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes on the question of internal reforms in the 
States as indicated in Paragiaph 4 of the press statement 

“The StaTnding Committee desned me to convey to the members of 
the Cabmet Mission and to Your Excellency their graceful appreciation 
of the genuine efforts made by them, notwithstanding obvious difficul- 
ties, to reach as far as possible an agreed settlement of the Indian con- 
stitutional problem The Standing Committee are of the view that the 
plan provides the necessary machinery for the attainment by India of 
independence as well as a fair basis foi further negotiations They wel- 
come the declaration of the Cabinet Mission in regard to paramountcy, but 
consider certain adjustments necessary for the interim period which have 
already been indicated by them Fmal decisions of the States and of the 
Standing Committee, as will doubtless be appreciated, will depend on the 
completed picture which may emerge from the proposed negotiations and 
discussions 

“The Standing Committee desiie in particular to convey their grati- 
tude to Your Excellency for your valuable advice and assistance during 
these negotiations to safeguard the legitimate interest of the States, and 
they would request that their grateful thanks may also be conveyed to Sir 
Conrad Corfield who, as Your Excellency knows, has been very helpfuL 
The Committee feel confident that with your support, the various matters 
which have been left undefined or for future negotiations and discussions 
will be settled on merits to the satisfaction of the States 

“The Standing Committee have decided, in response to Youi Excel- 
lency’s invitation to set up a Negotiating Committee whose personnel is 
given in the enclosed list The Committee did their utmost to keep the 
number small as desired by Your Excellency, but they felt that it would 
not be possible for them to reduce that number I shall be grateful if I 
am mformed, as early as possible, of the time and place when this com- 
mittee IS expected to meet, and the personnel of the corresponding Com- 
mittee which may be set up by the representatives of British India on 
the Constituent Assembly The result of these negotiations aie proposed 
to be considered by the Standing Committee of Princes, the Committee 
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compulsion in tlie matter which clearly infringes that autonomy It is 
Time that at a later stage the piovinces can opt out of any group In any 
event it IS not clear how a Province or its representatives can be compelled 
to do something which they do not want to do A provincial Assembly may 
cive a mandate to its representatives not to enter any group or a parti- 
cular group or section As Sections B and C have been formed it is obvious 
that one Province will play a dominatmg role m the Section, the Punjab 
in Section B and Bengal in Section C It is conceivable that this dominat- 
ing piovince may frame a provincial constitution entirely against the wishes 
of Sind or the North-West Frontier Piovince or Assam It may even con- 
ceivably lay down rules, for elections and otherwise thereby nullifying the 
provision for a province to opt out of a group Such could nevei be the m- 
tention as it would be repugnant to the basic piinciples and policy of the 
Scheme itself 


The question of the Indian States has been left vague and, therefore, 
I need not say much about it at this stage But it is clear that State'^re- 
presentatives who come into the Constituent Assembly must do so more 
or less m the same way as the representatives of the Provinces The 
Constituent Assembly cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements 


I have dealt above with some points arising out of your statement 
Possibly some of them can be cleared up by you and the defects removed 
The prmcipal point, however, is, as stated above, that we look upon this 
Constituent Assembly as a sovereign body which can decide as it chooses 
in regard to any matter before it can give effect to its decision The only 
limitation we recognise is that in regard to certain major communal issues 
the decision should be by a majority of each of the two major communities 
We shall try to approach the public and the members of the Coitstituent 
Assembly with our own proposals for lemoving any defects in the recom- 
mendations made by you 


Gandhiji has informed my Committee that you contemplate that Bri- 
tish troops will remain in India till after the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment m accordance with the instrument produced by the Constituent 
Assembly My Committee feel that the presence of foreign tioops in India 
will be a negation of India’s independence India should be considered to 
be independent in fact from the moment that the National Provisional 
Government is established 


I shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my Committee may 
come to a decision in regard to your statement 

The Rt Hon Lord Pethick-Lawrence 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) Abul Kalam Azad 


LETIER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT, DATED 2ZND MAY 1946 

Office of the Cabinet Delegation, 
Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 
22nd May, 1946 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

have considered your letter of 20th May and feel that 
nmfo to answer it is that they should make their general position 

Since the Indian leaders after prolonged discussion f ail- 
the Delegation have put forward their re- 
the nearest appioach to reconciling the views of the two 
The scheme therefore stands as a whole and can only suc- 
d If It IS accepted and worked in a spirit of compromise and co-operation 

reasons foi the groupmg of the Provinces, and 
iigreemeS between the two°Jartfef 
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of Mmisteis and the Constitutional Advisory Committee whose recom- 
mendations will he placed before a geneial confeience of Ruleis and 
renresentatives of States The decision on the question whether the 
States should or should not join the Constituent Assembly will be taken 
by that confeience and will depend on the lesult of the forthcoming 
negotiations 

“A list of representatives of the States for the proposed committee 
on matters of common concern to Biitish India and the States is also 
enclosed It was necessary to accommodate on it various impoitant inte- 
rests and legions of States and to include persons with special knowledge 
of subjects which aie likely to be taken up at the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee It IS undeistood, howevei, that all the membeis of this Commit- 
tee would not be lequiied to attend everj meeting, and that oid manly 
not more than five oi six, whatever the number fiom British India, would 
be invited by the Chancellor to participate in the discussions according 
to the nature of the subjects on the agenda Provision will also have to 
be made for the co-option of representatives from any State oi group of 
States, not represented on the Committee, when any special questions 
particularly affecting them are under discussion Diaft rules foi the 
conduct of business and other details relating to this committee will be 
discussed with Sii Coni ad and it is believed that Your Excellency may 
also have to consult the Interim Government in regard to these matters 

“In the meantmie, as desired by Youi Excellency, questions relating 
to the exercise of paramountcy in the interim period are proposed to be 
puisued with Sir Conrad and any outstanding points will be submitted to 
Your Excellency The Standing Committee have authorised me to con- 
duct furthei negotiations m legard to these matteis with a view’ to rea- 
ching eaily decisions” 


LETIER FROM THE YICEROY TO H H iUE NAM'AB OF BHOPAL. 
CHANCELLOR OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES, DATED JUNE Z9 


“The Cabinet Mission and I welcome the attitude which tne Piinces 
have adopted towards the plan which we have proposed for the solution 
of India’s constitutional pioblem, and we particularly appreciate the 
action of the Standing Committee in endorsing the suggestions we made 
in regard to the manner in W'hich States could best fit themselves to make 
their due contribution to India’s new constitutional structure We are 
confident that, wdren the tmie comes for the States to make then final 
decision that decision will be characterised by the same sense of reahsm 
and the same spirit of accommodation as have already been manifested 

“I greatly appreciate the sentiments expressed by the Standing Com- 
mittee in regard to myself and my Political Adviser I should like to 
assure Your Highness and the Standmg Committee that we shall conti- 
nue, during the foithcoming negotiations, to give such assistance as is in 
our power to the promotion of agreed conclusions stisfactory alike to the 
States and to British India 


“I have taken note of the personnel selected by the States to repre- 
sent them on the Negotiatmg Committee I will inform Your Highness, 
as soon as I am in a position to do so of the time and place of the Com- 
mittee’s meeting The composition of the corresponding committee from 
British India cannot, I think, be determined in advance of the prelimi- 
nary session of the Constituent Assembly 


“I understand from Sir Conrad Corfield that he is already engaged in 
active discussions with the authorities of the Central Government about 
■uie machinerj’ for givmg effect to the Pimces’ proposal for a Consultative 
Committee to deal with matters of common concern to British India and 
the States Sir Conrad wall, no doubt, keep Your Highness fully informed 
of the progress made m these discussions, and I myself mtend, at a later 
stage, to place the proposal before the Interim Government 

giateful if Your Highness will convey to the Standmg 
committee of Princes my appreciation of the helpful attitude they have 
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There are two fuither points which we think we should mention First, 
in youi lettei you describe the Constituent Assembly as a soveieign body, 
the final decisions of which will automatically take effect We think the 
authority and the functions of the Constituent Assembly and the procedure 
which it IS intended to follow are clear from the statement Once the Con- 
stituent Assembly is formed and workmg on this basis, there is naturally no 
intention to inteifere with its discretion or to question its decisions When 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its labours. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary for 
the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only to two pro- 
visions which are mentioned in the Statement and which are not, we be- 
lieve controversial, namely, adequate provision for the protection of mino- 
rities and willingness to conclude a treaty to cover matters arising out of 
the transfer of power 

Secondly, while His Majesty’s Government are most anxious to secure 
that the interim period' should be as short as possible, you will, we are 
sure, appreciate, that for the reasons stated above independence cannot 
precede the brmgmg into operation of a new constitutioii 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) Pethick Lawrence 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

MEMORANDUM TO THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES (22-5-’46) 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday — ^The Cabinet Delegation m a memorandure 
to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Piinces, published tday, declares 
that under the new constitution HMG will cease to exercise the powers 
of paramountcy “The void will have to be filled either by the States 
entering mto a federal relationship with the succession Government or 
Governments in British India, or failing this, entering into particular 
political arrangements with it or them ” 

This memorandum was drawn up before the delegation began its 
discussions with party leaders and represented the substance of what was 
communicated to the States’ representatives at their first interviews 

The memorandum says — 

Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons, an assurance was given to the Princes that there was 
no intention on the part of the Crov/n to initiate any change in their re- 
lationship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties and 
engagements without their consent It was at the same time stated that 
the Princes’ consent to any changes which might emerge as a result of 
negotiations would not unreasonably be withheld The Chamber of Prin- 
ces has since confirmed that the Indian States fully share the general 
desire m the country for the immediate attainment by India of her full 
stature HMG have now declared that if the succession Government or 
Governments in British India desire independence, no obstacle would be 
placed in their way The effect of these announcements is that all those 
concerned with the future of India wish her to attain a position of inde- 
pendence within or without the British Commonwealth The Delegation 
have come here to assist in resolving the difficulties which stand in the 
way of India fulfilling this wish 

During the interim- period, which must elapse before the coming into 
operation of a new constitutional structure under which British India 
will be independent or fully self-governing, paramountcy will remain in 
operation But the British Government could not and will not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government 

Meanwhile, the Indian States are in a position to play an important 
part in the formulation of the new constitutional structure for India and 
HMG have been informed by the Indian States that they desire, m their 
own interests and in the interests of India as a whole, both to make their 
contribution to the framing of the structure, and to take their due place 
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adopted towaids the complex constitutional proolems with which India is 
confionted Under Your Highness’s presidency, the Standing Committee 
liave given a lead which will, I trust, be followed by all Piinces of India ” 

MR JINNAH’S statement, AS ISSUED BY THE ORIENT PRESS 
OF INDIA, READS AS FOLLOWS 

“I have now before me the statement of the Biitish Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceroy dated May 15, 1946, issued at Delhi 
Before I deal with it, I should like to give a background of the discussions 
that took place at Simla from May 5 onwards till the Conference was 
declaied concluded and its breakdown announced in the official commu- 
nique dated May 12 , 1946 We met in the Conference on May 5 to con- 
sider the formula embodied in the letter of the Secietaiy of State foi 
India, dated April 27, mviting the League representatives The formula 
was as wfollows 

“A Union Government dealing with the following subjects — ^Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications 

There will be tv/o groups of piovinces, one of the predominantly Hindu 
provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim provinces, dealing 
with all othei subjects which the provinces in the respective groups desiie 
to be dealt with in common The provincial Governments will deal with 
all other subjects and will have all the residual y soveieign lights” 

“The Muslim League’s position was that Firstly, the zones compris- 
ing Bengal and Assam, in the noith-east, and the Punjab, the N“WFP, 
Sind and Baluchistan in the north-west of India constituted Pakistan 
zones and should be constituted as a sovereign independent State and 
that an unequivocal undei taking be given to implement the establishment 
of Pakistan without delay 

“Secondly, that separate constitution-making bodies be set up by the 
peoples of Pakistan and Hmdustan for the puipose of frammg then les- 
pective constitutions 

“Thirdly that minorities m Pakistan and Hindustan be piovided with 
safeguards on the lines of the Lahore resolution 

“Fourthly, that the acceptance of the League demand and its imple- 
mentation without delay were a sine qua non for the League co-operation 
and participation m the formation of an Interim Government at the 
Centre 

“Fifthly, it gave a warning to the British Government against any 
attempt to impose a federal constitution on a united India basis oi 
forcing any interim arrangement at the Centre, contrary to the Legue 
demand, and that Muslim India would lesist if any attempt to impose 
it were made Besides, such an attempt would be the giossest bieach of 
faith of the declaiation of His Majesty’s Government made in August, 
1940, with the approval of the British Parliament and subsequent pro- 
nouncements by the Secretary of State for India and other responsible 
British statesmen fiom time to time reaffiiming the August Declaration 

“We accepted the invitation to attend the Conference without pie- 
judice, without any commitment and without accepting the fundamental 
principles underlying this short formula of the Mission on the assuiance 
given by the Secretary of State foi India in his lettei, dated Apiil 29, 1946, 
wherein he said “We have nevei contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a pre- 
liminaiy condition full approval by them of the teims set out in my 
lettei These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement and what we 
have asked the Muslim League Working Committee to -do is to agiee to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and the repiesentatives of the 
Congress m order to discuss it 

“The Congress position, in leply to the invitation was stated in their 
letter of April 28, 1946, that a strong federal government at the Centre, 
with present piovinces as federating units, be established and they laid 
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in it when it is competed In oidex to lacilitate this they will doubtless 
strengthen then position by domg everything possible to ensure that then 
administrations conform to the highest standard Where adequate stand- 
ards cannot be achieved within the existing resources of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to form or ]Oin administrative 
units large enough to enable them to be fitted into the constitutional 
structure It will also strengthen the position of States during this foi- 
mulative period if the various Governments which have not already done 
so take active steps to place themselves in close and constant touch with 
public opinion in then States by means of representative mstitutions 

During the interim period it will be necessary for the States to con- 
duct negotiations with British India in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of common concern, especially in the economic and financial 
field Such negotiations, winch will be necessary whether the States 
desire to participate in the new Indian constitutional structure or not, 
will occupy a considerable period of time, and since some of these nego- 
tiations may well be incomplete when the new structure comes into be- 
ing, it will, in Older to avoid administrative difficulties, be necessary to 
arrive at an understanding between the States and those likely to control 
the succession Government or Governments that for a period of time 
the then existing arrangements as to these matters of common concern 
should contmue until the new agreements are completed In this mat- 
ter, the British Government and the Crown Representative will lend such 
assistance as they can should it be so desired 

When a new fully self-governing or independent Government or Gov- 
ernments come into bemg in British India, HMG’s influence with these 
Governments will not be such as to enable them to carry out the obliga- 
tions of paiamountcy Moreover, they cannot contemplate that British 
troops would be retained in India for this purpose Thus as a logical 
sequence and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of the 
Indian States His Majesty’s Government will cease to exercise the powers 
of paiamountcy This means that the rights of the States which flow 
from their relationship with the Crown will no longer exist and that all 
the rights surrendered by the States to the paramount Power will return 
to the States Political arrangements between the States on the one side 
and the British Crown and British India on the other v/ill thus be brought 
to an end The void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
into a federal relationship with the succession Government or Govern- 
ments in British India, or failing this, entering mto particular political 
arrangements with it or them 

A Press note says The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear 
that the document issued on Wednesday entitled “Memorandum on 
States, Treaties and Paramountcy presented by the Cabmet Delegation 
to His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes” v;as drawn 
up before the Mission began its discussions with party leaders and repre- 
sented the substance of what they communicated to the representatives 
of the States at then first interviews with the Mission This is the ex- 
planation of the use of the words “succession Government oi Govern- 
ments of British India,” an expression which would not of course have 
been used after the issue of the Delegation’s recent statement 

The note at the head of the document was inserted in error 

SIR N G AYYANGAPv S STATEMENT 

4. regretted that the Cabinet Delegation have so far not 
stated then ideas as regards Indian States with the clarity and direct- 
ness which characterise their award on some of the fundamentals of 
the new constitution of India 

“The Congress Working Committee has complained that what they 
nave said in regard to Indian States is vague and that much has been 
lett foi future decision Mahatma Gandhi has pointed out with justifi- 
Delegation have left the question of paiamountcy very 
inucn in the an The pronouncements of the Delegation on the ques- 
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down that Foieign Affaiis, Defence, Currency, Customs, Tariffs and ‘such 
other subjects as may be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied 
to them,’ should vest in the Central Federal Government They negatived 
the idea of grouping of provinces Howevei, they also agieed to paitici- 
pate in the Conference to discuss the formula of the Cabinet Delegtion 

“After days of discussion no appieciable pi ogress was made Finally, 
I was asked to give our minimum teims m writing Consequently, we 
embodied certam fundamental principles of our terms in writing as an 
offer to the Congress in the earnest desire for a peaceful and amicable 
settlement and for the speedy attainment of fieedom and independence 
of the peoples of India It was communicated to the Congress on May 12, 
and a copy of it was sent to the Cabinet Mission at the same time 

The followmg were the terms of the offei 

(1) “The SIX Muslim provinces (Punjab, N-WFP, Baluchistan, Suid, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
with all othei subjects and matteis, except Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications necessary foi Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
constitution -making bodies of the two groups of provinces — ^Muslim pio- 
vmces (hereinaftei named Pakistan gioup) and Hindu provmces sitting 
together 

(2) “There shall be a sepaiate constitution-making body foi the six 
Muslim piovinces named above, which will frame constitutions foi the 
group and the provinces in the group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that shall be provmcial and Centrkl (of the Pakistan fedeiation) 
with residuary soveieign powers vesting m the provmces 

(3) “The method of election of the representatives to the constitu- 
tion-makmg body will be such as would secure proper representation to 
the various communities in proportion to their population in each pio- 
vmce of the Pakistan group 

(4) “After the constitutions of the Pakistan federal government and 
the provinces are finally framed by the constitution-making body, it will 
be open to any province of the group to decide to opt out of its group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that province are ascertained by a 
leferendum to opt out or not 

'' (5) “It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution-making 

body as to whether the Union will have a legislature or not The me- 
thod of providing the Union with finnce should also be left foi the deci- 
sion of the joint meeting of the two constitution-making bodies, but in 
no event shall it be by means of taxation 

(6) “There should be parity of representation between the two groups 
of piovinces m the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any 

No major point in the Union constitution which affects the commu- 
nal issue shall be deemed to be passed in the joint constitution-makmg 
body, unless the majority of the membeis of the constitution-making 
body, of the Hindu provinces and the majority of the members of the 
constitution-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, aie 
separately in its favour 

(8) “In gioup and provincial constitutions fundamental rights and 
safeguards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the 
different communities will be provided for 

(10) “The constitution of the Union shall contain a provision where- 
by any piovmce can, by a majoiity vote of its Legislative Assembly, call 
foi reconsider ation of the terms of the constitution, and will have the 
liberty to secede from the Union at any time aftei an initial period of 
10 years 


+1 4 - offer, as it will appeal from its text, was inter aha 

that the six Muslim provmces should be grouped together as the Pakistan 
lemainmg as the Hindustan group and on the basis of two 
cousidor tile Union of Confederation 
strictly confined to three subjects only namely. Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
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tion of Indian States have to be gatheied fiom then statement of the 
16th May and the Memorandum entitled “States, Treaties and Para- 
mountcy” which they claim to have presented to the Chancellor of the 
Chambei of Princes and which they released foi publication on the 22nd 
of May In what follows, I shall lefer to the former as the “Awaid” 
and to the lattei as the “Memorandum” 

If these two documents aie sciutinised with caie the following emerge 
as being the proposals favouied by the Delegation in regard to Indian 
States — 

(a) Theie should be a Union of India embracing both Biitish India 
and the Indian States 

(b) No Indian State can keep out of the Indian Union any more 
than a piovince can In othei words, the right of non-accession to the 
Union is not conceded either to a province oi to an Indian State In 
implementing its membership of the Union, it is open, however, to an 
Indian State to exercise the option eitlier of entering into a federal re- 
lationship with the Government of the rest of India or of entering into 
some other particular political airangement with it 

(c) All Indian States should cede to the Union the subjects of 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications 

(d) Indian States which elect to entei into a federal relationship 
with the rest of India will have representation on the Executive and the 
Legislature of the Union, and will, therefoie, effectively participate in 
the admin istiation of the Union subjects The political relationship 
alternative to federal relationship must necessarily paitake of the nature 
of paramountcy exercised by the fedeial Government, this has neces- 
sarily to be so in view of the fact that undei the proposed Union con- 
stitution, as now, Foieign Affairs and, Defence, in anv case, have to be 
administered for the whole of India by a Union Centre 

(e) The provisions regarding the grouping of piovinces in the Award 
rule out the possibility of Indian States being giouped with the piovinces 
placed in any one of the three sections. A, B and C The States are to 
paiticipate in the constitution making body only at the final stage, that 
is at the stage of framing a constitution for the Union Centie 

(f) Tlie Awaid piovides foi no light of sucession fiom the Union 
in favour eithei of an Indian State or of a piovmce A province can, 
when its first elected assembly meets, opt itself out of a group, but not 
out of the Union, an Indian State may elect to keep out of the federal 
structuie but not out of the Union Under the Awaid a province is given 
the light by a majority vote of its legislature to call foi a leconsideiation 
of the teims of the constitution of the Union or of a group after an 
initial period of 10 years and at ten-yearly intervals thereafter This 
only means that a province can propose an amendment of the Union oi 
group constitution, it cannot by the unilateral act, either of its legis- 
lature or even of its people secede from, i e , opt itself out of, the 
Union or of a group Its proposal for an amendment could not 
take effect obviously except with the approval of the Union and the 
group as a whole and unless it is cairied in accordance with the special 
procedure tliat will undoubtedly be pi escribed in the Union constitution 
for all amendments to it 

(g) Duimg the period of the Interim Government, British para- 
mountcy will continue, it will end with the attainment of independence 
by India 

(h) During the mteiim period negotiations should be set on foot 
between British India and the Indian States in regard to the future 
regulation of matters of common concern, especially in the economic and 
financial fields If these negotiations are not completed by the tune the 
new constitutional structure foi India comes into being, arrangements 
should be entered into for the continuation of the existing state of things 
in regard to these matters until the new arrangements are completed 
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and Communications necessary for Defence which the two sovereign fede- 
rations would voluntarily delegate to the Confederation All the remain- 
uig subjects and the residue were to remain vested in the two federations 
and the provinces respectively This was mtended to provide for a tran- 
sitional period, as after an initial period of 10 years we were free to secede 
from the Union But unfortunately this most concilhatory and reasonable 
offer was in all its fundamentals not accepted by Congress, as will appeal 
from their reply to our offer On the contrary then final suggestions 
were the same as regards the subjects to be vested in the Centre as they 
had been before Congrss entered the conference and they made one more 
drastic suggestion foi our acceptance that the Centre ‘must also have the 
power to take remedial action m cases of breakdown of the constitution 
and in grave public emergencies’ This was stated in their reply dated 
May 12. 1946 which was communicated to us 

“At this stage the confeience broke down and we were informed that 
the British Cabinet Mission would issue their statement which is now 
before the public 

To begin with the statement is Cryptic with several lacunae and the 
opeiative part of it is comprised of a few short paragraphs, to which I 
shall refer later 

"I regret that the Mission should have negatived the Muslim demand 
for the establishment of a complete sovereign State of Pakistan, which 
we still hold IS the only solution of the constitutional problem of India 
and which alone can secuie stable Governments and lead to the happiness 
and welfare not only of the two major communities, but of all the peoples 
of this sub-continent It is all the moie regrettable that the Mission 
should have thought fit to advance commonplace and exploded arguments 
against Pakistan and resorted to special pleadings couched in deplorable 
language which is calculated to hurt the feelings of Mushm India It 
seems that this was done by the Mission simply to appease and placate 
Congress, because when they came to face the realities, they tnemselves 
made the following pionouncement embodied in paiagraph five of the 
statement, which says — 

‘Tins consideration did not, however, deter us from examining closely 
and impartially the possibility of a partition of India, since we were 
greatly impressed by the very genume and acute anxiety of the Muslims 
lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-major- 
ity rule 

‘This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst ihe Mus- 
lims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards If there is to 
be internal peace in India, it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslims’ a contiol in all matters vital to then culture, 
religion, and economic or other interests’ 

“And again in paragraph 12 — 

‘This decision does not, however, bind us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might be- 
come submerged in a purely unitary India in which the Hindus with 
then greatly superior numbers must be a dominatmg element’ 

“And now what recommendations have they made to effectively se- 
suie the object m view and in the light of the very clear and emphatic 
conclusions they arrived at in paragraph 12 of this statement"? 

“I shall now deal with some of the important points in the operative 
part of the statement — 

(1) “They have divided Pakistan mto two what they call Section B 
for the North-Western Zone and Section C for the North-Eastern Zone 

(2) “Instead of two constitution-making bodies only one constitu- 
tion-making IS devised, with these Sections A, B and C 

(3) “They lay down that ‘there should be a Union of India, embrac- 
ing both Btitish-India and the States, which should deal with the follow- 
ing subjects Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications, and should 
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3 Piesumably British Paramountcy ovei Indian States will also be 
bi ought under review during the period of the Interim Goveinment with 
a view to its being replaced in the case of some States by a federal rela- 
tionship with the new Goveinment and in the case of othei States by 
some other political arrangement which would serve as a substitute for 
British paramountcy The implication is justified that unless one or othei 
of these forms of political relationship takes the place of British paia- 
mountcy, the unity of India could not be inamtained 

4 The Memorandum is in many ways an extraordinaiy State docu- 
ment Those who have some knowledge of the pievious history of the 
exercise of paramountcy jurisdiction and the attitude that the Govern- 
ment of British India and His Majesty’s Government have in the past 
adopted in this connection, should have been surprised at some of the 
astounding statements made in this Memorandum I am not quite sure 
whether these statements had received the approval of all those who 
have been speaking to the Delegation on behalf of the States, though 
there is reason to think that the Memorandum was not sprung as a 
surprise upon those spokesmen 

5 Paramountcy is not a mere contractual relationship The limits 
of its exercise cannot under present conditions be defined The juris- 
diction has grown up independently of Teraties, Engagements and Sanads 
Any rights or privileges derivable fiom such Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads can be exercised only subject to paramountcy No Treaty, Engage- 
ment or Sanad can be construed so as to exempt an Indian State from 
subordination to the paramount power, which has by usage and the 
necessities of the case to take what measures it sees fit for the safety of 
the mterests of India as a whole or of the interests of the States them- 


selves and their people The paramountcy of the British Crown and 
His Majesty’s Government may cease, but until every Indian State has 
established an effective form of constitutional Government and has 
entered the new federal structure of India substantially on the same foot- 
ing as the provinces, paramountcy jurisdiction cannot altogether be 
eliminated The only question, therefore, for consideration is in whom 
this jurisdiction, so long as its exercise continues to be necessary, should 
vest after British power has been eliminated from this country Obvi- 
ously it should vest in what will under the new constitution be the Fede- 
ral Government of India In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that whatever the nominal, theoretical or legal connection of para- 
mountcy with the British Crown and His Majesty’s Government may 
have been in the past, the rights peitaining to paramountcy have been 
exercised and the obligations of paiamountcy have been and are being 
implemented by the Government of British India The new Federal 


Government of India will be a successor of the present Government of 
British India modified to the extent that it will be by the accession of 
such States as enter the federal structure In the usual course para- 
mountcy jurisdiction should, therefoie, devolve upon the Goveinment of 
the new Union and there is no insuperable obstacle in the way of such 
devolution especially in circumstances which it is hoped will effect a 
peaceful transfer of powei The devolution may well be made with the 
consent of the Indian States and with such modifications in regard to 
the scope and manner of exercise of paramountcy as they may legiti- 
rnately ask for and may be agreed upon But consultation in this legard 
should not be exploitable for the purpose of enabling any States to claim 
that on the termination of the paramountcy of the Birtish Crown, para- 
mountcy itself will cease altogether and every one of them will become 
politically independent with liberty to stand out the Indian Union 'The 
Memorandum of the Cabinet Delegation does not in terms subscribe to 
Eli® theory but irrdividual members of the Delegation have in their ex- 

themselves to it and this natuially has mystified 
trying to interpret the Award in a 
iSn StatS^^ respect of what the Delegation contemplate for 


extraorchnary°^^'^^^^^ paragraph in the Memorandum is, to my mind, 
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have the powci ncccssaiy to laisc the finance', rcqulrccl foi (he above 
subjects ’ 

"Thcic is no indication at all that the Communication*, vould be ics- 
tiicted to what is nccossaiy foi Dcronce Noi is Ihcic anv indication as 
to how this Union will be cmpowcicd to lalse finances letiulicd foi Ihcs'" 
thiee subjects, while om viov. was that finances should be rabed only by 
contiibutions and not taxation 

( 4 ) "It IS laid dovn that ‘the Union should have an L'''Ciiti\e ami 
a Legislatuic constituted fiom Biltish India and States’ icpiescntatnc , 
Any question laising a majoi communal Issue in the Legislature should 
lequiie for its decision a majoilty of the represcntatl\es nrc'cnt and 
voting of each of the tvo majoi communities ns well a' a majo'ity of alt 
the membeis picscnt and voting* vhlle oiii \lc\. was (a) 'I’hat fherr 
should be no Legi'-altuie foi the Union, but the question should be left to 
the Constituent Asscmblv to decide, (b) that there should be parity or 
leprcsentation bctw'ccn the Pakistan Grouji and the Hindu, tan fitoup 
in the Union, Executive and Lcgislatme, if anv, and <() that no oeiidnn 
legislative, c'eculive oi admlnistiative should be tal en by toe Uimni 
in legaid to any matter of a controvcisial natuie, e .cept bv a majority 
of three-fouiths All these three teims of oiu oITei have be. n omiltrd 
fiom the statement 

“No doubt thcic is one safeguard foi the conduct of buslne s in the 
Union Legislatuic that ’any question lalsing a majo' commun'l issue in 
the Legislatuic should rcquiic for it, decision a majoilty of the icjire- 
sentativ’cs present and voting of each of the two malor (ommunltlcs a' 
well as a majoilty of all the mcmbcis picsenl and votlne ’ 

"Even this is vague and Ineficctlvc To begin with, vho vill decide 
and how as to v.'hat is a majoi communal issue and as to what is a minoi 
communal issue and v’hat is a purclv non-communal issue? 

(5) “Oui pioposal that the Pakistan Group should have a lU’ht to 
secede from the Union aftci an initial peiiod of lO years, although the 
Congress had no soilous objection to it has been omitted and now we 
aic only limited to a reconsideration of tenns of the Union constitution 
aftei an initial peiiod of 10 years 

(6) “Coming to the constitution-making maehincrv, hcic again a 
repiesentative of Biltish Baluchistan Is includeci in Section B, but hov 
he will be elected is not indicated 

(7) “With regard to the constitution-making body foi tne puipose 
of flaming the pioposcd Union constitution, it will have an ovot xviielming 
Hindu majority, as in a House of 292 for Biltish India, the Musliin 
strength will be 79 and if the numbei allotted to the' Indian States, ie, 
93 is taken into account, it is quite obvious that the Muslim piopoitlon 
will be fuithei reduced as the bulk of the States’ ropicscnta fives vould 
be Hmdus This Assembly, so constituted, will elect the ehaliman anci 
othei officers and, it seems, also the mcmbcis of the advisory committee 
leferied to in paiagiaph 20 of the statement by a majoilty, and the same 
lule will apply also to othei noimal business But I note that there is 
only one saving clause which luns as follows — 

Tn the Union constituent assembly' lesolutions vaiydng the piovi- 
sions of paiagiaph 15 above or laising any major communal issue .shall 
lequue a majority of the i eprcsentatives piesent and voting of each of 
the two major communities 

^ “ ‘The Chaiiman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of 

ihe lesolutions laise majoi communal issues and shall, if so icqiiested by 
a majority of the lepicsentatives of eithci of the majoi communities, 
consult the Federal Court befoie giving his decision’ 

“It follows, theiefoie, that it will be the chan man alone who will 
aecide He will not be bound by the opinion of the Federal Court Noi 
need any'body know what that opinion was, as the chairman is meicly 
dnected to consult the Fedeial Couit 
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necessary and to take the direction of the All India Congress Committee 
in deahng with the crisis whenever necessity arises for it ” 

One other achievement of the Haripura session requires mention It 
relates to the Constructive Prdgramme of the Congress and the better organi- 
zation of National ^Education so as to link it to the requirements of the 
nascent nationalism of India It will be remembered that so early as m 1920 
when the programme of Triple boycott was embarked upon, the boycott of , 
schools and colleges recognized by Government or affiliated to the University 
attained a certain measure of popularity And the National schools that 
came into existence in the hurry of controversial and pugnacious politics 
were not brought together nor systematized on any well studied principles 
They were allowed to drift for themselves and ivith the lifting of the Triple 
boycott, the emphasis on this aspect of the Constructive Programme became 
weakened While Khaddar was organized with a capital of about six lacs 
of rupees in 1925 (September) as the result of the partition or partnership 
effected between the pro-changers and no-changers and the formation of the 
A I S A , while the" removal of untouchabihty received a great impetus by 
* Gandhi’s fast unto^ death in 1932 which resulted in the creation of the All 
India Hanjan Board, while later in 1934, (October) still another auxiliary 
body was formed under the name of All India Village Industries’ Association, 
the subject of National Education alone remained apparently neglected 
But Gandhi had always been saying when his attention was called to the 
matter that he did not feel that the time had come for the nation to take 
up the subj ect That time came in Haripura for the experiment m handmade 
industries inaugurated as the result of the Bombay Resolution, demanded 
a close study by the nation so that they might be made fit subjects for study 
by the youth of the nation as part of a scheme of national education The 
Congress had attached the utmost importance to a proper organisation of 
mass education since all national progress ultimately depended on the method 
and contents and objective of the education provided to the people It 
was obvious that the existing system with its anti-national and knti-social 
objectives, its antiquated methods, its limited scopes had failed And 
too, the Congress through the ministries formed anew, would have opportu- 
nities of service and of influencing and controlling State education It 
was, therefore, opportune at Haripura to lay down the basic principles which 
should guide such education It was obvious also that the basic education 
provided should be free and compulsory, covermg seven years, being imparted 
in the mother tongue and centering throughout round-some form of manual 
and productive work, with all other activities to be developed or training to 
be given, integrally related as far as possible, to the central handicrafts 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the child. To this end, an 
All India Education Board was established with power to frame its own consti- 
tution, to raise funds and perform all such acts as may be necessary for the 
fulfilment of its objects As events turned out, however, the one resolution 
that was destined to play a great part in the ensuing years of war and ru- 
mours of war for a year before it actually broke out was the one relating to 
‘Foreign Policy and war danger’ m which the Congress at its Haripura 
session desired to state afresh the policy of the Indian people on the subject. 
It stated that the people of India desired to live in peace and friendship 
with their neighbours and with all other countries, and for this purpose 
wished to remove all causes of conflict between them Striving for their 
own freedom and independence as a nation, they desired to respect the free- 
dom of others, and to build up their strength on the basis of international 
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co-operation and good-will Such co-operation must be founded on a world 
Sde? and a free India would gladly associate itself with such an order and 
stand for disarmament and collective security But world co-opcration 
would be impossible of achievement so long as the roots of international 
conflict remained and one nation dominsfted over another and imperialism 
lield sway In order, therefore, to establish ivorld peace on an enduring 
basis, imperialism and the exploitation of one people by another must end. 

-During the past few years there had been a rapid and deplorable de- 
terioration in international relations, fascist aggression liad increased and 
an unabashed defiance of international obligations had become the avowed 
policy of fascist powers. British foreign policy m spite of its evasions and 
indecisions, had consistently supported the fascist powers in Germany, 
Spain and the Far East, and must therefore, largely shoulder the responsibility 
for the progressive deterioration of the world situation That policy still 
sought an arrangement with Nazi Germany and had developed closer rela- 
tions with rebel Spain. It was helping in the drift to imperialist uorld war. 

India could be no party to such an imperialist war and would not 
permit her man-power and resources to be exploited m the interests of 
British imperialism Nor could India ]oin any war wnthout the express 
consent of her people The Congress,' therefore, entirely disapproved of 
.war preparations being made in India and large-scale manoeuvres and air- 
raid precautions by which it had been sought to spread an atmosphere of 
approaching war m India In the event of an attempt being made to in- 
volve India' in a war, that would he resisted 

The Planning Committee proved to be an elaborate affair w’lth a budget 
of Rs 50,000 contributed by the Provincial Governments. The Committee 
had been given six months to fimsh its labours But the chairman, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru approached the President for extension of time up to the end of 
March 1940 as it was impossible for the Committee to finish its labour before 
that date The period of the work of the Planning Committee was accord- 
ingly extended to 81st March, 1940 


Haripura and After 
1938 

Of the dangers of an impending war, the Congress had always had 
since the year 1927 Several incidents had occurred in the 
firef o ^ j in between the Madras session when the alarm was 

h^rr ^^27 and Haripura when almost definitely the war clouds 

lower in the Western skies What the Congress had m mind was 
? oould avert war,~it looked as though the very gods on high 
tbaf attempting such an impossible undertaking, but 

ar It ciesued to create public opinion against a possible war which would 

wofk,^ri5l® 1=1^® Congress knew might 

for ^ against the interests of India. It was, therefore, necessary 
Accordm»U^«^^ ^ be watchful for eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty 
of SLTs S mtemational situation and the possibihties 
waXtwtf ^ 'Affairs Committee 

to tKoprof tt iSr Committee thereon and make clear 

regard to viewpoint and pohey 

garu to international affairs as contained m the Haripura Congress 
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(8) “With regard, to the provinces opting out of their group, it is 
left to the new legislatuie of the province, after the first general election 
under the new constitution, to decide instead of a referendum of the 
people as was suggested by us 

(9) “As for para 20 which runs as follows — 

“The Advisory Committee on the lights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded areas should contain full repiesentation of the inte- 
lests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union Constitu- 
ent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, the clauses for the pro- 
tection of mmoiities, and a scheme for the administration of the tubal 
and excluded aieas, and to advise whether these rights should be incor- 
porated in the provincial, gioup, or Union constitution 

“This laises a veiy serious question indeed, for if ir is left to the 
Union Constituent Assembly to decide these matters by a majoiity vote 
v/hether any of the recommendations of the advisory committee should 
be incoiporated in the Union constitution, then it will open a door to 
more subjects being vested in the Union government This will destioy 
the veiy basic piinciple that the Union is to be strictly confined to three 
subjects 

“Tliese are some of the main points which I have tried to put befoie 
the public aftei studying this important document I do not wish to 
anticipate the decision of the Working Committee and the Council of the 
All India Muslim League, which are going to meet shortly at Delhi They 
v;ill finally take such decisions as they may think propei after a caieful 
consideiation of the pros and cons and a thorough and a dispassionate 
examination of the statement of the British Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceioy ” 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE 

ON MAY 24, 1946 

The Working Committee have given careful consideration to the state- 
ment dated May 16, 1946 issued by the Delegation of the British Cabinet 
and the Viceroy on behalf of the British Government, as well as the cories- 
pondence relating to it that has passed between the Congress President and 
the members of the Delegation They have exammed it with every desire 
to find a way for a peaceful and co-operative transfer of power and the 
establishment of a free and independent India Such an India must neces- 
sarily have a strong central authority capable of lepiesenting the nation 
with power and dignity in the counsels of the world In considering the 
Statement, the Working Committee have kept in view the pictuie of the 
future, in so far as this was available to them from the proposals made foi 
rhe formation of a Provisional Government and the clarification given by 
members of the Delegation This picture is still incomplete and vague 
It IS only on the basis of the full picture that they can judge and come to 
a decision as to how far thrs is in conformity with the objectives they aim 
at These objectives are independence for India, a strong, though limited 
central authority, full autonomy for the provmces, the establishment of a 
democratic structure in the centre and in the units, the guarantee of the 
fundamental rights of each individual so that he may have full and equal 
opportunities of giowth, and further that each community should have 
opportunity to live the life of its choice within the larger framework 

The Committee regret to find a divergence between these objectives 
and the various proposals that have been made on behalf of the Biitish 
Government, and, m particular, there is no vital change envisaged during 
the interim peiiod when the Provisional Government will function, in 
spite of the assurance given in paiagiaph 23 of the Statement If the 
independence of India is aimed at, then the functioning-i of the Provisional 
Government must approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, to 
that independence and all obstructions and hindrances to it should be 
removed The continued presence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence 
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that Planning is an essential department foi the Centie We think, theie- 
tore, that the Provisional Government must consist of fifteen members 

The suggested division of portfolios appears to us to be undesnable 
and iinfan 

My Committee would also like to point out that a coalition Govern- 
ment m 01 del to be successful must have some common outlook and pio- 
giamme foi the time being The manner of approach in forming such a 
Goveinment has been such as to leave this out of consideration and my 
Committee do not feel any confidence that such a coalition can function 
successfully 

It was oui intention to wiite to you about certain other matters also, 
but foi reasons known to you oui letter has been delayed I shall write to 
you about these other matters latei My purpose m writing to you now 
IS to convey to you without any delay our reactions on the tentative pro- 
posals that you put forward today 

Youis sincerely, 

(Sd ) A K Avad 

His Excellency Pield-Maishal Viscount Wavell, 

Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 

LETTER FROIVI THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 14TH JUNE, 1946 

20, Akbai Road, 

Confidential New Delhi 

14th June, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

In the course of oui talk today you mentioned that among the Muslim 
League nominees suggested foi the Provisional Goveinment was one from 
the North-West Frontier Province who had recently been defeated at the 
Provincial elections This was said by you confidentially and we shall of 
course treat it as such But I feel I must inform you, to avoid any possi- 
bility of misundei standing, that any such name will be considered objec- 
tionable by us The objection is not personal, but we feel that the name is 
suggested for entirely political reasons and we cannot agiee to any such 
course 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) A K Azad 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, 

Viceroys House, New Delhi 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 14TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 

No 592/97 14th June, 1946 

Confidential 

My Deal Maulana Saheb, 

This IS in answer to your confidential letter of June 14th about one of 
the Muslim League nominees 

I am afraid that I cannot accept the right of the Congress to object 
to names put forward by the Muslim League, any more than I would accept 
similar objections fiom the other side The test must be that of ability 

Youis sincerely, 

' (Sd) Wavell 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
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The Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Vlceioy con- 
tains certain recommendations and suggests a procedure for the building 
up of a Constituent Assembly, which Is soveicign in so far as the framing 
of the constitution is concerned Tlie Committee do not agice with some 
of these recommendations In their view it will be open to the Constituent 
Assembly itself at any stage to make changes and variations, with the pio- 
•viso that in regard to ceitain major communal matters a majority aecision 
of both the majoi communities will be necessary 

The procedure for the election of the Constituent Assembly is based on 
representation in the ratio of one to a million, but the application of this 
principle appears to have been overlooked in the case of European members 
of Assemblies, particularly in Assam and Bengal Tlicrcfoic, the Com- 
mittee expect that this oversight will be corrected 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully elected body, chosen 
by the elected members of the Provincial Legislatures In Baluchistan 
there is no elected assembly or any other kind of chamber which might 
elect a representative for the Constituent Assembly It would be Improper 
for any kind of nominated individual to speak for the whole province of 
Baluchistan, which he really does not represent in any way 

In Cooig the Legislative Council contains some nominated members as 
well as Europeans elected fiom a special constituency of less than a hundred 
electors Only the elected members from the general constituencies should 
participate in the election 

Tire Statement of the Cabinet Delegation alTiims the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy and residuary powers vestmg in the Provinces It is 
further sard that Provinces should be free to fonn groups Subsequently, 
however, it is recommended that provincial representatives will divide up 
into sections which 'shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions for 
the Provinces in each section and shall also decide whether any Group 
Constitution shall be set up for the Piovinces’ There is a marked discre- 
pancy in these two separate provisions and i<- v'ould appear that a measure 
of compulsion is introduced which clearly infringes the basic principle of 
provmcial autonomy In order to retain the recommendatory character 
of the Statement, and in order to make the clauses consistent with each 
other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, 
the respective provinces will make their choice whether or not to belong 
to the section in which they are placed Thus the Constituent Assembly 
must be considered as a sovereign body with final authority for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution and giving effect to it 

The provisions in the Statement in regard to the Indian States are 
vague and much has been left for future decision The Woilang Com- 
mittee would, however, like to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly 
cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements, and the manner of ap- 
pointing State representatives for the Constituent Assembly must approxi- 
mate, in so far as is possible, to the method adopted in the Provinces 
The Committee are gravely concerned to learn that even at this pie^'Cnt 
moment some state governments are attempting to crush the spirit of then 
people with the help of armed forces Theie recent developments in the 
States are of great significance in the present and for the future of India, 
as they indicate that there is no real change of policy on the part of 
some of the State governments and of those who exercise paramountcy 

A Provisional National Government must have a new basis and must 
be a precursor of the full independence that will emeige from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly It must function m recognition of that fact, though 
changes in law need not be made at this stage The Governor -General may 
continue as the head of that Government during the interim peiiod, but 
the Government should function as a cabinet responsible to the Central 
Legislature The status, powers and composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment should be fully defined rn order to enable the Committee to come to a 
decision Ma]or communal issues shall be decided in the manner referred to 
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LEI TER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 14TH JUNE, 1946. 

20, Akbai Road, 

New Delhi, 

14th June, 1946 

Deal Loid Wavell, 


In my lettei to you sent yesterday I piomised to send you anothei 
lettei I am now doing so 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
which I conveyed to you In this resolution we gave our leactions to the 
Statement dated May 16, 1946, which the British Cabinet Delegation and 
you issued on behalf of the British Government We pointed out what were 
m our opinion some of the omissions and defects in that Statement and we 
also gave our interpretation of some of its provisions In a subsequent 
Statement issued by you and the Cabinet Delegation our viev’point was 
not accepted 

You know, and we have repeatedly emphasised this, that oui imme- 
diate objective has been and is the independence of India We have to judge 
everything by this standard We suggested that even though no legal 
change might be made at this stage, independence in practice might be 
recognised This has not been agreed to 

In your lettei dated May 30, 1946, addressed to me, you explained 
what in your view the status and powers of the Interim Government would 
be This too falls short of what we aim at Yet the friendly tone of your 
lettei and our desire to find some way out led us to accept your assurance 
m these matters We came to the conclusion also that, unsatisfactory as 
were many of the provisions oflyour Statement of May 16th, we would try 
to work them according to our own interpretation and with a view to 
achieve our objective 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of lesentment which 
exists among large sections of the people against some of the pioposols in 
the Statement, notably the idea of grouping The Frontier Province and 
Assam have expressed themselves with considerable force against any 
compulsory grouping The Sikhs have felt hurt and isolated by these pro- 
posals and are considerably agitated Being a minority in the Punjab, 
they become still more helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section ‘B’ We 
appreciated all these objections especially as we ourselves shared them 
Nevertheless we hoped that according to our mteipretation of the clauses 
relating to grouping, which we still hold is the correct interpretation, for 
any other interpretation would endanger the basic principle of provincial 
autonomy, we might be able to get over some of the obvious difficulties 


But two msuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped that j'ou 
would be able to remove them One of these related to the part that Euro- 
pean members of the Provincial Assemblies might play in the election to 
the Constituent Assembly We have no objection to Enghshmen or Euro- 
peans as such, but we do have a strong objection to persons, who are 
foreigners and non-nationals and who claim to belong to the ruling race, 
participating in, and mfluencmg the elections to, the Constituent Assembly 
The Cabinet Delegation’s Statement lays down clearly that the future con- 
stitution of India has to be decided by Indians The basic principle of 
the Statement of May 16th was the election of a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly to represent one million inhabitants On this basis, the 
representatives of 146,000 Muslims in Orissa and 180,000 Hindus and 58,000 
Sikhs in the North-West Frontier Province have not been given the right 
to elect any member to the Constituent Assembly The European popula- 
tion of Bengal and Assam numbers only 21,000, but their representatives 
can return to the Constituent Assembly by their own vote 7 out of 34 
members, thus appropriating to themselves the right to represent 7 millions 
Tney are returned to the Provincial Assemblies by a separate electorate of 
tneir own and have been given fantastic weightage This representation 
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above m order to remove any possible fear or suspicion from the minds of a 
minority 

^le WOTking Committee consider that the connected problems involved 
in the establishment of a Provisional Government and a Constituent As- 
sembly should be viewed together so that they may appear as parts of the 
same pictuie, and there may be co-ordination between the two, as well ’as 

independence that is now recognised as India's right 
and due It is only with the conviction that they are engaged in building 
up a free, great and independent India, that the Workmg Committee can 
approach this task and mvite the co-operation of all the people of India 
In the absence of a full picture, the Committee are unable to give a final 
opinion at this stage 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MASTER TARA SINGH AND THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 

LETTER FROM MASTER TARA SINGH TO THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE dated may 25 

“Since the British Cabinet Mission’s recommendations for the futuie 
constitution of India have been published, a wave of rejection, resent- 
ment and indignation has run throughout the Sikh community The 
reasons are quite obvious 

“The Sikhs have been entirely thiown at the mercy of the Muslims 
Group B comprises the Punjab, the N -W F P, Sind and Baluchistan, 
and the representation given to each community will be Muslims 23, 
Hindus nine and Sikhs four Can anybody expect from this assembly, 
constituted as it is, any consideration or justice for the Sikhs'^ The 
Cabinet Mission lecognises “the very genuine and acute anxiety among 
tiie Sikhs lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Mus- 
lim majority rule If the British Government are not aware of the Sikh 
feelings, the Sikhs will have to resort to some measures in ordei to con- 
vince everybody concerned of the Sikh anxiety, in case they are sub- 
jected to a perpetual Muslim domination The Cabinet Mission has not 
only put undei Muslim domination the non-Muslim areas of the Punjab 
and Bengal but the whole province of Assam where the non-Muslims aie 
in ovei whelming majority This is evidently done to placate the Mus- 
lims If the first consideration of the Cabinet Mission’s recommendation 
IS to give protection to the Muslims, why should the same consideration 
oe not shown for Sikhs'? But it appears that the Sikhs have been studi- 
ously debarred from having any effective influence in the province, a 
group or general Union I refer to section 15 (ii) and section 19 (vn) m 
which it has been definitely piovided that the majority of both the 
Hindus and Muslims is necessary for certain purposes The Sikhs are 
entirely ignored, though they are as much concerned as the other com- 
munities 

“This IS how I read the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission 
But as the issues are very grave and momentous, the Sikh representatives, 
assembled heie today to consider the situation created, have advised me 
to seek clarification from you and find out if there is any hope of such 
amendments as may save the Sikhs form perpetual domination 

“So I put three questions 

“(1) What IS the significance of recognising the Sikhs as one of ‘the 
mam communities'?” 

“(2) Suppose the majority of Section B frames a constitution undei 
section 19 (v) but the Sikh members do not agree, does it mean deadlock 
or does the opposition of the Sikh membeis mean simply disassocia'fcion'? 

“(3) Is there any hope of obtaining for the Sikhs the same right as 
IS given to the Muslims and the Hindus under section 15 ( 11 ) and 19 
(vii) ’ ’ 
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of Europeans m the Constituent Assembly will be at the cost of non- 
Muslims, that IS mainly Hindus, who are already in a minority in Bengal 
To make a minority suffer m this way is surely utterly wrong Apart fiopi 
the question of principle, it is a matter of the utmost importance in prac- 
tice and may weU affect the future both of Bengal and Assam The Con- 
gress Working Committee attach the greatest importance to this We 
would like to add that even if the Europeans themselves do not stand for 
election, but meiely vote, the results will be equally bad Tne Cabinet 
Delegation have informed us that beyond promising to us their persuasive 
powers they could not hold out any assurance to us that these European 
members would not exercise the right which, we aie advised, they do not 
possess under the Statement of May 16th But if the Delegation hold 
otheiwise, as evidently they do, we cannot contemplate a legal fight for 
their exclusion at the threshold of the Constituent Assembly Therefore, 
a clear announcement is necessary that they will not take part as voters 
or candidates m the election to the Constituent Assembly We cannot 
depend on grace oi goodwill where rights aie concerned 

Equally important, in our view, is the question of “parity” in the pro- 
posed Provisional National Government I have already written to you 
on this subject This “parity”, or by whatever othei name it may be 
called, has been opposed by us throughout and we consider it a dangerous 
mnovation which, mstead of woikmg for harmony, will be a source of con- 
tinuous conflict and trouble It may well poison our future as other se- 
paratist steps m the past have poisoned our public life We are told that 
this IS a temporary provision and need not be treated as a precedent, but 
no such assurance can prevent an evil step from having evil consequences 
We aie convmced that even the immediate results of any such provision 
will be harmful 

If the position about the European vote and “parity” remains, my 
Committee are reluctantly compelled to inform you that they will not be 
able to assist you m the difficult tasks ahead 

The talk we had with you today has not made any substantial differ- 
ence to the fundamental position We have noted that, accordmg to youi 
new suggsetions, the proposed woman member might be replaced by a 
Hindu, thus increasing the Hindu members including Scheduled Caste re- 
presentatives to six We would be sorry not to have a woman member, but 
apart from this, the new proposal maintains the old Simla (1945) formula 
of parity between Caste Hindus and Muslims, with this important qualifi- 
cation that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of the Muslim 
League We are unable to agree to this proposal and we are still convinced 
that the Provisional Government must consist of 15 members and that 
there should be no kind of parity in their selection 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) A K Azad 

His Excellency, Field-Mai shall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 15TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 
15th June, 1946 

No 592/47 

My Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of June 14 I will leply to it in detail in 
the couise of today 

Meanwhile I must assume from the last paiagraph of your letter that 
my attempt to negotiate an agieement between the two major Parties on 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO MASTER TARA SINGH, 

DATED JUNE 11 

“Thank you foi youi letter of May 25 

“The anxieties of the Sikhs were kept piominently in mind when 
we weie drafting the Cabinet Mission’s sta'tement, and I can certaMy 
claim that of the various altei natives open to us th best one fiom the 
Sikh point of view was chosen You will, I am sure, admit that, if India 
had been divided into two soveieign States, or if the Punjab had been 
paititioned, eithei of these decisions would have been far less acceptable 
to the Sikhs than the one which was actually reached 

“I have considered carefully the detailed points you laise at the end 
of your lettei I feai Ithe Mission cannot issue any addition to, oi inter- 
pretation of, the statment There is, however, no intention whatevei to 
piejudice the position of the Sikhs m the Punjab oi m tlie Noith-West 
Group, nor do I tbmk their position has been prejudiced, for, it is incon- 
ceivable that eithei the Constituent Assembly oi any futuie Government 
of the Punjab will oveilook the special place in the piovince of the Sikhs 
The estimate of the importance of your community would never depend 
on the numbei of sealts that you held m the Constituent Assembly The 
Viceioy has told me that he will be glad, in view of the anxieties you 
have expiessed on behalf of youi community, to discuss the position of 
the Sikhs specially with the leadeis of the mam parties when the Con- 
stituent Assembly has been foimed He hopes he may be able to peisuade 
them, if peisuasion is needed, that the interests of the Sikhs should on 
no account be overlooked 

“If you and Sardai Baldev Singh would caie to see the Cabmet Mis- 
sion and the Viceioy in the fiist week of June, we shall be glad to see you “ 

The Woiking Committee of the Congress dispersed on May 24 to meet 
again on June 9 The Working Committee in its lesolution of May 24, 
had expiessed inability to give then final opinion on the statement of the 
Cabinet Delegation unless they had before them a full picture of the 
National Provisional Government the Government proposed to establish 
at the Gentle 

THE MISSION’S REPLY (25-5-1946) 

NEW DELHI, May 25 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, in a statement issued today 
after considering the statements issued by Mr Jmnah and by the Con- 
gress Working Committee, say that their scheme stands as a whole and 
can only succeed if it is accepted and woiked in a spirit of co-operation 

Tire Delegation say that it is agreed that 'the Inter un Government 
will have a new basis bringing about very significant changes in the Gov- 
ernment of India and constituting a long step towards independence 

tiis Majesty’s Government, it is added, will attach the fullest weight 
to these changes and will give the Indian Government the greatest pos- 
sible freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administration of India 

Referring to British troops m India, Ithe Delegation say there is no 
intention to retain them m the country against the wish of an independ- 
ent India under the new constitution, but during the interim period, 
whch it is hoped, will be short, the Biitish Parliament has, under the 
present constitution, the ultimate responsibility for the security of India 
and it IS necessary, therefore, that British troops should remain 

The following is the full text of the Statement by the Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceioy 

4 - 1 , Delegation have considered the statement of the President of 
the Muslim League dated May 22 and the resolution dated May’^ 24 of the 
Working Committee of Ithe Congress 

The position is that since the Indian leadeis, after prolonged discus- 
sion, lailed to aiiive at an agreement, the Delegation put forward then 

nearest approach to reconciling the views of 
main paiVies The scheme stands as a whole and can only suc- 
ceea ii it is accepted and woiked in a spirit of co-operation 
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ihe composition of the Inteiim Government has failed The Cabinet De- 
legation and I have theiefoie decided to issue tomoiiow a Statement on 
the action we piopose to take, and we will let you have a copy of this be- 
foie publication 

Yours smceiely, 

(Sd) Wavell 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED ISTII JUNE, 1946 

Tile Viceioy’s House, 

New Delhi, 

15th June, 1946 

No 592/47 

My Deal Maulana Sahib, 

1 have leceived youi lettei of 14th June You deal with matters on 
which we have already had much discussion 

2 We aie doing everything possible to furthei the Independence of 
India As we have already pointed out, however, there must first be a new 
constitution diawn up by the people of India 

3 The Delegation and I aie awaie of youi ob] actions to the principle 
of grouping I would, however, point out that the Statement of 16th 
May does not make grouping compulsory It leaves the decision to the 
elected lepiesentatives of the Piovmces concerned sitting together in Sec- 
tions The only provision which is made is that the lepresentatives of 
certain Piovmces should meet m Sections so that they can decide whethei 
or not they wish to form Groups Even when this has been done the indi- 
vidual Piovmces are still to have the liberty to opt out of the Group if 
they so decide 

4 I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who through no fault 
of their own find themselves m a difficult position I still hope that a 
satisfactory solution of this problem will be found 

5 Ojn discussions in regard to the Interim Government have been on 
the basis of political paities and not communities I understand that 
this is regarded as preferable now, as it was at the first Simla Confeience- 
In the proposed Interim Government of myself and 13 others, there will be 
six Congressmen and 5 Muslim Leaguers I do not see how ibis can be 
called parity Nor is there parity between Hindus and Muslims, theie 
being SIX Hmdus to five Muslims 

6 Even at this last moment, I still hope that the Congress, will now 
accept the Statement and consent to 30 m the Intel im Government 

Yours smeerely, 

(Sd) Wavell 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 16TH JUNE, 1946 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi 
16th June, 1946 

Deal Loid Wavell, 

I have received your two letters of June 15th 


of it 


I note what you say about grouping We abide by oui interpretation 


4 .^^ regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a legal interpretation 
or the Statement of May 16th, apart from othei consideiations they 
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The Delegation wish also to lefei biiefly to a few points that have 
been raised in the statement and the resolution 

The authority and functions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
piocedure which it is intended to follow are cleai from the Cabinet Dele- 
gation’s Statement Once the Constituent Assembly is formed and woi Ic- 
ing on this basis, theie is no intention of mteifering with its discretion 
01 questioning its labours, His Majesty’s Government will lecommend to 
Parliament such action as may be necessary for the cession of soveieignty 
to the Indian people, subject only to two matters which are mentioned 
m ithe Statement and which, we believe, are not controversial, namely, 
adequate piovision for the protection of the minoiities (paragraph 20 of 
the Statement and willingness to conclude a treaty with His Majesty’s 
Government to covei matters arising out of the transfei of powei (para- 
giaph 22 of the Statement) 

It IS a consequence of the system of election that a few Euiopeans 
can be elected to the Constituen't Assembly Whethei the right so given 
will be exeicised is a matter for them to decide 

Tlie repi esentative of Baluchistan will be selected in a joint meeting 
of the Shahi Jirga and the non-offlcial members of the Quetta MuniCi.- 
pality 

In Coorg, 'the whole Legislative Council will have the right to vote, 
but the official membeis will receive instiuctions not to take part in the 
election 

The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 
of the Statement to Ithe effect that the provinces can, in the fiist instance, 
make the choice whether or not to belong to the section in which they 
are placed does not accoid with the Delegation’s intentions The leasons 
foi the grouping of the piovmces are well known, and this is an essential 
feature of the scheme and can only be modified by agreement between 
the parties The light to opt out of the groups after the constitution- 
making has been completed will be exercised by the people themselves, 
since at the first election under the new piovmcial constitution this ques- 
tion of opting out will obviously be a majoi issue and all those entitled 
to vote under the new franchise will be able to take their share in a 
truly democratic decision 

The question of how the States’ representatives should be appointed 
to the Constituent Assembly is cleaily one which must be discussed with 
the States It is not a matter for decision by the Delegation 

It IS agreed that the Interim Government will have a new basis That 
basis IS that all portfolios including that of 'the Wai Member will be held 
by Indians, and that the members will be selected in consultation with 
the Indian political, paities These aie very significant changes in the 
Government of India, and a long step towards independence His Ma- 
jesty’s Government will recognise the effect of these changes, will attach 
the fullest weight to them, and will give to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administiation 
of Inaia 

As the Congress statement recognises, fche present constitution, must 
continue during the interim period, and the Interim Government cannot 
theiefore, be made legally responsible to the Central Legislature There 
IS, however, nothing to pi event the membeis of the Governmenlt, mdivi- 
dually 01 by common consent, fiom resigning, if they fail to pass an im- 
portant measure through the legislature, oi if a vote of no-confidence is 
passed against them 

There is of course no intention of retaining British tioops in India 
against the wish of an independent India under the new constitution. 
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have not the light to paiticipate in the elections to the Constituent As- 
sembly I am glad you expect a satisfactory solution of this problem 

We have endeavoured in oui letter and in the course of our talks to 
state clearly what oui position is in regard to any kind of parity You 
will remember that parity was mentioned and considered at the first Simla 
Conference That parity was exactly the same as is now suggested by 
you, that is, parity between Caste Hindus and Muslims Owing to the stiess 
of war and other conditions then existing, we weie prepaied to accept 
this only for that occasion It was not to be used as a precedent More- 
over, this was subject to the inclusion of at least one Nationalist Muslim 
Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to consider the question 
m another context, that of approaching independence and Constituent 
Assembly As we have written to you, in this context and in present cir- 
cumstances we consider this kind of paiity unfair and hkely to lead to 
difficulties The whole scheme proposed by you in the Statement of May 
16th IS based on absence of weightage And yet, in the proposed Provisional 
Government, there is this weightage, in addition to other far reaching 
communal safeguards 

We have tried our utmost to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and we 
shall not despair of it But such a settlement, m order to be enduring, 
must be based on strong foundations So far as the Statement of May 
16th IS concerned oui mam difficulty, as we wrote to you, was the Euro- 
pean vote If this matter is settled, as now appears likely, then this 
difficulty also goes 

The second and remaining difficulty relates to the proposals for the 
Provisional Government which have to be considered together with the 
Statement The two cannot be separated These proposals have thus far 
been unacceptable to us, but if a satisfactory settlement m r'^gard to them 
IS ai rived at, we would be in a position to shoulder the burden 

Yours smceiely, 

(Sd) A K Azad 

His Excellency, Pield-Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 

This correspondence reveals the proposals the Viceroy made from time 
to time for securing the participation of the Congress in the Interim 
National Government The Congress V/'oiking Committee rejected these 
proposals They were manifestly unfair and unjust to the Congress as 
also to smaller minorities 

The effort to bring about an agreed basis for the formation of an 
Interim Government having failed, the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation 
issued a Statement on June 16 in which they set forth their proposal for 
the establishment of an Interim Government 

The Pull text of this statement is as follows 

STATEMENT BY CABINET DELEGATION AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THh VICEROY, 16th June, 1946 

1 His Excellency the Viceroy, in consultation with the members of 
the Cabinet Mission, has for some time been exploring the possibilities of 
forming a coalition Government drawn from the two majoi parties and 
certain of the minorities The discussions have revealed the difficulties 
which exist for the two major parties in arriving at any agreed basis for 
the formation of such a Government 

2 The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these difficulties 
and the efforts which the two parties have made to meet them Ti^y 
consider, however, that no useful purpose can be served by further pro- 
longing these discussions It is indeed urgently necessary that a strong 
and representative Interim Government should be set up to conduct the 
very heavy and important business that has to be earned through 
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but duiing the interim peiiod, which it is hoped will be shoit, the Brit^h 
Parliament has, under the present constitution, 

hty for the security of India, and it is necessary, therefore, that Biitish 
tioops should remain 


GANDHIJI ON THE MISSION’S PROPOSALS (2-6-1946) 

AHMEDABAD, June 2 

“Intiinsically and as legally interpieted, the State paper seems to 
me to be a brave and frank document Nevertheless, the official inteipret- 
ation would appear to be diffeien't from the populai If it is so and 
pievails. It will be a bad omen,” says Mahatma Gandhi writing under 
the caption “Vital defects” in today’s ‘Harijan’ 

Mahatma Gandhi adds During the long course of the history of 
British lule in India the official interpretation has held sway, and it has 
been enforced I have not hesitated before now to say that the office 
of the lawgiver, Judge and executionei is combined m one person in 
India Is not the State document a departure fiom the Impeiialistic 
traditions I have answered ‘yes’ Be that as it may, let us try to glance 
its shoitconmngs 

The Delegation, after a brief spell in Simla returned to Delhi on the 
l4th mstant, issued their statement on the 16th and yet we are far from 
the Centre One would have thought that they would have formed the 
Central Government before issuing the statement But they issued the 
statement first and then set about the search for the formation of the 
Interim Government It is taking a long time coming, whilst the millions 
aie starving for want of food and clotlnng This is defect No i 

The question of Paramountcy is unsolved It is not enough to say 
that Paiamountcy will end with the end of Biitish rule in India If it 
persists without check during the Interim peiiod, it will have behind a 
difficult legacy for the independent Government If it cannot be ended 
with the establishment of the Interim Government, it should be exercised 
in co-operation with it and purely foi the benefit of the people of the 
States It IS the people who want and are fighting for independence, not 
the Princes who are sustained by alien power even when they claim not 
to be its creation foi the suppression of the liberties of the people The 
Piinces, if they are tiue to their professions, should welcome this popular 
use of Paramountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty 
of the people envisaged under the new scheme This is defect No 2 

Troops, it IS declared, are to remain during the inteiim period foi the 
preservation of internal peace and protection against external aggiession 
If they are kept foi such use during the period of grace, their presence 
will act as a damper on the Constituent Assembly and is more likely than 
not to be wanted even after the establishment of independence so-called 
A nation that desires alien tioops foi its safety, internal or external, or has 
them imposed upon it, can never be described as independent in any 
sense of the term 


It IS in effect a nation unfit for self-Government The acid test is 
that it should be able to stand alone, erect and unbending During the 
interim period we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to walk when 
we are free We must cease from now to be so spoonfed 

That these things aie not happening as we would wish, is to be ac- 
counted as oui weakness whatever be the causes the cussedness of the 
British Government or their people Whatever we get, will be our deserts, 
not a gift fiom across the seas The three Ministers have come to do 
what they have declared It will be time to blame them when they go 
back upon the British declarations and devise ways and means of perpe- 
tuating British rule Though there is ground for fear, there is no sign on 
the horizon that they have sard one thing and meant anothei — ^API 
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3 The Viceioy is theiefoie issuing invitations to the following to 
serve as members of the Intel im Government on the basis that the consti- 
tution-making will proceed in accoi dance with the Statement of May IGth 


Sardar Baldev Singh 
Sir N P Engineer 
Mr Jagjivan Ram 
Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu 
Ml M A Jmnah 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan 
Ml C Rajagopalachaii 


Di Rajendra Prasad 

Ml H K Mahtab 

Di John Matthai 

Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtai 

Saidai Vallabhbhai Patel 


If any of those invited is unable for personal reasons to accept, the 
Viceroy will, after consultation, invite some other person in his place 


4 The Viceroy will arrange the distribution of portfolios m consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the two major parties 


5 Tire above composition of the Interim Government is in no way 
to be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other communal ques- 
tion It IS an expedient put forward to solve the present difficulty only, 
and to obtain the best available coalition Government 


6 Tire Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that Indians of all 
communities desire to arrive at a speedy settlement of this matter so 
that the process of constitution-making can go forward and that the Gov- 
ernment of India may be carried on as efficiently as possible m the mean- 
time 


7 They therefore hope that all parties especially the two major 
parties will accept this proposal so as to overcome the present obstacles, 
and will co-operate for the successful carrying on of the Interim Govern- 
ment Should this proposal be accepted, the Viceroy will aim at inaugu- 
rating the new Government about the 26th June 

8 In the event of the two major parties oi either of them proving 
unwilling to join the settmg up of a coalition Government on the above 
lines, it is the intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of 
an Interim Government which will be as representative as possible of 
those willing to accept the Statement of May 16th 

9 The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Provinces to 
summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies forthwith to proceed wuth 
the elections necessary for the setting up of the constitution-making 
machinery as put forward m the Statement of May 16th 


The Viceroy sent an advance copy of this statement to the Congress 
President with the following covering letter 

The' Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi 


No 592/47 


16th June, 1946 


Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I send herewith a copy of the statement which, as indicated in the 
letter I sent you yesterday, will be released at 4 pm this evening 

Statement shows, the Cabinet Mmisters and I are fully aware 
f difficulties that have prevented an agreement on the composition 
or the Inter iin Government We are unwilling to abandon our hope of 

between the two major parties and representatives 
or tne minorities We have therefore done our best to arrive at a practi- 
caDie agieeinent taking into consideration the various conflicting claims 
ana tne need for obtaming a Government of capable and representative 
i hope that the parties will now take then share in 

11 o ?°^^jJ^^®^^s,tion of the country on the basis set out m your new State- 
ment We are sure we can rely on you and your Working Committee to 
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THF CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGED BETWEEN CONGRESS 

PRESIDENT, PANDIT JAWAHAREAL NEHRU AND THE VICEROY 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERIM 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 35TH MAY 19i6 


20, Akbar Road, 

/ New Delhi, 

May 25, 1946 

Dear Loid Wavell, 

Your Excellency will remember that the demand of the Congress tiom 
the veiy begimiing of the present discussions regarding the Interim Gov- 
ernment has been that there must be a legal and constitutional change in 
order to give it the status of a tiuly national government The Working 
Committee has felt that this is necessary m the interest of a peaceful 
settlement ofl the Indian problem Without such status, the Interim Gov- 
ernment would not be m a position to infuse in the Indian people a con- 
sciousness of freedom which is today essential Both Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence and you have, however, pomted out the difficulties in the way of 
effecting such constitutional changes, while at the same time assuimg us 
that the Interim Government would have in fact, if not in law, the status 
of a truly national government The Working Committee feel that after 
the British Government’s declaration that the Constituent Assembly will 
be the final authoiity for framing the constitution and any constitution 
framed by it will be bmdmg, the recognition of Indian mdependence is 
immment It is inevitable that the Intel im Government which is to func- 
tion, during the period of the Constituent Assembly must reflect this recog- 
nition In my last conversation with you, you stated that it was your 
intsntion to function as a constitutional head of the government and that 
in practice the Interim Government would have the same powers as that 
of a cabinet in the Dominions This is, however, a matter which is so im- 
poitant that it would not be fair either to you or to the Congress Workmg 
Committee to let it rest upon what transpired m mformal conversations 
Even without any change m the law there could be some fbrmal understand- 
ing by which the Congress Working Committee may be assured that the 
Interim Government would in piactice function like a Dommion Cabinet 

The question of the responsibility of the Interim Government to the 
Central Assembly may also be treated in the same way The existmg law 
permits an executive independent of the Central Legislature but a conven- 
tion could be created by which its tenure of office would depend on its 
enjoyment of such confidence 

The other deatils regardmg the composition and magnitude of the In- 
terim Cabinet which came up in my discussions with you would all depend 
upon the satisfactory solution of the two basic questions enumerated above 
If the questions of status and responsibility of the Interim Government 
aie satisfactorily solved I hope we would be able to decide other questions 
without any delay As I have already written to you, the Working Com- 
mittee has been adjourned and will be summoned again when occasion de- 
mands I would request you to let me have an indication of your decision 
and programme, so that the Working Committee may be summoned accord- 
ingly I am leaving foi Mussorie on Monday and would request you to 
reply to my lettei there 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) A K Azad 


H E Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 
The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 
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look to the wider issues and to the uigent needs of the country as a 
whole, and to consider this proposal in a spirit of accommodation 

Youis sincerely 
(Sd)/- Wavell 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


The Working Committee carefully consideied this statement of June 
16 They appreciated the voluntary character of the statement but the 
concrete proposal for the formation of the interim government suffered 
fiom serious and vital defects ITie Committee made an eftort to see 
if those defects could be remedied and a way opened for Congress parti- 
cipation in the Interim Government The coriespondence between the 
Congress President and the Viceroy in connection with the Statement of 
June 16 IS given below 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 18TH JUNE, 1946 

20 Akbai Road, 
New Delhi 


Dear Loid Wavell, 


18th June, 1946 


I promised to wiite to you this evening in case my Committee had 
come to any decisions The Committee met this afternoon and sat for 
many hours In the absence of our colleague Khan Abdul Gaffai Khan, 
who IS due to airive tomorrow morning, we decided to adjourn till to- 
morrow I am therefore not in a position this evening to convey to you 
any decision I shall communicate with you as soon as my Committee 
arrives at any conclusions 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd)/- A K Azad 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 


LETTER FROM IMR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 18TH JUNE, 1946 

“In the course of my interview with you this evening you informed 
me that the Congress proposed to substitute Dr Zakir Hussain for one 
of the caste Hindus invited by you to join the Interim Government, al- 
though you expressed the hope that they would not do so I told you 
that the reaction of Muslim India would be deadly against such a substi- 
tution and the Muslim League would never accept the nomination of any 
Muslim by you other than a Muslim Leaguer I placed the matter before 
my Working Committee, and it has unanimously endorsed this view and 
considers it vital and fundamental” 

LETTER FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 21ST JUNE, 1946 
(This was in reply to the Viceroy’s inquiry whether he could give a copy 
of the letter to the Congress President ) 

“I thank you for youi letter of June 20, 1946 

“With regard to paragraph two of your letter, I regret I am unable 
to agree with the view that you take (This refers to the Viceroy’s inter - 
pietation of the basis of approach to the Interim Government) 

“As regards youi request whether you should send copies of the ques- 
tions 4 (a) and 4 (b) m my letter, and paragraphs 4 and 5 of your letter 
undei leply to the President of the Congress, I have no objection, if you 
think it proper to do so ” 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT 

DATED 30TH MAY 1946 

The Viceioy’s House, 

New Delhi 

My Deal Maulaiia Saheh, 

1 have received youi lettei of the 25th May on the Intel im Government 

2 We have discussed this mattei on seveial occasions and I recognise 
the impoitance that you and youi paity attach to a satisfactory definition of 
the poweis of the Inteiim Government and appreciate youi leasons foi 
asKing foi such a definition My difficulty is that the most ubeial inten- 
tions may be almost unrecognisable when they have to be e\piessed in a 
foimal document 

3 I am quite cleai that I did not state to you that the Interim Gov- 
einment would have the same poweis as a Dominion Cabinet The whole 
constitutional position is entiiely different I said that I was suie that 
His Ma 3 esty’s Government would tiea^" the new Inteiim Government with 
the same close consultation and consideiation as a Dominion Government 

4 His Ma 3 esty’s Government have alieady said that they will give to 
the Indian Government the gieatest possible fieedom in the exercise of 
the day to day admmistiation of the country, and I need haidly assure 
you that it is my intention faithfully to caiiy out this undei taking 

5 I am quite deal that the spirit in which the Government is 3voiked 
will be of much greatei importance than any formal document and guaian. 
tee I have no doubt that if you aie prepared to tiust me, we shall be able 
to co-opeiate in a manner which will give India a sense of freedom from 
external control and will prepare foi complete freedom as soon as the new 
constitution is made 

6 I sincerely hope that the Congress will accept these assurances and 
will have no further hesitation in going to co-opeiate in the immense pro- 
blems which confront us 


7 In the mattei of time-table you will be aware that the All-India 
Muslim League Council is meeting on June 5th at which we undei stand 
decisive conclusions are to be reached I suggest, therefore, that if you 
summon youi Working Committee to reassemble in Delhi on Friday, the 
7th it may be possible for filial discussions to be made by all parties on 
outstanding questions early in the following week 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Youis sincerely, 
(Sd) Wavell 


LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR JINNAH, DAlED 4TH JUNE 1946 

(Tills letter is published with Mi Jinnah’s agreement) 

“You asked me yesterday to give you an assurance about the action 
that would be taken if one party accepted the scheme in the Cabinet De- 
legation’s statement of May 16 and the other refused 

“I can give you on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation, my personal as- 
surance that we do not propose to make any discrimination in the treat- 
ment of either paity and that we shall go ahead with the plan laid down in 
the statement, so far as circumstances permit, if either party accents, 
but we hope that both will accept 

“I should be grateful if you would see that the existence of this assur- 
ance does not become public If it is necessary for you to tell youi Work- 
ing Committee that you have an assurance, I should be grateful if you 
would explain to them this condition ” 


LETTER FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 12TH JUNE, 1946 
“I am in receipt of youi letter of June 12 

already infoimed you, by iny letter dated June 8, that oui deci- 
sion accepting the scheme embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 


Deal Maulana Sahib, 


DATED 20TII JUNE, 19 IG 

The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
20th June, 194G 


You will, I am Slue, appieciate that the membeis of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion have a gieat deal of uigent woik awaiting them in England and aie 
not in a position to piolong then stay in this eountiy indefinitely I v/oulo 
theiefore ask youi Woiking Committee to let us have a final answei as 
soon as possible to the pioposals made in our statement of June IGth 

I undeistand that you have summoned back the members of the Com- 
mittee who had left Delln and in these circumstances we v;ould ask you 
to let us have youi answei not latei than Sunday next June 23id 

■Youis sincciely, 
fSd)/- Waiell 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD W^VLIL, 

DATED 21ST JUNE, 19 IG 


20 Akbai Road, 
Now Delhi. 
21st June, 194G 

Deal Loid Wavell, 

I have Youi Excellency’s lettei of 20tli June, 1946 

I appieciate your anxiety to come to an eaily decision legardmg the 
foimation of an Inteiim Goveinment and I can assure you that my Walk- 
ing Committee fully shaie youi anxiety A new difficulty, in addition to 
the old ones, has howevei been created by the publication in the press 
of the alleged contents of Mi Jmnah’s letter to you in which he laises 
objection to the Congiess nominations in the Diterim Cabinet It v^ill 
be of great assistance ito the Woiking Committee in coming to a decision 
if they could have copies of these alleged lettei s and your leply thereto 
as they deal with vital matteis which we have to consider 

Yours smceiely, 
(Sd)/- A K Avad 

His Excellency, 

Field Maishall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceioy’s House, New Delhi 


The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi 
21st June 194G 

My deal Maulana Sahib, 

I send you heiewith a copy of the instiuctions sent to Governois about 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly 'These instructions aie foi 
transmission to the Speakers of the Legislative Assemblies and H E hopes 
care will be taken that they aie not published befoie the Speakeis an- 
nounce them 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Yours smceiely, 
(Sd)/- G E B Abell 
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gation was based on youi formula of parity, as one of\ tlie most impoitant 
considerations which, weighed with the Working Committee and 
the Council of the Muslim League m finally arriving at their decision 

“I understand that the Congiess have not yet given their decision, and 
it seems to me that until they decide it is not advisable to discuss how best 
either the personnel or the portfolios should be adjusted I agree with you 
that the important portfolios should be equally distributed between the 
two major parties and we should get the best possible men suited foi these 
portfolios But I am of the opinion that no use or purpose would be served 
until the Congress have given their decision with regard to the scheme 
embodied in the statement of the Mission of May 16 

“If you wish to discuss anything further I shall be glad to see you 
alone ” 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DATED 121 H JUNE 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 


12th June, 1946 

Dear Pandit Nehiu, 

I am anxious to have an opportunity of consulting you togehter with 
Mr Jinnah as to how best I can fill the various posts in the Interim Gov- 
ernment Could you come to see me for this purpose at 5 pm today’ ' 

It IS not my intention to discuss any question of principle such as 
“parity” or otherwise, but to concentrate upon what I know to be our com- 
mon objective, that is to get the best possible Interim Government drawn 
from the two major parties and some of the Minorities, and to appioach 
this decision by a consideration of what the portfolios should be and how 
each one can best be filled 

I am sending a similar letter to Mr Jinnah 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) Waved 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


LETTER UROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 12TH JUNE 1946 

18, Hardinge Avenue, 

New Delhi 
12th June, 1946 

Deal Lord Waved, 

I am soiry for the slight delay in answermg your letter of today s date 
Your invitation to me, to see you today at 5 pm in order to confer with you 
and Mr Jinnah about the Interim Government placed me in a somewhat 
difficult position I would gladly meet you at any time, but our official 
spokesman m regard to such matters is naturally our President, Maulana 
Azad He can speak and confer authoritatively, which I cannot do It is, 
therefoie, proper that he should be in charge on our behalf of any autho- 
ritative conversations that might take place But since you have asked 
me to come I shad do so I hope, however, that you will appreciate my 
position and that I can only talk without authority, which vests in oui 
President and the Working Committee 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) J Nehiu 

His Excellency Field Marshall Viscount Waved, 

Wiceroy’s House, New Delhi 
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THE CABINET DELEGATION AND H E THE VICEHOY SUGGEST THE 
FOTXOWING PROCEDURE FOR ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MENTIONED IN PARAGRAPH 19(1) OF THEIR STATEMENT, DATED 

16TH MAY, 1946 

(1) The Governoi of each Province shall summon the Piovincial 
Legislative Assembly to meet on at such place as he thinks fit for 
the purposes of the election Along with the summons theie shall be sent 
to each member of the Assembly a copy of the Statement and of these 
insti actions 

(2) Any peison is eligible for election, provided (a) that he is duly 
nominated by a member of the Provincial Legislative Assembly and se- 
conded by another member, and (b) that the nomination is accompanied 
by declaiation that he has not been proposed for candidature to lepresent 
any othei Piovince and that he is willmg to serve as repiesentative of 
the Piovince foi the purposes of paragraph 19 of the Statement 

(3) A person shall not be eligible for election to a seat assigned, to 
Muslims or Sikhs in any province who is not a Muslim oi a Sikh, lespect- 
ively No Muslim, and in the Punjab no Muslim or Sikh, shall be eligible 
foi election to a General Seat 

(4) All nominations shall be submitted to the Secietary of the Pro- 
vmcial Assembly on or before 

(5) The Secretary shall scrutmise the nominations on or befoie 
and shall reject all nominations not accompanied by the requisite 

declaiation 

(6) It shall be open to any candidate to withdraw his candidatuie 
on or before 

(7) On , when the Piovincial Legislative Assembly meets, the 
Governor shall send the Assembly a message communicating the Viceroy s 
request under paragraph 21 of the Statement and theieupon the Assembly 
shall proceed to elect its repiesentatives by proportional repiesentation 
with the single tiansfeiable vote each part of the Assembly (Geneial, 
Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives 

(8) As soon as may be, after the election has been completed, the 
Goveinoi shall cause the names of the candidates declared elected to be 
published in the official gazette and the persons whose names are so pub- 
lished shall be the representatives of the Province foi the purposes of 
paragraph 19 of the Staitement 

2 You will observe that the dates foi submission of nomination, their 
scrutiny, for withdrawal of candidates and holdmg session of Assembly 
for election have been left blank The intention is that the elections in 
all Provinces should be completed by July 15th On the basis that decla- 
ration of results is to be on July 15th following time-table is suggested — 

Issue or Summons June 15th 

Last date for receipt of nominations June 20th 

Scrutiny of nominations July 2nd 

Withdiawal of nominations July 4th 

Holdmg of elections July lOth 

Declaration of lesults July 15th 

This outline programme is subject to vaiiation to suit conditions of 
paiticular Provinces 

3 The above is at present onlv foi infoimation of Governors When 
Viceroy wishes the electoral pioceduie to begin he will send a message 
by telegram to all Governors This he does not propose to do just -yet 
since party reactions are not known 

NB — ^The dates have subsequently been postponed July 8th has 
been suggested as the first day for nominations 
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The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi 
13th June 194G 


No 592/47 

My deal Pandit Nehiu, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he will be glad if you will come to 
see him at 3-30 pm today oi any time latei that is convenient to you 
The meeting will be between you and H E 

I shall be giateful if you will let me know by telephone whether you 
will be able to come My telephone numbei is 2919 

Youis sinceiely, 

(Sd ) C W B Rankin 

Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAYEM. 

DATED 13TH JUNE 1946 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 

13th June, 1946 

Deal Loid Wavell, 

Thank you foi youi lettei of the I2th June, which I have just received, 
mquiiing aftei my health I have now moie or less recovered 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu has leported to my Committee and me the 
gist of the conversations between Your Excellency and him My Com- 
mittee regiet that they are unable to accept your suggestions for the forma- 
tion of the Provisional National Government These tentative suggestions 
emphasise the principle of “Parity” to which we have been and are entirely 
opposed In the composition of the cabmet suggested by you there is 
“parity” between the Hindus including the Scheduled Castes and the Muslim 
League, that is the numbei of Caste Hindus is actually less than the 
nominees of the Muslim League The position thus is worse than it was in 
June 1945 at Simla where, according to your declaration then, there was 
to be “parity” between Caste Hindus and Muslims, leaving additional seats 
foi the Scheduled Caste Hmdus Tire Muslim seals then were not reserved 
for the Muslim League only but could include non-League Muslims The 
present proposal thus puts the Hindus in a very unfair position and at the 
same time eliminates the non-League Muslims My Committee are not 
prepared to accept any such proposal Indeed as we have stated repeatedly 
we are opposed to "parity” in any shape or form 

In addition to this "parity” we are told that there should be a con- 
vention requiring that major communal issues should be decided by separate 
group voting While we have accepted this principle for long-term arrange- 
ments we did so as an effective substitute for other safeguards In your 
present proposal, however, both “parity” and this convention aie suggested 
This would make the working of the Provisional Government almost im- 
possible and deadlock a certainty 

As I have often pointed out to you we ai e sti ongly of opmion that the 
Piovisional Government should consist of fifteen members Tins is neces- 
sary to cany out the admmistration of the country efficiently as well as 
to give adequate lepresentation to the smaller minorities We are anxious 
that the various minorities should have scope in such a Government Tire 
work before the Provisional Government is likely to be much heavier and 
more exacting In your proposals Communications include railways, lians- 
poit, posts, telegraphs and an It is difficult for us to conceive how all 
these can be jomed together in one portfolio This would be highly un- 
desirable at any time With industrial troubles and the possibility of 
railway strikes this arrangement would be wholly wrong We think also 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

dated 21ST JUNE, 1946 

The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
2lst June, 1946 


No 592/47 

Deal Maulana Azad, 

Thank you foi youi lettei of today Mi Jinhah in his letter to me of 
the l9th June, put to me the following questions 

“(1) Whether the pioposals contained in the Statement foi setting 
up of an Inteiim Government are now final or whethei tney are 
still open to any furthei change oi modification at the instance 
of any of the paities oi peisons concerned, 

(2) Whether the total numbei of 14 members of the Goveinment as 
pioposed m the statement would lemain unchanged during the 
mteiim peiiod, 

(3) If any peison or peisons invited as lepiosentatives of the foui 
minoiities viz , the Scheduled Castes, the Siklis, the Indian Chri- 
stians and the Parsis, is, oi aie, unable to accept the invitation 
to join the Intel im Government for peisonal or other reasons, 
how will the vacancy oi vacancies thus created be filled by the 
Viceroy, and whethei m filling up the vacancy or vacancies the 
leadei of the Muslim League will be consulted and his consent 
obtained, 

(4) (a) Whether during the interim peiiod for which the coalition 
goveinment is being set up -the piopoition of members of the 
Government, community-wise, as provided in the proposals will 
be maintained, 

(b) Whethei the present lepiesentation given to foui minorities 
VIZ , the Scheduled Caste, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, 
and the Parsis, will be adhered to without any change oi mo- 
dification, and 

(5) In view of the substitution of 14 now proposed for the original 
12, and the change made in the oiiginal formula, whethei 
there will be a piovision, in older to safeguard Muslim interests, 
that the Executive Council shall not take any decision on any 
major communal issue if the majoiity of the Muslim members 
aie opposed to it” 

2 The opeiative pait of my leply dated the 20th June was as follows 

‘‘The intention in the Statement of June 16 was that the discus- 
sion of portfolios with leaders of the two main parties should follow^ 
the acceptance by both parties of the scheme This intention still 
holds, since until the names are known, it is difficult -to decide on the 
distiibution of portfolios 

On the points which you desire to be made clear in connection with 
the Goveinment to be formed undei our Statement of June 16, I give you 
the following leply after consultation wnth the Delegation 

(1) Until I have received acceptance from those invited to take office 
in the Interim Goveinment, the names in the Statement cannot 
be regarded as final But no change in principle will be made in 
the Staitement without the consent of the two major parties 

(2) No change in the number of 14 members of the Interim Govern- 
ment will be made without the agreement of the tw^o major 
parties 

(3) If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present allotted to re- 
presentatives of minorities, I shall naturally consult both the 
mam parties before filling it 
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Resolution on the subject India need not fear foreign wars and military- 
invasions in one sense, for the invasion of British and Foreign commerce 
was always at hand The establishment of Pro-vincial autonomy and the 
citing of Federation gave an added impetus to the rapid increase in the 
number of companies owned and managed by foreign nationals and describing 
themselves -with designations such as. “ India Ltd ” so as to pass for genuine 
Indian concerns It was the clear view of the Congress that such companies 
would only be the instruments of robbing India of such little advantage or 
benefit as was expected from the policy of discriminating protection which 
had been so far pursued by the Government of India for the development of 
Indian Industries The commercial safeguards embodied in the New Act 
only helped to limit the prmleges enjoyed in some measure till 1935 and were 
ob-viously calculated even as they were intended to preserve to foreign 
partic^arly the United Kingdom nationals and capitalists, the exploitation 
of India’s natural wealth and resources What the Congress objected to 
was not foreign capital or foreign talent, but their employment apart from 
the control, direction and management of Indians Pro-vincial Autonomy 
suddenly created a new situation in which matters pro-wncial began to be 
administered by Provincial Ministries in provincial interests It was not so 
previously for the Government of India to whom the Governors and the 
Provincial Governments were responsible, appointed to high posts whom 
they liked or thought fit Wlien once provincial autonomy came into 
being, it was but natural and perhaps even legitimate that each pro-vince 
should seek to give preference to quahfied men of the province over even 
better quahfied men of other provinces But' there were certain complications 
The Provinces of India have not remained the same aU along Prior to 1905 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa formed one province and the Bengalees who were the - 
most educated and^advanced community naturally filled many an important 
post and settled anywhere in these three areas which since became different 
provmces /How then should the Bengalees in Bihar, long settled in the 
province and answering the rules of Domicile be treated ? This was a new 
issue that arose under Provincial Autonomy. 

The subject assumed great importance in the years 1937 38 and roused 
an acute controversy in which a retired Bengalee Judge of the High Court of 
Bihar took a leading part The matter had been thoroughly gone into and 
the Working Committee finally resolved that the matter be referred to Sri 
Rajendra Prasad and be dealt with by him m relation to the question of 
1 Domicile, 2 Public ser-vice, 3 Education and 4 Trade and Commerce 
There was necessarily some delay in the delivery of his award by Rajendra 
Babu and the Working Committee requested the Government in Bihar to 
cease meanwhde from insisting on Domicile certificate and the tormahties 
incidental thereto pending disposal of the matter On the report of 
Rajendra Babu the Working Committee came to the following decision at 
Bardoli on 11-1-39 

“The Working Committee have considered the report of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in regard to the Bengah-Bihari controversy and also various memo- 
randa, including one from Mr. P R Das The Committee wish to express 
their appreciation of the careful and exhaustive report prepared by Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and their general agreement withrthe conclusions arrived 
at by him In -view of the fact that several of these conclusions are capable 
of general application, the Committee formulate them hereunder 

1 WHiile the Committee are of opimon that the rich variety of Indian 
culture and diversity of life in the various parts of the country should be 
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rrescrvcd and chenshed, the idea of a common nationality and a common 
ESound of our cultural and histoncal inheritance must always be encoim- 
S so that India should become a tree and strong nation built upon a unity 
of purpose and aim Therefore the Committee w«h to discourage aU 
scparatet tendencies and a narrow provincialism Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that m regard to services and like matters the people 
of a province have a certain claim which cannot be overlooked 

2 In regard to services the Committee are of opinion that there should 
be no bar preventing the employment of any Indian, living in p&rt of 
the country, from seeking emplo3UTient in any other part But certain 
considerations must govern such employment, apart from the essentml 
condition of merit and efficiency, which is of particular importance m the 
higher services and in the selection of specialists and experts These con- 
siderations are 


(^) A fair representation of various communities in the province 
(tt) The encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes and 
groups so that they might develop and play their full ^part in 
the national life ~ 

(tn) A preferential treatment of the people of the province It is " 
desirable that this preferential treatment-' should be governed by 
certain rules and regulations framed by provincial governments m 
order to prevent individual officers from applying different standards ' 
Further it is desirable that similar rules should be applicable m 
all provinces 


3 In regard to Bihar no distinction should be made between Biharis 
properly so-called and the Bengali-speaking residents of the province 
born or domiciled there The term Binari should m fact include both these 
classes and m the matter of services, as well as other matters, an identical 
treatment should be given to both It is permissible to give a- certain pre- 
ference in services to these residents of the province over people from other 
provinces 

4 < The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should be abolished 

Applicants for services should state that they are residents of or domiciled 
in the province In all appropriate cases the Government will have the 
right to satisfy itself about the correctness of the statement before making 
an appointment t 

5 Domicile should be proved by evidence that implies that the appli- 
cant has made the province his home In deciding thatihe has done so, 
Icngtii of residence, possession of house or other property, and other relevant 
matters should be taken into consideration and the conclusions arrived at 
on tile totality of the evidence available However, birth m the province 
or ten years’ continuous residence should be regarded as sufficient proof of 
domicile 


0 All persons holding appointments under Government should be 
treated alike and ^promotions must be based on seniority coupled with 
enicicncV 


/ There should be no prohibition against any one carrying on trade 
or business m the province It is desirable that firms and factories, carrying 
on business in a province, should develop local contacts by giving appoint- 
posable, to residents of the province But Suggestions 
^ /y Irovincial Government to firms and factories in the matter of 
ppouitment mny be misunderstood and therefore should be avoided 
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(4) (a) and (b) The proportion of members by communities will not 
be changed without the agreement of the two major parties 

(5) No decision on a major communal issue could be taken by the 
Interim Government if the majority of either of the mam parties 
were opposed to it I pointed this out to the Congress President 
and he agreed that the Congress appreciated this point” 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd)./- Wavelh 


LETTER JbKOM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

dated 22ND JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 


My dear Maulana Sahib, 


New Delhi, 
22nd June, 1946 


I understand from Press reports that there is a strong feeling in Con- 
gress circles that the Party should insist on their right to include a Mus- 
lim of their choice among the representatives of the Congress in the 
Interim Government 

For reasons of which you are already aware it is not possible for the 
Cabinet Mission or myself (to accept this request, but I would draw youi 
attention to paragraph 5 of the Statement of the 16th June, which reads 
as follows 

"Tlie above composition of the Interim Government is in no way to 
be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other communal question 
It is an expedient put forward to solve the present difflcuty only, and to 
obtam the best available coalition Government” 

In the light of this assurance that no precedent is established we 
appeal to the Congress not to press their demand, but to take part in the 
strong Interim Government which the country so urgently needs 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd)/- Wavell 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 24TH JUNE, 1946 

20 Akbai Road, 
New Delhi, 


Dear Lord Wavell, 


24th June 1946 


I have just received the telephone message sent on youi behalf ask- 
ing me to communicate immediately the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee in regard to the proposals for the Provisional Government 
The decision was m fact taken yesterday but we felt that it would be 
better if we wrote /to you fully on all aspects of the proposals made by 
you and the Cabinet Delegation The Working Committee have been 
sitting almost continuously and will be meeting at 2 pm again today 
After full consideration and deliberation they have been reluctantly ob- 
liged to decide against the acceptance of the Interim Government pro- 
posals as framed by you A detailed and reasoned reply will follow later 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd)/- A K Azad 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 
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The attitude of the Congress clearly shows that these conditions preced- 
ent foi the successful woiking of the constitution-making body do not 
exist This fact, taken togethei with the policy of the British Govern- 
ment of saciificing the interests of the Muslim nation and some other 
weaker sections of the peoples of India, particularly the Scheduled Castes, 
to appease the Congress and the way in which they have been going back 
on their oial and written solemn pledges and assurances given from time to 
time to the Muslims, leave no doubt that in these circumstances the parti- 
cipation of the Muslims in the proposed constftution-makmg machinery 
IS fraught with danger and the Council, therefore, hereby withdraws its 
acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals which was communicated 
to the Secretary of State for India by the President of tlie Muslim League 
on the 6th of June. 1946 

RESOLU'iiON ON DIRECT ACTION 

The second resolution, on Direct Action, reads — 

“Whereas the All-India Muslim League has today resolved to re 3 ect 
the proposals embodied m the statement of the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy dated May i6, 1946, due to the intransigence of the Congress, on 
one hand, and the breach of faith with the Muslims by the British Gov- 
ernment, on the other, and whereas Muslim India has exhausted, with- 
out success, all efforts to find a peaceful solution of the Indian problem 
by compromise and constitutional means, and whereas the Congress is 
bent upon setting up a Caste Hindu Ra] in India with the connivance of 
the British, and whereas recent events have shown that power politics 
and not austice and f airplay are the deciding factors in Indian affairs, 
and whereas it has become abundantly clear that the Muslims of India 
would not rest content with anything less than the immediate establish- 
ment of an independent and full sovereign State of Pakistan and would 
resist any attempt to impose any constitution, long-term or shoit-term, 
or setting up of any Intel im Government at the Centre without the 
approval and consent of the Muslim League, the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League is convinced that now the time has come for the Muslim 
nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan and assert then 
just rights and to vmdicate their honour and to get rid of the present 
slavery under the British and contemplated future Caste Hindu domma- 
tion 

“This Council calls upon the Muslim nation to stand to a man behind 
their sole representative organisation, the All-India Muslim League, and 
be ready for every sacrifice This Council directs the Working Com- 
mittee to prepare forthwith a programme of direct action 'to carry out 
the policy mitiated above and to organise the Muslims for the coming 
struggle to be launched as and when necessary As a protest against 
and in token of theu: deep resentment of the attitude of the British, this 
Council calls upon the Muslims to renounce forthwith the titles con- 
ferred upon them by the alien Government” 
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LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 25TH JUNE, 1946. 

20 Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 


Deal Lord Wavell, 


25th June, 194G 


Ever since the leceipt of youi Statement of June iGth, my Committee 
have been considering it fiom day to day and have given long and anxi- 
ous thought to your proposals and to the invitations you have issued to 
individuals to form the provisional National Goveinmcnt Because of oui 
desire to find some way out of the present most unsatisfactoiy situation, 
we have tried our utmost to appreciate your approach and viev;point In 
the course of our conversations we have aheady pointed out to jou our 
difficulties Unfortunately these difficulties have been increased by the 
lecent correspondence 

The Congress, as you aie aware, is a national organi7.ation including 
in its fold the members of all religions and communities in India For 
inoie than half a centuiy it has laboured for the freedom of India and 
for equal rights for all Indians Tlie link that has brought all these 
vaiious groups and communities together within the fold of the Congress 
IS the passionate desire for national independence, economic advance and 
social equality It is fiom this point of view that we have to judge every 
proposal We hoped that a Provisional National Government would be 
formed which would give effect in piactice to this independence Appre- 
ciating some of your difficulties, w'c did not press for any statutory change 
mtroducing independence immediately, but we did expect a dc facto 
change in the character of the Government making for independence in 
action The status and powers of the Provisional Government v/ere thus 
important In our view this was going to be something entnely different 
from the Viceroy's Executive Council It was to lepresent a new outlook, 
new methods of work and a new psychological approach by India to both 
domestic and external problems Your letter dated 30th Ma>, 1946 gave 
us certain assurances about the status and powers of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment These did not go far enough, according to our thinking but 
we appreciated the friendly tone of that letter and decided to accept the 
assuiances and not to press this particular matter any Iiuther 

The important question of the composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment remained In this comiection we emphasised that we could not 
accept anything in the nature of “paiity” even as a tempoiary expedient 
and pointed out that the Provisional Government should consist of fifteen 
members to enable the administration of the country to be earned on 
efficiently and the smaller minorities to be repicsented in it Some men- 
tion of names was made and on oui part suggestions were put befoie you 
mfoimally, includmg the name of a non -League Muslim 

In youi Statement of June 16th some of the names suggested came 
as a surpiise to us Several changes had been made from the provisional 
list piepaied by the Congress The manner of preparing your list and 
presenting it as an accomplished fact seemed to us to indicate a wrong 
appioach to the problem One of the names included had not been pre- 
viously mentioned at all and was that of a person holding an official 
position and not known to be associated with any public activity We 
have no personal objection to him, but we think that the inclusion of 
such a name particularly without any previous lefeience or consultation, 
was undesirable and indicated a wiong approach to the pioblem 

Then again a name from oui list was excluded and in his place an- 
otiier of our colleagues was put in, but as you have said that this can be 
.fcctified, I need not say moie about it 


■NT outstanding feature of this list was the non-mclusion of any 
Nationalist Muslim We felt that this was a grave omission We v/anted 
to suggest <ffie name of a Muslim to take the place of one of the Congress 
names on the list We felt that no one could possibly object to our chang- 



PRIME MINISTER CLEMENT ATTLEE’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS (15-3-1946) 

“I find from our friends m this House who had been out to India 
and returned, from letters received from Indians and from Englishmen 
in India of all points of view, complete agreement on the fact that India 
IS today in a State of great tension and that this is indeed a critical 
moment At the present moment the idea, of nationalism is running very 
fast m India and indeed all over Asia 

“Mr Butler did not suggest that the Government should publish any 
exact terms of reference of the Rhssion We have set out the general 
purposes and it is our intention that they should be given as free a hand, 
as possible 

“I am quite sure that everyone in this House realises the difficulty 
of the task which the members of the Mission have undertaken in con- 
3 unction with the Viceroy and that no one will desire to say anything 
whatever that will make that task more difficult 

“I entnely agree with Mr Butler m saying that the Mission should 
go out in a positive mood That, indeed, is the mood in which they are 
undertaking this Mission” 

Mr Attlee said “I thank Mi Butler for has very helpful, wise and 
constructive speech He has done great service in Indian affairs for 
many years and he comes of a family that has given many most distin- 
guished public servants 

“I think that the tone in which he addressed the House is just what 
is needed today at this ciitical stage in the relationship of these two 
countries at a time of very high tension 

“It IS time emphatically for very definite and clear action I do not 
intend to make a long speech I do not think if would be wise to do so 
and in particular it would be most unhelpful to review the past It is so 
easy to go back over the past and in accordance with one’s prediction to 
appoition blame foi past failures in long drawn-out discussions on this 
extraordmaiily difficult problem — ^the problem of development of India 
to a completely self-governing nation 

“In the long period of the past, it is so easy to point out and say 
that at this stage or that stage opportunities were missed by faults on 
one side oi the other 

“I have had very close connection with tins problem for nearly 20 
jears and I say there have been faults on both sides, but this time, we 
should look to the future rather than harp back to the past Thus I 
would say It is not good applymg the formula of the past to the present 
position The temperature of 1946 is not the temperature of 1920, 1930 oi 
even 1942 The slogans of earlier days are discarded Sometimes, words 
that seemed at that time to Indians to express the height of their aspira- 
tions are now set on one side and other words and ideas thrust forward. 

"Nothmg increases the pace and movement of public opinion more 
than a great war Everyone who had anything to do with this question 
in the early days between the wars knows what effect the war of 1914-18 
had on Indian aspirations and ideas The tide that runs comparatively 
slowly in peace, in war-time becomes vastly accelerated and especially 
directly afterwards, because that tide is to some extent banked up during 

TTr»5 1 


“I am quite certain that at the present time the idea of nationalism 
IS 1 mining very fast in India and indeed all over Asia 
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ing the name of one of oui own men Indeed when I had diawn yom 
attention to the fact that among the Muslim League nominees was in- 
cluded the name of a person, who had actually lost in the recent elec- 
tions in the Frontier Piovince and whose name we felt had been placed 
there for pohtical reasons, you wrote to me as follows “I am afiaid that 
I cannot accept the right of the Congiess to object to names put forward 
by the Muslim League, any moie than I would accept similar objections 
from the other side The test must be that of ability ” But before we 
could make oui suggestion I received youi letter of the 22nd June which 
surprised us greatly You had written this letter on the basis of some 
pi ess reports You told us that the Cabinet Mission and you were not 
prepared to accept a request for the inclusion of a Muslim chosen by the 
Congress among the representatives of the Congress m the Interim Gov- 
ernment This seemed to us an extraordinary decision It was in direct 
opposition to your own statement quoted above It meant that the Con- 
gress could not freely choose even its own nommees The fact that this 
was not to be taken as a precedent made hardly any difference Even a 
temporary departure from such a vital prmciple could not be accepted by 
us at any time or place and m any circumstances 

In yom letter of the 21st June you gave certain questions framed by 
Mr Jinnah in his letter dated i9th June and your replies to them We 
have not seen Mi Jinnah’s letter In question 3 reference is made to 
“representation of the four mmorities viz , the Scheduled Castes, the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsees”, and it is asked as to “who 
will fill in vacancies caused in these groups, and whether in filling up 
the vacancies the Leader of the Muslim League will be consulted and his 
consent obtained ” 

In your answer you say “If any vacancy occurs among the seats at 
present allotted to repiesentatives of the minorities, I shall natuially 
consult both the mam parties before filling it” Mr Jinnah has thus 
included the Scheduled Castes among the minorities and presumably you 
have agreed with this view So far as we are concerned we repudiate 
this view and consider the Scheduled Castes as integral part of Hindu 
society You also, in your letter of June 15th, treated the Scheduled 
Castes as Hindus You pointed out that in youi proposal there was no 
“parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or between the Congress and 
the Muslim League inasmuch as there were to be six Hindus belonging 
to the Congiess, as against five Muslims belonging to the League— one of 
the SIX Hnidus belonging to the Scheduled Castes We are in any case 
not agreeable to the Leader of a paity, which claims to represent a com- 
munity which IS a mmority, interfering with the selection of names from 
either the Scheduled Castes, whose representation you counted as falling 
within the Congress quota, or with the selection of representatives of the 
minorities mentioned 

In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred to as a minority 
and it IS asked whether the proportion of members of the Government 
community-wise as provided m the proposals will be mamtamed Youi 
answer is that the proportion will not be changed without agreement of 
the two major parties Here again one communal group functionmg ad- 
mittedly as such IS given a power to veto changes m othei groups with 
which it has no concern We may desire, if opportunity offers itself, to 
mciease the representation of the Scheduled Castes, or to give lepre- 
sentation, when it is possible, to another mmority, for example the Anglo- 
Indians All this would depend on the consent of the Muslim League We 
cannot agree to this We may add that your answers restrict the Con- 
gress representation to Caste Hindus and make it equal to that of the 
League 

Finally you state m answer to question 5 that “no decision of a major 
communal issue could be taken by the Interim Government if the ma- 
jority of either of the mam parties were opposed to it You fuithei say 
that you had pointed this out to the Congiess President and he had 
agreed that the Congress appreciated this point In this connection I 
desire to point out that we had accepted this prmciple for the long-term 
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“One always has to remember that India is affected by what happens 
elsewhere in Asia I lemember when I was on the Simon Commission 
what effect the challenge that had been thrown out by Japan at that, 
time had had on the Asiatic people, and the tide of nationalism that at 
one time seemed to be canalised among a comparatively small portion of 
the people of India, mainly a few of the educated classes, has tended to 
spread widei and widei 

“I remember that m the Simon Commission report that althougli 
there were great differences in expiession of the nationalistic sentiment 
between what weie called extiemists and modeiates and although in many 
mstances there might be such stiess of communal claims as may seem 
almost to exclude the conception of nationalism yet we found that Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Marathas, politicians oi civil servants among all of 
them — conception of nationalism had been grov/ing stronger and stionger 
and today I thmk that the national idea has spread right through, not 
the least perhaps among some of those soldiers who had done such won- 
derful service m the wai 

“I would like today, theiefoie, not to stiess so much the diffeiences 
between the Indians, but let us all realise that whatever the difficulties 
and divisions may be there is this underlying demand among all the 
Indian people 

“There will be matters undoubtedly on v/hich it is necessary to refer 
back but the position at the present time is that when we desire to get 
the utmost co-operation and goodwill between all leaders of Indian opi- 
nion it would be unwise to try and tie down those who are gomg out too 
rigidly 

“The obvious reason foi sending out the Cabinet Ministers is that 
you send out persons of responsibility who are able to take decisions Of 
course, there must be an area in which there may have to be a reference 
back ” 

Mr Butlei had stressed the great part India had played m the 
v/ar “It IS worth remembering” said Mr Attlee, “that twice m 25 years 
India has played a great part in the defeat of tyranny Therefore, is it 
any wonder that today she claims — a nation of 400,000,000 people that 
twice sent her sons to die for freedom — ^that she should nerself have free- 
dom to decide her own destiny*? (cheeis) 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain that freedom as speedily and 
fully as possible What form of government is to replace the present 
regime is for India to decide, but our desire is to help her to set up forth- 
with a machinery for making that decision 

“Theie you have met with the initial difficulty of getting the machi- 
nery set up but we are resolved that a machinery shall be set up and we 
seek the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so 

“India herself must choose as to what will be her future situation 
and her position in the woild Unity may come through the United Na- 
tions or through the Commonwealth but no great nation can stand alone 
by herself without sharing what is happenmg in the world I hope that 
India may elect to remain withm the British Commonwealth I am cer- 
tain that she will find gieat advantage in doing so, but if she does, she 
must do it of her own free will, for the British Commonwealth and Empire 
IS not bound together by chains of external compulsion It is a free asso- 
ciation of free people 

“If on theUther hand she elects for independence — and in our vlev^r 
she has a right to do so — it will be foi us to help to make the transition 
as smooth and easy as possible ’ 

Mr Attlee continued “We have united India and given her that 
sense of nationality which she laigely lacked in the previous centuries 
and she has learnt from us principles of democracy and justice 
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ciirfln°' 6 rn. 6 nt in tli 6 Union Lsgisl&turG nnd. it could possibly be npplicd to 
the Provisional Government if it was responsible to the Legislature and 
was composed of representatives on the population basis of major com- 
munities It could not be applied to the Provisional Government formed 
on a different basis altogether It was pointed out by us -in my lettei of 
the I3th June 1946 that it would make administration impossible and 
aeadlocks a certainty Even in the question as framed by Mr Jinnah it 
IS stated that “in view of the substitution of i4 now pioposed for the 
oiio'inal l 2 ” no majoi communal issues should be decided if the majoirty 
of the Muslim members are opposed to it Thus this question aiose after 
the substitution of 14 for 12, i e , after your Statement of June 16 th In 
this Statement no mention is made of this rule This very important 
change has been intioduced, almost casually and certainly without oui 
consent This again gives the power of veto or obstiuction to the Muslim 
League in the Provisional Government 

We have stated above our objections to your pioposals of June 16th 
as well as to your answers to the questions framed by Mi Jinnah These 
defects are grave and would render the woiking of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment difficult and deadlocks a certainty In the circumstances youi 
proposals cannot fulfil the immediate requirements of the situation or 
fuithei the cause we hold dear 

My Committee have, therefore, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that they are unable to assist you in forming a Provisional Government 
as proposed in your Statement of June l 6 th, 1946 

With regard to the pioposals made in the Statement of May 16th, i946 
relating to the formation and functioning of the constitution-makmg 
body, the Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution on the 
24th May, 1946, and conversations and correspondence have taken place 
between Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on the one side and 
myself and some of my colleagues on the other In these we have pointed 
out what in our opinion were the defects in the proposals We also gave 
oui inter pi etation of some of the provisions of the Statement While 
adhering to oui views, we accept youi proposals and are prepared to work 
them with a view to achieve oui objective We would add, howevei, that 
the successful working of the Constituent Assembly will largely depend 
on the formation of a satisfactory Piovisional Government 

Youis sincerely, 

(Sd ) /- A K Azad 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 


LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MAULANA AZAD, DATED 27TH JUNE 
“I write to acknowledge receipt of youi letter of June 25 


“The Cabinet Delegation and I very much i egret that the Congress 
Working Committee have not been able to accept the proposals in the 
Statement of June 16, since, if they had done so it would have been possi- 
ble to complete the work to which we and the Indian political leaders 
have devoted ourselves during the last three months We are sorry if 
there was a misunderstandmg about the treatment of major communal 
issues in the Interim Government We certainly thought that you had 
accepted it as a self-evident proposition, as indeed it is, that in a Coalition 
Government it would not be possible to foice through issues of this kind 
in the face of the opposition of either of the main parties 


n-, ^ Delegation and I are, howevei, glad to leain from the last para- 

paph of your lettei that the Congress Working Committee accept, and 
work, the proposals foi framing a constitution for India 
put forward in the Delegation’s statement of May 16 You 
adhere to the views and the interpretation of that statement 
vmch were set out in the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of 
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“When the Indians attack oui rule they base their attack not on 
Indian pimciples, but on the basis of standards dciived from Biitain ’’ 

Ml Attlee said he was impiessed by an incident which occurred when 
he lecently visited the United States He was having dinnei with a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans and distinguished Indians and the talic 
turned on the way in which pimciples woiked out in Britain were applied 
on the continent of Ameiica It was pointed out that Amciica had a 
gieat heiitage fiom Biitain, the Picmiei added 

“But my Indian fiiend said that Amei leans sometimes forgot that 
theie was anothei gieat nation that had inheiited those pilnciples and 
that was India We feel we have a duty, right and privilege, because we 
also bring to the woild and woik those pimciples that were evolved in 
Biitain 

“I am well awaie that when I speak of India I speak of a country 
containing congeries of races, religions and languages and I know well 
the difficulties theieby cicated but these difficulties can only be ovcicomc 
by Indians", the Prime Mmistei w'ent on 

“We are mindful of the rights of the minorities and the minorities 
should be able to live fiec fiom fear On the other hand we cannot allow 
a minority to place then veto on the advance of a majority 

“We cannot dictate how those difficulties shall be overcome Oui 
first duty is to get a machinery of decision set up and that is the main 
purpose of the Ministerial Mission and the Viccioy 

“We want to sec set up an interim govcinment— one of the purposes 
of the Bill which has been discussed today— to give the Viceroy greater 
fieedom m older that in the period which is to elapse wdiile a constitu- 
tion IS being woiked out, you may have a goveinmont enjoying the greatest 
possible support in India I w’ould not like to fettei the Viceroy’s decision 
m any way in regard to the choice of portfolios 

“In many Indian States, great advance has been made and there is 
a most mteresting experiment in Travancorc Of coiiise, feelings m India 
with regard to nationaiism cannot be confined by boundaiies that sepal ate 
the States from the provinces 

“I am hoping that statesmen of Britain and of princely India will 
be able to work out a solution of the pioblem of bringing together the 
various constituent parts and there agam we must see that Indian States 
find their due place I do not believe for a moment that the Indian 
piinces would lag behind in the forward march of India 

“This IS a matter which Indians will settle themselves I am very 
well awaie of the minority problem in India I think all Indian leaders 
are leahsmg more and more the need for getting a settlement of these 
minority problems if India is to have a smooth passage in future years 
and I believe that due provision will be made for them m the Constitution 

“The Mission will certainly not neglect this point But you cannot 
make Indians responsible for governing themselves and at the same time 
retain over here the responsibility for treatment of minorities and powers 
of mtervention on their behalf 

“We are mindful too of the position of the services and of tire men 
who have done great service to India India should be sensible of the 
responsibility she has to those who have served her 

“The Government which takes over the assets of the Government 
will also take over the liabilities That again is a point to be dealt with 
later on It does not concern the immediate setting up of the instrument 
of decision 

“With legal d to the treaty, we are not going to hang out for anything 
for our own advantage which would be to the disadvantage of India 

“Let me stress again the crucial nature of the task before us This 
problem is of vital importance not only to India and the British Common- 
wealth and Empire but to the world In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravag- 
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May 24 and in correspondence and interviews with ourselves At our in- 
terview yesteiday we drew your attention to paragraph 8 of our state- 
ment of May 25 We emphasised that the procedure foi dividing up into 
sections can only be altered by a resolution of the Constituent Assembly 
passed by a majority 19 (vii) of the statement of May 16 

“We also informed you that in view of the inability of the Congress 
to co-operate in the Interim Government proposed in our Statement of 
June 16, a situation had arisen in which paragraph 8 of that Statement 
took effect Accordingly I shall shortly make a further attempt to form 
an Interim Government as representative as possible of the two mam 
parties I have, however, decided that, as the negotiations have aheady 
been protracted and as we have only recently failed to reach agreement 
it would be desirable to have a short interval before the matter is taken 
up again, and have therefore decided to form a Caretaker Government 
of officials to carry on the administration temporarily” 

THE FINAL RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE ON THE STATEMENTS OF MAY 16 AND JUNE 16 ISSUED 
BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND THE VICEROY IS AS FOLLOWS 

“On May 24th the Working Committee passed a resolution on the 
Statement dated May 16 , issued by the British Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy In this resolution they pointed out some defects m the 
Statement and gave their own interpretation of certain parts of it 

Smce then the Committee have been continuously engaged in giving 
earnest consideration to the proposals made on behalf of the British 
Government in the Statements of May 16 and June 16 and have consider- 
ed the correspondence in regard to them between the Congress President 
and the membrs of tne Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 

The Committee have examined both these sets of proposals from the 
point of view of the Congress objective of immediate mdependence and 
the opening out of the avenues leading to the rapid advance of the mass- 
es, economically and socially, so that their material standards may be 
raised and poverty, malnutrition, famine and the lack of the necessaries 
of life may be ended and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to their genius 
These proposals fall short of these objectives Yet the Committee con- 
sidered them earnestly in all their aspects because of then desire to find 
some way for the peaceful settlement of India’s problem and the ending 
of the conflict between India and England 

The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the establishment 
of a united, democratic Indian Federation, with a central authority, which 
would command respect from the nations of the world, maximum pro- 
vincial autonomy, and equal rights for all men and women in the country 
The limitation of the central authority as contained m the proposals, as 
well as the system of grouping of provmces, weakened the whole structure 
and was unfair to some provinces such as the NWF Province and Assam 
and to some of the minorities, notably the Sikhs The Committee dis- 
approved of this They felt however, that taking the proposals as a whole, 
there was sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthening the central 
authority and for fully ensuring the right of a province to act according 
to its choice in regard to grouping, and to give protection to such minori- 
ties as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage Certain other ob- 
jections were also raised on their behalf, notably the possibility of non- 
nationals takmg any part in the constitution-making It is clear that 
it would be a breach of both the letter and spirit of the Statement of 
May 16 if any non-lndian participated in votmg or standing for election 
of the Contsituent Assembly 

In the proposals for an Interim Government contained in the State- 
ment of June 16 the defects related to matters of vital concern to the 
Congress Some of these have been pointed out in the letter dated June 
25 of the Congress President to the Viceroy The Provisional Government 
must have powei and authority and responsibility and should function 
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ed by war, we have here the one country that has been seelang to apply 
the principles of democracy I have always felt myself that political 
India might be the light of Asia It is most unfoitunate circumstance 
that ]ust at the time when we have to deal with these great political 
issues there should be grave economic difficulties In particular we have 
very grave anxiety over India’s food supply 

“The House knows that the British Government are deeply concerned 
in this problem and the Minister of Food is now over in the United States 
with the Indian Delegation We shall do our utmost to help India 

“I do not think I should lefer to the social and economic difficulties 
except to say that I beheve that these difficulties can only be solved by 
Indians themselves because they are so closely bound up with the whole 
Indian way of life and outlook Whatever we can do to assist we shall 
do My colleagues aie gomg out to India resolved to succeed and I am 
sure everyone will wish them god speed” 
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m fact if not in law, as a de facto independent government leading to 
the full independence to come The members of such a government can 
onlv hold themselves responsible to the people and not to any external 
authority In the formation of a Piovisional or other government Con- 
gressmen can never give up the national character of the Congress, oi 
accept an artificial and unjust parity, oi agree to the veto of a communal 
p-roup The Committee are unable to accept the proposals foi the forma- 
tion of an Interim Government as contained in the Statement of June 16 

The Committee have, however, decided that the Congress should join 
the proposed Constituent Assembly, with a view to framing the constitu- 
tion of a flee, united and democratic India 

While the Committee have agreed to Congress paiticipation in the 
Constituent Assembly, it is in their opmion essential that a representative 
and responsible Provisional National Government be formed at the earliest 
possible date A contmuation of authoritarian and unrepresentative gov- 
ernment can only add to the suffering of famishing masses and increase 
discontent It will also put in jeopardy the work of the Constituent As- 
sembly, which can only function in a free envnonment 

The Working Committee recommend accordingly to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, and for the purpose of considermg and ratifying this 
recommendation they convene an emergent meeting of the AICC in 
Bombay on July 6 and 7, 1946 * 

New Delhi. 26th June. 1946 


MAULANA AZAD’S REVIEW OF NEGOTIATIONS (27-G-1946) 


“In oui prolonged negotiations with the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy my colleagues and I have throughout been guided by one govern- 
ing principle It was the achievement of Indian independence and the 
solution of all outstanding problems by methods of peaceful negotiation, ’ 
says the Congress President, Maulana Azad, in a review of the last three 
months’ negotiations 

“Such methods have both their advantages and then limitations,” he 
adds “Independence achieved through violence and conflict may be 
more spectacular, but entails endless suffering and bloodshed and leaves 
a heaitful of bitterness and hatred Peaceful methods leave no bittei 
trail, but neither are the results so spectacular as in a violent revolution 

“The present negotiations have therefore to be judged from this 
standard Keeping in mmd the method chosen and the peculiar nature 
of oui problems, dispassionate observers will be forced to admit that, 
though all OUI hopes have not been fulfilled, the results mark a decisive 
step forward towards the attarnment of our goal After searching dis- 
cussion and analysis this was the conclusion reached by the Congress 
Working Committee, and they have accordingly accepted the long-term 
proposals 


“As I have explamed in my statement of April 14, 1946, the Congress 
scheme for the solution of India’s political and constitutional problem 
rested upon two fundamental bases The Congress held that in the pecu- 
liai circumstances of India, a limited but organic and powerful Centre 
confined to certain basic subjects was inevitable A unitary Government 
could no more meet the requirements of the case then a division of India, 
inoo several independent States A second fundamental prmciple was 
the recognition of the complete autonomy of the provinces with all resi- 
duary powers vested in them Congress held that the provinces would 
admmister all ^cept the basic Central subjects From the nature of the 
would be open to the provinces to delegate to the Centre such 
they chose It is an open secret that the Cabinet Mis- 
proposals are framed according to the principles laid 
down in the Congress scheme 


^This Resolution ^as subsequently ratified b\ the AICC, atit 
on July 6th and 7th by a huge majority, ( 204. to 51 ) 


s emergent meeting held in Bombay 
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THE PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED (25-8-1946) 

The peisonnel of the first All-Indian National Interim Government 
at the Centie was announced by the Viceroy’s House yesterday It con- 
sists of 14 members, 12 of whom were named, the remainmg two Muslims 
will be appointed later The new Government will assume ofRce on Sep- 
tember 2 His Majesty the King has accepted the resignation of the 
present members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and has 
appointed the following — 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, 

Ml Asaf All, 

Mr C Rajagopalachari, 

Mr Sal at Chandra Bose, 

Di John Matthai 
Saidai Baldev Singh, 

Sii Shaffaat Ahmad Khan, 

Ml Jagjivan' Ram, 

Syed All Zaheer and 
Mr Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha 

Two more Muslim members will be appointed later 

The published names are those of five Hindus, three Muslims, and 
one representative each of tire Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, Siklis 
and Paisis Tlie list is the same as that embodied in the Statement of 
Jime 16, except for the Farsi and Muslims and the replacement of Mr 
Harekrishna Mahtab by Mr Saiat Chandra Bose 
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“A question about the implication of provincial autonomy was raised, 
dm mg the recent Simla Confeience It was asked that if 'the provmces 
were fully autonomous, did not two or more of them have the light if 
they chose, of setting up intei-piovmcial machinery for administering 
such subjects as they allocated to it’ The declared views of 'the Congress 
on the question of provincial autonomy did not permit a denial of the 
force in the contention 

“The only novel feature in the Cabinet Mission’s scheme is the idea 
of giouping the piovmces into thiee different sections As soon as the 
Constituent Assembly meets, it will, according to the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission, divide itself into three committees Each committee 
will be composed of members from piovmces in the appiopriate section 
and will together decide whether to form a group or not Section 15 of 
the Cabinet Mission’s pioposals has cleaily recognised the rights of 
provinces to foim groups oi not The Cabinet Mission intend that the 
provinces should exercise this right at a particular stage 

“Tlie Congiess Working Committee hold that, whatevei the intention 
of the Cabinet Mission, the statement of May 16 does not bear such inter- 
pietation They hold that the piovmces are fully autonomous and have 
the light to decide the question at any stage they like Section 15 and 
the general spirit of the pioposals suppoit the Congress interpretation 
The piovmces have the light to decide either at the very beginning before 
the gioup constitution has been fiamed at all or at the end aftei they 
have exammed the gioup constitution as it has emerged from the com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly 

“I am convinced that the Congress interpretation cannot be chal- 
lenged If a province decides to lemam outside the gioup from the very 
begmnmg, it cannot be compelled to come m 

“In assessing the lesults of 'the negotiations, we must not forget 
that the two mam objectives of the Congress have been the freedom and 
the unity of India The Congiess stand has been vindicated on both, 
these points The constitution-making body will be a purely Indian 
Assembly elected by Indian votes alone It will have the unfettered right 
to shape India’s future constitution and decide oui relations with the 
British Commonwealth and the rest of the woild And this sovereign 
Constituent Assembly will legislate not for a divided but for a united 
India All schemes of partition of India have been rejected once and 
for all The Union Centre may be limited, but it will be powerful and 
organic and will integrate into one harmonious whole the many provin- 
cial, linguistic and cultural diversities which chaiacterise contemporaiy 
India ’’—A P I 
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THE VICEROY’S BROADCAST (25-8-1946) 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 

'T shall implement fully His Majesty’s Government’s policy of giving 
the new Government the maximum freedom in the day-to-day admini- 
stration of the country,” said the Viceroy broadcasting on Saturday even- 
ing His Excellency made it clear that the offer made to the Muslim 
League was still open 

The Viceroy said “You will have heard the announcement of the 
names of the members of the new Interim Government, which will come 
into office very shortly You will, I am sure, all realise that a very 
momentous step forward has been taken on India’s road to freedom 
Some of you who listen to me may feel, however, that the step should 
not have been taken in this way or at this time It is to those that I 
want prmcipally to address myself tonight 

“You who are opposed to the formation of the new Government aie 
not, I assume, opposed to the mam policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
namely, to fulfil their pledges by malang India free to follow her own 
destiny You will also, I think, all agree that we need at once a Gov- 
ernment of Indians as representative as possible of political opinion in 
the country This is what I set out to secure but though five seats out 
of 14 were offered to the Muslim League, though assurances were given 
that the scheme of constitution -making would be worked in accordance 
with the procedure laid down, and though the new Interim Government 
IS to operate under the existing Constitution, it has not been possible at 
present to secure a coalition 

“No one could be soriier about the failure than I am No one could 
be more suie that it is a coalition Government in which both the main 
parties are represented that is needed at this moment in the interests 
of all parties and communities in India This is a view which I know 
that the President of the Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and his 
colleagues hold as strongly as I do His efforts, like mine, will still be 
directed to peisuadmg the League to join the Government 

The Muslim League need have no feai of being outvoted on any 
essential issue A coalition Government can only exist and function on 
the condition that both the mam parties to it are satisfied I will see 
that the most important portfolios are equitably shaied I sincerely 
trust that the League will reconsider their policy and decide to partici- 
pate m the Government 

“Meanwhile, however, the administration of India has to go on, and 
there are large issues which must be decided I am glad that the repre- 
sentatives of a very large body of political opinion in the country will 
be my colleagues m carrying on the Government I welcome them to 
my Council I am also glad that the Sikhs have now decided to partici- 
pate m the Constituent Assembly and in the Interim Government I have 
no doubt that their decision is a wise one 

“In the field of Provincial Autonomy, of course, my new Government 
will not have any power, or indeed any desire, to intervene in the field 
of provincial administration 

“The recent terrible occurrences m Calcutta have been a sobering 
reminder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential if India 
IS to survive the tarnsition to freedom I appeal, not only to the sober 
citizens, but to the young and discontented, to recogmse that no con- 
ceivable good either to themselves oi to their community or to India can 
come from violent words oi from violent deeds It is essential that m 
all provinces law and order is maintained and the protection of the 
ordinary peaceable citizens is assured with a firm but impartial hand and 
that no community is oppressed 

“The army had to be called in at Calcutta to restore order, and rightly 
so But I must remind you that to suppress civil disturbances is not 
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CARETAKER GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED (27-6-1946) 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday — ^The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
announced tonight that a tempoiaiy Caietakei Government of officials 
would be set up and that negotiations to foim a lepresentative Govern- 
ment would be adjourned foi a shoit inteival while elections to the 
Constituent Assembly took place 

The temporary Government, it is understood will take the form of 
Secietaries acting as heads of depaitments under the Viceroy In addi- 
tion, it IS probable that one oi two Executive Councillors belonging to the 
Civil Service will remain 

The Cabinet Mission will leave India on Saturday 

The text of the statement is as follows 

'"‘The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy are glad that constitution- 
makmg can now pioceed with the consent of the two major parties and 
of the States They welcome the statements made to them by the leaders 
of the Congress and the Muslim League that it is their intention to tiy and 
work in the Constituent Assembly so as to make it a speedy and effective 
means of devising the new constitutional aiiangements under which India 
can achieve hei independence They aie sure that the members of the 
Constituent Assembly who aie about to be elected will work in this spirit 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceioy regiet that it has not so far 
pioved possible to foim^ an inteiim coalition Government, but they are 
determined that the effort should be renewed in accordance with the 
terms of paiagraph 8 of their statement of June 16 Owing, however, to 
the veiy heavy buiden which has been cast upon the Viceioy and the 
representatives of the parties during the last three months, it is pro- 
posed that the further negotiations should be adjourned for a short inter- 
val during the tune while the elections for the Constituent Assembly will 
be takmg place It is hoped that when the discussions are resumed, the 
leaders of the two major parties, who have all expressed their agreement 
with the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission on the need foi the speedy for- 
mation of a representative Interim Government, will do their utmost 
to arrive at an accommodation upon the composition of that Govern- 
ment 

“As the Government of India must be cairied on until a new Intel im 
Government can be formed, it is the intention of the Viceroy to set up 
a temporaiy caretaker Government of officials 

“It is not possible for the Cabinet Mission to remain longer in India 
as they must return to report to the British Cabinet and Parliament and 
also to resume their work from winch they have been absent foi over 
three months They therefore propose to leave India on Saturday next, 
June 29 In leaving India the membeis of the Cabinet Mission express 
their cordial thanks for all the courtsey and consideration which they 
have leceived as guests in the country and they most sincerely trust that 
the steps which have been initiated will lead to a speedy realisation of the 
hopes and wishes of the Indian people ” 

[Paiagraph 8 of the statement of June 16 xeads as foUows —“In the 
event of the two major parties or either of them proving unwilling to 
^ X® setting up a coalition Government on the above lines, it is 
rae intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Governinent which will be as lepresentative as possible of those willing 
•to accept the statement of May 16 ”] 
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the normal duty of the army, hut that of the Provincial Government 
The use of the aimy is a last resouice only 

“The War Membei in the new Government will be an Indian, and 
this IS a change which both the Commandei-in-Chief and I waimly wel- 
come But the constitutional position of the armed forces is in no way 
changed They still owe allegiance, m accoi dance with their oath, to 
the King-Emperoi, to whom and Parliament I am still responsible 

“In ^ite of all immediate appeaiances, I believe there is yet a 
chance of agieement between the two principal parties I am quite 
sure that there is a veiy laige body of opinion in both parties and of 
non-party men who would welcome such an agreement, and I hope they 
will all work for it I would appeal also to the Press to use its very 
great influence on the side of moderation and compromise Remember, 
the Interim Government can be re-formed tomorrow if the League de- 
cide to come in Meanwhile, it will administei in the interests of the 
country as a whole and not of any one paity or cieed 

“It IS essential also that the work of the Constituent Assembly 
should begin as eaily as possible Here again let me remind you that 
assurances have been given to the Muslim League that the piocedure 
laid down in the Statement of May 16 regarding the framing of provincial 
and group constitutions will be faithfully adhered to, that there can be 
no question of any change in the fundamental principles proposed for 
the Constituent Assembly in Paiagraph i5 of the Cabinet Mission’s state- 
ment of May 16 or of a decision on a main communal issue without a 
majoiity of both majoi communities, and that the Congress are ready 
to agiee that any dispute or interpretation may be referred to the Federal 
Couit I sincerely trust that the Muslim League will reconsider their 
decision not to take part in a plan which promises to give them so wide 
a field in which to piotect the interests and to decide the future of the 
Muslims of India ” 


MR JINNAH’S REPLY TO THE VICEROY (26-8-1946) 

Ml M A Jinnah, Piesident of the All-India Muslim League, has issued 
the following statement to the pi ess — 

“It IS to be legretted that the Viceroy in his broadcast on Saturday 
(25-8-46) should have made such a misleading statement and contrary to 
facts that, though five seats out of 14 were offered to the Muslim League, 
though assurances were given that the scheme of constitution-making 
would be worked in accordance with the procedure laid down, and though 
the new Interim Government is to operate under the existing constitu- 
tion, it has not been possible to secure a coalition The truth is that the 
Viceroy wrote to me on July 22 making certain proposals which were 
virtually and substantially different fiom the Interim Government pro- 
posals embodied in the Statement of June 16 and the assurances given 
to the Muslim League, enclosing a copy of a similar letter addressed by 
him to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

“This was on the eve of the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League and the Viceroy knew full well that a grave situation 
had been created and that there were serious apprehensions and mis- 
givings about the policy of His Maaesty’s Government and his attitude 
in the matter Nevertheless, there is not a single word m his letter of 
July 22 with regard to oui position vis-a-vis the Constituent Assembly in 
the light of the decision of the Congress, the pronouncements of the 
Congress leaders and the directive given by the Assam Assembly to 
Assam’s representatives on the Constituent Assembly to have nothing to 
do with the “C” group 
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THE FOLLOWING TWO RESOLUTIONS WERE ADOPTED BY THE ALL- 
INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE AT ITS MEETING IN BOIMBAY ON 27TH JULY 

AND SUBSEQUENT DAYS 

‘“On June 6, 1946, the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
accepted the Scheme embodied m the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation and the Viceroy, dated 16th May, 1946, and explained by them in 
their statement, dated 25th May, 1946 

“The scheme of the Cabinet Delegation fell far short of the demand 
of the Muslim nation for the immediate establishment of an independent 
and fully soveieign state of Pakistan comprising the six Muslim pro- 
vinces but the Council accepted a Union Centre for ten years strictly 
confined to three subjects, namely. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
munications, since the scheme laid down ceitam fundamentals and safe- 
guards and provided for the grouping separately of the six Muslim Pro- 
vinces in Sections B and C for the purpose of framing their provincial 
and group constitutions unfettered by the Union in any way, and also 
with a view to ending the Hindu-Mushm deadlock peacefully and accele- 
rate the attamment of freedom of the peoples of India 

“In arriving at this decision, the Council was also greatly mfiuenced 
by the statement of the President, which he made with the authority of 
the Viceroy, that the Interim Government, which was an integial part 
of the Mission’s Scheme, was going to be formed on the basis of a for- 
mula, namely, five Muslim League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian 
Christian oi Anglo-Indian and the most important portfolios to be dis- 
tributed equally between the two major partres, the Muslim League and 
the Congress 

“The Council authorised the President to take such decision and 
action with regard to further details of setting up the Interim Govern- 
ment as he deemed fit and proper In that very resolution, the Council 
also reserved the right to modify and revise this policy, if the course of 
events so required 

“That the British Government have committed a breach of faith 
with the Muslim League in that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
went back on the original formula of 5 5 2 for the setting up of the 
Interim Government to placate the Congress 

“The Viceroy having gone back on the original formula upon the 
faith of which the Muslim League Council came to their decision on the 
6th of June, suggested a new basis of 5 5 3 and after carrying on con- 
siderable negotiations with the Congress and having failed to get the 
Congress to agree to it, intimated to the parties on the 15th of June that 
he and the Cabinet Mission would issue their final statement with regard 
to the setting up of the Interim Government 

“Accordingly, on June 16, the President of the Muslim League re- 
ceived a Statement embodying what was announced to be the final deci- 
sion for settmg up the Interim Government by the Viceroy, making it 
clear that if either of the two major parties refused to accept the state- 
ment of June 16, the Viceroy would proceed -to form the Interim Gov- 
ernment with the major party accepting it and such other representa- 
tives as were willing to join This was explicitly lard down m Paragraph 
8 of the statement of June 16 

“Even this final decision of the Cabinet Mission of the 16th of Jime 
with regard to the formlation of the Interim Government was rejected by 
the Congress, whereas the Muslim League definitely accepted it although 
it was different from the original formula, that is, 5 5 2,— because the 
Viceroy provided safeguards and gave other assurances which are stated 
in his letter dated June 20, 1946 

“The Viceroy, however, scrapped the proposal of June 16 and post- 
poned the formation of the Interim Government on the plea concocted 
by the legalistic talents of the Cabinet Mission putting a most fantastic 
and dishonest construction upon Paragraph 8 of the statement, to the 
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“I leplied to the Viceroy on July 31 clearly stating our position with 
regard to his new move which was obviously intended to meet the Con- 
giess wishes, for else what justification was there for him to depart 
even from the final proposals embodied in the Statement of June 16*? 
Will the Viceroy explain why should there be any departure from those 
proposals and the assurances that were given to us and foi whose ad- 
vantage IS this new move being made by him*? 

“I received a reply from him dated August 8 acknowledging my 
letter of July 31 It is amazing that he should have stated therein that 
his suggestion in his letter of July 22 was the ‘same as the one the Mus- 
lim League Working Committee accepted at the end of June namely, 
G 5 3 This IS entirely incorrect as has been already pointed out by me 
m my letter of July 31 He fuither says 

‘In view of the League Resolution of the July 29, I have now decided 
to invite the Congress to make proposals foi an Interim Government and 
I am sure that if they make a reasonable offer to you of a Coalition, I can 
rely upon for a ready response ’ 

“I had and have no knowledge or information as to what actually 
transpired between the Congress and the Viceioy but Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, I suppose as arranged, came to see me on August 15 It was merely 
a formality and he made his offei that the Congress were willing to give 
out of fourteen five seats to the Muslim League and the remaining nine 
were to be nominated by them including one Muslim of then choice, that 
he was not forming the Executive Council under the present Constitution 
but a Provisional National Government responsible to the present Legisla- 
tive Assembly and he made it clear in his letter of August 15 in reply to 
mine of the same date that whale he was willing to discuss the larger 
question with me, he had no new suggestion to make and added, ‘per- 
hapo you may be able to make a new approach’ and when I did make a 
suggestion, he turned it down saying that the Congress stand was the 
same as laid down in then Resolution of Delhi passed on June 26 and that 
the Wardha Resolution of August lO had only reaffirmed that stand and 
this was repeated by him at the Press Conference on August 16 before his 
departure for Delhi to meet the Viceroy I informed Pandit Nehru that in 
these circumstances there was no chance of my Working Committee oi 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League accepting his proposals 

“Thereafter the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru and the Congress leaders have 
now for nearly a week earned on then discussions and negotiations behind 
my back and without any knowledge or information being furnished to 
me except the communique that was issued last night announcing the 
formation of the Interim Government and the Viceroy’s bioadcast As 
the Viceroy has already disclosed the alleged offer without stating what 
reply he has received fiom me, I am herewith releasing the correspon- 
dence — 

VICEROY’S letter TO MR JINNAH, BATED JULY, 22, 1946 

Personal & Confidential 
Dear Mr Jmnah, 

1 declare my intention of replacing the present Caretaker Government 
of officials by an Intel im Coalition Government as soon as possible, and 
am now putting it to you as President of the Muslim League and to the 
President of the Congress the proposals set out below — 

2 I think you will probably agree with me that our negotiations both 
this Summer and last year were hampered by the attendant publicity I 
am, therefore seeking your co-operation in conducting at any rate the 
preliminary stages of the negotiations on a strictly personal and secret 
basis between myself and the two Presidents I very much hope that you 
will prevent the correspondence bemg known to or discussed in the Press 
until we have seen whether we can find some basis of agreement I realise 
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effect that as both the major parties that is, the Muslim League and the 
Congiess, had accepted the statement of May 16, the question of Inteiim 
Goveinment could only be taken up in consultation with the lepiesenta- 
tives of both the parties de novo 

“Even assuming that this construction was tenable, for which there 
is no warrant, the Congress had, by then conditional acceptance with 
reservatoins and interpretations of then own, as laid down in the letter 
of the President of the Congress dated June 25 and the resolution of the 
Working Committee of the Congiess passed at Delhi on June 26, repu- 
diating the very fundamentals of the scheme and, in fact, rejected the 
statement of May 16 and, 'therefore, in no event there was any justifica- 
tion, whatsoever, for abandoning the final proposals of June 16 

As regards the proposal embodied in the statements of the i6th and 
25th of May of the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, the Muslim League 
alone of the two major pai'ties has accepted it 

“The Congiess have not accepted it, because then acceptance is con- 
ditional and subject to then own interpretation which is contrary to the 
authoritative statements of the Mission and the Viceroy issued on the 
16th and 25th of May The Congress have made it clear that they do 
not accept any of the terms or the fundamentals of the scheme but that 
they have agreed only 'to go into the Constituent Assembly and to nothing 
else, and that the Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body and can 
take such decisions as it may think proper in total disregard of the 
terms and the basis on which it is to be set up Subsequently they made 
this furthei clear beyond doubt in the speeches that were made at the 
meetmg of the All -India Congress Committee in Bombay on July 6 by 
prominent members of the Congress and m the statement of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress, to a press conference 
on July 10 in Bombay and then again even after the debate in Parlia- 
ment in a public speech by him at Delhi on July 22 

“The result is that of the two major parties, the Muslim League alone 
has accepted the statements of May 16 and 25 according to the spirit and 
letter of the proposals embodied therein In spite of the attention of 
the Secretary of State for India having been drawn to this situation by 
the statement of the President of the Muslim League on July 13 from 
Hyderabad (Deccan), in the course of the recent debate, neither Sir 
Stafford Cfipps m the House of Commons noi Lord Pethick-Lawrence in 
the House of Lords, have provided or suggested any means or machinery 
to prevent the Constituent Assembly from takmg decisions which would 
be ultra vires and not competent for the Assembly to do so The only 
reply to this matter that the Secretary of State gave was a mere express- 
ion of pious hope and said “that would not be fair to the other parties 
who go in ” 

“Once the Constituent Assembly has been summoned and met, ther“ 
is no provision or power that could pi event any decision from being 
taken by the Congiess with its overwhelmmg majority, which would not 
be competent for the Assembly to take or which would be ultra viies of 
it, and however repugnant it might be to the letter and the spirit of the 
scheme It would rest entirely with the majority to take such decisions 
as they may think proper to suit them, the Congiess has already secured 
by sheer number an overwhelming Hindu Caste majori^ and they will 
be in a position to use the Assembly in the manner in which they have 
already declared, that is, that they will wreck the basic form of the 
giouping of the provinces and extend the scope, powers and subjects of 
the Union Centre which is confined strictly to three specific subjects as 
laid aown in Paragraph 15 and provided for in Paragraph 19 of the state- 
mens of May 16 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, collectively and individually, 
have stated several times that the basic principles were laid down to 
ermble the major parties to join the Constituent Assembly and that the 
scheme cannot succeed unless it is worked in a spirit of co-opeiation 
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of course that you will have at some stage to secuie the approval of your 
Woiking Committee but I believe it will be best to try and reach some 
basis of agreement between ourselves as a first step 

The Proposals 

I propose the following for your consideration 

(a) The Intel im Government will consist of 14 members 

(b) Six members (to include one Scheduled Caste representative) will 
be nominated by the Congress Five membeis will be nominated by the 
Muslim League Three representatives of Minorities will be nominated by 
the Viceroy, one of these places will be kept for a Sikh 

It will not be open to either Congress or the Muslim League to object to 
the names submitted by the other party provided they are accepted by the 
Viceroy 

(c) Distribution of portfolios will be decided after the Parties have 
agreed to enter the Government and have submitted" their names The 
Congress and the Muslim League will each have an equitable share of 
the most important portfolios 

(d) The assurances about the status of the Interim Government 
which I gave m my letter dated May 30, to Maulana Azad will stand 

3 I would welcome a convention, if freely offered by the Congress, 
that major communal issues can only be decided by the assent of both 
the major parties, but I have never thought that it was essential to 
make this a formal condition since in fact a Coalition Government could 
work on no other basis 

4 I smcerely trust that your party will agree to co-operate m the 
administration of Ijndia on the above basis, wlnle the work of constitu- 
tion-making proceeds I am confident that this will be of the greatest 
possible benefit to India I suggest that we should not spend further time 
in negotiation, but should try out at once a Government on the basis 
proposed above If it does not work, and you find the condition unsatis- 
factory, it wrll be open to you to withdraw, but I am confident that you 
will not 

5 Would you be good enough to let me know very soon whether the 
Muslim League will enter m the Interim Government on this basis’ I 
have written m similar terms to Pandit Nehru and enclose a copy of my 
letter to him 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL 

P S I am seeing Pandit Nehru this afternoon on other matters and 
will hand him this letter then 

MR JINNAR’S REPLY TO THE ABOVE, DAlED JULY 31, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell — ^I am in receipt of your letter of July 22 and I 
notice that this is the fourth basis that you are suggestmg for the for- 
mation of your Interim Government From 5 5 2 you came to 5 5 3 and 
then to 5 5 4 as embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and yourself dated June 16, 1946, which was announced by you as final 
Now you are making this fourth proposal, le, 6 5 3 

Every tune the Congress turned down the previous three proposals as 
you were unable to appease them or propitiate them, and every time the 
departure from what we were assured of in your letter of June 20 

You categorically state m your letter of June 20 paragraph 5 that 
no decision on a major communal issue would be taken by the Interim 
Government “if a majority of the representatives of either of the two 
major parties were opposed to it,” whereas now in the present proposals 
^u inform me that you will welcome a convention if freely offeied by 
the Congress' 
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8 When accommodation is limitedi in educational institutions, places 
may be reserved for different communities in the province but the reservation 
should be in a fair proportion Preference -m such educational institutions 
may be given to people of the province 

9 In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken language the 
medium of instruetion in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such 
aieas provision should also be made for instruction in IBndustani m the 
primary schools for those whose mother-tongue is Hindustani, if there is a 
reasonable number of students speaking Hindustani Similarly^ in Hindu- 
stani speaking areas, education in primary schools should be given* through 
the medium of the language of the province, but the State should provide 
for education through the medium of any other language, where there is a 
demand for it on the part of the residents of any district where this other 
language is spoken 

10 The Working Committee earnestly trust that the above conclusions 
will be accepted and acted upon by all the parties concerned in Bihar and the 
regrettable controversy m the province will cease 

11 The conclusions should also guide the general policy of other 
provincial administrations m these matters herein dealt with ” 

A like affair is the one relating to the disqualifications and disabilities 
affecting the State sub] ects in the Province The All India MarvadiF ederation 
had made a representation to the Congress and the Working Committee 
expressed it as its Opinion that all the disqualifications in the way of Govern- 
ment service and Franchise affecting State subjects in the Provinces should 
be removed and the Congress Governments were requested to take such step 
as might be necessary to have this done under Section 262 of the Government 
of India Act 

Although Provincial Autonomy was clearly defined in respect of its 
scope and limitations yet there arose in actual administration from time to 
time points and issues which could not be visualised either by the Government 
or by the Congress One such point had centred round the release of a 
certain class of political prisoners m the Provinces of Bihar and U P This 
point has been discussed at length in the foregoing pages A new and alto- 
gether unexpected situation developed m Orissa when the permanent Gover- 
nor Sir John Hubback was about to go on leave The acting appointment 
was given tooneMr Dann,a member of the Civil Service who was subordinate 
to the ministers and as commissioner of excise had interposed certain diffi- 
culties in the way of Prohibition m Orissa His conduct m committee was so 
impertinent that not only did he go beyond his limitations as a subordinate 
- officer of the ministry but he virtually insulted them by expressing his personal 
opmions on prohibition The appomtment of such a person was considered 
highly undesirable and was in contravention of the usual convention prevail- 
ing in other countries It was obviously difficult for ministers to act as 
immsters to those who had been their subordinates and who might have in 
fact fallen into disfavour with them The ministers in Orissa under 
the circumstances took the only course open to them and lodged their protest 
against the appointment expressing at the same time their strong disagree- 
ment with it and the Congress Working Committee invited the authorities 
to revise the appomtment and incidentally suggested the adoption of the 
recognised convention elesewhere of appointing Chief Justice as the acting 

* In Hindustani, but if there is a reasonable number of Bengali speaking students 
they sholud be taught m Bengali 


/ 
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Governor It is a matter for gratification that the threatened crisis was 
averted at the last moment by the cancellation of Ins leave by Sir John 
Habback under the following notification — “ In view of the nnstabihty 
of the pohtical situation which he would be bound to leave to his successor, 
H E the Governor of Orissa does not feel justified in proceeding with his 
original plan and considers that he has in the interests of the province no 
option but to ask for the cancellation of the leave granted to him. The 
Secretary of State has acceded to his reejuest with the concurrence of the 
Governor General.” 


Responsible Government implied the power of legislature to change the 
ministries as and when oceasions arise and the very first instance of a cabinet 
wisis arose in Sind, the youngest province of India so early as in March 1938 
Birt in provinces where no single party has a clear majority ns the Congress 
haam six provinces, the formation of new ministry is not half so easy as 
the deposition of the existing one Responsibility always brings in its tram 
a certein measure of discontent and it has been rightly observed that for one 
(wuotjul friend a Prenner makes, he makes ten ceriam enemies But if the 
Rremer IS supported by an unshakable majority the antagonisms that follov 

IS decisions and acts, pass over him as so many gusts ofvind,only perhaps 

nUay supplant him- When, however, there is no such 

behind his back, a number of common foes would make .a 
since pohtics finds strange bcd-fellous, — successfully and 
nseat the Minitry When, therefore, the Sind Ministry vas voted down 

farlrlv formation of nn alternative ministry 

th^t attitude of friendliness or otherwise 

On tksfcoasmf aspirants to office 

by the Governnr^^f Assembly Congress Party was invited 

u^exSd f towards the crisis. That 

th’.^nf 1 ^^'■^"Stli of the Congress Party was only 

commanded ai 

question that the Sind Legislative Assembly It -was out of the 

ministry for sudi ^^^ress members could form a 

uneas^nay SdesLblT precarious and be based upon 

fore, took thrcOTrect arhSr TlY ^°"P" The Congress, th^e- 
was willing to lend Congress Party was prepared and 

replace thefallen minister ^ the new coalition that was being formed to 
Allah Bux, the leader o/the IV noting here is that Khan Bahadur 

Congress Partv asciir^^d f I, i coalition in a letter to the leader of the 
Bux) formed*^ Congress Party that if he (AUah 

accord with th^e of the’ C programme would be in general 

Party rephed ^ tht ^ \ circumstances the Congress 

any legislative retaimng its full freedom to oppose 
watch Its work for a hlinistry, they would 

a move which would initiate or support 

Party wouSeZel fw mimstoy and that thereafter the Congress 
for the formation of o *heir final policy Thus was the way paved 

virtually repeated themc^V'^^ ranistry and the events that happened in Smd 

Phe Central Executive and the PnrhQTv?^ provinces out of eleven 

^ept in close touch with ttio /t i mentary Board of the Congress were 
ions 

n>e aammistrabon of sfx protmoes hv ^ confirmed by the former 

provinces by Congress Mimstries w^as bound in 
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As you have written this letter to me and is stiictly personal and 
secret I can only say that m my opinion there is no chance of my Work- 
nig Committee accepting this proposal 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sdl M A JINNAH” 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY, DATED AUGUST 8, 1946 
Personal and Secret 
Deal Ml Jinnah, 

1 have leceived your letter of July 3i about my proposal foi an Interim 
Government 

2 I am sorry that things have gone the way they have, but I do not 
think it would be profitable now to enter into a detailed discussion of 

'the points you laise in youi letter I will only remand you that the basis 
nf representation which I suggested in the letter to which you now 
reply is the same as the one the Muslim League Working Committee 
accepted at the end of June namely, 6 5 3 

3 In view of the League resolutions of July 29 I have now decided 
to invite the Congress to make proposals for an Interim Government, 
and. I am sure that if they make a leasonable offer to you of a coalition, 
I can rely on you for a ready response I have told the President of the 
Congress that any Interim Government would be on the basis of the 
assurances given in my letter of May 30 to Maulana Azad 
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General m Nanking and Washington and so we have contacts which we 
-can develop We can give them a higher status and have direct relations 
with these Governments 


We should like the same type of relations with Russia but foi the 
moment we have noip and we have to explore, investigate and then estab- 
lish it aftei consul uation with the Soviet Government We certainly want 
w develop those relations from every point of view, because apait from 
Russia s intrinsic impoitance in world affaiis today, the Soviet Union is 
our neighbour, and it is always desirable to have neighbourlv relations 
with neighbouis” 


Asked what the status of our lepresentatives would be in Nanking 
and Washington, Pandit Nehiu said that the designation had not' been 
finally settled, but it might very well be Ambassador 

The Government of India would informally contact the various coun- 
tries of Europe, including, of course, France, and find out exactly what 
kind of representatives they would like to exchange with us This applied 
also to Russia and the various countries of Asia Government intended to 
send a goodwill mission to the Middle Eastern countries Egypt, Iian, 
Iraq, not with a view to conveying any special political message but a 
message of goodwill and friendliness and our desire to have closer relations, 
diplomatic, cultural, etc 

“We hope we shall be able to get Maulana Abul Kalam A^zad to lead 
it,” he said The personnel of the mission to Europe had not yet been 
chosen, but it was hoped that one of the persons who would help us in 
this matter would be Mr Krishna Menon (President of the India League, 
London) He did not know whether Mr Menon would go to Russia That 
would depend upon arrangements to be made latei 

Asked whether the Government of India intended sending o'l-hei 
Indian women to international conferences as they were sending Mrs 
Pandit to the UNO General Assembly, Pandit Nehru said ‘ We will be 
very glad to send them not only to these international conferences but 
to appoint them permanently as Ministers and Ambassadois ” 

Referring to the High Commissioner’s Office in London, Pandit Nehru 
said that so far it had haidly dealt with political matters It was mainly 
concerned with pay, pensions and some other odd jobs but obviously, in 
the changed circumstances, this office, by whatever name it was called, 
was likely to be much more impoitant than it had been m the past 

Asked whethei he foresaw any contingency in which India’s policy 
would be directly opposed to that of Gieat Biitain in international con- 
ferences, Pandit Nehru said ‘Even in the past, to some extent India has 
voted against a British proposal That has happened and it is quite 
conceivable that many such occasions may arise Naturally, India, in 
any international conference or elsewhere, goes theie not to quarrel 
with people but to get things done, as far as possible, in her own way 
It IS not always possible to get one’s way in these international confei- 
ences and, as you see, there are all manner of gioupmgs and pulls in 
different directions and an issue which seems quite simple is not simple 
because the background is very difficult, but occasions may arise when 
India may be opposed to the foreign policy of any country, including 
England 

Pandit Nehru explained that if the new Government had v/anted to 
(Change the personnel of the delegation to the Pans Conference it could 
certainly have done so, but, things being what they weie at the confei- 
ence, they did not think it woith while in the last stages to make any 
changes “But whoever the delegates or representatives are and what- 
ever their previous backgrounds may be, obviously they have to carry 
out instructions sent fiom here Maybe, in some matters they have no 
instructions, because amendments come up suddenly and in large num- 
bers, and it is not easy to keep pace with them Tlien they have Jo 
exercise their discretion within the larger instructions sent to them 
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The following is the text of Mr Jinnah’s statement 

“My reaction to the Viceroy’s broadcast is that he has struck a 
seveie blow to the Muslim League and Muslim India, but I am sure 
that the Mussalmans of India will bear this up with fortitude and courage 
and learn lessons from our failure to secure our ]ust and honourable 
position in the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly 

“I once more repeat my question why has the Viceroy gone back on 
what was announced in the Statement of the Cabinet 'Delegation and the 
Viceroy on June 16 as final, and the assurances given to the Muslim 
League in his letter dated June 20’ What had happened between June 
16 and July 22 that he was pleased to change that formula vitally and 
substantially, and what has happened between July 22 and August 24 
that he has gone ahead and jammed in a one-party Government’ 

“He says in his broadcast that he was addressing those who advised - 
him that this step should not have been taken in this way or at this 
tune I was one of those unfortunate persons, and I still maintain that 
the step that he has taken is most unwise and unstatesmanlike and is 
fraught with dangerous and serious consequences, and he has only added 
insult to injury by nominating thiee Muslims, who he knows do not 
command either the respect or confidence of Muslim India, and two 
more Muslim names still remain to be announced 

“He IS still harping that we are not opposed to the main policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to fulfil their pledges by making India free 
to follow her own destiny Of course, we are not opposed to the freedom 
of the peoples of India, and we have made it clear that the only solution 
of India’s problem is a division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan, 
which would mean real freedom for the two major nations and every 
possible safeguard for the minorities in the respective States 

“I am sornei than the Viceroy is about his failure to secure a coali- 
tion Government, but my sorrow springs from a different fountain and 
for different reasons from those of his I am glad that the Viceroy 
realises that what is needed is a coalition Government in which both 
the main parties are represented, and I am glad that he is also speaking 
on behalf of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the Congress that they hold 
this viev/ as strongly as he does and that their efforts will still be direct- 
ed to persuade the League to join the Government I do not know what 
the Viceroy means when he says, in his broadcast, of his offer that has 
been made and which is still open It is so vague except that the Mus- 
lim League will have five seats Nothing else is clearly stated 

“He has referred to many other things into which I need not go at 
present As regards the ‘Constituent Assembly,’ I do not know what he 
means when he says that ‘here again let me remind you that assurances 
have been given to the League that the procedure laid down in the State- 
ment of May 16 regarding the framing of provincial and group consti- 
tutions v/ill be faithfully adhered to It is not a procedure It is funda- 
mental and basic The question is whether it can be changed in any 
way whatsoever 

“Then he proceeds to say that there can be mo question of any change 
in the fundamental principles proposed for the Constituent Assembly in 
Paragraph 15 of the Statement of May 16th and he echoes that the 
Congress is ready to agree that any dispute or interpretation may be 
referied to the Federal Court But how can he expect an agreement on 
the terms and fundamentals of the Statement of May 16 when one party 
puts one interpretation contrary to the authoritative statement of the 
Mission, dated May 25, and the other party puts a different interpretation, 
vmich IS more in accord with the Statement of May 25’ But he compla- 
cently goes on to say that any dispute or interpretation may be referred 
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Pandit Nehru said that the term of office of those who represented 
India in vaiious countiies had expired or was on the point of expiring 
and the question of fresh appointments was before Government 

He replied in the affirmative to a question whether the status of dip- 
lomatic representatives would be reciprocal If we sent an Ambassador 
to Washmgton oi Nanking, they would also send an Ambassador to New 
Delhi The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs had informally indi- 
cated to the Government of India that the Australian Government would 
be happy to raise the status of the Australian High Commissioner here 
to that of Minister Naturally, that meant that oui representative in 
Australia would also become a Minister 

Asked whether we would function at international conferences as one 
bloc with the Commonwealth countries Pandit Nehiu said “We are 
going to function just as a bloc in the sense that we must follow which- 
ever way the bloc goes We shall confer with them We shall try to get 
them round to our viewpoint When we do not succeed, we shall differ 
and go oui way ’’ 

In the past, said Pandit Nehiu, the Indian delegates had functioned 
very much like a kind of camp followers of the British delegation About 
15 to 20 years ago, they were practically appointed by the Secretary of 
State in consultation with the Government of India oi vice versa Tliat 
practice had been gradually fading off although it did exist He believ- 
ed that it was growing more common at these conferences for the Indian 
delegates to confer occasionally with representatives from Asian coun- 
tries, because they felt that Asia had certain interests which they should 
protect, all together Normally speaking, Asia’s representation of inter- 
national conferences, bodies and commissions was very poor compared 
to Europe’s Whenever such a matter arose, which was an Asian question, 
they all held together, may be with other countries like Egypt 

Pandit Nehru said it was a very well known fact that Indians were 
hundred per cent, in sympathy with the Indonesian Republic “We want 
them to win through and establish their freedom in Indonesia, and we 
should like to help and support them in every way in their task We 
have not recognised the Indonesian Republic in the formal sense that 
nations recognise other nations, but in practice we recognise it’’ 

It was conceivable, said Pandit Nehru, that our views in regard to 
this matter or in regard to Iran were not exactly the same as the British 
Government’s “Our interests may not be the same We have no interest 
in policing other countries’ affairs 

“The British Empire, bemg a very spread-out organism, obviously has 
all manner of interest with which we may not be concerned In fact we 
might be apprehensive of being dragged into other people’s quarrels We 
do not want that to happen All these matters are m a transitional 
stage Wliat we are aiming at is quite clear, what we can or v^e may 
do tomorrow is not quite so clear ’’ 

Asked as to what extent his department would be in a position to 
work towards the withdrawal of British troops from countries to which 
the British had sent them, Pandit Nehru said “We are entirely opposed 
to policing other countries, and more especially opposed to the use of 
any Indian resources, men or money, in opposibon to the national move- 
ment in any other country We should like to have all our Indian troops 
back in India, wherever they may be We have been assured that this 
process is going on It seems to us that it has taken longer than it need 
have done, but the principle is admitted that, they must come back For 
instance from Indonesia many have come back A fair number still 
lemains there, but we are told that all of them will be back by the end of 
JNovember Apart from the question of shipping whenever the question 
01 troops comes in, one has to deal with complicated and rather static 
organisms like War Offices’’ 

Nehiu mentioned that the military authorities m 
Java did not give proper facilities for the transport of Indonesian rice 
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to the Federal Court To begin with, there is no provision for such a 
•dispute being referred to the Federal Court, and secondly, on the very 
threshold the parties fundamentally differ in then interpretations regard- 
ing the basic terms Are we going to commence the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly with litigation and law suits in the Federal Court’ 
Is this the spirit in which the future constitution can be framed affecting 
400 million people of this sub-continent’ 

“If the Viceroy’s appeal is really sincere, and if he is in earnest, he 
should translate it into concrete proposals and by his deeds and action ” 
—API 
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allocated to India “We have taken up a very strong Ime in regaid to 
that matter,” he said 

“The kernel of our policy,” said Pandit Nehru, “is the ending of colo- 
nialism all over Asia, or foi that matter, in Africa and elsewhere, and racial 
equality, or I should say, equality of opportunity for all races, no legal 
bar, etc , and the end of domination or exploitation of one nation by 
another ” 

Replymg to another question. Pandit Nehru said that ultimately 
India’s representative in London, whether he was called Ambassador oi 
by whatevei designation, would deal with India’s relations with !ltogland 
direct The India Office was bound to be liquidated anyhow Exactly 
when it would be liquidated, he could not say 

India would follow a very friendly policy towards Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, said Pandit Nehru In reply to a further question about Nepal, 
he said “Nepal is an independent country so far as we are concerned If, 
m future, Nepal chooses to have some kind of closer union with India, 
we shall welcome it” 

Questioned whether the appomtment of a Mimstei or Ambassador 
to China or the USA would take place in the near future. Pandit Nehru 
said “I should say it might well take place within the neirt two or three 
montlrs or sooner ” 

Referring to the North-West Frontier tubal question. Pandit Nehru 
said he believed that the North-West Frontier Province Ministry did not 
know anything about the recent bombing operations till about the end of 
August When he took charge, on September 2, in effect largely the ope- 
rations had moie oi less concluded For the first three or four days, till 
September 6 or so, he did not know anything about them “When I 
heard of this bombing, I was terribly worried because it was an urgent 
and vital matter, but as that ended, we got some leisure to think about 
it and we are thinking about it and, I hope, maybe early next month, to 
pay short visit to these tribal areas myself to meet the people chiefly 
concerned, that is the Goveinoi, the tribal people, the Frontier Govern- 
ment, and then come back here and, in consultation with others, to lay 
down some general lines of policy which could be discussed by the 
Cabinet ” 

Pandit Nehiu added “We shall seek the good offices of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar lihan and, m fact, I hope to have him with me ” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the positive policy they had to pur- 
sue in the tribal areas would also depend on certain external factors like 
Afghanistan Tire mattei was very complicated On the one hand, the 
people of the Frontier, foi various reasons, economic or other, sometimes 
indulged in raids, kidnapping and killing people and this kind of thing 
could not be tolerated “On the other hand, oui approach to the ques- 
tion ought to be as friendly as possible but also as firm as possible ” 

The fundamental thing was that we could not possibly go on just 
In the way we had been going on Behind all this probably was the 
economic background If mineral resources were available m the tribal 
areas he did not yet know whether they existed — we might develop 
them We might develop liospitals, schools and the rest He thought 
that the spending of a large amount of money, as done in the past as 
some kind of bribe oi hush money, was not a good way of producing a 
right psychology in a people Tliat money, he would still like to go to 
those frontier areas as without it, there might be a crisis, but he would 
like it to go m for constructive efforts which would raise their standards 
and give them new employment 

Referring to the Advisory Council suggested for Baluchistan, preli- 
mmaiy to the introduction of a fuller demociatic system of administra- 
tion, Pandit Nehru said he did not know Baluchistan sufficiently, but the 
three organisations he had heard and, therefore, suggested weie the 
Anjuman-e-Watan, the Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema This 
course was suggested in view of the fact that it would have taken six oi 
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PANDIT NEHKU’S BROADCAST (7-9-1946) 

Following IS the text of the bioadcast — 

Friends and Comrades— Jai Hind 

Six days ago, my colleagues and I sat on the chairs of high office 
in the Government of India A new government came into being in this 
ancient land, the Intel im or Provisional Government we called it, the 
stepping stone to the full independence of India Many thousands of 
messages of greeting and goodwishes came to us from all parts of the 
world and from every nook and corner of India And yet we asked for 
no celebration of this histone event and even restrained our people’s 
enthusiasm For we wanted them to realise that we were yet on the 
march and the goal had still to be reached There were many difficulties 
and obstacles on the way and our journey’s end might not be so near as 
people thought Any weakness now, any complacency would be fatal to 
our cause ' 

Our hearts were heavy also with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta and 
because of the insensate strife of brother against brother The freedom 
we had envisaged and for which we had laboured, through generations 
of toil and sufiering, was for all the people of India and not for one 
group 01 class or the followers of one religion We aimed at a co-operat- 
ive commonwealth in which all would be equal sharers in opportunity and 
in all things that give meaning and value to life Why then this strife’ 
This feai and suspicion of each other’ 

I speak to you today not much of high policy or our programme for 
the future— that will have to wait a while— but to thank you for the 
love and affection which you have sent us in such abundant measure 
That affection and spirit of co-operation are always welcome but they 
will be needed more than ever in the difficult days ahead of us A fiiend 
sent me the following message, ‘May you weather every storm, first pilot 
of the ship of state, bon voyage ’ A cheering message, but there are many 
storms ahead and our ship of state is old and battered and slow-moving 
and unsuited to this age of swift change, it will have to be scrapped and 
give place to another But, however old the ship and however old the 
pilot, theie aie so many millions of -willing hearts and hands to help, 
that we can brave the high seas and face the futuie with confidence 

That future is already taking shape and India, this old and dear 
land of ours, is finding heiself agam through travail and sufiering She 
is youthful again with the blight eyes of adventure, and with faith in 
herself and her mission For long years she had been narrowly confined 
and had lost herself in brooding But now she looks out on the wide 
world even though that world may still be full of conflict and thoughts of 
war 

Tlie Interim National Government is part of a larger scheme which 
includes the Constituent Assembly which will meet soon to give shape to 
the constitution of a free and independent India It is because of this 
expectation of an eaily realisation of full independence that we have 
entered this Government, and we propose to function so as progressively 
to achieve that independence in action both in our domestic affairs and 
our foreign relations 

We shall take full part in international conferences as a free nation 
with our own policy and not merely a satellite of another nation We 
hope to develop close and direct contacts with other nations and to co- 
operate with them in the furtherance of world peace and freedom 

We propose, as fai as possible, to keep away from the power politics 
01 groups aligned agamst one another which have led in the past to world 
wars and which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale We 
believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of freedom 
anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war 
We are particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen- 
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eight months to prepare electoral rolls “Constitutionally, it will be an 
advisory body, but, in piactice, we hope it will be much more We can- 
not suddenly change the constitution”, he said 

Ref ei ring to the proposed Indian delegation to UNO, Pandit Nehru 
said that origmally Government had mvited Syed Raza Ali and Pandit 
Hiidaya Nath Kunziu Neithei of them was able to accept Later, Mi 
Neogy was invited and he accepted, but he had later informed the dele- 
gation that he would be unable to go owing to more or less domestic 
reasons “We have to send a maximum of five delegates and a fairly 
large number of officers, some of whom may be alternate delegates So 
in effect, we have to find possibly one more person as a delegate We 
have got two or three persons in view ” 

As regards foreign possessions in India, Pandit Nehru drew attention 
to the declaration by the Goveinoi of French India, that he would abide 
by the decision of the inhabitants of French India about their future, 
and said, “There is no difficulty about French India as far as I can see 
There is at piesent a difficulty about Portuguese India, which, I regret 
to say, IS in a deplorable condition at the present moment and for some 
time past now Obviously, this state of affairs cannot continue long in 
Goa It IS bad for Goa and bad for the people around Goa, but foi the 
moment I am not aware of any governmental action about to be taken, 
because obviously, although it is a small bit of India, it raises mterna- 
tional issues If an international issue comes in our v;ay, we will have 
to deal with it, but for the moment we have so many big problems to 
deal with, that an issue which might resolve by itself need not be raised 
by us, as Government ” — P I 
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dent countiies and peoples, and m the recognition in theoiy and practice 
of equal oppoitunities for all races 

We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism, wheresoever and 
in whatever foim it may be practised We seek no Dominion over others 
and we claim no privileged position over other peoples But we 
do claun equal and honourable treatment for our people wherever they 
may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination agamst them 

Tlie world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner conflicts 
inoves mevitably towards closer co-operation and the building up of a 
world commonwealth It is for this one world that free India will work, a 
world in which theie is the free co-operation of free peoples and no 
class or group exploits another 

In spite of our past history of conflict, we hope that an independent 
India wll have friendly and co-operative relations with England and the 
countries of the British Commonwealth But it is well to remember what 
IS happening m one pait of the Commonwealth today In South Africa 
racialism is the state doctrine and our people are putting up a heroic 
struggle against the tyranny of a racial minority If this racial doctrine 
IS going to be tolerated, it must inevitably lead to vast conflicts and world 
disaster. 

We send oui greetings to the people of the United States of America 
to W'hom destiny has given a majoi role in international affairs We 
trust that this tiemendous responsibility wnll be utilised for the further- 
ance of peace and human freedom everjwheie To that other great nation 
of the modem world, the Soviet Union, which also carries a vast res- 
ponsibility for shaping world events, we send greetings They are our 
neighbouis in Asia and inevitably we shall have to undertake many com- 
mon tasks and have much to do with each other 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to us 
than others India is so situated that she is the pivot of Western, 
Southern and South-East Asia In the past her culture flowed to all these 
countries They came to her in many ways Those contacts are being 
renewed and future is bound to see a closer union between India and 
South-East Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran and the Arab 
world on the west To the fuitheiance of that close association of free 
countries we must devote oui selves India has followed with anxious 
interest the struggle of the Indonesians for freedom and to them we send 
OUI good wishes 

China, that mighty country, with a nughty past, our neighbour, has 
been our friend through the ages and that friendship will endure and 
grow We earnestly hope that her present troubles will end soon and 
n united and democratic China will emerge, playing a great pait in the 
furtherance of world peace and progress 

I have not said anything about oui domestic policies, nor at this stage 
do I wish to do so But that policy will inevitably have to be governed 
by the principles by which we have stood all these years We shall look 
to the common and forgotten man m India and seek to bring him relief 
and raise his standard of living We shall continue oui fight against the 
curse of untouchability and other forms of enforced inequality, and shall 
especially try to help those who are economically or otherwise backward 
Today millions lack food and clothing and houses, and many are on the 
verge of staiwation To meet this immediate need is an uigent and 
difficult task and we hope other countries will help us by sending 
foodgiains 

An equally uigent and vital task for us is to conquer the spirit of 
discoid that is abroad in India Out of mutual conflict we shall never 
build the house of India’s freedom of which we have dreamed so long 
All of us in this land have to live and work together, whatever political 
developments might take place Hatred and violence will not alter this 
basic fact, nor will they stop the changes that are taking place m India 
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THE IMUSLIM LEAGUE JOINS THE INTERIM 
GOVERNMENT (15-10-1946) 

The Muslim League has decided to ]om the Interim Government it is 
officially announced today, and His Majesty the King has been pleased to 
appoint the following to the members of the Interim Government — 

Mr Liaquat Ah Khan, 

Mr I I Chundiigar, 

Ml Abdur Rab Nishtar, 

Mr Ghaznafai Ah lihan, 

Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal 

In order to make it possible to reform the Cabinet the following 
members have tendered then resignations — 

Mr Saiat Chandia Bose, 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

Syed All Zaheer 

Tlie members of the piesent Cabinet who will contiune to serve are 
the followmg Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr 
Rajendia Piasad, Mr Asaf Ah, Mr C Rajagopalachari, Di John Matthai, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Mr Jagjivan Ram and Mi C H Bhabha 

Tlio distiibution of portfolios will be settled eaily next week and the 
new members will then be swoin in Meanwhile H E the Viceioy has 
asked the resigning members to continue m charge of their portfolios 
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Tlieie has been much heated aigument about sections and grouping in 
the Constituent Assembly We are perfectly prepaied to, and have 
accepted, the position of sitting iii sections, which will consider the ques- 
tion of formation of groups I should like to make it clear on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself that we do not look upon the Constituent 
Assembly as an aiena for conflict or foi the forcible imposition of one 
viewpoint over another Tliat would not be the way to build up a con- 
tented and united India We seek agreed and integrated solutions with 
the largest measure of goodwill behind them 

We shall go to the Constituent Assembly with the fired determmation 
of finding a common basis for agreement on all controversial issues And 
so, in spite of all that has happened and the hard words that have been 
said, we have kept the path of co-opeiation open, and we invite even those 
who differ from us to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and part- 
ners with us with no bmding commitments It may well be that when we 
meet and face common tasks our present difficulties will fade away 

India IS on the move and the old order passes Too long have we been 
passive spectators of events, the playthings of others The initiative 
comes to our people now and we shall make the history of our choice 
Let us all ]om in this mighty task and make India, the pride of our 
heart, great among nations, foiemost in the arts of peace and progress 

The dooi is open and destiny beckons to all There is no question of 
who wms and who loses, for we have to go foiward and together as com- 
lades and either all of us win or all go down together But there is going 
to be no failure We go foiward to success, to independence and to the 
freedom and well-being of the four hundred millions of India Jai Hind 
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MR JINNAH ON CONGRESS-LEAGUE NEGOTIATIONS . 

CORRESPONDENCE RELEASED (16-10-1946) 

Mr M A Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, has issu- 
ed the following statement to the press “There has been considerable 
speculation indulged in by the press, and varying incorrect accounts are 
being given, about the negotiations between the Congress and the Muslim 
League and with regaid to the termination of those discussions 

“It was, therefore, agreed between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and me 
that, in Older to put the true facts before the public, the correspondence 
that has passed between us should be released and, accordingly, I am 
doing so " 

LE'ITLR FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO MR. M A JINNAH 

DATED 6-10-1946. 

“I have consulted some of my colleagues about the matters discussed 
by us yesterday and over the possibility of a rapprochement between the 
Muslim League and the Congress We are all agreed that nothing could 
be happier and better for the country than that these two organisations 
should meet again as before as friends, having no mental reseivations 
and bent on resolving all their differences by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allowing the mtervention of the British Government 
thiough the Viceroy or others or of any othei foreign Power We would, 
therefore, welcome the decision of the League to 30 in the Interim Gov- 
ernment foi it to work as a united team on behalf of India as a whole 

“The points put forward by you m our conversation yesteiday were 

(1) the formula suggested to you by Gandhi]i, 

(2) the League not bemg responsible for the members at present 
lepiesenting the Scheduled Castes and the Minorities, 

(3) what should be done in case any vacancy should arise among 
the members representing the Minorities other than the Scheduled Castes, 

(4) the procedure to be adopted over what may be called major 
communal issues, and 

(5) alternating Vice-Presidentship 

“Regarding No 1, we feel that the formula is not happily worded 
We do not question the purpose underlying it We are willing, as a result 
of the elections, to accept the Muslim League as the authoritative repre- 
sentative organisation of an overwhelming majouty of the Muslims of 
India and that as such and in accordance with democratic principles 
they have today the unquestionable right to represent the Muslims of 
India, provided that for identical reasons the League recognises the Con- 
gress as the authoritative oiganisation repersenting all non-Muslims and 
such Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress The Con- 
gress cannot agree to any lestiiction or limitations to be put upon it in 
choosing such representatives as they think proper from amongst the 
members of the Congiess We would suggest, therefore, that no formula 
IS necessary and each oiganisation may stand on its merits 

“Regarding No 2, I am to say that the question of the League being 
lesponsible does not aiise and, as you do not laise any objections to the 
present constitution of the Government in this respect, there is no ques- 
tion to be solved 

“Regardmg No 3, I am to sav that if any such vacancy arises, the 
whole Cabinet will consider what should be done to replace the vacancy 
and advise the Viceroy accordingly There can be no question of right 
In Uie mattei of consultation with the League in regard to the repre- 
sentation of these minorities 

‘Regarding No 4, your suggestion about the Federal Court is irot 
feasible Matters coming before the Cabinet cannot be made subject- 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
NEHRU’S PRESS CONFERENCE (27-9-1946) 

“Plans have alieady been drawn up for the cieation of an Indian 
Foreign Service to man diplomatic posts in foreign countries as v/ell as 
countries in the Biitish Empiie ’ 

Announcing this at a press conference, today Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vice-President of the Inteiim Government and Member in charge of 
External Affairs, said that India should require over 300 persons to man 
diplomatic posts, while the number of Indian officials possessing the re- 
'quisite experience was barely a sixth of that number 

He said that plans for the cieation of this service and for the recruit- 
ment and traming of its membeis would shortly be placed before the 
Cabinet for approval 

Pandit Nehiu said that it was proposed to despatch a goodwill mis- 
sion to the Middle East and to establish contacts, which would in the 
first instance be informal with countries of both Western and Eastern 
Europe It was also proposed to station an Interim Consul at Bangkok 
and a Vice-Consul at Saigon in the near future 

Pandit Nehru also announced that Government were already consider- 
ing the question of foiming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council in 
Baluchistan to assist the administration 

“In the sphere of Foreign Affairs, India will follow an independent 
policy, keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned one against 
another," said Pandit Nehru He added that India will uphold the prin- 
ciple of freedom for dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimina- 
tion wheresvei |t may occui She will work vnth other peace-loving 
nations for international co-opeiation and goodwill without exploitation 
of one nation by another 

Pandit Nehru continued “It is necessary that, with the attainment of 
her full international status, India should establish contact with all the 
great nations of the world and that her relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries in Asia should become still closer 

“So far her near neighbours are concerned India will watch with close 
interest the development of events in Palestine, Iran, Indonesia, China, 
Siam and Indo-China, as well as in the foieign possessions in India itself, 
with every sympathy with the aspiration of the peoples of these lands for 
the attainment of internal peace, freedom (wheie they lack it) and of 
their due place in the comity of nations 

“With the USA and China, India already has a form of diplomatic 
contact The relations thus already existing will, it is hoped, shortly be 
strengthened by the exchange of repiesentations on an independent 
diplomatic footing 

“The first step necessary for India’s sepaiate representation abroad is 
the creation of an Indian Foreign Service to man diplomatic. Consular 
and commercial posts in foreign countries as well as countries in the 
British Empire 

“Plans have already been drawn up for the creation of this service 
but the implementation of these plans must, however, take a little time 
because of the number and complexity of the practical issues involved 
It IS a relatively simple matter to recruit young men to a service, train 
them and to appoint them to junior posts from which they may gradually 
work their way up, but it is estimated that we shall require over 300 per- 
sons to man posts fiom the topmost grade down to the lowest, while 
the number of Indian officials possessing the requisite experience is barely 
a sixth of that number 
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tnattGi of leferGiicGs to a Couit Wg should thrash out all such matters 
amongst ourselves and bung up agreed proposals befoie the Cabinet In 
the event of failure to reach an agreed decision, we should seek the 
method of arbitration of oui own choice We hope, however, that we will 
act with such mutual tiust, foibeaiance and friendliness that theie will 
be no occasion to go to such arbitration 

“Regarding No 5, it is out of the question to have any rotation in the 
vice-piesidentship We have no objection if you desire to have additional 
Vice-Chaiiman foi the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet, who can 
also pieside at such committee meetings from time to time 

“I am hoping that if your committee finally decide upon the League 
joining the National Cabinet, they will also decide simultaneously to jom 
the Constituent Assembly oi lecommend to your Council to this eSect 

“I need hardly mention that w'hen an agreement has been leached 
by us, It can only be carried by mutual agreement and not otherwise ” 

LCilER FROIVI I\IR i\I A JINNAH TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DA'IED 7-10-194G 

“I am in receipt of yoin letter of Octobei 6, 1946, and I thank you 
for It, I appreciate and lecipiocate youi sentiments expressed in Para- 
giaph 1 of jour letter 

“With regaid to the second paiagraph, of j’oui lettei, point No 1, the 
foimula, it was accepted by Mi Gandhi and me and the meeting between 
us vas arranged on that basis m older to negotiate and settle a few 
other points icmaining foi the purpose of leconstituting the Interim 
Government The formula lUiis as follows 

'The Congress does not challenge and accepts that the Muslim Lea- 
gue now' is the authoiitative representative of an overwhelmmg majority 
of the Muslims in India As such and in accordance with democratic 
principles they alone have today an unquestionable light to represent the 
Muslims of India But the Congiess cannot agree that any restriction or 
limitation should be put upon the Congress to choose such representatives 
as they think propci from amongst the membeis of the Congiess as then 
icpiescnlativcs ’ 

“And now, in youi lettei undei replj', not only you have made changes 
in it but you consider no formula is necessary' I regiet I cannot agree to 
any change in the language or otherwise, as it was the agreed basis of oui 
discussion on other points, noi can I agree with you that no foimula is 
necc^sarj' It w'as signed by Mr Gandhi and accepted by me 

“As the whole basis of our talk on other matters was the formula 
agreed to by Mr Gandhi, I don’t think w'e can make any further piogress 
unless It IS accepted by you as a basis upon which we can proceed to 
discuss other points we have already discussed orally in the course of 
our conversations, and now I am enclosing herewith a copy of the various 
points put by me befoie you in writing 

“Even the four points, excluding point No 1 regarding the formula 
which I have already dealt with above, you don’t agree with any one of 
them I am still willing, on the basis of the formula being accepted by 
you, to further discuss the various points with a view to settling them in 
the spiiit of the sentiments expressed by you in Paragiaph I I am anxi- 
ous that we should come to our own settlement without undue delay ’’ 

(1) The total numbei of the members of the Executive Council to 
be 14 

(2) Six nominees of the Congress will include one Scheduled Caste 
representative, but it must not be taken that the Muslim League has 
agreed to, oi approves of, the selection of the Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentative, the ultimate lesponsibility in that behalf being with the Gov- 
ernor-General and Viceroy 

(3) That the Congress should not mclude in the lemaining five 
members of their quota a Muslim of their choice 
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Recruitment will, therefore, have to be spread over persons in several 
different age groups, and the experience and qualifications of each candi- 
date will have to be taken into account not only in 3udging his suitability 
for the service, but, after selection, in deciding what further training, if 
any, he should undergo 

“The period of India’s separate representation abroad must begin 
with the best material available, and caie will be taken to ensure that 
persons m all walks of life who possess the requisite qualifications aie 
able to offer themselves for selection The training of the older recruits 
will necessary be brief, because they will be required to take up appoint- 
ments as soon as possible, but, it is intended that new recruits should 
receive instruction in such subjects as economics, world history, interna- 
tional affairs and foreign languages, and to spend a part of then train- 
ing period at a foreign university Other matters of detail, such as 
salaries and allowances, the syllabus of the entrance examination, are 
still under consideration 

At present there are Indian diplomatic officials in the USA and 
China, High Commissioners in Australia and South Africa (the last being 
at present in Indiah representatives in Burma, Ceylon and Malaya and 
Trade Commissioners in several countries With the creation of the new 
service the existing posts will be strengthened and new ones opened It 
will be necessary to work out a system of priorities, but obviously first 
consideration must be given to countries with which we already have 
contacts and to our neighbours in the East as well as m the West ’’ 

Dealing with the North-West Frontier policy. Pandit Nehru said 
“Government propose as soon as practicable to examine in consultation 
with all the interests concerned, the problem of the tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier The question is one of All-India importance, for 
the tribes aie the guardians of the northern doorway to India and the 
security and well-bemg of these areas is, therefore, a definite factor in 
the defence of this country ^ 

“I should like to make it quite clear that in reviewing the problem 
there is no intention whatever of depriving the tribes of their existing 
freedom which they have defended so jealously and valiantly for many 
years, still less to impose any scheme on them against their will It follows 
that Government’s approach to the problem will be essentially a friendly 
one seeking co-operation and consultation with the tribes’ ways and 
means of solving their economic difficulties, promoting then welfare gene- 
rally and bringing them into a happy and mutually beneficial association 
with their neighbours in the settled districts 

“I have said that the question is one of all-India importance So it 
IS, but theie is a widei aspect to it than this The tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier lie along an international frontier — ^the frontier 
which divides India from its fiiendly neighbour, Afghanistan Prom this 
situation aiises an international obligation, for our friends, the Afghans, 
look to us to preserve peace and order in the tribal areas in the interests 
of the tranquillity of then own country They may rest assured that in 
seeking a new approach to the problem the fullest regard will be paid 
to our obligations ’’ 

Pandit Nehru referred to the application of reforms to Baluchistan 
He said “It will fall to the Constituent Assembly in consultation with the 
interests concerned, to decide in what way Baluchistan will enter the new 
Indian body politic and how the Baluchistan of the future will be 
administered But in view of the comparative backwardness of political 
development m Baluchistan, Government are already considering the ques- 
tion of foiming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council drawn from 
representative institutions and organisations in Baluchistan to assist the 
Agent to the Governor-General This would be a preliminary to the intro- 
duction of a fuller democratic system of administration 

"It IS the intention of Government to consult at every stage the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Baluchistan and not to ignore such indi- 
genous institutions as the tribal jirgas It may be necessary in view of 
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(4) Safeguaid Tliat there should be a convention that on major 
communal issues, if the majority of Hindu or Muslim members of the Exe- 
cutive Council are opposed, then no decision should be taken « 

( 5 ) Alternative or rotational Vice-President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the major communities as it was adopted in the UNO 
Conference 

(6) The Muslim League was not consulted in the selection of the 
three minority representatives, that is, Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi 
And it should not be taken that the Muslim League approves of the selec- 
tion that has been made But in future, in the event of there being a 
vacancy owing to death, resignation or otherwise, lepiesentatives of these 
minorities should be chosen in consultation with the two major parties 
— the Muslim League and the Congress 

(7) Portfolios The most important portfolios should be equally dis- 
tributed between the two major parties the Muslim League and the 
Congress 

(8) That the above arrangement should not be changed or modified 
unless both the major parties— the Muslim League and the Congress 
agree 

(9) The Question of the settlement of the long-term plan should 
stand ovei until a better and more conducive atmosphere is created and 
an agreement has been reached on the points stated above and after the 
Interim Government has been re-foimed and finally set up ” 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL, NEHRU TO MR JINNAH, 

DATED 8-10-1946 

“I received youi letter of October 7 as I was going to Baroda House 
to meet you theie last evening I hurriedly glanced through it and was 
perturbed by it as it seemed to me to be at vaiiance with the spirit of 
oui talk the previous day Subsequently we discussed various points and 
unfortunately could not convince each other 

“On my return I read through- your letter more carefully and con- 
sulted my colleagues Tliey were also disturbed not only by the letter 
but also by the list of points attached to it This list had not been seen 
or considered by us previously It had little relevance after our talk 

“We have again given earnest consideration to the whole matter and 
V7e feel that we cannot state our position more clearly than I did in my 
letter to you of October 6, except for some variations which I shall indi- 
cate below I shall, therefore, refei to you to that letter of mme which 
represents oui general and specific viewpoints 

“As I have told you, my colleagues and I aid not accept the foimula 
agreed to by Gandhiji and you The meeting between you and me was 
not arranged, so far as I was awaie, on the agreed basis of that foimula 
We knew of it and were prepared to agree to the substance of that for- 
mula as stated to you in my letter of October 6 That formula contained 
a further paragraph which you have not quoted in your letter 

“It IS understood that all the ministers of the Interim Government will 
work as a team for the good of the whole of India and will never invoke 
the intervention of the Governor-General in any case ' 

“While we still think that the formula is not happily worded, we are 
prepared, for the sake of the settlement we so earnestly desire, to accept 
the whole of it, including the paragraph left out in your letter 

T,,, agree, I hope, that we should make our further 

position quite clear It is clearly understood, of course, that the Congress 
j ® light to appoint a Muslim out of its quota Further, as I have 
stated in rny previous letter, the Congress position m regard to the 
by you^^^^^ ^^shms and the smaller minorities should not be challenged 

^ points numbered two, three and four in my letter of 

uctoDer 6, I have stated our position and have nothing further to add 
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local conditions and the wishes of the people theie to modify the pattern 
of democartic institutions which may come into being in the rest of India ” 

Pandit Nehiu continued “Towards the United Nations Organization 
India’s attitude is that of whole-hearted co-operation and unreserved ad- 
herance, m both spiiit and letter, to the chartei governing it To that 
end, India will paiticipate fully in its various activities and endeavour to 
play that lole m its councils to which her geographical position, population 
and contiibution towards peaceful progress entitle her In particular, the 
Indian Delegation will make it cleai that India stands for the indepen- 
dence of all colonial and dependent peoples and their full right to self- 
determmation 

“India’s delegation to the forthcoming General Assembly of the United 
Nations is not yet complete, but invitations to join it have already been 
accepted by Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Nawab Ah Yar Jung, Mr 
Justice Chagla, Mi Frank Anthony, Mr K P S Menon and Mr R M. 
Deshmukh Attached to the delegation will be a strong and representative 
body of Advisers 

“The most important item on the agenda from India’s point of view is 
the case against South Afiica It is understood that South Africa will 
contend that the matter is not within the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly as it is essentially one of domestic jurisdiction With this con- 
tention the Government of India do not agree In their view the treat- 
ment of Indians m South Africa is fundamentally a moral and human issue 
which, in view of the ‘purposes’ and ‘principles’ so clearly stated in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the General Assembly cannot disregard 

“A further important matter will be that of the new International 
Trusteeship system The Indian Delegation will stress the pomt that sove- 
reignty everywhere vests in the people of a country If for any reason 
immediate independence is not feasible, then India would not object' to 
the territory being placed under United Nations trusteeship for a limited 
period The attitude of the delegation will be that all Asians and the 
people of dependent countries stand together for freedom and for emanci- 
pation from foreign control, as this is the only way to bring about world 
peace and progress 

“Another item of importance concerns the Union of South Africa’s 
wish to absorb the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa This pro- 
position India’s delegation will oppose on a point of principle, the Govern- 
ment of India consider that Annexation of a Mandated Territory would be 
fundamentally opposed to the conception of mandates and trusteeship 
and that sovereignty resides ultimately in the people of a territory, whose 
wishes and interests are paramount The correct course, in their view, 
would be for S -W Africa to be placed first under trusteeship of the 
Trusteeship Council and General Assembly of the United Nations and 
then to consider its future 

“Two items on the agenda have to do with the privilege of veto 
enjoyed! by the Five Great Powers in the Security Council or as those 
countries prefer to term it, the “rule of great power unanimity” The 
attitude of the delegation towards this controversial issue will be that, 
although on principle India cannot like such an essentially undemocratic 
provision in the Chartei she attaches the greatest importance to the 
continuance of great power unanimity and co-operation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and would do nothing to prejudice that 
position ” 

Speaking on the Pans Peace Conference Pandit Nehru said 

“Progress in the conference now in session in Pans to decide teims 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland has been 
regrettably, but peihaps understandably slow India’s delegation has 
wherever possible followed an independent line of fair compromise, and 
has supported those proposals which seemed to offer the solution most 
generally equitable The delegation has throughout borne clearly in mind 
the humanitarian aspect of each problem confronting the conference 
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We have gone as fai as we could to meet you and we are unable tn 
^ tiust that you will appreciate the position 

“Regardmg No 5 (the question of the Vice-President) you made a 

Leader of the House 

(tne central Assembly) should not be the same person In the mesent 
ciicumstances this means that the Leader of the House should be a 
Muslim League member of the Cabinet We shall agree to this 

^ wilting this letter to you aftei full and careful consideration of 
hoi involved and aftei consulting such of my colleagues as are 

caiiying on an argument that I have written 
but rather to indicate to jmu our earnest desire to come to an agreement 
We have chscussed these matters sufficiently and the time has come for us 
to decide finally” 

LETTER FROM MR M A JINNAH TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

dated 12-10-1946. 

“I received your letter dated October 8, 1946, yesterday in reply to my 
letter of October 7, 1946 


“I regret that you and your colleagues do not accept the formula 
agreed to by Mr Gandhi and me Mi Gandhi and I had also agieed that 
on that basis you and I should meet in order to negotiate and settle a few 
other pomts that remained for the purpose of reconstituting the Interim 
Government Accordingly, arrangements were made for our meetmg on 
October 5 


"I am surprised to gather from your letter, when you say that the 
meeting was not arranged, so far as you were awaie, on the agreed basis 
of that formula The only formula agreed upon between Mr Gandhi 
and me was that which was mentioned in my letter of October 7, 1946 I 
had not mentroned in my letter what is referred to by you as Paragarph 2 
as that was one of the points among others to be further examined and 
discussed by you and me This arrangement was actually put on record. 

“At our first meeting on October 5, we discussed all thq pomts and' 
you informed me that you will let me know the time that will suit you 
to meet me the next day, but, instead of that, I received your letter of 
October 6, 1946 In this letter you yourself referred to the formula as one 
mentioned in my letter of October 7, and expressed your view that the 
formula was not happily worded and suggested a modification by inserting 
a proviso as follows — 

‘Provided that for identical reasons the League recognizes the Congress 
as the authoritative organisation representing all non -Muslims and such 
Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress ’ 
or else, if that was not agreed to, you suggested no formula was necessary. 
There is no reference in your letter to what you describe as Paragraph 
2 as part of the agreed formula and you yourself dealt with that point 
quite separately in the opening paragraph of your letter which runs as 
follows — 


‘We are all agreed that nothing would be happier and better for the 
country than that these two organisations should meet again as before 
as friends, havmg no mental reservations, by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allowing the intervention of the British Government 
through the Viceroy or others or of any other foreign power’ 

“That, in substance, was the idea of Paragraph 2, mentioned by 
you, which among other matters was to be examined and discussed I 
also referred to this matter m my reply stating that I appreciated und 
reciprocated the sentiments expressed in Paragraph 1 of your letter of 
October 6, 1946 

“I fail to understand why you and your colleagues should have been 
disturbed not only by my letter of Octobei 7, but also by the hst of points 
attached to it There was nothing new m that list of points which we 
had not discussed the first day, as it is clear from your letter of October 
6 wherein you yourself have dealt with every one of the points mention- 
ed m the list that I sent you Let me take one by one the points in the 
list sent to you in writing — 
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“For two reasons India has refiamed from presenting a formal claim 
for reparations from Italy first, because she has no wish to reduce the 
amount of repaiations available for distiibution to countries whose claims 
may be entitled to priority of consideration, and second, because she pre- 
ferred not to add to that heavy burden which Italy must carry up the 
steep hill towards economic recovery The delegation has, however, 
reserved the right to utilize Italian assets in India towards liquidating 
Indian nationals’ claim to compensation foi damage arising out of the 
war, and for meeting m pait ceitain other claims 

“India’s concern in the futuie of the ex-Italian Colonies in Africa has 
been made fully apparent Discussion on this issue ended yesterday, and 
a position in which India will be consulted before any final decision is 
taken, is assured ” 

Dealing with India's existing relations with othei countries. Pandit 
Nehru gave the following picture 

East Africa The Immigration Bills introduced in the Icgislatuies of 
three of the East African colonies had caused a great deal of appiehen- 
sion, both in India and among Indians in those colonies The delegation 
headed by Ra 3 a Sir Maharaj Singh contacted the people there— Indians, 
Africans, Europeans and others — and the Government of India were 
awaiting its report 

Ceylon* “Unfortunately, there has been, for some time past, a land 
of impasse with regard to our relations with Ceylon,’’ said Pandit Nehru 
“Many thmgs have happened there in recent months or years foi the 
mattei of that, which have agitated Indian opinion a great deal 

“But we have tried our utmost, and we propose to continue trying, to 
approach the people of Ceylon and the Ceylon Government in a friendly 
manner, because it is inevitable that Ceylon and India must pull together 
in future and v/e do not want a trace of bad blood between us ’’ 

Pandit Nehru said that he would make every effort to go to Ceylon, 
but he could not yet say definitely when he would be able to go 

Burma Pandit Nehru welcomed the proposed formation of a new 
Government under Major-General Aung San “We welcome it from many 
points of view, first of all, in the hope that this v/ill lead rapidly to the 
freedom and independence of Burma And, secondly, we not only hope but 
expect that the relations between our Government and the new Burmese 
Government will be friendly and cordial ’’ 

Pandit Nehiu expressed gratitude to the new Goveinoi of Burma foi 
the withdrawal of certain trials that were proceeding against Indians 
there 

Malaya Conditions theie were none too good The mission sent by 
Government and the Congress mission had returned aftei doing very good 
work The Government of India had so far sent Rs 10,00,000 to give relief 
to indigent Indians 

Haj pilgrnnage His Department had piovided foi 21,000 pilgruns from 
India but 4,000 or 5,000 more people weie awaiting to go Since he took 
charge, additional efforts had been made to secure shipping and it was 
hoped that one more ship, which could accommodate 1,200 or 1,500 pil- 
grims, might be available Some had also been sent by air His Depart- 
ment had appealed to the Ameiican authorities to supply shipping, if 
they could, and they had been good enough to say that they would do 
then utmost but he did not know whether they would succeed 

Replying to questions on India’s foreign relations,' Pandit Nehiu said 
Obviously, in the futuie, we have to do two things first, to have a much 
laiger number of diplomatic representatives and, secondly, to deal with 
them direct Naturally, often enough, we shall inform His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of what we have done, but the point is that direction and advice 
TOll go form here and not from the Foreign Office in London We hope 
taiily soon to have regular diplomatic representatives in some countries, 
probably beginning with US and Chma We have at present Agents- 
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(1) Total number of 14 That was not m dispute 

(2) The Scheduled Castes Representative That the League must 
not be taken to have agreed or approved of the selection, -which is 
referred to in paragraph 2 of your letter 

(3) Nomination of Muslim in Congress quota The matter -was dis- 
cussed 

(4) Safeguard That was discussed as is clear form point four in your 
letter 

(5) Alternative or rotational Vice President This was discussed and 
is referred to as point No 5 in your letter 

(6) Vacancies occurring m the seats allotted to -minority represent- 
atives This matter was discussed and is referred to by you in your 
letter point No 3 

(7) Portfolios The matter was discussed 

(8) No change in the arrangements agreed to without the consent 
of both the major parties This was discussed and is referred to in the last 
paragraph of your letter 

(9) The long-term questions This was discussed and is mentioned 
in your letter, in the last but one paragraph 

“All these points were discussed as is celar from what I have pointed 
out above and the hst was sent to you merely as a matter of convenience 
and preciseness 

“You state in your letter under reply that your position is the same 
with regard to the various matters that were discussed between us as is 
mentioned in your letter of October 6 except for some variations which 
you have indicated in your letter 

“The followmg are the variations and my Teaction to them 

(1) That you would accept the formula provided Paragraph 2 is in- 
cluded m the f 01 inula and is made a part of it — This constitutes a fun- 
damental departure from the original formula upon the basis of which 
I had agreed to have discussions with you I cannot agree to this 
variation 

(2) Provided that the Muslim League does not challenge that the 
•Congress represents the minorities and the ‘Nationalist Muslims as indi- 
icated in terms of your previous letter of October 6 and referred to m 
your letter under reply — This again is a serious departure from the 
agreed formula Besides, this is a matter for the Minorities concerned 

“I note what you say with regard to points two, three and four of 
your letter of October 6, that is. Scheduled Castes representative and 
other Minorities, the position about the vacancies occurring in future and 
the procedure to be adopted with regard to major communal issues Even 
with regard to these points there is no agreement between us” 

“With regard to point No, 5 about Vice -Presidentship, I note what 
you say 

“Since you have stated your position after full and careful consider- 
ation of all the issues involved and after consultation with your colleagues 
I presume that it follows that this is your final stand I deeply regret that 
we have failed to come to an honourable agreement of our ovm, satisfac- 
tory to both the parties" 

LETTER FROM PANDll JAWAHARLAL NEHkU TO MR M A JINNAH, 

dated 13-10-46 

“I thank you for your letter of October 12 In this letter there are a 
number of mis-statements What you have said does not fit in with my 
’recollection of our conversations or what has taken place during the 
past few days I need not, however, go into this matter now as I have 
been informed by the Viceroy that the Muslim League have agreed to 
nominate five persons on their behalf as members of the Interim Gov- 
lemment ” 
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the very nature of things to throw up even so many complications arising 
from the course of events or from the personal equation of the ministers 
One such event of melancholy interest occurred in connection with the C P. 
Ministry. There a crisis arose in connection with the exercise of clemency 
by the minister of justice in respect of a high placed prisoner who was con- 
victed of the offence of committing rape. The Minister concerned expressed 
his regret and offered his resignation while the ministers of C P and the 
Congress Parliamentary Party in the Province were satisfied with the apology 
the minister had tendered in that, not realising the gravity of the cases he 
was dealing with he did not share the responsibihty of his actions with his 
colleagues, the Working Committee was anxious to shift the issue more clearly 
and felt that in order to arrive at a just decision the real question to be con- 
sidered was whether the mmister had committed a grave error of judgment 
amounting to a miscarriage of justice. If he did then the resignation was 
the only proper course in the interest of justice, purity of admimstration 
and the honour of womanhood If on the other hand, there is no miscarriage 
of justice, there was no need for resignation nor possibly for an apology 
The matter obviously required close investigation by a competent judicial 
authority as there was also another case of intended clemency in respect of a 
“ pnsoner who had been guilty of insurance fraud ” It was well that the 
appeal to the public by the Working Committee to await their final decision 
after such investigation by a reputed lawyer was heartily responded to and 
for months together there was a subdued feehng maintained by the Nation 
under the stress of a supreme sense of cmc and national responsibility The 
matter was referred to Sir Manmathanath Mukerji, a retired judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and when lus report was placed before the minister 
concerned he resigned his ministership and thus while maintaining the good 
name of the Congress, retrieved his own honour and rose in public estimation 
for the events that take place in the earher years of a national Government 
earned on under very trying conditions would serve as examples or warnings 
to postenty according as the decisions taken were correct, being conceived 
in pubhc spint or otherwise, under a sense of false personal prestige 

Civil Liberty 

While in combating the scheme of Provincial Autonomy in the eight 
provinces out of eleven in which Congress was in power“or weiled influence, 
vanous obstacles were to be faced emanating from the bureaucracy, on the 
one side, there were equally embarrassing situations created from the other 
side, namely, the more ardent spirits of the Congress organization, whose 
ideahsm tended still to overshadow their sense of the real Their touch 
with the actualities of life sought naturally to pepper the programme of cmc 
liberties in the provinces The prosecution of a Congressman for sedition 
under Section 124A in South India sharpened the irritation of some of these 
younger friends notably of the socialist group and the Working Committee 
had early in 1988 to deal with and dispose of a resolution they had given 
notice of at a meeting of the A I C C in October 1937 This afforded an 
opportunity for a full review by the Committee of the situation in the various 
provinces and the difficulties inherent in the then situation and while record- 
ing their approval of the work done by the Congress Mimstries, appreciated 
the further efforts being made to enlarge the bounds of civil liberty and 
implement the Congress programme But the suj^eme point was as the 
Committee pointed out, to “ adhere to the Congress policy of non-violence 
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and to discourage all incitements to violence ” Accordingly, the Coi^ittee 
annealed to Congress Committees and individual Congressmen to help to 
create an atmosphere of peaceful, disciplined action m the country and to 
varn erring Congressmen against any tendency -which militated against 
the Congress pohcy of non.--nolence Where necessary, Congress Committee^ 
■were required to take disciplinary actions against Congressmen who oliended 
against Congress policy At the same time, the Congress Ministries were 
required to gifide themselves by the principle of Cml Liberty and the demo--^ 
cratic approach by means of persuation rather than by coercive actmn 
although when the latter became necessary, it would have to be inemtably 
taken but ‘ such coercive action should only be taken,’ said the Committee, 
“ where there has been violence or incitement to violence or strife ” 


Things did not materially improve since the aforesaid resolution was 
passed in January 1938 The Working Committee had to revert to the 
subject in September 1938 In the meantime it -was-Turther discovered 
that there were instances of interference -with the ordinary administration 
of the Country’s affairs by Congress Committees, seeking to influence officers 
and pther members of the services The ob-vious duty of Congress Com- 
mittees and Congressmen was there, doubtless, of offering mutual co-operation 
as between themselves and the members of the services in matters of public 
concern but the former were in no wise to interfere -with the due course of 
administration On the larger question of Civil Liberty, the situation was 
tending to deteriorate instead of improving during the pre-vious eight months 
and the A I C C felt called upon to record its opinion in the following 
uncompromising and unequivocal terms — 

“ Inasmuch as people including Congressmen have been found m the 
name of Cml Liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting and class war by 
violent means and several newspapers are carrying on a campaign of falsehood 
and violence, calculated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to 
communal conflicts, the Congress warns the public that Cml Liberty does 
not cover acts of violence, incitement to -violence or promulgation of palpable 
falsehoods In spite, therefore, of Congress pohcy on Cml Liberty remaining 
unchanged Congress will, consistently with its tradition, support pleasures 
that may be undertaken by the Congress Governments for the defence of 
life and property ” 


In the range of Provincial Autonomy striking events occurred indifferent 
provinces and it would have been a matter for surprise if when a whole nation 
Mas growing its way through narrow gullies and dark alleys to freedom, some 
pitfalls and mishaps had not occurred The wonder really is that they are 
so fen A conference of the Premiers was held in May 1938 (12th to 14th) 
All the seven Premiers attended with some of their colleagues Naturally 
the one question that merited and obtained their attention was that of 
coordination and cooperation amongst the Congress Provinces, In the last 
anal^is India is one and indivisible The dmsion of subjects into Central 
and rro\nncial is a mere convemence, while the distinction between Congress 
^ott-Congress provinces is an unfortunate circumstance which time 
and hrtter understanding and wider national awakening alone could obliter- 
ate The Premiers Conference considered the general agrarian policy, 
Labour and Industrial Reconstruction, Development of Power resources and 
oner supply Rural Reconstruction and Education, Revenue sources, 
laxation and Finance The U.P Government undertook to call a conference 
01 all the provinces to examine possibilities of new sources of revenue for 
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LORD WAVELL’S REPLY TO MR. JINNAH (28-10-1946) 

The following letters exchanged between the Muslim League President, 
Mr M A Jinnah, and the Viceroy during the recent negotiations have 
been released to the press by Mr Jinnah 


Letter from Mr Jinnah to the 
Viceroy dated October 3* 

“Dear Lord Wavell — At the end 
of our last interview on October 
2, 1946, it was agreed that I should 
finally put before you the various 
proposals that emerged out of our 
discussions, for your consideration 
and reply Accordmgly, I am en- 
closing herewith the various pro- 
posals that have been formulated 
by me 

Mr Jinnah’s Points — 

1 Tlie total number of the 
membeis of the Executive Council 
to be 14 

2 Six nominees of the Congress 
will include one Scheduled Castes 
representative, but it must not be 
taken that the Muslim League has 
agreed to or approves of, the selec- 
tion of the Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity in that behalf being with the 
Governor-General and the Viceroy 

3 That the Congress should not 
rnclude in the remaining five mem- 
bers of their quota a Muslim of 
their choice 


4 Safeguard That there should 
he a convention that on major 
communal issues, if the majority of 
Hindu or Muslim members of the 
Executive Council are opposed, then 
no decision should be taken 


Letter from H E the Viceroy to 
Ml Jinnah dated October 4. 


Deal Mr Jinnah, — ^Thank you for 
your letter dated yesterday My re- 
plies to your nme points are as 
follows 


Viceroy’s Replies — 


This agreed 


I note what you say and accept 
that the responsibility is mine 


I am unable to agree to this Each 
party must be equally free to no- 
minate its Own representatives 


In a coalition Government it is 
impossible to decide major 'matters 
of policy when one of the mam 
parties to the coalition is strongly 
against a course of ‘ action propos- 
ed My present colleagues and I 
are agreed that it would be fatal 
to allow major communal issues to 
be decided by vote in the Cabinet 
The efficiency and prestige of the 
Interim Government will depend 
on ensuring that differences are 
resolved m advance of Cabinet 
meetings by friendly discussions A 
coalition Government either works 
by a process of mutual adjustments 
or does not work at all 
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5 Alternative or rotational Vice- 
President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the major com- 
munities as it was adopted m the 
UNO Conference. 


D' The Muslim League was not 
consulted in the selection of the 
three minoiity representatives, that 
is Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi, 
and it diould not be taken that the 
Muslim League approves of the se- 
lection that has been made But 
in future, in the event of there be- 
ing a vacancy owing to death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, lepresentatives 
of these minorities should be chos- 
en in consultation with the two 
major parties The Muslim League 
and the Congress 


7 Portfolios — The most import- 
ant portfolios should be equally 
distributed between the two major 
parties — the Muslim League and 
the Congress 


8 That the above arrangement 
should not be changed or modified 
unless both the major parties— the 
Muslim League and the Congress 
agree 

9 The question of the settle- 
ment of the long-term plan should 
stand over until a better and more 
conducive atmospheio is created 
and an agreement has been reached 
on the points stated aftei the In- 
terim Government has been re- 
formed and finally set up 

Youis sincerely, 
(Sd ) M A Jinnah ” 


The arrangement of alternative 
or rotational Vice-Presidents would 
present pradtical dafidculty and I 
do not consider it feasible I will, 
however, arrange to nominate a 
Muslim League member to preside 
over the Cabinet m the event of 
the Goveinor-Geneial and the Vice- 
President being absent 
I will also nominate a Muslim 
League member as Vice-Chairman 
of the Co-ordination Committee of 
the Cabinet, which is a most im- 
portant post I am chan man of 
this Committee and in the past 
have presided almost invariably, 
but I shall probably do so only on 
special occasions in future 


I accept that both major parties 
would be consulted before filling a 
vacancy in any of these three seats 


In the present conditions all the 
portfolios in the Cabinet are of 
great importance and it is a mat- 
ter of opinion which are the most 
important The minority repre- 
sentatives cannot be excluded fiom 
a shaie of the major portfolios and 
it would also be suitable to conti- 
nue Ml Jagjivan Ram m the Labour 
portfolio But subject to this, there 
can be equal distribution of the 
most important portfolios between 
the Congress and the Muslim 
League Details would be a matter 
for negotiation 


I agree 


Smee the basis for participation 
in the Cabinet is of couise accept- 
ance of the statement of May 16, I 
assume that the League Council 
will meet at a veiy early date to 
reconsider its Bombay resolution 

Yours smeerely, 
(Sd) WAVEIT, 
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LETTER FROM H. E THE VICEROY TO MR JINNAH, DATED 12-10-46. 

«,r Jinnah, — ^I confirm wliat I told you this evening, that the 

Muslim League are at liberty to nominate any one they wish for their 
own quota of seats in the Cabinet, though any peison proposed must, 
of course, be accepted by me and by His Majesty before being appointed 

My intention is to discuss portfolios when all the names have been 
received, both from the Muslim League and the Congress 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVET.T." 

LETTER FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 13-10-1946 

“Dear Loid Wavell, — The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League have considered the whole matter fully and I am now authorised 
to state that they do not approve of the basis and scheme of setting up 
the Interim Government which has been decided by you, presumably 
with the authority of His Majesty’s Government 

“Therefore, the Committee do not, and cannot agree with youi deci- 
sion already taken, noi with the arrangements you have already made 

“We consider and maintain that the imposition of this decision is 
contrary to the declaration of August 8, but since, according to your 
decision we have a right to nominate five members of the Executive 
Council on behalf of the Muslim League, my committee, have, for various 
reasons, come to the conclusion that in the interests of Mussalmans and 
other commumties it will be fatal to leave the entire field of administra- 
tion of the Central Government m the hands of the Congress Besides 
you may be forced to have in your Interim Government Muslims who 
would not command the respect and confidence of Muslim India which 
would lead to very serious consequences, and, lastly, for other very weighty 
grounds and reasons, which are obvious and need not be mentioned, we 
have decided to nominate five on behalf of the Muslim League in terms 
of your broadcast dated August 24, 1946 and your two letters to me dated 
October 4 and 12 respectively, embodying clarifications and assurances 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) M A JINNAH” 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED 13-10-1946 

“Dear Mr Jinnah, — ^Thank you for your letter of today’s date I 
am glad to know that the Muslim League has decided to join the Interim 
Government Will you please let me have the names of the five repre- 
sentatives, as they have to be submitted to His Majesty for approval, and 
I should like to re-form the Government as soon as possible 

“You promised yesterday that you would let me have the names 
today 

Yours sinqerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL” 

letter from MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 14-10-1946 

“Dear Lord Wavell— I thank you for your letter of October 13 

“I am now sending you names of five nominees on behalf of the 
Muslim League as arranged in oui mterview of yesterday 

(!)■ Mr Liaquat All Khan, Honorary Secretary, All-India Mushm 
League, ML A (Central) 

(2) Mr I I Chundrigai, ML A, (Bombay), Leader, Muslim League 
Paity in the Bombay Legislative Assembly and President of the Bombay 
Provincial Mushm League 

(3) Mr Abdur Rab Nishtar, Advocate (NWFPi, member. Working 
Committee, All-India Muslim League Committee of Action and Council 
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(4) Mr Ghaznafar All Khan, ML A (Punjab), member, All-India 
Muslim League Council, Provincial Muslim League and member of the 
Punjab Muslun League Woiking Committee 

(5) Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal, Advocate (Bengal), at present Mini- 
ster of the Bengal Government 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) M A JINNAH” 

LETIER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR JINNAH, DATED 27-10-1946. 

“Dear Mr Jinnah — The portfolios that I can offer the Muslim League 
in the Interim Government are the following Finance, Commerce, Posts 
and Air, Health and Legislative 

“I should be grateful if you would let me know how you would pro- 
pose that these portfolios should be distributed among the Muslim League 
representatives in the Cabinet 

“I should like to get an announcement out tonight, and to swear in 
the new members whom I shall warmly welcome tomorrow 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL” 

T.FTTER IROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATFD 27-10-1946 

“Dear Lord Wavell — I am in receipt of your letter of October 25, 
1946, at 5-SO pm communicating your decision regarding portfolios 

“I am sorry I cannot say that it is an equitable distribution, but we 
have discussed all the pros and cons, and as you have taken your final 
decision, I need not go into the matter further 

"I am sending you below the names of the nominees of the Muslim 
League showing how these portfolios should be distributed amongst them 

Finance— Mr Liaquat Ah Khan, 

Commerce— Mr I I Chundngar, 

Posts and Air— Mr A R Nishtar, 

Health — ^Mr Ghaznafar Ah Khan, and 
Legislative— Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) M A JINNAH” 
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niimoses this Committee declares that the resolution of the Madras 
iSature on linguistic provinces and of the Bombay ligislature on the 
semration of the Karnatak province were passed with the previous 
Lnction of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the fuU approval of 
this Committee This Committee desires to assure the people of the 
area concerned that the solution of this question would be undertaken 
as a part of the future scheme of the Government of India as soon as 
the Congress has the power so to do and calls upon the people of these 
areas to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which may divert 
attention from the main issue now before the country ” 


G P. 

There remains in the domain of Provincial Autonomy the most outst^d- 
irfg event of the year, yea of the first period of Congress Mimstries In C P 
a storm developed There had been for some time rumbhngs in the political 
skies, clouds lowering, thunder and lightning and at last the storm blew 
Difference arose between one minister and another. The Chief Mimster 
tendered his resignation to the Governor without the knowledge of his 
colleagues and brought about a constitutional crisis and was resummoned 
to form a nnnistry, all this either without the knowledge of the Working 
Committee or against their expressed opinions The matter is so weighty in 
importance and so dehcate in character that those interested in knowing 
the full details may advantageously study the statement on the subject by 
the President of the Parhamentary Board which is given in Pages 17 to 29 
BuUetm IV — ^1938, August 16 

Suffice it to say that the Chief Mimster resigned and a new leader was 
appointed by the party though the previous leader was allowed to contest 

(a) Budget and Military 


While the Provincial Governments were assiduously fighting their battles 
on untrodden ground and with antagomsms springing from unexpected 
quarters, the old guard was giving battle — ^may be less effectual but more 
persevering to the Central Government which contmued to be personal and 
absolute and therefore wholly unresponsive ahke to popular opimon and 
popidar appeal. The Budget session of the Central Legislature opened with 
an adjc^nment motion from the Congress Party to censure the official pohcy 
of mechanisation of the British section of the Indian Army Five British 
mgim^te would be mechamsed at the total cost of Bs 21,500,000 of which 
lintish l^vernment would pay no more than Rs. 8,000,000 and the rest, 
namely, Rs 13,50^000 would be paid by India The pohcy was grossly 
j British units of the Indian army were to be mechamsed 

AT Indian regiments excluded from it 
P 1 resolution urging association of elected members of the 

f Indian army was passed with the addition of the 

by Shri Asaf Ah “ Provided the functions of the 

l^ouncil on sn^ matters as he may refer to the Committee from time to 
tame -with particular referenced (1) sending' Indian Troops outside India- 
I theTrmy?”^^^ involving additional expenditures, and fs) Indiamsation 

GnggpresentedtheCenteal 
Budget. Ihis was to be followed by a general discussionf when the disclosure 
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THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT’S CONSTITUTIONAT. 
POSITION (5-11-1946) 

[LORD PETHICK-LAV/RENCE’S STATEMENT] 


Loi'd Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, stated in the 
House of Lords today that nothing which had passed in the correspond- 
ence between the Viceroy and the Indian party leaders involved any de- 
parture from the previous intentions of the British Government as to the 
constitutional position of the Interim Goveinment 

He said this m declining to publish a White Paper setting out the 
details of the correspondence which preceded the formation of the In- 
terim Government 

Tile Secretary of State added that the Viceioy had concurred in this„ 

Hie matter had been raised by the Marquis of Salisbury (Con) who 
asked the Government how soon further papers would be laid on the 
table as to the events in India since last presented m July He asked, 
that the papers should deal with the following pomts (1) the corres- 
pondence and the negotiations leading up to the formation of the Interim 
Government and, in particulai, what guarantees had been given by Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehiu foi the piotection of minoiities and (2) further 
setting out what had been the nature and extent of the recent riots m 
India, and (3) how far British troops had been used to mtervene, and 
whether that had been done on the direct authority of the Viceroy 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence leplied 

“The negotiations which have led to the setting up of the present 
Interim Government in India necessarily involved a large number of 
interviews between the Viceioy and the leaders of the two major parties. 
These interviews were interspersed with correspondence Theie were also 
correspondence and discussions between party leaders themselves The 
negotiations were of a confidential character, and agreed records of the 
intei views do not exist Tlie correspondence alone would not give a 
complete picture of the negotiations It is true that part of this corres- 
pondence has been published in India on the initiative of party leaders,, 
but publication of these documents as a White Paper would obviously ba 
a very mcomplete compilation and would not give to Parliament a full 
picture on which to base any considered conclusion ” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence continued “I can, however, inform your 
Lordships that nothing which has passed in this correspondence between, 
the Viceroy and the party leaders involved any departure from the pre- 
vious intentions of the British Goveinment as to the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Interim Government 

“In these circumstances, the British Government do not propose tO' 
pubhsh a White Paper setting out the details of the correspondence and. 
the negotiations which preceded the formation of the Interim Govern- 
ment The Viceroy concurs 

“With regard to other matters on which the noble Marquis asks for 
mformation these do not seem to His Majesty’s Government to be suit- 
able for inclusion in a White Paper But so far as practicable, and in. 
accord with public interests, I would endeavour to answer any questions 
m regard to them which the noble Lords may wish to put to me” 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the House was likely to be satis- 
fied with the reply He did not desire to press the Secretary of State at 
the present time but,undoubtedly, further questions would be put to him 
as soon as possible, and he hoped the Secretaiy of State would be in a 
position to answer far more fully than he had done today — ^Reuter 
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Bihar^too had toed the line with UP and Bombay, and the Sugar, Mining, 
Ginning, Pressing and other organized industries n ere anaitmg investigation 
The scope of enquiry vas generally to be widened so as to embrace work and 
wages in shops Bombay Avas forging ahead mth its legislation embracing 
within Its scope provision of leave nith pay during sickness W hat was 
more, the Baroda Government had notified the introduction as from 1st 
August 1988 of a 9-hour day thus setting an example to otlier btates. The 
Bombay Government extended its Factory Act to factories ern ploying 10 
persons or more, nhile both Bombay and UP had issued orders for the 
compulsory estabhshment of creches The proposals of Bombay to introduce 
Prohibition in the industrial city of Ahmedabad nas as much a Labour Lan 
as a moral reform 


Industrial Planning, 

So early as in August 1937,— hardly a month after the Congress had 
formed IMinistries in the six provinces, the Working Committee contemplated 
the formation of an Expert Committee to explore the possibilities of an All 
India Industrial Plan and to tins end as a preliminary step, the President 
of the Congress nas authorized in July 1938 to convene a conference of the 
Ministers of Industries and called for a report of the existing industnes 
operatmg in different proinnces and the needs and possibilities of new ones 
Such a conference nas held at Delhi on the 2nd and 8rd October 1938 Its 
, object was to consider urgent and vital problems, the solution of vhich ’i^as 
necessary to any scheme of national reconstruction and social plarming. 
Such solution would naturally require extensive surveys and collection of 
data, as well as clearly defin^ social objective And too, many of these 
problems could not be dealt mth on a provincial basis effectively as the 
interests of adjoimng pronnees are inter-hnked Compreliensive River 
surveys were necessary for the formulation of a policy to prevent disastrous 
floods, to utilize the water for purpose of irrigation, to consider the problems 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria and'' for the development of hydro- 
electric and other schemes This involves survey of a whole river valley 
and large-scale State planmng based upon the joint and coordmate action of 
several provmces In the Premiers’ Conference convened in May 1938 
by President Subash Chandra Bose, problems of Industrial Reconstruction, 
Power Resources and supply as well as the general question of coordmation 
amongst the provmces had come up for consideration and those present 
favoured the idea of appointing a committee of experts to advise the Congress 
jMmistries on these various problems At the conference of Industrial 
jMxmsters, Suhash Bahu dehvered an instructive maugural address in which 
he foresaw the details of national reconstruction in an Independent India, 
and declared that however much one might improve agriculture scientifically 
and — greater efficiency in agricnltural methods might after all mean side 
by side with more food and cheaper food, also more xmemployment, the real 
remedies to poverty and nnemployment, the real guarantee to better dotbing 
-better housmg, better education and greater leisure lay not in mere Industrial 
recovery, but m Industrialization Industrial revolution may be an evil 
but It IS a nee^sary evil, the ills of which it was up to us to mitigate but the 
march of the Revolution itself must be a forced one like in Russia — ^not 
gradual as in Britain. To Subash Babu there W'as no conflTct between 
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POSITION OF INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Following the Secietary of State for India’s statement m the House 
of Lords on 5th November, 1946 with regaid to the constitutional position 
of the Interim Government Mr H V Hodson late Commissioner of Reforms 
in India read the following papei on “India’s Constitutional Task” to the 
East India Association, London, on 25th November, 1946 He said 

“India was committed to the achievement of hei independence by 
legal and constitutional means and that was a tiemendous achievement 

“When one thinks how catastrophic might be the consequences of in- 
terruption of the luTe of law in India, one must be very thankful that the 
doctrine of a sudden enforced transfei of powei and its little brother non- 
co-operation in lawful Government have been discarded by the mam poli- 
tical paities at least for the time being,” Mi Hodson said, “To the extent 
that the Cabinet Mission helped to bring about this result, its visit may be 
counted a success To speak of it's failure in the sense in which one might 
justly speak of the failure of the Cripps Mission of 1942 is a piofound 
mistake ” 

Referring to the constitutional position of the Interim Government, 
Ml Hodson expressed the opinion that the Constituent Assembly, even if 
it suffered no major breakdown, was going to take a long time to complete 
its task 

On the mere mechanics of the job confronting the Assembly, not count- 
mg any of the delays due to inevitable political and communal difficulties 
and deadlocks, he estimated that as the best part of two years A parallel 
with the task of treaty-making in Europe was not inexact' m view of the 
magnitude of the task 

Referring to the present Interim Government, the speaker said that 
for purposes of the transitional Government the 1942 Constitution had 
advantages over the Federal Plan of 1935 (which was not m fact applied) 
“Tlie chief advantage is that there is no dyarchy,” he added “No ex- 
clusive field of powei s in the Government of British India is reserved to 
the Viceroy 

“The authority of the Governor-General’s Executive Council extends 
broadly over the whole range of powers exercised by the Central Legisla- 
ture They are m no way different in regard to Defence or Foreign Affairs 
than in regard to say. Railways or Ancient Monuments ” 

So far as the question of joint responsibility was concerned, the state- 
ment of Mr Liaquat Ah Khan, chief Muslim representative in the Interim 
Government, denymg jomt responsibility of the Cabinet, was true m a poli- 
tical sense But in a formal sense, Mr Liaquat Ah Khan was definitely 
wrong The Act laid down that decisions of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council are taken by a majority vote and become corporate deci- 
sions of the Government of India 

Referring to the Governor-General’s right to veto, Mr Hodson said 
“It IS a matter of politics and diplomacy rather than law The Governor- 
General is bound to exercise his special responsibilities and his other per- 
sonal functions accoidmg to his conscience, but his conscience cannot be 
legally impugned and its dictates are bound to be affected by policy approv- 
ed by the Imperial Parliament of maximum ‘de facto’ autonomy for the 
Interim Government ” 

So far as the Constituent Assembly and its relations with the Goveinoi- 
General were concerned, Mr Hodson said, “It is true that in form the con- 
duct and fortunes of the Constituent Assembly rest m Indian hands The 
Governor -General has no part m it But m practice who could doubt that 
his advice and aid will be constantly needed if innumerable obstacles to 
the success of the Assembly aie to be overcome ” 
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While Travancore was going ahead, Hyderabad issued ordinances which 
appeared to give the State power altogether m excess of requirements and 
severe repression was going on in the Eastern Agency States of Talcher and 
Dhankanal as well as in the North in Kashmir and Sahawal 

But the State that figured largely m the public eyes and suffered largely 
in the public estimate was Mysore This State had made a good reputation 
for the eonformity of its standards and systems of admimstration to those of 
the British Indian provinces, on account of the forty years’ interval in 
"wliicli it had been directly under British adjnmistmtion, begnn to live on that 
reputation and presently as is inevitable with all that live on the accumulated 
assets m the past, began to lose credit in the political market. Oral warnings 
and prohibitor3'^ orders in regard to the ‘ Independence Day ’ and in regard 
to what was called compendiously though mystifymgly ‘ subversive activities,’ 
demand of securities from individuals, restraint orders — ^these ay ere the order 
of the day The firing on unarmed crowds at VidurasAvaddha after the 
conclusion of a local Temple celebration in 1938 came as the crowning point 
and the culmination of a policy of repression that could not tolerate Avith any 
spirit of forbearance, the rapidly groAvmg spirit of patriotism and national 
consciousness sedulously and unerringly cultivated on the principles of Truth 
and Non-Auolence One reheving feature was the appointment of an enquiry 
committee which condemned the conduct of the officials, but virtually justified 
the firing at Vidurasivatham m April, 1938 It Avas only just then that 
Gandhi had sent tAvo members of the Working Committee, Sree Vallabhbhai 
J Patel and Sn Eiipalani The importance of the subject demands a closer 
study which can be best made from the authoritative publication of the 
Congress on it, which we extract beloAV 

“ An order was issued under Section 144 by the District IVIagistrate 
banning the hoisting of national flag, prohibiting bolding of meetings and 
making speeches The order was defied by residents of the Viduras- 
watham AoIIage in Kolar district (about 50 miles from Bangalore) when 
they assembled at a pubhc meeting estimated at 10,000 The gathering 
was declared an unlawful assembly by the District Magistrate and 
ordered to disperse The meeting not haAung dispersed, the police 
opened fire which resulted, as is alleged, in 32 persons killed and 48 
seriously injured The official account of the casualties varied, the 
estimate being between ten to tivelve killed and some injured The 
news of this indiscriminate firing sent a thrill of horror through the 
Avhole country The Working Committee of the Mysore State Congress 
passed a resolution condemning the mdiscnmmate firing and giAung 
liberty to Congressmen to disobey prohibitory order in order to vindicate 
fundamental rights and maintain their self-respect The Mysore Govern - 
ment issued a Communique givmg official version of the facts surrounding 
the tragedy It justified firing as a measure of self-defence against 
mob violence It however appointed an mqiury committee of three 
judges The Mysore State Congress also appointed a Committee of 
inquiry Mahatma Gandhi m the course of a press-statement made an 
, appeal to the Mysore Government to read the symptoms of ponular 
aAvakemng m Mysore and divest itself of its autocracy. 

‘ To study the situation at close quarters and also if possible to 
bring about a settlement between the Mysore Congress and the Mysore- 
Governmmt Shn VaUabhbhai Patel and Sliri J. B^ipalani proceeded 
to Bangalore They had several consultations with the lead&s of the 
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Ml Hodsoii said that' he attached little importance to the leaving of 
lesiduaiy poweis to piovinces But the critical fact, he added, was that 
modem Goveinmeiits had shown a constant tiend towards centiahsation 
of powers India, by leasoii of hei communal difficulties, was attempting 
to leveise this tiend Tlie brief list of Union Powers was lemarkable in 
his view foi what it omitted 

In reference to the position of Indian States, Mr Hodson expiessed 
emphatically the view that implicit m the piomise of independence for 
India had been the policy that States must be on an organic relationship 
with British India 

The ticaties with States weie in his opmion not matters of international 
law, but domestic aiiangements under the Ciown liable to be affected by 
a change of Biitish policy foi India as a whole They weie in the present 
stage on a footing with British pledges to mmoiities, in that both must be 
given a fan chance and a leasonable chance of self-defence 

He also expiessed the view that immediate democratisation of States 
would lead to immense communal friction and this would add to the gi eat 
problems India was facing 

Dealing with the position of minorities. Mi Hodson said that the Bri- 
tish system of Paity Government has been proved unsuitable to Indian 
conditions The Swiss system of what might be described as Committee 
Goveinment, that is, election of Executive Councillors by proportionate le- 
piesentation by the Legislatuie seemed in many ways ideally adapted to 
India’s peculiai difficulties, but it must be associated with a system of 
sepal ate electoiates 


o 
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over four years through the agony of internal troubles and external thr^ts 
and to which we owed the obligations that flow from the sense and sympathies 
of neighbourliness apart from those associated with the common citizenship 
of an oriental continent It was, therefore, decided to send a motor-ambul- 
ance unit with necessary doctors and nurses to the Chinese National G(^m- 
ment This was as it should be for ever since Japanese aggression in China 
began in 1937, the Congress had repeatedly expressed its sympathy for the 
Chinese in their struggle for freedom and peace and pro-Chinese demonstrations 
wexeheld all over the country A sum of Rs. 8,000 was collected but monetary 
rehef would not be as good a demonstration of India s solidarity mth the 
Chmese as an ambulance unit with a contingent of Indian doctors Dr M. 
Atal was placed in charge of it He won golden opinions all round by his 
affabihty and devotion and after two years’ arduous work, returned to 
India late m 1940, leaving the noble task undertaken on behalf of India into 
the hands of his colleagues One member of the party, Dr. Kotnis died in 
China Over in Zanzibar conditions improved The boycott in India of 
the cloves of the colony which was made ever so tight till the middle of the 
year (June 1938) told in the end and an agreement was reached between the 
Indian community and the Zanzibar Government, subject to confirmation 
by the Indian National Congress The provisional agreement arrived at on 
May 4, was on the one hand approved by the Colonial Government and on 
the other in due course by the Indian National Congress Meanwhile Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai J Patel, the President of the clove boycott committee issued 
the following statement 


“ The Colonial Office of England having approved the agreement m 
regard to clove dispute between the Zanzibar Government and tbe 
Indian community in Zanzibar, the agreement has now become an 
accomplished fact The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress has already given its approval to the said agreement and^ 
therefore, all the conditions for lifting the boycott on cloves now stand 
completely fulfilled I, therefore, declare on behalf of the Clove Boycott 
Committee that the boycott is now formally lifted and the dealers are 
now free to resume dealings in cloves both of Zanzibar and Madagaskar> 
I take this opportumty of drawing the attention of the public to a 
very signifying appeal made by the Working Committee in its^ resolu- 
tion on the subject of the Zanzibar Agreement The Committee trust 
that the general public, particularly the retailers, will patronize those 
firms that have loyally adhered to the boycott in preference to those who 
' have not I am confident that the public of India will respond to this 
appeal in a full measure 

" behalf of the Clove Boycott Committee, I congratulate the 
Indian community in Zanzibar, the Indian pubhc m this country and 
particularly the clove merchants of Bombay and other places on the 
sacrifices they had to make and the success they have been able to 
achieve as a result of those sacrifices I must also thank the volunteers 

of the B P C C who, unmindful of the hardships that they had to suffer 

kept the boycott in tact m the city of Bombay by carrying on effective 
^d successful picketing for over six weeks With the lifting of the 
boycot^ picketing also is hereby withdrawn. This does not, however, 
m^n that the defaulters will be allowed to go scot-free Some of the 
defaulters have already been dealt with and others have been notified 
to make proper amends for their mistakes Defaulters who fail to 
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worfcshop demolished and adequate compensation to sufferers not found guilty 
was the mmutium. the Congress could ask for. It Avas not as if the Indians 
were strangers m Burma for they had long settled m and contributed to 
Burma’s prosperity and the Congress exhorted the people of Burma and the 
India alike to maintain the tradition of friendship and rely upon ability 
and justice in all dealings Through all these months and years, there was 
running an under current of communal disharmony to which references have 
been made from tune to time Though the proper Avay of dealing Avith the 
subject would be to devote a chapter to it and trace its development histori- 
cally as well as psychologically still in the clironicles of the Congress, the 
story of 1938 would be incomplete if this chapter did not refer to the cor- 
respondence that had passed between Jawaharlal and Jinnah. This was 
sharp m character and infructuous m result. An extraordinary and regret- 
table event, however, was that when m the course of his presidential tours. 
Subash Babu visited the Chittagong Division (East Bengal) a croAvd of 
Muslim Leaguers, losing all restraint and decency started throwing brickbats 
at the President’s procession Luckily the President received only some 
minor injuries as also fourteen others who Avere AAith him. The President 
at once issued statements pleading for patience and self-control and love 
as the only remedies with which to counteract fury, hooliganism and hatred. 

“ Then only shall we be able,” said Subash Babu, “to prove ourselves 
faithful to our creed of Truth and Non-violence.” 

Mr. Jinnah did not choose to abate one jot or httlefromthe proposition 
he had taken up His letter dated 9th October 1938 from Karachi was not 
therefore considered helpful by the Working Committee of the Congress when 
it met in December and the President accordingly informed him on December 
16th, 1938 that the Working Committee did not find it possible to agree with 
the Council of the Muslim League as to the basis of negotiations, nothing 
further in that direction was possible. 
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struggle against the ruthless and inhuman Imperialism of the Orient In 
the countries within the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations itself, 
the Indian Nationals were facing a struggle for the assertion of their legitimate 
rights political, civil and economic The danger to life and property of 
Indians m Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians m Ceylon, the 
reservation of Kenya High lands to the Europeans to the exclusion of Indians 
and the attempt to segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in South 
Africa were the points at issue in the struggle of Indian Nationals abroad. 

Nor were the internal affairs of India reassuring in any way. Tlic 
struggle in the States became intensified owing to the attempts of some 
Durbars to suppress the popular movements by banning peaceful and legiti- 
mate organizations and all political activity, and m some cases, resorting to 
cruel and inliuman repression Some States actually sought the aid of the 
British Government in India to suppress their ou n people Affairs reached 
such a pass that an indefinite fast was undertaken by Gandhi in the first 
week of March 1939 — on the eve of the Tnpuri session m order to remedy 
the breach by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot of the settlement arrived at 
between him and his Councellors on the one hand and Sardar Vallabhbhai J 
Patel as representing the people on the other Tsvo circumstances of major 
importance happen^ to create confusion as well as distress not only in 
the Congress atmosphere on the eve of Tnpuri, but m the whole of India, 
possibly in the wider ivorld The first related to the election of tlie President 
of the year and the other to Gandhi’s fast over Rajkot Usually the election 
of the President of the Congress was a humdrum alTair Prior to the changes 
m the constitution adopted in Bombay, October 1934, there used to be the 
system of mvitmg nominations by Provincial Congiess Committees and later 
election by them of one from among the nominees The former w-as a pre- 
liminary step and the latter the final step Only once m 1907, wh’en the 
Congress met at Surat there was a controversy as to who should be the 
President, — Lala Lajpat Rai or Babu Rash Behan Ghosh Twenty- two 
years later, Gandhi created a situation by refusing to accept the Presidentship 
of the Lahore session (1929) and the AH India Congress Committee was 
invited to make an alternative choice at its meeting in Lucknow Not 
since was there any real contest All too unexpectedly the Presidentship 
of Tnpuri session became a storm centre Suhash Babu was one of the 
suent Presidents of the Congress The occasions on which he spoke at 
meetings of the Working Committee during a whole year of his first President- 
ship could be counted on one’s fingers His iH-health. dogged him and 
increased th^train on his body But his mind was indefatigable, his energy 
unlmited He toured several provinces and it vnll be remembered how 

^ September 1938 to attend the meeting of 

TOe All India Congress Committee, he took ill and had to break journey at 
before he joined the deliberations in the middle The patience he 
^mbited at Delhi came as a surprise to many Over the question of Dr 
^tiare in C P he had produced a brochure which was remarkable as much for 
tJie vigom of language as* for the summation of facts and presentation of 
arg^ents While he might have had his own opinions on several matters, 
- ^ project them into discussions and 

^ sin^larly free from a desire to take sides Not that there 
but that between him and other leaders over one matter or other, 

1 srpnpcj fbere were did not create situations much less 

It September 1938, 

t known that he was entertaining a desire to be the President of the 


even ; 
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As against this there was the commendation of the “rival’s” candidature- 
by nearly a half of the members of the Working Committee and Jus ovMi 

The contest and its result, therefore, threatened to assume the role of 
a conflict of principles and policies rather than personalities and on the 
morrow of the result Gandhi came out with the histone statement that 
the defeat of Subasli’s ‘ rival ’ was Ins own defeat Tins created conster- 
nation in the country There was a searching of hearts, a revolution of 
positions. Those who had voted for Subash Bahu came out mth a fresh 
voting of confidence in Gandhi and Gandhi’s leadership. That created an 
awkward situation to be sure The original presidential voting took place 
on the 29th January, 1939 Within a week it looked as thougli the tables 
were turned What was really embarrassing was the reversal of party 
majorities The Delegates to the Congress had doubtless plumped for their 
candidate but the subsequent crossing of the floor by an apiircciablc number 
amongst them and their unehanging support for Gandhi in the All India 
Congress Committee which of course could never be shaken, created a situation 
altogether unenviable for the newly elected President who was returned by a 
majority by the delegates but was in a minority in ilic Congress Executive 
the A I C C How was he to form his Executive ? Would the A I C C, 
accept his list for the Working Committee? Would his own propositions 
be passed by the Congress ’ Would the decisions of Jalpaigin* have a chance 
of facing the open session at Tripuri ? What should the President-elect do 
at the prehmmary meeting of the Working Committee usually held before 
the Congress session, — a Working Committee which stood four square against 
the SIX months’ notice to the British Empire and MassDisobedicnccand so on. 
Unfortunately all these anxieties must have weighed upon Subash Babu’s ^ 
health which had been all along been delicate The President-elect could '' 
not on account of high fever, go over to Wardha to attend the meeting 
of the Worlung Committee held on 9 th February, 1939 for the purpose of 
preparing the draft resolutions for the open session Thirteen members of 
the Working Committee resigned their positions leaving the President and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Bose alone on its personnel 

Subash Babu showed no improvement in health since his illness con- 
tinued into the open session. All the five or six days of the session he was 
down with temperature which rose to 104'° and 105° on occasions particularly 
on the second day of the session The illness came as an unfortunate com- 
plication m the politics of the time 

' f the preparations of the Congress were progressing in the midst 

of fcM and trepidation arising from various causes, events were taking place 
in other centres of equal or even greater importance to the destiny of India, 
it will remembered that when the A I C C had met at Delhi in the previous 
beptember (1938), feelings had run high and a walk-out was staged at the open 
meebng 1^ by Shree Narendra Deo of U P who had been a member of the 
Working Committee from April 1986 to March 1938, over the question of 
^sans The problem of the States had perturbed the house Indeed the 
Jt^sans and the States’ Peoples’ problems used to sail together But since 
tne uruon of hearts that took place at Hanpura, there was a greater sense 
of confidence amongst the States’ Peoples m the Congress and the Congress 
itself responded whole-heartedly to the calls for advice of the State? People 

* At Jalpaigiri the Bengal Delegates met and passed'resolutions askin<7 thnf « 
notice should bee.ven to Bntain and Mass CbomS sCld be ImKed 
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constructive purposes, and Bombay to call another for Jail Reform There 
was no reason why each province should not specialize the study of one 
particular subject, Madras for instance, the socio-ethical subjects such as 
Prohibition, .Temple entry .and Debt relief, Bombay Labour, UP. and 
Bihar Tenancy Reform and Agrarian problem, Assam which was shortly 
to join the seven Congress provinces, mineral resources, Orissa artistic 
cottage industries, and C P Industrial and Mineral resources These are 
casual suggestions Madras took up the Zemindan problem, Bombay 
Prohibition, U P. ' Jail Reform Indeed all provinces have in the long run 
to tackle all problems Only the special study of Sales Tax by Madras 
might profit even a non-Congress province like the Punjab. The Premiers’ 
Conference paved the way for the Industrial Planning which was shortly 
taken up 

Assam 

Congress mimstries began with six provinces, Sind became annexed 
early in 1938. Towards the end of the year, a like crisis arose in Assam where, 
on a no-confidence motion being about to be moved in the Assembly on 
September 13, the Premier forestalled it by an announcement on the same 
day m the Assembly that he had submitted his resignation to the Governor 
as several colleagues of his had left his party and- joined the opposition 
Thereupon the leader of the Congress party on being summoned by the 
Governor undertook to form the Ministry with the full concurrence of the 
Congress authorities and formed a coalition cabinet, the second of the kind 
in India, but one in which, though the mmistry was called a coalition ministry, 
the Premier was the only Congress Minister 
* 

Andhra Province 

The problems of provincial autonomy arose as much from the habits and 
customs of the people concerned as from the composition of the population in 
"each province While provmces like UP had a homogeneous, mono- 
linguistic population, that of provmces hke Madras, Bombay and C.P. were 
midtilmgmstic People of Northern India are as much strangers to the 
difficulties and even discussions arising from these differences of language 
in the South as the people of the South are apt to be ignorant of the difficulties 
in the North arising from differences of religion. However, the Southern 
Province was facing the trouble of a hundred Andhras in the Legislature 
riot knowing Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, an equal number of Tamils cor- 
respondingly situated and ten each of the Malayalees and the Kanarese not 
knowing the other two languages and over a hundred members or half of the 
Assembly not knowing Eriglish. The only remedy to this situation was the 
separation of the Andhra Province from the rest of the Province and the 
carving out of a Kanarese province compounded of areas m Madras and 
Bombay and of a Malayah enclave Accordingly in July 1938, deputations 
of Andhra and Kerala Separation and Karnataka Unification deputations 
waited on the Working Committee who heard them at great length and passed 
the foUowmg resolution 

“ Having heard the views of the deputations of the Andhra P C C , 
the Andhra Mahasabha, the Karnatak JJnification Committee, the 
Karnatak P.C C. and the Kerala P C C. on the question of the redistri- 
bution^of provinces in India on a linquistic basis for administrative 
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The State holds monopolies for many articles of daily use such ns matches, 
gram, etc., whicli prcss^hcavily on the poor people 

Lathi charges, arrests, banning of mcclmgs and processions arc the 
usual weapons used for suppressing the popular movement Half a doren 
British Indian, Gujarati journals had been banned entry into the vbtnte. 
Batches of volunteers sent from Bombay were arrested immediately on their 
arrival m the State Shri Balvantrai Mehta, the General Secretary of tlic 
All India States’ Peoples’ Conference, w as among Ihoscarrcstcd. Miss Mnnibon 
Patel, daughter of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, nho participated in the stnigglc, 
to help her sisters in Rajkot had been arrested Snmati Mridula Snrnbhni 
who through her mother belonged to Rajkot took Sn Mnnibcn Patel’s jilacc 
in the struggle She loo was clapped m Jail 

As though to prove the grmving strength of the popular mo\ ement the 
State administration issued a rommumquc declaring Uic Rajkot Praja 
Parishad unlawful With the issuing of this nolificatioii the struggle 
entered upon a more intensive and a more critical plinsc At the same 
time Gandhi had doubts about the nisdom of embroiling the non-States 
people with this movement of Civil Disobedience, The matter arrested 
the attention of the Working Committee and while it welcomed the move- 
ments m the States for the attainment of responsible Government, they 
advised the people, not belonging to the States concerned agninsttal ingpartm 
Civil Disobedience and the like “Participation by such people,” said 
the Working Committee “ mil bring no real strengtli to the movement, 
and may even embarrass the people of the States concerned and prc^'cnt 
them from developing a mass movement on which strength and success 
depend ” 

Within a fen days of the promulgation of the aforesaid comninmqiic 
came a call from the Thakorc Sahib of Rajkot to Sn Vallabhbhai Patel m 
Bombay for an interview On December 2Gth nas announced an agreement 
^between Sardar Patel and the Thakur Sahib nhich brought to a successful 
end the brave struggle of the people of Rajkot. It nas a triumph not only 
for them but for the people of the States in general Once again the non- 
violent method of struggle for the redress of political WTongs w as vindicated 
The agreement arrived at after a prolonged discussion of eight hours bet- 
ween the Thakore Sahib and Sn Vallabhbhai is as follons 

After having observed the growth of popular feeling and the regrettable 
s^erings of our people during the last few months, for the redress of nhat 
they have considered to be their grievances and after having discussed the 
"v^ole situation ^vith the Council and Vallabhbhai Patel we are comnneed 
that the present struggle and sufferings should end immediately 

We hdve decided to appoint a committee of ten gentlemen who should be 
subjects or servants of our State three of whom will be State Officers and 
seven subjects of our State, Avhose names will be declared hereafter 
B President of the Committee will be a person appointed by His 

The Committee shall draw up, by the end of January 1939, after proper 
investigations, a report to us recommending a scheme of reforms so as to 
give the widest possible powers to oOr people consistently with our obligations 
to the Paramount Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief 

It IS our deswe that our Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated in the 
manner laid down m the circular of Chamber of Princes 
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of a sinister move on the part of the Administration proved a signal for 
dramatic scene both in the Central Assembly and the Council of State. When 
the Legislative Assembly met to take up the general debate on the budget, 
Sliri Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, made a statement m the 
course of which he made it clear that the Congress Party, Independents, 
Congress Nationahsts and Democrats had agreed to take no part in the 
general discussion of the budget and as and when demands for grants were 
moved they proposed without speech to defeat them This decision, he said, 
was taken m, order to protest against the Government’s action in breaking 
a salutary convention which had been followed ever since the year 1924 
of allowing the House to express itself by a direct vote on the pohcy of the 
Government under two heads “ Defence ” and “ External Affairs.” The’ 
Finance Member in his reply said that under the New Act it was mandatory 
to ^exclude “ Defence ” and “ External Affairs ” from the vote of the 
Assembly When Sir dames moved the first demand imder the head Customs, 
the Opposition members without moving any cut motion challenged a divi- 
sion. The demand was defeated by 64 votes to 46 A similar fate was 
shared by other demands moved by the Finance Member Over 70 items 
that usually occupy a whole fortnight were thrown out within a day and a 
half The rej ected demands were, however, restored by the Governor-General 
The Assembly answered by throwing out the finance bill. The house tejected 
by 68 votes to 48 the recommended finance bill also. The Council of State 
staged a more dramatic protest against this arbitrary curtailment of a 
cherished right, when all members of the progressive and Congress groups 
walked out of the chamber, when a general discussion on the budget was 
initiated 

The practice of retired Government servants taking up appomtment 
with firms with which they had dealings while in Government service was the 
subject of a cut motion Shri Bhulabhai Desai argued that the pensions 
of such Government officers should be forfeited 

(b) Labour 

In the domam of the' Central Legislature, there were several matters 
calling for urgent action by way of preparation. It might be that Central 
responsibihty was not inaugurated as yet, nevertheless it was bound to come 
into being sooner or later, sooner rather than later, and the Congress was 
striving to prepare its' house better to receive the Central bridegroom and 
his party, than it was when the Provincial bridegrooms knocked at its doors 
in July 1937 Labour is an important branch of admimstration and although 
the Provincial Governments had ample powers to deal with the problems 
- incidental thereto, stdhif a imiform pohcy should be pursued, the Central 
Government might m its own day take interest and assimilate the practice 
prevalent in different provmces The Bombay Government had already 
made ready, suitable legislation for the Western Provmce " But the Labour 
Committee of the Congress met m May 1938 and the Chief Ministers of certain 
provinces and their representatives from others attended the dehberations. 
Bombay and the U.P had appomted Committees for enquiry into the wages 
'and conditions of workers engaged m the Textile Industry It was urged that 
such provincial committees appomted for the purpose of enquiry into condi- 
•tions of Labour or Trade Union Disputes should be mainly composed of men 
associated with public life and national movements. It was a matter for 
rejoicing that the recommendations of thp Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee 
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strueele that Tvas bovmd to ensue finally to decide the issue of India’s in- 
dependence Before the conflicts at Tnpuri began to teke shape, it was 
tS pious duty of the delegates to 30m together in rendering honour to the 
memories of a host of departed servants of the Nation, leaders who had in 
their day held the torch of the Congress high in the political fomament, 
young and ardent workers who devoted then lives to and laid them down 
in the service of the national cause. Maulana Shaukat Ah, Sir Md Iqbal, , 
Begam Ansari, Mmister K Ramunm Menon of Madras, G S. Kapadia, 
B Raia Row, Dr Ra3abah Patel and K Nageswara Row Pantulu were some 
of the outstanding personahties who had served the Nation and died in 
harness The issues before the Tnpuri Congress had practically to be cleared 
even before the session met It is usual for the All India Congress Com- 
mittee to meet before it converted itself into the Subjects’ Committee on 
the eve of the session A trial of strength took place at the very session 
of the A I C C held at Tnpuri which usually is a conventional affair, being 
convened to transact routine business Owmg to the absence of the Pre- 
sident-elect at the meeting of the Workmg Committee at Wardha in the 
previous month the members assembled had held over the consideration of 
General Secretary’s report for the year out of consideration for the absent 
President-elect And when this report was taken up by the A I C^ C 
a pomt was raised whether the Secretary’s report could be adopted without 
its bemg first approved by the Workmg Committee The President ruled 
that the constitution did not make it obligatory on the Workmg Committee 
to approve of the report first and formally before its bemg placed before the 
A. I C C Then the issue was raised whether the report should be recorded 
or adopted and when the General Secretary insisted that it should be adopted 
or thrown out, the A I C C unanimously adopted the report That was 
the first tussle It showed which way the wind blew The second centred 
round a formal notice given to the President by Sn Govmd Vallabh Pant 
and about 160 other members of the A I C C of their mtention to move the 
followmg resolution at its meeting . — 

“ In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen m the Congress 
and the country on account of the controversies in connection with the 
. Presidential election and after, it is desirable that the All India .Congress 
Committee should clarify the position and delcare its general pohcy 

Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies 
of the Congress which have governed its programme m the past years under 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opmion that there 
should be no break in these policies and that they should contmue to govern 
the Congress programme m future The Committee expresses its confidence 
in the work of the Workmg Committee which functioned during the last 
year and deplores that any aspersions should have been cast anamst any 
of Its members 

“ In view of the critical situation that may develop durmg the commg 
year and m view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress 
and the country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it 
as imperative that the Congress Executive should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate Workmg Committee m 
accordance ivith the wishes of Gandhiji” 

To adrat such a resolution or not was the question The very com- 
petOTcy of A I C C to consider such a resolution was questioned by one 
and tlie President ruled that the resolution could’not S dB%ss?d 
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cotte£6 industries and large-scale industries, but the nation must reconcile 
itself to industrial revolution on the one hand and determine which industries , 
should be developed on a cottage basis and winch on a large-scale basis 
He succinctly laid down the principles of national planning which consisted in 

(1) aiming at National autonomy m our principal needs, 

(2) development of power supply metal production, machines and tools 

' manufacture, essential chemicals, transport and communication 

industries, etc , ^ i 

(3) Xackling the problem of Technical education and technical research, 

(4) a permanent national research council, 

(5) Economic survey of the present Industrial position. 

Erom these principles would arise the following problems. 

(1) A proper economic survey of each province, 

(2) Co-ordination between cottage industries and large-scale industries 
with a view to prevent overlapping, 

(3) The advisability of having a regional distribution of Industries, 

(4) Techmcal training of students in India and abroad, 

(5) Provisions for Technical Research, and 

(6) A Committee'of experts to advise on the problems of Industria- 
lisation 

The personnel of the Planning Committee was soon announced and 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was ]ust then in England was appointed its Chairman. 

If we may anticipate the arduous labours of the (Committee with its 27 
sub-committees which extended over the years 1938-39 and 40, until the 
Civil Disobedience Movement began in November 1940, it must be said that 
laborious and patient work was done by some of the best scholars and savants » 
of India, administrators and technicians and the deliberations of-the Com- 
mitees run into volume, winch deserve and would amply repay perusaK- 
It may be mentioned that Dir. J. C Kumarappa resigned from the Cottage 
industries owing to differences of opinion. 

VS ^ 

(c) States 

Amongst the different problems of all-India interest which vitally 
concerned the Congress, that relating to the States, had worked its way_to 
the foremost place, and as time advanced, as Provincial Autonomy was 
making itself felt month after month m province after province, the political 
consciousness of the States not only became marked but created situations 
ere long which came up constantly of course by voluntary choice, before 
Gandhi and the Working Committee. We have already seen how m the 
South, the States of Travancore and Mysore figure prominently m current 
history Hyderabad joined the order betimes The repressive policy 
pursued m Travancore became the subject of wide comment in India, and 
vital concern to the All India Congress Committee when it met in Delhi in 
September 1938 There was an acrimonious controversy between the Tra- 
vancore State and the State Congress as to the character of the latter’s objec- 
tive The demand for responsible Government under the aegis of the State 
"v^s unexceptionable and a suitable committee might be appointed to explore 
the possibility of granting it. An equiry by a jurist outside the State of unim- 
peach^le impartiality into the ‘ recent ’ happemngs including the charges - 
made by the State of provocations justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths and injuries. That' was the demand ' 
put lorth by the A.I.C.C. in Delhi together with ‘amnesty to the prisoners.’ 

H C.— V II— 7 
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which had been consistently aiding the FmcisI poisers and helping m the 
totocho n of democratic powers. To the Congress both Fascism and 
iTTinerialism were equally anathema for the World Peace and Progress re 
Sthe^nrng o?both of these alike Accordingly it .vas for the Congress 
to direct her own Foreign Policy as an independent nation, so kecpingclear 
of both Imperialism and Fascism and pursuing her path of Peace and Free- 
dom Apart from the question of foreign policy, there remained the problem 
of Indians Overseas and it was a matter of particular anxiety to Congress at 
Tripuri that in Burma, Ceylon and Kenya Highlands, the interests of 
Indians should have been in great jeopardy But what could the nation 
do, circumstanced as it was beyond expressing its opinion that only a free 
and independent India could effectively help its nationals abroad and in the 
meantime calling upon the Indians here to do everything m their power 
to help them 

The people of the Indian States are as good or ns bad ns Indian Nationals 
m foreign countries For all practical pui poses, the Slates are treated as 
foreign countries and in the Government of India departments they are 
consigned to the Foreign Department which arc looked after by the Viceroy 
acting as the Crown Representative Since Haripura, tlic progress achieved 
m this matter was as much qualitative as it nas quantitative The Rajkot 
experience was a volume in itself But the anakemng was on all sides 
Just as the Tripuri session met, news was to hand that agreement in Rajkot 
resulted in the termination of Gandhi’s fast begun on l^Iarch 3, a week before 
the session began That was an era of not Rnjkot alone, but several other 
State Governments going back upon their assurances to their people and 
their pledged word Any way, the fact was undeniable that the resolution 
of the Haripura session of the Congress, relating to the States had answered 
the expectations raised by it and had justifi^ itself by encouraging tlie 
people of the States to organize themselves and conduct tlieir movements 
for freedom If the policy conceived at Haripura did not go farther, it was 
because of the hmitations inherent in the cucumstances That the policy 
was never conceived as an obligation w'as evident It w’as the right of the 
Congress, — as well as its duty to gmde the people of the States and lend 
them its influence As the awakening of the people of the States became 
more and more intense, there would doubtless be an increasing relaxation 
or even complete removal of the restraint which the Congress had imposed 
upon itself so as to establish an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States’ Peoples Such was the confidence felt in the matter that the 
Working Committee was authorized to issue instructions in this behalf from 
time to time as occasions arose, for the Congress objective, — namely, Com- 
plete Independence was for the whole of India inclusive of the States which 
are integral parts of India and could not be separated and which, in theview 
of the Congress, must have the same measure of political, economic and re- 
ligious freedom as the rest of India 

On the larger question of the National Demand, Tripuri had nothing m 
particular to say beyond what Haripura had decided and declared. One 
more milestone had been reached in India’s long march to the Independence 
v^ch is ^ objective The Working of Provincial Autonomy in the spirit 
o combating the Act, doubtless had its advantages experienced over a year 
since H^ipura in strragthening the national movement and giving partial 
rehrf to^e masses But the need of the hour was, the Constituent Assembly 
dected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any inter- 
ference by a foreign authority. If orgamzed strength of the national 


move- 
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Mysore Congress and also interviews with the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail 
As a result of these a compromise formula was evolved the terms of 
which are as stated below. The terms of settlement comprise all the 
demands inade by the State Congress at their conference held at Shiva- 
pura shortly before 

N “ (1) Recogmtion of Mysore Congress ; (2) declaration by the 
Mysore Government that it is open to the Refoims Committee to discuss 
and recommend responsible Government for Mysore State; (3) four 
Congressmen who resigned from the Reforms Comnuttee to be re- 
nominated with three additional Congressmen to be selected by the 
State Congress ; (4) the Satyagraha to be called off by the State Congress , 
(5) general amnesty to political prisoners and withdrawal of all repressive 
orders , and (6) the Flag dispute to be settled on the hues suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi, namely, that the Congress flag should be flown along 
with the State flag on all ceremonial occasions But at purely party 
functions of the Congress only the National flag is to be flown" 

“ On May 17 the Government of Mysore passed orders declaring their 
policy in regard to recogmtion of the Mysore State Congress, and cognate 
matters The order accorded recogmtion to the Congress party in the 
State; accepted the addition of three new members selected by the 
Congress party to the Constitutional Committee , accepted Gandhiji’s 
compromise formula on the flag issue and provided assurances regarding 
the release of political prisoners and the withdrawal of prohibitory 
orders. These acts, Government hope, “ will mark the inauguration of 
a new era of progress and prosperity in the States. ” 

The settlement was of course the result of talks over different matters 
with the State authorities and the prisoners m Jails and the Working Com- 
mittee approved of the settlement effected_by the Sardar and the Acharya 
as between the State and the Mysore Congress In furtherance of such a 
settlement, the Mysore Government themselves issued a communique and 
the Working Coinmittee congratulated in Jxme 1938, the Maharaja and his 
advisers on the prompt manner in which they were carrying out the settlement 
One of the items of dispute in Mysore centred round the question of the 
National Flag and both sides were advised to take care to see that no dis- 
respect was imphed by anything done either to the State Flag or the National 
Flag The final status of the National Flag, it was pointed out, would 
depend not upon the- ability to exercise compulsion but upon the correct 
■conduct of ^ngressmen and the progressive record of service that the Congress 
estabhshed in the country The National Flag is a symbol of non-violence 
and national unity to be brought about by means strictly truthful and 
non- violent On the larger question of States as such, it was clearly declared 
that though there was a growing party amongst Congressmen who sought the 
total abolition of States as a relic of the middle ages, the policy of the Congress 
as a whole had till then been and remained as one of friendhness to the 
States in the hope that they would recognize the signs of the times and estab- 
hsh responsible Government within then borders and otherwise extend and 
guard the liberty of the people under their jurisdictions 

Though India has been a subject country, yet the Indian National 
Congress has uniformly and consistently recognized its international position 
which today may not be politically of the desned status, but which it is up 
to the country and the Congress to elevate to its deserved level from the 
larger point of view of humanity Here is her neighbour, China passmg for 
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indudmE delegates, pressmen and volunteers The best handohasl was made 
Sid Spen Lsmn was held with the utmost orderliness At a late stage 
as the open session was about to begin m the Subjects Committee panda , 
there was reason to believe that certain friends at any rate from Bengal saw 
better and would gladly revert to the proposition of the Previous day winch 
was particularly shouted down But it was loo late and the open session 
went tlirough the draft agenda and passed the resolutions already. sum- 
marized, uneventfully 

TRIPURI AND AFTER 


The Congress session was over. The departure of the President of a 
session is always an impressive scene, perhaps not so spectacular as Ins 
arrival, but not less emotional m its circctivcncss At Tripuri, houever, 
the departure of the President was a solemn function attended by a few 
family attendants, one or two doctors and tuo members of the Working 
Committee It was with some difficulty that he could be placed on his couch 
in the ambulance van in which he was to make his long Joume3^ He straight- 
way went to a place near Jharia and spent over a month m recouping Ins 
health Almost every day the country was expecting the personnd of the 
Working Committee to be selected and announced by Subhash Babu But 
he didn’t do it At last a meeting of the A I C C had to be convened to 
deal with the whole situation Congress aflairs readied a deadlock. A 
Congress without a Woiking Committee uas like an organism uithout hands 
and legs Aq, organisation witliout an Executive u ns as good as non-cxjstmg. 
The situation created by Subhash Babu’s attitude could on]y bo dealt uith 
by the All India Congress Committee which met m Calcutta m April-May 
1939. 

(See Bullehn 2, 1939, May 19, pp. 1 to 13 ) 


The circumstances under winch Subhash Babu tendered his resignation 
in Calcutta before the All India Congress Committee were notrinpreccdenlcd 
It ivill be remembered how Srx Desabandhu C R Das had likewise tendered 
his resignation soon after the session of the Congress at Gaya m 1922 Tlie 
analogy may not go on all fours, for Ciuttaranjan Babu’s second dection 
to Presidentship at Gaya was a unanimous one In neither cases vas the 
lesignation the result of mere disgust but was a prelude to an organized 
campaign against the decisions against winch then respective resignations 
stood as a protest Subhasli Babu took up cudgels at once and v hen the 
All India Congress Committee met once again in Bombay in June, two de- 
cisions that were taken as it became the subject of acute controversy then 
and of contiimed resistance later The occasion called foith a statement 
by Xiajendra Babu, the new President for the year, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, which for its comprehensiveness and relevancy may well be 
perused %n eoctenso 

(See Bulletin No 3, 9-7-39, pp 1 to 7 ) 


pie acutness of feelings, persisted in a section of the A ICC on the 

question of Satyagraha m the Provinces and the relationship between Con- 
gress mmistnes and the Provincial Congress Committees It will be 
xememberp how at Jalpaigiri m Bengal, theDistrict Conference had evolved 
formula of six months’ notice to Britash Government and mass Cml 
Disobedience Bengal was enthusiastic, at any rate a vocal section thereof 
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make adequate amends as suggested by the Committee will have to be 
severely dealt with 

“ In the end, I heartily congratulate the Indian nation on the happy 
termination of a prolonged dispute in Zanzibar The Indians overseas 
may now feel assured that the Indian National Congress can protect 
the interests by a united action in this country.” 

In the autumn of 1938, if an autumn exists in the Indian seasons, the war 
clouds once again began to gather At first they were no bigger than a man’s 
hand and soon they darkened the skies and over-shadowed the earth Some 
blamed the Premier of England for not allowing them to burst and pour forth 
their vials of\vrath, others blessed the name of the septuagenarian for having 
wisely averted a crisis with no stronger a weapon than his umbrella Events 
culminating the Munich pact ivluch was signed towards the end of September, 
kept the Worlang Committee of the Congress busy from day to day intense 
expectation of vital decisions and a virulent outbreak of war They were 
kept well-informed of the happenings in Britain and Germany and the political 
and military situation as it was developing from week to week by Jawaharlal 
Nehru who had left India for Europe on June 2 and after meeting Indian 
merchants at Massawa, Nahas Pasha and other Wafdist leaders at Alexandria 
whom by the way he invited to India and the next session of the Indian 
National Congress, went straight to Barcelona (Spain) and made a close 
study of the Spanish situation He was ej’^e witness to the pitiless bombing 
" from the air during the time He next visited Pans where he made a broad- 
cast speech in which he expounded the ideals of the Indian national move- 
ment, pleading for French sympathy and goodwill Later he had a strenuous 
programme in England It need hardly be mentioned that his engagements 
m England were varied He could in one glance witness the struggles going 
on in China, India and other parts of the world and speaking from the phnth 
of Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square and dressed in IQiaddar, he addressed 
a mass demonstration in connection with the Second Anniversary of the 
War in Spam . 

“ Fascism is new to you,” he said, “ but we have been experiencmg 
it for the past 150 years and so we know what Spam and China are going 
through We support them and draw the lesson from them and we shall 
not compromise mth British Imperialism which stands for naked 
domination and not suppression of Fascism m India ” 

He also made a moving speech at the International Conference against 
the bombardment of open towns, held in Pans in July (1938) It is interesting 
to note that when the Working Committee discussed the war situation in 
September (1938) m Delhi, Gandhi made it clear that if they wanted to exploit 
the situation for political advancement of India, he would not be able to help 
them or lead the movement and they would have to look up another leader. 
That was significant as is amply evidenced by the later developments when 
war actually broke out a year afterwards 

A passing reference to Burma would not be out of place in this connection 
m that Burma no longer formed part of India and the vast Indian population 
in Burma must be counted as Indians abroad Deplorable and sanguinary 
nots broke out in Burma in 1938 resulting in heavy loss of life and serious 
injuries and destruction of property. Arson was in evidence along /With 
bloodshed. The Congress from this distance could do no more than ask 
for a thorough and impartial enquiry into causes of the riots and the measure 
of the damage done to life, limb and property Restoration of places of 
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these two ancient lands An urgent meeting of the Working Committee 
was eonsidersd necessary and the Committee met in the second week of 
August 1939 at Wardha Subhash was naturally asked to give his point of 
view m the matter as he had organized these demonstrations and it would 
be an act of bare justice to him to quote his ‘ explanation ’ in the matter 
m full as given in his letter to Rajendra Babu, dated 7th August, 1089 


“ I am exceedingly sorry for the delay m replying to your letter 
of the 18th July, from Ranehi You have asked me for an explanation 
of my action m protesting against certain resolutions of the All India 
Congress Committee passed at Bombay 

' “ In the first place, one has to distinguish between protesting against 

a certain resolution and actually defying it or violating it What 
has so far happened is that I have only protested against tv\o resolu- 
tions of the A I C C 


“ It IS my constitutional right to give expression to my opinion 
regarding any resolution passed by the A I C C You will perhaps 
admit that it is customary with a large number of Congressmen to ex- 
press their views on resolutions passed by the A. I. C C. when a parti- 
cular session of that body comes to a close If you grant Congressmen 
the right to express their view's on resolutions passed by the A I C. C 
you cannotdrawalihe and say that only favourable opinions w ill beallow'- 
ed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned If we have the 
eonstitutional right to express our views, then it does not matter if 
those views are favourable or unfavourable Your letter seems to 
suggest that only expression of unfavourable mows is to be banned. 

“We have so long been fighting tbe'Bnlish Government among 
other things for our Civil Liberty Civil Liberty, I take it, includes 
freedom of speech According to your point of view, we are not to 
claim freedom of speech when we do not see eye to eye with tJie majority 
m the A I C C or m the Congress It would be a strange situation 
if we are to have the right of freedom of speech as against the Bntish 
Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of 
the A I C C which m our view are harmful to the country’s cause 
then it would amount to denial of a democratic right May I ask you 
in all seriousness if democratic rights are to be exercised only outside 
the Congress but not inside it 

“ I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by 
the A I C C it IS open to us to have xt reviewed or amended or altered 
or rescinded at a subsequent meeting of that body I hope you will 
also agree that it is open to us to appeal against the A I C C to the 
higher court of appeal, namely, the open session of the Congress You 
will agree further, I hope, that it is open to a minority to carry on a 
propaganda with a view to converting the majority to its point of view. 
Now how can we do this except by appealing to Congressmen through 
public meetings and through writings m the press ? The Congress 
today IS not an organisation of a handful of men Its membership 
has, 1 believe, reached the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs We can hope 
to appeal to ^e rank and file of the Congress and to convert them 
to our point of view only if we are allowed to write to the press and 
matings If you maintain that once a resolution is passed 
m the A i C C it is sacrosanct and must hold good for ever, th^ you 



CHAPTER V 
Tripuri-March 1939 


The cycle of time, it is said, brings its own rewards and revenges. 
The stroke of fortune that brings the reward may only alternate with the 
decree of fate that calls for the revenge Life itself is perhaps a varying 
blend of these both In 1938, we escaped war, could we escape it in 1939 ^ 
The year 1938 was a well-filled year full of the new-born energies of mimsters 
in the Provinces of India, full of determination to prevent the imposition 
of Federation, full of experiments, social, economic and ethical, calculated 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor and the backward communities of 
India And too, the year was full of hopes and fears of developments abroad 
The ]oy of an aborted war was albeit constantly generating the danger of a 
renewed outbreak of hostihties which were only subdued for the moment, 
but not suppressed altogether. It is the attribute of Nature that within the 
grilhng heat of summer lies embosomed the ram that falls from the heavens 
and fertihzes the spacious earth below. The Congress had spent a year and 
has always felt at the year end the same emotion and excitement as the 
Karshak feels when the monsoon is about to burst. The gales of wind that 
presage the outbreak fiU the milhons of expectant hearts with a new exultation 
and serve to supply the stimuli for augmented effort The clouds lower, 
the winds blow, the sky darkens, the showers begin and while in one year the 
earth is swept by floods, another year the drought that has parched up the 
fields IS hardly relieved In betwe^, the years that witness normal weather 
are few indeed Even so are the years of the Congress At the year end 
there is all the excitement and commotion of him who tills the soil and 
ploughs the field, who waters the land and sows the seed, who transplants and 
weeds, who reaps the corn and binds the sheaf At the year end the Congress- 
men are agitated over the coming elections Who is to preside Have the 
nominations been pubhshed’ Will there be a contest and a poll or have the 
elders of the nation fixed up a leader ’ Should “Subash” not have a second 
chance when “ Jawahar ” had presided once, twice and thrice ? 

That was not all Internal commotions were sufficiently perturbing, 
- but the atmosphere within and without the country was charged with currents 
of electricity of augmented voltage The British pohcy culminating in the 
Munich Pact had not commended itself to the Congress The Munich Pact 
itself had to be studied along with the Anglo-Itahan agreement and the 
recognition of rebel Spam all of which implied and embodied a betrayal of 
democracy, repeated breaches of pledges and the ending once for all of the 
prmciples as well as the system of collective security and co-operation with 
Governments which are avowed enemies of Democracy and Freedom 
Accordingly, the world was being reduced to a state of international anarchy 
and m the name of peace, stupendous war preparations were being made for 
another and a greater war which might prove even more temble than its 
predecessor The organized terrorism against the Jewish race and the con- 
tinuous aerial bombing of cities and civihans and refugees showed the 
low depths to which International morality was sinking In Palestine, a 
reign of terror maintained by the British army and the pohcy m the name of 
law and order was being witnessed China was heroically continumg her 
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to carry them out faithfully After emphasising the necessity for discipline 
in the Congress in its struggle with the most powerful imperi^istic corpora- 
tion in the world, the Working Committee combated Subhash 33abu s conten- 
tion that every member was free to interpret the Congress Constitution as 
he liked as there would be perfect anarchy in the Congress m that case and 
it must break to pieces in no time Accordingly, Subhash Babu was declared 
disqualified as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
to be a member of any elective Congicss Committee for three years as from 
August 1939 It was hoped by the Working Committee that Sjt. Subhash 
Bose would “ see the error of liis ways and loyally submit to this disciplinary 

action ” ButhemadeaSouthlndiantoursoonafterwheiehewasmetbylaigc 

crowds of people and he fondly believed that they were all his adherents 
and hoped that they w'ould strengthen his Forw'ard Bloc winch he had formed 
soon after his resignation In his crusade against the Congress, he did not 
stop short even at prohibition wdiich had been introduced into the provinces 
by the Provincial Governments in Bombay and clsewheic 

A notable feature of Congress activities m 1039 w'os the acute and 
variegated interest taken by the members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee in the subjects that should engage its attention. Three meetings 
of it were held in the year and the number was nothing unusual, but the 
well-filled character of the non-official agenda was bound to arrest attention 
not merely for the multiplicity of the subjects but for their variety and 
the peculiar standpomt from wdiich they were being viewed In Calcutta, 
116 non-official resolutions w'ere given notice of m April 1939, m Bombay 
177 in June 1939, and in Wardha 33 in October 1939 In the June Session 
only two non-official resolutions had a chance of w'hich one w’as a ballotted 
resolution relating to the Andhra Province in respect of whicli, tlie Committee 
was “strongly of opinion that immediate steps should be taken for its forma- 
tion ” The other related to the Digboi strike and the resolution was by common 
consent advanced foi consideration, irrespective of the ballot, but the Pre- 
sident thought it necessary to couple with its consideration the warning that 
ruling of Ins was m no way binding on future Presidents. The Digboi 
' strike was an important event considering the character as W’ell as the magni- 
tude of interests involved and the conflicts that arose in them. (For a full 
account of the afiair see Bullehn III, 9-7-39, pp 33 to 89 ) 

We have incidentally referred in a foregoing section Jawaliarlal’s visit 
to Ceylon Certain measures created for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an 
anxious situation To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between 
two friendly neighbours, Jawaharlal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon 

by the All India Congiess Committee and effect, if possible, a peaceful 
settlement ’ r » r 


Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air oh July 16 A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese ahke He was 
me guest of a special reception committee formed at the instance of Sir 
Baron Jayatilaka, the Leader of the State Council of Ceylon 

Jawaharlalji had a bu% and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
represen^tives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon 
Indian Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other mdi- 
^duais concerned He addressed several crowded public meetings At 
ese gatherings he emphasised the necessity for preserving and perpetuating 
e ancient cultaral and historical ties that bound the two countries, the 
1 * engage m against a common foe, and the impe- 

stic background of their economic and political woes In his talks with 
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Congress at Tnpun He had inaugurated large undertakings, notably 
national planning, although of his own accord he had offered the Chairmanship 
of the Committee to Jawaharlal The desire, however, to continue to be 
President of the Congress in succession over two sessions need not be motivat- 
ed by- any particular reason If Jawaharlal had presided thrice, that was 
because his father, Motilalji desired it at all costs in 1929, the nation 
desired it at Lucknow in 1936, on his bereavement, and Gandhi desired it at 
Faizpur eight months later Few people, none in fact could charge Jawahar 
himself with the entertainment of the desire The question, therefore, 
resolved itself into one of Gandhi’s approval virtually It is \veU-knowii 
that it was his initiative that had placed Subash Babu on the gadi at 
Haripura The question becomes a delicate one at this stage to discuss 
Still the fact remained that the overriding necessities of the National demand 
and its fulfilment by Britain would dictate that the nation’s unanimous 
choice should fall upon a Muslim of outstanding position In Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the nation had one such He had presided once in 1923, but 
, it was over a special session of the Congress held m September, while the 
annual session was to meet m December at Cocanada Gandhi instinctively 
felt that Maulana’s Presidentship at Tnpun might ease the communal 
situation and help to solve the Communal problem " That was why he did 
not encourage Subash Babu’s candidature In spite of that his nomination 
was filed by friends and he agreed to stand for the election Maulana’s 
candidature was duly announced and when the Working Committee concluded 
its sitting at Bardoh in the middle of January 1938, it was understood that the 
Maulana’s election was a foregone conclusion and would be uneventful 

The writer was informed by Gandhi as he was departing from Bardoh 
that it was his (Gandhi’s) intention to place the crown of thorns that year 
on his (writer’s) head if the Maulana had not agreed But fortunately, 
he had agreed the preVious morning and left for Bombay The next day, 
however, the Maulana revised his opinion in Bombay and decided to with- 
draw. By that time, it seems three nominations were announced in the 
Press Subash Babu’s, the Maulana’s and the writer’s, the last without his 
knowledge and therefore was forthwith withdrawn in Bombay Shortly 
after, however, it had_to be restored at the Maulana’s instance as he had 
decided to withdraw himself and then hastening from Bombay to Bardoh 
announced his own withdrawal This left the writer and Subash Babu in 
the field. The contest was unintended and unexpected at least on the part 
of one of them Why did the Maulana withdraw*^ The Maulana alone 
knows and Gandhi might know. Any way there is the fact that he is a 
permanient resident of Calcutta and belongs to the Bengal Province A 
contest with another Bengali would make it inelegant and even distasteful 
from more than one point of view Again the Maulana felt that considering 
the tension of the times from the communal standpoint, he could render 
better services to the nation as other than the Chief of the Executive, than 
as the President of Congress Accordingly, the Maulana was out of the 
picture and the contest whose reality came out only as the ballot day 
approached ended m the success of Subash Babu over his rival by a majority 
of about 95 votes The reactions to the result must naturally have been 
intense jubilation on the one side and a certam surprise on the other Subash 
Babu’s electidn manifesto had placed his own candidature on the high 
pedestal of a principle not merely a personahty 
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fate of Ceylon with that of India and this fact impels the Congress to streng- 
then the agelong Tionds to the mutual advantage of tlie two countries 

As time advanced and Congress discipline tightened, as objections 
came to be raised from time to time on grounds of elected members or candi- 
dates for elected seats not being habitual Khaddar-wcarers, an aumori- 
tative pronouncement became necessary in this behalf As soon as the 
pura Session was concluded, the Working Committee met and dcrined 
Khaddar not merely as hand-spun, hand-woven cloth but cloth in the manu- 
facture of which the artisans concerned received the wages fixed by the 
All ''India Spinners’ Association Such cloth should be purchased only 
from the depots of the A I C C. or of depots certified by that body But 
the matter had received attention long anterior to Hanpura for it was decided 
that the ruling given by Ex-President Slin Vallabhbhai Patel and endorsed 
by the Working Committee at its meeting held at Patna in December 1934 
when he was the President, should be adhered to as also the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee at their meeting at Jubbulpore, April 
1935. 


Vallabhbhai Patel’s Ruling — Oii a reference being made as to de- 
finition of the term ‘ habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar ’ in Art V, clause (i) (*), the Working Committee was of opinion 
that the definition given in the- following terms by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel represented their view — 

^ 1 “ When a man wears clothes made of Kliadi as a matter of habit, 

he IS a habitual wearer If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use 
Khadi on some occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. 

2 But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made 
of Khadi, he will be presumed not to be a habitual u carer of IQiadi 

3 Habitual wearer of clothes made of ICliadi means all clothes from 
top to toe made of hand-spun and hand- woven ICliadi. 

4 When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Con- 
gress meeting himself knows that a voter or eandidate is not wearing Kliadi 
clothes at that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual 
wearer in spite of his protestations to the contrary. ” 


JUBBULPORE RESOLUTION 


“ With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs 
the Provincial Congress Committee to treat a person as habitual wearer of 
Khaddar who has shown himself as having worn kliaddar for a period of 
SIX months prior to his election to office or as a member of the Congress 
Committee ” 


It was also decided that the Khadi clause should^pply to all those 
who Were granted Congress ticket in Municipal and Local Boards and other 
elections even as it applies to members of legislatures 

Before we conclude the story of the events of 1939, there remain two 
^all points which may be referred to in passing One was the Bengal 
Disjmte m regard to the vahdity of a certain meeting of the P C C. held 
on July 26, 1939 On enquiry--the President Rajendra Babu held the 
meeting to be invalid The second is an important step taken in tightening 
the discipline and rules of the Congress organization To this end a con- 
torence of S^retaries of Provmcial Congress Committees was summoned. 

far reaching changes in the Congress consti- 
tution, the C s had to make necessary adjustments in their own consti- 
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The ‘recent’ suecess of the Vallabhbhai-Kripalani mission to Mysore served 
to reassure the people of the States and strengthened the convietions of 
Congressmen themselves so much so that there was a serious proposal to 
make the States an integral part of Congress work In furtherance of that 
policy, the Working Committee felt that the time had come when Congress 
could offer definite help to the States in the solution of the problems common 
to all-India Experience had shown recently that States had gratefully 
accepted the offer of assistance by Sardar Patel. In order' to regularize the 
practice that had been set up by force of circumstances, a sub-eommittee 
of the Working Committee was intended to be appointed to offer advice 
and help within defined limits to the heads and the people of the States 
in the solution of the problems that faced them in common with the rest 
of India. It was even hoped that the Princes and their advisers would 
appreciate the formation of the Committee and avail themselves freely 
of the help tendered.^ But for one reason or another, the sub-committee 
was not appointed The attitude of high-placed men in the Congress, 
however, tangibly changed and the Rajkot affair was the direct offshoot 
of the manuring of the plant of the States’ Peoples’ awakening 

Rajkot IS not a big state, ®nor even the biggest of the three hundred and 
sixty states of Kathiawar, Bhawanagar, Porbunder and Limbdi, Jhabua, 
Gondal, Nawanagar all these are much bigger states, but Rajkot is the 
State which constitutes the capital so to put it of the Western India States 
because the Agent General made it his head-quarters And too, Rajkot is a 
name intimately associated with the name and youthful days of Gandhi for 
his father had for years been the Dewan of this State When the Prince 
of Rajkot whom a cruel destiny placed at the storm centre m the combat with 
the world’s greatest man of the day, was married, it was Sreemati Kasturibai 
Gandhi that placed the Kumkum on his forehead at the time of the betrothal 
That Rajkot should be the first State to take a decision in the direction of 
Constitutional Reform was but to be expected The States’ Peoples’ 
organization had been working up some of the leading States in 1938. And 
as usual popular struggles for Reform met with repression here as elsewhere. 
There was an intensive campaign of Satyagraha which met with an equally 
intensive ^nd stubborn resistance at the hands of Veerawala, the trusted 
Dewan of Rajkot. A stage soon arrived towards the year end 1938, when 
Congressmen felt encouraged by the greater latitude of the resolution on the 
States passed both at Haripura (1938 Peb ) and Delhi (Sept. 1938) for at 
Delhi “ the A I C C. reiterated its pohey, doubtless of non-interference 
but consistently with its resources,” it also reiterated its policy “ to help the 
people in every way open to the Congress ” “ The pohey of non-mterference” 
it said “ IS only an admission of the limitations of the Congress ” Congress 
Committees could not commit themselves to any campaign as organizations. 
It was open to individuals, however, to render all possible assistance. 
Accordingly batches of Satyagrahis rallied out to combat ^^the intransigence 
of Rajkot. 

But conditions grew progressively worse 

“ The struggle m Rajkot, soon assumed an epic character 

The struggle attracted widespread attention throughout the whole of 
British as well as Indian India It is, as elsewhere, a struggle between 
irresponsible autocracy buttressed by British authority on the one hand and 
the forces of progress and popular awakening on the other. Its outcome bids 
fair to have a decisive infiuence on the course of events not merely in Rajkot 
but m all other States The struggle' has a pronounced economic aspect. 
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by the Bombay Mmistry a success it deserves to be ^ 

that the removal of the curse of intoxicating drinks will confer lasting 

benefit on the country ” 

There remains one other noteworthy incident 

The release of Sn Jamnalal Bajaj It will be recalled that Sn 
Jamnalal Baja], member of the Working Committee and President 
of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in February last for defying 
an order prohibiting him from entry into the Jaipur State lie was 
going there to organise relief for the fammc-slrickcn No legal trial 
followed the defiance of the order, but he uas kept in detention for 
an indefinite period The rigors of the hfe of detention told on his 
health and he suffered from various complaints When locaj medical 
talent proved inadequate, he uas offered release provided he went to 
some foreign country for treatment He declined to purchase liberty 
on these terms On August 9, 1939 he was, however, released uncondi- 
tionally after a needless and harassing detention of more than six months. 

In the course of a statement he issued to the press on his release he 
said, “ Our struggle is not yet over , Jaipur has just passed through its 
first phase The Satyagraha has made the people eonseioiis of their 
strength and taught them how to use it when necessary The sacrifices 
made cannot be lost The goal is nearer today, but w e have to carry 
on our agitation till our present demands, which arc minimum and 
which can on no account be called anything but moderate, arc ful- 
filled ” 

Thus ends the routine course of a year in the midst of a good deal of 
intiospection, heart searching and mutual recrimination instead of one 
in which the national forces should have presented a united and consolidated 
front The Congress Socialist Party had been there since 19SG Tlie Com- 
munist Party was coming more and more into the open although its very 
existence had been banned by the Government of India In addition 
there was the Kisan party with its grownng divisions into a wing that was 
more clearly inclined towards the C. P whilst the other wing was inclining 
more towards the C S P This division was becoming more and more marked 
in the provinces of U P and Bihar and in a measure in Bengal Then too, 
there was Mr M N Roy in the field who had for the diseases of the body 
politic an aetiology, a pathology and a code of therapeutics all his oivn. 
Then there was the Forward Bloc which was composed of the Left Wing 
that gathered round the banner of Subhas Babu The Forward Bloc did 
not necessarily consist of either Socialists or Communists or Kisans or RoyistSr 
nor did people belonging to one group have sympathies necessarily witlK 
those of any allied or adjacent group Each stood for itself There was 
no doubt a certain united front, whenever the Congress Executive had to be 
confronted or attacked but otherwise, they together were an amorphous 
group composed of a number of components brought together as a mechanical 
rmxture, — ^not a chemical compound When, therefore, war broke out on 
the 1st September, 1939 and on the 3rd Britain and India were involved, 
the divisions in the country which had to meet the political situation were 
sweral, each -having its own plan, but all united by a common anti-war 
effort programme At the same time the cautious and graduated steps adopted 
by the Congress only served to earn for the great national organization the ill- 
deser'^d remark that it was not anti-Bntish and that it was for a settlement 
with Britain, indeed that a settlement had been all but concluded. In 
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We desire f^(rthe^mo^e to assure our people that we have ' intended to 
consider and give effect to the scheme that may be referred to us by the said 
Committee 

It being understood that all unconstitutional agitation shall immediately 
cease as a necessary prelude to restore^ peace and goodwill, we hereby grant 
full amnesty and release all political prisoners, remit all fines and withdraw 
all repressive measures 

The papers reported that Sri P. Cadel, the Dewan who was responsible 
for much of the repression at Rajkot was asked by the Thakore Sahib to 
relmquish his office of Dewanship He is reported to have insisted on con- 
tinuing upto the end of March, 1939, the pomt at whieh his eontract ended. 
He IS also reported to have made representation in this behalf to the Viceroy. 
The latest press reports, however, announce that he was leaving the State 
on the 4th January, 1939. ” 

Thus the struggle that was resumed m Rajkot was a grim and desperate 
one. The agreement was reached on the 26th of December 1938 and when 
in terms of it the Sardar sent up his seven names there was a consultation 
between the Resident and the Thakore Sahib in council m which the former 
made disparagmg remarks about the Sardar and Ihe Congress A frivolous 
objection was taken in Sardar ’s list on the ground that the names were out 
before the letter reached the Thakore Sahib Moreover, it was argued, that 
the Thakore could not ignore the requests of the important classes, his sub- 
jects, the Bhayyats, the Muslim Council and the Depressed Classes His 
Highiness approved only four names out of the seven and objected to the 
other three on trivial grounds. The names suggested by the Sardar were 
not acceptable to the Thakore Accordingly the pact broke and this was 
the breach of faith to remedy which Mahatma hastened to Rajkot to begin 
his fast As it was an mdefinite fast the Viceroy’s intervention was sought 
and the result was an arbitration by Sir Maurice Gwyer The verdict was 
in favour “of Gandhi but the latter felt that his fast was tainted by a certam 
element of coercion and therefore denied himself the benefits of arbitration 
in his favour? It may be noted that the fast took place during the sittings 
of the Tripuri Session and was also broken at the time 

TRIPURI, TKHJ OPEN SESSION 

The harmony of proceedings and deliberations at Tripuri was greatly / 
marred by two circumstances referred to, namely, the sequel to the Presidential 
election and the Rajkot Fast of Gandhi The whole atmosphere was charged 
with the currents and the cross currents that flowed m relation to each 
issue sprmgmg from one or the other of these two events The third event 
was the illness of the President himself which prevented him from figurmg 
m the grand procession that had been arranged with a chariot drawn by 
52 elephants along' the road leading from the Railway Station to that ex- 
quisite beauty spot of Nature, the Congress Nagar of Tripuri in Mahakoshal 
which stood on the banks of a river and which was named the Vishnudatta- 
nagar T his improvised city m village surroundings was truly a gift of the 
forests The procession m such picturesque sylvan surroundmgs had to be 
conducted with the photo of the President There were suspicions floatmg 
about m the air that Gandhi or some of his colleagues had expressed them- 
selves m' favour of acceptmg the Federal part of the Government of India 
Act or even entered into a Pact with the British to work it There was a 
certam impatience on the part of a wing of the Congress to precipitate the 
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OUTBBEAK OF THE WaR (1939) 

For over twelve years the Congress had been anticipating the outbreak 
of a second Great European War and warning the country against rendering ^ 
any kind or measure of help to Britain m money, men or munitions. At 
last the long apprehended war broke out on the 1st September, 1939 and 
India was declared a belligerent on the 3rd September From the very 
outbreak it was clear that the conditions of warfare of the forties of this 
century would be totally different from those that had obtamed in between 
1914 and 1918 In the first place this is a war, not of men, but of machines 
In that view it is some consolation to note that the destruction of life would 
be less, but the destruction of property should be more Thousands of 
aeroplanes dropping bombs whose weight runs into tons each, must be 
cataclysmal in their ruinous operations whose magnitude and malevolence 
could only be compared to, though only to be excelled by the visitations of 
Nature The War was carried on land, but without trenches, on the sea/ 
but not necessarily with submarines and in the air not altogether with anti- 
air-craft guns Trenches, submarines and anti-air-craft guns are there but 
have become antiquated, though they have not as yet fallen into disuetude 
A new weapon has superseded them all The war of position which the 
trenches had implied has become a war of movement The furtive submarine 
has yielded place to the bomb from the blue skies The anti-air-craft gun 
has become merely an instrument for creating popular confidence andnota 
weapon calculated to bring down the fiendish air plane, and it has left the 
field in the hands of the air fighters The new instrument is the radio 
which disseminates news every half an hour with theregularity of an electric 
clockv ork Men vied with one another and then as to who should be the first to 
get to the radio and catch the ear of an expectant public to restore theirlost or 
strengthen their unabated morale, to hold aloft ideals never meant to be 
realized, to describe atrocities never to be exceeded and to plan out campaigns 
never perhaps to be accomplished His Majesty, the King of England’s 
broadcast was the first to be heard, followed by the Viceroy’s and played back 
for a couple of days every now and then An anxio.us and perhaps inquisitive 

public began to scan and scrutinize these various loud talks to see if in the 
range of their war aims, there remained in some nook or corner, some crevice 
or cranny in which India, drawn into the fold of belligerents, could find her 
^ckets of freedom may be at some caudal end Ah, but how could that be, 
hoii could the hewer of wood and drawer of water have a place in the Dewan-i- 
Am or the Dewan-i-Khas or how could the waiter in his apron find a seat 
at the table for himself in a dress suit ’ Dignitary after dignitary spoke, 

Viceroy, the Governors, the Secretary of State, the Premier 
of England, the Foreign Secretary who was also an Ex* Viceroy, Britain spoke, 
India spoke, America spoke, spoke South Africa and General Smuts, the 
politician and philosopher But neither philosophers nor politicians, neither 
statesni^en nor diplomats, neither satraps nor pro-consuls would say a word 
about India, or even inaudibly pronounce its five letters— well distanced 
ne from thither What v as India to do ? What part or lot had she in 
What moral enthusiasm or material aid could she muster up m a 


the Mar ? 
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l)y the A I C C He, however, expressed readiness to have the matter 
considered by the Subjects Committee 

Considering the gravity of the situation that arose at Tripuri and the 
momentous issues that were expected to be raised at the open session, it 
was somewhat surprising that out of 3819 delegates elected from the various 
provmces only 2285 should have been present. That well mgh a third of the 
delegates should have been absent on a critical occasion like the Tripuri 
Congress is a circumstance from which public are entitled to draw their own 
inferences, may be varjang, but all the same damaging to the sense of 
responsibihty of the delegates The President’s address is the briefest in 
the history of the Congress but it laid bare his heart before the nation The 
mternational situation and the Munich Pact, the Egyptian Delegation, 

\ Gandhi’s Fast, Working Committee members’ resignations and the upheaval 
m the Indian States, all claimed due share of attention at his hands. Com- 
ing to home politics, he made it clear that there was no room for pessinusm, 
on the contrary all the facts of the situation were so much to national ad- 
vantage, he said, that one should entertam highest degree of optimism. 
It was his contention that we must submit our national demand to British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum, giving a certam time limit for 
a reply and failing a satisfactory one, we should resort to such sanctions as 
we possessed in order to enforce our national demand, namely. Mass Civil 
Disobedience for he believed that the British Government was not m a posi- 
tion to face a major conflict like an all-India Satyagraha for a long period 
That was why Subhash Babu feeling the time was long past when we could 
have adopted a passive attitude and waited for the Federal Scheme-to be 
imposed on us,” “ wanted to begin operations before the Federal Scheme 
was “ thrust down our throats ”. 

The Tripuri session was notable m that it had the pleasure of extending 
Its cordial welcome to thfe fraternal delegation from the Wafd Party of Egypt 
and considered the visit as symbolising the solidarity of the movements for 
freedom m Egypt and India Privileged as the occasion was it proved to be 
an unfortunate one in that much praised sohdanly between Egypt and 
India was not to be met with between the two wings of the Congress -itself 
The delegation consisted of five members and its visit was a prompt and 
courteous response to the hearty mvitation extended by Jawaharlal to Nahas 
Pasha on his way in previous June to 'Europe. Chma is next door to us and 
we could not forget to send our greetmgs to the people of China and our 
deepest sympathy m their trials and privations m theif struggle agamst a 
ruthless and inhuman Imperialism Their heroic resistance was m every 
way worthy of our congratulations The Medical Mission to Chma had 
already been decided upon and its work, it was hoped, would contmue to 
receive full support and prove a worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with 
China A China is to our east so is Palestine to our West and the courage, 
determination and the sacrifices made by the Arabs in their struggle for 
national freedom naturally evoked the admiration of India who conveyed 
through the Congress at Tripuri their greetings and good wishes for the 
complete success of the Arabs in the attainment of their objective It was 
the clear view of the' Congress that the Jews would have done better by 
endeavouring “ to find a basis for direct co-operation with a view to 
establishing an independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate 
protection of Jewish rights ”, than by relying upon the British armed forces 
to advance their special privileges. On the larger question of the Foreign 
policy, the Congiess dissociated itself entirely from British foreign pohey 
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of August that IS three weeks before the outbreak of war that they felt bound 
bvthTs policy of the Congress and would give effect to xt so as to^ prevent 
the exploitation of India’s resources for imperialistic ends 

(See Bulletin 4, dated 7-9-1939, p 8, Resolution 8 ) 


It was discovered that the critical character of the situation ^ it was 
fast developing lay in the fact that although at its meeting held in Calcutta 
on the 1st of May 1939, the All India Congress Committee had reiterated 
this policy of the Congress and expressed its disapproval of the despatch 
of Indian troops to foreign countries, yet the British Government had sent or 
were sending Indian troops to Egypt or Singapore against the declared will^ 
of the Indian people That was not all Even apart from the war situation, 
the Central Legislative Assembly had previously declared that no Indian 
troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the legislature It was 
obvious then that the British Government was thus flouting the declarations 
of the Congress and the Assembly and was beginning to take steps which 
might inevitably lead to India’s entanglement in a war In answer to 
such bare faced and unabashed defiance of public opinion and as a first 
step, theCommittee called upon all the members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refrain from attending its next session At the same time, the 
Provincial Governments were warned not to assist, in any way Britam’s war 
preparation even at the peril of the Congress Ministries having to resign. 


Events moved fast indeed for the Russo-German Pact of non-aggression 
was signed at Moscow on August 24th, 1939 while the Anglo-Polish agree- 
ment for mutual assistance between Britain and Poland was announced in 
a statement issued on August 25th by British Foreign Office The obligation 
so incurred by Britain in respect of Poland compelled the British Govern- 
ment to declare to the German Government that -unless the latter were 
prepared to give satisfactory assmances to Britain, suspjmdmg all -aggressive 
action against Poland and were prepared further to withdraw promptly 
the German forces from Polish territory, a state of war would exist between 
the two countries as from 11am (G M T ) on the third September On 
the same day IVIr Chamberlain broadcast the news that no such undertaking 
having been received, Britain was at War with Germany “ It is a sad day 
for all of us,” said he, “ but for none is it sadder than for me Everything, 
that I have done, worked for, hoped for and believed in, during my public 
life has Cl ashed in ruins The only thing left for me is to devote what powers 
I have for victory I cannot tell what part I may be allowed to play but 
I trust I will live to see the day when Hitlerism is destroyed and a restored 
and liberated Europe has been re-established ” Every word of this speech 
in the House of Commons which is so terse and telling may well be examined 
and appraised In the first place, he was m doubtas to the part that he might 
bcallowed to play for in a year of the outbreak of war he was displaced by 
Churchill He apparently had done as to whether he would live to see the 
vorld of fruition for he passed away before Hitlerism was brought under 
In any case, however, it was only a restored and liberated Europe that 
lie V anted to re-establish and there lies the snag for the Indian problem 

On the night of Septembei 3rd, His Majesty the King Emperor broad- 
cast to his Empire his message in which he- condemned the selfishness of a 
State vliich disregarded its treaties and solemn pledges and sanctioned 
orother°Stn?e^ or tlireat of force against the sovereignty and independence 
+1 ? concern was that such a policy based as it was 
doctrine that might is right, if once established throughout the world 
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ment, the growth of consciousness amongst the masses an all roimd awaken- 
ing among the people of India^ including those of the States are essential 
conditions pre-requisite to self-determination, then they were there in the 
required measure, winch entitled the people of India to estabhsh an Inde- 
pendent democratic State 'by means of a Constituent Assembly Full - 
freedom for a nation is the demand not only of its inherent right and dignity, 
but IS the essential instrument of her economic emancipation On the one 
hand, there was the national struggle looming large m the .horizon, on the 
other there was the international crisis darkening the skies of the world 
and if India should face effectively both, promotion of unity and elimination 
of disruptive forces, co-ordination of provincial activities and strengthening 
of national organisation constituted the call of the country as it emanated 
from the sylvan gales of Tripuri All was well The way was clear, the 
destination was visible The obstacles to its attainment such as they were, 
were both external and internal If the former should be successfully sur- 
mounted, the latter should be altogether obviated Internal dissension is 
always a greater danger than external resistance How was the Congress 
to evolve order out of the chaos that was clearly visible “i* Whose should be 
the guiding hand and the moving spirit that would help this nation on its 
march to its goal In days of yore it was Moses and Aaron ;that led the 
Israelites through hill and dale, through forest and wilderness to the Pro- 
mised land, the Land of Canaan, flowing with milk and honey. Had India 
no such hand, no such spirit Doubtless Gandhi was away at Ra]kot 
engaged m an indefinite fast from which fortunately he emerged successfully. 
His body was away but his spirit was hovering over Tripuri. Only the 
question was whether the nation had or had not 'the vision to see in him the 
“ pillar of cloud ” by day and the “ pillar of fire ” by night which were its 
unerring gmdes m the march to its destiny That was the issue that engaged 
the attention of the Delegates at Tripuri. If Gan'dhi’s leadership shoidd be 
reaffirmed how would it fit in with the Presidentship of one whose election 
was not only contrary to his wishes, but to his prmciples and policies and 
was declared to be a defeat for himself For well nigh two decades, the 
members of the Working Committee, the Chief Executive of the Congress 
were being selected by Gandhi or with his consultation and approval. Would 
that be possible this year (1939) 

Throughout the session of the Congress, Subhash Babu remamed ill 
and his illness showed no improvement for a long time smce He could not 
attend the open session To the meetings of the A I C. C and the Subjects 
Committee, he was carried on a stretcher and was lookmg the very ghost 
of himself as he was bemg nursed and fanned on the platform by his near 
relations and friends The sight of his entry and exit in a stretcher carried 
by friends was pathetic to a degree, but on principles and pohcies there 
was no relenting on either side The spectacle of open turbulence from one 
wmg of the delegates as speaker after speaker attempted to make himself 
heard, paralysmg all proceedmgs for well nigh an hour, was one that had 
not been witnessed smce Surat (1903) or even at Surat And when Sarat 
Babu appeared on the pulpit and made an exhortation, it abated The 
simple device suggested over which this mighty disturbance took place was 
to refer Pandit Govinda 'Vallabh Pant’s resolution to the A I. C C so as 
to save all the impleasantness in the open session But it was resisted with 
force The proposition was withdrawn and the session was adjourned. The 
next day, the visitors were cut off, the delegates -were assembled in the Sub- 
jects Committee pandal which was quite able to hold three thousand people^ 

H c— V— n— 8 
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Will vou listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method 
of wi not without considerable success ? Any way I anticipate your for- 
giveness, if I have erred m writing to you ’ 

“How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal Irom 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people 
themselves I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equani- 
mity the evacuation of big cities like Jjondon for fear of destruction to be 
wrought by man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with 
equanimity such destruction of themselves and their own monuments, 
l am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s deliverance It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out 
victoiious over Germany ruined and humbled? 

“Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knous no God but brute force 
and, as ]\Ir Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else It is m the 
midst of this catastrophe without parallel that Congressmen and all other 
responsible Indians individually and collectively have to decide what part 
India is to play in this terrible drama ” 

If, on Gandhi’s promise of lus own personal moral co-operation, the 
Viceroy had been satisfied and proclaimed to an expectant world, m loud 
and confident tones,, that in Gandhi’s promise, he saw the promise of the 
three hundred and fifty millions of India’s population, he would have stagger- 
ed the nations of the world, in particular, the enemy nations with the back- 
ground of support he had managed to secure for Britain which stood at the 
time altogether “ alone, and unfriended, ” for the dominions themselves 
were subjected as yet to conflicting sentiments traversing a wide range 
from the nonbelligerency of Ireland (Eire), through the single voted support 
of Smuts and South Africa, on to the self-centred decision of Australia and 
the somewhat remote sense of friendliness of Canada To Lord Linlithgow 
and Bntam, the problem w'as w hether to rest contented w ith tlic unqualified, 
the spontaneous, the heartfelt, the instinctive support of Gandhi, or seek 
the material co-operation of India with licr unnumbered numbers, with her 
millions of warriors knoivn alike for their prowess and sacrifice, alike for 
their skill and strength and alike for their daring and endurance, India with 
her poverty, want, backward industrial lot, and above all wnth her apathy 
and hstlessness towards a war that the people could not by any means be 
persuaded to regard as their owm In other words, the choice lay between 
the upraised finger of Gandhi calling forth the sympathies of the whole nation 
for Britain on the one hand, and on the other, the prospect of reermtment 
in millions, exploitation of the * barbaric pearl and gold ’ of hill ton, in crores. 
No wonder if the choice fell upon the latter and not upon the former, as in 
the olden days of the war of Kuruksheira w'hen a like choice between the 
moral and material forces confronted Arjuna and Duryodhana 

When the Pandavas had concluded their twelve years of Aranyavas 
and one year of Ajnaivas, while yet they were in the court of Virata, King 
Drupada sent his purohit as a mediator to Duryodhana’s court to explore 
all avenues to peace by “ easy arguments of love ” By that time, Duryo- 
dhana himself had left with his retinue for Sree Krishna’s place and 
on entering the Royal palace found ICrishna sleeping So he went in and 
seated himself on an exalted seat on the Krishna’s head side Lo and behold 
^tered Arjuna also who, however, in all humility stood at the side of 
&ishna s feet Shree Krishna woke up and first saw Arjuna standing at Ins' 
leet while next he turned aside and saw Duryodhana by the side of lus head 
and enquired of them both the mission which had brought them thither 
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was They wanted -to hasten the fight with Government They greatly 
apprehended some kind of understanding, some settlement Avith them 
They would come to grips with the British straightway Even if Bengal 
wanted to make headway, it must be under the guidance of the Provincial 
Congress Committee On smaller questions of Agrarian relief, there were 
talks of Satyagraha It would be a mockery if in eight provinces. Congress 
Governments should run the show and in one or more of them the ministers 
had to face outbreaks of Satyagraha The situation, therefore, demanded 
that any movement of 'Satyagraha for any purpose should be run under the 
direction, control and superintendence of the Provincial Congress Committee 
concerned The Working Committee’s authority was not sought to be in- 
terposed. Nevertheless this little resolution passed by the A I. C C. in 
Bombay towards the end of June 1938 became anathema in the eye of a 
number of friends and Subhash Babu led their march to revolt Another 
irritant that contributed to the intensification of hostilities at this stage 
between the two wings of the Congress was the advice tendered by the 
A I C C at the same meeting to the Congress parties and the Provincial 
Congress Committees The continuance of Congress ministries m powei 
' in provinces implied the supreme need and desirability for such co-operation 
for without it misundei standings are likely to arise with the result that the 
influence of the Congress -would suffer Therefore, it was laid down that 
“ in admmistrative matters, the P. C C should not interfere with'the dis- 
cretion of the Ministry, but it is always open to the Executive of the P C C 
to draw the attention of the Government piivately to any particular abuse 
or difficulty “In matters of policy”, the resolution said, “if there isadif- 
ference between the ministry and the P. C C reference should be made to 
the Parliamentary Boaid Public discussion should be avoided This 
rule of conduct was regarded by the dissentients as an invasion of the 
rights of the people, and a virtual subordination of the Provincial Congress 
Committees to the Ministers and the party organisations of the Legislatures 
Subordinate Congress Committees in various places began to pass resolutions 
calling in question certain decisions of the A I C C and organized meetings 
to condemn them despite the fact that they had "been arrived at by the 
only democratic method, that is, by a majority vote While a request or 
suggestion could always be made to the higher body, yet July 9th was de- 
clared by Subhash Babu and his adherents as an all-India Day of protest 
agamst the aforesaid decisions of the A I C C and the future sectional 
and fissiparous politics centered round this event which was considered by 
the Congress as an open breach of discipline 


It would be convenient to complete the story of the developments 
centering round this poin^n order not to make thenaiiativeuninrerrupted. 
The 9th of July (1939) was observed m many places as a day of protest by 
the Left consolidation group and by Sjt Subhash Chandra Bose Reports 
of meetings were reaching the President from Calcutta, Cawnpur, Nagpui 
and Jubbulpur The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee met and discussed the matter at length and the public meeting 
m Calcutta was attended by a large number of prominent members of the 
Congress Committees Just at this moment (July 9th and onwards) Gandhi 
"was away in the Frontier Province to fulfil long awaited engagement and 
Jawaharlal was on his way to Ceylon to which place he was deputed by the 
Working Comimttec to compose the difi'erences between the Indian im- 
migrants and the Ceylonese and bring about a better understanding between 
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infflv called upon them not merely to elucidate ihcir position vis a vis the 
future of India, but addiess themselves to an immediate application ol the 

principles so elucidated i. . < i. 

The Committee declared that until such a clearing of positions took. 

place. It could not advise the country to c-vtcnd its fullest measure of co- 
operation to Government ” , •, * 

Then tha e was the question of Satyagraha Satyagraha is a mowment 
m which we should settle our time and place and circumstance. A Satya- 
graha Movement would mean that we are forced into a fight under Martial 
Taw as it were and in the face of anarchy Those who promote a fight 
would visualize things thus The leaders would be jailed and the country 
would carry on the struggle But would not the scenes of Ramadurg and 
Talcher repeat themselves ? We could not take the responsibility for such 
a contmgency The real likelihood was rather that jMnrtial Law would be 
proclaimed The rich wmuld not and public opinion might not favour us 
remotely or proximately, directly or indirectly, openly or secretly The 
result would be a disaster It might be argued, how'cvcr, on the other side 
that to keep quiet, to allow the ministries to function W’ould be to drive 
matters and ministers to the point of having to arrest X, Y or Z from amongst 
Congressmen, would m other words be to rvipe out the Congress as a political 
party at the end of the war The choice then lay between the worse and 
the better of two evils. 


Gandhi was of the view that we must offer our moral support, allow 
the ministries to function and he had the confidence that through the minis- 
ters, he could manoeuvre a declaration of Poorna Swaraj or Dominion 
Status, a declaration of the next step — ^the same that Jawahar expected 
by negotiation In both cases the contingency of a promise not being ful- 
filled did exist, but under Gandhi’s technique, the chance of the fulfilment 
of such a declaration was certainly greater. For then a moral obligation 
would have to be fulfilled, not one arising from negotiation. Gandhi was 
not swayed by considerations of loyalty but he was actmg under a lively 
sense of our own limitations It might be that even according to Gandhi’s 
technique, the mmistries would have to be given up The question also 
must be considered whether we could carry the A I. C. C with us If we 
could not, let us vacate and let the responsibility for the confusion and 
carnage be taken by our opponents Tlien the issue arises “ What will 
be the response, what will be the moral strength of a movement behind 
which, not only do we not have Gandhi, but against which Gandhi will 
stand arrayed off and on. ” Let us even presume the latter contingency 
will not arise But Gandhi would certainly be silent and bury himself in 
Saegaon (Sewagram) His silence would be chilling and killing 

The issues that arose before the mind of the Working Comrmttee were 
several and varied but they were clear as crystal The final decision at 
which the Working Committee had arrived demanding a declaration of 
Britain’s war aims was naturally the result of prolonged discussions in which 
the problem was looked at from different angles of vision It would be 
easily conceived how Gandhi could not readily swallow all the drafts that 
came before the Committee Indeed he was not for negotiating on any 
resolution nor was he even for a demand. He could not even admit of a 
time-limit under any circumstances. Even if anything was given he was 
not prepared for receiving it At the same time, he was agamst C D It 
is well known that the mam portion of the draft was traceable to Jawaharlal 
and Gandhi felt that with that resolution, Jawaharlal must be the President 
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may have some justification for banning criticism of it But if you 
grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular 
resolution of the A I C C. either through that body or through the 
open session of the Congress, then I do not see how you can gag criticism, 
as you have been trying to do 

“ I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘ dis- 
cipline ’ which I cannot accept I consider myself to be a stern discipli- 
narian and I am afraid that in the name of discipline you are trying to 
check healthy criticism Discipline does not mean denying a person 
his constitutional and democratic right 

“ Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic 
right to protest against resolutions which m our view are harmful to the 
country’s cause, a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions, 
if given effect to will serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutiona- 
lism, to increase the influence, power and authority of the Provincial 
Ministries at the cost of the Congress organisations, to isolate artificially 
the Congress from the general public as also the A I. C C. from the 
rank and file of the Congress Moreover, they will serve to undermine 
the revolutionary spirit of the Congress. Consequently in the best 
interests of the country, these two resolutiohs should be immediately 
held in abeyance and ultimately altered suitably or withdrawn. 

“ In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain 
incidents at the time of the Gaya Congress m 1922 and after Please 
do not forget what the Swaraj Party did in those days Please do not 
forget either that when the A I C C amended the resolution of the 
Gaya Congress, the Gujarat P C. C resolved to defy it 

“Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote m 
Young India, if my recollection is correct, that the minority has the 
right to rebel 'We have not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against 
the decision of the majority We have simply taken the liberty of 
criticismg certain resolutions passed by the majority in the teeth of 
our opposition 

“ I am really surprised that you have made so much of what we 
regard as our inherent right I hope you will accept my explanation 
as satisfactory. But if you do not do so and if you decide to resort 
to disciplinary action, I shall gladly face it for the sake of what I regard 
as a just cause In conclusion, I have to request that if any Congress- 
man IS penalised in connection with the events of the 9th July, then 
_ you will also take action against me If the observance of an all-India 
day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, I am the arch-criminal 
With kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) Subhas Chandra Bose ” 

This lengthy explanation was considered most anxiously by the Working 
Committee but with great sorrow and reluctance'it came to the conclusion 
that he had wholly missed the mam point raised by the President of the 
Congress. It took the view that “ as ex“president, he should also have 
realised that having received peremptory instructions from the President, 
it was his duty as the servant of the nation to obey them implicitly even 
though he differed from the ruling of the President It was open to him 
if he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to appeal to the Working Committee or 
the A I C C. but he was bound so long as President’s instructions stood, 
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The Congress as an institution could not take a neutial position as it had 
taken in respect of communal award. Would it be possible for instance 
if the ministers resigned for them to be neutral ? A lead had to be given to 
the country of a two-fold character one practical and two executive and moral. 
Of course, there are some who are anxious that it should not be religious but 
considering the political character of the Congress, it was felt that we had 
to face the problem in its political bearings as for instance iihcn a whole 
regiment came to a member of tlie Working Committee and asked “ we arc 
being taken to Singapore, shall we go or not ” The question is should 
not a reply be given to such an enquiry ? At least an expression of opinion 
if not active propaganda would be our duty Such a position, however be 
combated on the score that it W'as a position of convenience wherefrom to 
avoid trouble But such criticism could easily be combated by asking whe- 
ther we are always picketing because we uphold prohibition. Some would, 
however, look at the problem not from the standpoint of violence or 
non-violence but would discuss the real problem as they call it Whether, 
you speak in silence or m a loud voice you must aggressively, publicly arid 
determinantly state that we should not be ctilrappcd in the snare. 

The issues then were w'liether we should co-operatc or wlicthcr wc 
should negotiate Now we proceed to the consideration of latter Gandhi 
clearly felt that there was not the atmosphere for negotiation and made 
it equally clear that he at any rate had not the confidence The dilGcultj' 
with the younger section was that they complained that the country was 
not given the benefit of Gandhi’s influence “ You must give the wurd 
and we shall do the rest ” That was the attitude In the aggregate then 
Gandhiji pomted out the bear fact that his shoulders were not strong enough 
for negotiation and that Jawaharlal must bear the burden A peculiar 
position was created m which the old time adherents of Gandlu felt that they 
could not go all the way with him or wuth Jawaharlal If, therefore, the 
latter should shoulder the burden they would be a burden on him It w'as 
therefore necessary that Gandhi and Jawaharlal should agree and lead or 
the latter should have full play being invested wuth full dictatorial powers 
and having his own cabmet so that a ‘ crowd ’ w'ould be avoided This 
IS a practical view of the matter But there was the logical view according 
to which if we were to have a struggle with the British Government, it must 
be on the basis of non-violence Such a struggle required a leader. The 
socialists also wanted Gandhi to be the leader That should be possible 
under t he formula which combmed <the leadership of both in the existing 
crisis We had no quarrel with the Germans If we had been, a free nation, 
we would never have fought agamst them But we could not think and act 
as 1 we were a free nation. It was easy to say in some transport of enthu- 
lasm or m a fit of passion that if we were satisfied we could give all possible 
^ ^ expect the Viceroy to commit hara-kiri as far as the future was 

possible to render such help or to say that 
c uo Viceroys thereafter and nothing short of partial control 
control over the provincial Government would satisfy 
T'hPT•^> worp attitude would take us into the pale of negotiations 

a contingent who wanted immediate fight, others were planning 

a contingent fight In either case two issues emerged 

(1) If we got what we wanted what help would we give ’ 
take wanted what action (fight) would 


we 
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the ministers he pleaded for a wider vision and broader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there 
and made Ceylon their home The immediate problem he pointed out, 
was a small and petty one in the context of the large problems they had to 
face It was, therefore, essential that this small problem be approached 
in a large spirit To the Indians and their lepresentatives, he appealed 
to sink all the internal differences and be a united and strong body of self- 
respecting citizens pledged to protect the honour of India He coupled 
this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consider Ceylon also as their 
home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations 
with its inhabitants 

The high-minded approach to the problem created a calm and favour- 
able atmosphere all round The ministers, however, could not see their 
~ way to agree to any major change m their scheme of repatriation They 
agreed to a slight modification of the scheme and promised to take steps 
to minimise hardships consequent on lepatriation The visit of Jawaharlal, 
therefore, though it revived mernories of traditional friendship between 
the two countries and lessened the bitterness inherent in the situation, did 
not succeed in aeluevmg its objective His object was to explore all possible 
means bringing about a just and honourable settlementon questions relating 
to the Indian employees of the Ceylon Government- That visit must be. 
considered successful in so far as it established closer social relationship 
between the peoples of India and Ceylon and brought them nearer to each 
other But it was regrettable that otherwise the Ceylon ^Government 
should have remained obdurate on the issues involved in the question so 
much so that the Working Committee felt called upon to state that the 
action of the Ceylon Government m respect of these matters was not m 
confirmity with justice or international peace The Congress was of the view 
that if India would do unto others as she would be done by she could not 
take an imperialistic view of the matter but must offer its co-operation and 
S 3 mipathy to a small coimtry like Ceylon and above all furnish proofs thereof 
m actual conduct. It was not as if the Congress intended any Indian to go 
anywhere as one of the unwanted outsiders The Working Committee 
readily recognized the rights of the people of Ceylon to be given preference 
m State Service or otherwise in their country The Indian emigrants in 
Ceylon, however, are not mere birds of passage but have long settled down 
there and made Ceylon their homeland Thus their rights of citizenship , 
could not be abridged It was the considered view of the committee that 
all future immigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely 
stopped, and they welcomed the decision of the Government of India to this 
effect To anticipate matters it may be noted here that a delegation of the 
Ceylon Government visited India and carried on pourparleys with the Govern- 
ment of India with no better results m 1940 Still another attempt was being 
contemplated by the Ceylon Government in July 1941. Side by side with 
the mere enrichment of Ceylonese land and elsewhere, the Indian labourers 
have earned the right by settling down in Ceylon and making the island, 
their homeland, to be considered on a par with the other inhabitants of the 
island and to have the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship, while 
the temporary immigrants deserve all consideration and just and proper 
treatment in view of the labour and service given by them to the island. 
But apart from this contribution of labour and service, there are the histo- 
rical, geographical, cultural and economic reasons which have linked the 
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concluded, it only remained for tlie Committee to secure a confiimation of 
its decision by the All India Congress Committee to be convened at Wardha 
in October and to get the Congress Legislatures to put forward this demand 
from the floor of the Provincial parliaments. It was during the sittings of 
the Working Committee between September 9th and 15th that the King’s 
message to India was sentonthellth in which His Majesty hoped tobeable to 
count upon the sympathy and suppoitfrom every quarter of the Indian con- 
tinent in the face of common danger. “ Britain is fighting for no selfish 
ends, ” said he, “ but for the maintenance of a principle vital to the future 
of mankind-'’ At the close of his address to a joint session of the Central 
Legislature, at the commencement of which the Viceroy had read the King’s 
message, the Viceroy announced the suspension of the work in connection 
mth preparations foi Federation while retaining Federation os the objective 
Shortly after Gandhi had occasion to comment on the manifesto of the 
Working Committee of the Congress which is exti acted m full here, for it 
IS impossible to abridge it — 

“ The Working Committee’s statement on the world crisis took four 
days before it received final shape. Every member expressed his opinion 
reeiy on the draft that was at the Committee’s invitation, prepared b}’’ 
1 andit Jawaharlal Nehru I was sorry to find myself alone in thinking that 
wliatever support was to be given to the British should be given uncondi- 
tionaiijr liiis could only be done on a purely non-violent basis But the 
committee had a tremendous responsibility to dischaige It could not take 
inn attitude. It felt that the nation had not imbibed the 

to tS icquisite for the possession of the strength which disdains 

iLsoi? difliculty of the opponent. But m stating tlic 

Committee deswed to show the greatest con- 
he cannot bn statement is an artist Though 

shane or fnrm implacable opposition to Imperialism in any 

Enrfish than ^ friend of the English people. Indeed he is more 

He is often more at 

tarianinthpcMic ^lonntrjunen And he is a humani- 

Thouah thpmfnr*^ to every wrong, no matter where perpetrated, 

his fine* mtnrnni-^’ ardent nationalist, his nationalism is enriched by 

not onlv to Inc Hence the statement is a manifesto addressed 

the Britisli r>nnr,l countrymen, not only to the British Government and 
those that 1 addressed also to the nations of the world including 

Workinj? CommiVT hke India. He has compelled India, tlirough the 

freedom Til'?’ ? own freedom, but of the 

° flic exploited nations of tlie world 

a Board of Committee passed the statement it appointed 

as It inaf Chairman to deal with the situation 

receive the uTanimi?? ^ f^ic statement will 

strongest among them wlKt among Congressmen The 

supreme hour in i-lio strength in it And at this 

there will be no lack nf iiation the Congiess should believe that 

Itvill bea piTTif necessary 

If anjlhmgw or worH? T? P^^^^ squabbles and party strife 

LX“ T‘ the C„„,,n,ttce>s the 

'uU jS.e dem“’ ’/f P, commumtfes 

O.0 B.a.U G„vo,„„en“t 
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tutions at an early date with the approval of the Working Committee It 
was necessary to keep up a vital contact between the Central Office and 
the Provincial Committees The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Consti- 
tution had to be immediately brought into being The office machmery 
had to be perfected. In order to have intimate acquaintance with accoun- 
tancy as well as tolerable knowledge of the Constitution, strict instructions 
were issued to the effect that 

(a) a fixed financial year for purposes of accounting must be observed, 

(b) that P. C C s should make arrangements for the supervision, 
inspection and audit of the accounts of the Town, District and other Congress 
Committees under them and be in regular receipt of trial balances every 
quarter of the year, while the P C. C s in turn, should publish annual state- 
ments so as to enable the central organization to publish its own consolidated 
annual statement, 

(c) all expenditure is to be incurred by previously prepared periodical 
budgets, sanctioned and approved by the concerned committee, 

(d) that all vouchers must be duly submitted and approved by the 
Secretary, 

(e) all moneys be banked, 

(f) that such details as permanent advance, ^ 

(g) receipts and vouchers, 

\h) periodical returns, 

(i) books including petty-cash book, journals, ledgers, salary registers, 
postal account and Dead-stock and Furniture Registers should be correctly 
maintained 

We are fast closmg the middle third of the year 1939 The distant 
rumble of war drums was almost audible. Just on the eve of it, the 
city of Bombay embarked upon its magnificent experiment of prohibition. 

“ August 1, was a memorable day for Bombay. On this day, 
prohibition wasjaunched m the city and its suburbs amid great popular 
enthusiasm. The celebrations of the day included a huge procession 
\ terminating m a public meeting, about the largest on record in the 
history of Bombay. It is believed that about 2 to 3 lacs of people 
assembled “ The entire Bombay and India ”, said Shri Vallabhbhai 
Patel addressing this surging mass of humanity were watching and 
the entire world was waiting for the day. That day had come For 
the people of this country this day was the day of redemption and the 
day of deliverance from their bondage and from their slavery to the 
demon of drink Today Bombay killed its past history and opened 
a new chapter. ” 

To their credit, it may be added, that the great Parsi community, 
the bulk of which was opposed to the reform, refrained from any hostile 
act to spoil the effect of the magnificent enthusiasm of the people 
Some of the members of the commumty participated in the procession 
' and the meeting 

Premier B G Klier and the Minister Dr M. D D Gilder were the 
recipients of warm and grateful congratulations from all parts of the 
coimtry. A difficult experiment was being launched with courage, 
faith and determination under circumstances of exceptional difficulty 

Mahatma Gahidhi, the great inspiration behmd the reform, sent 
the following message 

— ^ “ I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately 

prevail and all combine to make the brave reform undertaken 
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re-emphasise their claims He described the British temperament as being 
susceptible to a treatment which they regarded as honourable and appropriate 
to a particular occasion. And patronismgly stated that they 'would he 
very much more wiUmg when the time came to listen to the claims made to 
them than if they are animated by the spuit of resentment, choosing a move- 
ment, which was embarrassing to them m their life-and-death struggle 
He agreed “that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are 
tremendous number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advantage of 
experience in the actual work of administration ” “It would be a calamity,” 
he added, “if such men at this time, were to withdraw from Government in 
the provinees ” In one word, the speech was a sharp reprimand to the leaders 
of the Congress that “the time should have been ill-chosen by them for a 
reiteration of then elaims ” 

Gandhi had a second long talk with the Viceroy on the previous day — 
26tli September and on the 2Sth he gave his reply to Lord Zetland 

“An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian 
affaus has been shown to me Perhaps silence on my,part at this juncture 
would be a distinct disservice both to India and England I was imprepared 
for the old familiar flavour in the debate m the shape of drawing comparisons 
unflattering to the Congress I mamtam that the Congress is an all-inclusive 
body Without offence to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body 
that has represented for over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses 
of India irrespective of class or creed It has not a single interest opposed 
to that of the Musalmans or that of the people of the States Recent years 
have shown unmistakably that the Congress represents beyond doubt the 
interest of the people of the States It is that organisation which has asked 
for a clear definition of the British intentions If the British are fighting 
for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state m the clearest 
possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily mcluded m the war 
aim. The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians and 
them alone. Surely it is wrong for Lord Zetland to complain as he does, 
though in gentle term, that the Congress should at this juncture when Britain 
IS engaged m a life-and-death struggle, ask for a clear declaration of British 
intentions I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration Only a free India’s help 
IS of value And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an indepen- 
dent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain As a friend of the 
Bribsh, I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the 
old lan^age of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have 
been held under imperial bondage ” 

Prpident of the Congress-War Sub-Committee, went a step further 
c row attention to the fact that the Working Committee’s statement was 
conceived not only on liehalf of India but on behalf of vast numbers of people 
1 ? y.^ order to bring some measure of hope in the despairing 

V humanity Jawaharlal hit the nail on the head when he said 
1 .^ ^ j speaks in terms of yesterdays that are dead and gone He 
A 4 -f speech twenty years ago,” And he proudly 

pointed out that we have not put forward any demand m the spirit of the 
c e place His goal was crystal clear before his vision when he said “We 

niPhjr ^ world freedom and we must see India m the 

picture of that v orld freedom Then only will war have meanmg for us and 
more, our minds and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and suffering 
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the mean time trouble was brewing in the affairs of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee The B P C C. invited on the 30th August, 1939 its 
subordinate committees to give their opinions upon the action taken by 
the Working Committee in respect of Subhash Babu, as its President in 
respect of the proceedings of .the B P C C on the 26th July, 1939 and of the 
appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal The Working Committee 
noted with regret the 'objectionable chaiacter of the tone and temper, as 
well as the contents of the B P C C ’s resolution and considered them 
wholly unbecoming of a Provincial Committee Altogethei the atmosphere 
was wanting m that perfect peace and tranquillity which would have been 
a priceless asset to a subject nation struggling for its emancipation, whose 
struggle was intercepted by the outbreak of a world war When the Woilang 
Committee met in the second week of September (1939) to consider the 
situation, Jawaharlal who had not as yet joined the committee after the 
Calcutta imbrogho (April 1939) was an invitee but was away from India, 
in China on his visit to Chiang-Kai-Shek Jawaharlal, however, arrived at 
Wardha on the 10th September and joined the discussion On this occasion, 
Md All Jinnah, President of the Muslim League was invited to participate 
m the deliberations but he replied that owing to previous commitments 
he could not go to Wardha and that he would gladly discuss the situation 
with Tlajendra Babu at Delhi which place he was bound to reach on the 
thirteenth in view of the meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League Five days of anxious consideration were given to the subject of 
India’s duty on the outbreak of the war Gandhi had already been invited 
by the Viceroy and had had long interviews 
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increasing number of quarters a craze for invitation for Viceregal Lodge. 
It was wdl known how, Lord Linlithgow was in the habit of bending down 
hts head and talcing profuse notes of all that he heard And the 52 good 
men and true with whom he had the advantage of full and frank discussion 
and the conversations with these representatives of so many different points 
of view revealed as was only to be expected, “marked differences of outlook, 
markedly different demands and markedly different solutions for the problems 
that he before us Again, and that too what might have been expected at a 
time such as the present, reservation or demands for special protection on 
one side have tended to be balanced by proportions for still more marked 
constitutional changes on another ” In these words did His Excellency 
the Viceroy begin the discussion on ‘Britam’s policy to India’ in his statement 
issued on the 18th of October 1939 There is little doubt that if only the 
Viceroy had continued his arduous labours, he would have learnt of still 
niore differences which would be as interminable as the number of con- 
sultations that he had Instead of taking the resultant of these conflicting 
forces, he was overpowered by bearing in mind all those ‘ differences’ of view 
deeply and sincerely held, “ and with them in mind framed the issues and 
gave the findings ” The essential matters on which in his view, a clarification 
of the position was beyond any question desired were first, what are the 
objectives of His Majesty’s Government m the war, to what extent are they 
of such a character that India with her long history and great tradition can, 
with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Second — ^What is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional 
sphere for the Indvan continent \n relation to the ultimate status envisaged 
for India as far as the British Commonwealth is concerned ’ 

Thtrd — In what way could the desire of India and of Indian Public 
Opinion for a closer association and an effective association with the prosecu- 
tion of the war best be satisfied’ The answers to these issues was readily 
given “Has Majesty’s Government have not themselves defined with any 
ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution of the war 
It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage in the 
campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be the statement of aims of 
any single ally There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the Situation that confronts us before the war comes to an - end, and 
must depend upon the circumstances' m which it does come to an end and 
in the intervemng course of the campaign ” A better international system 
which will mean that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding 
question was all that was quoted by the Viceroy from the ‘general aims’ 
stated by the Prime Minister 

Then arises the question of India’s future and the lines of our constitu- 
tional development In answer to this, the Viceroy gave a catagorical 
history from the time of the Montford Reforms, the Preamble of the Act of 
1919, Lord Irwin’s interpretation of that Preamble, that “the natural issue 
of India’s progress as they contemplated is the attainment of Dominion 
Status ’ And thirdly, the instrument of instructions laying the direction 
that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
empiie may be turthered to the end that India may attain its due place 
amongst-ite dominions Finally, the Viceroy pointed to the Act of 1985 
w^ch was based as he said “on the greatest measure of common agreement 
which It was possible to obtain at the time when it was framed ” But the 
^ceroy conceded that “ when the time comes to resume consideration of 
the plan for the future federal Government of India and of the plan destined 
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cause which was not hers, under a flag which threw down its own and under 
leaders who would not consult her leaders ? India had on the outbreak of 
the war eleven provinces enjoying Provincial Autonomy None of them 
was consulted on India being made a party to war The Indian Central 
Legislature had an appreciable elected element but they were not so much 
as informed about the serious step taken In the Budget session of 1938 
m the Central Legislature, a definite promise was made on the floor of the 
House that the Indian troops would riot be moved out of India except after 
informing that august body, but long before the war broke out troops had 
been moved to Egypt and Singapore, and it was argued that the frontiers of 
India were not the mountains in the North or the sea on the East, South and 
West, but somewhere m the Mediterranean on one side and Singapore on the 
other. What availeth, however, the straw to complain, against the wind, 
when crowbars are blown away by its force India, the inexhaustible source 
of food supplies, the eternal storehouse of raw materials, the home of warriors 
and slaves that fight others’ battles and uphold their master’s independence' 
India, the birth place of servility and abjectness, the breeding ground of 
JO hukums axiA firman bardars, the land that sells her honour to the master 
that begins his spoliation by committing a rape on her freedom, what is 
such an India but the footstool, which is the stepping stone to the Badshah’s 
TaJcht and Taj India was not consulted by Britain as the Dominions 
were. But Gandhi was invited by the Viceroy for an interview. The 
Union of South Africa decided by one vote to participate in the War The 
Free State of Ireland decided to be neutral. Gandhi went to the Viceroy 
not to commit the nation to one course or the other, for he was not asked 
to do so — nor had he the authority to play such a role. He went to the Viceroy 
and offered his personal sympathy and co-operation in the War The Con- 
gress, however, must speak separately for itself, he said. In the course 
of conversation, Garidhi said that he had broken down on the thought of the 
enemy aeroplanes showering bombs' on and throwing^nto rums such ancient 
and historic structures as the Westminster Abbey, the Parliament House 
and St Paul’s Cathedral That was why he offered his co-operation, which 
was purely moral co-operation and m a short time later, the Working Com- 
mittee of the'Congress met at Wardha and took its historic decision on the 
war issue The Committee did not act precipitately or without grave and 
solid deliberation , 

' The Congress had on various occasions expressed itself at its open 
sessions as well\as at meetings of its Committees since the year 1927 on 
the War Situation as it was visualized by them from time to time The 
Committee realized that the character of the world conditions had gone 
on changing from period to period during those twelve years In August 
1938, we came near enough to the conditions prevailing in 1939 In 1939, 
it was our duty to bring a fresh mind to bear upon the conditions of the war 
as they stood on 3rd September, 1939. The portents of the war were'visible 
in the political skies of Europe and India even before the actual outbreak 
of hostilities In the second week of August 1939, the international situation 
appeared critical and the danger of war overhung the world There were 
the nations oi^ the one hand who stood for democracy and freedom and on 
the other those that were Fascist in outlook and aggressive m conduct. 
Between the two the sympathies of the Congress were with the former 
In any case, if a war should break out the Congress was clear m respect of 
Its policy for it declared its determination to oppose all attempts to impose 
a war upon India ' The Working Committee resolved in the second week 
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the convenience of the British ndministmtionj the Government of Indm Ims 
been described as a subordinate branch of British Government But as 
against this there have been several occasions on which the declaration has 
been made that Indian reforms emanated neither in response to the agitation 
of the people from below nor in response to the orders from the Secretary 
of State from above, but out of the heart of the Government of India, out 
of the latter’s own initiative In the end, at any rate, the pendulum having 
kicked to one side and to the other has stood in the middle position and the 
simultaneous delivery of speeches and statements has become the order 
of the day though on very important occasions* the Secretary of State spoke 
SIX days after the Viceroy On the 18th of October in the House of Bords, 
Lord Zetland made a statement m which after briefly enumerating the events 
in India immediately preceding and following the invasion of Poland by 
Germany he described how “ the most numerous and the most powerful 
political party m India, the Indian National Congress had committed itself 
sometime earlier to a specific attitude m the event of war breaking out in 
which Great Britain was involved, ” he referred to the instructions of the 
Working Committee in August to the Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the forthcoming session 
because exception was taken to the despatcli of external defence troops from 
India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. “ It would clearly have been 
the height of folly, ” said he, “ to have given the world the discussion in 
the legislature advance notice of our military dispositions. Nevertheless 
both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take into confidence the leaders 
of political parties m the Assembly including of course tlie Congress Party. ” 
Did His Lordship imply that this intimation was tantamount to consultation 
_ and securing of permission^ And when it was obviously not so, was it his 
Lordship’s grievance that these leaders did not raise a howl in the press or 
on platform The complaint would not lose its point because pohtical 
leaders were intimated the movements of Indian troops to places beyond 
the seas Surely His Lordship could admit that whatever news was broken 
to tlm political leaders was conveyed in strict confidence and with the charge 
of absolute secrecy This is by the way Lord Zetland proceeds to the 
subject of the outbreak of the war and states how “ the Viceroy •with my 
full knowledge and approval has been in close touch with the most outstand- 
ing figure of the Indian political stage Mahatma Gandhi, and here may I 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to hlr Gandhi known to and 
beloved by the people of India for the readiness •which he had sho'wn not 
only to interpret to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress but 
to endeavour and appreciate in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties and 
further more the help he has most •willingly given us in our endeavours to 
surmount them ” Naturally Lord Zetland dwelt on the outcome of the 
inter-vie^w, “ for Mr Gandhi has himself stated publicly that speaking in 
his purely personal capacity — ^for he was not authorised to speak for the 
his view was that in the struggle upon which the country had 
entered, India must give us unconditional support ” The comprehensive 
statement of September 15th of the Working Committee, His Lordship added, 
^vas printed as an annexe to the Viceroy’s statement_as also the statement 
oi September 1 8th of the Muslim League The former according to him “ while 
condemning iinequivocally the action of the German Government made 
It clear, that before, as a party they decided to give us their support, they 
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It would imperil the freedom of Britain and the whole British Common- 
w^lth. And the King added “ but far more than this, the peoples of the 
world will be kept in bondage of fear and all hopes of settled peace, of secu- 
rity, and of justice and liberty among nations would be ended This was 
followed by the Viceroy’s proclamation in which he expounded the issue 
at stake and expressed confidence that India would fightf or human freedom 
as against the rule of force “ The issues are clear,” said the Viceroy, 
“ w'hat faces us is the safeguarding of principles vital to the future of huma- 
nity, principles of mter-national morality, the principle that civilised men 
must agree to settle disputes betiveen nations by reason'and not by force 
the principles in that in the aflaus of men, the law of the jungle, the will of 
the strongest, irrespective of light and justice cannot be allowed to prevail 
But the mockery, nay the sting of the message lay at its tail and in which 
the Viceroy expressed his confidence that India ivill make her contribution 
on the side of human freedoms as against the rule of force and play a part 
worthy of her place among the great nations and historical civilization of the 
world ” — a w'orthy path indeed for a slave to enslave other nations or to 
emancipate them and yet continue as the Cinderella of the nations of 
world 

Almost, the first thing the Viceroy had done w;as to invite Gandhi 
to Simla, and w hat liappened at the interview with the Viceroy is best told 
in Gandhi’s owm w'ords 

“ I knew' that I had no instiuctions whatsoever from the Working 
Committee m the matter. I had answered a telegraphic invitation and taken 
the first train I could catch And w'hat is more, with my irrepressible and 
out and out non-violence, I knew that I could not represent the national 
mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so I told His Excellency 
as much Thcrcfoic there could be no question of any understanding or 
negotiation with me Noi, I saw', had he sent foi me to negotiate I have 
returned from the Viceregal Lodge empty-handed and w'lthout any under- 
standmg, open or seciet If there is to be any understanding, it would be 
between the Congress and the Government 

“ Having, therefore, made my position vts-a-vts the Congress quite clear, 
I told His Excellency that my ow'n sympathies were with England and 
France from the purely humanitarian stand-point I told him that I could 
not contemplate W'lthout being stiried to the very depth the destruction of 
London W'hicli had hitheito been regarded as impregnable Ani^ as I^was 
picturing before him the Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey 
and their possible destruction, I broke down I have become disconsolate 
In the secret of my heart I am in perpetual quarrel with God that He should 
allow such things to go on My non-violence seems almost impotent But 
the answer comes at the end of the daily quarrel that neither God nor non- 
violence IS impotent Impotence is in men I must try on without losing 
faith even though I may break m the attempt 

“And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, 
I sent on the 23rd July from Abbottabad the following letter to Heir Hitler 

‘ Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake-of humanity 
But I have resisted their request because of the feeling that any letter from 
me would be an impertinence Something tells me that I must not calculate 
and that I must make an appeal for whatever it may be worth 

‘ It IS quite clear that you are to day the one person in the world who 
can prevent a war- which may reduce humanity to the savage state Jimst 
you pay the price for an object, however, worthy it may appear to you to be ? 
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The following resolution was moved by Premiers m the Provincial 
Assembhes of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U P , Bombay, Orissa and 
North West Frontier Province 

“ This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India 
a participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the 
consent of the people of India and have further in complete disregard of 
Indian opinion passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers, 
and activities of the Provincial Governments 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the 
Government of India and through them to the British Government that in 
consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to secure the co-operation of the Indian people that the principles of demo- 
cracy with effective safeguards for the Muslim and other minorities be 
applied to India andf her policy be gmded by her people , and that India 
should be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it 
IS possible in the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard 
to pre§ent governance of India 

“ This Assembly regrets that the situation m India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement 
that has been made on their behalf in regard to India and in view of this 
failure of the British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly is 
of opinion that the Gkivernment cannot associate itself wth British pohcy ” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in 
the light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to 
time smce the outbreak of the war m Europe and the crisis arising therefrom 
in India The amendment proposed by the Muslim League party was 
rejected by the Assemblies 

The Mushm League amendment was as follows 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to^ the 
Government of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that 
they should, when considermg the question of India’s constitution either 
durmg the duration of the war or after it is concluded, bear in mind that the 
democratic parliamentary system of Government under the present c'onsti- 
tution has failed, being utterly unsuited to the condition and genius of the 
people and, therefore, apart from the Government of India Act of 1935, 
the entire problem of India’s future constitution should be wholly reviewed 
and revised de novo and that the British Government should not make any 
commitment m principle or otherwise without the approval and consent of 
the All India Mushm League, which alone represents, and can speak, on be- 
half of the Mussalmans of India, as well as withoutthe consent of all important 
minorities and interests ” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by large majorities in 
the seven provinces InU P andC P. Assemblies it was passed with slight 
amendments which were accepted by the Congress party.. 

It was m accordance with these mstructions that the Provincial Mmis- 
tries resigned, one after another aU withm a fortnight, Madras leading with 
Its resignation on October 28th It need hardly be addled that the required 
resolutions were passed by the different Congress Legislatures 

On the very day on which the Ministry of Madras resigned a parha- 
mentary debate was going on in the Commons, which was raised on India 
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Duryodhana said, “ we have come to seek your help in the war beLweeh us 
which has now become inevitable They and We are both equally close 
relations to you I have however come here first , good men accept those 
who first approach them, the moment they see them You are of an exalted 
and benevolent nature Therefore, you must be my ally, considering the 
way of the world ” Thereupon Shree Krishna replied “ You have come 
here first That is true But I have seen Arjuna first I must therefore 
offer co-operation to both of you m a manner befitting your position I now 
contrive a suitable device I have 10,000 gopalas, who are the embodiments 
of the Science and Art of warfare Adepts in the wielding of weapons like 
arrows, and other On one side, you have them who are able to wage war 
in the name of Narayana Here am I on the other side, unarmed, passive, 
(but) an ardent well-wisher Make your choice between the two The 
younger of you two has the first choice And Shri Krishna looked towards 
Kiriti (Arjuna) and said, “ It is meet that you should express your wish first ” 
Vijaya (Arjuna) then chose ICrishna and being pleased with this, Duryo- 
dhana chose the armies of Shri ICrishna and with the utmost satisfaction 
repaired to Balarama’s place Arjuna who chose the moral force, support 
and co-operation of Shree Krishna won in the battle with Shree Knslma as 
his charioteer, his guide, philosopher and friend Could not Linlithgow 
have made Gandhi his momtor and mentor, his guide, philosopher and 
friend and won in this war a triumph of Truth over untruth, of non-violence 
over violence ? 

The Working Committee met on September 14th, 1939 to consider the 
situation. The Committee deeply sympathised with the fate of Poland that 
had fallen a victim to brute force and appreciated the motive of the war 
in which England and France were engaged, as a war meant for the protec- 
tion of Democracy as against Imperialistic as well as Fascist powers At 
the same time, it felt that its own country had been the victim for over a 
century and half of the negation and denial of that very democracy for which 
England affected to be fighting on the side of Poland Besides, the Com- 
mittee noted wth regret and surprise that while the Dominions were decid- 
ing their Own participation or otherwise in the war, in their lespective Parlia- 
ments, the pai ticipation of India in the war was taken'for granted by England. 

In other words, England, the Committee realized, had forced the war on 
India although India was in no way directly or indirectly concerned with 
it The Committee while noting with pleasure that the Viceroy had announc- 
ed on the 11th September that Government had suspended all preparation 
for the mtroduction of Federation, while nevertheless keeping the objective 
of Federation intact, was anxious to state that the long delayed introduction 
of responsibility in the Central Government as well as the indefinite suspen- 
sion of the Federal scheme, hitherto contemplated, left an irresponsible 
Government at the centre which controlled the Provincial Governments in 
respect of war measures and thereby perpetuated a state of affairs that 
coillS not be contemplated -with equanimity or in silence 

2 If the Provincial Governments should continue to function not 
> merely in respect of Provincial Autonomy, but in relation to the new war 
measures of which in 'the ultimate analysis the Provincial Governments 
should be the focussing point as well as the operating force, their position , 
should be made clear in relation to the Central Government 

3. Our experience in the past particularly during the last war had 
clearly shown that no trust ^ould be placed in the war statements and war 
promises of the British Government or the Government of India and accord- 

H C— V— II— 9 
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nnless it is synonymous with Independence’ Has the India of his (Sir 
Samuel’s) imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? X X If 
the British have shed impeiiahstic ambition, the proof of it should be forth- 
coming even before it is statutorily declared independent. ” With equal 
firmness and propriety did Rajendra Babu, the President says “ Let the 
British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing an 
agreed constitution without any interference from outside and promise 
to give statutory effect to it ” That will be a genuine offer Without it 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the 
status quo ” 
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and carry with him his own cabinet Indeed at one stage Rajendra Babu 
tendered the resignation of his Presidentship and Jawaharlal who had 3ust 
agreed to join the Working Committee was decided upon to be the successor 
of Rajen Babu But they encountered a difficulty for the Constitution 
would not allow it. The Working Committee was not competent to elect 
an interim President. It might be remembered that in Calcutta the right 
of even the A. I C C. to elect an interim President was seriously questioned 
and Gandhi wanted to carry Jawaharlal with him but was unable to do 
so and perhaps had to allow himself deliberately to be carried by him. It 
was not an easy position for the rest of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee To oppose directly Jawaharlal’s view at a time when Gandhi was 
trying to discover a ^a-medta as between themselves would be to mterpose 
avoidable difficulties. Not to do so would be to let go the hold of non- 
violence in the measure in which Gandhi would like it to be. It was thus 
that triangular forces came to play upon the question To evolve a re- 
sultant of such a triangle of forces was not an easy matter. Gandhi’s con- 
tention was that if we should be alive by God’s grace we should give a big 
fight to the British although we were not just then in a position to offer 
civil resistance for the saman with which we must, was not with us as yet 
That Saman is of course different from the bombs of the British. However 
strongly one might speak, wiite and even threaten, the fact remained that 
at that moment we did not possess disciplme m our ranks. The atmosphere 
was not favourable to any action like civil disobedience. A resolution of 
the Congress at such a juncture should be such that every word of it must 
have been weighed and deliberately used for it was calculated to exercise 
influence upon forces outside India. Jawaharlal’s resolution should be 
passed on condition that he should take up the burden and not merely come 
and go remaming an outsider giving doubtless valuable advice but never- 
theless remaming an outsider. GanHhi’s services would always be avail- 
ble for he could negotiate but only standing between Jawaharlal and 
the Viceroy He had the principle of non-violence which he could not dismiss 
He could only be a mediator and the work must be done by another. That 
was an understandable position similar to that of his position m relation to 
the Arms Act. Indeed he had recruited for the army at one time The 
vast majority of the Congress did not grasp the kmd of non-violence that 
he contemplated. Such non-violence it would be as rmght be cited as an 
example to all the world, as non-violence that secured for the whole of 
Hindustan a new recipe for self-emancipation Of course, there are tjqies 
and degrees of non-violence, personal non-violence in'thought, word and deed 
which would establish a new tradition and environment for the upbrmging 
of children and adults both in home and society so that ere long a state might 
be reared “up on the^ broad basis of non-violence. Secondly, there iS 
the attitude of non-violence, strictly to be observed in relation to India’s 
subjection to Britain, and the consequent problem of Indian liberation. 
Fmally, there is the place of non-'^olence in the larger sphere of international 
affairs where it would be enthroned as the final or bitter of all international 
disputes Under such conditions how could the Congress m this the first 
chance it had of presentmg its cult to the world at large, urge from out 
of Its own lips the brave warriors of India to join in a struggle which was not 
ours and participating m a struggle which had no moral basis or justification 
Some would see in such participation, the necessary relevancy if the British 
succeeded but it is obvious m any case that the dignity of the -Congress was 
fiouted with the result that we could not tolerate the resultmg state of things. 
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Government, was now quietly extended to an agreement in the Provineial 
Field ’ This was really as mueh as to say that there should be coalition 
ministries in the eight Congress Provinces Then the Viceroy gave a 
summary of his points -in regard to airangements at the centre ^which made 
the arrangement an ad hoc one for the duration of the war, — with one or more 
lepresentatives of other groups, new members enjoying equal privileges 
with old, all within the general scheme of the existing law For the rest, 
he repeated the usual plan of fresh consultations in time after the war In 
leply, the President repeated what was made clear in the conversation itself 
and only added that even after full talks with Mr. Jinnah, the Congress 
could not vary the answer given, for they missed any reference to the mam 
and moral issue raised by the Congress about the clarification of the war 
aims The present crisis, it was pointed out, w'as entirely political and -yvas 
not related to the communal issue m India The issues raised by the Con- 
gress on September 14th were, — 

(a) declare war aims, 

\h) how would they apply to India, 

{c) arrange a Constituent Assembly without externa influence, 

{d) declare India an Independent nation and give present application 
to this status, 

[e) Indian freedom must be based on democracy, unity and the full 
recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities 

What the Viceroy did was to drag in this connection, the communal 
question while it w'as the earnest desire of the Congress to settle all points of 
communal controversy by agreement The declaration of India’s freedom 
had become all the more necessary in view^ of the latest developments m the 
European war 

ftir Jinnah was naturally jubilant and wxote to the Viceroy on the 
4th November, 1939 and stated that he met the leaders of the Congress only 
to be informed by them that they could not discuss any question with regard 
to matters referred to in the Viceroy’s letter of November 2 Popular resent- 
ment and public disapproval rose to a high pitch and w^ere not assuaged 
even by “ the profound regret ” with which the Viceroy prefaced his broad- 
cast statement on the 5th of November, announcing the failure of the con- 
versations on the question of “ that measure of agreement in the provinces, 
which in their view would enable them to put foi ward proposals for a con- 
structive advance at the centre, for the period of the war, such as would be 
represented by some expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
and by the inclusion in it of some political leaders ” 

The Viceroy added to his “ profound regret ”, an equally profound 
“ disappointment ” at having “ to use the emergency provisions inserted 
for that purpose in the Government of India Act ” which “ are an expedient 
and not a sanction,” and quoted in paraphrase the text upon the great 
gateway at Fatehpur Sikri saying,’ 

“ Life IS a bridge a bridge that you shall 

pass over You shall not build your house on it ” which m Arabic 
original reads as follows — 

“ Kun, fid Duniya ka anna, Ka-garib-o-ka Abiris Tabin ” 

A slightly different version of this says , 

“ J esus said — on whom be Peace, This world is a bridge, pass over it 
but build no house on it ” 

Let us review the positions so far taken up by either side. 
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It need hardly be said that in no case was it contemplated that the 
Congress leaders should be Sergeant Generals We might not deal with mili- 
tary matters at all but deal with matters, like food The draft before the 
Working Committee was according to some such as would make negotia- 
tions impossible, not merely in the sense that at that stage at the commence- 
ment of the war should concede our demand then and there, but even in 
the more practical sense of bringing about an understanding between the 
two nations, India and Britain We were still holding office The issue 
must be decided as early as possible whether the mmisters should co-operate 
or non-co-operate The Defence of India Act was about to pass The 
Britisher is a creature of law and the constitution Sir Stafford Cripps who 
was at Wardha was say mg that he as an Englishman could offer India only 
what Parliament could offer “ Independence, you can take yourself ” 
In effect then our procedure should be an inverted process in which we study 
our data and determine our objective and work down and back to the atti- 
tude and steps we take Subhas Bose’s immediate fight and Jawahar’s 
contingent fight were both meant for the same purpose of compellmg Govern- 
ment to yield Subhas Babu attended the meeting for a short while on 
invitation The view was again and again pressed upon him that it would 
' be fine iflndia and Congress acted as one man and spoke in one voice, but 
in vain Gandhi again and again reverted* to the view that J awaharlal 
should be the president of the Congress and should take reins m his hands 
But such a change of horses in the mid-stream would, it was felt, give rise 
to interminable suspicion of division m the camp where none existed espe- 
cially after 7 days of secret cogitations, the nature of which had not leaked 
out Gandhi made it plain that he could not take any part wj.th this draft 
and yet would not allow it to be recast His position appeared to be this, 
“ You friends have no faith m non-violence This was evident even in last 
month when my resolution was ‘defeated’.” 

Almost the same thing happened m September, 1939 Gandhi found 
himseK out of tune with the Working Committee, not that he would not 
have had'a majority if the meeting were explored that way but that Gandhi 
is always agamst counting hands, he would rather go by the hearts Accord- 
mgly, Gandhi was clear that Jawahar’s draft should be the 'basis but that 
he could not act upon it, that Jawahar should bear' the responsibility for 
the negotiations and to that end, lie should be made the President Such 
a proposal sounded strange But m fact, three days prior to this, Rajendra 
Babu had gone to Sevagram (Shegaon) and offered his resignation. The 
reasons might be several Did he feel that he was not made for the coils 
and moils of diplomacy ? Or did he take to heart that certain events that 
had taken place durmg the previous week were not known to him the 
, invitation to Subhas, Gandhi’s visit tothe Viceroy The proposal, however, 
to make Jawaharlal the President had been, as already explained, short- 
circuited by the constitutional difficulty An alternative proposal to consti- 
tute a War-Comnuttee was mooted only to be approved forthwith J awahar 
was to be its President and would select his own colleagues The choice 
fell upon Vallabhbhai and Abul Kalam Azad Tfie draft resolution was 
read over a second time, a few verbal amendments were made and it was 
accepted. 

Why IS it that Ganfihi took up this attitude and excuse himself ? 
knew J awaharlal’s opinion that whatever he himself might thmk, he (Gandhi) 
was the -most dangerous negotiator and that Jawaharlal had confidence 
m himself that he could negotiate When therefore the day’s work was 
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to India, and be given effeet to in the present Mr Gandhi’s^evpressmg his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, remarked that he 
had been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was 
to be given to the British should be given unconditionally. 

“ The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
' similarly asked, ‘if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the 
Mussalmans is desu-ed,’ that ‘ a sense of security and satisfaction ’ should 
be created amongst Muslims, and referred in particular to the position of the 
Muslims m Congress provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims 
fully regarding any change in the existing constitution and securing their 
consent and approval 

“ I now again got in touch with kir Gandhi, Mr Jinnahand the Chancel- 
lor of the Chamber of Princes I decided that, given the great divergence 
of view which clearly existed between the two major political parties in 
India, I must satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the co, untry In, 
pursuance of that object I interviewed over 50 people, representing all parties, 
communities, and interests While those conversations were proceeding, 
the All India Congress Committee, on the 10th of October passed a resolution 
repeating the demand of the Working Committee for a statement by His 
Majesty’s Government of their war aims and peace aims They 'demanded 
also that India should be declared an independent nation and that present 
application of this status should be given to the largest possible extent 

“ I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government 
who at a time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting the closest atten- 
tion to the problems of India It was in the light of profound consideration 
and long discussion that on the 18th October I made a declaration on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government The declaration emphasized first that Domi-' 
mon Status remained the goal for India , second, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to reconsider the scheme of the present Act at the end 
of the war in consultation with leaders of opinion in India , third, that His 
Majesty’s Government attached importance to associating public opinion 
in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for that purpose they 
contemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details of which 
were to be settled after I had further consulted with party, leaders 

“ The announcements in my statement are of great importance Their 
importance has been belittled, but they represent points of real substance 
The debates in Parliament which lollowed the publication of my statement 
\brought out another important point — the readiness of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if certain conditions were seemed, to associate Indian opinion in a 
still closer and more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by 
a temporary expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council But 
the reception in British India both of my declaration and of the subsequent 
debate in Parliament was, so far as the Congress was concerned, definitely 
iiostile The Congress Working Committee on the 22nd of October passed • 
a ^solution to the effect that my declaration was entirely unsatisfactory, 
and called upon th^^ongress_Mimstnes_m _the Provinces_to_ resign The 
Mushm League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be removed, 
and complete clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, ‘ to give an assurance 
ot co-operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the 
Hritish Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war ’ 

“ I next invited Mr Gandhi, Dr Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to 
come to see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with 
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martial conditions Recognition of India and for that matter of all those 
who are under the British Crown, as free and independent nations seems 
to me to be the natural corollary of British profession about democracy 
If the war means anything less7 the cooperation of dependent nations "can 
never be honestly voluntary, unless it w^re based on non-violence All 
that IS required is mental revolution on the part of British statesmen. * To 
put it still more plamly, all that is required is^honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still 
being repeated fi om British platforms Will Great Britain have an unwilling 
India dragged into the war or a willing ally co-operating with her in the 
prosecution of a defence of true democracy The Congress support will 
mean the greatest moral asset in favour of England and France For the 
Congress has no soldiers to offer The Congress fights not with violent but 
unth non-violent means, however imperfect, however crude the non-violence 
may be ” 

This was followed by the newly appointed war sub-committee’s circular 
to Provmcial Congress Committees in which they advised that “we must not 
individually or severally act or speak hastily, precipitating a development 
before its proper time ” 

It must be admitted that the War Sub-Committee had a short lived 
existence of little activity for it was not renewed at Ramgarh and during 
the mterval between September 16th, 1939 and March 19th, 1940 (Ramgarh) 
it did little work of any importance On the 26th of September emanated 
the first statement of Lord Zetland m the House of Lords, the first of a 
series of statements which closed with his swan song in April 1940 when 
he made room at the White Hall for his successor, Sir L S Amery These 
statements whether of the one or the other were all cast in the same mould 
and followed the same dull pattern which was originally prepared They 
evoked suitable replies from time to time but carried India no further 
Their reactionary and provocative character compelled the Congress to wash 
its hands of all connection with war and adimnistration High appreciation 
of the support accorded to Government by all classes in India was the keynote 
of these speeches The Princes with their most generous offers of men, 
money and service and individuals m all parts of the country with their 
messages of sympathy and support were the subjects of particular mention 
while the Prime ftlmisters of Punjab and Bengal pledging their unconditional 
aid were singled out for the expression of special gratification Lastly the 
support which the ministers in all the Indian provmces accorded to the 
Governors while yet they were in office came in for very real appreciation 
by His Majesty’s Government. Then comes a reference to the statement 
issued by those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National 
Congress and the difficulty they find in co-operating with Great Britain in 
the prosecution of the war except upon conditions affecting the political 
relation of these two countries The next day Lord Zetland quoted Lord 
Snell’s remarks in his reply to the debate that it was natural though rather 
ill-timed that the leaders of the Congress “should take this opportunity of 
reasserting their aims towards a fuller form of Self-Government than they at 
present possess ” With an air of condescension his lordship quite appreciated 
the fact that it is natural, bore testimony to the burning patriotism of the 
many of the Congress leaders whom he said he knew, but naively that they 
sometimes lost sight of, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the practical 
difficulties which stood in the way on the ground at their^feet Then he 
sharply rated the Congressmen that they should have taken this occasion to 
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COmiENTS ON TBK VICEREGAL STATEIVIENT ON 
DELHI TALKS 

By SIahatma Gandhi 

I have read Avith respectful attention His Excellency the 

broadcast and his introductory remarks K 

himself and Shri Rajendra Prasad and Jmnah Saheb released by His Ex- 
cellency I welcome His Excellency’s refusal to accept defea.t and his det^- 
mmation to solve what seems to have become insoluble I share to the 
fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to reach a solution Without, 
therefore," waiting for the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like to 
suggest that no solution is possible tmless an acceptable declaration or war 
aims about India is forthcoming^ The pronouncements hitherto made, - 
iviiether here or in Great Britain, are after the old style, susj^cted and 
discredited by freedom-loving India If Imperialism is dead, there mus 
be a clear break mth the past Language suited to the new era has to e 
used If the time has not yet come for the acceptance of this fundamen a 
truth, I would urge that further effort at reaching a solution shoum be sus- 
pended. In this connection I would remind British statesmen that wha 
IS wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regarding her Indian 
irrespective of India’s wishes A slave-holder, who has decided *to abolish 
slavery, does not-consult Ins slaves whether they desire fieedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not m stages but at once, 

IS made, an interim solution will be found to be easy Protection of rights 
of minorities will then become simple The game of see-saw will 
I The minorities are entitled to protection, not m stages but to the fullest 
^xtent and in one single step. No charter of freedom will be worth looking 
' at which does not ensure the same measure of freedom for the minorities 
as for the majority The minorities ivill be full-fledged partners in the 
framing of the constitution How that can be attained will depend upon 
the wisdom of the representatives charged with the sacred duty of preparing 
the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power this is inevitable in 
any system of imperialism — ^by playing the minorities against the so-called 
majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component parts 
well-nigli impossible The burden of finding a formula for the protection 
of minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. So long as Britain 
considers it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel 
the necessity of holdmg India as a dependency And patriots impatient 
for deliverance will fight, non-violently if I can guide them and violently 
if I fail and perish m the attempt God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still 
hope, V ould be turned into a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing 
needful for her to justify and hasten the end of this war was to free a gieat 
and ancient country like India from her yoke 

Bchc\ ing as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow-workers 
not to lose patience There can be no civil resistance so long as, first, the 
Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the JIuslim 
League blocks the vay, and, tlurdly, there is indisciphne and disunity in 
Congress ranlcs 

Tile second condition should not offend Muslim friends So long as 
there is no workable arrangement uith the jMuslim League civil resistance 
must m\ oh e resistance against the League No Congressman can be party 
to It 1 obsen cd that my note in “Hanjan” has shocked Jmnah Saheb 
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for a cause that is worthwhile not only for us but for all the peoples.of, the 
wotld Because we feel that as a large number of British People have the 
same world ideals as many of us possess m India, we have offered them our 
co-operation m the realisation of these ideals But if these ideals are not 
there what do we fight for ^ Only a free and consentmg India can throw her 
weight for ideals that are openly proclaimed and acted upon ” A procession 
of mterviewers passed the Viceregal House m which the Viceroy had the 
advantage to quote his own words, of a full and frank discussion with no 
fewer than 52 people including Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Subhash Babu, Mr Jmnah and other members 
of the Muslim League, with the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and 
with a a great variety of persons prominent m the political life of India 

In due course, the All India Congress Committee met at Wardha on 
October 9 and 10 and confirmed the statement of the Working Committee 
as well as the formation of war emergency Sub-Committee It urged “an 
extension of democracy to all colonial countries knd the application of the 
principle of self-determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control 
In particular, it dernanded that India must be declared an independent nation 
and present apphcation must be given to this status to the largest possible 
extent 

India is one and indivisible and without the-States shey would be lame, 
Jimpid and paralysed. It is fortunate that at this crisis Indian India compiis- 
ing the 562 States and ‘British’ India with its eleven provinces should have 
been brought together under one combined and compact leadership The 
latest sitting of the All India States’ People’s Conference was presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nehru at Ludhiana in February 1939 and in October that 
year he^was playing the duel role of the President of the War Committee of 
the Indian National Congress and the President of the All India States’ People’s 
Conference The Standing Committee of this conference issued on October 
11th, a statement of their own m which the Committee desired “ to associate 
themselves fully with the Working Committee and with the resolution of the 
A I C C on the war crisis “Believing as they do in the umty of India and 
common freedom for all the People ” The statement proceeded, “they 
record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has at this critical jimcture 
given powerful voice to the demand of the Indian People for democratic 
freedomf In tins freedom to come the people of the State must be equal 
sharers and they must be prepared to take up equal responsibility.” The 
Standing Committee, therefore, associated themselves vnth the request made 
by the Congress to the British Government for a full and unequivocal state- 
ment of Britam’s war and peace aims In passing the statement made the 
observation referring to the profuse offers of the rulers of the States and their 
support of the cause of democracy m Europe, it is incongrous m the extreme 
that such profession should be made while undiluted autocracy prevailed m 
the States. The Committee, therefore, invited the various rulers to declare 
that they accepted the objective of full responsible government in the 
States and undertake to give effect to it in the largest possible measure in 
the immediate future Finally, the Standing Committee desired to make 
it clear that the rulers could expect no co-operation from the people unless 
those fundamental changes were made and the governance of the States 
was carried on with popular con^nt and through popular representatives 
' The patience of the nation sorely tned for over a month and a half had 
elapsed since the outbreak of war and yet the Viceroy was receiving visitor 
after visitor so much so that he succeeded in generating in certain but 
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taking up of the burden of communal settlement. Otherwise ^ylly should 
Mr jmnah have been invited to Wardha when first the Working Committee 
took up the question’ No one denies the need for such a settlement 
Indeed >the Congress never suspended its efforts in this behalf The cor- 
respondence with the Viceroy could and would certainly have intensified 
such efforts" What the Congress resisted was Government’s throwing it in 
Its face that it had never settled tins affair Of course, there was the possi- 
bihty of our failing and the consequent difficulty or even impossibility of 
convincing the British Government that they weie wiong But the answer 
to such a position is that however often the Congress failed, that was not 
their concern or ]ob Such a view might be strictly logical, but how would 
It strike the comity of nations outside’ That required propaganda and 
education, — not exactly outside India for propaganda in India would really 
be propaganda outside Apart from what the comity of nations outside 
might think, the one ciiterion in any situation for the Congress was, “ Is 
the step right ’ ” It is true that the British are the parties to hold the scales 
even, — and they are even weighting them on one side, and that the time 
was inopportune for a settlement — ^political or communal, but would the 
British ever do that ’ J[t is true that the Congress did not choose the time 
Nor would the question lose its emergency because the British put it up 
The question had always been there Even so an emphasis out of time 
would create new tortures and prolong existing ones The Congress position 
-was clear The problem before it had its genesis m the wfir in which Britain 
wanted to utilize India’s resources India could not agree to such a course 
before it could be proved to her satisfaction that the war was for a just and 
proper cause The answer and the pohey of Britain were open to the gravest 
condemnation. Premier Chamberlain’s conduct and answers and the 
conduct and answers of other high-placed Statesmen were such as to 
alienate all sympathy and help For a moment it looked as though the 
change of Chamberlain’s Government might, if effected, generate a change 
in Congress attitude But so long as Congress wns not satisfied that the 
war was not for an immoral purpose, so long could the Congress not help 
Government And the crucial test was India The Congress would never 
agree to India getting entangled in a wrong or immoral war The only 
question then would be, should they oppose or sit down with hand clasped 
in hand ’ 


The Allahabad Decision was to the effect that judging from the course 
of the war and the policy pursued by the British and Fiench Governments, 
and in particular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government 
in regard to India, this war, like the World War of 1914-18 was being carried 
on for Impenahst ends and British Imperialism was to lemain entrenched 
m Jpdia With such a war therefore and with such a policy the Congress 
T associate itself, and it could not countenance the exploitation 

oi India s resources to this end The raising of the communal issue and 
that of the States by the British Government was irrelevant to the mam 
issue The declaration of British Government’s intentions on what was 
obviously a moral issue and the pohey of taking shelter under irrelevant 
issu^es was only the result of a desire to maintain Imperialist domination, 
m India in alliance with the reactionary elements in the countiy In this ^ 
view, the reply dated November 4th, 1939 sent by the Congress President 
approved of and endorsed, and the -concept and plan of a Constituent 
Assembly were declared essential to remove the taint of Imperialism from 
ntam s policy and to enable the Congress to 'consider further co-operation 
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to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament, it will be necessary to 
leconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details 
of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate ” The Viceroy 
further promised consultations with the representatives of several communi- 
ties', parties and interests in India and with the Indian Princes with a view 
to secure their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as 
may seem desirable. In one word, at the end of the war. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to 
modification in the light of Indian views The Viceroy proceeds to refer to 
the Minorities who urged that full weight should be given to their views and 
to their interests in any such modifications He is fully aware, he adds, ota 
desire in some quarters for a “ more extensive scheme” and for some even 
more widely plirased indication of the intentions of His Maj esty’s Government 
But two things are necessary, one, that the situation must be faced in terms 
of world pohtics and of political realities in the country, two, that the largest 
measure of agreement practicable should be achieved in matters of this nature 
affecting the future of tens and millions of people, affecting the relations 
of great communities, affecting the princes of India, affecting the immense 
commercial and industrial enterprises, whether Indian or Euiopean in this 
country The Viceroy then turns to the arrangements to be made to secure 
the association of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war and 
to that end, the estabhshmentof a consultative group It may be mentioned 
in passing that this group had at last been brought into being 20 months 
afterwards, that is, on the 22nd July, 1941. Finally, he exhorts people, 
“I would urge insistently that tins is not a moment at which to risk the split- 
ting of the umty of India on the rock of particular phrases and I would press 
that we should continue to aim at the umty of India even if differences of 
greater or less significance continue to exist ” Verily the Viceroy abhors 
phrases but seems to love long sentences the length of which is commensurate 
with the length of the processes involved in India’s way to Swara] Here is 
a sentence of 136 words which baffles grammar and rhetoric alike 

“ I am convinced myself if I may say so ^with the utmost emphasis, 
that having regard to the extent of agreement which iru fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the 
nature of the arrangement to be made in expediting and facilitating the attain- 
ment by India of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases 
which, widely and generally expressed contemplate a state of things which is 
unlikely to stand at the present point of political development the test of 
practical application or to result in that umted effort by all parties and by all 
communities in India on the basis of which alone India can hope to go forwaid as 
one and to occupy the place to which her history and her destinies entitle her.” 
Gandhi’s reply to this is as short as it is long and as terse as it is verbose 
“ The old policy of divide and rule is to continue The Congress has 
asked for bread and it got stone The Congress will have to go to wilderness 
again before it becomes strong and pure enough to reach its objective The 
Congress President Rajendra Babu characterised the Viceroy’s statement 
as disappointing to the extreme but not at all surprising The President 
of the War Committee considjered it as “ a complete repudiation of all that 
India stood for nationally and internationally It is a statement which 
would have been out of date twenty years ago, today it has absolutely 
no relation to reality.” It is the practice of the British Government to 
make simultaneous statements m India, both by the Viceroy in India and 
by the Secretary of State in British Parliament. It is true that as it suited 
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the existence of the States and the mmoniics as an impediment to the solution 
of the larger, the mam problem But Lord Zetland easily excelled himself 
when he in appealing “ to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most 
powerful political organization in India to understand the difliculties which 
are responsible for the attitude of the Muslim League,” remarked that such 
need was really great, considering the instruction issued a few days pi cvjously 
by its President to observe the 22nd of November ns the ‘ Day ol Deliverance 
and Thanksgiving that the Congress Governments ceased to function ’ 
All the same he exhoited every Legislator to “ Hunk of himself as an Indian 
first and as Hindu or Muslim afterwards ” Here is the precursor of his 
successor l\Ir Amery’s speech on the text of ‘India First’ Finally he 
1 everts to the burden of liis song,— “Defence of India, obligations to Princes, 
our own enterprise of generations and Minorities ” 

' In reply, Jawahailal Nehru picsentcd the Constituent Assembly scheme 
i as the one remedy to all the difficulties raised, differences being settled by an 
independent arbitration That way the majority w oiild not force its will on 
the minority nor oiceucrjfl Thepityivas that Lord Zetland was still thinking 
in terms of a by gone age and had a scmi-fcudal outlook on life The problems 
of India were essentially economic, while the noble Lord would make them 
appear to be racial and minority pioblems Possibly he was thinking of 
the Princes as hereditarj'^ Rulers and the Rajputs and other classes as the 
obvious military class Britain’s opposition to the Constituent Assembh’’ 
could be well understood for it w'ould necessarily put an end to British 
Imperialism The alternative to W'hich would be “the development sporadi- 
cally or otherwise of Sovietism in India ” 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation at the 
close of the year 1939 and it wall be easily realised how tense the situation was 
I The question of the minorities was pushed to the forcfnojit and it was the 
' ^ear duty of the Congress to create a feeling of satisfaction amongst them ~ 
They were suspicious and this suspicion emanated from their allegations 
against the adnunistration of Congress Governments Could the Congress 
say that it would not resume ministries w'lthout a declaration that the 
interests of the minorities would be guaranteed under Congress Governments’ 
That indeed the Congress w^as ready to agree to any guarantee that might 
be reasonably required for the protection of the special Muslim interests, 
religious, social and economic. But then would not such a deelaiation 
strengthen the hands of grabing minorities or even bring into existence new 
ones and create in them a spu it of greater agitation because to that extent they 
had succeeded ’ Appetite grow^s^ with eating If that should not be so 
what should be the alternative In any case, the Congress was out to sciap 
the Act of 1935 Could it declare them that it would not resume ministries 
under the old Act and that the Act must remain scrapped ’ What w ould 
Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam say to such a course ’ Would it not be 
objected that the Congress was seeking to deprive the Mushms of their 
advantages where they clearly had them ’ If on the contrary the Congress 
was giving or was prepared to give, the kind of guarantee and declaration 
contemplated earher, then would it not tantamount to a preparednessTor 
acc^ting the principle of coalition ministries ’ In that \uew it would be 
far better to accept it as a business proposition and be done with it But 
the Working Committee was not prepared for such a view 

An alternative course would be to omit all references to the communal 
question ^may be for the time being Times were changing rapidly and 
With them situations In any case, the Congress resolutions referred to the 
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would wish to be informed of their war aims and m particular how these 
aims would apply to India ” From the latter, it was apparent, that while 
Muslims equally with the Congress unhesitatingly condemned aggression 
of winch the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between then 
^^ew and that of the Congress regarding the internal political situation a 
substantial divergence His Lordship then narrated certain facts and events 
and on the constitutional question observed “ Even in the case of a wxitten 
constitution, provisions of the statute are no more than the bony skeleton 
of a structure, flesh and blood which give it life and vigour are added day 
by day by those engaged in working it With the framework practices take 
root and conventions grow dp The constitution becomes a living and 
growing organism deriving form and substance from its environment XXX 
Avhat we have to work for is elimination of communal antagonisms which 
still mihtate against the political unity of India X X X Of course there 
can be no going back in the constitutional field in India ” Lord Zetland 
stated with regard to the composition of the proposed consultative comnuttee, 
would not be a nominated body at all “ The panels are either going to be 
nominated or elected by political parties vthemselves ” 

The Working Committee lost no time in declaring the Viceroy’s state- 
ment “ as whoUy unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment It 
IS merely an unequivocal reiteration of the old imperialist policy The 
differences among several parties are only a screen to hide the true intention 
of Great Britain. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantees 
of the rights of minorities x X X The Viceroy’s statement is in every 
way unfortunate In the circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly 
give any support to Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of 
the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end ” Serious 
- decisions were taken The Congress Ministries were to resign All internal 
controversies were to be ended and Congress Committees while being prepared 
for all eventualities and developments were required to show restraint of 
word and deed so that nothing might be said or done which was not in keep- 
ing with India’s honour-or the principles of the Congress The Committee 
warned Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of Civil Dis- 
obedience, strikes and the hke and added that itself would not hesitate to 
guide the country to take further steps whenever necessity arose 

The Parhamentary Sub-Committee with the approval of the Working 
Committee issued the following instructions for the guidance of Ministries 
and Congress parties in the Congress provinces 

“ The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon Congress Pro- 
vincial Governments to tender their resignations These resignations should 
be given after the Aissembly meetings which have been convened for the 
purpose of discussing such urgent business as may be pending but it is ex- 
pected that resignations will be tendered by October 31, 1939 

“ The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened 
to meet at the beginmng of November and the Provincial Governments in 
these provinces will remain in office till after this meeting 

“ Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the Assemblies, ^ 
Presidents and members of the Councils are expected to retain their offices 
and seats. Mimsters and Parhamentary Secretaries are the only persons 
who are at present expected to resign 

“ With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war 
aims, siutable amendments should be made in view of the new develop- 
ments.” 
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constituted themselves an obstruction in their path It was not as if these 
friends Messrs Ambedkar and Jinnah had a rich following Only they had 
been seeking to create an impression of this character over the public mind 
Even so, despite the fact that their influence was limited, the Congress could 
not Ignore them While a person like Gandhi might say that we could even 
cultivate individual friendships, others might consider it almost impossible, 
because of the atmosphere created whieh left a taint upon every soul Even 
this IS a delusion created by those two estimables The Congress could 
not — even as it should not, — signore a single person-or party as insignificant 
Even at the risk, therefore, of having to repeat, the Congress had only to 
restate its position with regard to the minorities, for it had to answer the 
people on the one hand and on the other, the Viceroy, the Secretary of 
State and Messrs Jinnah and Ambedkar 

Viewing the problem subjectively, the Congiess felt that the General 
that had to lead it had not a clear-cut plan before him as yet He was 
sure of this much that he wanted to put the British m the wiong and he 
wanted to see that this ‘ wrong ’ of the British was made apparent to the 
whole world and to the Muslims as well The Mushm Literature was before 
Gandhi and he read it all — ^good, bad and indifferent His way was not to 
cry ‘ Independence, Independence ’ It might be remembered that a giant 
like MotiJalji had attacked him for his letter to Lord Irwin dated 1st January 
1930, contaimng the eleven points Gandhi’s workmanship was such that 
any one that read — and examined all that he did — and all that he did not 
do could see something in it that smelt ‘ Independence ’ Only the word 
was not repeated Accordingly, the resolution that the Congress Committee 
would pass should prepare the ground for Cml Disobedience and the resolution 
should be such as not to ignore Lord Zetland for the system in vogue In the 
country was incarnate in them When Gandhi had long talks ivith Sir 
Stafford Cripps, he had all this in his mind 

At tins stage a leference may appropriately be made to Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ visit to Wardha which must in the light of later developments be 
regarded as carrying with it greater importance than was realized at the time 
On his return from India he became the ambassador to Russia more or less at 
Russia’s choice 

In British democracy it is the eminent lawyers that have oceupied some 
of the foremost pohtical positions Lord Reading, Lord Birkenhead, Sir 
John Simon, Mr Asquith, Mr Lloyd George (a solicitor), Lord Sankey — 
all these were well-noted lawyers in their own day Sir Stafford Cripps 
belongs to the same order of the legal luminaries and enjoyed till his visit to 
Wardha in the autumn of 1939 A week prior to his departure from London 
he had given it up and was wholly devoting his time and talent to public life 
Sir Stafiord was quite original in his own way and had therefore come into 
violent conflict with his own party He was in 1938 subjected to disciphnary 
action for disobeying party injunctions and expelled from the Labour 
Party Nevertheless he was a persona grata not only with the Independent 
Labour ParW but also with the old-world Labour Party 

Sir Stafford’s visit to India just at this juncture was only an inaugural 
funcfaon to initiate lus new era of wholetimed pubhc life There were not a 
lew, hovever, who attached some little political significance to it for just as 
m the early days of the Congress, great parliamentarians like the Duke of 
Argjdl,— Conservatives as they were, were the hope of Indian Congressmen 
even as later, the moderate politicians of the early twentieth century in India 
) pinned their faith to the Liberals and even copied their name for their own 
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by Capt. Commander Wedgewood Benn, Ex -Secretary of State for India 
in which. Sir Samuel Hoare, another Ex-Secretary of State for India was the 
principal spokesman At the very outset Sir Samuel Hoare laid down the 
healthy rule that “ when political opponents meet, it is better not to regard 
(Jovernment as a holy of holies into which only the orthodox dare enter. ” 
He referred to his fellow Harrowenian Pandit Nehru He rejoiced over 
“the eleven great Democratic Governments which have come into being 
in Bidia and jom their forces with the Democratic peoples, of the World ” 
“ I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes, at any rate most 
of our fears would have proved to be snares and that today we can claim 
that in a world m which there have been a great many constitutional clashes 
in recent years, there stands out this great constitutional success of pro- 
vincial autonomy in India ” He described how the Congress, admittedly 
the greatest party in/India, rejected the proposal regarding the consultative 
committee and referred to the fact that “ some of the most important dis- 
cussions that took place over the Government of India Act, centred roimd 
the pledge of Donumon Status and the aim of the Indian pohcy ” “ There 
are no two kinds of Dommion Status as some people seem to think,” said 
he, X X X “ Dommion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving 
community but recognition of facts that actually exist. X X X If 
there are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making. X X It must be 
the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions |just as it should be 
our aim to help Indians m their task. XXX We showed our good faith when we 
made the communal award X Xbut in spite of our award, these divisions 
still exist and until they are removed, we have responsibilities to the mino- 
rities that we cannot reupdiateX X XThe Prmces are afraid of domma- 
tion by British India, the Muslims are firmly opposed to the Hindu Majority 
at the centre The Depressed classes and other minorities genumely believe 
that responsible (Government, meaning a Government, dependent on the 
Hindu majority, will sacrifice their interests These anxieties still exist 
and as long as they exist, it is impossible for Government to accept the de- 
mand for immediate and full responsibility at the centre on a particular 
date. 

“ The Congress, m my view, with undue haste, has assumed that the 
Viceroy’s consultative committee means nothing , that it is merely a device 
for the purpose of postponing constitutional advance X X I feel that the Con- 
gress has been too hasty m their repudiation of this proposal.” Sir Samuel 
clearly said that consultations such as of the type of Chelmsford and Montagu 
discussions were not possible at that stage of this war for they had taken 
place then three years after the war had commenced, and that without 
giving a defimte answer to it, he could still say that he was convinced “ that 
in the present circumstances, it is impossible to accept an alternative of 
that kind ” Spealang of that other alternative of non-co-operation, he said 
it might put the clock back for years. X X It leads to Civil Disobedience, 
to breaches of Law and order and to a vicious circle of noting and repression 
from which we had hoped to have escaped for eyer. ” Finally he said . 

“ We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We believe 

that our mission in the world is not to govern other people but to help 

other people, to govern themselves ” 

These sentences partly conciliatory and partly threatening evoked the 
plain question from Gandhi “ Has Dominion Status for India any meaning 
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of tile War clnditions The Congress, it was true, had come away from the 
ministries, but that was because we were losing strength, m as much as the 
British Government were using us for their purpose In the Central Legisla- 
ture we retired only when we felt that we were not gathering strength but 
were losing it It was not- as if we were tabooing everything. Gandhi 
wanted to retain every friendship If the other side was becoming unfriendly 

and poisonous they invited Civil Disobedience They asked for it and we 
would give it A soldier could not then wait for this or that If Jinnah 
refused this offer of theirs, he would put himself m the ivrong before the world 
and before the Muslims in India If the English people were swift we should 
also be swift Gandhi was not anxious to put the ministries in their seats. 
We must arrive at a stage, he thought, in the Congress, when the British 
Government would consider it worthwhile admitting India to freedom. 
The Constituent Assembly was such that no one could grudge its powers 
These were the thoughts coursing in the breasts of those who were guiding 
the nation towards the year end of 1939 The Working Committee met on 
the 18th of December and studied with regret those pronouncements of the 
Secretary of State m which he had referred to the communal question, 
merely clouding the issue and taking the public mind off the central fact 
that the British Government had failed to define their war aims, especially 
- with regard to India’s freedom The communal question could never be 
solved satisfactorily so long as different parties were looking to a third party, 
through whose help they expectedto gam special privileges even at the expense 
of the nation The rule by a foreign power meant a division amongst the 
elements composing it The Congress stood for unity among such divisions 
and lasting units would come only when foreign rule was completely with- 
drawn. The British Government being unwilling to withdraw or even 
reluctant to part with power naturally raised the communal question as an 
apple of discord and the Constituent Assembly W'as the only way to obtain 
a final settlement The Congress made it ever &o cleai that the minority 
rights should be protected to the satisfaction of the minorities concerned, all 
differences, if any, being referred to an impartial tribunal 

Independence could not be won without haid work That was implied 
both in independence which was the end and in non-violence which was the 
means The final sanction behind both was civil resistance, which is but a 
part of Satyagraha, which in turn meant good-will towards all, especially 
towards opponents Therefore, it is the duty of individual Congressman 
to seek goodwill and to promote it Goodwull imphed concern for the poor 
and courtesy towards the rest Khaddar is the proof of such concern , and 
communah concord, of such courtesy That is the philosophy of non- 
violence, which will befit the" people to take up the call when it comes 

The closing message of the Working Committee to the nation was given 
at the year end in these terse and telling words They were a call fo it to 
buckle up Its loms and get ready to fight They were a call for the prepara- 
tions for the fight and the same call was incorporated in the exhortation to 
observe the Independence Day and the pledge that was to be read anew on 
the 26th day of January 

“ In view of the present political crisis and the.urgent necessity of 
preparing the country for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the near 
future by the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, 
It was felt that the Independence Pledge for the year 1940 should be so framed 
as to help in the preparation already on foot The following resolution 
was therefore passed. 
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The Congress had passed another nule-stone in our march to freedom. 
Th^ Provincial Mimstries in eight provinces all resigned m one stroke How 
many years of toil and suffering, of negotiation and adjustment lay behind 
these Ministries ! It was as if a work of Art constructed after half a century 
of planning and preparing was smashed to smithereens by one incendiary 
to be up to date in our language and ideology ' Could the Congress rebuild 
it all and when ^ Would the Congress ever return to power and how 
Those were the questions on every one’s hp^' be he friend or foe. Some of 
the ministers themselves pla 3 rfully and jocularly stated that they were all 
taking a three-month holiday But every joke has a core of truth to be sure 
The Congress, however, had no such misapprehensions It had a very real 
sense of the toils and moils that lay ahead The British Government was 
not the problem to Gandhi There were two internal foes or problems 
How shall the Congress handle the attitude of the Muslim League by no 
means friendly to it and how shall the Congress ensure that measure of non- 
violence the observance of which appeared ever so uncertain, ^y-the Congress- 
men themselves It was easy to rouse passions and even stimulate hopes 
by a step such as the resignation of ministries, which was as unexpected 
as it appeared to many uncalled for Once the step was taken, the whole 
future hung thereon and the situation created by this momentous step 
opened out before even Gandhi’s vision a yawmng gulf into which he took 
..a peep and from the edge of which he gave expression to the following thoughts 
soon after the Parliamentary Debate and Sir Samuel Hoare’s sable-rattling 
speech 


THE NEXT STEP 

Immediately after, Gandhi was invited to a visit to the Viceroy, the 
third of the series, on the 1st November in company with Rajendra Babu 
Mr Jinnah was also present at the Viceregal Lodge. Gandhi and Jmnah 
met independently too The talks not only bore no fruit but the comparing 
of notes with both parties helped the Viceroy to raise new issues in the pro- 
blem which arose for the first time and served as fruitful sources of complica- 
tion. The Viceroy put m black and white and in concrete form the .propo- 
sition he put to the visitors “ The proposition which I invited you and 
the other gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and Muslim 
League given the great importance of ensuring harmomous working at the 
cefitre, you should enter upon discussions between yourselves with a view 
to discovering whether you could reach a basis of agreement between your- 
selves in the provincial field consequent on which you could let me have pro- 
posals which would result m representatives of your two organizations, im- 
mediately participating in the Central Government as members of the Execu- 
tive Council ”. In the sentence — ^which by the way has ninety-one words 
in it, -the Viceroy changed the whole issue, not that the problem of mino- 
rities, communities and interests and the States was not present m the earlier 
discussions, but that what had hitherto been s\ipposed to concern the Central 
H c. V-II-IO 
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stractive programme of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of un- 
touchabihty We shall seek every opportunity of, spreading good-will 
among fellowmen without distinction of caste or creed W e shall endeavour 
to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected and 
to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered to be back- 
ward and suppressed W^e know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials 
or non-officials We know that distmction, between the caste Hmdus and 
Han]ans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions 
in their daily conduct Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct 
Though our religious faith may be different m our mutual relations we will 
act as children of mother India, bound by common nationality and common 
political and economic interest 

“ Charkha and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme , 
or the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for 
the removal the grinding poverty of the masses We shall, therefore, 
spin regularly, use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so 
far as possible, products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make 
others do likewise ‘ 

“ We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles 
and policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, 
whenever it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence 
of India ” ' 

On the question of attendance of the Central Assembly, the Committee 
decided that the abstention should continue, except so far as to retain 
their seats 

On each occasion that the Working Committee of the Congress made 
its pronouncement and cleared its position, it was followed by a pronounce- 
ment, either by the Viceroy or the Secretary of State or both, even as it was 
' preceded by one But m no case was the Governmental pronouncement 
a reply to the issues raised by the Congress in its resolutions and statements 
from time to time It became a kind of clironic habit with these representa- 
tives of British Government to harp upon the same tune, now m a harsh 
strain and now m a more sonorous one The Viceroy’s speech at the Orient 
Club, Bombay, on January 10, 1940 was, it must be admitted conceived in 
a less harsh strain than hithertofore After recounting the events of the 
previous months and the rapid changes brought about therein, the Viceroy 
expressed the trust that the interruption in the working of the Provincial 
Autonomy would be temporary and that the re-estabhshment of the normal 
working of the Constitution would, before long, be practicable After 
expressing his regret at the inability to secure the presence of ministers at 
the Centre, the association of the Indian States in a common Government, 
the representation of all mmorities on duly settled line and the unity of India, 
fbe Viceroy repeated that “ Their objective in India was the attainment 
of Dominion Status ‘ of the statute of Westminster variety that they are 
prepared m the meantime, subject to the local adjustments between the leaders " 
of the great communities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious working 
and as an immediate earnest of the, intention to expand, the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General by ihe mclusion of a small number of political , 
leaders ’ The Viceroy stated how there were many people who pressed 
for svifter and more valuable solutions of the problems before us, and asS:ed 
how often these apparently simple solutions when more closely investigated 
presented imexpected difficulties and difficulties too of imexpected impor- 
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The'Congress had asked for war aims, their application to India and an 
earnest of the latter in the actual Government at the Centre 

The British rephed by saying that their war aims even for Britam were 
not defined Therefore for India could they be much less defined And 
when war aims could not be defined either for Britain or for India there would ' 
be nothing to implement Responsibility at the Centre then was out of 
the question You could, however, have a Consultative Committee, a minia- 
ture Round Table- Conference not m single file as was arranged when the 
Viceroy invited the fifty-two ‘ visitors ’ but, in continuous sittings from 
time to time 1 Congress said, ‘ no, we shall have to resign office ’ and resign 
it did 

‘_Ah, you are acting hastily"’ says. Britain ‘ Our object really is to 
associate you with the Central Executive You have not understood the 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee This is really the chrysahs from which 
the butterfly of Central Responsibility develops But in either case, you 
must have the proper atmosphere and conditions for this biological, evolu- 
tion Settle up your communal differences in the provinces first, will you ’ ” 
Once again, leaders were invited They were told in private what had 
aheady become public propeiLy. The Congress said in reply ‘communal 
amity is our affair ’ Why don’t you speak about war aims ? Speak 
My Lords, speak, speak at the mike if you hke or speak bn the floor of 
Parhament if that is the right thing but speak anywhere, speak my Lords, 
speak So the Viceroy cabled to England and awaited a reply In the mean- 
time, the advisers injthe Provinces are “ building houses on the Bridge which 
was meant to pass over, not build on ” to adopt the Viceroy’s quotation of 
the Arabic script on the gate of Fatehpur Sikn Britain dared not say 
‘ yes ’, but could say ‘ no ’ to this idea “of building on the Bridge” Congress, 
she feels, is light in its demand, but should she forget India in order to 
recover Poland She was truly between the anvil and the hammer but 
apparently felt quite comfortable as the strokes were only soft and soothing 
as yet 

The events described in the foregoing pages are authoritatively sum- 
marized in the Viceroy’s statement of November 5th which may be given 
here m full as also Gandhi’s reply thereto 

Viceroy’s Statement 
(November 5, 1939) 

“War was declaied on the 3rd September In a broadcast that night 
I appealed to aU parties and all sections in India to co-operate m its prosecu- 
tion On the following day I saw Mr Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the 
whole position freely with him. I similarly took immediate steps to see 
klr Jinnah as representing the Muslim League. Nor did I fail to see the 
Chancellor 'of the Chamber of Princes 

“ Thereafter the geneial question came for consideration before the 
Congress Working Committee and the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League The Working Committee of the Congress met on the 15th Septem- 
ber They condemned Nazi aggression m decisive terms But "they post- 
poned a final decision so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues at 
stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of India in the present 
and m the future, and they involved the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what'were their war aims and how those aims would apply 
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of the issues that called for disposal m that connection, in particular, the 
issue of defence in a Dominion position Ele made it clear that D[is Majesty s 
Government were only too ready to examine the whole of the field in con- 
sultation with representatives of all parties and interests in India when the 
time came He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government, 
to shorten the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as possible 
His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated 
at Baroda, the Federal scheme of the Act, while at present m suspense, 
afforded the swiftest stepping stone to' Dominion Status, and that its adop- 
tion, with the consent of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of many 
of the problems that had to be faced in that connection » 

He added that the offer put forward by him m November last of an ex- 
pansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council on the,Alines and on 
the basis then indicated remained open and that His Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to give immediate effect to that offer 

Subject to the consent of the parties affected, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared also to reopen the Federal scheme so as to expedite 
the achievement of Dommion Status and to facilitate the settlement after 
the War of the issues to which it gave rise ' 

Mr Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these proposals 
were put forward, but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at this 
stage, meet the full demand of the Congress Party He suggested, and the 
Viceroy agreed, that m the circumstances it would be preferable to defer 
for the present further discussions with the object of a solution of the dif- 
ficulties which had arisen ” ^ 

As talks proceeded the depths of the problem came to be explored deeper 
and deeper until at last the rock-bottom was reached It was as if the Govern- 

ment and the people were diggmg a well together and expected each stratum 
that was laid bare to contam, embosomed in its layers, the springs of hope 
and sustenance that would give life and quench the thirst for freedom But 
it was not so There came, however, a stage in this collaboration when 
Gandhi hit upon the hidden source and spring and laid it bare before the 
Viceregal vision In a statement dated February 6th, 1940, Gandhi pomted 
out that while the Viceroy’s offer contemplated final determination of India’s 
destiny by British Government, the Congress contemplated self-determma- 
tion That was the real test of freedom and that indeed was the vital 
difference between the two points and without obliterating it, Gandhi saw 
no prospect whatever of a peaceful and honourable settlement When 
that was done the question of Defence, of Minorities, of Prmces and of 
European mterests would be automatically dissolved In this connection, 
he made certain points clear Safeguards were a bilateral desideratum 
A stable constitution could not be evolved without the fullest satisfaetion 
being given to the legitimate minorities If thore were to be differences 
they should be referred to the most impartial tribunal that could be con- 
ceived by human ingenuity and its voice should be final as to what would 
amount to the fullest satisfaction of mmority mterests. As for defence, ’ 
possibly, India would want elaborate preparations, and would want Britam’s 
help if given But personally, Gandhi was not concerned, because if he 
could carry India with him, he would want nothing beyond a police force 
for protection against dacoits and the like Unarmed and peaceful India 
uould rather rely on the goodwill of the whole world which he admitted 
w'as only a day-dream at the present moment. As for European mterests, 
he would regard them as big Zammdars or capitalists and they would be 
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them frankly I had already in my previous conversations discussed with 
them, as with almost all my visitors, from various aspects the possibility 
of an expansion of the Governor-General’s Council I now told them that 
if in regard to association at the centre, we had been unable to go further than 
the Consultative Group jt was because of the lack of prior agreement between 
the major communities such as would contribute to harmonious working 
in the centre I added that the manifestoes issued on 22nd October by the 
Congress Working Committee and the Mushm League had shown only too 
clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of these two great parties 
“ I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have dis- 
cussions among themselves on the Piovincial position, with a view thereafter 
to putting forward in agreement proposals which could be considered foi 
some expansion of the Governor-General’s Council at the Centre I told 
them that I saw no necessity for every detail of the differences between them 
in the Provinces to bfe resolved What was needgd was a sufficient resolution 
of those differences to make the devising of scheme for harmonious co-opera- 
tion at the Centre piacticable I begged them in the most earnest mannei 
|to spare no endeavour to reach agreement, and I emphasised that this 
was essentially a question affecting Indians on which agreement between 
Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure I repeated the pro- 
found anxiety not only of myself blit of His Majesty’s Government to leave 
nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement 

“ The discussions which I suggested have taken place But the result 
to me has been a profound disappointment There remains today entiie 
disagreement between the representatives of the major parties on fundamental 
issues All I will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure 
I propose m due course to Liy agam, in consultation with the leaders of 
these great parties and the Princes, to see if even now there may still be 
the possibility of securing unity During all the time I have been in India 
there is nothing I have been more anxious to secure than unity, and unity 
matters far more to India than is perhaps always reahsed -Unity, too, 
means that Indians, whatever their community or whatever their party 
allegiance, and whether they dwell m British India or in the Indian States, 
must work together in a common scheme It is worth a great deal to try to 
bring that about I may have been unsuccessful so far but I will try agam. 
And when I try agam I would ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist We 
are dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the 
greatest organisations in this country. There are grave differences of view 
which have to be taken into account, which should be bridged There 
are strong and deeply-rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration and whose' attitude is not a thing hghtly to be brushed aside 
There are minorities which are great in numbers as well as great in historic 
importance, and in culture. Those are all factors to which full weight has 
to be given But complex as the problems are, I refuse to regard them as 
insoluble, and I prefer to beheve that, hke other human problems, they 
will yield to patient discussion m a spirit of goodwill In this behef I am 
encouraged by the friendly feehng which has pervaded my discussions 
with the leaders of parties I would ask the country, and I would ask the 
leaders of the great pohtical parties and their constituents, who I know have 
faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is tojbe any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
^ reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire ” 
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policy of the Congress Ministers, and their open and unsolicited avowal of 
s^pathy with the ideals of their predecessors, led the public to think that 
the Congress Ministries would not be long out of office But the later change 

in policy was out of tune with the earlier notes The confirmation of Ordi- 
nance Rule by the British Parliament, the hustling of Legislation on Excess 
' Profits Tax, the denial of yellow colour to the polling boxes of the Congress 
Candidates in Madras and the ever thickening rumours m the South about 
prospects of change m the Prohibition Policy— all these pointed to the 
hands of the clock moving backward Of course, people could not with 
advantage, protest against these for when the cat is away the mouse will 
play as the adage runs But these very pranks and frolics indicated the 
trend of coming events They made it evident how both sides were pre- 
paring to meet on the battlefield This was inevitable for every day while 
India s self-respect grew, England’s fair play was receding mto the back- 
^ound Moreover, India’s patience, accommodation and philosophical 
balancmg of the pi os and cons of the situation appeared to encourage in the 
opponent the belief that India felt weak and was inclmed to be vacillating. 
England would find herself very greatly mistaken m such a view The 
tactics of non-violent war vanes materially from that of violence The 
latter is marked by threats and retorts, ultimata and outbreak of war _ 

Ihe former is slower in development but would be surer in its course towards 
victory in a right cause 

Thp progress before Gandhi’s vision was clear as daylight, 

tion for programme as non-violence at work was the one prepara- 

DnobpffiSL^ Iw of sacrifice as embodied m Satyagraha and Civil 
Committee revpJ!^^^ ’T internal struggles of the Congress Working 

thoT tha? strenuous struggle between Gandhi on the one hand and 

Pataa GanZ Civil Disobedience At ' 

He saw so manv atmosphere was still agamst disobedience, 

thev could lead much of indisciplme that he thought 

we mauSirated C n This was mit by the view that if 

like a river in its mu away all these differences as itflowed along 

forcM hTfV r"’'' On the contrary, thesi 

under Conffrp^<j Ip.,!, u ’ they avowed that they would 30m a fight 

a fact mdeed whieh stray from the path of Civil Disobedience, 

on an undpr(n-o,io,3 ™ ption of the movement and even prior to it carried 

such CeoK” aCffimt tf were not 

mg Its advent GanZf k i larger stream of C D by merely hasten- 

not bank upon their comma ^ immediate control of forces and would 

He wanted to gather ^ control with the progress of the movement 

he felt that he Suld nS ^^ke the fight But 

a step A eontingpTii- ft + discipline which was necessary for such 

Gandhi’s mind w^s nnf h!^u service for an uncertain present 

lus ken He would nni- such a conception was beyond 

created or that a nenr ^he view that a new atmosphere had been 

view that the sclusms His was not the 

not the excrescences nf i-i ®'^kools of thought that had sprung up were 
Between, WevS tL l '' Cmgress but were the results of ill mertia. 
and everything will be aW^ria^t held the view “ have Civil Disobedience _ 

‘‘ All IS wrong, let us not S^enp that was suspected of saying 

held which provided for a pIp ^ view honestly and seriously 

proviaed for a clear definition of the position which the Congress 
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I am sorry for it But at this stage I would not defend myself I do not 
want to mar in any way the negotiations between him and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru which I hope will be resumed soon and pray will lead to communal 
peace 

Since making the above statement I have read the report of the further 
statement of the Secretary of State in the House of Lords— yesterday *It 
leaves the mam position unchanged ” 

To Gandhi’s fiiendly and winning reply, the presidents of the Congress 
and the War Committees added their own replies Rajendra Babu 
chnched the issue when he charged the British Government with unwillingness 
“ to accept and give legal effect to any constitution which the Indians 
including all real minorities would prepare and in which the safeguaids for 
the protection of the minorities will be included ” Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
statement is not less clinching or crisp He expressed surprise at the Viceroy’s 
statement as it “conveyed to him an entirely different impression of what 
transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered from contact with some of the 
principal parties concerned ” “The Viceroy really converted the question 
into a communal one and dwelt upon the ‘entire disagreement between 
representatives of the major political parties on filndamental issues ’ 

“ It was agreed between Mr Jinnah and me ” said Jawaharlal, ‘that 
the communal question should be discussed fully by us at an early convenient 
date This did not affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political 
difficulty was not got over Hence it was not discussed~in this connection ’ ’ 
T]bs was really the one issue that wanted clarification and gave at once a 
contradiction to Mr Jinnah’s statement in his letter to the Viceroy dated 
4-11-39 Once again the situation became critical and it was necessary to 
take the All India Congress Committee into confidence and acquaint that 
body and through it, the country with the developments m the past and the 
plans for the future Of the latter, Gandhi had no doubts in his mind 
“The only way” out of the impasse was in Gandhi’s judgment the Constituent 
Assembly, to which he had merely reconciled himself earliei but of which he 
was becoming positively enamoured more and more every day So wrote 
Gandhi on the 19th November 1939 He offered separate vote to the 
Mushms in constituting this Assembly and reservation if reqmred to every 
real minority according to, its numerical strength Gandhi said ‘ the 
Mushm League is undoubtedly the largest organization representing the 
Mushms, but several Mushm bodies by no means all insignificant, deny 
its claims to represent them ’ “The Constituent Assembly would represent 
aU of them and it alone could produce a constitution indigenous to the country 
and truly and fully representing the people ” The risks of the experiment 
were admitted. The principal, hindrance was the British Govermnent 
The question of the Princes was only a red herring across the path European 
interests, Gandhi added, were absolutely safe so long as they were not in 
conflict with the “interests of India ” In the end, he declared that “all 
resources must be exhausted to react the Constituent Assembly before-direct 
action IS thought of A stage may be reached when Direct Action may 
become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly That stage is 
not yet ” Once again’ the representatives of the nation as typified in the 
Working Committee of the Congress and the A I C C met, this time at Allaha- 
bad on the 19th of November and gave their considered verdict to the country 
This sudden turning of the pohtical microscope from the rough focusser of 
communal decision to the fine focusser of Independence disturbed the vision 
for a moment There was a view that we ought to have anticipated the 
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Ramgaeh, maech, 1940 

Eor thirteen years the Congress had been crying wolf-wolf and at last 
the wolf emerged from its wanderings in the wilderness into the abode of 
man to convert the lands flowing with milk and honey into scenes of confusion 
and carnage and the green crops and happy habitations of civil Me into the 
scorehS eirth of thfmihtary Ramgarh is the first Congress that since 

Satyagraha began to rule the destmies of the Nation, witnessed a war in being 

The ^ngress\ad passed many resolutions warning the 
participation in all war effort and when the nation met at Ramgarh when 
the Congress Nagar was by an irony of fate, since converted into an Ita la 
Prisoners’ War Camp, they had already seen through over sk months o 
this horrible holocaust and were cogitating as to how best to shape the a y 
of India at this juncture consistently with its cult of non-violence Much 
water liad already flowed under the bridge and the setting for the Kam^r 
Congress was materially different from that which had ushered in year alter 
year, each of the previous sessions The sound of the war drums was ^-iMOS 
audible tlirough the forest region in the midst of which Ramgarh "^^th i s 
hills and dales, its valleys and streams was situated The 
Ramgarh was elected as a matter of course He was to have been the oihcia 
candidate, so to put it, — ^for Tripuri but under the circumstances explained in 
the chapter on Tripuri, he withdrew of his own accord And it was but 
natural that his name should have been thought of at the''earliest opportunity 
that presented itself next Thus it was that the Ramgarh session came to 
be presided over by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad There was only a nominal 
contest for the Presidentship of the 53rd session held at Ramgarh in March 
1940 The voting by the delgates took place in all the Provinces on February 
15, 1940 and the IMaulana was declared elected as President by 1864 as against 
bn M N. Roy vho polled 183. 

The functions at Ramgarh were organised to take place with the. cus- 
tomary eclat at Mazlmi Nagar as the improvised city_was named Subjects 
Committee, Exlnbition, Public Meetings all-^vent off well, except the open 
session, vlncliwas arranged to take place in a picturesque depressioii of tins 
tableland But nature frovmed and the whole field was filled with thigh- 
deep vaters m vhich, by the onset of a stormy ram which took its timing 
precisely so as to synchronize with the time of the Congress The eldeia 
of the Congress braved it all Nor was theie a place where to hide ® 
head, for it vas all open In a moment the sea of men and women with 
children m their arms, dressed in their best attire became converted mto a 
Milage of huts vhich were made up for the nonce by the mats below their 
fee t scr^ mg as the roofs above their heads But the storm blew with such 
ferocity that delegates and visitors, mats and umbrellas, thousands of 
them began to mo\ e in a stream, with children soaked to tlie bone, clasped 
to Ihcir bosoms It v as in the midst of this cataclysm of nature that the 
cnairman of the Reception Committee and the President got through their 
rcspcctu e functions though the addresses had to be taken for read and the 
resolution of the day vas just moved by Jawaharlal and postponed to the 
morross The Congress was more fortunate the next day and that for just 
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as well as solve the communal and oth^r difficulties That, however, did 
not mean that the Working Committee would relax their efforts for arriving 
at a solution of the communal problem The policy of non-co-operation 
initiated m the resignation of Congress Mimstries would continue but the 
Congressmen were reminded that it was inherent in every form of Satyagraha 
that no effort should be spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for a non-violent fight, if it 
has to come, he never relaxes, his^effort for peace and always woiks for its 
attainment ” Due emphasis was then laid on the necessity for effecting 
preparations for Civil Disobedience which consisted in Congressmen them- 
'selves spinning and promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of mill 
cloth and deeming it their duty to establish harmony between communities 
_ It will be thus seen that however provocative the conduct of the British 
might be, however disappointing their pronouncements and however irritating 
their diplomacy, the Congress was exercising the utmost forbearance, which, 
it IS not improbable, was even mistaken for weakness, if not timidity 
It IS, therefore, i efreshing to see a statesman like Lord Zetland quoting passages 
from the Allahabad pronouncement of the Congress, though to no materia I 
purpose It must be noted that the resolution of Allahabad was passed 
by the Congress Committee after section 93 of the Government of India 
Act had, been apphed to the eight Governments and the 22nd of November 
had been observed as a Day of Dehverance and thanksgiving by the Mushm 
Le’ague that the Congress Governments ceased to function By the time , 
however. Lord Zetland spoke in the Lords (on December 14th 1939) ‘in 
Assam, a former Prime Mimster formed an alternative Government Lord 
Zetland with a gusto enumerated the great gifts of the Indian princes and 
peasants and the offer of personal services by some of the former which 
however “it is not possible in the present circumstances to take advantage 
of ” His Lordship regretted the persistence of the difficulties in the political 
field, although the transition was effected smoothly when the clock was 
put back from Provincial Autonomy, thirty years to before the days of the 
Minto-Morley Constitution When, however. Lord Zetland said ‘there has 
been no reversal of policy in any important respect and that broadly speaking, 
the measures promoted by the ministries and assented to by the Legislatures 
before they resigned, are being given effect to by the Governors,’ the Congress 
put every word to strict proof If matters may be anticipated, it must be ^ 
said that in several matters there was a retrograde policy* adopted Lord 
Zetland warmly welcomed the sentence in the Working Comimttee resolution 
of Allahabad saying, ‘it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort 
IS spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an opponent ’ “What 
then stands m the way of an understanding ‘i’ Difference of opinion between 
the Congress and the Muslim League? ” He quoted another sentence from 
the Resolution which says 

“ The Committee wish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise m meeting the demands of the Congress ” and adds that “he is unable 
to share the behef however sincerely it might be held by the Congress Then 
he repeats the hackneyed objections of minorities and States adding that 
Gandhi himself in his paper ‘Harijan’ of 25th November speaks of summoning 
a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to the satisfaction of minorities ’ ” That 
IS true The Congress never denied the existence of minorities, though it 
sometimes spoke of real minorities Only the Congress would not consider 

* See the Seetion on Reactionary Policy in the Provinces < 
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live in comfort , so long will they continue to prosper and flourish and you 
should expect no haim to them ” When A]at Shatru licard this he became 
convinced that it was not possible to conquer the Vajjies with his armies 
How true even to-day are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall 
of nations and which were promulgated twenty-five hundred years ago. 
In the hills of Rajgir the rock of Gidhkut reminds us of them even to-day 
Differences of opinion are natural m any living society The ability to solve 
them IS the sign of a well organised society. Can ivc say of the Congress 
to-day that we sit together, work together and do our national duty as one 
man ’ Can w e say that W'e do not disobey rules made by oui selves and that 
we collectively aet according to rules regularly laid doivn by ourselves’ 
Can we say with confideiiee that we respect our elders and listen to and 
accept their advice which is worthy of acceptance ’ The strength of the 
Va3]ies lay in these fundamental matters Our strength will also increase 
if we are able to answer these questions in the aflirmative Buddha on one 
occasion showed the assembly of the Vajjics to his hhhshiis and told them — 
“Look at this assembly and you can form an opinion as to w’hat an assembly 
of the gods IS like ” Is it not possible for us to so oiganise and conduct this 
our national organisation that Mahatma Gandhi may instead of complaining 
of indiscipline and violence in us point out to tlie girls of his Ashram and 
address to them words similai to those which the Buddha addressed to his 
bhtlvshiis 

The Presidential address was a consummate jierformancc The ^laulana 
is well known as an erudite seholar who had received Ins education m the 
Egyptian University of Elezar for his scholarship in divinity and eminence 
in culture, for his clarity of expression and command of language, for his 
deep intellectual acumen and keen debating pow’crs, for his quickness of 
perception and readmess of rapartee, he has few cquaK m India and his 
position as a Muslim divme is unique m the world of Islam His statuesque 
features, his radiant countenance, his perpetual smile, endear him to Ins 
environment as readily as his high reputation exalts Jiim high above them 
He had once belonged to the school of violence and w’as interned along w itli 
the Ah Brothers during the Great War of 1914-18 for a period of over four 
years from 1915 to December 1919 With the non-co-operation movement, 
he threw his full weight into the national struggle and was a fellow prisoner 
with Deshbandhu Das m 1921 He employed his good offices to bring 
about an understandmg between the no-changers and pro-changers after 
the Gaya Session m 1922 and his balanced judgment, his indefatigable labours, 
his ^erhng patriotism earned for him the Presidentship of the special session* 
at Delhi m September 1923 Seventeen years later, it fell to 'the good 
f ortime of the country to invite hnn once again to guide the ship of the Congress 
on the turbulent waters of Indian politics and the w*orld knows only too 
well how deftly he piloted it at last to a safe haven He had declared 
all along that he stood for a fight and when he saw his chance before hun to 
maugurate the fight he felt it his duty to accept the Presidentship of 

j „ caravan is passmg a very critical stage The essential 

aimculty of such a critical period lies in its confiictmg possibilities It is 
very grobable that a correct step -may brmg us very near our goal, and on 
hand, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and difficulties,” 
said Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad m his presidential address at the 53rd Session 
ot the Indian National Congress at Ramgarh ^ 
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special interests of the minorities, rehgious, social and cultural The word 
pohtical was not included, because even in the Constituent Assembly, we 
should concede only those safeguards and not the pohtical It might be 
up to a body like the Hindu Maha Sabha to negotiate some such thing but m 
Swaraj, the Congress would be taking India, along the wiong path if it agreed 
to political concessions in mimstries or services For the majorities in 
legislatures should be composite majorities elected by joint electorates and 
, composed of Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsees, Sikhs and Jains who 
would all come in as nationalists Else, the Congress would be committing 
a blunder of the first magmtude from which it could not retrace its steps 
If the Congress had no such faith, it should prefer to going into the wilderness 
On the contrary it would be open to well-meaning friends to argue that 
however correct such an attitude might be, being applicable not only to 
Muslims and Christians but to the Hindus as well "with their numerous castes, 
you could not suddenly assume such a hard and fast, such a rigid and inflexible 
attitude The Congress could only be sure of the eternal vital principles of 
democracy and independence but loiew not what attitude it should adopt 
say a fortnight later with regard to details under the kaleidoscopic changes 
of the times The emphasis of the Congress, it was obvious, should be on the 
pohtical aspect of the problem, noting full weU how both Mr Jinnah and 
the British Government had slufted the centre of gravity from the pohtical 
to the communal Or it would be open to the Congress to consider whethei 
the time had not come when it could say to its clientele that they had waited 
sufficiently long for the British to make a proper approach and give a suitable 
response and as nothing had been done that way they must turn their atten- 
tion to the question of fight and prepare themselves for it But here the 
Congress could not count mthout the host Gandhi was not prepared to 
say tha^e was ready He would be able to say to others that "they should 
be prepared themselves 'for a fight only when he was himself ready for it, 
for he knew that when he got ready others would get ready This took the 
Congress back to the original issue between the pohtical and communal 
The question was raised very appropriately whether the Congress could 
with justice omit all reference to communal unity, for then it would be 
omitting one of the three mam items of the Constructive Programme How 
could Congress answer Mr Jinnah or any other critic"!^ On details positions 
might differ The Congress had spoken of an independent tribunal, in case 
^of a deadlock arising from unresolvable difficulties in the Constituent 
Assembly Should it allow the tribunal to lapse, because Mr Jinnah had 
gone in for a Royal Commission to institute an enquiry into the work of 
Congress Governments Virtually, he had dechned to consider the Congress 
offer, and incidentally overshot his mark in asking for such an enquiry at all 
The issue before the Congress was shall it lose its way in seeking to dispel 
the clouds created by Mr Jinnah on the one side and by Lord Zetland and 
the Viceroy on the other Was not the Congress really falhng wholly into 
the pohtical communal trap of Mr Jinnah and allowing itself to be entrap- 
ped by him"? The Muslim League and the Congress once friendly were no 
longer such in relation to each other The Royal Commission might be left 
alone and must But to say that the Communal question was impossible 
of settlement was to rule one-self down for ever The Constructive Program- 
me was all right. But to stop short there was to leave oneself in the lurch, 
not preparing the country for a fight but simply tan ying in the hope of some- 
thing turning up by which the Congress could make it up with the British 
Government It is true that the Congress could not ignore people who 
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whether we should march foi ward m this direction or go backward When 
once a step is taken, there is no stopping To cry halt, is to go back and 
we refuse to go back. We can only, therefore, go forward I am sure that ' 
the voice of every one of you joins mine when I proclaim that we must and 
will go forward ” 


No Chance Yet 

“ In these circumstances was it beyond the realm of possibility that 
history should, contrary to its old record, take a new step Was it impossible 
that two great peoples of the world, who had been tied together by the' course 
of events as rulers and ruled, should create a new relationship between them, 
based on reason, justice and peace ^ If that had been possible, the sorrows 
born of world war would have given place to a new-born hope , and the 
new order of reason and justice would have ushered m a new dawn If the 
British people could have proudly said to the world to-day that they had 
added such a new example to history, what a vast and unparalleled triumph 
this would have been for humanity Certamly this was not an impossibility 
but it was an amazingly difficult thing to do ” 

Mahatma’s Faiih 

“In the prevailmg darkness of the times, it is faith m the bright side of 
human nature which sustams the great soul of Mahatma Gandhi He is 
always prepared to take advantage of every openmg which might lead to a 
mutual settlement without feeling that he is weakening his unassailable 
position ” 

B.AMGARH — THE SUBJECTS’ COMMITTEE 

t 

The course of events at Ramgarh was not as smooth as one would have 
expected considermg the fact that the mam resolution had already been 
primed up at Patna But ideas were fast moving even in the short interval 
Mr Jinnali’s theory of two nations was begmnmg to take shape m his own 
mind and express itself m the form of Pakistan The communal trouble 
which C D was apprehended to create had already commenced and the Suk- 
kur Riots had begun m right earnest, riots which ultimately took a toll 
of 400 lives lost and thousands wounded and which for wantonness, brutality 
and bloodshed had not been paralleled till then m the annals of the country 
If we may anticipate events those of Dacca which began m the middle of 
March 1941, tea year later, and contmued till July as well as those of 
Ahmedabad and Bombay with periodical outbreaks till the month of July 
1941, and on a smaller scale those at Cawupore, Lucknow and Benares, all 
made up a picture even more ghastly and horrifying than the manslaughter 
at Sukkur The pietuie at Ramgarh then of the demand of a territorial and 
ethnic divisions and of mter-coramunal strife was not one that could be 
contemplated with equanimity at any rate, m so far as the mauguration of 
C D during the time of war was concerned While the prospect was such, 
the retrospect of events was nothing re-assuring For Gandhi saw mdiscipline 
cveiyivhere, m Congress elections. Municipal matters and Public life generally 
and what wns more, a certam hj'pocrisy and double dealmg in the events 
at Rajkot which had forced him to wmd up the movement He recalled 
how people were pretending to be Satyagrahis, but were secretly visiting 
the Thakore Saheb _aiid flattering him He admitted, doubtless, that if 
at the end of 20 years’ framing this was the^ result, the weakness certainly 
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party at the very moment when the Liberals as a power and even] as [a party 
were altogether vamshmgfrom the face of British politics, so were the socialist 
and the more advanced'Avings of the later-day Congress pegging their plans 
to the Labour Party of England./ Indeed this change had begun even in the 
time of Lokamanya Tilak who had donated £S,000 to the Labour Party 
when he visited England in 1918-19 for his case against Sir Valentile Chirol 
In spite of the disillusionments of the twenties of this century there was 
still a lingering faith in propaganda m Britain and abroad regarding India.^, 
Sir Stafford had been doubtless taking interest in Indian politics and his 
personal friendship for Jawaharlal it was believed was the important element 
that brought the great lawyer to India 

The very first interview given by Sir Stafford Cripps was, however, 
revealing and unexpected He was not the sort of man to Liy' to engage 
Indian affections by any kind of misrepresentations although it must be 
admitted that the inflexibility and straightness of character in regard 
to British politics was not necessarily a proof or of precursor to, a like display 
m relation to Indian politics Sir Stafford stated that recently there has been 
a sudden veering round of opinion to the side of conciliating Indian view and 
Indian aspirations and that England was not in a mood to antagonize India 
]ust at the juncture. What was really of further interest was the news that 
an all-party deputation was shortly going over to India to appraise 
the situation here. Could we take it that the deputation was being sent as a 
fact-finding commission ? Frankly speaking the Congress owned to a feeling 
of considerable doubt and distrust regarding these all-party deputations 
It welcomed Sir Stafford Cripps as one who could call a spade a spade, 
who could speak the truth and shame the devil The All-party deputatioii 
Avould, on the contrary have to white-wash the affair, add the extremes and 
divide the sum by two and produce mean that would be neither fish nor 
flesh nor good red heriing The Simon Commission with its Cadgons and 
Attlees was one such agglomeration of parties A like mixture of incompati- 
bles was now contemplated for India to what end all could guess More- 
over this process was a dilatory one, a time-losing mechanism What India 
wanted was a prompt declaration and a faithful rendering of the same into 
actuality On the other hand the device of an All-party deputation was 
the practical shape given by British politicians to Sir Samuel Hoare’s position 
described m Parliament as neither a flat ‘no ’ nor a frank ‘ yes ’ England 
did not want to say either, for she did not want to lose the goodwill of India 
nor gam it at a heavy price 

Sir Stafford had fairly lengthy interviews with Gandhi, Jawarhalal 
and the Sardar and took with hirfi back to London a long and detailed 
memorandum prepared by Gandhi. With this the short and flying visit of 
Sir Stafford ended. And we revert to Gandhi’s thoughts and feelings at 
the time 

Gandhi felt that though they could pull through a settlement, it could 
not be between the Hindus and the British That would be Violence 
That was why he visualised the Constituent Assembly in his own way and 
not as the way Jawaharlal had placed it before tire Congress. So far as 
Civil Disobedience was concerned, he felt that Congress must take the masses 
in not mechanically but heartily. The pity was that the country was not 
able to realise this point. He even felt that the Congress members should 
attend the Assembly and work through it Then again regarding Congress 
membership they must all act with one mmd * That was why he wanted the 
elections to be gone through though there was a proposal to stop it in view 
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ment too ready The Goveinmciit’s ofTcr ^^as nol only far away from jn- 
dependence,-but there was not even Dominion Status m tlic offer. The 
fact was that the position of the Congicss was a defensive one It vas not 
a question of preparing foi an attack An attack required preparation 
which meant tiaining and discipline and Gandhi’s leadership lie would 
be the last man, having once proclaimed himself as an expert in Satyagralm, 
to run aw'ay from it later Moreover, only four monllis prior to Ilamgarh, 
a lesolution w^as pioposed and nearly accepted entiusting tlie whole thing 
to Gandhi But he w^as only the dc facio leader not dc ptre. All that Gandhi 
wanted to make suie of A\as to chm the impression that he was likely to 
begin C D shortly, because hc^liad not the aimosphere, the malenal or 
even men In the end, the Patna resolution stood at Bamgarh When 
Gandhi w'anted to excuse himself and be left alone it was but natural that 
Maulana should have put it to him to say whether it was fair for Gandhi 
to invite him (Maulana) to the Chair and then himself walk away from 
the Congress 

The Congicss considered if an affront offered to India that she should 
have been declared a belligerent country without any reference to her people 
in respect of a war which was being carried on fiindnmcntally for Imperialist 
ends The Congress could not in any wa^ be a pnrt\ to such a war and 
therefore disapproved of Indian troops being made to light for Great Britain 
and of the diain from India of men and material for the purpose This 
view of the matter was accepted by seasoned statesmen like Mr. S IC 
Ha chliee a formei editor of the Sialcsman and w ho w i otc the follow ing article 
in the Cathohe World 


TUB SATYAGRAHA 

Indian case is that the unhappy occurrences of 
^ 4 ^’ ^^c^uding the aircst of manj’- prominent members of the Congress 
1 a%oidcd without difficulty had it not been for the 

Viceioy Lord Linlithgow in declaring India a belligerent 
without consulting the Indian Legislatures 

-nT 1 ^ odc cannot help asking whether, 

mnoi 1 ^^^^i^d^stanccs of 1940, rcco-very would not have been made 
difficult, for both sides, if the resignation of the Congress I\Iinistcrs 
pi evinces had been avoided. The abandonment of 
nirnnoc ^ ^ ^^ch circumstances makes conciliation and co-oiieration 
4 - ^dndhi’s intervention too, increased the difficulty for" 
■wtno'h CP sanctioned the resumption of civil disobedience by individuals, 
Which seems like a contradiction in terms ” 

^od^ess held aloft its objective, mz , Complete In- 
nPMQi ct,., declared that Dominion or any other status witlun the Im- 
m wholly inapplicable to India, as it would bind India 

deterrmnn+i^^^fv^ British policies and British economic structure Self- 
That alnup ^ jough a Constituent Assembly provided the only solution 
on IndeTenZI'^^ communal harmony and base India’s contribution 

the SteTefit S embracing the people of 

whetht of JL t in India rested with the people 

^ ^ Provinces and the right of neither the Rulers 

vest^ mterests could be admitted to come in the w'ay of 
'-fdrawal of the Congress Mm.staes from^he 
, o dissociating India from the War was but a preliminary step 
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“ The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the eountry to the necessity of observing properly and 
with due solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940 Ever since 
1930 this day had been regularly observed all over the country and it has 
become a landmark in our struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis 
through which India and the world was then passing and the possibility 
of our struggle for freedom being continued in an intenser form, the next 
celebration of this Day has a special significance attached to it This cele- 
bration must, therefore, not only be the declaration of our national will to 
freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplmed 
action. 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress Committees 
and individual Congiessmen to take the pledge prescribed below m public 
meetings called for the puipose. Where owing to illness or other physical 
disability, or to being m an out of way place, individual Congressmen were 
unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in their homes, 
individually or in groups The Woiking Committee advised organisations 
and individuals to notify then Provincial Congress Committees of the meet- 
ings held as well as the individual or group pledges taken The Committee 
hoped that none vho did not believe in the contents of the pledge would 
take it merely for the sake of form Those Congressmen who do not believe 
m the prescribed pledge should notify their disapproval, stating reasons 
therefor to the Provincial Congress Committee, giving their names and 
addresses This information v as required not for the purpose of any dis- 
ciplinary action but for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of disapproval 
of anything contained m the pledge The Working Committee had no desure 
to impose the pledge on unwilling Congressmen. In a non-violent organisa- 
tion compulsion could have little place The launching of civil disobedience 
required the disciplined fulfilment of the essential conditions thereof 

Pledge 

“ We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of 
any other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have 
the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth 
We believe also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights 
and oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it oi to abolish 
it The British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people 

of their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, 
and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually 
We believe, therefore, that India must sevei the Biitish connection and attain 
Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence 

“ We recognise that the most effective way of gaming our freedom 
IS not tlirough violence India has gamed strength and self-reliance and 
marched a long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, 
and it IS by adhering to these methods that our country will attain In- 
dcpcndicncc# 

TO TAKJ^ THE PLEDGE PRESCBIHED BELOW IN PUBLIC 

MEETINGS 

“ We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj 
is attained 

“ We believe that non-violent action m general and preparation for non- 
violent direct action m particular, requne successful worlang of the con- 
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an inWnal one ' I have vntten on several occasions that in Civil Disobe 
dience one need not be afraid of external dimcuHics if the fight is carried on 
proper lines 

“ Our internal difficultv is that ve have a large luiniber of Congress 
members on our Register People have joined iis because they find that the 
Congress has acquired poiver Many people vho did not join the Congress 
before have now joined it. They have harmed it because tlicy have joined 
perhaps vith selfish motives. In a democratic organisation vc cannot pre- 
vent such people from joining unless oiir organisation is so strong tliat sheer 
V eight of public opinion would compel llicni to remain out 

“That cannot happen so long as our conlact uilh primary Congress 
members is only foi voting piuposc Tlicie is no discipline in the Congress 
There are a nunibei of groups and there arc quarrels and squabbles \Yc 
seem not to believe in non-violence as regards our ovn internal organisation 
Wherevei I go I hear the same complaint My conception of democracy is 
not the formation of groups quarrelling vith one another to such an extent 
as would destroy the organisation itscU Again \\ c arc not oiiIn a democratic 
oiganisation We are also a fighting organisation Our fight is not vet 
over When vc march as an arnn, uc arc no longer a dcniocrnc> As 
soldiers we have got to take orders from the General and obey them im- 
plicitly His uord must be lau I am jour General It should not mean 
that I should keep jmu in dark regarding mj' feelings I do not know of 
any General in history uho uas so poucrlcss ns I am I hnv o no sanctions 
My onty sanction is love. In one uaj' it is a great thing but in another 
sense il can also be vorlhlcss I can saj' I cbcrisli love for all in mj* heart 
Perhaps jou also do so but your love must be active You must fulfil the 
conditions set douii m the Independence Pledge You must allou me 
to tell you that if you do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible 
for me to launch a struggle You uill have to find another General. You 
cannot compel me to lead j'ou against mj' v ill When j'ou appoint me as 
jour general, j'ou must obej'^ mj' command There can be no argument 
about it Because mj’’ oiilj’’ sanction is love, I argue v itli j ou, for love must 
be characterised bj”^ patience I have heard friends criticising the Charklia 
I know j^ou are all ready to go to jails but you must earn the right and pay 
the price for going to jails You vmII not be going to jails as criminals 

“This condition about Charkhn and Khadi has been there since 1920 
Our programme and policj’’ have been the same all these daj's You might 
have grovn wiser in this matter smee then, but I must tell j ou I liav’^e not 
The more I thmk about non-violence, the greater virtues I find in it 

“I have been an outlaw since 1918 Before that I was so loyal to the 
empire that I wrote to Lord Chelmsford that I longed to have the same 
loj'alty towards the Empire as a Britisher has in his heart I vTote those 
words because I am a believer m truth Truth is my God and I could not 
have written anything else if I wanted to be true to mj’^self^ You may have 
<^her ways than truth and non-violence, but mme is the same old path and, 
hemg just a human being like jmu, I also commit mistakes Never have 
I dreamt that I am a Mahatma We are all equals m the eyes of God 
To me Hmdus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are allalike I cannot be frivolous 
when I talk of Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah He is my brother I would be happy 
indeed if he could keep me in his pocket There was a time when I could say 
that there was no Mushm whose confidence I did not enjoj’’ It is my mis- 
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ance. Short-cuts are too often prone in experience to lead to a consider- 
able waste of tune. Once again he harped back to the claims of the mmor- 
ities, the Muslim minority and the Scheduled castes Justice must be done, 
he said, as between various parties and His Ma3esty’s Government are 
determmed to see Justice done But he would ask his friends m the various 
parties to consider whether they could not get together and reach some 
agieement between themselves But so far as the objective was concerned, 
he gave the assurance that His Majesty’s Governments and his was to spare 
no effort to reduce to the minimum the interval between the existing state 
of things and the attainment of Dommion Status The closing paragraph 
of the speech was not only exhortative but pathetic “ The offer is there 
The responsibility that falls on the great political parties and their leaders 
is a heavy one. They have helped me m the past and I ask today that they 
will help me again and help India and I ask for their co-operation and their 
assistance m termmatmg at as early a date as possible a state of things which 
all who have faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore, 
a state of things which every lover of India every one who is concerned to 
advance her interests must feel today to be a bitter disappointment ” 

* * * 

In spite of the mellifluous language employed and the winning tone 
adopted, it will be seen that the core of the speech remains as hard as ever 
before. Mmorities, Muslims and Scheduled classes, Government guarantees; 
Justice between parties, mutual agreement, these constitute the burden of 
the song Even the tune is not different. It may be remembered that the 
Orient Club speech was immediately followed by a speech at Baroda in 
which the Viceroy drew the attention to the fact that the Federal scheme of 
the Act then in suspense, afforded the swiftest steppmg stone to the Domi- 
-nion Status and that its adoption with the consent of all concerned would 
facilitate the solution of many of the problems Accordingly, the President 
of the Congress hastened to point out in reply on January 14th that the 
Congress goal was independence pure and simple as against the Dommion 
Status even of the Westminster variety, that the party leaders were not 
fully accredited representatives" of the whole of the population that they 
affected to represent and that under the circumstances it was not without 
careful consideration that the Congress had put forth the Constituent As- 
sembly as the only solution Surely this was not a ‘ short cut ’, as the process 
involved therein and the proceedings associated with it would make the 
path particularly long. Then came the 4th of the series of interviews 
between Gandhi and the Viceroy on the latter’s invitation to the former at 
Delhi on the 5th February They had a hearty talk for 2} hours and the 
result was mcorporated m the followmg communique which was agreed 
to between the Viceroy and Gandhi 

“ In response to an mvitation from His Excellency Mr Gandhi to-day 
came to see the Viceroy A prolonged and very friendly discussion took 
place m which the whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr Gandhi 
made it clear at the outset of the conversation that he had no mandate from 
the Congress Working Committee, that he was not empowered to commit 
in any way, and that he could speak on behalf of himself only. 

His Excellency set out m some detail the intentions and the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government He emphasised in the first place their earnest 
desire that India should attain Dommion Status at the earliest possible 
moment, and to facilitate the achievement of that status by all means in 
their power He drew attention to the complexity and difficulty of certain 
H C V-II— 11 
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Th c open session 

20-3-1940 

“I vras glad to have the opportunity of listening to the speakers who 
moved the amendments The name of Satyagraha was on their lips, and it 
remmded me of the Bibhcal phrase “ Not those who say ‘ Lord ’ ‘ Lord ’ 
but those who do the will of God will find Him ” (Cheers) I do not need 
^ our cheers, I want to wm your hearts and your mtellects, and cheers and 
acclamations stand in the way of -vvmnmg them Let me therefore warn 
\ou that not those who shout ‘ Satyagraha ’, ‘ Satyagraha ’, will do Satya- 
^aha but those who will work for it And the essence of Satyagraha is to 
airry out m letter and spirit the word of him whom you have chosen as your 
general, and to eschew the thmgs he asks you to avoid. For without Satya-' 
graha carried out in the proper spirit, there is no victory and no Swaraj 

“I believe with some of you who said that it is our duty to shake ourselves 
free from slavery But how are we to do it Supposmg a few dacoits 
come and take possession of our house and drive us out, it is of course our 
duty to fight the dacoits and get our house back from them But how can 
u e do it ? We have to plan and prepare for it Therefore when I saw you 
acclaimmg the speaker who said that we were ready, I was shocked. For 
I know that we are not ready And knowmg this, how can I ask you to 
fight ? I know that with such as you I can only have defeat. And defeat 
I do not want, and defeat I have never known, not even m Rajkot, whatever 
you may say to the contrary. The word ‘ defeat ’ is not to be found in my 
dictionary, and everyone who is selected as a recruit in my army maybe 
sure that there is no defeat for a Satyagrahi 

“One of the speakers said that he had no quarrel with the charklia, but 
he u anted the charkha to be divorced from Satyagraha Well, I tell you, as I 
have been telling you these 20 years, that there is a vital connection between 
Satyagraha and charkha, and the more I find that behef challenged the more 
I am confirmed in it Otherwise I am no fool to persist in turning the charkha, 
day m and day out, at home and even on trams in the teeth of medical 
advice I want you too to be turning the charkha with the same faith And 
unless you do it and unless you habitually use Khadi you wiU deceive me and 
deceive the world 

“I shall of course die with non-violence on my lips, but you are not 
wedded to it in the sense I am, and so it is open to you to have another 
programme and to make our country free But if you will not do this, nor 
turn the charkha, and want me to fight, it will be an impossible situation 

“1 knou that you wiU not fight unless you liave me with you, but then 
jou must know that I am here and I would fight only as a representative of 
those dumb millions for whom I live and for whom I want to die My 
lo\ ally to them is greater than any other loyalty, and it is for them that 
1 would not give up the charkha even if you were to forsake me or kill me 
Tor I know that, il I w ere to relax the conditions of the charkha, I should 
liring rum upon those dumb millions for whom I have to answer before God 
If, therefore, you do not believe in the charkha in the sense I believe in it, 
1 implore y ou to leave me The charklia is an outward symbol of truth and 
non-^ lolcncc, and unless you have them in your hearts you will not take to 
the ch irkha cither Remember, therefore, that you have to fulfil both the 
mlcrna! and cxtemnl conditions If you fulfil the internal condition, you 
will tease to hate your opponent, y'ou will not seek or work for his destruc- 
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placed on the same footing as these There would be, as,^here should be, 
provision for reasonable compensation for any existmg interests which are 
legitimate and not harmful to the nation The Princes are free to join the 
National Assembly which will determme India’s fate as didy elected repre- 
sentatives of their people, not as individuals They are dnly vassals of the 
Crown and cannot have power superior to the Crown itself, nor status apart 
from the Crown. If the Crown itself parts with the power it enjoys, naturally 
vthe Prmces have to look up to the successor of the Crown, viz , the people 
of India Gandhi wanted on their behalf an honourable settlement with 
Britain All these points were- discussed between the Viceroy and Gandhi 
as fr;ends There still existed a wide gulf between the positions taken up 
by the two In spite of that, they parted as friends The time was fast 
approaching for the next session of the Congress which was to take place at 
Bamgarh in Bihar In accordance ^vith the long standing practice of the 
ensuing session fairly long before its sittings, the Working Committee met 
at Patna on the 28th February 1940 This time, the iTamgarh Congress, 
some thought, became almost an event, or an incident in the war talks of the 
day But it was not so The Congress had been reorganising itself by 
carving out its several departments the publicity, the minority, the Harijan 
and the Charka, in order to prepare better the country for the successful 
working of the programme of Satyagraha, which it was admitted on all 
hands, showed the only way out of the impasse Gandhi had written much 
about his philosophy of non-violence and the way it should be applied on a 
mass scale to work out the emancipation of the country , 

War Clouds Overh h ad 
\ < 

t Of the many meetings of the Working Committee that had been held 
since the outbreak of the War, the sitting at Patna on the eve of the Bamgarh 
Session was perhaps the most momentous one. The fact was that the 
Congress and the British Government were waging a battle of wits It 
was clear that Lord Zetland accused the Congress of mere idealism He, 
however, objected to the term ‘ Independence ’ and wanted India to accept 
the fetters of connection with the British Empire This was how India and 
Gandhi interpreted his Lordship’s statement The British were not playmg 
the game like sportsmen on the athletic field On the contrary, they were 
playing at hide and seek They were not in earnest in solvmg the Indian 
problem finally They were obviously gaming time to what purpose, one 
could only guess but could easily guess Did they expect a sudden termi- 
nation of the Eifropean War '** If so their feeling would naturally be ‘ why 
should we lose India in addition to the colonies, some of which we may have 
to part with in peace If the war deprived England of India that would 
be a poor reward for Britam Any way, India need not have lamented the 
loss of time It only sharpened the appetite of the youth for a fight. It 
set India athmking seriously about her destiny It gave an opportunity 
to Gandhi to dwell upon the significance and scope of Satyagraha and the 
conditions xmder which it could successfully undertake a campaign. Alto- 
gether, then, the Congress had no reason to regret either the frmtless visits 
of Gandhi to Delhi or the lapse of six months from the commencement of the 
war without its serious repercussions on Indian politics Day by day, the 
Indian f^ehng was coming to recognize the inevitability of a clash between 
India and Britam Week by week, the issues were clarifying themselves. 
The first liberality shown by the advisers in regard to the continuance of the 
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numbers both of those who give their names foi registration and those who 

registered Satyagrahis will keep a diary of the work that they do 
from day to day Their work, besides their own spinning, will consist in 
visiting the primary members and inducing themjto use Khadi, spin and 
register themselves Whether they do so or not, contact should be main- 
tained with them. 

“There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their difficulties 
removed so far as possible , 

“Needless to say that names should be registered only of those who are 
willing and able to suffer imprisonment 

“No financial assistance is to be expected by Satyagrahi prisoners whe- 
ther for themselves or their dependents 

“So much for active Satyagrahis But there is a much larger class of 
men and women who, though they will not spin or court or suffer imprison- 
ment, believe in the two cardinal principles of Satyagraha and welcome and 
wish well to the struggle These I will call passive Satyagrahis They 
will help, equally with the active ones, if they will not interfere with the course 
of the struggle by themselves courting imprisonment or aiding or precipitat- 
ing strikes of labourers or students Those who out of overzeal or for any 
other cause will act contrary to these instructions will harm the struggle and' 
may even compel me to suspend it When the forces of violeiice are let loose 
all over the world and when nations reputed to be most civilized cannot think 
of any force other than that of arms for the settlement of their disputes, 

I hope that it will be possible to say of India that she fought and won the 
battle of freedom by purely peaceful means 

“I am quite clear in my mind that, given the co-operation of politically 
mmded India, the attainment of India’s freedom is perfectly possible through 
unmixed non-violence Let alone the world, I the self-styled generaLhave 
repeatedly admitted that we have violence m our hearts, that we are often 
violent to one another in our mutual dealings I must confess that I will 
not be able to fight so long as we have violence m our midst. But I will 
fight if the proposed register is honest and if those who courageously keep out 
will not disturb the even course of the struggle 

“Non- violent action means mobilisation of world opmion in our favour. 
I know that a growing number of thinking men and women of the world are 
sick of the war spmt , they are longmg for a way of peace and they are look- 
ing to India to point that way We cannot have that opmion on our side 
if we are not honestly non- violent Let me repeat what I have said in these 
columns that I shall be able to fight with a very small army of honest Satya- 
grahis but shall feel powerless and embarrassed, if I have a huge army in 
which I can have no trust or as to whose behaviour I am not always sure 
“I expect the A ICC to organise Satyagraha Comimttees and report 
to me from time to time of the progress made If there is an enthusiastic 
response, inside of one month it should be possible to forecast the exact 
period requued to put the Satyagraha Committees in working order ” 

The story of the year 1939 would not be complete without a reference 
to the countrywide celebrations of Gandhi’s seventy-first birthday On 
the 2nd of October 1939, Gandhi had completed the Psalmist’s span of three 
score and ten, and continued nevertheless to maintain his health as ever 
before. There was some visible declme in his strength but that only restrict- 
ed his tours and therefore gave more time for work at the desk or on the lap 
to be more precise His message of non-violence stood out in conspicuous 
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would take up at that juncture Leave alone C D. Are not the public in 
doubt as to what we want They would like to read a finality about our 
aims and it should not strike them as though we are changing our minds 
frequently That would be a weakened and dangerous position The 
public must feel that whatever happens if the very heavens fall, this is 
our position Else a feeling of insecurity is produced in the public mind 
winch is fatal to C D itself ” A course of thought such as this was largely 
influenced by a feeling of doubt whether three months earlier the countiy 
was not better prepared than at that time, and whether they were not 
really receding faither and farther from that position “ We may not do 
it today, we may not do it tomorrow, but we must check this impression, 
this doubt and create a sense of finality No one knows what we want, be 
it independence oi the Constituent Assembly 'They think that we talk 
tall and that we shall make it up with them anyhow The question is not 
one of Lord Linlithgoiv’s sincerety for we have no doubt that he is quite 
sincere, not because of generosity but because of self-interest. The question 
IS of our oivn decision What lay at the bottom of such a reasoning was 
the lurking idea that when the ministers resigned the effect was electric 
and a revolution was ordinarily expected to follow in our country, as in every 
other country, a revolution, of course of our own type But nothing having 
happened, passions subsided and the course of events was progressive de- 
terioration, a feeling of general lassitude and listlessness The problem 
was not one which could be resolved by the meetmgof two men of strong will 
The deceptive tendencies were there and it was the duty of the Congress to 
probe the causes and lessen or abate the mischief The Congress must en- 
visage at least what it would do, two months, tliree months or six months 
hence The crisis was produced by war in which the object of the British 
was to extend, if possible, or at any rate to consolidate their empire. The 
Congress did not want them to get Indian help for that purpbse It was, 
so to put it, a continuous invasion to utilise India’s resources and that must 
be stopped The truth, however, was that soon after the resignation of the 
Mimsters real strength did not dechne, but was really progressing Only 
e red-he^mg of the communal question was drawn across the field and 
made to obstruct the path of the Congress But patience on its par^was ^ 
clearing it slowly from the scene It was the spirit of violence^and groups 
wedded thereto that could not do anytlung themselves but would not agree 
to tte Congress doing anything on its own lines 

Tins Avas the background when the Working Committee met at Patna 
o irame the agenda for the Ramgarh Session During the past twenty 
years, the agenda of the Annual Session of the Congress has been reduced 
o aTew important resolutions whose number, latterly at any rate, had not 
or 12, a figure which would stand favourable comparison'' 
wtn the figure of the earlier years which Avent up to twice and thrice as many 
^ Session, the Patna sitting primed up but one resolution 

and th^ related to India and the War crisis There was really nothing new 

^ doubts and difficulties that have been recounted 
in the foregoing paragraphs arose aU anew and afresh But ,the annual 
session of the Congress, th6 first that met after the outbreak of the war 
and perhaps the only one that could meet during its pendency, was the 

summarising the past and surve 5 ang the present 
and foreshadowing the future in one clear sweep and this is what Ramgarh 
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of India though crude, made the nearest approaeh to the emhsation based 
on non-violence That is the philosophy of the Charkha A week later, 
Gandhi reverted to the subject, stated how two Socialist leaders Sri Jaya- 
prakash Naram and Sri Sampurnanand, the latter the Minister of Education 
m U P spoke m no uncertain terms against the addendum to the pledge 
The former had done well, he said, to clear his and the Socialist party’s posi- 
tion when he said of the constructive programme “ We had never accepted 
it as the only or even as the adequate weapon in our struggle Our views 
have been straightened by the helplessness of the National leadership at 
this crisis Gandhi stated clearly that he could never hope to lead an army 
to success composed of Congressmen entertaining such views ” Jai Prakash 
had no faith either in the programme or in the leadership “ I suggest to 
him that he has quite unconsciously discredited the programme he would 
carry out merely because the Nation’s High Command desired it Imagine 
an army marching to the battle without faith in the weapons to be used and 
in the leaders who have prescribed them Such^an army can only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause If I were m Sri Jaiprakash s 
place and if I felt able to tender discipline I would advise my party to remain 
indoors in silence If I could not I would preach open revolt and frustrate 
the designs of an ineffective leadership Again he would have the students 
come out of their colleges and schools and Avorkmen lay down their tools 
Noav this is a lesson in indisciplme If I had my way I would invite 
every student to remain m his school or college unless he got leave Finally 
Sn. Jai Prakash says ‘ we advance for our part a new programme, that of 
labour and peasant organisation as the foundation of a revolutionary mass 
movement ’ I dread the language used If they are not organised on 

a strictly peaceful footmg, they may damage non-violent action as they did 
during the RoAvlatt Satyagraha and later during the hartal in Bombay over 
the visit of the Prince of Wales . I hold that the addendum this year 
was necessary ” Gandhi stated that a leader like Sn Sampurnanand Avould 
only create confusion in the mass mind by being half hearted m his exposition 
of the addendum For he as a Socialist could not accept a policy of Village 
Industries as opposed to mass production Gandhi was against any hush- 
hush policy or make-believe He was equally aghast at the assurance that the 
moment Civil Resistance was declared, the whole labour world and the Kisans 
would declare a simultaneous strike But Gandhi said that if that happened, 
he would be most embarrassed and all his plans would be upset It was 
his clear belief that even if he, somehow or other achieved nominal indepen- 
dence without real non-violence, there would be perfect anarchy and he 
hoped he Avas not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must end 
in anarchy and red ruin This accounts for the hesitancy that he had 
shown all along right up to the Ramgarh Congress and even later in embark- 
ing upon a campaign of Civil Disobedience The proceedings on the In- 
dependence day were undoubtedly marked by certain indiscipline here and 
there It was not so much the number of instances of such indiscipline that 
Avas mattered as Avas the spirit abroad 

As the Ramgarh session approached there were wild rumours of hostile 
propaganda and even mcendiansm as likely to overtake the Congress Nagar. 
But an even earlier experience of such was met with at Malikanda, the place 
in the Dacca District where the annual session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
was held As a matter of fact, Avhen the session was taking place and 
Gandhi Avas addressing the workers the slogan of “ Down with Gandhism ” 
was heard a furlong aAvay There were actually cases of arson and young 
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the length of time that the session conducted with leisure and dignity occupied 
It met around the flag stalf, where the grounds were high and dry and the 
historic decision of the Congress supported by a speech from Gandhi no less 
historic, was taken in the midst of the utmost solemnity and seriousness by 
an audience that sat around the flag mast which itself stood on a brown and 
yellow Asoka pillar imitation 30 ft high m front of the main gate of Mazhar 
Nagar. 

The Ramgarh sesnon was as usual held in village Surroundings m the 
midst of a forest area that belonged to Ra]a of Ramgarh a'highly patriotic 
and unostentatious young man, who was generous to a degree and signalised 
his enthusiasm by entertaining the members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee at a party It was in the fitness of things, that Sjt Rajen Babu 
should have been chosen to welcome the delegates from far and near and 
his speech is one of those remarkable performances which may well be read 
and reread for its appropriate selection of argument and anecdote Bihar 
as the land of romance and religion and the region of the birth and ministry 
of Buddha, was brimming with stories of his wisdom and scholarship which 
he that passes may read everywhere If sermons in stones and books m 
running brooks are not a mere fib of the poet’s imagination but the facts of a 
royal saint’s ascetic life, then it is m Bihar that we must look for them and 
Rajendra Babu has narrated one such sermon which we reproduce below 

Lesson from past 

We may, however, sometimes draw a lesson from the past and get an 
inspiration from it I shall close this after placing before you one such 
incident There was a time when Raja Ajat Shatru was reigning in South 
Bihar and the Republic of the Vajjies was flourishing m North Bihar 
Ajat Shatru was desirous of conquering the Vajjies and annexing their territory 
to his kingdom Gautam Buddha visited Rajgir which'Was Ajat Shatru’s 
capital and stayed at the hill of Gidhakut AjatShatru deputed his Minister 
Bassakar to Buddha to find out what Buddha’s opinion was about his designs 
against the Vajjies When Buddha came to know the intention of Ajat Shatru 
he put seven questions to his disciple Anand and on getting replies to them 
gave his reply to Ajat Shatru’s question He asked ‘Anand, have ybu heard 
whether the Vajjies hold their assemblies frequently and whether these 
assemblies are well attended ’ Anandreplied ‘ I have heard, O Lord, thatthe 
assemblies of the ^Vajjies are held frequently and are well attended ’ 
Buddha said “ Then, O Anand, so long as the assemblies of the Vajjies 
continue' to meet frequently and are well attended you can expect only their 
progress and not their destruction ” He put six more questions of this nature 
^and on getting satisfactory answers to them rephed ‘ So long as the Vajjies 
contmue to sit together, to work together, to perform their national duties 
together , so long as they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without 
making laws nor to disobey their laws , so long as they continue to act in a 
collective way according to the rules made by themselves , so long as they 
continue to respect their elders, to show honour to them, and to accept such 
of their advice as is worthy of acceptance , so long as they continue not to 
treat harshly or behave rudely towards their women , so long as they con- 
tinue to respect their Chaityas (religious and national shrines) and not to 
deprive them of old endowments properly given to them, so long as they give 
protection to their arhants (self-sacrificing learned men) and allow arhanst 
from outside to enter their territories and arhants of their own territory to 
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Assembly as unfair and dwelt upon the willingness of rightists to accept 
separate electorates and the existing franchise of Legislatures on the basis 
of electing the Constituent Assembly. The mam resolution passed by the 
Conference requested the President and the Chairman and the Hcception 
Committee to form an All India Council of action m order to launch and 
direct their struggle April should be the signal for it Once this struggle 
begins there should be no rest and no break and po sidetracking ns when the 
Harqan Movement was started in 1932. Since C. D, was suspended in 1933 
there has been a drift to constitutionalism as also unprecedented mass 
awakening. The war only meant for India a further suppression of Cnil 
Liberty and exploitation and a furtlier shaping of clnss-conscionsncss. 
Instead of taking a forwaid step after the resignation of Congress ministries, 
steps were taken only to confuse and bewilder the ordinary mind. The 
emphasis on spinning and constructive work was condemned and the Indian 
people were named “not to be misled or confused by a demand for a joke 
Constituent Assembly.” A counter offensive was to be launched against th c 
onslaughters on civil liberty and lovers of freedom should identify themselves 
with the toiling masses of India , — lOsans and Mazdoors had joined them in the 
struggle for economic independence. The longer they waited, the greater 
the vassilation and demoralisation in their ranks. Tlic local struggles should 
be mtensified and neiv ones should be started wdierever neeessarj and possible 
Concluding, Subhash Babu appealed to the audience to be ready for the call 
of action 

Gandhi Seva Sangh 

The Conference commenced at Maliknnda, Dacca on the 20th February 
1940, w’ltli the openmg of Khadi Village Industries Exhibition by Gandhi 
Before Gandhi began to speak, hostile slogans iverc raised and a number of 
anti-Gandhian pamphlets were distributed. Referring to tlie incident Gandhi 
said, “ I believe my voice is reaching you. Please listen quietly I hare 
just now heard some people shouting, ‘Gandhism be doomed ’ Those 
who want to destroy Gandhism have a full right to sa)’^ so. Do not get excited 
by hostile slogans or counter slogans Calmly tolerate them Allow freedom 
to Biose who want to say anythmg against Gandhism Do not bear any 
grudge or ill-feehng against them You cannot realise Ahimsa unless you 
CM peacefully tolerate your opponent I do not know what is meant by 
Gandhism I have not given anything new I have only given a new form 
to what all existed ” Members of Gandhi Seva Sangh were advised to ‘forget 
policies’ and to cease to taking part in politics as members of the Sangha 
No member of the Sangha should be a member of the Congress Committee 
made in the case of only Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sjt 
Vallabhabhai Patel Gandhi and friends returned via Calcutta and at the 
second station, a shoe was flung into his compartment by an unknowm person 
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He based his address on the following iwo_ questions .whither is the 
step taken by us in consequence of the declaration. of war on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1939, leading us And where do we stand now 

Tired of Imperialism 

Reiterating that India’s head and heart were with those peoples who 
were standing up for democracy and freedom and resisting this wave of 
reaction, Maulana Azad said 

“India cannot endure the prospect of Nazism and Fascism, but she is 
even more tired of British imperialism If India remains deprived of 
her natural right to freedom, this would clearly mean that British 
imperialism continued to flourish with all its traditional characteristics 
and under such conditions, India would on no account be prepared 
to lend a helping hand for the triumph of British imperialism ” 


India’s Position 

“While the Empire countries weie given freedom of decision, said the 
President, what place did India occupy in this picture of the British Com- 
monwealth India IS being told to-day that the generous hand of Britain 
will confer upon her the precious gift of Dominion Status in the near but 
unknown future When the war began, a war which will probably be one 
of the greatest in the world, India was pushed into it suddenly without her 
even realismg that she was entering it This fact alone was sufficient to 
show us which way the wind was blowing ” 

Congress’ Demand and British Reaction 

Maulana Azad dwelt at length on the Congress demand, the answer of 
the British Government and the steps so far taken by the Congress and said 

“ At the first touch of reality the structure of make-belief fell to 
pieces. For the last four years the world resounded with ones of de- 
mocracy and freedom The utterances of the most responsible spokes- 
men of England and France m this regard are so fresh m our memory 
as not to need recall But the moment India raised this question, 
the reality behmd these utterances was unveiled Now we are told 
that, without doubt, safeguarding the freedom of nations is the aim 
of this war but that this is confined withm the geographical limits of 
Europe The peoples, of Asia and Africa should not dare to have any 
such hopes ” 


India’s Right 

Emphasising that it is not a question of the desire or the measure of the 
desire of the British Government the straight and simple question is of 
India’s right, Maulana Azad said, “our case is crystal clear We do not 
wish to see British imperialism triumphant and stronger and thus lengthen 
the period of our own subjection to it We absolutely refuse to do so Our 
way lies patently m the opposite direction ” 

, “ The step of temporary and partial co-operation which we took in 1937, 

we withdrew after the declaration of war Inevitably we mclmed towards 
further steps in non-co-operation As we stand to-day, we have to decide 
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to take the offensive — not on account of timidity, much less cowardice or 
fear, but because each side sincerely wanted to avoid the fight and all that 
It might involve — ^rancour bitterness, spirit of vengeance and everlasting 
enmity On the part'of the Congress, it made no secret of its desire for 
friendship with the British provided the latter claimed neithci power nor 
partnership m India They were welcome to remain here and carry on their 
business Avithout fear or favour On their side they too must reciprocate 
this friendly attitude and acknowledge the light of India to freedom and 
all that It signified,— namely, parting with pow'cr themselves, foregoing their 
commercial safeguards and political reservations These were by no means 
small saciificcs But if peace and goodwill should prevail, if the ship ol 
State should be guided to a safe haven of internal tranquillity, the Congress 
and the British Government should come togctlicr and talk over matters 
As it was, they were allow’ing things to take their ow n course and determining 
each other’s attitude in relation to that of the opponent In other %vords 
the winds guided the ship, and not the pilot In the meantime the Forward 
Bloc had in a w^ay forced the hands of Govcinmcnt by their ultimata 
Government might have awaited developments of an active or aggressive 
nature emanating fiom it Instead, thc5* wanted to prevent any exhibition 
of fight on the part of the bloc and sought to intern, extern or m other ways 
restrain the freedom of its members and these m consequence for sheer self- 
respeet, felt called upon to disobey such orders The result w'as that the 
inauguiation of the National IVeek synchroni/cd with the starting of the 
struggle m the country bj one section under unavoidable circumstances 
The problem for Congressmen in the country, the vast bulk of wiiom followed 
implicitly the behests of the Working Committee was ns to what they 
should do at such a critical juncture They liad their leader, their organiza- 
tion and their orders and all these enjoined on the country the preparation 
of men and w'omen foi the coming struggle m strict fulfilment ot the condi- 
tions laid down by Gandhi. Hurry at this juncture was ruinous. The 
spirit of competition is obviously and always inconsistent with a programme 
of Satyagraha w'hose success rather depends upon the spirit of co-operation 
displayed by the fighters. Waiting no longer meant -v egctation, any more 
than haste might be taken for progress 

Imagine that we are all passengers m a running boat which is kept well 
equipoised by the oarsmen on the one hand and equally w’cll directed by the 
pilot on the other If Gandhi is the pilot at the helm, if the Congress Execu- 
tive IS the troop of rowers, and the vast bulk of Congressmen are the passen- 
gers, would it seiwe any purpose for the last of these to get fl^urned and 
impatient over the slowness of pace and progress in the journey? Such a 
flurry, any little alarm, the least confusion in the boat, would only tend to 
upset its balance and neither oars noi the helm can thereafter save the 
passengers from being drowmed How often have we not come across 
stories -of twenty or thirty passengers in a boat, some rushmg to get to the 
shore earlier than others and all falling into the deep.waters from the up- 
turned boat ’ How equally often have we not heard the story of a snake, 
a hzard or a frog in a boat causing an alarm amongst passengers and in the 
result of the happenmg of a catastrophe’ Political catastrophes follow 
the lines of physical disasters Success lies in orderliness, discipline, self 
lestraint, spirit of service and dedication of pubhemen to the cause of national 
Uplift Great revolutions failed m the past as much by bemg set up too 
soon in the field as by getting too late into it The wise soldier obeys orders 
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lay with those who trained more than those who received the training, 
But the more Gandhi made an effort to correct the msincerity, the more he 
only helped to make the effort merely verbal He did not conceal from his 
view the fact that people from villages were going into the movement in 
twenties and fifties and hundreds, but if one saw an element of insincerity 
even m them, the only recourse would be to select a small group and-' fight 
It was for a solution that way that Gandhi was probing It was to that end 
that he had to stiffen his demand and sought to give no loophole to any 
Sometimes, Gandhi felt as if he should be left out of the picture and be kept 
in reserve, while the rest proceeded While he was left alive and alert, 
would the public mmd open and bestir itself under such circumstances 
People rnight glibly say that a new leadership was wanted out of unbelief 
or out of disgust. But Gandhi’s colleagues and co-adjutors would not leave 
him alone though at the same time, there was a view that Civil Disobedience 
need not be the onlj^ v'capon and if the Congress felt that its strength was not 
equal to it, it must relate its immediate demand to its available strength 
That was a view, however, which found no echo in a second heart and in 
Gandhi himself the reaction was such, that if the general view was that people 
all over Hindustan were tired then he would like to try in Gujarat where he 
hoped to get full co-operation What troubled him was the organisation 
‘ How' could I fight ivith this organisation?’ That was his constant thought 
in his introspections constant query m discussion Noting as he did, the 
state of the organisation he felt inclined to tell the Congressmen, that he 
saw great danger and that no fight was possible with such an organisation 
Should he then cany on the struggle alone as he had done in Champaran and 
Alimedabad w'lthout so much as the name of the Congress, when his colla- 
borators, VIZ , Rajendra Babu and Brijalashore Babu were nobodies He 
seriously felt like proposing to stand aside from this lead That was a reve- 
lation to be sure for in Patna that was not his flame of mind Was it the 
result of the communications he was receiving in which the blame was cast 
on him that he was being forced to act byfeai of Subhash Babu ? It is true 
that opmions at one extreme are contradicted and resisted, the tendency of 
human nature is to let the pendulam of their opmions kick over to the 
other extrem^ under a sense of irritation Was Gandhi also succumbing 
to this law of the pendulam ? Tins was not the first time that charges of 
fear were laid at his door There was a time when he was charged with 
fear by Lala Lajpat Rai Really there was another reason why Gandhi 
took up such an_atlitude People^ were becoming impatient and he felt 
that he could not be hustled That was why he suggested that his colleagues 

should draft a resolution for Ramgarh a fresh one and on a tabula rasa 
It is true that if this should be done, they would be doing somethmg dif- 
ferent from what had been done at Patna when they asked people to get 
leady quickly Now were they not diverting the coimtiy from such a 
course The position could be put pithily People were asking Gandhi, 
“when do you begin” and he in turn was aking the people, “when do you get 
ready ” Gandhi did not abate from his position m Patna If anybody 
suggested that because the country’s stiength was not adequate, therefore, 
its demand should be lowered, Gandhi’s effective and emphatic reply to 
that was a down right ‘ no ’ For a moment such a reply would make people 

feel that he would neither advance nor recede. But to Gandhi, there was 
no difficulty at all, for he had no two opmions on the necessity for a fight 
or the reducibihty of the demand Fight was inevitable even as the demand 
was unalterable. But he must get the countiy ready and get the Govern- 
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It was niadc doubly clear tliat India had no place in sharing the 
freedom that might result from the war, but was only to bear the full 
burden, m standing the blows and the buffets of such a war N'either 
Mr. Amery’s speech nor the King’s Broadcast brought any ray of light 
on the problems before the country. Only Sir Stafford Cripps on his 
return from India had a good Avord to say for India His pronouncement 
at this juncture was of considerable value in that it commended the 
Constituent Assembly as tlie one solution for India’s problems and India 

Mr. Amery’s fiist pronouncement in the House of Commons bore a 
strict family resemblance to the earlier pronouncements of his prdccessor 
and set the pace and the tone for his oivn future pronouncements. A close 
and comparative study of his various speeches m the course of the next year 
will be presented in these pages m one composite picture In the meantime, 
the continuity of the development of the story and the struggle of India 
in the war, demands a passing reference to the salient points in his speeches 
as they ivere delivered from time to time. In Ins maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, — really it was a matron’s speech for this seasoned 
veteran, — ^Mr. Amery declared “that the attainment by India of free and 
equal partnership in the British Commonwealth is the goal of our policy 
as it was of the late government.” He recognised tliat it A\as for Indians 
themselves to plaj'^a vital part in devising a form of constitution best adapted 
to India’s conditions and India’s outlook “Negotiations and not dictation, ’ 
he said, repeating the Avords of Lord Zetland m the House of Lords in April, 
1940, underlay the re-exammation of the policy and plans of the present 
scheme at the end of the Avar For the rest, such terms as “an agreed 
settlement”, “legitimate claims of all communities and interests”, “our 
contribution toAvards a settlement”, “acute cleavage of opinion,” which he 
refused to regard as unbridgeable, “provisional accommodation, ’ “Resump- 
tion of office by Ministers”, “Representative Public l^Icn on the Central 
Executive — are all the oft repeated catch words and stock in trade of British 
Conservatism 

The Rt. Hon’ble Mr Leopold Charles !Maurice Stennet Amery, who 
has been included in the Churchill Cabinet as the Secretary of State for 
India made the followmg observations in March Iasi on Indian problem. 

“ India has arrived at a stage when she deserves independence 
She now may be regarded as a member of the Continent India to-day 
holds the supreme position amongst the Asiatic nations so far as the 
mental progress is concerned. 

“ There is a feeling amongst all classes of M P s m this country 
that India’s grievances should be met at the earliest possible time 
Her case has been investigated very carefully by all well-informed 
people m England, and every one is convinced that she has come to a 
position when she can evolve a scheme to manage her own affairs her- 
self, provided of course, she can come to a settlement with all com- 
munities We helped them m constructing their homes, and if they 
now want to reconstruct their homes Britain should not object to this. 
But that home should be reconstructed perfectly, and Avith great care, 
not to collapse m future ” 

Asked whether a Constituent Assembly as demanded by the Congress 
IS desirable, Mr Amery said • “ In my opinion a Constituent Assembly, best 
suited to India, should be framed with 10 or 12 representatives from different 
provinces, and consisting of all classes of people, including Europeans ” 
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which must be followed by C D. in good time Gandhi would undertake 
the responsibility of declaring C D. on being satisfied that discipline was 
being observed and the constructive programme duly pursued. 

The speeches of Gandhi at the Subjects’ Committee as well as at the 
open session and his exhortation to the country a week later, constitute 
a literature in themselves and form integral factors in the development of 
the history of our times (See pages 122 to 132 March of Events ) 

“ Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay, theie has been an under- 
standing between me and the Working Committee that I should not be 
asked to speak at the A I C C or the Subjects’ Committee meetings and 
I should be allowed to serve the country in my own way with whatever 
strength is left in me I have usually been attending the meetings of the 
Working Committee On this occasion, I myself suggested that I should 
address the Subjects’ Committee and also the delegates The Working Com- 
mittee agieed to this and although I wanted to address you before the reso- 
lution was adopted, the Committee suggested that I do so after the resolution 
was disposed of 

“ I have come to you to meet you and renew my acquaintance with 
you, and also give you an opportunity to meet me and find out whether 
there has been any change in me I have been in public life for full fifty 
years , I have been in charge of various organisations and come in contact 
with millions of people Besides, I have been in contact with correspondence 
with me It should, therefore, not be difficult for me to remember you 

“ All the same I wanted to establish direct contact and know where 
we stand in relation to each other I notice that you have made considerable 
progress in the art of debate I congratulate you on that, for a democratic 
organisation does need people who Can express themselves clearly and main- 
~tam a high level of discussion I also find that the number of amendments 
you move has increased That too is good because we want new ideas 
It IS good that various points of view should be presented before the public 
so that if any point that is not accepted today may be accepted tomorrow 

“ You have adopted this resolution almost unanimously Only seven 
or eight among you dissented They had every right to do so The passing 
of this resolution adds to my responsibility, because I was present at the 
time of discussion If I wanted I had an opportunity to place my view 
before you but the Working Committee felt that I should not do so before 
the resolution had been disposed of and I consented 

“ I do not want to reply to what has been said by some of you m the 
course of the debate I want to tell you, however, that there have been 
occasions in the past when I agreed to launch a movement although some of 
the conditions laid down by me had not been fulfilled, but on this occasion 
I am going to be very strict, not because I want to be hard but because 
I want you to realise that the general who has to lead the fight must let his 
army know his conditions for leadmg them 

“ This time I find that the difficulties you would have to face are much 
greater than those we were faced with on former occasions These are of 
two kinds, external and mtemal We have declared very clearly what we 
want We have made it so clear that further clarification is not possible 
Similarly the British Government have also made clear their point of view 
Britam is involved m a World War and naturally if we oppose it at this time 
it will mean trouble. This is the first difficulty. But our real difficulty is 
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indeed a fact that a great maj onty of Indians hold the view that the physical 
force agitation is harmful and injurious to the movement I met every 
class of Indians during my sojourn in India and most of them gave me the 
impression that violent words do not slay the enemies but the friends of our 
movement ” 

Love for Liberty 

“ Every one in India to-d&y,” Sir Stafford went on to say, “whethei 
literate or illiterate has a passionate love for liberty, law and justice and 
respect for self-determmation 

“ I had the privilege of meeting all shades of opinion These experiences ^ 
Iiave left me with a deep impression of the gravity of the situation m India 
and our lack of knowledge thereof at home No body can deny the fact 
that Congress wield a great influence throughout India, andut can come Put 
from the yoke of British ere long if it desires so, but betause it wants to 
move m co-operation with the Muslim League, the independence of India is 
held up ” 

Constituent Assembly 

Asked what vould be his constructive suggestion for the immediate 
solution of the communal problem, Sir Stafford said, “I am convinced that 
India’s salvation remains m a Constituent Assembly ” , 

Asked what would be his suggestion to the British Government, Sir 
Stafford declared that he would press the Government to declare unequi- 
\ ocally that self-government would be introduced in India within 12 months 
from the date of the conclusion of the war, and “I am sure, if a declaration 
is made to this effect, there will be a solution of the communal problem and 
the Congress may remain silent imtil the war come to aiT end ” 

An earlier speech of Sir Stafford in the House of Commons soon aftei 
his return from India in winter of 1939 is worth quoting to show Cnpps 
vs, Cnpps — Cnpps before he joined the Cabinet and Cnpps as he turned out 
to be after. 

“ A good many honourable Members have addressed appeals to the Indian 
people and to the Indian parties to be reasonable under the difficult cir- 
cumstances of to-day I believe it is mae 'impoitant to address those appeals 
to the government and the^ people of Great Britain than it is to the people of 
India. I thmk that statements which have been sent but by the^ Indian 
Congress have been reasonable and dignified, setting out a point of view 
which they hold deeply and earnestly, and askmg for the assistance of the 
government to help them to solve a difficult situation. 

I regret very much the final passage of the Lord Privy Seal’s speech 
I think it show'cd a lack of appreciation of the new circumstances which have 
inevitably arisen The new developments in the world situation and the avow- 

ed objectives of the British Government in declaring w^ar, have made the 
iieaiment of India a test question m the eyes of the w’^orld, as if ell as of many 
people m this country and the people of India itself It raises, indeed, the 
whole question of our future mtentions as regards British imperialism 

Invalid Argument 

The argument has been brought forward by the Lord Privy Seal that 
It IS difficult to work out any satisfactoiy method of eenttal self-government 
for India because of the cominunal difficulty That, in my view, is not a valid 
argument. The same could be said of Poland with its Russian, Jewish, German 
'and Polish citizens The same could be said of Czechoslovakia with its 
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fortune that it is not so today I do not read all that appears in the Urdu 
Press, but perhaps I get a lot of abuses there I'am not sorry for it I still 
believe that without Hindu-Mushm settlement there can be no Swaraj 
You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk of fight I do so because it 
is to be a-fight for the Constituent Assembly If Muslims who come to the 
Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes declare that there is nothing 
common between Hindus and Muslims, then alone I would give up all hope, 
but even then I would argue with them because they read the Quran and.I 
have also studied something of that Holy Book I will tell them that God 
makes no distinction between Hindus and Muslims When Lord Zetland 
was wounded I was deeply pained I felt as if I was myself wounded If 
you want me you must understand this It is my constant endeavour to 
create good-will in the opponent’s mind I fight British Imperialism but 
I have no quarrel with those who run the Imperialist machine I do not 
want to destroy them but I want to bring about a change in them 

“You must know that compromise is in my very being I will go to the 
Viceroy fifty times if there Is need for it. When I was fighting General 
Smuts, at the very last moment I telephoned to him to try and see if the 
fight could be abandoned He put down the receiver in anger I was not 
sorry because thereby he did not insult me and you know we are now great 
friends If you have suspicion that I will compromise, you must believe 
that that compromise will not be at the cost of the country I will not 
sell India Wliatever I do, I do to mcrease the strength of our country 
The basis of my fight is love for the opponent If I had no love m my heart 
for the Dutch and the English I would not have been able to f^ht them 
in South Africa ' ^ 

“Somebody has suggested that the word ‘ mass ’ does not appear in 
the resolution in reference to ci/il disobedience If it is not to be mass civil 
disobedience why should I come to you ’ If it were to be done by a handful 
of people you would not find me here arguing with you You might perhaps 
not be talang these things seriously, but m my mmd there is no other thought 
My mmd is wholly concentrated on trying this great experiment with your 
help and support, because it will not only benefit India but the whole world 

“Every Congress Committee must therefore become a unit of Satyagraha 
To that extent democracy comes to an end To that extent democratic 
organisation like ours will have to follow explicitly my instruction If that 
'does not happen, millions of people who follow us will be sacrificed I will 
not allow that to happen I may have to lay down my life for preserving 
the power that has accrued to India You may not be able to analyse that 
power but it is there It is the power of Ahimsa. 

“ I do not want to come-m^if there is anyone who wants to launch a 
struggle But lie can do so outside the Congress If he wants to remain 
in the Congress he must follow the Congress programme and policy Of 
course it is possible for anyone to remam in the Congress and yet disobey it, 
but that won’t be the way of Satyagraha which never harms the man who 
uses the weapon. The passmg of the resolution does not bmd you yet 
It IS still open to you to reverse it. You may have another method, but 
so far as I am concerned I have only the same old programme I know that 
that method has never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now 
if I can get your whole-hearted support and co-operation, I can show you 
what can be achieved within even a month ” 
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Secondly, we consent to the election of a new Central Legislative 
Assembly for British India . .1 sec no difficulty. The right honourable 
gentleman has said that you cannot have an election m India Y ou have 
Actions in Quebec, so lohtj not m India ? If people are busy, put more people 
on Surely we are not going to say that we will jeopardise the v hole future 
of this country in India because people arc so busy in India that they cannot 
have an election. That'seems to me to be so fantastically unreal, in the 
face of the enormous dangers that exist in this situation, that it cannot, 
I am convinced, be anything except an excuse that is put forward by people 
who do not want an election in India today . . 

Thirdly, the majority parties in that legislature should form a Govern- 
ment which the Viceroy should then appoint as liis Executive Council 

It IS true that, technically and in accordance with the constitution, the 
Executive Council would not he a cabinet, but tlicrc is no reason on cartli why 
our Government should not give an undertaking that the Viceroy would 
deal with that Executive Council, so appointed from the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, as if it were a cabinet on all major matters ; that is to 
say, he would accept their advice ns the Crown here accepts the advice of the 
cabinet when duly tendered to it 

On the basis of that immediate rearrangement, and on the basis of our 
pledge to grant full self-Govemmcnt after the war, we could, I believe, 
with safety and confidence, invite the wholehearted co-operation of the 
Indian people in our effort to establish democracy and freedom m the world, 
of which determination we should have given an earnest declaration by our 
willingness to co-operate with India in winning her own freedom and de- 
mocracy at the earliest possible moment That declaration would not only, 
I believe, win the support of all British India, butw'ould be acclaimed through- 
out the world as a great act of a great and sincere democratic people ” 

Shortly afterw'ards, ^ c , on 5th June, it w as announced that the British 
Charge de affairs had notified M Molotov of the British Government’s in- 
tention to appomt Sir Stafford Cripps as ambassador in Moscow in the place 
of Sir William Seeds, the status being that of an ordinary ambassador, 
without extraordinary functions The Soviet Government had no objection 
Sir Stafford’s appointment was one of the biggest surprises m British politics 
He visited Calcutta inthecold weather of ’39 and went by air to Chungking and 
after an aereal tour of China, which extended as farasSinkiyang, he returned 
to England via Moscow. His impressions on India have already been referred 
to as also his advice to White Hall to hasten a rapprochement with India. 
Sir Stafford is the son of Lord Parmoor, a Labour Peer, who passed away 
on July 13, 1941 Cripps was a member of the Labour Cabinet of 1930 as 
Solicitor General He was expelled from the Labour Party on 25th Januar}’’, 
1939 by the National Executive on a report of the party’s organisation sub- 
committee on Sir Stafford’s “ Popular Front Aetivities,” and on his refusal 
to reconsider his position and to fall into line with party policy A later 
attempt at the 38th Annual Conference of the Labour Party held at South 
Port m May- June to refer back the report was defeated by an ovei whelming 
majority on a card vote Sir Stafford applied for readmission on May 30th 
promising to abide by the decision of the conference on the “ Popular Front ’ , 
but this letter was referred to the new Executive Later in 1945 he was at 
last readmitted into the party 

All the perturbation in India m the last week of May and 1st w'eek of 
June, 1940 was but the result of the repercussion of events marching ahead 
in France as the scene and centre of gravity of the war The sands of time 
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tion, but pray to God to have mercy on him Do not, therefoie, concentrate 
on showing the misdeeds of the Government, for we have to convert and 
befriend those who run it And after all no one is wicked by nature And 
if others are wicked, are we the less so ’ That attitude is inherent in Satya- 
graha, and if you do not subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leave 
me For without a belief in my programme and without an acceptance of 
my condition you will ruin me, ruin yourselves and ruin the cause ” 

EYEBY congress CO]\niITTEE A SATYAGRAHA COMMITTEE 

“When I said at the Subjects’ Committee meeting at Ramgarh that every 
Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha Committee I meant every 
word of what I said as I meant every word of everything else I said I 
w ould like every Congressman who desires to serve in the Satyagraha Sena 
to read my two speeches made at Ramgarh as w’ell as whatever else I may 
write m Harijan on the struggle and carry out the instructions meant for 
him or her. ' 

“In the coming struggle, if it must come, no half-hearted loyalty will 
answer the purpose Imagine a geneial marching to battle wnth doubting, 
ill-prepared soldiers He will surely march to defeat I wnll not consciously 
make any such fatal experiment This is not meant to frighten Congressmen 
If tliey have the will, they w’lll not find my instructions difficult to follow 
Correspondents tell me that though they have no faith in me or the Charkha 
they ply the latter for the sake of discipline I do not understand this 
language Can a general fight on the strength of soldiers who, he knows, 
have no faith m him? The plain meaning of this language is that the cor- 
respondents believe in mass action but do not believe in the connection 
I see betiveen it and the Charklia etc , if the action is to be non-violent They 
believe in my hold on the masses but they do not believe in the things which 
I believe have given me that hold They merely want to exploit me and 
will grudgingly pay the price which my ignorance or obstinacy (according to 
them) demands I do not call this discipline True discipline gives enthu- 
siastic obedience to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason 
A volunteer exercises his reason when he chooses his general but after having 
made the choice, he does not waste his time and energy in scanning every 
instruction and testing it on the anvil of his reason before following it 
“ There is not to reason why ” 

“Now for my instructions 

“Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha Committee 
and register such Congressmen who believe in the cultivation of the spirit 
of goodwill towards all, who have no uri^ouchabihty in them m any shape 
or form, who would spin regularly and who habitually use Khaddar to the 
exclusion of all other cloth. I would expect those who thus register the 
names with their Committee to devote the whole of their spaie time to the 
constructive programme If the response is sincere, these Satyagraha 
Committees would become busy spinning depots. They will w6rk in con- 
junction with and under the guidance of A. I C C. branches m a businesslike 
, manner so that there remain in the jurisdiction of the Committees no Con- 
gi essmen who have not adopted Khaddar for exclusive use I shall expect 
businesslike reports to be sent from provmCial headquarters to the A I. (5 C 
as to the progress of the work of the Satyagraha Committees. Seeing that 
this registration is to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention the 
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however, could give moral inllucncc if the British Government deserved it 
by their action But they would not and could not take it. 

When Gandhi’s propositions were serutmiscd the eoncltision A\as irresis- 
tible not merely from a highly ethical stand-point, but even ffom the common- 
place point of view of practical politics that organised violence, apart from 
its being immoral, was bound to be mcfiicient m a country like India but 
that meant accepting the advice of Gandhi to take over the governance of 
India after non-violence had been established and the declaration of policy 
to that effect, the Working Committee could not, however, be blind to the 
National feelings at this juncture which led them to doubt the correctness 
of Gandhi’s proposition , but Gandhi’s firm faith could not tolerate any 
deviation on his part The Working Committee naturally did not want to 
hamper him in the pursuit of his policy and principle. It was Gandhi’s 
film conviction that people must stand for their inner feelings, — not support 
non-violence outw'ardly and act with violence in reality The issue was an 
immediate one, not one to be considered some time later The British 
jiow’er began to crumble though it might take time to disappear It was 
never effective in protecting people against harm though it did well enough 
m punishing evil It could never prevent dccoitics, though it claimed todo 
so sometimes If this picture was right the country must prepare for a 
non-violent defence If people asked Gandhi //ora, he might not be able to 
give a cut and dry programme, the position ns it stood that day they must 
see They must tell Congressmen as to what they should do (1) in case of 
riots and decoities and (2) if the Afghans came into this country “ If the 
Afghans came, let us die before them Even if I have the whole of India 
today I should do the same I don’t want the army Similarly with 
regard to decoities That will be the state that the Congress w ill take over 
To-day, we cannot do it We arc not fighting the English but ourselves ” 
He felt that time came for non-violence to establish itself “ One -could 
not look to the east and walk to the w'cst” But “has the time come’ ’’ 
ask the doubters So did they about non-co-operation, passive resistance, 
the triple boycott, the constructive programme, civil disobedience and 
Satyagraha On the top of which all lay non-violence as the crowm and 
crest of the pyramid of Swaraj As against all tins it was contended that 
Gandhi should not break away during a life and death struggle following 
severely the logical corollary of his principles Life is different Gandhi s 
burning convictions should only stimulate greater effect on the part of the 
nation tow'ards the constructive programme He had long kno^vn the 
weakness of the nation It was Gandhi’s duty, was it not ?, to be generous , 
justice was apt to be stem and therefore make generosity itself stmted 
Let the nation not destroy this great work of art of 50 years of building and 
of 20 years of re-building and finish Let the nation do nothing to dis- 
figure or disable it Gandhi was the doctor and the nation was the hospital. 
If the patients m the hospital were not whole, would the doctor run away 
from the scene of labours ’ Gandhijiat last relented He would be delighted 
if his colleagues could follow his trend of thought They could not have 
both non-violence and violence in their resolution They^were still tolerating 
the army doubtless, but to disband it was his object and desire So far as 
the provinces were concerned he would concede the policy As for the 
centre, it would be time for him to decide when the natiori got the power 
Accordmgly m the resolution of June, 1940, “ they recognise thatheshould 
be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and therefore absolve him 
from responsibility for the programme and activity which the Congress has 
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relief against the tragic background of a destructive war going on in Europe 
The Country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being 
the propaganda and sale of Elhadi Workers everywhere strove to dispose 
of large stocks of lOiaddar The birthday celebrations were also marked by 
public meetmgs held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s 
life, message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatorj?^ 
resolutions passed. Many papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers 
Many others published articles dealing with his life and work Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares, presented 
to Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled Essays and Re- 
jieciton on Mahatma Gandhi The volume is a collection of tributes from 
emment persons m all spheres of life and from all parts of the world . Gandhi 
received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations all over 
the ivorld, wishing him health and long life and praying for the' success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill 

The conclusion of each session of the Congress signalizes a natural land- 
mark in the computation of values as well as the appraisements of the stock 
in trade. A reference has been made to the new independence pledge pre- 
scribed for'the year 1940 and the changes introduced therein regardmg 
Khaddar No sooner than this had been done than an objection was raised 
to the addendum incorporated anew to the pledge to be taken on the 26th 
of January That addendum was an indicator of emphasis rather than sub- 
stantial addition, for'lt was an old old idea then It was largely a reservation 
or a safeguard against the inroads of spinning on the economic programme of 
the Congress and Gandhi hastened to congratulate, so early as m January 
1940 the Socialists, the Royists and others who had spoken out their minds 
on spinning The situation that faced the country was serious. Once 
C D was started, Gandhi was not the man to suspend it except on a proper 
settlement To him, therefore, a non-violent fight should be based on im- 
adulterated non-violence. “I dare not lead an army” said he “that does not 
^answer the qualifications which I regard essential to success ” He would 
not look at half-hearted allegiance. Divided allegiance would lead to disaster 
Nor did he thrust his leadership upon the nation To call him a Dictator 
was the “ most unkindest cut of all ” to be sure To call the first servant 
of the nation by any other name than as such is wrong Even if he was 
a Generalissimo, it was not by a writ that he would be so installed, but only 
by the unbreakable bonds of loyalty and confidence that existed between 
him and his following Those who were itching for a fight might inaugurate 
it at their own peril Gandhi’s plan was definitely based upon certain 
tenets. One was spinning. A second was not to drive the Englishman out 
of India but to convert him into a servant of India That did not mean 
that he tolerated Imperialism. “ The Love of my conception, ” said he, 
“ if it is as soft as a rose petal can also be harder than flint ” His wife and 
his eldest son had to experience the harder variety. “ I had thought I had 
gamed Subhas Babu ” said he, “ for all times as a son. I have fallen from 
grace. I had the pain of wholly associating myself with the ban pronounced 
on him. ” He equally deplored that he had to be a party to the disciplinary 
measures taken against Dr. Khare and Vir Nariman His attitude towards 
Englishmen was similar The charkha has become part of his programme of 
love. A society which anticipated and provided for meeting violence with 
violence, would in his opinion either lead a precarious life, or create big 
cities and magazines for defence purposes The erstwhile village republic 
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perhaps be prepared to consider the question of military as well, as an interim 
measure but the prmciple must be conceded m unequivocal language and 
unambiguous spu?it The resolution of the Working Committee has indeed 
attempted some such thing It has reaffirmed its faith m non-violence and 
expresW its fears about the disestablisTiment of the military It is easy 
to describe this position in witty language as a i^exson facing East hut walking - 
West Parodying is a cheap pastime particularly m p6litics but spiritual 
adi ancement is not accelerated by sallies of wit or humour 

If the process of transition from violence to non-violence m national 
affairs is to be effected smoothly, you cannot get it by a kaleidoscopic shake 
so as to place all our stiategy m a new design We must, therefore, prevail 
upon Gandhi to view our failmgs with sympathy and exercise his judgment 
so as not to allow sternness of justice to stmt its generosity After all Gandhi 
is the doctor and we are the hospital Without him we cannot get his treat- 
ment, without us he may pursue his experiments nevertheless, but not on 
a nation-wide scale Durmg the few years left to him, it is his duty to give 
and our right to get his best for the world Let us not exaggerate the effects 
of the Wardha Resolution and get mto a panic saying that hereafter the con- 
structive programme is doomed The Working Committee has only hesitat- 
ed to make a revolutionary change m its existmg policy, it has not reversed • 
its policy Non-violence is still its pivot The Constructive Programme is 
still non-violence m action Panic always emanates from a spuit of exaggera- 
tion and those who exaggerate their hopes or fears are those that ardently 
feel for a cause It is the orthodox wmg, therefore, that is apt to fall an easy 
prey to this self delusion Our failures in the past must be an added in- 
centive to an augmentation of effort m the future, not to'a feeling of despair, 
despondency or disdam When the new programme was started, it converted 

the Congress to it The higher nmgs of this programme, will doubtless 
take the Congress to still higher altitudes But as Gandhi himself stated 
there is a spirit of violence m the air We know that if chaos and anarchy 
■ensure m the near future the Congress Mmisters, if m office, will have to 
resort to naked violence which would be destructive of our hopes once foi 
all. If the Congress means to budd anew, it may have to build from bottom 
to top and therefore have to restram itself considerably The times are 
bad enough and worse times may be m store and the very reason for taking 
up office to control anarchy may be good enough reasons for not discreditmg 
ourselves through office Gandhi is positive that the way to non-violence 
does not he through office It is his behef that if we had had enough of non- 
violence, even the British could not have prevented a hearty understandmg 
between the Hmdus and the Muslims After all non-violence is a direction, 
not a destmation It is an attempt and attitude, not an attainment There 
v ill be immediately no more perfect non-violence than there is truth and 
purity, justice and generosity These are perfect positives in a world of 
negatives and all that we can do m our short lives is to leave the atmosphere 
purer and kmdher than we found it m the humble view that all purification 
is corrosion one step removed even as all science is ignorance one step removed 
In the end, one - may recall the prophetic words Gandhi had spoken at 
the conclusion of the sittings of the 2nd R T C in London m 1931 m pleading 
for the recognition of the Congress organization ; 

“ You distrust that organization though you may seemingly 
trust me Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organiza- 
tion of IV Inch I am but a drop in the ocean I am no greater than the 
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men were caught red handed in the act. But Gandhi advised forbearance 
and suggested that “ they should understand why anybody, be he a mer- 
cenary, should consent to go there and act thuswise They must, to an 
extent, believe in their mission Therefore, let not their cries anger you 
Let none of you think of drowning those cries m the cry of Mahatma Gandhi- 
ki-Jai. You have done well in not' shouting counter slogans You have 
thereby sterilised theirs And very little mischief had been done If the 
forbearance is based on Ahimsa, I am sure they would ultimately be stilledv” 
Fortunately the apprehensions entertained earlier and intensified later did 
'not come true at Ramgarh, which had to face not fire but rain 

1 A reference has been made to the dissentient note raised by the different 
groups, passing under the denomination of Communists, Socialists, National 
Democrats, Kisans and Forward Bloc The last two of them made a com- 
mon cause m antagonising the Congress and setting up a parallel conference 
under the presidency of Subhash Chandra Bose at a place which was called 
Kisan Nagar Their object was to reply to those, who held up to view the 
Patna resolution of the Congress Workmg Committee which was to be 
adopted at Ramgarh in order to demonstrate that the Congress had adopted 
an uncompromising policy. They saw loop-holes in the resolution, particu- 
larly in the later half of it, which deteriorated from its intrinsic value No 
sooner was this resolution passed, said Subhash Babu, than MahatmaGandhi 
tame forw ard W'lth the statement that the door had not been banged for 
future negotiations for a settlement He was not impressed by Mahatm^a 
Gandhi’s lengthy remarks on Civil Disobedience That was why m his view 
the British Government ceased to take the Congress seriously What was 
wanted was a determined and widespread effort in order to stem the tide 
and make such effort really effective Their activities should be focussed 
at an All-India Conference of all those who are determined to have no truck 
with imperialism A compromise with imperialism will mean, he added, 
that an anti-imperiahst national struggle will soon be converted into a Civil 
War amongst the people themselves and he asked the question “ should this 
be desirable from any point of view' ’ ” Subhash Babu added, “in the event of 
compromise being effected with imperialism in this country, Indian Leftists 
in the future w'lll have to fight not only imperialism but its new tangled 
Indian allies as well Tins will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
agamst the imperialism will be converted into a civil war amongst Indians 
themselves.” 

The session held its sittings prioi to the National Congress itself and 
had a huge attendance which raised its hands in response to a query whether 
they were ready for a fight. 

The Indian Anti-Compromise Conference 

The Conference was intended to govern all the anti-imperiahst forces m 
the country that were determmed to resist compromise with" imperialism. 
Subhash Babu dwelt upon the contract between the red hot resolutions* of 
the Congress and the statements issued by members of the Congress Working 
Committee on the one hand and simultaneously other remarks made and 
statements issued either by Mahatma Gandhyor other rightist leaders, which 
created a totally different impression on the average mmd He doubted 
whether the Patna resolution which was the draft prepared for Ramgarh 
would have been passed at all but for the pressure exerted by tke Leftists during 
the previous six months. He characterised the demand for Constituent 
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were moving with lightning velocity. Tlie first thing according to him that 
every one had to consider for himself was whether Dominion Status of 
the Westmmster variety could be acceptable to India He was of the view 
that if it had not become a myth abeady, it would, at the end of the war 
“ Britain herself victorious or defeated ” said he “ will never be the same 
as she has been for these few hundred years But this much is certain 
that her defeat, if it must come, will certainly be glorious If she is defeated , 

she will be, because no other power similarly situated, could have avoided 
defeat I cannot say the same of her vietory It will be brought by pro- ^ 
gressive adoption of the totalitarian meanS.” Gandhi was sore grieved 
at the rejeetion by the British Statesmen of the only moral influence, they 
could easily have got from the Congress to turn the scales into Britain’s 
favour Perhaps they did not coneeive the moral influence itself which, 
Gandhi had claimed for the Congress It was clear to him that India’s im- 
mediate objective must be unadulterated indcpcndenee Then he expressed 
his hope on the question of internal disorder and external invasion that 
Congressmen would resolutely decline to have anything with the use of arms. 

The offer of enlarging the Viceroy’s Council was on the tapis The 
Congress could not countenance it both because it swore by independence 
and non-violence and it would be logically drawn into reconstructing Congress 
Mmistries m the Provinces That would mean the Congress becoming a 
vital part of the war machine If Gandhi would have his uay he would /not 
touch any of those jobs nor'grudge those who believed in the aecepted me- 
thods filling all those posts The Congress had to make its choice 

The urgency of affairs based upon the surprises of the European war 
demanded a meetmg of the A I C C and confirmation of the new step 
taken by the Working Committee, coupled with a re-examination of the 
bearmgs of the problem in its many aspects, — particularly in relation to 
the Ramgarh resolution It was almost felt that the Workmg Committee " 
had to sit from day to day, and, if it did not exactly do this, it met, within 
a fortnight of its dispersal from Wardha, at Delhi on the 3rd of July 

In Delhi the old difficulties presented themselves with reinforced em- 
phasis Gandhi agam brought the question of non-violence to the fore 
Pointed attention had been drawn by him to the confusion prevailing amongst 
Congressmen as to the interpretation of their last statement made m Wardha 
on 21st June Certam newspapers and individuals, includmg Congressmen, 
had begun to believe that the Committee had given up non-violence as an 
mtegral part of Congress pohey, m spite of two clear paragraphs in the 
Wardha resolution emphatically and unequivocally declaring that policy 
Accordingly Gandhi felt that the Working Committee should re-state the 
position to the effect that it exclusively rehed upon Congress Volunteers, 
pledged to non-violence and to Congress discipline, in order to deal with 
internal disorders to the extent that was possible, and all co-operation 
of our volunteers and Civic Guards with other similar organisations must be 
on a non- violent basis On the question of meeting external invasion, 
Gandhi owned that the Working Committee never had any occasion to 
determme the Nation’s duty up till then, but, considering the proved futility 
of violence to defend the Nations of Europe, he felt that there was sufficient 
indication for the Workmg Committee for coming to a decision But till 
that hour came he felt that the Workmg Committee must keep an open mind . 

In this view it followed that Congressmen must not have anythmg to do with 
Military trammg or activities calculated to make India military imnded. 
And therefore the Workmg Committee,' he felt, could not but view with 
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Ramoarh and After 

The new Congress j'^ear, t e., the post-Ramgarh period witnessed as in 
the previous years a repetition from the hps of high placed men of Jthe same 
slogans and shibboleths as in the previous months In his swan song, Lord 
Zetland who was shortly to give place to Mr. Amery, as the Secretary of 
State for India, virtually bade farewell to this country with his final repetition 
of the now well-known platitudes that negotiation, not dictation was Britain’s 
aim in the settlement of India’s constitutional policy That the Indians 
themselves should play a vital part in devising a sort of constitution best 
suited to them, but that Britain could not wholly dissociate herself from the 
.task for reasons rooted in the history of the past 200 years. After repeating 
the usual statements about the Princes, Defence, the Minorities and British 
interests and the eighty million jNfushms, he answered the new point raised at 
Ramgarh, by saying that if C.D were started the Government would be bound 
to take full measures to counteract it Finally he asked the question “will 
the Congress refrain from closing the door upon that unity of India, which 
they themselves so passionately desire"? Upon the answer which the Congress 
party will give to that question hangs the future fate of India ’ ’ The occasion 
for this statement was that the Government sought the Parhament’s approval 
for the continuance of the Governments by proclamations under section 93 
of the Government of India Act With this exit Zetland, enter Amery As 
we bid good bye to Lord Zetland it is but right that we should call attention 
to the Working Committee’s resolution at Ramgarh recording its deep 
regret on the assassination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the wounding of 
Marquess of Zetland in the Caxton Hall Tragedy by a person said to be an 
Indian. The Committee attached no political significance to this unfortunate 
act of violence, nevertheless it wished to reiterate its conviction that all 
such acts are injurious to the national cause I 

Satyagraha now became mevitable and the Congress gave full considera- 
tion for the situation in the country as it developed since Ramgarh and the 
necessity for preparmg the counUy for Satyagraha The Provmcial Congress 
Committees had bestirred themselves to vigorous activity, in pursuance of 
Gandhi’s directions and began to function as Satyagraha Committees, 
enrolling Satyagrahis active and passive The reordering of internal affairs 
and the earnest and thorough pursuit of the constructive programme were 
the duties demanded of them. And it was a clear injunction that those 
members of Congress executives who were unable to take the prescribed pledge 
and shoulder the burden of a struggle under the disciplined guidance of the 
Congress were required to withdraw from their executive positions. The 
fulfilment of the conditions was a condition pre-requisite to Civil Disobedience 

Neither Drift Nor Dash 

The situation that developed in April, TQ^O was such that it was no 
exaggeration to say that politics was dnftmg on the high seas. The boat 
■i^s simply floating on the waters for the Captam did not know his destina- 
tion. Political parties were playmg Defence games. Either side hesitated 
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“While fully agreeing that private armies and organisations for 
furthering political or communal objectives by intimidation or force 
' are objectionable and should not be permitted, the Committee point 
out that there IS ho analogy between such armies and Congress volunteer 
organisation The Committee trust that the Ordinance is not intended 
and will not be misused to suppress lawful activities of such volunteers 
and direct Congress volunteer organisations to continue their normal 
activities ” 

"It is understood that the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
fixed for September 15 will be held in Bombay. 

Gandhi’s emphasis was all along on a non- violent state Tracing the pro- 
gress of events chronologically, we note that the resolution of the Worlang 
Committee on September 14, 1939 embodied the' principle of co-operation 
with Britain in war time on certain conditions What was the co-operation 
contemplated therein ? Let it be remembered that Gandhi had stated in 
his first interview with the Viceroy that he would offer unconditional co- 
operation, and later explained that what he offered was moral co-operation, 
not material 

It IS just possible that on September 14, 1939 when the Working Com- 
mittee passed its historic resolution on war , — t e , hardly a fortnight after 
its outbreak the Working Committee and Gandhi were thinkmg of different 
meanings of co-operation, for it was not till long after that Gandhi explained- 
his proffered unconditional co-operation as moral in character, and that was 
in answer to a virtual challenge from a newspaper in London It is evident 
now that Gandhi has all along been thinking of only moral co-operation 
both for himself and for the Congress 

The point came up for clarification after the fall of France on June 14, 
so that the atmbspheie had altogether changed by the time the Working 
Committee met on June 17 atWardha The question of non -violence assumed 
practical importance The differences on the issue came out in all their 
polarity In Delhi the question assumed an added importance by virtue of 
the practical bearing of the decision on the issue of the demand and the 
offer to be made, of and to, the British Government, Gandhi stood up for the 
demand of Complete Independence being acknowledged now and here by 
Britain, andfor the offer of moral support by India The Workmg Committee 
agreed with Gandhi in respect of the demand but differed in respect of the 
offer 

V 

The difference was really one based on a prmciple It was not a difference 
based upon a personal element and the attitude of India towards Britam 
All were at one in condemning the Fascism of the day as well as Imperialism 
If Britain shed the latter, and proved the fact by acknowledging the Inde- 
pendence of India, she would be no longer guilty of Imperialism on the 
one hand, and, on the other, would be able to negotiate the co-operation 
and support of a free India This sentiment was clearly expressed when 
Gandhi said on December 4, in a cable to the News Chronicle “ I am anxious 
as a friend of Britam, bound by many personal ties, that she should come 
out victorious — ^not because of superiority in arms but because of her will 
to be just all along the line ” 

It would thus be seen that, though they agreed that a free India meant 
well by Britam, yet they differed on the issue as to how a free India should 
be organised and equipped Those who would concede the correctness of 
making the future free India a non-viplent State, would still halt because 
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and fights the battle to a success without falling a victim to arrogance or 
inertia. 

Great events took place in the governance of the Empire Lord Zetland 
made way on the 10th May, 1940 foi Mr Amery at the White Hall. Mi 
Amerydiad been out of public life for three or four years, prior to that 
he had been apasona giata for a number of years and filled more than one 
position in the Cabinet His was one of the six names of the coming men 
whose sympathy in the opinion of Mr Edward Thompson, who had visited 
"Wardha in the autumn of 1939, would ensure a correct solution of the 
Indian problem India knew the ultra-Conservative views of Mr L S 
Amery, although a “recent” publication Ly him on India appeared to show 
him in more presentable colours than earlier If, therefoie, anyone allowed 
himself fondly to believe that Mr. Amery had turned a new leaf in the book 
tou ards India he was very much mistaken as was amply evidenced by his 
utterances and attitude during his term as Secretary of State for India 
Amongst the six names referred to by Mr. Thompson was that of Mr Winston 
Churchill ^\ho coupled it with the Premiership of Britain and mentioned 
111 November 1989 that the change would come off in six weeks from then 

Winston w'ho went to South Africa as War Correspondent in the Boei 
War and took to arms was captured by the enemy and escaped after ajournej'^ 
of three hundred miles on foot That w'as how he shot into prominence 
apart from being the son of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill Winston 
Churchill could, it was hoped on all hands, hasten the speed ofwar and wage 
it to a victory. But with a man of Churchill’s quick decision and firmness 
of action, the country knew it must be prepared for Gallipollis as well as 
]\Iarn rivers Coming to the Indian situation Churchill was spoken of highly 
by English friends who visited Wardha on theur own mission in the wintei 
of 1989 He was the man that believed in giving his enemy “a good beating 
and a- generous treaty.” This, he said, was what the Britisher gave South 
Africa and this is W'hat he would plan for India He could either open the 
door and admit you into his confidence or bang the door against you and say 
“Martial Law' and no damned nonsense The Indian situation would, it 
was anticipated, therefore be no longer hanging between the ten a firma 
and the high skies For seven months Britishers had been playing at hide 
and seek Now came the time and the person for a straight talk and a final 
termination of this sickening stalemate 

But disappointment was clearly in store for India Shortly after the 
Government had changed in Britain, two notable pronouncements were 
made, the one by the King of England and the other by Mr Amery The 
24th of May has been since the death of Queen Victoria observed as the 
Empire Day It was inauguarated by Earl Meath. Year in, year out, the 
day has been celebrated now for 40 years and the celebration of 1940 bore 
special importance, in that the King of England gave a broadcast on that, 
day w'hicli lan as follows 

“I speak to you today with a new vision of this Empire before my 
eyes Now that it has come into conflict and sharp comparison with an 
evil system W'hich is attempting its destruction, its full significance 
appears in a brightei and more certain light There is a word which 
our enemies use against us imperialism. By it they mean a spirit of 
domination and lust of conquest We, free peoples of 'the Empire, 
cast that word back in their teeth . . It- is they who have their evil 
aspirations Our one object has always been peace ” 
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If, however, the Congress meant this proposition seriously, the Govern- 
ment of the country w'ould witness the transference of power from the 
British to India, only with the certain knowledge that Congressmen would 
work it for all their wwth, for war The Government would then be working 
not according to party lines but all together— including whomsoever the 
Congress considered worthwhile But the Congress must sincerely work 
for war It should mean good-bye to non-violence If the nation could 
whole-heartedly work for the w^ar effort in the name of the Congress, it would 
get independence If the Congress was sincere it need not go to the Govern- 
ment in any weakness Government were very anxious to get Congress to 
help them It was doubtful whether the Congress had the full picture of the 
Government’s anxiety According to Gandhi’s plan, Government would 
only gain moral support They won’t get a single soldier or^a single rupee 
But they would get the moral support, which was much more than thephysical 
support Whenever Gandhi meant moral support, he meant this, that the 
country’s moral support would work out a change in the nature of Britain. 
That was his objective He represented the dumb mind of India. The 
registered members of the Congress and the dumb masses, if he went to 
them, might or might not show the non-violence of the strong in their own 
lives but he had no doubt they would show the aspiration and he proposed 
to work that way “ I do not know” said Gandhi, “whether my appeal 
‘To Every Briton’ mil not be resented in high quarters but I know that it is 
not up to now ” 

It is difficult to describe the measure of tension that must have prevailed 
at the time of the deliberations that led to the Delhi decision which was 
ratified at Poona Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan immediately resigned 
from the Working Committee at that very sitting at Delhi The rest of 
the details are naturally private But the importance of Ae occasion was 
such that Gandhi felt called upon to disclose them in a statement which was 
immediately published at the time, in which he advised as a disinterested 
but staunch friend, that the British Government should not reject the hand 
of friendship offered by the Congress The Congress had to choose between 
his principle of Ahimsa and the resolution as passed Accordingly, the 
resolution represented the considered policy of the Congress 

Gandhi’s Statement on the subject dated Wardha July 8, 1940, was 
appropriately headed. 

“Whose IS the Blurred Vision’’’ 

“I have just seen the news that the Woiking Committee’s fateful resolu- 
tion has been released to the press It was passed in my presence, but I 
wanted to say nothing before it was actually released for publication 

“It will be a profound mistake to suppose that members passed five 
solid days in wrangling They had to discharge a heavy responsibility 
Though logically the resolution is no departure from the Ramgarh resolu- 
tion, it IS an undoubted departure from its spirit The letter often remams 
constant, the spirit changes Up to now, for one reason or another. Con- 
gress policy was no participation in the war except for the moral mfluence 
that the Congress can exercise if the vital demand was satisfied of Britain’s 
own free will Such was not the position of all members of the Working 
Committee Hence, at a critical moment, every member had to make up 
his or her mind independently of the rest ^The five days were days of 
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Asked whether a Constituent Assembly on the lines of those m Canada 
and South Africa would not suit India, Mr Amery showed scepticism, and 
stated that different country requires different plan of working, and what 
suited to Canada and South Africa, may not suit India at all He expressed 
the view that India’s mternal, external and strategical positions do not 
permit her a Constituent Assembly on the lines introduced in other Dominions 

Asked what should be his suggestions fo Indians at this critical moment, 
Mr Amery said • “ Iwillbe very happy if the Congress works in co-operation 
with the Viceroy.” 

Asked what would he think m case the Congress uistead of co-opeiating 
with the Vicero}’’ started Cml Disobedience movement, Mr Amery said • 
“I do not know exactly what the Government has in its mind, but it will 
be no doubt really very unfortunate if the Congress does something which 
is incompatible with the present situation ” UP 

It was made doubly clear that India had no place in sharing the freedom 
that might result from the war but was only to bear the full burden in 
standmg the blows and the buffets of such a war Only Sir Stafford Cripps 
on his return from India had a good word to say for the country His 
pronouncement at this juncture in theHouseofCommonson October 26, 1939 
was of considerable value in that it commended the Constituent Assembly 
as the one solution and means of salvation for India’s problems and India. 
The statement is quoted in full : 

INDIA’S FUTURE 

Sir S. Cripps on Congress Demand 

“ I am convinced that India’s salvation remams in a Constituent 
Assembly,” said Sir Stafford Cripps in course of an exclusive interview 
to the ‘United Press.’ 

“ The Congress everywhere,” continued Sir Stafford “ took the most, 
active part m the agitation and worked hand in hand with the intellectual 
section of the working classes. The Congress has now begun to deal with 
the question as to how the moral power of the people could be organised 
to the bestadvantage in order to bring their points to the notice of Parliament 
There is a growing feeling amongst all classes of Indians that Parliament 
pays very little heed to Indian affairs. The Congress demand is national in 
character, embracmg all shades of popular opinion and is a manifesto of the' 
masses Yet it is to be feared that the British Government would disregard 
a manifesto of this nature. The result of this would be the outline of a plan 
of a Civil Disobedience, which the Congress believe should bring the whole 
moral power of the people in support of the demand The final weapon 
m the armoury of the Congress Civil Disobedience would be a proclamation _ 
of a whole-sale strike throughout India. The peasants and labourers hold 
the belief that Congress will liberate them from landlords, and the capitalists 
and it was precisely for this reason that the Congress has made a powerful 
impression upon the nation. Most of the Indians to-day are anxiously 
lookmg forward for a lead from the -Congress They expect everything 
from Congress, and they are opposed to Mr. Jinnah’s scheme of dividing 
India. Their watchword is ‘concentration of all efforts in order to obtain 
freedom ’ Mr. Gandhi is a convinced adherent of a peaceful policy and 
considers that every appeal to physical force weakens the influence of moral 
power, and is a vote of censure upon the invincible power of truth It iss 
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they want to impress help from India by virtue of their rulership over 
India ; or will they have the help that a free and independent India can 
give ^ My individual advice has already gone My help always has been 
promised Acceptance of that advice can but enhance their heroism But 
if they cannot accept it, I advise, as a disinterested but staunch friend, 
that the British Government should not reject the hand of friendship offered 
by the Congress.” 

Here a momentary digression— but one only seemingly so, may be per- 
mitted The 1st week of July was preceded by certain conversations between 
the Punjab and Bengal Premiers and the Congress leaders at Delhi The 
Maulana himself had met Sir Sikandar This was resented by Mr Jinnah who 
said that the Premiers had no authority or permission to discuss or come to 
any adjustment over the head of the Working Committee of the League 
He had not given any permission either to do so regarding a Hindu-Mushm 
settlement In an exchange of telegrams between Sir Sikandar and Mr 
Jinnah, the former hoped that there could be no objection to his meeting 
Savarkar and his conferring with Congress leaders regarding the Punjab _ 
situation Mr Jinnah replied that he could not agree to Sir Sikandar seeing 
Mr Savarkar as an intermediary. Regarding the Punjab situation, Sir 
Sikandar might see the Congress leaders as the Premier of the Punjab 
The Hindu leaders were welcome to see Mr Jinnah regarding Hmdu-Mushm 
question The atmosphere that prevailed soon after the Delhi decision and 
Its antecedent events was such as to raise, if not the hope, at least a vision ~ 
of a possible agreement with the Government of India on the one hand and 
therefore an equally possible agreement between the Congress and the 
Muslim League It was under such circumstances that the Slaulana as 
President of the Congress felt emboldened to address a telegram to Mr Jinnah 
requesting Mr Jmnah to treat it as confidential, Mr Jinnah gave an 
immediate reply and released to the press both the telegrams. They are 
given below 

From Maulana A^ad to Mr Jinnah 

“ I have read your statement of July 9 The Delhi resolution of the 
Congress definitely means by national government a composite cabinet not 
limited to any single party. But is it the position of the League that 
she cannot agree to any provisional arrangement not based on two 
nations scheme ^ If so please clarify by wire ” 

Maulana Azad further requests Mr Jinnah to treat it as confidential 
Mr Jinnah’s reply • — 

“I have received your telegram I cannot reciprocate confidence 
I refuse to discuss with you by correspondence or otherwise as you have 
completely forfeited the confidence of Muslim India Cannot you 
realise you are made a Muslim show-boy Congress President to givl' it 
colour that it is national and deceive foreign countries ^ You represent 
neither Muslims nor Hindus The Congress is a Hindu body If you 
have self-respect resign at once You have done your worst against 
jFeague so far You know you have hopelessly failed Give it 

about that time that Subhash Bose was arrested and when the 
” orking Committee at Delhi had not paused to take notice of Subhash Babu’s 
arrest there was a question, naturally why it was passed over Gandhi 
himself was questioned about it on his return journey to Wardha from 
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Sudelens, Czechs, and Slovaks , and 1 cannot understand the aigument, 
if it IS put forward on the hosts of democracy, which deprives a majority of its 
rights, in order to protect a minority. It may be necessary to modify some of 
the rights of a majority, and to get them to agree to such modifications, as 
the Congress has willingly agreed but you are not justified in taking away 
the rights of a majority because you assert that you desire to protect the 
minority. If you do so, you are, in fact, converting the maionty into the 
minority. 

-It is essential, if you are to have democratic government, that 
the minority should obey majority rule, and that is what happens in this 
country every day of the w eck If you accept democracy, if you set up a 
democratic system, wduch is to ascertain which class or caste, or party is 
in the majority, you must then accept the results of that demoferatic system, 
and, at the moment, whether you like it or not, the Congress Party is in the 
majority in British India 

Professions and Practice 

Before making one or two practical suggestions of what might be done 
to resolve the situation, I desire to mention one other matter. That is 
the effect upon the European situation and upon our difficulties in Europe, 
which our refusal to grant a further measure of self-government to India 
at this time is likely to have I believe that effect loill be shown in three ways 
First among a large number of our own people it will demons^ate the un- 
reality of the Professions of this government about the freedom and democracy 
which they desire and will, thereby, seriously diminish the unity and ihe force 
of our war effort Secondly, I behev'-c that among neutrals, and particularly 
m the United States of America, where there is very great interest in the 
Indian situation, it will reinforce isolationist and anti-Bntish tendencies 

Thirdly — and tins fact we must face fairly and squarely — a hostile 
non-co-opcrativc India, with all the dangers of conflict in India which that is 
bound to bring, if tempers arc exacerbated, is certainly not going to help us 
m our difficulties, and may become a grave hindrance. 

IVhat I suggested was that if w'e profess to be fighting this war 
for freedom and democracy and deny it to a part of the British empire 
which, on our own admission and on the Governor-General’s admission, 
is fully fit for sclf-Govcinmcnt, the Indian people will say, “ This is only 
another caSe of the British professing one thing and' doing another ” I 
believe W'e have to make up our minds, therefore, whether we are genuinely 
determined not in words but in action, to give Self-Government to the people 
of India — and I believe that if we did so, we should be able to welcome 
that country as a great and powerful ally and friend for all the years m the 
future — or whether w'e are to ally ourselves with the leactionary Indian 
princes, as v\e have been doing in the past, for a joint exploitation of the 
Indian people by the British Raj and the Indian princes 

New Elections ^ 

Mliat then ought our reply to be to the request put forward by the 
Indian Congress for the elucidation of our war aims and intentions as regards 
India I suggest that it ought to be made, and made now, upon lines some- 
w'hat of this kind 

The Indian people can be assured that our immediate objective is 
Self-Government for the Indian people 
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“ Whatever the future may bring us it is my conviction that our full 
freedom will not come without struggle and travail and sorrow. In this 
world of war and conflict, we may not escape the price of freedom To 
expect otherwise is to delude oneself That future will ultimately depend 
on the strength of the Indian people and on the organised power of ^the 
Congress To the increasing of that organised strength, therefore, all our 
energies must be direeted.” 

No unnecessary secrecy was made about the differences m the Working 
Committee, and the high pressure at which the resolutions vcrc pressed 
through the A I C C Different groups came into prominence, openly at 
that body Unconditional co-operation nas the slogan of the Royistgroup 
while conditional co-opcration was the call of C R Conditional moral 
co-operation was the view of Jawaharlal Unconditional moral cooperation^ 
was well known to be the recommendation of Gandhi, though he was not present 
at Poona But after the Poona session, Gandhi drew a clear line between 
the advocates of pure non-violence and the rest and it was expected that 
resignations of Working Committee members w ould follow But Rajendra 
Babu hastened m Lahore to state that there was no such likelihood till further 
developments took place 

Gandhi ivrote — 

“ If the advocates of pure non-violence find ihcmscK cs m minority 
in the A I C C. it w'lll be their duty to come out of the Congress and 
thus serve it better Conflict is certain if they remain inside Majority 
group W'lll have to pass a resolution which advocates pure non-violence 
otherwise it cannot be accepted This will lead to differences and 
conflict which is not m the way of non-violence Non-violence w’lth- 
draw's and makes w'ay for others After resigning, the minority group 
in the Congress should take to constructive programme lielping the 
Congress m matters where they agree with the majority If the army 
of truly non-violent persons is thus raised, I am sure, thcAVorking 
Committee’s resolution will be regarded a God’s gift ” 

When the Delhi resolution was confirmed at Poona, there w ere rumblings 
all over the country and scarclungs of hearts. On the one hand, there were 
a few who thought they had been nd of this intangible, impalpable, religious, 
mystic Virtue of non-violence brought down from its exalted heights of 
extramundane interest to the grim, matter-of-fact realities of work-a-day 
politics But the vast bulk of the population were overpowered with grief 
Gandhi, the leader of the nation for 20 long years, who had covered m two 
decades the progress of two centuries and brought down the puissant British 
to terms with the Indian Nation, should have been, at a critical moment 
in national history, dropped like a hot potato and been lost to the nation 
Hot indeed he was, for virtue is hot, Dharma is unapproachably hot, non- 
violence IS hot beyond all touch, but it was wrong to think that he was lost 
to the nation, nor was it the fact that he was played out He was not played 
out because that moment was one of those ever recurring moments in 
the history of all great men and all great movements, which mark the 
commencement of an epoch A similar question was asked in 1934, when 
Gandhi after suspendmg the Civil Disobedience, mass and individual, ceased 
formally to be a member of the Congress but in the succeeding years, his 
leadership was in evidence every day and every minute of the activities of 
the Congress In fact, there appears to be a periodicity about the events 
of human history even as there is about the functions of the human organism 
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were running fast at any rate for France. The fall of Danzig, the over- 
running of Czechoslovakia, the rape of Poland, the attack on Holland and 
Belgium and Norway, all these were but mcidents m a developing w^ar which 
culminated on the 14th of June in the fall of France The Workmg Com- 
mittee of the Congress was m session on the 14th and the news of the tragic 
surrender of France which trickled dowm on the radio on the 15th and 16th 
burst in upon a dumbfounded world on the 17th The disaster of Dunkirk 
had just preceded the tragedy France fell. And what next ? Hitler was 
irrepressible The invasion of England was on his brain and the fall of France 
gave a grim reality to his fanciful boasts and bravadoes If England was 
invaded where would India be ? India had for over a century and a half 
been made to tic herself to the coat tails of England. It did not require 
much imagination for the Congress not so much to realise its position — as to 
confiun once again, if confirmation was necessary, that its considered object 
was complete independence for India After nearly a week’s cogitation, 
the Working Committee passed a resolution involving vital points. The 
study of the positions taken up at Wardha would be made still easier if it 
IS brought in the knowdedgc of the public once again, what they doubtless 
knew at the time that it was just on the eve of its sitting at Wardha in June 
that Gandhi had WTitten his famous letter ‘To EveryBriton’and was waiting 
to deliver it to the Viceroy for transmission to the British Government* 
His whole frame of mind w as naturally set in tune with that event Suddenly 
he saw* a new* light All the past history of the Congress vanished out of 
his view as if it w ere a morning mist that was dispelled by the rising sun 
A conflict had now* come definitely into more marked being than ever before 
How could Gandhi, with such pronounced views, so far removed from the 
accepted conventional view’s of the day, lead the Congress ? Even at 
Ramgarh, three months carlicr^he had mooted, nay emphasised the contin- 
gency of his going out of it Importimity and exhortation retamed him 
At Wardha in June the position merely repeated itself. His draft shows 
Ins abounding sorrow over the fall of France, for the humanities associated 
with which the defenders were as much responsible as the aggressors The 
victroy itself was w’orthless The Congress should feel proud for the weapon 
which it furnished as a substitute. Should that weapon be merely a weapon 
of the weak ? It must be employed as a w*eapon of the strong, — as effective 
substitute for violence m time of internal commotion and possibility of ex- 
ternal aggression. Here lay a duty upon the Working Committee. If it 
adopted the new* weapon, would it not be breaking with its past or betraying 
its teust? True, it has been employed against the British But it could not 
solve the communal problem The suggestion that acceptance of office 
was the remedy was fruitless. For Congress could not think of office without 
adequate power or suitable atmosphere. If Congress could notabstam 
from the use of force, Congress must not seek power, imtil it accjuired non- 
violent control over the masses That meant a revolution m Congress 
mentality The Workmg Committee would be guilty of betraymg their 
trust really by abandonmg non-violence. It must accordingly declare to 
India that it would lead the nation to a discarding of arms m repellmg foreign 
attack and would develop a band of non-violent men who w’ould become a 
living w'all against the aggressor This requires a purge of its doubtful 
members or preferably a voluntary retirement of those who have no faith 
m non-violence That solves also, mcidentally, the question of Civic Guards 
. backed by violence There could be no co-operation that way, nor could 
the Congress make any material contribution to the war chest The Congress, 
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The British Ministers kne^Y how very grave the British situation had become 
since Munich and they were so appalled by the gravity that they put off 
the demanded declaration as long as they could. The Congress, said Gandhi, 
exercised restramt (which Col Amery had grievously erred m underrating), 
in the postponement of Civil Disobedience in order not to embarrass the 
Government. But for that restramt, a conflagration might burst forth, in 
his view, whose effect no one could foresee The Science of Satyagraha 
was not without a mode of application in spite of the internal weaknesses 
Congress restrain t^Jiad its limits There Avas just a suspicion that the British 
authority Avas taking advantage of the restraint to crush the Congress 
Numerous arrests of Congressmen began to take place as the result of the 
opposition on the part of so many members of the A I.C C to the ratification 
of the Delhi Resolution at Poona ‘ If that suspicion is proved to be well- 
grounded,’ said Gandhi, ‘nothmg on earth can possibly deter me from 
adopting some form of Satyagraha ” “ But it is my prayer” he added, 

^‘and correspondingly it null be my effort, to prevent it until the clouds 
lift from Great Britam ” 

Hardly had a w^eek elapsed smee this “ shaking of the manes ” by 
Gandhi Avhen the Viceroy published Ins noAv famous statement of August 
Sth, sending an adA^ance copy of it on tlie 4th from Ootacamund to the 
President of the Congress, and uiAuting hun for an intcrvicAA about the 20th 
of that month. The statement Avas an elaborate one and cannot be published 
m full But its contents may be summarised for ready reference. Tlie 
Viceroy after his mtervicAvs with the various political leaders and m consulta- 
tion with His Majesty’s Government was authorised to invite a certain 
, number of representative Indians to jom his Executive Council and to 
estabhsh a War Advisory Council He made tw’o clear points about mmo- 
rities and the machmery for buildmg Avithin the British CommonAvealth a 
new constitutional scheme A\hen the time came. Government Avere m 
sympathy Avith the desire of the Indians to make the latter primarily the 
responsibihty of Indians themselves subject to the fulfilment of certain 
obligations On the question of the mmorities he regretted mabihty to 
transfer Government to any system Ai'hose authority was directly denied 
by large and poAverful elements AA'ho could not be coerced mto submission 
to such a Government. 

The Viceroy’s Statement came m all too suddenly. Hope mtensifies 
expectation but when the unexpected happens, hope is apt to be easily satis- 
fied. That Aias how it satisfied the moderates but not the Congress 

To the seasoned Congressman, there Avas much in the statement that 
IS an avoidable repetition TVfliereas the Viceroy’s Orient Club speech spoke 
of Dommion Status withm the Westminster Statute, the Viceroy here spoke 
of ‘ free and equal partnership ” If partnership is free there is freedom to 
break it also and this right of secession is the much prized element of the 
WesLmmster Statute In effect, therefore, the tAvo could be equated to 
though to the Congressman who demands immediate declaration 
of Independence, the difference betAveen TAveedledum and Tweedledee Avas 
of no practical interest. 

When we asked for National Government, we haA’-e before us, trolled 
out once agam the same old expansion of the Executive Council That was 
Mt even Dyarchy. The Congress Avould not look at the proposal If the 
N^ional Government was formed at the centre, A\nth the reappearance of ' 
^mxiA^cial Cabinets, if the Constituent Assembly as such was conceded and 
the British GoA’-emment undertook to arrange it forthAAith, if the veto of 
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to pursue under the conditions at present prevailing in India and' the world 
in regard to external aggression and internal disorder ” It was doubtful 
whether the resolution though it only stated that it absolved Gandhi in 
regard to Military and Police matters, did not really relieve him of all respon- 
sibihty, including leadership of Satyagraha Could he lead the movement 
with this resolution on paper ? ‘Then would it be his opinion that no Satya- 
graha was possible, unless the Congress was agreeable to the elimination of 
the Indian aiiny or did Gandhi on the contrary hold that the British Govern- 
ment had practically vanished on the fall of France, that India was practically 
independent and order her affairs on a truly non- violent basis ? Not that 
Gandhi must say what he will do when he is m power, for he himself cannot 
say what he may do, but that the nation must make a beginning even from 
then and placing the matter before the people and canvassing their support 
for the new idea. What he could not bear was anyone saying that our 
volunteers might be peaceful or violent That would cut him off at once and 
there was the parting of ways 

The thoughts coursmg along men’s mind at the time were somewhat 
as follows . ’W^s it a parting of ways that took place at Wardha in June 
1940 ’ Having studied in outline the different stand-points involved in 
the so-called crisis m the Congress, we must now proceed to answer some of 
the questions that have been raised by well meaning friends of the Congress 
in this connection Does Gandhi believe that the country is prepared for 
this experiment which really is the consummation and climax of his ideas 
Have all people, m his view imbibed his high spirit which alone can justify 
his experiment and without which it would be hazardous to contemplate it ^ 
One might as well ask when professors examine candidates and declare them 
to have passed the test is it suggested that the candidates are equal to the 
professors in knowledge and learning ? No, you pass your matriculation 
examination if you get a certam percentage of the marks in each' subject 
and on the total 35 per cent generally entitles one to a pass. That is to say, 
while the candidate’s knowledge is 35 percent his ignorance is 65 per cent And 
even so only 22 per cent of the candidates are.passmg the test There is, 
therefore, a heavy shortage m the number of passes and an equally heavy 
shortcoming in the measure of knowledge. Yet the Universities run, the 
professors examine, the parents educate, the boys struggle Judged the 
standards of a University of which all of us are ardent votaries, where is 
anything wrong in urging that if the Indian Nation has passed its examina- 
tion in Non-cb-operation m 1920, Passive Resistai^ce and Civil Disobedience 
in 1921 and graduated in Satyagraha in 1930 and 1932, it may attempt an 
M A. or honours course in the self-same Satyagraha in 1940 or 1941 Should 

we not hurry up while yet the founder of this new University of life is alive, 
while we can receive a post-graduate course and guidance from him It 
IS no use saying that when the Satyagraha army of non-violence is not ready, 
we cannot dissolve and disestablish the duragraha army of violence It is 
true that even as nature abhors vacuum, politics tod does abhor it and some- 
thing must rush m to fill it But if no attempt at all is made to prepare 
that something which must be the substitute, the dread of vacuum must 
always remain there. It is the old story of leammg to swim without dipping 
in the waters The two processes must go on pan passu In fact, both 
are the same process with but different stages. An analogy like this implies 
that there should be a give and take in the transitional period Of course, 
there must be The politicians can ask for the Police and relax the military 
or vice versa. Gandhi himself is not against the police for a while and will 
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India the constitutional issue underlying it and'the immediate reconstruction 

of the Central Government, confronting it For the first time, they made 
clear the oft repeated charge that they would not part with power till the 
Greek Kal ends It is a declaration virtually that the ‘present autocratic 
and irresponsible system of Government must continue so long as any group 
of people or the Prmces as distinguished from the people of the States or 
perhaps even the foreign vested interests raised objections to any constitu- 
tion by the elected representatives of the people of India. Such an assertion 
was a direct encouragement and incitement to Civil Disorder and strife and 
amounts to a fatal blow to all willingness to compromise and adjustment of 
claims This in'" essence was the verdict of the Working Committee when it 
met at Wardha once again on August 18, 1940. Once again, Gandhi and the 
members of the Workmg Committee had to face one another to pass through ^ 
another of those severe ordeals that had confronted them and from the 
latest of which Gandhi had absented liimseK in Poona But as Poona had 
been primed up in Delhi a fortnight previously and as Gandhi was present 
at Delhi to bear the full fruit of the discussions and the differences it could 
be safely said that there was no break m the continuity of contacts bet^\een 
him and his colleagues , 

The position after Poona and the Governmental pronouncement were 
not so simple as it appeared to be at first sight There were very delicate 
and intricate issues that were bound to arise from time to time It was true 
that the Indian demand was spurned and those that made the offer and 
those that objected were alike thrown into the arms of Gandhi It was 
natural that he should have been asked to advise on the position It w as 
equally natural that he should have felt that he could not, for the reason that 
he could not put himself in the new atmosphere It was not as if, as some 
people thought, the negation of the Poona offer, practieally mould the bar 
between himself and his colleagues, — apart of course from the principle 
itself Gandhi did not share the view', for he knew' that the people would 
press the Congress to seek power from time to time There w ere not a few m 
the country who felt that the reality of the war could not be ignored and 
equally that they could not neglect the opportunity of entering the army 
Their contention was that the fate of nations being in the balance, they must 
mobilise manpower and nothing should be done to prevent the production 
of munitions or the progress of mobilisation It would thus be seen that if a 
national army was a necessity, such an army would at once be in the course 
of formation All those who accepted the Viceroy’s statement would go 
that way m the interests of their own community The Executive Council 
would be responsible to the Viceroy and the members would have to engage 
themselves in extensive recruitment The situation was such that if Gandhi 
were a party to the Poona Resolution, he would feel that he would be himself 
recrmting If Poona Resolution held the field, a few thousands going to 
jail would be useless J ail going, itself, would be one aspect of violence then 
It was no use having C D for the people would be shot down , or if there 
was mass Civil disobedience, there would be violencfe m its wake The Sikhs 
e t inclined to join the army Sir Sikandar’s plan of co-operation would 
equa y want recruiting and perhaps would want a Mussalman aimy to be 
pre eminent Thus whatever national or semi-national character might be 
^ven to the army, the fact would be that the plans would be upset by 
themselves who would (everybody) have a finger in the pie, 
leea the flame of communalism and seek each to make his own army ‘superior ’ 
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organization and if you find me a place, if you trust me, I invite you 

to trust > the Congress also ” ' 

The fact is we are handling a new science We are not acquainted with 
the elements of it We aie to solve problems which thousands of years and 
himdreds of experiments have not been able to solve Into our midst has 
come a new scientist and we have helped to constitute his laboratory ^ Let 
us labour together and make new discoveries which will yet save Europe 
from eternal perdition Our scientist is not merely a man of science, he is 
a well-kno^vn expert in Art and it is thus that he has built this great work 
of Art called the Indian National Congress We, "who have co-operated 
with him m raising this monument shall not be parties to its destruction 
And if we desire the leadership of such a rare emanation of the Divine, we 
must deserve it Let us, therefore, at this crueial moment indulge neither in 
despair nor in derision There is no reason why with a little more patience 
on one side, and a little more forbearance on the "other, the Congress may 
not be made the instrument it is destined to be, to carve out a new world 
hastening the reahzation of the poet’s dream. 

The Bridal time of Law and Love, 

^ The gladness of the World’s release, 

^ When, warsick at the feet of Peace, 

The Hawk shall nestle with the dove 

Sueh were the thoughts kindled in the minds of Gandhi’s orthodox colleagues 
during the momentous day following France’s fall. ^ 

The grim resolve of the Working Committee to meet at frequent inter- 
vals and the warning given to all members thereof to keep themselves in 
readiness to obey all urgent summons, coupled with the decision to summon 
the A ICC attheendof July, 1940 impressed the nation with the serious- 
ness of the situation In the meantime, the office was whipping up^he sub- 
ordmate committees with regard to the organisational and preparatory 
measures which the committees might be taking to get ready for the hour 
of trial Pledge forms were widely circulated A deputy of the Working 
Committee Sri R S Pandit was sent round the provinces to gather full and 
first hand mformation regarding the volunteer movement Information 
was required to be furnished through fortnightly reports on the maintenance 
of discipline in the Congress organisations, the particular groups, if any, in 
them, the nature of their activities and how far they were hampering Congress 
work and whether there was any indiscipline. That was not all A ques- 
tionnaire was circulated for mformation covering the steps taken to popularise 
Khadi, establish contacts with Harijans and minorities, the efficiency of 
office work, the reaction of Congress members as well as of the public to the 
preparations for the Satyagraha, the co-operation of the subordmate com- 
mittees as well as the local boards m this behalf, propaganda work carried 
on and framing camps held in the provinces On their part Government 
pursued repression with redoubled vigour carrying on its programme of 
arrests and imprisonments, searches and detentions on a heavy scale. The 
Congress was serious about its work ahead The fall of France was certainly 
a landmark m the development of the war, and one that justified another 
interview between the Viceroy and Gandhi The latter was “ invited not 
as a party, or a leader at all, ” as Gandhi himself wrote, “ I was mvited as 
a friend, to help him, if I could, to come to a definite conclusion, especially 
to interpret the Congress point to him,” and this at a time when thmgs 
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■Working Committee, it wns necessary to co-ordmntc them both. At that 
time, the fate of the Biitish Empire nas hanging m the balance and it was 
no vondcr that the commiimlics like the Sikhs and others nere tlnnking in 
terms of armies. That also accounted for the doubt in some eminent men’s 
minds about the British Government accejiting the Poona Resolution, for the 
British had not the intelligence that some people had given them credit for 
In the aggregate everyone felt that Gandhi should be given a free hand 
and that he might ask the Working Committee to revise its resolution But 
it was felt that it should be done tlirough a nen Working Committee, as 
the majority of the Working Committee had too far committed themselves 
to the Poona Resolution. Outside the Working Committee, it was said the 
retiring members would retain their positions and give cent per cent loyalty 
Gandhi did not agree in this view and felt it a vTong position Because 
if thev gave cent per cent lovalty. nhat prevented tliem from remaining 
m the Working Committee It means that they n ere agreeable to a reversal 
of a policy. Not to do it would imply a mental resers ation and an uncon- 
scious dishonesty. If a nev Working Committee v as formed serious mis- 
givings vould arise about the position and conduct of the retiring members 
for it would be impossible for them to subscribe to all the things that Gandhi 
would be vTiting m the name of the Congress Of course, it was open for 
them to revolt They had already done that and they must now’ either fall 
in or retiie While the Congress was taking a new phase with non-violence 
taking tlie foremost place and Gandhi ns its Chief Executive Officer. The 
new’ committee must subsciibe to a total acceptance of non-violence and to 
this end, it must not be a heterogeneous body with difTcrcncc of view’ on the 
application of non- violence. But they neither revolted nor fell in with the ' 
new arrangement they would be retiring allowing Gandhi to trj’ his policies 
and principles without obstruction or conflict in spite of any provocation 
or propaganda of Gandhi They would keep themselves under restraint 
w’lthout displaying their logic because thbir aim would be to give Gandln 
full chances for his work But an attitude like that m which prominent 
members of the retiring Committee w ould not take charge of their respecti\ e 
provinces but promise merely not to revolt jior to air their views w ould not 
serve the purpose of Gaudhi One could not say that they need not deter 
him at all for Gandhi believed that they did and would He didn’t want to 
lose C R. or Jaw aharlal but he did not w ant to have his resolution at Wardha 
passed although there was a mechanical majority m favour of it When 
it was suggested that Ins leadership should be terminated at Wardha and 
relieved of Ins task, it was felt that if he w'as a General, he must not have 
agreed to be absolved and he must have insisted upon resignations of those 
who could not have accepted his faith But he felt, he had not thestrengtli 
to ask for it m (June 1940) in Wardha He had not the strength again in 
Wardha that day (August 1940) to ask hkew ise People might say from the 
Viceroy dow mvards “ Oh ! you are seventy and you speak as though you 
A^Quld live another twenty years ” But Ins' reply was, it was not a personal 
factor, though of course, he felt the force of w’hat others said 

There were several alternatives before the Committee One view was 
io suspend the Working Committee and let Gandlii take the w’hole busmess 
an his hands. In the alternative, m place of those members who w ould retire, 
new ones having faith w’oiild come in Rajen Babu might be the President 
Surely, there weie ten members m the Congress who would answer the need 
But Gandhi felt that he was like an engmeer in charge of a dam, onty he was 
aSatj'agrahic engmeer and just as all sub-engmeers should obey the engineer’s 
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grave alarm the attempt made m an organised manner to prepare India 
for military defence (Let it be remembered that we are talking of the 
beginning of Delhi meeting and not the end, and therefore the military 
defence contemplated herein related to Civic Guards and not the military 
s aid promised for India’s defence m the Delhi resolution ) 

For facilitating the study of -the evolution of events as they were shaping 
themselves from week to week it would be just as well to prepare the narrative 
of events happening at Delhi in the 1st week of July, 1940 with the resolution 
that was actually passed by the Working Committee on the political situation 
But here in Delhi as there at Wardha a fortnight earlier Gandhi drafted a 
resolution of his own which was replaced by the one that was passed , The 
Workmg Committee re-examined the whole situation and felt “ more than 
ever convmced that the acknowledgment by Great Britain of the Complete 
Independence of J[ndia was the only solution of the problems facing both 
India and Britam and that as an immediate step in giving effect to it a pro- 
visional national Government should be constituted at the centre which 
though formed as a transitory measurCj should be such as to command the 
^ confidence of all the elected elements m the Central Legislature and secure 
the closest co-operation of the responsible Governments in the Provinces ” 
The Working Committee declared that if these measures were adopted, it 
would enable the Congress to throw in its full weight in the effect for the 
effective organisation of the defence of the country This resolution came 
up for repeated analysis, as often as it was mis-understood and mis-repre- 
sented It was the identical resolution passed by the A I C C at Poona, 
as will be presently seen and it was construed by Mr Amery into a demand 
for overhauling the whole constitution during the prosecution of the war 
and it was further construed into a demand for Responsible Government, 
when all that was demanded was that it should command the confidence 
of all the elected members of the Legislature A responsible Government 
should command the confidence, not of all the elected elements, but of the 
majority element which returned it to power Such an arrangement would 
mean fresh elections to the Federal Legislature which would raise the 
question really of overhauling the constitution as Mr Amery said For the 
Federal part of the Government of India Act Part II had been suspended 
at the commencement of the War That was why the Delhi Resolution 
spoke of the confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature. 
This running commentary has been given in order to fix in the mmd of the 
reader the fullest significance of the Delhi Resolution, which repeated the 
demand of a declaration of India’s Independence and the Establishment of a 
provisional national Government prerequisite to “ Congress throwing full 
weight in the efforts for the effective organization pf the defence of 
the country ” , 

To maintain continuity though it may involve anticipation of events, 
the Working Committee’s Resolution on Ban on Volunteer Organisations 
IS given here below ' 

The Congress Working Committee concluded a six-day session, which is 
one of the longest in recent times, after passing a resolution this morning 
on the Government notification regarding volunteer organisation 

The resolution says that the Committee are not in a position to under- 
stand the real purpose underlying this ordinance as it is too widely and 
vaguely worded and liable to abuse in its application 
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strength which he was not willmg to use because he was ‘displeased and^angry ’ 
He felt he had not that strength but they agreed that he should develop it 
by taking up the Congress and training it only, that appeared to offend the 
rest or when he wanted certain people to come out and foim the Satryagraha 
wing of the Confess, they were angry ' But the issue was, was it a question 
of forcing a division all at once between those that were with Gandhi and 
others or should the wings be left to be evolved gradually as the distinction 
was settled between the one view and the other, unlike m the case ofKhaddar, 
where the differences developed quickly because they were concrete ? Be- 
tween Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee stood the Maulana 
“a tall, erect and stately figure, with eyes that flashed intelligence and 
inspired awe,” “puzzled and perplexed ” This great leader, this eclectic 
scholar, ‘this Muslim theologian of world reputation” felt that this presiden- 
tial burden was becoming intolerable to him and he wanted to be relieved of 
it His feeling was that, at this juncture which was critical and delicate, 
Gandhi leaving the Congress was not fair, having called him to office Why 
should he raise the question of loyalty, he asked? Was there a single person 
who did not give that wholeheartedly’ No one could have any doubts in 
answering such a question For Gandhi had the feeling that his separation 
from Congress was only to do greater service to Congress He had claimed 
and got the right to carry on propaganda of his views What effect it had 
on his close associates they saw If that was so, what was the good of his 
absolution ’ Things had taken quite a contrary turn and the net result was 
that it looked as though he must remain absolutely silent Supposing he 
went to jail or something happened what would they do’ The atmosphere 
was so bad that one did not trust another There was a loud cry that people 
were ready for Civil Disobedience but when he spoke of Hindu-Muslim Unity, 
removal of Untouchability, abolition of Drink and turning of charka, people 
would not follow. Without an army how could he proceed ’ The people 
about him did not understand non-violence and whatever strength he re- 
ceived, it was from the masses and from their faith in non-violence 

With Gandhi, it was not a question of resolutions and them language or 
committees and their composition, for he was determined not to leave the 
Congress pr the country alone, but to do whatever he wanted on his own 
account He was clear that he would not be able to handle anything in the 
name of the Congress He knew that his intimate coadjutors were under the 
impression that he had done great disservice to the Congress by his writings. 
He was not happy over the Maulana’s reply to the invitation of the Viceroy 
and thought he should have explored further by seeing him He was glad 
that the Maulana would not refuse an invitation, but certainly see the Viceroy 
on other matters as his refusal on the former occasion was decided by the 
terms of the invitation Gandhi further felt that the door must be kept 
open and room should be “left for the standpoint of his colleagues, though 
from his own, it was to be shut Accordingly, he would not enter the fight 
immediately He had himself -written to the English people that they must 
make peace with Hitler That was before France fell He himself would 
take a step whenever he was so mclined Otherwise he said he had no advice 
to tender He had been evol-ving in his own mind, the idea of a fast and in 
solemn tones and to an attentive audience, he announced his determination 
that he wished to fast (to death), stating that he had made it a science and 
suggesting that no one should fast and no' one should ask to go near him, 
bemoaning that all that he had said those three days and done those several 
months had misfired, expressing his own sense of shame and inquiring. 
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the sanction of the Congress was as yet wanting ^ At the same time, everyone 
could readily see the urgency of the issue as visualised by Gandhi. 

Having examined the Delhi offer which would shortly be confirmed 
in Poona as has been done so far in relation to non-violence, it is necessary 
to examine it once again in relation to the scheme of national Gkivernment 
on its merits The question was whether the Congress should without lower- 
ing its-demands work the National Government, in the hope that it will be 
able to elbow its way on to Independence There was no doubt that National 
Gkivemment would brmg in its tram, a number of problems beset with 
difficulties Anything which the Congress did must be honest National 
Gkivernment was given, it must be accepted, all the while knowing, and 
letting the British Government and the world know, that the fate of the 
British was hanging in the balance 

Gandhi imderstood the scheme and'the points involved in 'it, but felt 
that the thing was not tempting enough for him There was a second pomt 
which would clinch the matter for him By National Government, did its 
sponsors visualise the elimination of the Viceroy and the sei vices, by 
which it IS meant not that they should disappear, but that they should be 
disabled and that the Viceroy and Governor-General should submit to the 
National Government, in all matters mcluding military affairs ? 

It was easy to visualise, how the Civil Service could not be dismissed or 
suspended in view of their contractual claims remaining m tact, nor was the 
nation settlmg the constitution and because the contractual claims were not 
being over-ridden, the Civil Service would be the same as in the provinces 
and likewise the Viceroy, though perhaps better off than the Governors 
He would be dealing -with subjects of mutual importance and naturally would 
try to put ideas into force as he would not be functionmg under a law-bound 
Government And m doing so, he might say, thi^ is too bad and cannot be 
done and that would mean resignation by the Executive Such a situation 
must be fought out and well could it be, provided there was an arrangement 
in that behalf And then, the Viceroy could not interfere but would press 
his points and will have only the power of dismissal Supposing the military 
also passed imder the National (^vernment, if the Viceroy felt the military 
to be right and the member to be wrong he must only dismiss the latter 
It IS open to the critic, however to ask, whether the same contingency would 
not arise under responsible government So would it, but the nation would 
be then budding from below while formerly from-above That is, the latter 
would'not be National Government and that was how the nation would fall 
mto a dangefous trap Even so far as propaganda was concerned they would 
be able to put the nation in the wrong In effect it would amount to this, 
that the National Government would be merely expression of the Executive 
Council, for the Viceroy would be not at the head, but would be the head 
‘ of the Government But what happens, whenever the Viceroy dismisses ’ 
If it is said that he will have over-riding powers, he need not dismiss at all, 
for he could simply overiide and it was not likely that any such arrangement 
or understandmg could be agreed to To Gandhi, there was the satisfaction 
that though National Government was not formed it would still leave him 
the processes of building from the bottom The National Government was 
a process of building from the top which was never a part of his plan 
Accordingly, it was Gandhi’s conviction that while the Congress never refused 
any opportunity of practising the exercise of power as it arose, the time was 
not only not come but the time was moppor^ne for such exercise then 
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“no one shall render help by yaw of men or money to the British m the 
war The bureaucracy has our admiration They are showing the grit of 
which they are made ” Gandhi had also written, however, recently, saying 
that there were obvious limitations to the nation’s patience. The patience 
of the nation and its consideratcncss were being taken advantage of to crusli 
the Congress itself With him, it was not a question of independence but, 
m one sense, of Civil Liberty the liberty of the nation’s very existence 
This time Gandhi would not invite himself to jail He did not wish to 
go through that joke. The British Government could not accommodate him 
He told his friends m Wardha that he had given up the idea of a fast But 
it was only for the occasion His feeling was that if he thought he could not 
do any thing effective towards C.D , he could not resist a fast However 
much he might be thinking, he only saw what C.D should not be, but not 
what it should be ^ It was not as if the plan of Satyagraha had the unanimous 
support of the Working Committee. If our opponents i^ere wild animals, 
as was thought to be the case, the offer of Satyagraha at that juncture would 
be to pit ourselves against them and, it must be admitted that it was so 
Only till then, they had been consuming the nation Now let the nation 
go voluntarily The national organisation vas being killed and if the nation 
wanted to save its non-violence at that juncture the nation’s non-violence 
would itself die There was clearly that danger No matter, how delicate 
the situation, how critical the position, when the national organisation was 
itself being imperilled, by slow death by the arrest of persons like S K D. 
Palhval of U.P. and others, the Congress had no alternative but to try 
Satyagraha on a rigidly narrow scale Gandhi wanted light. Every warning 
was welcome to him He was straining every nerve to postpone the event 
There was a terrible agony in him He would not be able to justify his 
existence as Congress leader or Satyagraha leader, unless he chalked out a 
course But if anyone said that he had weakened in his grasp of Satyagraha, 
then he was open to conviction till the last moment. The difficulty was this 
True, it was difficult not to be obsessed by the fact of there being the cause 
for a quarrel When there was such a cause, there was no wisdom in reflecting 
on the course of the quarrel Here camre the difference of views To Gandhi, 
Satyagraha was an elixir. To a few, at any rate, it might seem as a mistake 
Gandhi felt, that if a mistake it was, it was one which he must commit as a 
general Call it mistake or call it experiment, the country had to resort to 
_ it, not for want of any other remedy, but because, though it might be true 
that there was no other remedy, the General must make the experiment 
and therefore adopts this remedy fully believing in it If the remedy would 
not have any effect upon the British, then the primary object of the Congress 
m adopting it to produce an effect on its own people was always there 'D’uth 
and non-violence were already becoming bye words of popular joke It was 
very humorously being said that the Congress had given up non-violence at 
Wardha and Truth at Delhi The former had lost the Congress Mahatmaji, 
and the latter given the Britisher an excuse to refuse India Swaraj for which 
she had abandoned Mahatmaji It looked as if the Congress said that by 
defence of India, it meant defence of Britain in this war. Such turns and 
twists of language were not for the populace to understand They would 
require a straight game and unequivocal advice. They were to get it in 
Bombay 

The time came for India to act She had waited for one year The 
A I C C was to meet on the 15th of September at Bombay and by that time 
over a year would have elapsed since the outbreak of the war The Congress 
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tremendous heart-searching I had produced a draft resolution, which 
almost all thought was the best, if they could bring to bear on it a living 
belief m non-violence, through and througirbr if they could truthfully 
say that such was the belief of their constituencies Some had neither, and 
feome had mdividually the required faith 

“Only Khan Saheb (Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan) was clear so far as his 
own faith and that of his beloved Khudai Khidmatgars were concerned 
So he had decided, even after the last Wardha resolution, that he had no 
place m the Congress He had a special mission and a special duty to his 
followers. So the Working Committee gladly permitted him to retire from 
the Congress By retiring he will serve the Congress all the more, as I hope 
to do Who knows that those of us, who retire, may not be able to give oui 
comrades the faith they seem, for the moment, to have lost 

Rajaji’s Victory 

“Rajaji was the framer of the resolution He was as certain of his 
position as I was of mine His persistency, courage and utter humility 
brought him converts. Sardar Patel was his greatest prize. He would 
not have even thought of bringmg up his resolution, if I had chosen to 
prevent him But I give my comrades the same credit for earnestness 
and self-confidence that I claim for myself I had long known that we 
^ were drifting away from each other in our outlook upon political problems 
that face us He will not allow me to say that his was a departure from 
‘ ahimsa’. He claims that his very ‘ahimsa’ has led him to a point, which 
culmmated in his resolution He thinks that I suffer from obsession owing 
to too much brooding on ‘ahimsa ’ He almost thmks that my vision is 
blurred It was no use my returning the compliment, though half^oking, 
I did I have (no ? ) proof, save my faith, to question his counter faith. That 
IS evidently absurd I could not carry the Committee with me at Wardha, 
and so I got my absolution I at once saw as clear as daylight that if my 
position was not acceptable, Rajaji’s was the only real alternative. I, 
therefore, encouraged him to persist m his effort though all the while, I 
held him to be hopelessly in the wrong And by exemplary patience, skill 
and considerateness towards his opponents, he got a good majority, five 
remaining neutral. I had a fearful moment 

“Generally such resolutions are not carried by a majority vote But, at 
this jiincture, unanimity was not to be expected I advised that Rajaji’s 
resolution should be enforced. And so, at the last moment, the Committee 
decided that resolution should go forth to the world 

" “It was necessary for the public to have this background to the tremendous 
step the Committee have taken for good or ill Those Congressmen, who 
have livmg faith m the non-violence of the strong will naturally abstain 
Fof the moment, however, what they can do is wholly irrelevant 

‘‘Rajaji’s resolution represents the considered policy of the Congresss 
Non-Congressmen, who were eager for the Congress to be free of my religious 
bias to adopt a purely political attitude, should welcome the resolution and 
support it wholeheart^ly So should -the Muslim League and even the 
Princes, who think of India more than their principalities 

“The British Gkivernment have to make their choice 'Independence they 
cannot withhold unless their wisdom is as much blurred, as Rajaji claims 
that mme^is. If independence is recognised, the acceptance of the other 
part of the resolution follows as a matter of course The question is, do 
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effort had been made to avoid conflict vith Britain during her distress 
Even Gandhi’s leadership was foregone. The vow was broken at Poona, 
but the fruit was not forthcoming It only ramained for the prodigal son to 
return to the father after wasting his talents, empty handed, repentant, 
trustful and importunate. Nor was there need for much of importunity 
For filial duty might fail, but paternal affection remained intact. The warning 
of the patriarch might seem hyper-ethical toa piogeny,''steeped m mundane 
ideas, but the passing folly is soon forgiven The returning wisdom of the 
straying fold back to the shepherd made things easy The tension in Bombay 
would have been great had it not been widely bruited abroad that Gandhi 
was resuming his old generalship and that battle v ouM be given to the British 
Only the nation would have to give implicit obedience Non-violence was 
again to be re-installed on the throne of pover, as the arbiter of national 
and international disputes Despite all these leassurances the atmosphere 
was tense but tense not with fear or trepidation but with a certain expectation 
and a certain hope unfolding themselves before the national vision 

Before commencing the proceedings at the A I.C C , the President made 
a statement reviewing the course of events, since its Poona session (See 
Bulletin 5 October 24, 1940 — pp 1 to 22 ) 

The Working Committee passed two important resolutions, one relating 
to the suspension of Civil Disobedience, and the other relating to Kerala 
affairs They wanted to ensure a perfect peace and tranquillity and an 
atmosphere .of non-violence throughout the country before it inaugurated 
Satyagraha But the ei ents of Kerala on the 15th September m which a 
Sub-Inspector of Police had been stoned 'to death were highly disturbing 
and it was thought necessary to send a committee to enquire in the 
complamts of indiscipline brought against the K P C C. and the dis- 
turbances that took place at the meetings on the 15th instant. The Work- 
ing Committee further “called upon all the Congress organisations to stop 
all Civil Disobedience, individual or other, pending definite instructions 
from Gandhi Avho regarded the suspension as indispensable to the success of 
his forthcoming interview with the Viceroy, as a test of the discipline of the 
registered and unregistered Congressmen and all Congressminded men and 
women and also as a short course of obedience to law before recourse to Civil 
Disobedience (should it become necessary) ” 

Within less than a fortnight oftheBombaj’-, meeting on the 26th Septem- 
ber, Mr. Amery spoke once again, this time at the Overseas League In high 
flown language he traced the Indian ideals ofFreedom and said “Whatever 
the domestic political difficulties that confront us in this "period of transition 
in India, it is a bond of union between Indians and ourselves, and for us a 
source of legitimate pride, that the ideals of Freedom which animate them 
has had their fountain head here But he reverted to the burden of his 
song and emphasized the vehement disagreement among Indians themselves 
“ The Congress party,” he said, “objects on grounds of Parliamentary demo- 
cracy to the influence which the Act concedes to autocratically governed 
States The States on their side have shrunk from the extent of interference 
in their affairs conceded to the elected majority in the Central Legislature 
The Great Muslim community refuses to entrust its fate to the control of a 
permanent Hindu Majority ” Mr Amery also drew the conclusion 

that It was “ the prospect of constitutional progress that had intensified 
differences which were dormant under autocratic control ” 
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Delhi. The reply he has given is of more than passing interest and may 
well be included here His contention was that Subhash Babu had not 
defied the law with the permission of the Congress He had frankly and 
courageously defied even the Working Committee 

The A I C C. at Poona only confirmed the Working Committe’s Delhi 
resolution of July 7th, 1940 and explained how while the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in the stn^ggle 
for independence, it was unable m the present circumstances to declare 
that the prmciple should be extended to India’s National defence It also 
desired to affiim that the Congress organisation should continue to be 
conducted on the principle of non-violence and all Congress Volunteers were 
bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of their duty 
and no Congress volunteer organisation could be formed or maintained 
except on that basis _Any of other volunteer organisations for the purpose 
of self-defence with which Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere 
to non-violence In this connection, a suitable statement was issued on the 
political situation by the Working Committee at Wardha which was widely 
circulated by the Congress at the Poona sitting of the A I C C 

It was not as if the voyage of Poona made smooth sailing The resolu- 
tion itself was passed only by 91 votes in favour and 63 votes against 
Amongst the latter were prominent men like Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
Dr, Profulla Ghosh, Acharya Kripalani, Sri Shankara Rao Deo and Hare 
Krishna Mehtab. Rajendra Babu spoke against the resolution 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement before the A I C C. from 
which we take the following 

“As a member of the Working Committee, I must share responsibility 
font It IS known to you that this resolution was not passed light-heartedly 

Independence of India is the Basis 

“ This was not because of the resolution itself or its wording, which 
was in keeping with the Congress policy as declared from time to time 
^The independence of India was the foundation of this resolution, and the 
way suggested for the immediate formation of a provisional national govern- 
ment, as a necessary prelude to the full national government, which the 
people of India would form after a constituent assembly, was the only 
immediate feasible method 

“ The difficulties in our way lay not in the resolution itself but m the 
possible implications of it, which might lead us astray There was that 
risk and danger, but the situation demanded a lead and a definite course 
of action for the sands of time were rimning out for Britain and for India 
We took the risk hoping that the strength and good sense of the Congress 
would prevent any going astray, and the declared policy of the Congress 
would keep us on the right path 

“ Time became an essential factor in the everchanging situation, and it 
was obvious that the Congress could not stay its hand for long There 
had to be a 'quick decision this way or that We had waited patiently 
long enough There could be no longer a passive acquiescence in matters 
which were injurious and derogatory to India 

“ Three weeks have gone by since then and it would appear that only 
one course of action is left open to us Yet it may well be that we should 
put the seal of this Committee’s approval on the Working Committee’s 
decision, and then, soon enough, choose our path 
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“I appeal for cessation of hostilities, not because you are too exhausted 
to fight, but because war is bad m essence You want to kill Nazism You 
will never kill it by its indifferent adoption Your soldiers are doing the 
same work of destruction as the Germans. The only difference is that 
perhaps yours are not as thorough as the Germans If that be so, yours will 
soon acquire the same thoroughness as theirs, if not much greater On no 
other condition can you win the war In other words, you will have to be 
-more ruthless than the Nazis No cause, however just, can warrant the 
indiscnminate slaughter that is going on minute by minute I suggest that 
a cause that demands the inhumanities that are being perpetrated today 
cannot be called just 

* “I do not want Britain to be defeated, nor do I want her to be victorious, 
in a trial of brute strength, whether expressed through the muscle or the 
brain Your muscular bravery is an established fact Need you demon- 
strate that your brain is also as unrivalled in destructive power as your 
muscle ’ I hope you do not wish to enter into such an undignified competi- 
- tion with the Nazis. I venture to present you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest solidiers I want you tp fight Nazism without 
arms, or, if I am to retain the military teiminology, with non-violent arms. 
I would like you to lay down the arms you have as being useless for saving 
you or humanity You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take 
what they want of the countries you call your possessions Let them take 
possession of your beautiful buildings You wil^^ give all these, but neither 
your souls, nor your minds If these gentlemen choose to occupy your 
homes, you will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to be slaughtered, 
but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them 

“This process or method, which I have called non-violent non-co-operation, 
IS not without considerable success in its use in India Your representatives 
in India may deny my claim If they do, I shall feel sorry for them They 
may tell you that our non-co-operation was not wholly non-violent, that 
It was born of hatred If they give that testimony, I won’t deny it Had 
it been wholly non-violent, if all the non-co-operations had been filled with 
goodwill towards you, I make bold to say that you who are India’s masters 
would have become her pupils and, with much greater skill than we have, 
perfected this matchless weapon and met the German and Italian friends' 
menace with it Indeed the history of Europe during the past few months 
would then have been spared seas of innocent blood, the rape of so many 
small nations, and the orgy of hatred 

“This IS no appeal made by a man who does not know his business I 
have been practismg with scientific precision non-violence and its possibilities 
for an unbroken period of" over fifty years I have applied it in every walk'of 
life, domestic, institutional, economic and political I know of no single 
case in which it has failed Where it has seemed sometimes to have failed, 

I have ascribed it to my imperfections I claimed no perfection for myself 
But I do claim to be a passionate seeker after Truth, which is but another 
name for God In the course of that search the discovery of non-violence 
came to me It spread in my life mission I have no interest in living 
except for the prosecution of that mission . -- 

“I claim to have been a lifelong and wholly disinterested friend of the 
British people At one time I used to be also a lover of your empire I 
thought that it was doing good to India When I saw that in the nature 
of things it could do no good, I used, and am still using, the non-violent 
method to fight Imperialism Whatever the ultimate fate of my country, 
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'W'lio asks^at every pause in the cordiae eycle with its systole and diastole^ 
■whether cordiae action is played out Likewise about the peristalsis of the 
intestines, likewise too about the diurnal activity followed by the nocturnal 
rest of the buzzing world Man rests but to wake up Man is passivd only 
to become active once again Yes, there is a dull monotony of world’s 
history which appear to repeat itself, but how often do the issues seemingly 
decided one day not become the burning problems of the morrow * The 
Councils were boycotted and resorted to and boycotted once again Civil 
Disobedience became alternately kinetic and potential Ministries them- , 
selves once run, were later given up In February 1922, the Bardoh resile 
gave occasion for such enquiries, — cynical and perverse How they repeated 
themselves m ^34 has already been referred to Gandhi was considered 
a damp squib in 1924 on his release from Yerawada and again after 1934 
The hme-hght of politics is not for him but when fates project him into the 
arena, he is there and when he is not wanted he slides back with profound 
case from the glare and the dazzle of the hme-hght mto the umbra and 
penumbra of national reconstruction or constructive nationalism Verily 
“it would seem to be the wall of God” as James Russell Lowell puts it, that 
from time to time the manhood of individuals like that of nations, (reversing# 
the order of Low ell) should be tried by great dangers or great opportunities ' 
If the manhood be there, it makes the great opportunity out of the great 
danger, if it be not there, the great danger out of the great opportunity ’ ’ 
Having preached from housetops the right, yea the duty, of a civil rebellion 
and having recognised equally the right of Government to hang men for it, 
he once again emerges out of his retirement and leads the nation, to prove 
that the deprivation of freedom resulting from subjection and slavery is 
“a moral WTong, a political blunder and a practical misfortune ” The 
fountain spring of authority does not emerge like a force from without but 
dwells m every citizen as a vital principle. Experience shows that the place 
of the wise general when not m action should be often . in the rear, or the 
center than the extreme front. The secret of permanent leadership, it is 
said, is to know' how to be moderate. H Gandhi is extreme, people say he 
IS mad, if he is m the rear, people ask whether he is not played out Have 
they ever acknowdedged that he is at any time played m or that he has at 
all played the game ’ 

A passage might well be recalled from an article of Gandhi published 
on 31st July, 1940 

“ If I retired from the Congress at Bombay m 1934, I did so to 

render greater service Events have justified the retirement The 

present isolation too has the same motive behmd it.” 

Verily “one touch of nature maketh the world km,” and likewise one 
touch of bureaucracy hath made India km, all these two centuries. At a 
tune, therefore, when it appeared as though the little crack, m the solid rock 
of the Congress was threatenmg to widen into a fissure, a gap, a yawming 
chasm, came the answer of Mr. Amery m the House of Commons when 
Mr Sorenson raised a very relevant question on the^ situation in India 
The non-challance and the self-complacency with which Mr Amery denied 
the gravity of the situation in India were combated m a challengmg tone by 
Gandhi who in spite of his isolation from the Congress to use his own words, 
flattered himself with the belief that the large part of the public still sought ' 
his guidance and would continue to do so, as long as he was believed to 
represent the spirit of Satyagraha more fully than any other person in India. 
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the whole position Tliose wlio stayed behind should not go to jail delibe- 
rately or through earelessncss The former ^\ould be criminal, the latter 
excusable but wrong This imposed a mighty restraint on tlie part of the 
country which must immerse itself in the Constructive Programme (C P.) 
For the C P was much more than Civil Disobedience (C.D ). In C D one 
might make a mistake, not so m CP. The CP. vould create an clectnc 
atmosphere If all vent to jail they would lose the Constructive Programme 
and couldn’t do anything in jail lie vas clear m Ins mind that no Congress- 
man should go to any place and ask people not to pay or participate in var 
effort for a great danger would arise out of it What would hapjien after 
the arrest of Vinoba ’ Of course Gandhi would giv c permission to Jawaharlal 
but could not batches of people be taken? Tlic difficulty, however, was how 
w'as Gandhi to know who was true and who was not true amongst those who 
had signed the pledge? So, he began with one and made it two and it 
rested with him what later he should do If there should be anarchy in the 
meantime, he w ould be preparing his materials for meeting it Like Columbus 
sailing Asith fomr, two of whom were taking the soundings, he would be 
sounding the depths of feelings in the country After sending Vinoba 
and Jawaharlal, it would be for him to face, the question whether he should 
use the reserve There was a feeling on the one hand, that a beginning with 
one should not be made light of Did not Dandi Jlarch begin thuswise’ 
An humble beginning v\ould have great potentialities Butsucha view would 
not appeal to all If one person should go, w ould not the thing look artificial ’ 
If that one was a part of a senes, people could understand Every body 
wanted to preach even resistance If thev spoke and were not arrested, the 
process w ould be of the pacifist brand They vs ould speak vs ith temperateness 
and gentlemanhness, but whence vsould the electric atmosphere emanate’ 
Would not the immediate effect be to end this struggle which Gandhi vs anted 
to begin’ Again to say that no Congressman should speak on the war, 
would not that be opposed to the instructions of the A I C C and the W C 
that the country should carry on propaganda ’ Tlicy vs ere in the month of 
October, its middle, the next two weeks would be intensive propaganda for 
enrolling Congress membership, — propaganda m everv village to vusuahse 
the people To stop all this and say that Vinoba vsould begin at Wardha 
did not appeal to all 

"The atmosphere vs'ould certainly not be electrified that vs ay No 
one knew Vinoba Should they not at le.ist interpret vs hat Vinoba was 
doing’ One man could not electrify with 999 keeping quiet Gandhi 
thought otherwise, it w^as a pretence to say that the vs hole of India vs as vvith 
them then The Congress would only be able to indicate its position to the 
world and furnish a proof to it that it would not die in ignominj This 
was a preparation for a deadly war and he was not prepared to allow every 
signatory to the pledge to go to jail The thought ot Vinoba came to him 
after he returned from Simla Gandhi’s approach to the problem was unique 
There could be more than one approach to the problem and fundamentallv 
people in close proxmiity had different approaches It might be surprising 
tor one school of thinkers to hear that no political results were intended 
The freedom of Hindustan, they said, not civil liberty, should be the objective 
To shift the emphasis suddenly from one to the other was not only a mistake 
but was dangerous as well They were not of the view that they had decided^ 
not to take power, whenever there is the sight of power they should jump to 
gr^p It To place a limited demand before the world is wTong To stop 
a meetings would be to break the back of people and create an atmosphere 
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the minorities and the Prmces upon the form of democratic government in 
India to be, was ehminated, — all before the fall of France, then Congress 
might have given thought to the proposals, but after the fall of France, after 
the clear weakenmg of the Empire idea, after the imequivocal demand for a 
declaration of complete independence, the Viceroy comes foi ward with an 
offer of a kmd of Constituent Assembly which was demanded in September 
’42. When that was demanded, he brushed it aside Now when the 
Congress demanded down-right Independance forthwith, the Viceroy 
spoke of free and equal partnership 

Invitation was sent by the Viceroy to the Maulana to meet him before 
sendmg the “very early answer” on the pomt, if possible not later than the 
21st of August as to whether the Congress would feel able to 30m with him 
in the Central Government and the War Advisory Council “ I readdy 
conceive” ivrote he, “ that it might be convenient for you to discuss the 
matter further with me before you send me a formal reply on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress ” and after givmg his tour programme, he added, 
“ I shall be very glad to see youand any friend whom you may care to bring with 
you at any of these places at any time convenient to you Should you desire 
to pursue the matter as I have suggested m conversation, before sendmg me 
a more foimal reply to this invitation Perhaps you would be good enough 
to let me know whether you would see advantage m this and if so what date 
and tune would be convenient to you ” The Viceroy was anxious that 
effect should be given with as little delay as possible to these decisions, and 
added that he was concerned to announce the personnel of the two bodies 
by the end of August or the middle of September. The President enquired 
how far there still remamed chance of further discussion when the Govern- 
ment had already thought fitto announce a definite line of action. In reply 
the Viceroy stated “Pohcy of His Majesty’s Government is set out m my 
statement And it is my hope that withm its terms, the Congress will feel 
able to join with me, m the Central Government and the WarCouncir’and 
he repeats the words in mvitmg once again, “should you desue to pursue the 
matter m conversation before sendmg me a more foimal reply to my mvita- 
tion.” The President did not find any meetmg ground for the Congress 
m the terms of the declaration of August 8th, where other questions apart 
there was not even a suggestion of a National Government and dechned the 
invitation. 

Shortly after the Viceroy’s statement and the correspondence betjveen 
him and the President of the Congress, the Secretary of State made his 
pronouncement m Parliament on the 14th of August, but before adventmg 
to it, it IS necessary to make a reference to a speech he had delivered at 
Blackpool on the 11th August which did not attract at the time the attention 
it deserved. 

The Blackpool speech was soon followed by Mr. Amery’s announcement 
in the Commons on background of political controversy m India and the 
deadlock, which had led up to the recent statement by the Vieeroy. 

Naturally a critical occasion arose m the whole history of India durmg 
the time of war Apart from the October speech by the Viceroy, evasive 
and disingenuous, which inevitably led to the resignations of the mmistries 
nnd the somewhat conciliatory pronouncement by him at the Orient Club 
in January 1940, it wiU be admitted that the Viceroy’s pronouncement of 
August 8th and the Secretary of State’s pronouncement m the Commons, 
constituted together an authoritative verdict on the political situation m 
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There ^^as a rush of people olTering Saljngrnha m the different parts of the 
country Gandhi issued a statement m %\hich he once again %vaincd the 
country that “extra precautions must be taken to prevent demonstrations 
following the arrest of leaders ” In the following week, a number of import- 
ant leaders were arrested m dificrcnt provinces All spectacular demonstra- 
tions vere strictly avoided and when Sri B G Khtr, cx-Prcmier of Bombay 
was arrested, the Bombay Governor issued instructions that “every courtesy 
should- be showm to Mr Khcr ’’ Mr Amcry, however, was lacking both m 
courtesy and sense of humour and m answer to a question concerning the 
arrests of former ministers, he said 

“ Congressmen m prison will have plenty of opportunities for 
correspondence and study At the end of the w-ar, they could bring 
foward a constructively thought out plan, upon winch Indian public 
opinion could work and which could then be con%crtcd into actuality 
with the minimum dclay'^ ” 

By the end of November, most of the ministers and parliamentary 
secretaries and many members of the A I C.C found their way to jail There 
was perfect peace and order, except for one or two incidents, which marred 
the good name of the mo^ ement towards the end of November 10 10 Wien 
the premier of Bihar was arrested, a crowd gathered and made demonstra- 
tions, which led to a lathi charge by the police in Patna In Laliorc likewise 
there was a lathi charge by the police following the arrest of Mian Iftikaruddm, 
the President of the Punjab P C C when, while he was being taken to the 
police station, an unknown jicr^on in the crowd was reported to have 
thrown a brick bat at the police Gandhi therefore took precautions by 
sending instructions to P C. C S that notice of Satyagraha be given only to 
local authorities and that public notification was not necessary. 

The new year saw the President arrested and also witnessed the decision 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema to join the Saty'agraha movement In thcN W. F 
Province the Premier who ofTered Saty'agraha was arrested and released 
Dr Khan Saheb repeated his activities but was not arrested again In C P. 
the Government ceased to arrest women Satyagrahis 

In the month of November 1940, the Congress members of the Central 
Legislature, who were asked by the Working Committee m August 1939 
not to attend its meetings, except to retain their places technically were 
permitted to attend the special session in that month in order to throw out 
the finance bill relating to the viar and demonstrate to the wide world that 
India was not with the Government in war effort Jlr Bhulabhai, the leader 
of the opposition, referred in the course of his speech to the demand fora 
National Government and said “what is demanded is a very simple, easily flexi- 
ble, workable arrangement We w'anted no revolutionary change during the 
course of the war What the result is, is known to every body Amd now apart 
from the Congress; apart from those who have spoken, every single individual 
representing public opinion has realised that -what Bntam wants is that we 
should lend our name, that vve should lend our moral support, we should place 
all our material resources and that we should be their instruments in carrying 
on this war and popularising them In other words, we should work for our 
masters Thatdemand, I am quite certain, will not be met and cannot be met” 
Simultaneously with the opening of the campaign the object of which 
was to establish the right of speech, the right of free expression of opinion 
m witing was also taken away by a special ordinance which was promulgated 
in Uctober 1940 and Gandhi gave up the publication ofhis three weeklies from 
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Withm no measurable distance could we hope to build up a real national 
army 

One might ignore the Poona Resolution But so long as it was retained, 
the power for holding together the National organisation would be gone 
The more Gandhi saw and thought, the more he felt confirmed that the 
resolution was a profound error committed at Wardha, Delhi and Poona 
He had purposely abstained from attending Poona because he did not want 
to force or overbear the A I C C While congratulating the Working 
Committee and the A I C C on the courage of their convictions, he could 
not bind himself to the erroneous character of that resolution That resolu- 
tion was an error and must be retraced If Gandhi’s scheme was enforced 
he would no doubt be able to give an occular demonstration But that 
was all in the air as yet He could not then show anything tangible but he 
knew that the Working Committee had thrown away twenty years’ experience 
m the twinkling of an eye ^ He was receiving enquiries from earnest friends 
devoted to the cause of non-violence for advice in relation to their own 
longstanding programme of service vis-a-vis the Poona Resolution Without 
suitable changes in the Poona Resolution, he found it difficult to guide the 
Working Committee, for he found that the non-violence of the Congressmen 
was not vital They could not actively organise for violence on the one hand 
and their non-violence was not infectious on the other The Congress had 
to be guided in this critical position and to that end demanded a revision of 
the whole policy of non-violence Gandhi had no doubt that according to 
his lights, he must say they had bid good-bye to non-violence He was not 
the man to say ‘no ’ if he could lead the battle to a successful issue He 
had admitted always his incapacity to guide the Congress but he would still 
plunge, though not in the name of the Congress nor on the issue of independ- 
ence for that meant only internecine war There was reason to believe that 
he had given warning to Col. Amery, not to think that he could take advantage 
of all the indulgence shown by the Congress Embarrassment or no em- 
barrassment, weakness or no weakness, battle would be given to him That 
position itself restored Gandhi’s prestige and brought him nearer to inde- 
pendence but not to independence He would take independence when he 
had settled with communahsm but at that moment for the British to raise 
the issue of communahsm was Jbhe last stage of degradation That Col 
Amery should have had the hardihood to say the Muslims, the Depressed 
Classes and others, were all minorities was degradmg. The Congress could 
not have without non-violence an agreed constitution So long as Col 
Amery sprang any association on the Congress and lately he ' sprang the 
Princes, Gandhi owned he must accept defeat but it was too much.- There 
was the amplest ground for him to give battle but that was personal to 
himself He didn’t hope to carry with him in his argument or campaign, 
the Working Committee or others Had he however any plan ? No, 
because he harked back to his helplessness. He could not effectively guide 
his colleagues They had asked him to attend the meeting He attended 
He was bound to give battle and he would but not in the name of the Congress, 
still as a Congressman, who had served the Congress for twenty years 

The fact was, that the differences between Gandhi and the members 
of the Working Committee were there from heel to head so to put it They 
were not merely concerned with the resolution whatever that be , if they did 
not offer the battle then they had to face humihation. Even if Gandhi and 
the Congress were functioning on different planes, the two battles must be 
co-ordinated ; despite the theoretical differences between Gandhi and the 
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Jawaharlal’s conviction and sentence for 4 years R. I. was made the 
subject of an interpellation in the House of Commons, where on November 
7th, Mr. Amery made light of his sentence when he stated, “obviously it is 
not a question of altering a whole constitutional problem, because a particular 
individual has been tried by the courts ” 

A fortnight later Mr Amery made some surprising remarks about the 
sentence passed on Jawaharlal Nehru “In any case,” he said, “Pandit 
Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the executive but for law. If, the 
sentence is judged by him to be excessive he has the right of appeal In 
any case, he has been in prison under the ‘A’ category, under which he is 
allowed books, his own quarters, company of others, frequent letters, personal 
interviews and a great many compensations which deprive him of little except 
liberty to go about repeating the speeches he has recently made ” 

Mr Amery showed the same callousness A month later on August 
1st 1941, when in reply to a demand for amnesty, he stated “let those who 
insist on going to prison have their will ” Things promised to move fairly 
briskly in India. It was not as if Gandhi’s offer of one Satyagrahi could be 
regarded as the whim of a saint ill-acquainted with the intricacies of politics 
or the mighty power of puissant state like Britain 

When in the 1st w'^eek of November the Working Committee met once 
again, once again was the question of fast raised WJiy was that so ? This 
time it was not merely fast by itself, but fast as an alternative to Mass Civil 
Disobedience Gandhi felt that he had these two alternatives before him. 
He apprehended that with the I C D , M C D would follow' and with M C D. 
he apprehended violence So the fast was calling him But surely, Gandhi 
who had controlled two movements previously, one Individual and the other 
Mass, in relation to violence, could control and stop the I CD. w'henever 
there was suspicion of violence People understood that he was their leader 
and that Non Violence must hold the field The Socialists also would be under 
his control, for that was well known Any odd instances would be within the 
range of his forgiveness “When Nadir Shah was at Chandni Chowk and a 
whole loot was going on at Delhi, lo and behold, he raised his hand and every 
body stopped, one soldier with his upraised sw'ord on the neck of his victim 
dropped it Your word will be obeyed ” 

There were no two opinions on the issue, w’hether they w ould obey his 
orders or not They might have been pained by what Gandhi wrote, but 
they knew what he ^v^ote was correct The people shed tears that they were 
not able to convince him, but shedding tears they accepted his discipline. 
Without his leadership they were certain they could not proceed And 
convinced or otherwise, they obeyed his orders Gandhi’s opinion, however, 
was that once M C D was begun, it could not be stopped It must not be 
forgotten that when Chauri Chaura had occurred, M C D was not begun, 
was not even definitely contemplated Once M C D was declared they 
could not stop it and by stopping it the people would be crushed The 
technique of M C D was such, that once they started it, it was dangerous 
to stop it He felt there was no atmosphere for it Had he not said so in 
loud tones repeatedly'? Or if they began, they must tolerate violence An 
alternative proposal was to send people from the register one by one, so that 
thirty to forty thousand men could be sent to jail This was no small matter, 
for if done according to discipline, and on a big scale, the lamp of nation- 
alism burns bright and clear and courage and confidence would grow. 
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orders m regard to the Krishnasagar dam, even so he must get obedience 
It was a different matter if some of these sub-engineers died or did not exist 
butlaeing there their obedience too must be there Of course, it was’possible 
foi anyone to question the very capacity of the engineer or to point out the 
want of his all-round perfection but the criterion lay in the acceptance of 
non-violence. Once that was granted all else would follow It was, however 
the differences upon this fundamental question that had led to the fission 
and once the vacancies were filled up having regard to this point there should 
be no difficulty about conflicts Difficulty was at the very origin of things 
whether the Working Committee members were equally clear that they 
accepted or could not accept Gandhi’s view of non-violence as the starting 
point as well as the destination of all political life People might feel, that 
the Congress Committee was being converted into a society of saints, compel- 
ling obedience under all circumstances and that way while violence chopped 
off people’s heads, non-violence might' chop off people’s minds To make 
a long story short, it was felt that the need of the moment was the solution 
of a practical question and that was this. Gandhi must be made leader in 
the coming campaign of non-violence and a new Working Committee must be 
given to him The loyalty of the outgoing members was to be the loyalty 
of the soldier, not of the agent Neither party need quarrel with the other 
, too much Gandhi felt that it was not a question of the separation of the 
sheep from the goats Gandhi himself might not be able to foretell what 
kind of Satyagraha might come off But whatever it that be, he wanted the 
support of the Maulana, Vallabhabhai, C R and Jawaharlal 

There was another difficulty. What should be the issue on which 
Satyagraha should centre? Gandhi was not willing to make independence 
the pivot He would rather desire that things should be left to him and that 
he would decide whatever he considered lit 'as the immediate issue The 
situation was, however, urgent It was not a question of this issue or that 
nor even of Satyagraha or something else but it was a question of human 
dignity. The country could not tolerate what was happening Young men 
who would have been volunteers in the Congress and prime movers were 
being taken away m hundreds. Abeady over two thousands were in prison 
Labour organisers were taken into custody everywhere Conferences were 
being prohibited Home internment was becoming a common practice 
while the orders were being scrupulously obeyed, arrests were being made 
and prisoners were treated as detenus without trial Persons were directed 
m the districts (1) to report themselves in the police station on every Monday, 
{2) not to take part in any subversive movement or indulge in any anti-war 
propaganda, (3) not to converse, communicate or associate with any school 
•or college students, (4) not to attend meetings of any kind, (5) and to notify 
in person departure from one place to another to the police at least 24 hours 
before the time of departure and to report the times as well Subhash Chandra 
Bose himself was arrested at his Calcutta residence on Elgin Road under the 
Defence of India rules on July 2nd, 1940 Thus the situation became difficult 
to endure and make people feel that that should be the last Working Com- 
mittee meeting As a practical proposition, the reconstruction of the Work- 
ing Committee and the rescinding of the Poona Resolution held the field 
Should the five adherents of Gandhi at Poona resign or should the dissentients 
resign ’ Neither course appealed to Gandhi and he began to think as follows • 
He repeatedly reverted to the absolution that was given him, why then should 
he take the burden of guiding the Working Committee’ His capacity was 
that of an individual. There seemed to be an impression that he had some 
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sideiations, not that he did not value Parliamentary activity but the less 
hold Parliamentary mentality had on them, the better Mere Disqualifica- 
tion of candidates would not reduce Congress influence m the country 
That was no reason why Congressmen should not exchange their seats in the 
Legislature for better seats in the prisons They need not visualise the 
contingenc)'^ of Gandhi’s arrest Government won’t be perturbed even if 
he fasted They would even create an atmosphere in their favour and when 
life was fliekenng they would discharge him to die outside So long as 
Gandhi was fated to live he would guide the movement If he was bound, 
the eountry w'ould throw up new leadership When Congressmen w'ere 
imprisoned, a sueeessor need not be appointed in c^ery case Instructions 
w'ould be issued in regard to Heads in Distriets If a meeting was prohibited, 
the meeting should not take place If an individual w as prohibited, it should 
be otherwise Personal orders had to be defied but orders regarding meeting 
should be respected and m the former case people had to proceed like Brahma 
Dutt, a young man of the Ashram who was iiermitted to offer Satyagraha by 
Gandhi during the sittings of the W C , wdio after giving due notice raised 
the slogan and moved about the streets of Wardha repealing it, gathering a 
following as he w'ent along, which gamed in \olumc and vocifcrousness and 
constituted his regular audience, as he went on speaking too He walked 
up SIX miles straightway, on his way to Delhi on foot, and the police being 
hard put to it to follow', requisitioned a car and he was arrested the next day 
and convicted He was the second Satyagrahi To continue the details 
of the I C D Select methods had to be abandoned, no type or cyclostyle 
machines w'erc to be used unless they were to be surrendered on demand 
They must be used and kept openly and when taken away, should not be 
replaced Further instructions were issued as the movement progressed 
The processes of administration and investigation incidental to the 
inauguration of the movement w'ere gone through in each pro\'ince with 
clockhke regularity, and the movement began to take shape, as membei 
after member of the Working Committee and of the Legislatures and A I C C 
offered himself for arrest In some provinces. Government chose to detain 
certain members without w'aiting for them to offer Satyagraha Vallabhbhai 
and Bhulabhai, Sarojam and the ex-Mmisters of Bombay, the Speaker and 
President of the Legislative Council were all detained In Madras, the 
Ministers offered Satyagraha and were convicted Only the Speaker, the 
Chief Parliamentary Secretary and four or five others were detained In 
U P and C P and Bihar, some of the ministers were likewise detained 
In Orissa and Assam, they w'ere sentenced, in the North West Frontier, 
neither the ministers nor any others were arrested Rajendra Babii 
- was ill and was not allowed to go to ]ail Sarojini fell ill in the jail 
and was released shortly after the arrest Kripalani w'as doing the Secretarial 
work and helping Gandhi throughout, moving about the country, and 
bearing the brunt of the movement leaving his wife Sucheta Devi to court 
imprisonment Jamnalalji was after serious illness released on medical 
grounds, some time in the summer of ’41 The President himself was suddenly 
arrested and convicted The rest of the movement went on methodically 
and the fight progressed aecording to plan Gandhi remained free 

Hardly had the movement begun when Mr Amery once again appeared 
on his platform, this time as the guest at the luncheon of the English speaking 
Union on November 21 He made a daring pronouncement, altogether 
original The problem of finding an Indian constitution which could recon- 
cile Indian differences and preserve India united in essentials was the theme 
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as if in despair, when his strength and power of tongue would go, exhorting 
the Maulana not to get angry, assuring that whatever power and virtue God 
had given him, he had used, adding that he had told them everything and 
there was nothing left to tell and finally asking the blessings of one and all 
Pin drop silence prevailed for a couple of minutes The Maulana broke it 
with the words, “we dare not detain you If you permit me, I shall see you 
tomorrow morning,” to which Gandhi gave the reply with his wonted hone 
homxe, “of course the best thing is to let me go, and for you to take counsel 
amongst yourselves ” 

The essence of the reply of the Working Committee, to the Viceregal 
declaration as well as to the Secretary of State’s statement, has already been 
given Deep regret Avas expressed that the British GoA>'ernment had rejected 
the friendly offer of the Congress, which if accepted would have ended the 
deadlock and the Congress noiirco-operation They only caused deep pam 
and indignation to the Working Committee and confirmed its conviction that 
India could not function AvithirTthe orbit of an imperial poAver, and must 
attain the status of a free and independent nation Thej’’ were a direct 
encouragement and incitement to civil discord and strife The demand for a 
Constituent Assembly has been made into an insuperable barrier to India’s 
progress The Congress had proposed that minority rights should be amply 
protected by agreement Avith the elected representatives of the minorities 
concerned i * The British authority had been continually operating so as to 
create,' maintain and aggravate difference m India’s national life • ' ' There is 
no willingness or^the part of the British Government to part with any power, 
even for co-operation in war effort The British Government would gather 
together and carry on Avith such dissentient groups and individuals as opposed 
the Auews of the majority of the people of India ’ 1 • The Working Committee 
cannot be a party to accepting the proposals "contained in the statements 

Instructions Avere issued to the people and to the members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures to condemn the attitude adopted by the British Govern- 
ment at public meetings and otherwise and to the Congress Organisations, 
to carry on^ their activities with full vigour and m particular to explain the 
Congress position and recent developments to the public A meeting of the 
A I C C was to be convened on the 15th of September in vieAA’^ of the gravity 
of the situation 

ToAvards the end of August, Jawaharlal Nehru declared that the Poona 
Resolution was dead and gone ^“The only’course left to the nation was to 
revert to the Ramgarh Resolution along the path of suffering and sacrifice 
The Congress must insist, it was universally felt, on the fullest freedom to 
pursue its policies, when a suicidal war Avas being waged with the deadliest 
of weapons, but the fact was that the spirit of Satyagraha forbade the Con- 
gress, from embarrassing their opponents While recognising this aspect of 
the matter, the Congress could not help feeling that this self-imposed res- 
traint must not be taken to the limit of self-extinction The Congress, 
therefore, had no desire at the particular moment to take to non-violent 
resistance even if it should become necessary Since the Committee dis- 
persed at Wardha, Gandhi detained a few friends They succeeded m pre- 
vaihng upon Gandhi to giVe up the plan of a fast and all hit on a formula, 
which Avas awaiting the approval of the Working Committee and the A I C C. 
Still it was necessary that they should all have one mind and give one meaning 
for their draft resolution, if Gandhi was to lead ihem But to that end, it 
was necessary that they must all knoAV Gandhi’s mind He did not visuahse 
any C D on the basis of demanding independence. But he could go so far. 


I 
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required no such approach and no specific permission but Subha^h Babu 
apparently thought it necessary to raise the question categorically because 
of the antecedent circumstances connected ivith the happenings of July 

9th, 1940 ' , , , ^ , 

It will be remembered that Subhash Babuwas arrested on the 2nd July 
(1940) He was among those prisoners who were hungerstnking m the 
Presidency Jail according to a cmnvmmgue issued by the Government of 
Bengal on November 30, dealing with the situation arising out of the hunger 
strike. During October and November security prisoners detained under 
the Defence of India Rules had put forward certain demands for special 
treatment and threatened hunger strike if the Government would not comply 
with these demands The demands together with measures taken by 
Government upon representations made by prisoners were mentioned by the 
Home Minister of Bengal-in the course of a debate in the Assembl}^ and the 
Government said they would later issue a communique dealing with them 
in order to apprise the public of full facts of the case On November 25, 
sixteen of the prisoners professing dissatisfaction with the extent to which 
the demand had been met, resumed hunger strike in aeeordance with their 
threat and were still declining food, added the communique, giving the names 
of prisoners which included that of Subhash Babu. Three undertnal prisoners 
charged with dacoity also declined food on November 25, but broke the fast 
on November 26 On November 29, Subhash Babu declined food for different 
reasons and still was hunger striking Subhash Babu was later released. 

In this big drama of the Congress warfare with the British Government, 
we have to refer to certain episodes The Hmdu-Muslim problem is far too 
intimately interwoven with the plot of the drama to be extricated from all 
the description No doubt, it came in only after the Congress Ministries 
had resigned but it became enmeshed since ivith the mam plot Dr Sapru’s 
intervention began in March He was a persona grata n ith the Government 
of India He was the gentleman who along with ]\Ir Jayakar sought to 
bring about peace m July, 1930 during the Salt Satyagraha campaign. Later 
he played an important part in restoring good understanding along with 
Mr. Jayakar and the Right Honourable Sastnar — ^whenever there was a 
hitch in the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations m February and JIarch, 1931 It 
IS no wonder that he stepped m once again m March, 1941 He convened a 
conference of Moderate Leaders in Bombay in March, ’ 41, and passed an 
important resolution at Bombay which urged the reconstruction of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, so that the whole of it might consist 
of non-official Indians, with Indian members in charge of finance and defence 
also 

(2) It should be jointly and collectively responsible to the Crown 

during the period of war , ’ 

(3) and It should be treated On the same footing as other Dominion 
Governments, t.e , the British Government should come out with a declara- 
tion promising India full Dominion Status within a specified time-limit after 
the conclusion of the war 

In his opening address Sir T, B Sapru said, “frankly speaking I maintain, 
and maintain very strongly, that there has never been a Government of India 
more isolated from public opinion and from the mam current of thought in 
the country than the present Government of India ” 

The first Conference was presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at 
Bombay and in his speech, he expressed the sentiihent that “a day will arrive 
.when the combatants in Europe will sit at a peace conference I do not 
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had Jaeen caught like a nut in a cracker between its two arms. The younger 
section had been mistaking its delay for cowardice The Government had 
been misinterpreting its considerateness for weakness But regardless of 
either, it had carried on in pursuit of its own judgment so as not to embarrass 
Britain which was in distress It had not selected the time for a fight It 
was Nature’s decree then that they should proceed If people were thinking 
of having a comfortable time of it when they spoke of safety, the highest 
comfort would arise from mere inertia, trusting themselves to the goodwill 
of Britain. Britain, the moment, the war broke out, took a step which no 
self-respecting ‘nation would agree’ to When the British lion roared a gai nst 
the German eagle, India was treated like the tail of the lion which must follow 
the head For, while every dominion was consulted, India’s belligerency was 
taken for granted Would Gandhi lead the movement*? Maulana Azad 
had stated that Mahatmaji was going to Bombay and would lead the move- 
ment He -felt the insult to the nation m the treatment accorded to the 
country more than he had at any other time or for any other act of the 
British He was distressed over the whole situation People asked whether 
the country was prepared for Satyagraha In the first place, preparation 
did not mean men, money or material. Preparation for Satyagraha was 
largely a question of atmosphere We must have a general atmosphere of 
non-violence for mass disobedience. There was not that atmosphere There 
was the incentive which made C D irresistible You must devise a formula 
by which the inevitable' happened Yet the atmosphere should not react 
against us It was true that Gandhi said that there was violence in the 
atmosphere, even as he had said there was corruption m the Congress You 
must mterpret it as you would interpret the admonition of the head of a 
joint family to his children about the extravagance m the home expenditure* 
their indisciphne in mutual relationships, and general organisation It 
was not decent for a neighbour to fling these critieisms against the head of 
the joint family The admonitions were in the nature of introspection 
Gandhi was the founder of the Satyagraha movement He admonished his 
followers for their excesses with a view to bring order m the organisation. 
Where m the world have you come across the head of a public organisation 
saying publicly that there is corruption in his organisation*? If Gandhi 
said these things, it was with a view to bettering the internal condition of 
the country and organise it better for the great struggle which must sooner 
or later take place. 

“While this is so, the fact remains that relations between this country 
and England had reached a stage when apart from the conditions of the 
coimtry a struggle was made inevitable These might be conflicting positions. 
Conflicts had to be reconciled For the World was full of compromises, and 
it could not conduct its affairs merely on the basis of law or logic 

The A I C C which met in Bombay on Sept 15 and 16, 1940 reviewed 
the situation as it developed during previous two months and declared that 
the Delhi Resolution confirmed by the A I C C at Poona no longer applied. 
Itjiad lapsed It stated that the self-imposed restraint of the Congress could 
not be taken to the extent of self-extinction and added that the Congress 
must insist on the fullest freedom to pursue its policy based on non-violence 
The Congress had, however, no desire at that moment to extend non- violent 
resistance, (should it become necessary) beyond what was required for the 
preservation of the liberties of the people 

A new chapter was opening at Bombay in the middle of September 
A year and a fortnight had passed since the outbreak of the war. Every 
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“Responsible to’’ for the words “commanding the confidence of” m the 
Poona Resolution The Bombay Resolution then fell far short of the 
Poona Resolution m that while the latter demanded a Provisional National 
Government responsible, (if one may say so) to the Central Legislature, the 
former irrged the formation of an expanded Executive Council responsible 
to the Croivn The contrast was between responsibility to the Crown and 
responsibility to the country Further expanded it meant that speaking 
strictly constitutionally, while the elected elements of the Central Legislature 
alone could dismiss the Provisional National Government, they could not do so 
m respect of the expanded Executive Council Let us put it in the other 
way The expanded Executive Council can be dismissed, overruled and 
vetoed by the Viceroy who is the representative of the Crown to which it is 
made specially responsible Not so the Provisional National Government 
contemplated by the Poona Resolution The Bombay Resolution fell shprt 
of the Poona one There was no chance of the Congress favourably reacting 
to the Bombay decision Congress must indeed be hard up to accept at that 
stage something far short of the Poona demand The question was asked 
whether that was the only ground on which the Congress would take up such 
an attitude This was a pertinent and at that moment, a useful question 
The whole approach was different The concern of the Bombay Knights 
was to make the war effort more intensive, more spontaneous and more 
abimdant They wanted a new Executive because the “ ‘present Executive’ 
was neihter adequate nor sufficiently representative to organise and direct 
India’s war efforts ” Their purpose was to “help the British people to the 
fullest extent possible — consistently with India’s interests.” 

“For reasons mentioned above” says the Bombay Resolution, 

the Conference is of opinion that the whole Executive Council should 

consist of non-official Indians drawn from the important elements in 

the public life of the country ” 

The last words drawn from, are Amery’s which were meant to steer clear of 
the elected elements of the Central Legislature The Bombay Knights were 
somewhat chary of these elected elements being even contemplated in the 
Resolution How then would there be anything common between this 
picture and that ‘i’ But one point must be recognized Sir Tej Bahadur did 
not hitch his waggon to the star of communal unity first That was really 
the weakest link in the British chain of reasoning When that link is broken, 
the chain is broken and when the British chain is broken, the Indian chain 
must function 

In this episode of the Moderates or Liberals, there is a sub-episode to 
which it IS time a reference was made Naturally Dr Sapru had put himself 
in communication with Gandhi, (for that was natural while he was yet 
unbound) and with Mr Jinnah as he obviously wished to make his Bombay 
Conference a non-party one and at the same same time a comprehensive one 
He wanted to explore the possibility of taking ]\Ir Jinnah with him and that 
was a legitimate desire 

Dr Sapru started operations with an artielfe to the Twentieth Century 
in which while dealing with the constitutional issue stated that it was for 
the Indians themselves to come to an understanding regarding the communal 
question On reading this article, Gandhi wrote to Dr Sapru " suggesting 
that he might see ]\Ir Jinnah on the subject Dr Sapru, however, thought 
that Gandhi might preferably see him and if he (Gandhi) agreed he (Sapru) 
would arrange an interview Gandhi, however, apprehended that such a visit 
from him to Mr Jinnah might not be fruitful as Jinnah would want to see 



CHAPTER X 

SaTYAGRATTA. OCTOBER, 1940 

Once again the whirlgig of time brought to an admiring world the happy 
event of another birthday, the 72 of the senes of Gandhi when the world was 
engaged in its holocaust, alone amongst the civilized humanity stands India 
with its age-long lesson of peace and goodwill on earth But how can we 
ensure the play of these emotions, if we allow a competitive civilization to 
make its onslaughts on society ? The joint family of the home, the Varna- 
shrama Dharma of the individual and society, the daily prayer of the people 
lor the well-being of the world all point to the one lesson of nations being 
self-sufficient, self-contained and self-reliant Sueh a divine consummation 
IS possible only when each basal unit is likewise self-contained It means in 
other words that our villages should feed and clothe themselves, that towns 
should cease to be parasitic while the whole country must shed greed and 
covetousness Khadi, therefore, forms the basis of the new order and 
lOiaddar is not a new thing, for it has been there from time immemorial up 
to 1803 The East India Company made its money for two centuries by 
selling Khaddar and later by killing it Let us revive it by a subvention 
that each customer pays by way of extra price because the Government 
A\ould not pay the cumulative amount in the form of a State aid The 
71st birthday day celebrated the previous year saw the great saint, statesman, 
philosopher putting forth his best efforts to stem the tide of battle between 
India and Britain And he had even extended the range of his hopes and the 
domain of his efforts beyond Britain for he wrote his famous letter to Hitlei 
as soon as the War had broken out After strenuous efforts over a year in 
vhich he had written his famous letter “To Every Briton” and for which he 
got a curt replv from the British Premier The letter is published below 

“TO EVERY BRITON” 

In 1896, 1 addressed an appeal to every Briton in South Africa on behalf 
of my countrymen who had gone there as labourers or traders and their 
assistants It had its effect However important it was from my viewpoint, 
the cause which I pleaded then was insignificant compared with the cause 
which prompts this appeal I appeal to every Briton, wherever he may be 
now, to accept the method of non-violence instead of that of war for the 
adjustment of relations between nations and other matters Your statesmen 
have declared that this is a war on behalf of democracy There are many 
other reasons given in justification You know them all by heart I suggest 
that at the end of the war, whichever way it ends, there will be no democracy 
left to represent democracy This war has descended upon mankind as a 
curse and a warning. It is a curse inasmuch as it is brutalismg man on a 
scale hitherto unknown All distinctions between" combatants and non- 
combatants have been abolished No one and nothing is to be spared 
/ Lying has been reduced to an art Britain was to defend small nationalities 
One by one they have vanished, at least for the time being. It is also a 
warning. It is a warning that, if ;nobody reads the writing on the wall, man 
will be reduced to the state of the beast, whom he is shaming by his manners 
I read the writing when the hostilities broke out But I had not the courage 
to say the word God has given me the courage to say it before it is too late 
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lation interferes \Mth the search So far as the Congress is concerned, its 
policy and action based thereon are well knovin It is gross misrepresenta- 
tion to suggest that the Congress is out for securing terms for itself Freedom 
of speech is for all even as independence ill be for all The contents of the 
latter will be decided not by the Congress but by the vote of all And if 
it is to be achieved non- violently it follows that the mere vote of the majority 
will have little play The charter of independence must be the product of 
the willing consent of the minorities and other relevant interests which are 
not in conflict with the interests of the vast mass of Indian humanity. ^ 

“ Be this as it may, in order that all the units may have full freedom 
of expression even against the war itself, the Congress has embarked upon 
Cml Disobedience That is the contribution of the Congress to the fulfil- 
ment of the common desire As an e'ffort in direct action, it must hold the 
field till a better is found Strong objection has been raised against mj 
interpretation of the Bombay Resolution I regard it as a true interpretation 
But i£ is that of an individual I have no authority from the Congress to 
interpret oi vary the Congress resolutions That is essentially the function 
of the Piesident, the Working Committee and finally the A I C C ” 

The second point remains to be considered The correspondence 
between Dr. Sapru and Jiniiah was published in tlie montli of May, as well 
as the coiiespoiidence betw'een Sapru and Gandhi 

The Bombay Conference, as was to be expected, was not a Conference 
either remotely or proximately in sympathy with the Congress Complete 
independence thej w'ould not touch with the longest stick Dominion 
Status they would willingly wait for, provided the British Government 
assigned a date for its inception as early after the war as possible. The 
vigorous promotion of w'ai effort was their objective To that end the 
executive of the Goiernment of India must be a, compact w’ell knit body 
of efficient men, w ho could be had in abundance from amongst those who 
neither belonged to the Congress, nor to the League Tliey did not minimise 
the desirability of reconciliation between tlie two important political bodies 
of India, the Congress and the League Indeed the President made en- 
deavours before the Conference met at Bombay to explore tlie possibilities 
of bringing the contending parties together The organisers of the Con- 
ference were, however, satisfied, that in view of the fundamental differences 
between the Congress and the League, there w as no prospect w ithin a reason- 
able distance of time of their coming together The Conference felt at the 
same time that it was intolerable that the progress of the country should be 
held up by Government for this reason Had not the Viceroy clearly stated 
on August 8th, “that they should not any longer, because of these differences, 
postpone the expansion of the Governor General’s Executive Council The 
Bombay Conference claimed to have put forward certain practicable pro- 
posals,” w'hich if accepted could have had excellent psychological effects 
on the country and stimulate a genuine, voluntary w^ar effort to a much 
greater extent 

Mr Ameiy’s speech of the 22nd April dealt exhaustively with the 
resolution of Non-party Leaders’ Conference of Bombay in Mareh After 
giving his meed of praise to Dr Sapru and Ins proposals he dismissed 
them by stating that the scheme pioposed was not a modification of existing 
Government but its supersession, a thing beyond the strain and urgency of , 
war They w^ould create internal constitutional problems and raise still 
unresolved issues of constitutional future “If I mav say so without dis- 
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my love for you remains, and will remain, undiminished. My non-violence 
demands universal love, and you are not a small part of it It is that love 
which has prompted my appeal to you '' 

“May God give power to every word of mine In His name I began to 
write this, and’in His name I close it May your statesmen have the wisdom 
and courage to respond to my appeal I am telling His Excellency the 
Viceroy that my services are at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, 
should they consider them of any practical use m advancing the 'bbject of 
my appeal ” 

He found the demon of war spreading his tentacles far and wide over 
Europe, which instead of softening the heart of Britain towards India, 
hardened it ever more, tanned it and stiffened it and made it callous beyond 
comprehension. 

Gandhi’s gospel nevertheless held the field, his teaching of over 55 years 
of public life had been recalled during the birthday week The steps and stages 
by which India had worked up to its third campaign of Satyagraha were 
once again placed before the public and these may well be passed in panorama 
before the readers on the eve of describing the events of the 3rd Great 
Campaign 

Hostilities broke out on the 17th of October, when Vinobha Bhave 
offered Satyagraha as the first Satyagrahi, by repeating the pledge which 
ran as follows : “ It is wrong to help this British war effort with men or 

money The only remedy to war is to resist all wars by non-violent resistance ” 

It was well known that the second was to be Jawaharlal Nehru There 
was a certain amount of doubt as to whether the first to offer Satyagraha 
should not have been the 'President of the Congress himself or any one of 
his worthy colleagues but Gandhi made no secret of his firm conviction that 
no one of these came up to his standard (Vinoba’s) of a Satyagrahi He 
possessed m a rare measure the art of pleasant speaking Particularly when 
the things to be spoken^ ere unpleasant Jawaharlal was to offer Satyagraha 
on the 7th November He was sent for by Gandhi On his return home, 
he was arrested on the 29th October at Cheoki Railway Station near Allahabad 

The selection of one individual to start the campaign for achieving 
freedom of speech at the end of which certainly lay independence appeared to 
some minds highly intellectual, highly patriotic, highly courageous and 
highly self-sacrificing as almost bordering on a joke In the first place, the 
limited object appeared to be inscrutable and then the limited character of 
Satyagraha covering only individual civil disobedience and finally the limited 
start with one whose antecedents were not known to certain members of the 
Working Committee If he was not known even m that limited circle of 
eminent men, it was because, Vinoba would not seek publicity because the 
lamp light of the Constructive Programme would not caste the same lengthening 
shadows as the lime light of politics But to Gandhi, he was dear, respected 
and idealistic, a dear 'friend, a respected fellow worker, and an ideal 
Satyagrahi 

“ He is next to me, the best exponent and embodiment of non-violence 
I use the word almost because he has taken the cult of non-violence from me 
He has buried himself in a particular locality m the Constructive Programme 
He has greater power of concentration than myself His antipathy of war 
is bom of pure non-violence ’’ Then Gandhi was to take Jawaharlal He 
sought the approval of the Working Committee for his programme He 
had, no doubt, been given the power but to use it he thought he must have 
their support behind him He was anxious also that they should understand 
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mg on a domestic war under the inspiration of different ideas, and when 
each one of them claims for its principles and resolutions the binding force 
of a creed, it is extremely dangerous to make agreement between them a 
pre-requisite to any change in the constitution. What is to happen if they 
do not come to any agreement Will the British Parliament then abdicate 
its right or claim to frame any constitution for us ^ ” 

After referring to Mr Amery’s arguments regarding the situation m 
India and the constitutional reforms, Sir Tc] says, “ Judging of the future, 
in the midst of the present obstinacies and perversities, one almost feels 
that we have been placed at the mercy of some leaders, who believe that they 
have a certain mission m life and that they can afford to dictate to everj- 
one Apparently m Mr Amery’s strategic themes, there is no place for 
middle-mmded men of aity community” 

After examining the scheme of Pakistan and its application by them 
to the Institute, Sir Tej Bahadui continues, “the mere fact that you or I 
have some complaints against the Congress or any other class of politicians 
'm powei m any particular part of India, cannot justify the demand for the 
dissection of India To divide India in this manner w’ould be to divide 
it into two hostile camps obstructing each other’s progress intriguing against 
each other and possiblj'^ ivarring against each other ” 

Concluding Sir Tej says “ no one can say with certainty what view 
the British will take on this scheme Amery has spoken with mildness of 
language which was perhaps dictated by the expediency of the occasion 
But one can read m his language an expression of dissent on the practicabi- 
lity of the scheme For the British generally to agree to it would be, I main- 
tain, an act of black treachery to India They w ill unwnte the history of 
their work in the last 175 years The long and short of it is that all appeals 
of Mr Amery, however well intentioned they may have been, have fallen 
flat upon this country except presumablj'^ on ]\Ir Jiniiah and his folloivers, 
and today after more than one year of office at Whitehall he cannot say that 
he has contributed anything to a solution of the deadlock ” 

The non-party leaders were intensely dissatisfied "with IMr Amery 
and thought it necessary to hold another session of their conference in order 
to overbear the British Government ■which remained obdurate and adamant 
Apparently, the two boats, — ^British Government and the Poona Conference 
wanted to run a race with each other and if possible the former wanted to 
take the wind out of the latter’s sails, for wdiile the Poona Conference was 
timed to come off on the 26th July, the Government of India made its an- 
nouncement of expanded Central Executive on tlie 22nd 

II 

Well nigh a 3>'ear had elapsed since Mr Amerj'^ came to office He had 
made many long and well-worded speeches There is no flambuoyancy about 
them They are severly logical They are not evasive in character They 
get to grips with the issues Their defect is the defect of the speaker He 
IS a diehard conservative, good second to Mr Churchill He believes m 
repeating his arguments The impression of Ins speeches and argument 
on others’ minds matters little to him Lord Morley at one time believed 
in rallying the Moderates, that was in 1906, 07, 08, 09 Mr Amerj'^ goes one 
better and gives the go-bye to the Moderates as well as the Congressmen 
and all parties are left to wallow in a common political mire All are tarred 
With the same brush This is what he did in Ins April speech wdien on the 
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of depression Under no circumstance should a widespread approach to 
masses be given up To avoid reference to war Avould be artificial Every- 
one was keen and curious to know what was coming The first step should 
doubtless be a cautious one, at the same time, big The psychological part 
of the mass preparation was most essential It was necessary so to act that it 
must be believed that the Congress was serious Evil minded people should 
be made aware of this earnest aspect, of this dynamic nature of the movement. 
The first step must not be so fine and so slender that people may not see it. 
The first person must be a well known Congressman Gandhi was at the 
other end If people didn’t understand one man starting, he could not 
think of any other method He had no fear that people would not understand 
this method But his hand would relax and weaken when any of his co- 
workers doubted the wisdom of the procedure He had repeatedly said that 
his mind and vision were not on a mass civil disobedience The country 
was not prepared for it then The materials required were not at hand. 
No one had prepared the people for it It was all easy to talk of independence 
Really irl a sense it was before them If they could not take it, it was their 
own fault The English could not give it to them Independence, so long 
as it was an empty' vord, — they could talk about it, when, however, it led 
to a determined conduct of struggle, it was stopped even at the point of 
talking When, therefore, they' recovered the freedom of speech they got 
the real independence of action The President had his own doubts whether 
he could continue m office and discharge his duties, while such a limited 
movement was going on Butthey were momentary 

Sri Vinoba commenced his Satyagraha on the^^morning of the 17th 
October by delivering an anti-var speech m the village of Paunar, where he 
resides, five miles from Wardha Neither was the meeting prohibited 
nor was he arrested. Instead, the press tliroughout India was warned against 
giving publicity to his speeches or announcing his activities and programme. 
He moved from village to village on foot addressing meetings He was. 
arrested on the 21st of October and given a light sentence of three months. 
His speeches as the 1st delivered m the 3rd great campaign of Satyagraha 
carried with them a certain histone significance and value but limitations- 
of space forbid their reproduction here 

The second conviction was that of Jawaharlal It -was not, however, a 
conviction for Satyagraha, it was for a huge public meeting addressed by him 
If the 1st conviction was notable for its lightness, the second was notorious 
.for its severity But the Satyagrahis in India have never taken note of the 
length of their imprisonments They have all along gone to Jail cheerfully 
and remained m imprisonment, spinning, reading and wilting, falling ill and 
recovering, dying on release or in prisons 

Jawaharlal had ]ust completed a tour m the UP to have first hand 
knowledge of the preparedness of the various districts inU P for the coming 
campaign of Satyagraha Of course, he delivered a number of * speeches 
explaining all things to all men in the existing situation He was invited to 
Wardha and on his return he was arrested on 31st of October 1940 
The Magistrate who tried him sentenced him to 4 years 
The moment that Satyagraha began in right earnest, the Statesman,^ 
edited by Jlr Arthur Moore, who claimed to be a friend and admirer of Gandhi, 
opened a column headed Crank’s Corner for incorporating Satyagraha news 
therein 

On November 17th Sardar Patel was taken into custody He was not 
tried on any particular charge but was arrested and detained indefinitely'. 
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tliat agreement the -whole field is open for modification or fundamental 
reconsteuction of the existing Act Indian statesmen need not be bound by 
the system of government at the Centre nor by the relations between the 
Centre and the Provinces and the States ” 

•s 

Mr Amery has made an analysis of the threefold responsibility of all 
parliamentary Government if it is to work successfully, first to the Crown, 
second to Parliament as an institution, third to the supporters of Parliament 
The first has engendered the old phrase “King’s Government is carried on” 
but Mr Amery must know that the Congress has plumped for independence 
The second he says is “founded, Mr Speaker, upon your authority and upon 
the right of minorities -which subject to established authority to Parliament 
are m your keeping” Mr. Amery certainly knows that here, while the 
ministries have resigned voluntarily, the Legislatures have been suspended, 
putting the Speaker out of action Then there remains only the third 
responsibility which has been legitimately fulfilled by the ministers It 
will be thus seen that there is no “Party totalitarianism” as IVIr Amery 
puts it Mr Amery deals with the Viceroy’s offer and says that the invita- 
tion to Indian leaders representing mam political factor to join the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council was not only individually to take charge of important 
departments but also to partake fully in collective responsibility of Council 
This idea is amplified in his July speech, presenting the White Paper to the 
Commons on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council, in w'hich in the course 
of debate he stated in reply to a question that the whole Council had full 
statutory collective responsibility But this Mr Amery surely realises is 
but a Barmicide feast, for there is m it nothing of responsibility to the 
Legislature ISIr Amery’s offer is a rich ^Daslarquan' (rich dish cover, with 
nothing underneath) “So far,” says Mr Amery, “our hopes ha ve been dis- 
appointed Congress rejected both our major and interim proposals' Its 
attitude IS ‘all’ or ‘nothing ’ ” And by ‘all’ he means immediate independence 
of an India governed by a constitution which would ensure majority control 
Then he describes what he calls a curious campaign of Mr Gandhi’s devising, 
iin olving ex-Premfers and ex-Ministers as well as the selected members of 
rank and file who made speeches against the war effort and deliberately 
challenged fine or imprisonment with the same unquestioned obedience to 
Paity Whip as when they resigned office He described the three phases of 
the movement “The first confined to leading members of the Congress 
ended m January, the second to representatives of Provincial and local 
Committees ended early this month and now we are in the ‘rank and file’ 
phase ” “The IMagistrates” Mr Amery said, “while vindicating the law 
tieated the problem with commonsense, ignoring nonentities and m many 
cases imposing fine without option of imprisonment This latter procedure 
has been so discouraging to those whose chief inducement w^as of prospective 
electioneering value of prison sentence, that Blr' Gandhi has had to announce, 
that pajmient of fine w ill count an equally meritorious sacrifice m Congress 
liagiology ” [For the benefit of the reader, it may be here added the hagi- 
olog^ means the literature treating of lives and legends of saints ] 

iMi Amerj’^ deplored that the Viceroy had to give up his search for members 
of Executive council as early as November as the Muslim League in particulai 
asked for a measure of representation as against Hindu element and made stipu- 
lation as to the future which the Viceroy would notseehis way to accepting 

Gandhi issued the following statement on Mr Ameryv’s speech m the 
House of Commons — ' 
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November onwardsr The details relating to this are dealt with at length in 
the chapter dealmg with the press 

“By December, ’40 a new crisis was already brewing” says ‘‘'working 
joumahst" m the special annual number (1941) of the Hindustan Times of 
Delhi page 91 “It is now known though at the tune a lot of mystery 
shrouded it, that Mahatma Gandhi addressed an open letter to Hitler during 
last Christmas which while offering unpalatable advice to the Nazi Dictator 
contamed some candid expression of opinion -about British rule in India! 
The Government would not allow its being transmitted, abroad or published 
in the country The fact soon became known and appeared in several 
papers. (2) Soon after came a statement by Gandhiji on the payment of 
fines by Satyagrahis which the press was advised it should not publish, as 
it transgressed the provisions of the Defence of India Rules (3) A third 
statement by Gandhiji on the arrest of the Congress President and the future 
of Satyagraha movement was similarly sought to be suppressed.” 

* * * * 

“ While the ‘ban’ on the two statements referred to was clearly un- 
reasonable, it IS known now that Gandhiji himself withdrew, at least for 
the time being, the Hitler letter in deference to the very strong view held 
by the Government in the matter ” 

The position as it emerged full 12 months and over after the commence- 
ment of the war, was not only no better but was getting steadily worse 
All the same, Gandhi in a statement issued in October said 

“ Nevertheless I will not accept defeat, I must strive to have the 
truth admitted by the British people that the bar to India’s freedom 
lies not m the Congress’s or any other parties’ inability to produce 
an agreement which is in its nature impossible, but that it undoubtedly 
lies in the British disinclination in doing the obviously right thing 
My purpose was to have no ground for misunderstanding and to fight, 
if there were to be a fight, only on well defined issues and without 
bitterness I want to enter the fight with the hope that its very fairness 
will compel the recognition that India deserves better treatment not 
merely from the British but from all nations of the earth “!■*’** 
The immediate issue is the right of existence, i e ,the right of self-expres- 
sion which broadly put, means free speech. This Congress wants 
freedom not merely for itself but for all, the only retsraint being obser- 
vance of non-violence I hold that the condition answers all the diffi- 
culties by whomsoever raised.” 

In his January 1941, speech when the Viceroy made a declaration that 
the British Government’s objective was Dommion Status of the Westminster 
type and gave the assurance that their concern was to reduce to the minimum, 
the interval between the existing constitution and Dommion Status, he also 
made a reference to the resignation of Congress Ministries and to his hope 
that the ministers would come back to then places very soon. 

Strikes 

Gandhi has opined that disciplinary action would be taken against 
Congressmen who in their individual capacity organise a strike movement 
and use coercion or violence in furtherance of the movement He also 
authorized nationalist minded businessmen to seek the aid of Congress 
'Committees instead of inviting the Police 
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“Mr Amcry, in utter disregard of iiutli, misleads his ignorant audienee 
that the Congress wants ‘all oi nothing ’ Let me remind him, that in order 
to placate the British sentiment the Congicss descended to the Poona Resolu- 
tion, and when at Bombay it undid the Poona Resolution, I authoritatively 
stated that the Biitish Go\ ernment tould not at the present moment grant 
or declare India’s independence, and that, therefore, for the time being ue 
should be satisfied uith complete fieedom of speech and pen Was that 
“all or nothing ” 

“With ]\Ir Amery’s state of mind, I supjiose it u as too much to expect 
him to have the elemental y grace to acknowledge the studied moderation 
ol the Congress in its desire not to cmbaiTass the British Go\ ernment, whilst 
it is fighting for the very cMstencc Not having that grace Mr Amcry 
turns Congicss moderation against, and claims that the Congress civil dis- 
obedience has fallen flat 

“It took my breath aw'ay when I read his statement about India’s 
piosperity I say from experience that it is a Icgcndar}' thing India’s 
millions are becoming progressively pauperised They arc miserably clothed 
and underfed Because theie is one man’s rule, he is able to produce the 
budget of millions But I make bold to say that that is not only no proof 
of prosperity of the famishing millions, but proof positive that India is being 
ground dowm under the British heel It is the duty of every Indian, wdio 
know's anything about the distress of the peasantry,- to raise a rebellion 
against this autocratic rule Fortunately for humanity, India’s rebellion 
IS a peaceful revolt, and I hope that it w ill be through an exclusively peaceful 
effort that India wall realise her natural destinj But I must not carry any 
further the painful dissection of ]\Ir Amery’s performance It Imrts me to 
have undei taken even this very brief analysis of Ins speech, but it is so amaz- 
ingly misleading, that I felt I should be failing m m}-- duty if I did not jiomt 
out at least some of the most glaring discrepcncies in that unfortunate ut- 
terance Surely he could have rested content with the undisputed sway he 
exercises over the destinies of four-hundered million people ” 

For some time previously, Mr Arthur Moore Editor of the Statesman had 
been carrjnng on propaganda through intcr\uews and Press m Britain and 
India in favour of conciliating India This w'as anathema to some of the 
Anglo-Indian businessmen 

“The follow ing letter had been addressed to the Statesman by the president, 
vice-president and several prominent members of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce — * 




f 11 debate in the House of Commons on April 22 last has been 

lollow^ed by a certain amount of controversy in the British press as to the 
merits and demerits of the present policy of His Majesty’s Government tow ards 
India and the solution of the existing constitutional 'impasse To that 
controversy various contributions, wdnch have been given publicity m India, 
lave been made by Mr Arthur IMoore, the editor of the Statesman, now in 
England 


^ ordCT that no misunderstanding may existin the minds oftlie public 
in Britain or India, we, as members of the committee of the Bengal Chamber 

f ’ Moore’s political ?iews omthe 

intprviA ^ constitutional issue, as expressed m recent new'spaper articles, 
ws, e e , m Britain and India, must not be regarded as being re- 
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Gandhi did not share this view, however. He felt as if he was even lost between M 
C D andl C D The former was out of the question. Thelatter might require 
secret action which he could not tolerate One was dangerous the other was de- 
testable Ifhe could not take up C D except to spoil it, he must run away to a 
1 ungle, and this would never occur to his mind The fast was the only thing be- 
fore him> People asked what the results w’ould be If he lived, they would not 
be paralysed He did not want to die He might give up the fast and live, 
or if he died, his work would be completed and the country would become 
free At any rate, they W'ould cease to think that without him, they could 
not do aught The stagnation would stop For these leasons, he considered 
his point of view excellent and compatible with human dignity The day 
would come when people should be prepared to prefer death to bending their 
heads before anybody There were enemies all round, waiting to fall upon 
India and the duty lay upon the Congi’ess to prepare lakhs of people to resist 
it. Whatevei standpoint he might view things from, he thought, the fact 
appeared inevitable. Whenever he felt through his inner voice that he 
could not stand it, he would stop it li might he criticised that in order to 
avoid hanging by the English he was committing suicide He felt that he had 
no alternative to the fast But would not the fast itself lead to violence*? 
It might At that rate for fear of violence nothing could be done. The 
chances of violence weie, however, much less ^than m the case of M C D 
That was his argument for the fast After prolonged deliberation Gandhi 
veered round to I.C D provided it was conducted methodically, the quali- 
fications were fixed, the movement itself was limited m character All 
responsible Congressmen, he thought, must go Jlembers of the W C , of 
the Legislatures, of the A I C C provided they believed in the Congress 
progranune, and at the end, of the Local Boards m their respective provinces 
and places He had originally wanted to confine I C D to two, but the 
Viceroy’s procedure had made it impossible to confine it so He had to extend 
the range of I C.D Each Satyagrahi aftei he was appioved would intimate 
to the collector, beforehand of his intention He himself would not fix 
^the dates for the individual, except the order of the groups They themselves 
would arrange the order in the provinces But he was suie thakthis move- 
ment must be prevented from spreading to the people It must not become 
an meffectual mass movement. It must strictly be an I.C D movement 
If any other group wanted to go they might go on their own responsibility 
There were many who were ready to go But their faith m the Constructive 
Programme was not there or was not adequate Gandhi did not want to 
take the responsibility of sending to jail those that did not have faith in 
Ins programme He did not want to send a single man against his wishes, 
nor to allow anyone that came without quahfications In other words, 
persons otherwise qualified were liot debarred from going because they were 
not members of the Executive, P C C or A.I C C. Gandhi was reminded 
by his friends of what he used to say in the earlier days of non-co-operation 
VIZ., that he did not want numbers. Therefore, he wanted the leadmg men 
to make the selection caiefully without yielding to anger or threat from those 
who are not selected ; even the threat of violence must not make them yield 
Some feared that at this time, they might crush the Congress. That was 
impossible They might crush Germany, not the Congiess No nation could 
be permanently repressed or crushed — not even Germany They need not 
- consider the question of disquahfication to entering Legislatures after 
imprisonment That was not tire time for them to raise Parliamentary con- 
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“Could India live if China died Could India In e if Germany bestrode 
the Asia Minor and Central Asia It is for Britain and India to kindle in 
Asia such a fire of enthusiasm as will burn to nothing the plans of Hitler and 
the schemes of the Jajianesc Staff ” 

RABINDRANATH PASSES AWAY 

He had already fallen seriously ill and returned to Shantinikctan his 
abode of peace, from Calcutta where he undenvent treatment. During 
this period of convalescence, the poet gave to a grateful world the glory 
of Ills last utterance The pathos and dignity iihich the contribu- 
tion abounds in was only equalled by the fact that on the eve of his 
death on the 7th of August, 1941, he Iiad written a poem on death itself 
That was in keeping with his philosophy of life, and the spirit of resignation 
which always co-cMstcd VMth his interest m life The passing away of this 
pafriarch of India, this Poet and humanitarian, ripe in years as in service to 
his country and to the world was a deep loss to the nation which needed the 
services of elder statesmen, poets and w’arriors most in its hour of trial 
Fiom the day on wdiich the poet had surrendered his insignia of Knighthood, 
as a protest against the Jahanwalla bag massacre and the subsequent spirit 
of callousness of the British to the hour of departure, the poet had taken 
interest alongside of his worship of the muses and pursuit of the education of 
youth', on all critical occasions, m the history of Ins motherland, and stood 
up for her dignity, honour and freedom 

In his letter to Lord Chelmsford renouncing his Knighthood, he observed 
that “the time had come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in 
their incongruous context of humiliation and 1 for my part wish to stand shorn 
of all special distinction by the side of those of my countrymen who for then 
so called insignificance arc liable to suffer a degradation’ not fit for human 
beings ” 

The Poet’s illness began in 1937 and he made an easy recovery then 
In October 1937, the A I C C adopted a resolution praying for his Iicalth 
and longevity 

Rabindranath’s Last Poem 

Here is the translation of the last poem on DEATH by the Poet This 
English translation, prepared by Dr Amiya Chakravarty, has been authori- 
sed by Vishv^a-Bharati 

Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, 

Has come to my door ^ 

Its only weapon, I saw, 

Was pain’s twisted brow', fear’s hideous gestures 
Preluding its deception m darkness 

Whenever I have believed m its mask of dread, 

Fruitless defeat has followed 
This game of defeat and victory is life’s delusion , 

From childhood, at each step, clings this spectre, 

Filled with sorrow’s mockerj’- 
A moving screen of varied fears — 

Death’s skilful hand work wrought m scattered gloom 

{All lights lesovedio Vzshva-Bharati) 
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/ of his talk He put down the deadlock in India to the instinctive .develop- 
ment along lines which “our peculiar history and local conditions have 
made successful m this country and the Dominions, in the wholly different 
and far more complex conditions of India ” He asked innocently “what 
is wrong with the Act of 1935 " 
The year 1940 was about to close Sixteen months of war had made 
havoc of Europe India still remamed afar from its horrors Yet a subject 
nation, enjoying neither freedom of voice nor of conduct, was forced into the 
war and the recruitment of men, the collections of money, the production of 
munitions were going on apace ^The Congress and public men loudly 
protested that the collections were forced, not voluntary, that the recruitment 
was unfair and mercenary and that the production of munitions was itself 
vitiated by the fact that the Eastern Production Council’s transactions m 
secret left a,deel) suspicion on the minds of commercial magnates and organi- 
sation whether all this pompous show of a Council was not really meant to 
prevent in India the production of articles produced by' Australia and other 
dominions The Congress itself having let go a year and more without an 
aggressive programme/ of fight with the British on its own plane of non- 
violence and on its own line of Satyagraha, found itself at war with Britain 
from 17th of October 1940 and was making steady progress m strict accord 
Vith the principles of a plan formulated by Gandhi The Satyagraha 
movement was such that any one could join it even as the Congress was an 
organisation open to anybody above eighteen years of age and signing the 
creed With the Satyagrahi, however, the demands made of intending Civil 
Disobedients were severe in character and strict in enforcement It was 
Gandhi’s firm belief that if a Satyagrahi did not care to practise an art which 
would take not more than eight hours to attain perfection in, he had no title 
to admission into the fold of Satyagrahis If every soldier had to undergo 
his drill as a discipline before he could be claimed to be taken to the battle- 
field and could be given a place m the firing line, it was equally necessary and 
equally obvious that the Satyagrahi, who offered to fight the British against 
his war effort in India, should likewise undergo his drill and discipline in 
ginning, carding and spinning The least that he should learn was to spin 
and submit about 1000 yards' a month to the nearest Congress Committee 
or to the nearest branch of the office of the Spinners’ Association There 
were Congressmen still m the year 1940-41 who did not have a living faith in 
the qualification of spinning which to Gandhi’s mind is non-violence in 
action There are Congressmen who did not believe m non-violence itself 
as a matter of faith , but call it faith or call it policy both of which it was 
open to Congressmen to adopt, the acceptance of the cult of non-violence was 
binding And if that was so, the acceptance of spinning as a qualification 
for a Satyagrahi would follow as a corollary It hardly need be mentioned 
that due obedience of constituted authority and the observance of rules, 
circulars and standing orders of the Central Congress Committee were equally 
binding The offer of services to Gandhi by any one would naturally be 
scrutinised m the hght of these standards 

But the offer of his services by Subhash Babu who agreed to place them 
entirely at the disposal of Gandhi in connection with the Satyagraha move- 
ment and its rejection by the latter on grounds of vital and fundamental 
differences between the two, constituted the mam points of correspondence 
that had passed between the two before Mr Bose’s sudden disappearance 
from his home m January 1941 Ordinarily, a Congressman of the eminence 
of Subhash Babu who had been elected twice as the President of the Congress 
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self- convicted Foi as Di Sapiu later asked in his piesidcntial nddress in 
■fhe second session of the Non-Pai ty Leadeis Confeicnce at Poona, thecountrv 
began to ask evci}’'\vherc, whethei thcie vas no congestion of A\oik on .iccounl 
of the wai in lespect to the poitfolios of Defence. Finance, <ind Coinnninica- 
tions The objects underlying expansion v.cic obMous and vcrc explained 
in a Comimimqiie dated Simla, July 21 

Described as “non-political and non-cominunar ihc expansion then 
announced would result in a Council ^Mtll three officMls and eight non- 
oflicials as against the then existing Council of foiii olficials and three non- 
officials excluding the Commander-m-Clnef 

It was claimed that the announcement implcmcnlcd the offer of previous 
August substantially, so fai ns the then attitude of the majoi political parties 
peimits It vas emphasised that there vas no change of policy since the 
August Offer had been made , that the object of the cxjKinsiou v as efficient 
government of a countiy at nar, and thnl the changes made ncrc vithin 
the framewoik of the constitution and nithout picjudicc to the future 
constitutional settlement by agreement among the political parties. 

By way of explanation of the policy undcihing the expansion as ivcll 
as the constitution of the National Defence Council, it uas pointed out that 
they should be icgardcd jiurcly as a uar measure and not as intended to 
satisfy any political demand political demand v ns excluded or prejudged 

by what was being done All the promises made in the August Offer still 
stood The indiyiduals to be appointed, it uas jiointcd out, ncre persons 
vhose status as rcpicscntativc Indians yas beyond question, and so on 
They -would hold office at His Majesty’s pleasure 

Members existing as well as non of the expanded Executive Council, 
it was officially stated, v ould diaw Ils 00,000 a } c.ii , ins lead of the pre^ lous 
salary of Rs 80,000 It v as expected that they y ould assume charge y ithout 
unnecessary delay 

Civil Defence Portfolio 

Of the two neu poitfolios, namely, Cnil Defence and Infoimation, it 
yas explained that the first had nothing to do yith IMilitary defence but 
y ould include ARP and the ci cation of services and pro% ision of equipment 
necessary to deal with the immediate danger or tlic effects not only of air 
attack but of hostile action by land or ilaval bombaidmciit, maintenance 
of essential services under these diffcient forms of hostile action , care of the 
fugitive population, or those rendered homeless. pic\ ention of panic, etc It 
was expected that, as in England, Civil Defence y ould develop into a large 
and impoitant poitfoho whidi it yas impossible to combine yith any other 
department Mi E Raghavendra Rao, the i\Icmbci -in- Charge, who was 
then in England, was to make a special study of the Civil Defence situation 
theie before coming ovei to India 

Under Infoimation were included the task of mobilising the country’s 
wai effort and preserving the confidence and morale of the population 

The composition of the expanded Executive Council w^as described as 
the best evidence of the anxiety of the Viceioy and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure leally representative non-officials of the highest possible 
standing for impoitant positions of responsibility 

The development of the war situation and the possible approach of the 
centre of operations towards India, it was said, might mean that theie ymuld 
be even heaviei calls on the machiheiy of government m the future than in 
the past and it was necessarj'’ to see that the Executive Council u'as not 
shorthanded It yas necessary to see that membeis yere not tied doyn by 
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■wish that India should be represented at the Conference except on her own 
right by representatives appointed by her National Government I atteeh 
a great importance to it ” So did the Congress But the question was 
how to form the National Government and the Sapru Conference was not 
reassuring at all when they talked in one breath about the National Govern- 
ment and in the next made the statement that “excluding the League and 
the Congress there are millions of people here to be talked to” or that “a 
leader will be made when he is installed in leadership ” These statements 
which are doubtless literally true are nevertheless incorrect altogether, as 
relevant facts or factors of a political discussion But they helped to show' 
w Inch w'av the w ind blew Pains were taken too in Bombay at the Conference 
to prove that the Bombay Proposals were almost identical with those of the 
Poona Session of the A I C C which had met in July, 1940. If you want to 
save a patient, jmu cannot save him after his death by disinterring his bones 
from his grave Poona lay dead and buried seven fathoms deep in the bosom 
of the earth and all the Knights of Bombay and of India could not resurrect 
it It was not only dead but underwent transmigration in the form of the 
Satjagraha Mov'ement based upon a clear demand for Freedom of Speech 
at the end of which lay the demand for a declaration of India’s independence 
If onlv that could be done, England could find in India a friend, not a foe 
in her distress, — a friend entering into partnership with her as an independent 
nation and party, but not coerced into subordinate co-operation with her 
by the superior pow ers or prowess of Britain 

In one sense, the demand of the Congress, the refusal of which' led to ' 
Satyagraha, was much simpler than the demand of the leaders assembled m 
Bombay The Congress only w anted acknowledgment of India’s independ- 
dence. But once status was conceded function would follow as a matter of 
coimse It depended upon the capacity of the person admitted to the status 
to w'ork out the function The status conferred upon an incapable person 
without leadership v\ould remain where it was meant to be and lead nowhere 
but when leadership and capacity were assured as in the Congress, its 
personnel could be trusted to work their way through and overcome all 
obstacles m the wav of the goal , The weakness of the Bombay session lay 
in the fact that in the eye of the leaders. Congress was only as much (or as 
hltle) as it was to Mr Amery, one out of many institutions and utmost, 
a primus inter pares Such a view must result fiom, as it in turn must 
result in, an attitude cither of condescension or of helplessness, involvmg 
submission to the inevitable Tlie Congress could not feel complimented 
cither w ay 

What are the constitutional implications of the condition that the 
expanded, Ex'ccutive Council should be responsible to the Crown ’ This 
IS purely an academic question and the answ'er is partly found in the Bombay 
Resolution itself and partly in the speeches supporting it The ‘Executive 
Council responsible to the Crown’ of the Bombay conference stands m 
contrast with what is embodied m the Poona Resolution of the A I C C , 
namely, “a Provisional National Government formed at the centre, which, 
though formed as a transitory measure should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature and secure 
ihe closest co-operation of the Responsible Governments in the Provinces ” 
In this the word “responsibility” is not used but the expression employed is 
tantamount to it When w'e say that a certain Government should be 
responsible to the Legislature, we mean, it should eommand the eonfidence 
oi the Legislature We can, therefore, appropriately substitute the w'ord 
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an 5 'thmgthcj Avishlodo The .lutliontj given Loincbyil docs not permit niy 
interference with the fullest fiecdom of its membeis and in anj case, the 
body that ga\e me authoiity can at anj>' time refuse it oi vithdraiv it ” 

TJie Sikhs took it as an insult to the honom and intelligence of the 
entire community that no Sikh A\as thoughi fit to be included in Ihc Central 
Cabinet, especially when the expansion had been made to improic the 
Avar effort 

GoA^ernment thcmselA^cs did not claim it to be moic than a meie A\ai 
cabinet, necessitated by the increased piessuic of var vork. They vere 
on a shaky giound in making such a statement foi as Dr Sapru asked in 
his address at the All Parties Conference, Poona, AAhcthcr only the AAork 
of the Indian members inci eased on account of the Avar as hilc Communications 
undei CloAA , Home under MaxAVcll and Finance under Ilaisman, did not i equirc 
any relief In cold and Asithciing derision. Dr Sapru asked AshetherSn 
Reginald Maxis oil is as such an nidisponsablc inclor in the Go^crnmcnl 
But the GoA'-ernment of India Aicrc correct as as ell ns Mr Aniei} as hen thc\ 
stated that the expansion is as not a peace pai t of any eonstitutioml changes 
for the offer of August Sth remained ,ind it isas for the Indians themsches 
to AA'ork it up Refciencc has already been made to the intense discontent 
expressed by the Daily Ilnohl and ils pressing call for a reconsideration ol 
the situation by j\Ir Amery The usual quota of Labour i\rembcrs of 
Parliament, friendly to India in cxpicssing discontent, coupled it iiith the 
demand for a day of discussion m the Commons oAcr the Indian question 
l\Ir Amexy spoke on the 1st of August and stated that Britain aaos ahvays 
prepared to admit India to free and equal parlnership ns soon as practicable 
after the A\ar The question A\as not, he said, Ashether oi Ashen India AAoiild 
be declared a Dominion but Iioaa she aaus going to goA ern the countrA “The 
delay AA'as entirely due to the inability of the Indians to agree'amongst 
themselves on the terms on aaIucIi they should goA*crn thcmscK'cs ” 

Although the burden of Mi Amer} ’ssongAias the same in all the speeches,, 
namely ‘ do nothing’, yet the elaboration and rhythm had a marked A'ariet> 
from performance to performance and in each of his periodical demonstra- 
tions and displays, he gave proofs of a gi cater and gi cater perfection of art 
attained by him OA^cr his prcAious standards He pointed out hoAV the 
issue before the passing of the Act aaIucIv AAas AAhclhci and if so Iioaa far 
Britain should transfer its authoiity for the Goa eminent of India as a aaIioIc 
to Indian hands, — “avIucIi Aias an issue not only between Indian leadeis 
and Parliament but one on Avhich the Parhamcnt”itself A\as keenly divided ’ 
hoAv that, issue, as an issue of principle, had passed outside the field of 
controversy “ Today ”, he continued, “ the major issue is not Avhether 
India should goA’^ern herself but hoAV she is to goA^ern herself , under a\ hat 
type of constitution it is possible for her to prescrA'e her unity and yet secuie 
her freedom and reasonable self-expression for the Amried clement aaIucIi 
compose hei national life ” He considered the plan of the Central GoA’^ern- 
ment as laid doAAm in the Act of 1935 folIoAA ing as it did the customary lines 
of British system of responsible parhamentaiy goA’^ernment, appeared to 
be open to doubts of its possibility in the light of the CA'ents since then and 
the experience of actual Avorking of the proAuncial autonomy In Britain 
the system of Government postulated a party system m AAdiich loyalty to 
party is nevei supreme loyalty but is ahvays m the last resort, subordinate 
to a sense of loyalty to National interest as a Avhole and to Parliament as an 
institution Amery denied the existence of such conditions in India as 
prevailed in Britain, — conditions that Avould make possible the minority 
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him (Gandhi) only as a Kmdu leader This was 'an astute antieipation of 
a letter which Mr Jinnah presently wrote in this connection To make a 
long story short, Mr Jinnah, as apprehended, wrote to Dr Sapru that he had 
never been reluctant to see Gandhi or any other Hindu leader who might 
wish to see him on behalf of the Hindus 'This gave a quietus to the whole 
plan Only the correspondence had to be published when Mr Jinnah. 
complained that Dr Sapru did not pursue his effoits to bring him and Gandhi ^ 
together after his letter dated Febiuary 19th Then came the sub-episode. 

It shows that he wanted to see Gandhi only on behalf of the Hindu com- 
munity The words “ on behalf of the Hindu Community ” which were 
found m Mr Jmnah’s letter were omitted m his statement and that was the 
reason why Gandhi was not in a position to agree to such a condition It 
IS still more extraordinary that Mi Jinnah should have stated m his state- 
ment from Bangalore, that the Bombay Conference, was engineered by the 
agents of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha leaders and that also 
well-known and prominent leaders remained in the background The 
meeting of Sapru and Gandhi prior to the Conference gave use to journa- 
listic flights of imagination There were press reports that Gandhi was out 
for a compromise , His visits to Malaviya and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru m 
Allahabad and to Maulana in Nairn Jail were pmely friendly visits True, 
he met at Sapru’s place Sir Jagdish Prasad But the visits were all wholly 
unarranged when he left Scvagram "The rest of the explanation is best 
given in Gandhi’s own words (March 6, 1941) 

“ I had gone for one mission and that alone What little other work 
I did was purely accidental I refer to my meeting some students and 
Garhwali workers I went to see Sir Tej Bahadur because he was ailing 
We are old friends He was to have come to see me but when I heard that 
he was ill, I insisted on going to him No doubt we talked about the political 
situation and even more about the Hmdu-Mushm problem 

“ Sir Jagdish who dropped m and who was to dine at Sir Tej Bahadur’s 
joined the conversation But not the slightest political importance attaches 
to these conversations , We talked as individuals and not with regard to 
any mission. Sir Tej Bahadur is anxious (who is not ‘^) to end the present 
deadlock He would give any thing to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity 
He ascribes to me overmuch capacity for bringing about unity Sir Jagdish 
IS no less anxious But the talks were not more than a friendly interchange 
of views I 

“As to the visit to Malaviyaji Maharaj, the same thing happened He 
is aged He ought not to talk about current events He is too weak* 
But the country’s affairs are his daily food He will cease to think about 
them when he ceases to read and think of the Bhagwat Gita These things 
are the breath of his life and they will stop -svith the stoppage of his last 
breath Who knows but that he will take them where the disembodied 
spirit goes 

“ It was a privilege to meet these friends but our talks have no-bearing 
on the political situation in the country And there could be none m the 
purely prison visits to the Maulana and Shri Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit I 
know that the imaginary descriptions of such visits and the eagerness with 
which the public devour them show their desire for communal unity and 
a solution of the political deadlock But mere desire will take us no nearer 
its fulfilment For fulfilment can only come through common action of 
those who share the desire All are searching for common action Specu- 
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but also to many othei modciatc elements m India and c\en lieic, bcc.iuse 
it made cleai that a new stage must mcMtably mtcivenc bcfoic India could 
attain hei goal He pleaded foi a new teehmquc, a technique of consulfa- - 
tion and conciliation ivilh each olhei Civil Disobedience vould cut no 
ice m the new conditions Then intciim jiolicj’’ he said, vas indeed eon-- 
ceived as the most piactical contiibution they could make at that stage 
tovaids the goal in view and added that it prepidiecd no constitutional issue 
and committed no one who eo-opciatcd m it to anj thing beyond his co- 
operation in the vai cfToit Thcic nas an earnest of Go\einmcnt’s dcsiic 
to see the Govcinment of India incicasmglj cnti listed to Indian hands 
That earnest consisted of an E\ccutne Council and IVar Advisoiy Council 
But tlic Viceioy ivas disappointed ulien lie turned natuially m the fir-,! 
instance to the Icadcis of the political paities for Ins men. The Congicss 
lejected the path of co-opciation The goscining consideration of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive — his IVai Cabinet, vas neccssaiily 
efficiency The positions transfeiicd Mere key positions 'J'hc important 
thing Avas to find a team of individuals competent and w illmg to share collect- 
ively the voik and icsponsibihty of the Council and -Hr Amcry x’^entuied 
to say that Loid Linlithgon liad eminently succeeded It vns notacollcc- 
'tion of ‘ yes ’ men that he had got lie paid a glowing compliment to the 
Congiess and said “ I lealisctothc full how muchoi cr thclast two generations, 
India has oived to the National mo\cment of A\hieh the Congress Paity 
IS the Chief exponent Indeed one might sav that today the ideals the 
Congress has advocated over all these ycais foi India arc the ideals foi 
India which we ourselves shaie. If Congicss had helped to make 
possible the cariying through of federal provisions of thc' present Act can 
any one doubt that India fiom that point of self-Gov ernment would be 
fp moic adv'anccd than slie is todav? “Can anv one doubt” he asked, 

“ that Congress would have enjojed a nioic poweriiil position m thc Govein- 
ment of India than it is cvci likely to enjoy again/” 

The points raised in Amerj s speech elicited timely and clTccliye replies 
then and theie So sedate a politician as Mr Jajakar asked Mr Amery 
a straight question, sav'ing whether thc English people gave any response 
to the joint memorandum submitted liyall thc Jluslim and Hindu Jlcmbers 
at the Second Bound Table Conference m 1931 That cflectively disposed 
of the somewhat oft lepeated complaint which had become thc burden of 
Mr Amery’s song, — that the Hindus and l^Iushms had not agreed upon a 
jDlan of governing thcmselv'’cs But Mr Amcry’s acumen — constitutional 
and legal, historical and geographical, cultural and political, became sharpci 
and sharper as he pioceeded to state that it was not the Hindus and Muslims 
that should unite but the geogiaphical units, the rest of the minorities and 
the piovunces 

On the question of Indian Industrie Mr Ameiy’s statement in the 
Commons on August 1st evoked a sharp replj^ from IMr Walchand Hiiachand 
who was the one industrialist interesting himself m the promotion of ship- 
building at Vizagapatam and aeroplane building in i\Iysore He desparately 
wired m reply that he wanted foi his enterprise four million dollars credit 
expert machine men and he could not get them In 
he midst of this gloom came a faint rav’’ of light — not hope — m the attitude 
o Labour The Laboui Confeience m Britain over which Mi Dobbie- 
presided, resolved that Biitish should lecognise India’s right to Independence 
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courtesy ” he emphasised the fact that the suspension of the Viceroy’s 
proposals, was due, not to their condemnation oh the ground of inadequacy 
but mainly to the difficulty of reconciling theMuslim and the Hindu claims 
for the relative positions When the 1st Conference was over in March 
1941, IVIr Jinnah conipared it to a Dutch Army “ all Generals and no soldiers ” 
His attitude came very handy to Mr Amery who said that he vas not aware 
who the actual supporters of the Bombay Resolution were 

Dr Sapru pressed the mam aspects of the case of the Conference in 
the two long interviews he had with the Viceroy on 7th of April He natural- 
ly stood by the Bombay Resolution and explained its implications His 
line was, “ if the Congress and the Muslim League are ready to come in, let 
them come in We shall welcome them but it is for them to decide , if, 
how'ever, they are not prepared to come m, or compose the differences either 
between themselves'or with the British Government, I see no reason why 
the rest of the country should be made to depend upon their will In that 
case, changes m the constitution at the Centre must come about ” To be 
fair to Dr Sapru, what he had repeated to H E the Viceroy and what had 
been the very essence of their point of view, must be stated here, “ that if 
at any time the Congress and the Muslim League desire to come m it will be 
up to those who wall be taken m the Government to make room for them, 
unless of course it appears that the Congress and the Muslim League have lost 
the confidence of the country In other words, the people who want to go 
in are not careerists and do not w'ant to oust any party ” He did not 
think that any amendment of the Government of India- Act was needed 
to give effect to the reconstruction of the Central Government advocated 
in the Bombay conference resolution. Amplifying the passage in the 
Bombay Resolution regarding the demand ot equality of status, between 
India and the Dominions, Sir Tej said “ I was keen at the Conference and 
I was keen in my explanation' yesterday (that is before the Viceroy) that 
at the time of the Peace Conference, lepresentatives should be those appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and by the Secretary of State and they should 
not be the, leading strings of the latter They must have their-'instructions 
from the Government here If any doubt arises, they must refer to the 
Government here I am not particularly fond of the Statute of the West- 
minster My view has been that the status of India should be that of any 
other Dominion, w'hatever the constitution that may emerge after the 
w ar ” - 

Later on May 10th deploring that Mi Amery made "no contribution 
towards the solution of the deadlock. Sir Tej Bahadur in the course of an 
article in the Twentieth Century under the caption “ Mi Amery and the 
Bombay Conference ” stated “ for the British generally to agree to the de- 
mand of the dissection of India will be, I maintain, an act of black treacheri 
to India Sir Tej Bahadur, though he w^as no apologist for the Congress 
Governments and questioned the wnsdom of Satyagraha movement, 
could not feel happ}' at all that men who weie members of various pro- 
vincial governments until the other day and on whom Governors were shower- 
ing their praise should find themselves behind the prison bars 

Sir Tej Bahadur maintained that it was very poor statesmanship wffiich 
allowed things to reach a stage when it became necessary for Government to 
shut up its own Ministers and added — “ Not that I would* hesitate to take 
the step if it should become absolutely necessary, but I should exhaust all 
other means of redressing the situation before I would allow it to reach that 
stage When it is apparent that tw^o big organised parties have been carry- 
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and detained without trial although so far as I am aware there is no charge 
against them of having offered war resistance either as part of the Congress 
campaign or outside it They are being detained for reasons of which, neither 
they nor the public have any knowledge Is Khurshed Behen’s case an 
index of what has been done in the other cases ^ ” 

The second session of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference was advertised 
to take place in July and the titled aristocracy of India met right enough on 
' the 26th July when Dr Sapru once again presided over the Conference 
He welcomed the expansion of the Executive Council but was not satisfied 
with the distribution of the portfolios as important ones like Home, Defence 
and Finance were not tiansferred In their view, the battle for Indian con- 
stitutional development is a Battle of the Bulge First of all get in, then 
foim a salient, pushing forward the bounds of freedom and broadening it 
down from precedent to precedent No doubt Mr Amery has admitted 
that the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy would enjoy “ Full, 
Statutory, Collective Responsibility,” but in modern waifare it may be 
noted that the battle of the bulge runs great risks of the salient being broken 
unless as the March advances, the convexity of the battlefront is, being re- 
inforced by the supply centres, soon straightened When, therefore, in our 
constitutional fights, there are no facilities for the quick transport of the 
forces, in the rear, those m the van stand perilously near their doom 

This session of the Non-Party Leaders Conference was notable for the 
presence in it of the Rt Hon’ble M R Jayakar who had resigned his judge- 
ship of the Privy Council and taken a plunge into propaganda To the cutting 
lemark of Mr Jmnah stating that the Bombay Conference was like Dutch 
Army all generals Jayakar made the reply “ I wish only to say that it 
IS much better to be Generals without soldiers than to be a general whose 
soldiers are gradually deserting him at the first blast ” 

This proyoked the rejoinder from Mr Jmnah that “ Little minds are 
satisfied with little things ” and Mr Jmnah added, “ It comes with a very 
ill-grace fiom a man of Mr Jayakar’s career to taunt some of those who have 
deserted the Muslim League while he has deserted more than one party 
during his political career, not at the first blast but at the first whiff ” 

Continuing Mr Jayakar said “ I wonder if he knows that ‘ vain minds 
are satisfied with nothing except themselves ” As for the change of political 
views, the change from 14 points to Pakistan is a bigger change than any 
I have seen or espoused I had many changes in my life, but a mmoiity, 
however important, calling itself^ a distinct ‘ nation ’ distinctly ethnologicallj^ 
sociologically, politically and m all vital departments of life, which can live 
Avith its sister community only in perpetual discord and isolation — this is 
the biggest change we have seen in our lives, effected m the short period of 
a few months Pakistan looks suspiciously, like a smoke-screen behind which 
efforts are perhaps being made both m England and in India to down com- 
pletely the pimciple of majority rule and devise a constitution far removed 
from democratic principles by the inclusion of an irremovable executive and 
functional representation, etc ” 

Continuing Mi Jayakar said “The parties who can relieve the people of 
this country from this frustration and the consequent deadlock are firstly the 
Government, who can transfer power to Indian hands and declare that India 
would be a free country m brief limit of time after the war This would create 
sense of realism which may prove attractive to the Congress and a large sec- 
ion of the Muslim communitj'^ The excuse of the Government that there is no 
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22nd April he moved a resolution in the House of Commons to extend for 
another year the proclamation under which the Governors of the Indian 
Provinces could assume the powers of Provincial Legislatures 

Mr Amery reminded the House that in Bengal, Assam, Smd and the 
Punjab representing one- third of the whole population of British India 
Provincial Governments continued to work It is a matter of regret, said 
IVIr Amery, that the 200,000,000 inhabitants of the other seven provinces 
were forbidden by the order of the Congiess High Command to continue 
the tradition of self-government Mr Amery referred to the British Govern- 
ment’s policy 111 regard to India’s constitutional advance and said that 
the whole field of constitutional refoim was open to revision subject to agree- 
ment upon the kind of constitution Indians were prepared to work Con- 
tinuing Mr Amery said “ If the Indian statesmen come to the conclusion 
that our type of democracy stands in the way of agreement, India’s needs 
could be better met by a constitution in which the executive would derive 
its authority more directly from federated units, like the American executive, 
independent of the legislature ” Mr Amery further said that it was not 
possible for a change of the type of Government of India during the course of 
the war but there was nothing to prevent Indian leaders now engaging them- 
selves m preliminary discussions Mr Amery went on to say, “ The Congress 
is, I fear, blind” to the risk that no alternative constitution is now likely 
to emerge which could secure for it as great a measure of mfiuence and control 
over India as a whole as it would have exercised under the present Act ” 
“JThe most significant symptom ”, continued Mr Amery, is the growing 
strength and demand voiced by Mr Jmnah for complete separation from 
the rest of India of the north-western and north-eastern zones of India 
and establishment of completely independent States controlling their own 
defence, foreign affairs and finance 

“ I am not concerned here with the immense practical difficulties m the 
way of the so-called Pakistan project stated m this extreme form, noi 
need I go back to the ‘ dismal record ’ of India’s history m the 18th century 
and the disastrous experience of the Balkan people before our own eyes 
to-day and this provided proof of the immense dangers of breaking up the 
essential unity of India ” 

Mr Amery then referred to the August Offer, the essential policy under- 
lying which was that the framework of India’s new constitution should be 
devised not by the British Parliament but by the Indians themselves That 
was a far-reachmg and revolutionary announcement 

It was a recognition m advance of India’s status as a dominion That 
recognition was coupled with two conditions, namely, due fulfilment of 
' obligations arising from Great Britain’s long connection with India and 
secondly, that India’s future constitution should be essentially an Indian 
constitution, framed m accordance with Indian conception, Indian con- 
ditions and Indian needs 

Continuing Mr Amery said, “ there was one stipulation and that was 
that the new constitution must be the outcome of agreement among the 
principal elements m India’s national life, an essential pre-requisite to 
success 

“If Indians aie not able to agree on the kind of constitution they want, 
how are they likely to agree upon the actual working of it*? Anxious as v c 
are to see that the responsibility for Indian Government rests on Indian 
shoulders, we can only transfer responsibility to some authority which can 
assume it without immediately breaking down or breaking up Subject to 
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engaged m a gigantic war effort, whicli would, inevitably, be distiacted 
to some extent by the holding of elections now ” 

The Marquess of Ciew voiced what is perhaps Britain’s real objections 
to holding the elections in time, when he said tliat theic was no choice but 
to introduce the Bill (for postponement) as “ they could not have attempted 
to carry on the Piovincial Govcinments except by making a complete 
surrender to the moie extreme opinions expiessed either by Hindu or Muslim 
speakers in India Undci this Amending Bill, in each Province m India, 
the first Legislative Assembly undei the Go\ernment of India Act 1935, 
shall, notwithstanding sub-section 2 of section 61 of that Act, continue until 
12 months aftex the end of the war peiiod, unless previously dissolved undei 
sub-section 2 of section 62 of that Act In this section (Cl 1) the expression 
“ the war period ” means ‘ the peiiod for which the Emergency Power-> 
(Defence) Act of 1939 is m force When the Bill A\cnt before the Commons 
after being passed by the Lords, Mr Amery made a notable admission which 
levealed the underlying motive detei mining the postponement of elections 
Mr Amery said in the course of 2nd Reading on the 10th Septembei, lO^l, 
I think it would be little less than farcical, at any rate, so long as that 
jxosition (the withdrawal of ministries) continues, if elections were held 
merely m ordei to affoid an oppoitumty for ventilating Mr Gandhi’s policy 
of negation without anj'' prospects of returning to Ccmstitutional Govern- 
ment after these elections ” Just as the Bill was being debated in Paiha- 
ment and the war was progressing on to the beginning of the third yeai, 
information began to trickle down m Nagpur and Lucknow that j\Ir H V 
Hodson, Reforms Commissionei , who had been recently appointed and vas 
touiing the country, sounding public opinion regarding the future constitu- 
tion of India was collecting data on four points — (1) Composite Cabinets 
(2) Irremoveable Executive, (3) Redistribution of Provinces, not necessarily 
on a linguistic basis, and (4) Federation or confederation as the case might be 
The task that was set to j'lr. Hodson had indeed been forecast by Mr Amerv 
m two of his speeches, although the speeches themselves which were delivered 
so early as on August 11th and November 21 of 1940 did not arrest public 
attention in respect of a new constitution for India On August 11th at 
Black Pool it may be remembered IVlf Amery after making a reference to 
India framing her own constitution in her own way and in harmony with 
her own political, social and economic conception ” said “ and if that can 
onty be finalised after the war is ovei, there is nothing to prevent much 
mdispensable prehmmary work of study and discussion and negotiation 
bang taken in hand by friendly agi cement even during the war” Thus 
while the leading personages were in jail, Mr Hodson inaugurated the preli- 
minary work of study and discussion and negotiation With whom With 
partisans of imperialism and, shall we say, probably also with enemies of 
Indian nationalism But that was not all The veiy lines on which the 
new constitution should be studied, discussed and negotiated were specifically 
indicated by Mi Amery on November 21st when as guest at a luncheon at 
the English Speaking Union, !Mr Amery refened “to the problem of finding 
an English constitution which could reconcile Indian differences and preserve 
ndia united in essentials ” He put down the deadlock in India to “the 
Instinctive developments along the lines which her peculiar history and 
ocal conditions have made successful m this country and the dominions, 
in the n holly diffeient and far more complex conditions of India ” He 
suggested as the key to the deadlock a further increase in the poivers of the 
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“I have read painfully tlie long leport of the debate in the House of 
Commons on India Distress has been known to have softened people s 
hearts, and made them mindful of facts But Britain’s distress has evidently 
left Mr Amery absolutely cold and untouched This callousness makes me 
more than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Congress must abide by its 
policy of non-violence, m spite of the heavy odds facing it ]\Ir. Amery 
has rendered no service to Great Britain by his contemptuous disregard of the 
situation as it exists in India and facts that stare one in the face He talks 
glibly of the British rule having given peace to India. Did he not know what 
was happening m Dacca and Ahmedabad ’ Who was responsible for keeping 
the peace in these two places I hope he will not throw in my face the fact 
that Bengal at any rate has self-Government He knows what a mockeiy 
that Self-Government is He knows what little power for such emergencies 
the toy JMinisters have, whether they wear a Congiess label, League label, 
or another. . ' 

“I ask a very pertinent question Why has' this long spell of British 
rule left the people so emasculated, as to disable them from standing up 
' against a few hundred goondas ’ It is a humiliating spectacle, more for the 
British than |br us, to see thousands of people running away fiom then 
homes through sheer fright, because a few hundred goondas have found a 
favourable atmosphere for resorting to arson, murder and loot The first 
act of any Government wmrth the name would be to teach its people the ait 
' of self-defence, but the foreign British Government had no concern about 
this fundamental welfare of Indian citizens, and so it deprived the people 
of the use of arms 

“All the handsome tribute tliat-jMr. Amery pays to the Indian troops 
falls flat on the-Indian soil,Jbecause leaving aside the Congress non-violence 
for the time being, if India had been equipped and trained for self-defence, 
and if India had become a voluntary Ally of Great Britain, I hold that all 
the European powers combined for destruction would not have touched 
Great Britain 

“jMt Amery has insulted Indian intelligence by reiterating ad nauseam 
that Indian political parties have but to agree among themselves, and Great 
Britain will registei the will of a united India I have repeatedly shown 
that it has been the traditional policy of Great Britain to prevent the parties 
from uniting ‘Divide and Rule’ has been Great Britain’s proud and ill- 
conceived motto . It is the British statesmen, who are responsible for divi- 
sions in India’s ranks, and divisions wnll continue so long as British swords 
keep India under bondage I admit that there is unfortunately an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the Congress and the Muslim League Why do 
not the Biitish statesmen admit that it is after all a domestic quarrel ’ 

“Let them withdraw from India and I promise that the Congress and 
the League and all other parties will find it in their interest to come together 
an^devise a home-made solution for the Government of India. It may not 
be scientific, it may not be after the western pattern, but it will be durable. 
It may be that before we come to that happy state of affairs, we may have 
to fight amongst ourselves But if we agree not to invite the assistance of 
any outside power, the trouble will last perhaps a fortniglit, and will not 
mean even one day’s destruction of human-heads, such as goes on in Europe 
today, for the simple reason that, thanks to the British rule we are wholiv 
unarmed * 



CHAPTER XI 

Pbogress or the Movement 

I 

TJic second anniveisaiy of the Avai A\as ns mucli an occasion foi stock- 
taking foi those who had foi two ycais resisted A\ai cfToit as for those actively 
engaged in its pursuit On the 3id Septcnibei, 104h tlic Germans tliough 
thev had not captured any of the foin great cities of Russia or invaded 
England, or subjugated Africa verc yet, if was said perilously near the 
outskiits of Leningiad The Noithcin Armies of the Enins and the South 
Eastern armies of the Germans piesscd foi ward and in the south Averc 
pushed back 3 miles by the forces of Marshall Voichialoff The plan of 
isolating Leningrad and making Russia landlocked AAas still to be realized 
Odessa Ai'ould open the way to the Don Basin and Batum and later perhaps 
to Baku Kieve AAOuld unlock the gates that barred the AAay to the miperal, 
industrial and agiicultural Aiealth of Ukrain IMoscoav Avould hand over 
to the Germans the jiossessions — alike S 3 'mbohcal and real, of all that Russia 
had built up and stood foi those 20 jcais m the AAay of the ncAv social order ' 

While the issue in Euiope Aias in this indeterminate state, in Asia, 
AAai clouds Avere threatening to loAA'cr for on the third September Prince 
KonoA^broadcast the alarming iicaa'S that Japan AAas facing the most critical 
moment m her history and appealed to the Jajianese people to mobilize 
eAeiy one of them Turkej’’ alone of all nations still remained a ni 5 'stery 
and stood dangerously near the position of SjTia, Iraq and Iran Meanw'hile, 
Ameiica earned onhei ‘Lend-Lease’ pohc}>- and pushed her trade and industries 
It AAas up to her to forgn e Biitain her old indebtedness to the United States 
Piofessmg Christianit}% she allied herself as Lord Huaa HaAv pointed out, 
Avith an astutest Bolshevist poAvei Speaking of Free IVade, she AA'as exploiting 
the miseiies of the old AA^orld for the mitigation of unemployment of eleven 
million of her population Renouncing all intentions of adding to her terri- 
tory she Avas depiiving England of her ancestTal colonial possession m the 
name of the ‘Lend-Lease’ formula and sold to hei 50 cruisers of ancient repute 
While the Euiopean PoAA'ers aacic counting and recounting the passing years, 
at the beginning of the third yeai the Indian National Congress had not 
completed yet the hist vear of its Satj'^agiaha MoAmment aaIucIi Avas begun 
on the 17th October of 1940 It progressed steadiW according to plan, to 
use a German Expression in Geimany’s crj’^ptic AAai ucaa's Gandhi had 
nothing to lecant, not a step to retrace Well-meaning fi lends standing bA' 
oi sitting at a safe distance, discriminating journalists, Liberal politicians, 
non-paity leaders, and some of the released Satyagrahis Avere urging the 
desii ability of AvithdraAving the moA'^ement, returning to the Ministries or at 
least running the Ministries and the movement abreast of each other ' But 
nothing daunted, Gandhi stuck to his guns SAverving neither to the left 
noi to the light, watching the ncAv currents of opinion coursing in the countrA", 
but pui suing his plan of treatment AAuth his hand on the pulse of the nation, 
sure of Ins diagnosis and confident in his treatment, as a good physician 
Avould do Avhen diseases such as Enteric become prolonged far bejmnd the 
proAeibial three AA^eeks, and run to one hundred and eightj'^ daj’^s, AAdien 
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presentative of the British business community here Mr Arthur Moore’s 
position as editor of the Statesman, and his close identification with Calcutta, 
may lead the public m Britain and elsewhere to think- that his political views 
and activities have the support of British business interests here We wish 
to place on record that this is not the case nor do we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with the editorial policy of the Statesman in this respect 

“In our considered view the India policy of His Majesty’s Government as 
pronounced by the Viceroy on August 8 and m subsequent utterances by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State offers India the most effective means of 
simultaneously advancing her war effort and her constitutional status \\ ithin 
the empire ” 

The signatories to the letter are Mr G B Morton, president, Mr R 
R Haddow, vice-president, Mi N W Chisholm, Mr' E B Pratt, Mr H G 
Stokes, Mr J H Burder, ^Ir A Duncan and Sir H H Burn 

The invasion of Russia by Germany on 22nd June, 1941 gave an added 
impetus to the Labour members m regard to the Indian question The 
Labour Party in England was driving Mr Amery on hot coals in the Com- 
mons They were repeatedly drawing his attention to an Indian problem 
" Soon after the^ commencement of the German invasion, the Commons were 
overwhelmed with Labour Criticism of British Policy in India The Duke 
of Devonshire, Under-Secretary for India, made a speech m the University 
of Oxford that the Government of India would be “for India, by India and in 
India ” He never stated in the words of Abraham Lincoln that the Govern- 
ment would be “o/ the people, /or the people, hy the people ” The Duke’s 
speech occasioned the first interpellation in the Commons by Mr Sorensen, 
after the Russo-German war, regarding India and Mr Amery said he had 
“no new proposals” and that the question of consultation with Indian 
political parties did not arise On July 10th, Mr Sorensen (Labour) asked 
whether in view of the altered international situation, the Secretary of State 
for India had considered “the substantial diplomatic and psychological 
advantages that might accrue from the release on amnesty of political pri- 
soners ill India and a reconsideration of the basic cause of the continuing 
political deadlock and of an acceptable policy to remove this, and whether 
he contemplates any further approach to the Indian political leaders ” 

Mr Amery replied he was afraid he could not accept Mr Sorensen’s 
inference with regard to the effect of the altered international situation upon 
the political deadlock m India In any case, he was not then in a position 
to make any fresh statement on the subject, which, however, continued to 
engage the earnest attention of His Majesty’s Government 

Mr Arthur Moore speaking at Oxford on 17th July 1941, said 

“Let us play our part in Asia, too It is for us to bring home to India 
in a ringing, clarion call that will wake the very dead to the fact that she 
has to show herself a nation, now and not to-morrow, that with every week 
that passes the danger of utter destruction will grow greater unless she proves 
herself a nation, quits her petty quarrels, fights united as a nation with the 
same full equal status as Australia or any other country now throwing all 
its weight into the struggle 

“It IS for us to make it plain that she can have the status now without 
delay Let us show to India and all the world that we are not merely fighting 
to save old freedoms but create new ones, not merely to save an old world 
but to build a better world 
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offer of August Slli (1941) He nc^cl spoke ol Dominion St.itus but of 
Fiee and Equal Partnership— a new phraseology originated by i\Ii Amery, 
over a yeai previously Mi Winston Churchill, foi the first tunc alter the 
Atlantic meeting with Piesident Roosevelt, and set at icsL all speculation 
about the applicability of their 30 int deckiiation to India by dcclaiing — 

1 “The 3 oint declaration does not qualify main v ay the various statements 
of policy which have been made from tunc to tunc about the development 
of constitutional government in India, Buima oi othci paits of the British 
Empire We have pledged by the Declaiation of Augiisl, 1940, tohelp India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in the Biitish Commonwealth of races 
sub 3 ect of course to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, laces and 
interests 

“At the Atlantic meeting, we had m mind primarily the extension of 
the sovereignty, self-government and national life of the States and Nations 
of Europe now under Na7i yoke and the principles which would govern 
any alteration m territoiial boundaries of countries which may have to be 
made 

“ That IS quite a separating problem from the progressive c\ oultion of 
self-governing institutions in regions whose pcojiles owe allegiance to the 
British Crown We have made deelarations on these matters which are 
complete in themselves, free from ambiguity and related to the conditions 
and circumstances of the territories and peoples alTcctcd Tliey w ill be found 
to be entirely in harmony with the conception of freedom and justice winch 
inspired the joint declaration ” 

This speech was of a piece wnth a number of speeches of that ilk which 
Mr Churchill had been Won’t for long to deliver on India 
Here are some of these 

Churchill said during a debate in the Commons after the outbreak of 
World War II — 

“To transfer that responsibility to this highlj artificial and restrict- 
ed oligarchy of Indian politicians would be a ictrograde act It 
would be a shameful act It would be an act of cowardice, desertion 
and dishonour ” 

Some were reminded, by sentiments such as these of feelings expressed 
by Winston Churchill back in 1930 In his jirematurc autobiography 
A Roving Commission, he wTote “ I hav^e always urged fighting wais and 
other contentions with might and mam till ov’^erwhelming victory, and then 
offering the hand of friendship to the vanquished Thus I have ahvays been 
against the jiacifists during the quarrel, and against the jingoes atits close 
“ I thought we ought to have conquered the Irish and then given them 
Home Rule, that we ought to hav'^e starved out the Germans, and then 
revictualed their country Those who can win a war well can rarely 
make a good peace, and those who could make a good peace would nevei 
have won the war It would perhaps be piessiiig the argument too far to 
suggest that I could do^both ” 

‘ The British nation has no intention whatever of relinquishing effectual 
control of Indian life and progress We have no intention of casting awaj’' 
that most truly bright and precious jewel m the crown of the King, which 
more than all our other dominions and dependencies constitutes the glory 
and stiength of the Biitish Empire ” 
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The expansion of the Ccnlial Exeeutive Council became the subject- 
from early July of frequent communications from Press coriespondents 
■ which some thought were inspned and others consideied, were only inferred 
111 the meantime, Geimany invaded Russia on the 22nd of June and the 
situation m India bore a new complexion On the one hand, the people 
V ere agitated bj^ the ^ue^^ that Russia having become an ally of Biitain by 
the Russo-Biitish agreement of the 12th of July, tlic political prisoners iii 
India notably the Communist pi isoners and detenus should be liberated The 
fact seems to be that with the outbreak of Russo-Gciman hostilities, new' 
s^miptoms of the var malady appealed and each new doctor presciibed his 
new remedy on a symptomatic basis, ignoiing the original moibid anatomy 
and patholog}’' and eager to subdue the distempeis spiinging to the surface 
Royists, Kisaii Sabhas and Communist organisations have eiied thuswise 
Tlie All-India JCis an Sabha and certain Commuinsts and Trade Unionists 
began to speak of Russia as the Fatheiland of the Indian jieasants and 
workers In this countrj', the Congiess has onlj’’ hcaid of India being spoken 
of as the motliciland Obviously, theie is something mcongiuous in the 
peasants and workers finding their motherland m Hindusthan and then 
Fatherland away in Russia These fi rends passed resolutions in favour of 
full support through men, money and materials, to Russia At the same 
time, they affected to be anti-Biitish Pro-Wai, anti-Biitish, Pio-Russiaii 
made a real chow choxo of ideas Confusion began to reign rampant for the ' 
time being 

These riddles and conundrums apart, there rcnidined the indisputable 
lact that Government felt perturbed b^ tire uar Icnocking at the doois of 
India Although in Parliament, ]Mr Sorensen, Mr Gallway and the Labourite 

members, were, week after week, banging at j\Ir Ameiy as to the change m 
the international situation winch he would 'not admit, and to a clrange of 
policy in India consequent thereon uhrch in any case, he would not agree 
to, yet in spite of all this, it w'as evident that, judging from a section of the 
British Press demand a clrange of policy, that the Government of India wanted 
il possible, to enlist public sympathy and co-operation in war effort on a more 
intensive scale and, to that end, do something that w'ould if it did not 
lesolve the deadlock, at least put them right wuth the vested interests of 
India Accordingly on the 21st of July were announced the ajipointments 
of se\en Indians, Sir Sultan Ahamed, Sir Ilomi Mody, Sii Akbar Ilydaii, 
j\Ir Aney and !Mi N R Sirkar, i\Ir Raghavendia Row and Sir Feioz khan 
'Noon These seven with J\Ir Ramaswami Mudahar wmuld make eight 
Indians in all against three official Europeans and the Commander- in-Chief 
This step w^as only viewed as more jobs for Indians by the Daily Herald^ 
wdiich pressed for a reconsideration of the problem on a different basis al- 
together Even the Liberals in India, did not view the change with any de- 
gree of satisfaction 

When it IS remembered that the announcement was made exactly a 
month after the outbieak of the Russo-Geiman war, the statement by 
Government that it has decided to enlarge the Executive Council “as a result 
of the increased pressure of work in connection with the wai” appeared to 
be somewhat “narrow” of the mark To say that this was done as is said 
by the communique in oidei to permit the separation of portfolios of Law 
and Supply and Commerce and Laboui, the division of the present port- 
folios of Education, Health and Lands into separate portfolios of Education, 
Health and Lands and the Indians Over-Seas , and of the creation of portfolios 
of Information and Civil Defence is for the Government of India to stand 
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“ If I did not believe so, I would have come out lih .i statement without 
any prompting fi om you But I sincerely believe that my silence i s much moi e 
eloquent than any words that I may utter Aftei all action is all in all 
My action is befoic all India and if you like, the whole world ” No one who 
IS acquainted wnth Chui chill’s statements from time to time on India, need 
have been disappointed then nor need have been nritated later by this 
latest pionovmcemcnt and it w'as well that Gandhi dismissed it so summaiilv 

On the thud leading of the Bill to postpone Provincial Legislatne 
Elections, SIi Amery leiteiated the reasons foi the measure and added 
that not only in one paity in the House, but in the whole House and in the 
countiy, theie w'as a genuine desire to sec India find her position as soon as 
possible as afiee and eqnnlpaiinn in the British Commonwealth 

“ That IS a matter of pimciple in w'hich wc had taken lead befoie 
the Atlantic Chaiter, which mtioducccl no new piineiplc, was promul- 
gated It IS also a mattci which has to be earned out in practice and 
certaiiilj’’ I w'ould be vei j’’ grateful if members w ho aic so eager foraction 
w'ould help me by giving then piccjse schemes, undci which control 
of Indian aflans could be given to an Indian Government which was able 
to continue by agreement between Indians themselves ’ 

The fuither extension of Loid Liiihthgow'’s terms was of a piece with 
such ideas 

In a bioadcast to Ameiica, Mi Amery answering a question as to how 
Biitish policy of making a way for Home Kulc, fitted m with Jawaharlal s 
impiisonmcnt, !Mr Amery charged the Indian leader with hampering 
War effoit All Ameiy must have felt the ground under his feet quite firm 
when he spoke because Jaw’aharlal was in Jail and he might not and even if 
he would, could not resent being charged with having made anti-wai 
speeches “violent and deliberately provocative ’ oi otherwise But to call 
them violent wxas lather foolhardy — at least as foolhardy as w'hen Air A G.F 
Faiquahar, Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur had chaiactcrizcd Jawaluulal 
as a Quisling for wdiich he apologized ‘absolutely sinccicly ’ 

Heie IS All Faiquhar’s lettei — 

Dated Sept , 15, 1941 
To 

Nagpui Twies 
Deal Sii, 

When I saw the statement in cold pimt extracted fiom its context that 
I had called Pt J aw aharlal Nehru a Quisling, I w as hoirified at the implications 
that would naturally be put on it, I, therefore, come forward as quickly as 
possible to apologise absolutely sincerely for having said in the heat of a 
low’^dy meeting a thing that could be so interpreted 

1 see that my letter to Air P AI Naidu has been published and m that 
letter there is a’ full explanation of how it came to be said and what I meant 
I can now only ask that those wdio have been offended by the use of the 
W'ould wall accept my apology and allow the controversy to drop 

I have the honour to be, 

Sn, 

Your Most Obedient Seivant, 

A G F FARQUHAR 
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buiden of depailmental woik to their headquarters It must be possible 
foi them to toui India 

The expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council 
wcie charactciised as two elements of the expansion of machinery which 
had been decided upon. The Defence Council, if it w^as to fulfil the functions 
for ■which it was intended, -would also claim more tune of the members of the 
Executive Council 

Smiultaneousl}', a White Paper on India and War was presented to the 
Pailianient by llr Ameiy, Secretaij'- of State foi India on 22nd July It 
was moie oi less a narration of the events of the previous eleven months 
and a repitition viitually of the Viceroy’s communique 

The reactions of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive "Council 
make mteiesting reading IMr Jmnah flew into a rage over the fact that 
the Viceroy should have canvassed his men over the head of himself, the 
Piesident of the League and its Executive Committee He threatened 
disciplinary action against the Piemiers of Bengal, Pun 3 ab and Assam 
The Premiei of the fourth Province of Sind w"as unconnected with the League 
Sir Sikandar himself -wns returned as a member of the Unionist Party to the 
Punjab Legislature IMi Fazlul-Huq oived his seat and power not to the 
Muslim League any more than Sn Sikandar and w'as returned by the Knshak 
Proja Party of Bengal Sir Saadulla alone was a catch of the League but not 
as from the time of his election It was the League that courted the men, 
not they the League If Mr Jmnah’s disciplinary action should 'materialize 
it w"ould only relieve the tw'o Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal of aprivilege 
which w’as a doubtful asset and a sure burden But the contention of the 
Premiers was that if the League W'ould agree to their continuing as Premiers 
of the three provinces, they should answer the duties incidental to those posi- 
tions in the Defence Council as well That was an argument difficult to meet 
The reaction on one of the leadeis of the Depressed Classes of India, 
namely, Dr Ambedkar w"as something stunning 
Dr Ambedkar cabled to Mr Amery as follows 

“You flouted GO million Depressed Classes; gave 43 per cent 
representation to ^Muslims, neai ly equalling that of Hindus Astounding 
Government mortgaged some communities only Having recognised 
Depressed Classes, important and distinct element, national life, having 
insisted their consent, constitutional changes and exploited their 
co-operation in the war Their exclusion from Council, bespeaks want 
of good faith on yom part We never asked or had support from 
British Want only justice Depressed Classes are not prepared to 
surrender then light of representation on Council Strongly urge 
3 mu recognise the same Adding one cannot hurt ” 

The way of Mr Anej'^ to the Viceroy’s Executive Council did not appear 
to be easy or even devoid of thorns, as the Hitavada put it For according 
to press reports. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya asked him to resign the 
membership of the party of which he was the leader, namely. Congress Na- 
tionalist Party. ]\Ir Aney went one bettei and at the month end of July 
lesigned the membership of the Congiess itself. A veteran like the Rt Hon 
Siinivasa Sastii stated that he did not see what good this announcement 
would do The Government hadneithei strengthened their position nor met 
the people’s demands in the slightest degiee At the other end, Gandhi stated 
that the announcement did not affect the stand taken by the Congress nor did it 
meet the Congress demand In reply to a question, he added “ I can at once say 
that I have no authoiity to prevent the members of the A I C C from doing 
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“ If within two or three weeks the suggested declaration was not 
forthcoming, he. would have no hesitation in making an appeal to 
Indian political parties to present a united front ” 

Of the four provinces where popular ministries continued, namely, 
the Punjab, Bengal, Assam and Sindh, tlTe Premier of the first differed mate- 
iially from those of the other three in respect of their attitude towards the 
dual authority which was at the time exercising control over the three 
Sir Sikandar of the Punjab resigned from the Defence Council. Fazlul Huq 
of Bengal resigned, from both the Defence Council and the Muslim League 
Executive Allah Bux of Sindh owed no loyalties to either and therefore 
had not to tender any resignation. Sir SaaduUa of Assam, it was announced 
early m the episode, was resigning from the Defence Council as well as from 
the Premiership on account of ill-health. It was not, therefore, to be expected 
that these four statesmen could agree on any politics or in any pronounce- 
ments on the burning topics of the day Close on the heels of Sir Sikandar’s 
statement came that of Khan Bahadur Allah Bux from Simla dated October 4, 
1941 in which he said 

“ If I understand Sir Sikandar Hyat, what he wants is not a repetition 
or reaffirmation but a fresh declaration that ultimately those elements who 
come forward to help m the defence of India or those who Sir Sikandar 
considers are ‘ friends ’ and not ‘ foes ’ should receive preferential treatment 
m settling the future constitution of India This means that in the consti- 
tution envisaged by him, there will be no equality of rights and privileges 
for all But those who help in the war effort now should have a preponderant 
voice Such an-attitude, to say the least, is most distressing to me ” 

Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh declared that instead of servmg to help 
in the solution of the Indian problem, the Punjab Premier’s attitude as 
revealed m his statement was bound to harm the cause of the country and 
add to the difficulties in the way of a solution 

“ When I saw the Punjab Premier’s statement of October 1,” said the 
Sind Premier, “ demanding a fresh declaration from l\fr Churchill, I put 
the question ‘ if no such declaration is forthcoming in the terms prescribed 
by hnn, what is the Punjab Premier going to do ^ ’ I have seen the Punjab 
Premier’s reply to my question He says that if the declaration ds not made, 
India should put up a united front 

“ In his statement of October 1, the Punjab Premier suggested that 
India would be free, not by reason of the Satyagraha movement or the 
application of the Atlantic Charter but by reason of the valour and sacrifices 
of India’s valiant fighting men in the different theatres of war But he pro- 
ceeded to express doubt whether even their sacrifices and valour would prove 
effective, if mutual confidence and mter-communal harmony were not 
established in the country 

“ If these words of Sir Sikandar correctly expressed his convictions, 
then his duty is to bend all his energies to the estabhshment of mutual con- 
fidence and inter-communal harmony even now, without waiting for any 
declaration Harmony and unity remain the supreme need in India, not 
because they are the solvent of India’s difficulties, as the Punjab Premiei 
himself admits 

“But personalty I do not agree that Mr Churchill’s reference to India 
repudiates any previous declaration of the British Government And if 
the fresh declaration that Sir Sikandar Hyat wants is that no repudiation of 
earlier declarations is intended, then I do not see any difficulty that the 
Government or Blr Churchill can have in making-such a declaration But 
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of today being con veiled into a niajoiity of tomonow Why Mi Amery 
visualised the paities in India as strictly leligious and communal and tliere- 
foic demarcated them into Hindu and Muslim, — for that is the only basis 
on vhicli wc can undeistand his remark it is difficult to understand For 
on the same basis he should divide the people m Biitain into the Piotestants 
and Roman Catholics oi into Methodists and the Episeopelians or into the 
High Church Paity and the Low Church Party and then, in Britain too, 
the minoiil}’^ can never become the maioiity No, the faet is that in India 
■while social lehgious and cultural rights are guaranteed to all minorities, 
the vhole population is evolving and must be trained to evolve, common 
political programmes m yhicli the economic inteiest of the whole nation 
V ould constitute the basis of the conflicting issues that determine the division 
into comjieting parties To say still m August 1941 as Anieiy had said a 
^ cai pieviousl}'^ in August 1940 that m India “ experience of Party Goyern- 
ment m the provinces has rightly or wrongly convinced great and powerful 
elements in Indian National life that then lives and liberties would not be 
assured under the Central provisions of the present Act or under any amend- 
ment of^it which would still leave the Executive control of India in the 
hands of a Government dependent on a parliamentary majority from day 
to dav vhicli in its turn, obeys “unswearingly the dietates of an outside 
executiic ’ is really to beg the question If the Indian Government had 
been recast simultaneouslj , with Provincial Autonomy this trouble would 
not have ensued but to build up provincial autonomy in eleven provinces 
on the basis of responsible government without responsibility at the centre 
vas to make a loof of disjointed tiles, Avhich however ornamental in design, 
lion ei Cl firm ill texture lion ever good looking and smooth cannot 
combine together except by a cementing material It was the absence of 
the Central Goveinment that necessitated the dictates of an outside executive 
but n as this executive an adventitious body, m any way uninterested meddle- 
some and mischievous ^ No does not the Prime jMimster of England take 
his %otc of confidence on all critical occasions first from the Union Associa- 
tion of Britain'^ Baldwin took it, Chambeilam took it A no-confidence 
vote there means a dismissal of tfie Premier and the Cabinet not by the 
Parliament but “ by the unsw caring dbedience to the dictates of an outside 
executive ”, to use Mr Ameiy’s ivords !Mi Amery takes up the reaction 
against the dangers of 'what is called the Congress Raj or the Hindu Raj 
winch has gone so fai as to lead to a growing demand from Muslim quarters 
for a complete breaking up of India into sepai ate Hindu and Muslim Domi- 
nions ]\Ir Araeiy proceeded “ I need say nothing today of the manifold, 
and to my mind, insepaiable objections to such a scheme at any rate in its 
extreme foim I wmuld onl)'' note that it merely shifts the problem of per- 
manent minorities to some of smaller areas wathout solving it i It is a Counsel 
of despair and I believe wholly unnecessary despair, for, I do not doubt 
that there is enough constructive ability and enough natural goodwill amongst 
Hindus and IMuslims and enough Indian patriotism to find a constitutional 
position wdiich wall give fan lecogmtion to all communities and all interests 
That at any late w'as the conclusion embodied in the far-reaching constitu- 
tional declaration issued on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord 
Linlithgow in August last ” Mi Amery admits that “the August Declara- 
tion came as a welcome assurance to the Muslims and other important 
elements that their fate wmuld not be settled over their heads by some deal 
betw'een the British Government and the Congress Party On the other 
hand, it is peifectlj'^ true that it did corneas a shock not only to the Congress 
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Opinion in England showed that it was equally sensitive to Sir Sikandar’s 
ciiticism and even showed itself as responsive Mr Edward Thompson to 
whom a reference is here made because his faith — as revealed to the Working 
Committee of the Congress soon after the outbreak of the war, in Churehill 
was unbounded, condemned the idea of demanding an agreement as a - 
condition prerequisite to any further developments and added that it would 
never come He demanded that the .Viceroy’s Cabinet should be a real 
Cabmet with collective responsibility and that a small committee should 
start work framing a Dommion Constitution immediately He expressed 
the hope that “ m the spirit of this generous offer, I believe that Congress 
could be persuaded to make such sweeping concessions to minorities that 
public opinion would make the continuation of the Congress-Mushm League 
quarrel impossible ” Mr Thompson concluded with an appeal that 
Mr Churchill should speak to India on this basis as ‘ our equals and com- 
rades If this IS done, he added “ our enemies in America and elsewhere 
could no longer use India to play havoc with our safety Our cause would 
be the cleanest for which men have ever worked and died ” Nor was the 
Bntish Press silent 

There was quite a spate of British opinion against the policy of Britain 
in India Mr Duff Cooper, the Minister for the Far East, had during his 
tour in America in September 1941, a very unpleasant experience and where- 
ver he spoke he was asked about India. At last, he was exasperated and 
said “ what has England’s war with Germany to do with India ’ ” 

Just at this time, Col Younghusband of ancient renown who then must 
be about ninety years old emerged from his well-earned repose to save 
Britain’s soul even at the expense of losmg India and in a powerful article 
(herein below extracted) pleaded India’s cause with all the vehemence which 
his commanding and venerable position justified 

The Times (London, Oct 15) published the following letter from Sir 
Fiancis Younghusband 

“ We have blundered badly in India. While we have expressed 
our mtention to free every other country, we have made s'pecial reser- 
vations about liberating India And this has caused deepest resent- 
ment among Muslims and Hindus alike. ,Why do we hesitate Be- 
cause we fear that if Ave relax our hold India will fall to pieces But 
why have such fear ^ Indians are no fools They have as much poli- 
tical and military sense as the Chinese, the Japanese and the Russians 
And they are an exceedingly proud and sensitive people to ivhom it is 
galling beyond measure to be treated less liberally than we treat the 
Egyptians, the Syrians, the Arabs and the Abyssinians It goes agamst 
the grain with Englishman to keep a single human being ivithin the 
Empire who is not proud to belong to it To myself personally, who 
Avas born in India and have for the last 59 years been closely connected 
Avith Indians, it comes as a bitter reproach that Ave should treat Indians 
as anything else than most loyal comrades and affectionate friends 
Trust an Indian and he aviU stick to you until death. Offend an Indian 
and he will raise hell. Surely, we are great enough people to stop higgl- 
ing over this matter and do the big and gracious thing — ’give them a 
definite promise T;hat the very year after Armistice we aviII leave it to 
them to decide whether or not they wish to remain within the Empire_ 

A hundred reasons may be given agamst this But if there Avere a thou- 
sand, they should step aside by the single consideration the good name 
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and should set up machinery to enable Indians to hammer out her oun 
constitution Prof Laski pointed out that there was no difficulty about 
fixing up a date or for setting up machinery of Government over India 

It IS no wonder that a person like Mr Amery should have been impressed 
with the discussions m India But what mattered was a bird’s eye view 
of the political situation not a detailed scrutiny of the nooks and corners 
of the political parlours The health of a living human body is not 3 udged 
by a pathohgical dissection on the anatomy table but a medical inspection - 
on the clinical cot Even so, the health of the body jrohtic must be judged 
by 'the broad spirit of fellow-ship and concord prevailing m the nation not 
by the jars and recriminations that might exist and undoubtedly rise to the 
surface like the an bubbles emanating from a punctured tube immersed in 
a water basin The punctures may be there but there is world of difference 
between a pm point puncture and a horse hoof laceration Even so let, us 
seehoiv the Congress stands and stood in the country Divisions are inevi- 
table in vorking out the details of a programme Yet, while schisms pre- 
vail in the Communist Party leading to secessions and expulsions, while the 
Socialist Party membership is largely disturbed by swinging to the right or 
to the left, while the Kisans are dividing their affections between a purely 
agrarian programme and a politico-agrarian one, while the trade unions 
have arborized into one, two and three divisions, while amongst the Muslims, 
there are the jMomins covering a fourth of their population, the Nationalists, 
the Jamaiat-ul ulema, the AJirars and the Muslim League, which no soonei 
had it consolidated its strength and resources, presently began to exhibit 
fissures in its structure and fissions in its ranks, both accentuated by the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and formation of the defence 
board, while the Hindu Alalia Sabha itself gave birth to a sister organisation 
called the Hindu League There stands the Congress high on the lull of 
nationalism vith its crest upraised above all eminences and depressions 
and its affairs guided by the one Sian of Destiny whom the fates have thrown 
up into politics from his abode of philosophy and religion Foi a quarter 
of a century he has been the guide, philosopher and friend of the Congress, 
indeed in himself, the embodiment of the nation Such is the working 
of the Congress, the National Body, comprising every community and covei- 
ing every interest Sir Amery knows it Lord Linlithgow knows it The 
Parliament knous it Britain knows it But knowing, one and all, — 
none wished to part with, power, hence the continuance of the deadlock 

Gandhi has, hovever, made a telling commentaiy on cabinet expansion'' 
by dwelling at length on Khurshed Behen’s internment It is well known that 
Siimati Khurshed Behen is the youngest ofthefour sisters, granddaughteis 
of the great Dadabhai Nawroji Gandhi quotes the letters of Srimati 
Khurshed Behen to certain high officials m protest against the ordeis of her 
internment after her conviction by which her internment was confined to 
the city of Bombay at first and later^the order was relaxed so as to cover 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency She was prevented from going to 
Wardha being virtually “ kidnapped to the Yeraw'ada Central Jail ” to 
use Gandhi’s w ords 

“ This action says Gandhi, “ of the Government baffles me, and is 
a significant and- searching commentary on the so-called expansion of the 
Viceregal Council and what not The public should understand that Khui- 
shed Behen’s action is no part of the war resistance campaign But 
the public IS hardly aware of the fact that many persons have been arrested 
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injustice and exploitation noiild be to deny Christ The altc\natne 
for me is betn oen keeping myjpledgo to the Govciiiment and theicbv denying 
Him and IcnMiig the comitiv but lemviinmg true to mv highest idcnls. 
And I ehoosc Chris! 

AMiile piibhe opinion nas thu<; shaping itself abroad and conscieiilunis 
Americans Mere finding it hard to reconcile their missionarv life m India 
Mliicli earned il5 political obhgition, Mith the honest polUical conviction 
thev entertained human beings, here in our on ii country did it fall to our 
unfortunite lot to liaA’c to listen to statements cmnnatmg from the lips of 
some ot the iieivlv appointed membeis of the Vicerov s Council In somewhat 
marked contrast with the earlier s]iceches of Sii N. 11 Svirkai, came dhe 
utterances of Sri Madhavarao Aiiev nho spoke of Swar.aj in stages and 
of Hr IxagluiA'cndra Kao who dwelt on the impossibihtv of framing a consti- 
tution at anv tune without prior agreement amongst the people of Indii. 

Sir Feax's Khan Noon on his ann-nl in India struck a new note though 
the retrain was old ‘ It is Jmnah that can give Swaraj to Gandhi, and it is 
Gandhi that can give Pakistan to Jmnah ' Though as an epigr.im the state- 
ment looked fascinating, it did not take one out ol the circle of the gm horse 
wherein it onlv goes round and round and never succeeds in cutting its wai* 
out 

All the while the one theme ol Mr Amer\ was tint the Atlantic Charter 
covered onlv the vanquished countries in the war and that way. eireumscribed 
the scope of a cliarter which aft'ceted to take its place only next to the great 
I\Iagna Carta and the American Deehiration of Independence. Not being 
content with that. IMr. Amery appeared to force the coni ictionmto the minds 
of his slow-witted colleagues in Parliament that India was jiart of the Empire 
and a part could never claim to tigure m world politics. Finally. Mr. Amery 
•wanted to cajole the Indians into the fond belief that the Viceroy's August 
Charter offered to the unseeing Indians much more th in the Atlantic Charter 
could. In eftect then the Atlantic Charter W'ould not applv because there 
was the ^ leeroy's oiler and the Viceroy's otler would not work because there 
was no uintj- among Indians 

II 

Gandhi had a defimte plan in inaugurating and developing thelndn idual 
^atx'agraha iMovenient of 1940-41 That he should have taken over a year 
inre-achmg the decision to commence it, only shows how he had been struggling 
to a^nud it Equally were his mteiitioiis proved when at the other end, he 
persisted in the plan of undertaking a f.ist in order to a\vtid a struggle on 
a national scale. That the fast would have proved an event of international 
importance was quite possible but he wanted to ux*oid the embarr.issuient 
to the British in ludui arising from a Natioiv-w ide campaign on a mass scale 
Sucli a campaign ivoiild doubtless liave its adversjc repnreussions on the nation 
^elf. The residtant of this parcllelogram of forces had led the nation under 
his leadership into the campaign of Ci\*il Disobedience !MoA*eiiient. which 
will tive day it began progressed steadily and according to plan. It was 
fortunate too for the nation that Gandhi was allowed to reiiiam tree free 
to control, direct and superintend the movement It is true that all his 
^mhututQucs and statements to the Press were not allowed to be published 
m some provinces It is true that Govermneiit declmed to accord any 
mvoured or preferential treatment to Gandhi's Weekly or to his personal 
^tenients and indmdual writings. For instance, his advice to the 
l^vata-agrahi*; to pay up their fines :for National Government would return 
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agreement amongthe parties is regarded as a plausible plea for not pai ting ^\ItIl 
power No such agreement can be said to have been the basis of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1935 and it is a notorious fact that the joint memorandum 
of the Indian delegates working with the Round Table Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was completely ignored, notwithstanding the fact that all Indians 
had joined in making the recommendations 

' “ It IS material to remember in connection with the disappeaiance 
of the principle of majority rule, to which I have referred, the recent lemaiks 
of Mr Amery In commenting on the disappearance of the Congress Govern- 
ments from the provinces, he deplored that the Congress Governments did 
not realise, when thej’- voluntarily surrendered their power and authority 
m the piovmces, that they were deserting a form of constitution under which 
they enjoyed a larger share of power and authority than they can ever expect 
to get m future These are significant words emanating as they do fiom the 
supreme head of the British administration in India They clearly indicate 
that the prospects of a constitution, based on the British democratic principle ' 
of majority lule, are seriously threatened and we need not be surprised if 
the British Government take the fullest advantage of the Mushifi opposition 
to majority rule and of the fact that the Congress Party in the Cential 
Legislature joined the Muslim League Party in downing the Federal Consti- 
tution, embodied in the Government of India Act on the basis of a majoiity 
lule We may take a warning from these words of Mr Amery, which he 
has since confirmed m- skilful tenns in his later speeches 

“ It IS a clever pose of the Muslim leadership that it holds a pistol at 
the head of the Government of India and refuses to' allow any constitutional 
progress in India, even duiing the period of war, without its sanction That 
leadership simultaneously makes impossible all negotiations with the Con- 
gress leadership by insisting on impossible conditions which, it must know, 
can never be Satisfied 

“ The natuie of these conditions are such that even negotiations are 
impossible on any national basis with the result, very skilfully achieved, 
that the present deadlock must continue to complete ruin of provincial 
administration m the Hindu majority provinces 

“ It is, therefore, in the interest of the Pakistani Muslims by all devices 
to continue the present deadlock as long as they can manage It does 
them veiy little harm and they are not concerned Avith what is happening 
to the majority community in the eight provinces, where the Congiess 
Government foolishly deserted their seats 

“ It IS, therefore, m the interest of all of us, who are no Pakistani IMus- 
hms, to stop this deadlock from continuing by all means in our pow ei An} 
lelief in this diiection being without hope at the hands of the Government 
oi the Muslim League, for reasons just stated, we^can only turn to the Con- 
giess for OUT search for relief” 

Let us for a moment turn our attention to Britain The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Under Secretary of State for India in moving a bill in the 
House of Lords for the postponement of General Legislative elections m 
India on the 6th of August stated it as one of the reasons foi such a step 
that the holding of the election at the present time would almost certainly 
lead to an aggravation of trouble “ Moreover ”, he added, India is 
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and fines were heavj^ The campaign itself began Mith the glaring contiast 
between the sentence of Jawaharlal and that of Vmoba The former being 
sLxteen times as long as the latter The fines in one piovinee like the Andhra 
mounted up to (Total Rs 1,18,969-12-0) in the aggiegatcy 

A Press note sent fiom Wardhaganj, March 3, ran as follows — 

The total number of arrests in connection with the Individual Satyagraha 
Movement is 4,749 and the total amount of the fines imposed on Satyagrahis 
IS Rs. 2,09,668, accordmg to information received m the A I C C office from 
the various provinces The totals do not include the arrests effected and 
fines imposed in the Punjab from where the figures have not yet been received 
This mformation is contained m a statement issued by the General 
Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee 

The United Provinces heads the list of arrests, the total number of 
persons arrested in the U. P up to the middle of Februaiy being 1,495 
Andhra heads the fines list, the total amount of fines imposed on Satyagrahis 
there being Rs 76,533 

Statistics. 

The following details of the aiicsts of and fines imposed on Satyagrahis 
m the vaiious Provinces aie issued b}*” the A I C C office at Sewagram — 


Province 

Arrests 

Fines Fs 

Ajmer 

10 

565 

Andhra 

882 

" 76,533 

Assam 

176 

3,145 

Bengal 

39 

3,625 

Bihar 

242 

4,340 

Bombaj’- 

47 

not received 

Delhi 

39 

2,050 

Gujarat 

296 

6,150 

Karnatak 

210 

5,385 

Kerala 

70 

5,700 

Mahakoslial 

137 

10,802 

Maharashtra 

221 

1,915 

Nagpur 

21 

5,215 

N W F P 

2 (now leleased) 

nil 

Tamil Nadu 

424 

29,030 

United Piovmccs 

1,495 

38.000 

Utkal 

315 

9,532 

Vidaiblia 

123 

8,176 


4,749 

209,663 


Latei the sentences were made materially short not exceeding two, 
tluee and four months But when Satyagrahis came a second time, thej 
^nded to increase m length and in one case in South India -where in the 
District of Coimbatore, a Satyagrahi -was sentenced to six months for a 
speech wduch he delivered at a reception accorded to him on his release after 
serving of his sentence for Satyagraha He ivas charged for the speech under 
the Defence of India Act and sentenced to six montlis for the enhancement 
of i^hich the Government petitioned to the High Court 

Finally theie -was the eternal question awaiting solution at the hands 
01 the Government, namely, the abohtion of the classification of prisoners 
A word may be added here regarding the conduct of the magistracy in the 
toialofprisoneis Mr R Galletti,! C S , Divisional Magistrate of Gudur,Nelloie 
District, distinguished himself m this respect, not only by not merely stating 
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])io\nicrs pos<-ihl\ rc^iiinnged nnd ugroupcd subject, to a uiimimmi control 
to secure some nicisiuc of unitv in foreign, defensive and economic poite\3 
and he also suggested functional icprcsenlation and an e\ccuti\c on the 
AnK'noin lines — that is inelependcnt of the legislature for the tcim of the 
ofiiee 

llegaiduig the appointment of Mr Hodson as thenev RcfoinisCom- 
luissioner while the wai was going on m ibs highest intensity it is woi Ihwlule 
recalling that once again to the post of Mr Hodson the choice fell on a 
Hound Tablci 
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stiange symptoms manifest themselves, and inserutable eomplications 
set m, when doubts aie cast on the very diagnosis and the tyro is tossed 
about between the malaria which he had eliminated and the ascites vhich 
crosses his mind anew The expert, however, knows that once the disease is 
diagonised, tieatment follows inalterable piinciples and favourable results 
are bound to follow with Time and Patience You do not swab youi horses 
in the mid stream, much less, change them in the middle of the liver It 
was thus that Gandhi lemained nonchalant, uninfluenced by the persuasion 
of friends and undetened by the vilifications of foes But Governments 
and States which are wedded to violence and are engaged in battles of blood- 
shed, do not set a stoie by Tiuthand Non-violence but traduce the eternal 
piinciples which guide the Satyagrahi How else should we account for the 
reference of the Viceroy to the Congress in the following terms on the occasion 
of his broadcast on the 2nd Anniversary of the war (3-9-1941) wheiein he 
says 

“ There aie those amongst us who would like to reap the harvest of 
victory without having put then hands to the plough Others theie aie, 
who, for one reason or another, are not ashamed though the nation stands 
in grave peiil to seek to divide the people to weaken the war effoit, to 
destroy confidence ” Whatever the Government might have thought of the 
effect of the Congress movement, the fact is undeniable that its chaiactei 
and conduct received nothing but praise from the highest quaiteis 

The resolution of the Government of Orissa on the report of the Ad- 
ministration of the Police Department for the year 1940 says 

“The Principal call of an unusual kind on the Police duiing the 
year was the Satyagraha campaign which was introduced towards the 
end of the year Fortunately as a result of the mstiuctions issued 
by the leadei of the movement, no disturbances weie caused in this 
province ” {Nagpui Times 28-8-41) 


Time and again it was borne m upon Gandhi that he should withdiaw 
his movement, but his only reply was a concession that he gave not anew, 
for every obligation carries with it its exceptions and its exemptions, — to 
the effect that under special circumstances, it Avas open to Satyagrahis ivho 
returned from jail not to offer Satyagiaha, or to apply for such exemptione 
through their Provincial Congress Committees and such cases would bs 
considered but that such exemptees should engage themselves in constiuctu’'e 
Avork The former category, however, wou,ld have their names lemoved from 
the Satyagrahi list The position was at the end of tAVO years of war, one 
of non possumus Only the Press correspondents AA^ere profuse in then 
prophecies that when the new members took office, they Avould signalise the 
event by releasing the political prisoners It Avas even said that it Avas reliably 
understood that inter-communications, were taking place among the neiv 
members Such reports Avere of no mteiest to the prisoners in the Jails, 
because for one thing the causus belli, so far as the Satyagrahi Avas concerned, 
Avas fieedom of speech and it Avas not merely moie than doubtful but less 
than conceivable that the Britisher Avould cA’-er concede India such a priA'ilege 
for at the end of it truly lay independence As if to set at rest all doubts 
and anticipations, Mr Churchill made a striking speech on the 9th Septem ei 
in Parliament It was unusual for Pailiament to meet at that par o le 
year, but emergent necessity to appraise the Commons of the wai sduation, 
necessitated the shoit session And speaking on the At an ic 5 

J\lr Churchill said much the same that Avas mentioned in the \ iceregai 
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companions with the ]\Iaulana Saheb’s circumscribed belief Whether such 
non-violence can stand the test or not, is a moot question I have achieved 
success till now with such material You are incorrect in attributing to me a 
demand for unfettered liberty of the press or speech What I have said 
IS that there should be unfettered liberty provided that it is not inconsistent 
with non-violence I am not aware 

That Congress Ministers’ lestrictive action went beyond the pioviso If 

it did, it was certainly against the declared Congress policy and can be no 

guide or criteria foi me 
\ 

The unkmdest cut is contained m the insinuation that my demand for 
free speech, subject to the proviso mentioned, was “A device for squeezing 
political concessions from the Britisli ” There would be nothing politically 
ivrong if political concessions were demanded even at the point of Civil 
Disobedienee But it is a mattei of public knowledge that the Poona Resolu- 
tion has lapsed And in so far as I am concerned, it remains lapsed so long 
as the war lasts 

Civil Disobedience would certainly be withdrawn if free sjjccch is 
genuinely recognised and the status quo restored 

I have never estimated during previous movertients that they vveic 
likely to be long draAvn out But I have done so this time because I believe 
that there can be no settlement with the Congress, short of Complete Inde- 
pendence during the pendency of the war, for the simple reason that tlie 
Congress cannot commit itself to active help m wnr with men and mone} 
That would mean a reversal of the policy of non-violence which the Congress 
has pursued for the last twenty years And independence cannot come 
tlirough any settlement while the w'ar lasts Tliereforc, so far as I know 
the Congress aviU be satisfied with the fullest freedom to grow in non-violence 
The Congress demand concerns all persons and jiarties 

You ask me m the face of aU these facts w'hether it is “ fair or morall\" 
right to pursue his'(my) present campaign ” You have answ'cred the question 
yourself m the negative But I may not accept j^ur answ'er In the first 
place, as shown above, I do not subscribe to your facts. Secondly, to accept 
your answer will be to declare my utter insolvency, I would be xmtrue to the 
faith I have unwaveringly held now for nearly half a century in the efficac} 
of non-violence I may seemingly fail, but even at the risk of being com- 
pletely misunderstood I must Iiv^e and act according to my faith and 
believe that I am serving India, Britain and humanity I do not wish well 
to India at the expense of Britain as I do not wish w'ell to Britain at the 
ej^ense of German}’- Hitlers will 'come and go Those wdio believe that 
Fuehrer dies or is defeated, his spirit wall die, err griev’-ously 
What matters is how we react to such a spirit — violently or non -violently 
It we react violently, we feed that evil spirit If w'e act nonviolently w c 
SLcnlisc it 

Gandhis insti actions were always av'^ailable and he had his fingers 
cons antly on the pulse of the movement Sundays w’ere declared as holidays 
^ w’hen Christmas supervened, the Satyagraha was suspended from 
^ecember 23rd to January 4th, both days inclusive, and the 5th of January 
From the beginning of February there were rumours that 
tb^ V ^ ^0 arrested Provincial Governors, one after another, visited 

iceroy early in the new year (1941) and there appeared to be good basis 
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Speaking in -the House of Commons onMarch'29, 1933, Mr Churchill 
said ’ 

“ Theie are fifteen million more people here than can exist 'without 
oiu enoimous external conneetions, without our expoit trade whieh is noAv 
halved, v itliout oui shipping which is so largely paralysed, without the iiieome 
of our foreign investments, which are taxed to sustain our social services 
I suppose that two millions or tliiee millions m these Islands get their liveli- 
hood Ironi benelicent services mutually nitei changed between us and India ” 

Bioadcastmg on India on January 29, 1935, Mr Churehill said 

“India has quite a lot to do with the wage earners of Britain The 
Lancashire cotton operatives have found that out all light One hundred 
thousand of them are on the dole already, and if we lose India, if we had the 
same treatment fiom a Home Rule India as we have had to our sorrow from 
a Home Rule Ii eland, it would be more like two milhoh bread-winners m 
this country who would be tramping the streets and queuing up at the Labour 
Exchanges ” 

Tlie continued domination of India is vital to the interest of the British 
bourgeoisie lilr Churchill never fails to press this point home to his audien- 
ces. Speaking at Epping on July 8, 1933 Mr Churchill said 
I “ India IS vital to the well-being of Britain and I cannot help feeling 
very anxious when I see forces from which our population is largely supported 
being gradually diminished Foreign investments are slowly shrinking and 
shipping is at a low ebb If to these ive add the loss of India m one form or 
another, then problems will arise here incomparably more grave than any 
we have knoivn You will have a surplus population here which it may be 
beyond the Government to piovide for effectively ” 

Addressing the Constitutional Club before the war, Mr Churchill said 

“ A~great enor was made when, almost unperceived, the process of 
extending reform and self-government to India by Parliament was conceived 
Unless you are prepared to defend your rights and interests m India, you will 
be stripped of every vestige you possess and dxpelled with ignominy from its 
shores The loss of India will destroy all that we have built up ” 

Discussing the question of Dominion Status for India, Mr Churchill 
in a speech delivered under the auspices of the Council of the West Essex, 
Conservative Association at Winchester House said 

“ At any rate I hold it of the utmost importance that we should make 
it clear that there is no chance of such a goal being i cached m our lifetime, 
01 in any period which it is profitable foi us to consider It would be 

altogether Avrong to entrust the 'welfare of the great masses to the Indian 
political classes ” 

But it IS not ]\Ir Churchill alone who thinks thus of India In an editorial 
in 1930 on “ The Real Issue ” that most hbeial of British newspapers, the 
Manchester Guardian, said ' 

“ There are two chief reasons why a self-regarding England may hesitate 
to relax her contiol over India The first is that hei influence in the east 
depends partly upon her power to summon troops and to draw resources 
fiom India in time of need This power will vanish when India has Domimon 
Status The second is that Gieat Britain finds in India her best market and 
that she has one thousand million pounds of capital invested theie ” ^ 

Gandhi when approached by the Press to say something on Churchill’s 
speech, declined to say anything as he considered his silence and his ‘move- / 
ment’ are a more eloquent leply than any words he might speak 
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SIX times and earned six montlis’ imprisonment at last, is following in these 
two sisters’ footsteps The two aie now Iiavmg their Avell-eained rest in 
Nagpur Jail 

The work before these Delln marchers is as interesting as it is difficult 
In the Bengal villages a Satyagrahi had to go without food for several days' 
because the villagers were afraid of entertaining a Satyagrahi, but his patience 
and pel severance converted a zamindar who undertook to see that he did not 
have to go without food wherever he went Hundreds of Satyagrahis m 
Andhia and Tamil Nad are having an expenenee of their lives They 
get lousing weleomes and first-hand experiences of war exactions 

There aie aU kinds of reports — ^good and bad and indifferent — about 
these marches We have had letters that some of these marchers make 
thoughtless speeches and the C P Government have come out with allegations 
against some of tlie C P Satyagrahis that they aie responsible for circulatmg 
false and mischievous rumours We are having these complaints looked 
into and we should be sorry if they were fopnd to be true hlany of these 
Satyagrahis, stalwart and true as they are, are drawn from the villages and 
have admittedly not much literary education Such people should make no 
speeches and concentrate exclusively on constructive work And none 
should venture out of his province xmless and imtilhehas a passable knowledge 
of Hindustani Many of these, however ‘obscure’, have set out with a 
determination to bear all and stop not till the goal is reached 

Cases of this kind can be multiplied But simple quiet deteimination 
to march to Dellii is not enough As I havmsaid, several hundred of these 
marchers have not been arrested. There are lists of thousands of Satyagrahis 
awaiting approval The question is, is it fan to approve these lists and 
put the burden of so many more Satyagrahis on the villages ’ It is, therefore, 
decided to approve no more lists in such areas mitil the marching Satyagrahis 
are accounted for There are areas where communal distmbances have 
occurred Nowhere have these disturbances had any connection with 
Satyagraha, thanks to its rigidly individual character But it "would be 
absurd ev'"en for individuals to offer Satyagraha wdiere pamc prevails oi peace 
is daily bemg threatened The Satjmgrahi’s dut}’^ is to infuse courage 
into the hearts of men, and to make himself available xvherever there is a 
disturbance or threat of a disturbance 

In disturbed areas theie is work cut out both for the Satyagrahis and 
for would-be Satyagrahis In other areas especially where there are 
numerous unarrested Satyagrahis marching through the province would-be 
Satyagrahis have to pass through a stiff fast before they are approved as 
Satyagrahis They will bury themselves in villages, maintam a regular log 
book which will contam eveiy detail of then work — street cleanmg, visit to 
Harqan quarters dissuading people from going neai toddy-shops, congrega- 
tional spinning, doing some concrete work to promote Hmdu-Mushm unit}'-, 
helping in quelling a not, and so on If all the would-be Satyagrahis could 
thus give a good account of then time then it is likely they would be arrested 
even before they offer Satyagraha They may be ‘obscure’, according to 
Government’s definition of the term, but Government wall have to revise 
len definition as soon as our friends make themselves felt with then work. 
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Events in the Punjab consisting of Sir Sikander’s resignation from the 
National Defence Committee were followed by a dinner by Sir Sikander to 
Sir Bertrand Glancey the new Governor of the Punjab who stated that he would 
like to be a cent per cent Punjabi, i e , without any trace of communahsm 
Soon after, Su Sikander gave an interview to the Press on October 1st in 
which he stated how “Churchiirs recent statement had evoked considerable 
criticism and" resentment throughout the country and how he was not able 
“ to appreciate the necessity or object of._the statement ” Sir Sikander 
added that the statement had created a feeling of despondency and dismay 
and was a source of embarrassment to the friends of the British He demand- 
ed a fresh statement from Mr Churchill bereft of all dubiety and fixing a 
time limit for Dominion Status and appointing a small committee for drafting 
the constitution during the war itself The Times of India instantly endorsed 
Sir Sikandar’s statement, and said “ it cannot be denied that it created a 
most unfortunate impression in India ” The statement has to a certain 
extent cancelled much of the goodwill created by the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the creation of the National 
Defence Council That was a fact which must be faced both by the British 
Government and the Government of India. 

Sir Sikander, it may be remembered, shortly after the outbreak of the 
Avar declared in unequivocal terms that he would himself fight Britain if 
she refused to confer on India, Dominion Status The same Sir Sikandar 
now affected not to understand the precise significance of Churchill’s state- 
ment. In any case, it was not an insignificant matter that a Premier like 
Sir Sikandar who had been one of India’s staunchest supporters of war effort 
in aid of Britain, should have felt extremely disappointed at the brutally 
frank statement of the British Premier and should have wished it had 
never been made, characterizing it as a source of embarrassment to Churchill’s 
friends m India 

Sir Sikandar’s unexpected comments on the British Premier’s statement 
v\ ere not received with any very great warmth For one thing the Congress 
would not say aught because, however ready it was to seek strength from out- 
side its own ranks and policies, it could not count upon its constancy The 
Hindu Sabhas w'anted the Premier of the Punjab to begin with the Muslim 
Leaders From Delhi came the taunt that tilting at the wind mills was 
not a sign of statesmanship Bombay stated that Sir Sikandar was asking 
for a miracle in demanding a fresh statement from Churchill Calcutta 
thought that w'hile he was ready to strike, he was afraid to wound Lucknow 
urged that the demand for a fresh pronouncement should be followed by 
action to supplement the declaration Madras thought that although there 
was nothing in the Atlantic Charter by way of an offer to India which she 
had not already been promised, nevertheless it had to be realised that 
Churchill’s statement blasted Indian hopes, however unjustified they might 
have been and that “ Sir Sikandar was right for wrong reasons ” Lahore 
sJiared Sir Sikandar’s regret that the occasion for Mr Churchill’s statement / 
was “ most ill-chosen ” and its psychological effects showed a serious mis- 
calculation by the British Prime Minister of Indian mentality and that 
]^lr Churchill’s “ words lent themselves to misrepresentation not altogether 
free from misunderstanding ” The Times of India thought that the state- 
ment made a most unfortunate impression 

Sw Sikandar himself thbught that Mr Amery’s answers to the American 
questionnaire had made confusion worse confounded and presented an 
■-ultimatum m the following "words \ 
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(5) 35nrollcd SaUngralns (annot conffst {•!(•( fioiis (o (Ik lodil hodas 
Those who Imvc put m (heir (nnduliHure for siieh < led ions before being 
enlisted ns Safjngialus, luucVilher to %\i(hdiaK from the (l(((ion or from 
olTcring Satja^aha AshalCagraliis (Ik) eannoL be m both pinds 

(G) No iclcascd Satsagrahi kIio k a member f)r a Jamal JJoard, milc-.s 
specially exempted b\ 5lahalma (huidhi, can altuid its meeting If 
he does. Ins name be expunged from llie list of.Sat sagrahis 

(7) Unaircdcd Sa(\agrahis who an touring in their districts and 
those whose names luue'lKen appro\ed an not to attend mutmgsof Inral 
bodies 

(8) During the monsoons a Saty.agrahi nm\, jf iicccssars, tslabhsh 
himself in aMlIngo.not his own, or group of \iHages and earrs orKSaUagrnlui 
and constructuc acliMlics 

(9) Unarrested Satjagralus who either louring m tluir districts or 
marching m the direction of Delhi, should send fortmghtlv reports of their 
work to the provincial oflloc. The Prosmeia! Congress Committees in turn 
will send a consolidated report of their work to the All-India Congress 
Committee oH'icc at stated inters als, forlmghll) or monlhls. 

(10) Complaints liasc been received about tlic intemiKrance of language 
of certain Satvagrahis Saluigrahis should know that \ilupcration and 
abuse arc against both tlic sjnrit and letter of hatMigraha and must, therefore, 
be msariably asoidcd” 

Gandhis strict and seserc mslruelioiis wire r< '.eiitcil m tlie middle of 
July by Dr Satjapal of Lahore who said he was ’‘extriniely disappointed 
with the inactivity and mertia that dominates the (ongre^ss poltev at the 
present moment ” He examined the two dangers to India, namelv, internal 
security and foreign mvasion and after criltetsmg Gandhrs formula as 
being one that “is to get inside or get out" and (ilmg msUnnecs of treatment 
meted out to Sjt Snbhas Clinndra Itosi and M N Hov as eonchisive e\ idcncc 
on this point and after asserting that “mv lovaltv to the Congress admits of 
not the slightest change I am steadfast in mv relation to the Congress,” 
He stated thatlie oflcrcd Ins sen ices to the Government “as a token of our 
helping the British so that v\c may be saved from the evil fate of a foreign 
mv’^asion ” He combatted the view that Jic was eo-operntmg wotli the 
Government for lus oiler did not at all concern the dav -to-dav administration 
of India TJicn he categoncalh rccitcel in an ironical lone a number of eases, 
which he considered to be breaches of iion-eoopcnition and 3 ct winch were 
being practiced bj’’ certain leaders of Sal v agralia ^lov ement in the Punjab 
He stated that lie was not a Satvagralu and liad no fniUi m this movement 
But he could quite appreciate a mass movement to force the issue of Swaraj 
With these words, tins ex-member of tlic "Working Committee resigned his 
membership of the Congress on 11th of July A week later, the \Vorking 
Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc ' met and passed a number oi 
resolutions tonchnig Satv'agraha IVIov ement, non-violence as enunciated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the war situation and political prisoners 

“While stronglj’^ condemning the pohej' of the Government m 
dealing with Satj'agrahis, the Committee declares' that it has no faith 
in the utility of the Satyagraha movement as at present conducted 
by Mahatma Gandhi The Forward Bloc strict!}’’ adheres to the 
Congress creed w Inch aims at achievnngSw araj bj' all legitimate and peaceful 
means. The Committee adv'iscs Congressmen wlio differ from Mahatma 
Gandhi not to resign from the Congress but remain within it and by 
fearless agitation purify it 
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many political leaders in India have expressed intense dissatisfaction with 
those same previous declarations of the British Government even though 
Sir Sikandar was not one of them Then what is the object of askino' for 
a repetition or reaffirmation of these statements ^ - 

“ Sir Sikandar Hyat himself has made it perfectly clear that he is 
helping in the war effort as a Premier representing all classes and communities 
in the Punjab and not otherwise Even then any benefit that comes from 
helping in the war effort should be free to be shared by all people in the 
Punjab and not by any one particular class or interest , 

“ Sir Sikandar knows that the difficulties m the way of the solution 
of India’s problems arise from the existence of certam defects in the present 
constitution 

“He certainly does not wish these defects perpetuated but the demand 
he makes for the creation of a new privileged class will accentuate those 
defects and lead to a worse deadlock than has so far existed 

“ I am quite clear in my mind that it will be wrong for the British 
Government to make the declaration that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan wants 
them to make : that is to say, the declaration that certain elements in the 
country should receive preferential treatment Such a declaration would 
frustrate the very object that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has before him, 
namely, the establishment of mutual confidence and communal harmony 
Both the declaration and the attitude of mmd which demand such a declara- 
tion can only result in the creation of bickering and lU-feelmg between com- 
munity and community and cause serious embarrassment to the British 
Government. 

“The British Government have all along shown their anxiety that the 
various communities of India should come together. This end can only be 
, fulfilled if the British Government resist every imreasonable demand ad- 
vanced on behalf of any particular class or community, especially when 
madg under threats that the party asserting it would otherwise join other 
elements. Every such suggestion that is accompanied by threats should 
not be welcomed by the Government, and they should not yield to such 
demands, so that the party making them would be given an opportunity 
of joming other parties and of thus provmg the hona fides of the British 
-Government Any surrender on the part of the Government would confirm 
the charge that the British Government is interested in keepmg the Indian 
communities divided and that in order to keep them divided it must at 
some time or other help one section of the body politic at the expense of all 
the others ” 

But the reply of Allah Bux evoked a ready rejoinder from Sir Sikandar 

“ I have seen the statement attributed to Khan Bahadur Allah Bux,” 
said the Punjab Premier, “ and I am sorry to^notice that two distinct issues 
which I had stressed in my interview to the Press on 1st October should 
have been miwnterpreted The issues were simple and clear and I had, 
in the first place, asked for a fresh declaration, settmg out m simple and 
unambiguous language, the future status of India, namely, free and equal 
partnership m the British Commonwealth within a specified period and 
secondly, that the representatives of important interests in the country 
should be called upon to formulate an agreed constitution and, that if they 
fail to come to an agreement, thedBritish Government should devise a con- 
stitution on the basis of free and equal partnership, ‘‘ in collaboration with 
those elements who come forward to help in the defence of India.” 
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Congressmen should resign from Local Bodies In the meantime, Govern- 
ment passed the following G O whicli amply lustified Gandhi’s decision — 
“By an Amendment ol the Defence of India Jliiles power is Uiken to 
lequue Local Authorities to take precautionary measures It is notified 
that “the appropiiatc Go^mrnmcnt may by order require any local authority 
to take, withm such period ns may be specified m the Order, such measures 
as may be so specified, being measures which arc m the opinion of that 
Government necessary for the piotcction of peisons and property undci the 
control or within the pirisdictionof such authoiily from injuiv or damage, 
or for ensuimg the due maintenance of tlic Mtal services of the authority, 
m the event ol hostile attack and Ihcicupon — 

(a) It shall be the duty of the Local Authoiity to comiily with the 
Order 

(b) The funds of the Local Authoritv shall be ajiplicablc to the payment 
of the charges and expenses incidental to such compliance 

(c) Priority shall be given to such compliance o\cr all other duties and 
obligations'-of the Local Authoritjx 

In the opinion of the aiipropriate Government any Local Authority 
w'hich has been ordered to take any measures has failed to take or is unlikely 
to complete the measures within the period specified m the Order, then, 
without piejudicc to any other proceedings wliicli may be taken m respect 
of the contiavcntion of the Ordci the ajqiropiiatc Government may cause 
the said mcasuies to be taken or completed and direct that the cost thereof 
shall be defrayed out of the funds of the Local Authority 

The appropriate authority here means in relation to cantonment 
authorities and in relation to port authorities, m major ports the Central 
Government and nr relation to other Local Authorities the Provincial Gov ern- 
ment’ ’ 

In a great movcnient like tire Satjagraha, nation-wide m extent. funda- 
mental in character it may not be a inattcr for w onder, — tlrougli it is none 
the less one for condemnation tliat undesirable offslroots sjrring up from time 
to time One such was the desire of people to fly a national flag at religious 
festivals and on temples 

Gandhi in a letter to the Secretary ‘Slnmoga Hindu Mahasabha’regarding 
the ‘National’ and ‘Hindu’ flag question, said — 

“ Dear Secretary, 

I hav^e known the National Flag used in Ganapati procession 
It is wrong to use the National Flag on temples The Congress is a 
national organwatioir in that it is open to all without distinction of 
race or creed The Congress has as much or as little to do w'llh Hindu 
festivals as w ith any other ” 

' Repeated announcements were made m the Press of Gandhi’s satisfaction 
over the even progress of the Satyagraha Movement Sri ICripalani, the 
General Secretary was often the mouthpiece of Gandhi and he was keeping 
the outside world m close touch wnth Gandhi’s reactions to every little event 
that-had the remotest bearings on the movement 

Gandhi was impartial m his distribution of compliments as between 
Government and the people, and equally so in the apportionment of re- 
primands Gandhi took Government severely to task for having prevented 
Miss Khurshid Naoroji from going to Wardha to meet him The full details 
of her case are given elsewdiere and on August 14th withii^a week of Gandhi’s 
trenchant criticism she was released 
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of England It may “ lose-^ljus India, but we shall have gained our 
own soul And the soul of England is worth many Indians ” 

Not an hour was lost in replying to the gallant Colonel’s pleadings foi 
India for “ to leave it to Indians will be cowardice,” said Sir Alfred Knox 
and the Tory diehard raised the trusteeship bogey 

Close on the heels of the unequivocal pronouncements in condemnation 
of British policy by a section of the British Press and British patriarchs 
came an added ray of hope, at any rate, of light, and an additional testimony 
not fiom India nor from Britain, but from the New World the Western 
Hemisphere, one of those sons hastened to emancipate himself from the 
pseudo^service of Christ m order to serve the Master m Spirit and Truth 
Early in Oct 1941, came the news of how Mr Harold E Buell, professoi 
in the department of economics submitted his resignation as an instructor 
in the Lucknow Christian College and as a missionary of the Methodist 
Church Mr. Buell requested that he be released from his duties here on 
December 1, that he may return to America 

It IS stated he gave as his chief reason for resigning, his inability to keep 
the ‘ pledge ’ which is required of all foreign missionaries who come to India 
which involves doing nothing which may be interpreted as being in opposi- 
tion to the British Government in India He feels that to keep such a pledge 
would be to deny him the freedom and right to speak and act as his conscience 
lictates - 

In submitting his resignation, Mr Buell is undeistood to have said “Before 
the ]S:itish Government would grant me permission entitling me to entei 
India as a missionary, I was required to sign a pledge that ‘ I hereby xmdei- 
take to do nothing contrary to or m diminution of the legally-constituted 
Government in the country to which I am appointed Two days before I 
left my home to come to India I was ordained as a minister of the Methodist 
Church at which time I made a pledge that I would be loyal to the principles 
and teachings of Christ, as my con^eience revealed those principles and 
teachings to me In these months since coming to India I have come to 
the conclusion that I must violate my pledge to God if I am to keep my pledge 
to the British Government This I cannot do ” 

After stating that he is opposed to war in general and this war in parti- 
cular, Ml Buell proceeds 

‘ I must submit my resignation because it would be a violation of my 
conscience to remain m India and not speak out against the social, political 
and economic injustices in this land In the ‘ social creed ’ of the Methodist 
Church appear these words ‘ we believe that to be silent m the face of need, 
injustice, and exploitation would be to deny Hun I cannot be silent in the 
face of the mjustice of a conqueror, who claims to be fighting for ‘ the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live ’ 
and at the same time holds m jails and concentration camps five thousand 
Indian leaders for the crime of attempting to exercise that right I cannot 
be silent in the hght of claims to be fighting against dictatorship and foi 
democracy when I know that India is in bondage herself I must as a decent 
human being protest against claims to a benevolent desire to rule India in 
the interest of the Indian people, when I know that after generations of being 
ruled thirty million people in India are Inmgry I cannot remain silent in 
the face of the tjqie of hypocrisy of those, who after having possessed most- 
of the desirable and available territories including India, for exploitation, 
hold tightly to their gams and self-righteously announce that they now ‘ seek 
no aggiandizement territorial or othei ’ To be silent in the face of such 
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Re 0-8-0 per diem towards food Of coui&e, it was open to them to supple- 
ment then* food by Rs 5 and 10 respectively But where was the money to 
come from? Most of the detenus were workers, many earning by.'tlie sweat 
of theu brow, a good number engaged m Labour organizations and Labour 
was red rag to the Bull Any one, however remotely connected with labour 
was arrested and detained and m the case of Satyagrahis who v ere rearrested 
on release, Labour conncy^tion Avas not seldom the real clement of considera- 
tion It did not matter Avhether it vas raihvay or steamship, AAhether it 
was workshop or dockyard, whether it mill or factory, A\hcther it AAas 
sugar or cloth, Avhether it vas machinciy or handi-craft, m the end Avhethcr 
it-Avas pan ovbeedi, labour Avas m the eye of Go\’-crnmcnt labour and A\ould 
lend itself to underground AA'ork At the end of Iaao years of the Aiar, there 
were still a number of underground AAorkers aa'Iio AAcre aa anted, AAlnle some 
cases occurred of those Avarrted men Avho AAcre apprehended and detained, 
escaping from jail along AAuth ordinary .detenus Four of these escaped from 
Bellary and liA^e from Vellore While these AAcre the aaocs of detenus m 
the South, those in the Avest of India fared no better, perhaps aa orse. 
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every pie of them was published only in the Nagapur Times and as soon 
as it w^^pubhshed, its publication elsewhere in India was prohibited Despite 
these usabilities, Gandhi was able to hold communion and coires- 
pondence with the provincial heads or agents, as they came to be called 
later on Satyagrahis’ lists were to be carefully ' prepared by the 
provinces with the aid of the districts and submitted “to Gandhi, who went 
through hundreds of names from each province, categorically scored out 
certain names, called for fresh reports as regards others and admitted to the 
campaign people after the closest scrutiny He was assisted throughout 
by the General Secretary, Sri J B Kripalani, besides his Secretary Sri 
INIahadev Desai These two friends and Rajendra Babu were the tlrree 
Congressmen, with whom Gandhi had opportunities of taking counsel con- 
stantly or at any rate fiequently Mahadev Desai and Kripalam were 
touring throughout India and subjecting local conditions in the various parts 
of the country to theu personal scrutiny In the provinces the heads of 
Congress orgamsations or agents -were to appoint then successors, who took 
olRce only on approval by Gandhi The police and jail authorities did not 
quite play the game Complaints were received that prisoners who were 
allowed charkhas were not allowed slivers although spinning was a 
recognised jail industry The ‘C’ class food continued to be as bad as ever 
before in the South Lathi charges inside the jail took place off and on 
The old Superintendents who were ill-quahfied to look after the politicals 
continued to display their mdividual idiosyncrasies A new departure was 
made in regard to the staff of the jails in South India where the Deputy 
Supermtendents of Police, Anglo-Indian or European, . were after a 
short training, without any previous experience of jail work, straightway 
drafted as Deputy Superintendents of Jails The jail population began 
to swell with political detenus at first and although in the earlier months, 
they received allowances of Rs 10 and Rs 5, almost all of them were 
deprived of such allowance shortly afterwards And on the top of it, they 
were divided into two classes, the first corresponding to the ‘A’ class, 
leceived rations worth Rs 0-4-3 each, while the second corresponded to the 
‘C’ class and had to carry on with Rs 0-1-4 each When representations 
failed to produce a result there were hunger strikes at places The Provincial 
Governments became virtually branch post offices to the Government of 
India and were as helpless as the hierarchy of officials in the jails themselves 
The Warder looked up to the Chief Warder, he looked to the Deputy Jailor, 
the Jailor looked up to the new Deputy Superintendent, and he in turn, to the 
Superintendent The Superintendent looked up to the Inspector-General 
of Prisons and he in turn to the Chief Secretary The Chief Secretary looked 
up to the Adviser and he in turn to the Governor All looked up to the 
Government of India and that Government looked up heavenwards It 
was extraordmary that simple matter could not be resolved by simple reme- 
dies. After all, the British Government is not as efficient as it claims to 
be Letters in Jails were delivered with the utmost delay, sometimes after 
a month and they took equally long in"^ travelling from jails to the homes of 
prisoners The want of adequate arrangement for censoring was pleaded 
as an excuse Excuses there could be in abundance, but they only help to 
make the life of a prisoner miserable and detract from the merit of efficiency 
claimed for the Government 

Magistracy and Government 

Government tried different policies at different times regarding the 
punishments meted out bo Satyagrahis At first, the sentences were severe 
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It IS lepeated time anH again that England’s difficulty is our best 
opportunity Let me tell you that the Bombay Resolution of the 
A I C C precludes any such policy How can we swear by non- 
violence and embarrass England m the hour of her difficulty “i* The 
resolutions of the Congress are responsible utterances of an organisation 
which does not want to bluff the world 

This IS not the occasion when I could explain to you how non- 
violence IS bound to triumph ultimately Perhaps I may not be able 
to explam it to your satisfaction but I can certainly tell you how non- 
violence works and that is why we can never entertain the idea of 
embarrassing the Government at this juncture 

They say undesnable people have got into the movement I 
know that there is no province where undesirable people have not gone 
to jail but I also know that in each and every province people after 
my heait have also gone to jail Even if this handful of men remain 
true to their creed we,aie bound to succeed but the essential condition 
for success is the fulfilment of the thuteen-fold Constructive Programme 
Khadi, as I am never tiled of repeating, is the central item of that 
progiamme If a Congressman does not believe m Khadi, if he observes, ■- 
untouchability in his private life, if he hates people belonging to other 
religions he is not fit to be a Satyagrahi His going to jail is of as little 
consequence as the jail going of thieves and robbers Civil Disobedience 
IS no doubt a great and powerful iveapon but we cannot wield it effec- 
tively imless the nation works out the Constructive Programme 

Those who have gone to jail once ought to go again and again. 
There can be no question of retraciiig our steps This is not to say 
that we shall not use our discretion inThns matter 

There may be cases in which we may have to make exceptions 
If a Satyagrahi, m spite of his best efi'orts, cannot keep his body m fik 
condition, I caimot allow him to court imprisonment again Then 
there are unforeseen circumstances m which an exception has got to 
be made We should use our discretion in this respect but the general 
policy IS clear Every Satyagrahi should, as a general rule, go to jail 
again and again without unnecessary delay 

Now I must tell you how I am going to use the money that you ^ 
have presented to me on behalf of the three provinces It goes without 
saying that the money will be used for the cause of khaddar I cannot 
use It for any other purpose I and Shri Jajuji mil welcome any sug- 
gestions that you may have to make jointly or severally regarding the 
best way m which the money would be used for the cause of khaddar 
m youi respective provinces We will give the suggestions our best 
considerations 

^ Let me remind you in fine that a non-violent struggle is a struggle 
of suffering and sacrifice In the violent diabolical warfaie that is 
going on in Europe, people have to undergo unwillingly untold suffering 
There is no occasion for suffering on that scale m our struggle Hero 
we are expected only to court imprisonment repeatedly If we cannot 
use equal even to the little suffering required of us all talk of Swaxaj 
IS futile ” 

The anniversary of the movement was important not so much for the 
sentiment its celebration was calculated to rouse but in a more mechanical 
sense for the fact of a number of important leaders emergmg from their 
cnfoiced rest m His Majesty’s lodgings where they'had been maintained 
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fi-om the bench that it was -viTong on the part of the police to prosecute the 
smaller fiy, leaving alone the prime movers who were the arch conspirators 
^ who formulated and spread the movement but by ]ommgv public -meetings 
and arguing out with the people the pros and cons of the movement Here 
IS one of the speeches of Sir Galletti, young Civilian with a personality 
of his ovn bright, flashy and somewhat quixotic and the son of a distinguished 
ex-Civilian Cadilhac de Galletti, who was the author of a Telugu-English 
dictionary and who was a liberal-minded administrator 

Prefacing his address by saying that this was the first meeting in the 
whole of India when both parties were given an opportunity to express their 
views befoie the public and congratulating the president on the opportunity 
given to him, ]\Ir Galletti said that in this country there were very few 
opportunities for the expression of the views of both sides in public He 
requested the people of Gudur (Nellore District) to acquire this habit of 
hearing both sides before coming to their ]udgment He wanted to attend 
meetings at Sulurpet and Venkatagiri when Mr B Venkatanarayana Reddi 
and ]\Ir K. Shanmugan respectively offered Satyagraha m December last, 
but then he was busy It was with a view to understanding their view point 
and to discussing questions with them that in his Court, he gave the Satya- 
grahis an opportunity to give out their ideas, but the prisoners refused to 
answei nor would they enter into a discussion m Court The other day when 
3\Ir Narasa Reddi took his trial before him, he said some hard words to him 
AVithout any reply He told him then, and would tell him now also, that he 
was prepared to apologise if he had uttered anything hard without any 
foundation, being misled by others He was informed that subsequent to 
his discharge order, Mr Gandhi to whose notice the judgment was taken, 
directed ^Ir Reddi to spin for fifteen days and then offer Satyagraha ‘Was 
it not true ’ he asked Mr Narasa Reddi replied that Gandhi gave the 
instruction He said that he did not mind the unhappy language used against 
him by the Magistrate, but felt deeply his attack on the leaders of the nation 
entitled to every respect He was now spinning regularly Continuing 
IMr Galletti disputed the assertion of Mr Reddi about spmmng Mr Galletti 
proceeded to say that he would honour men of character though they were 
misguided and expose those to ridicule who lacked it Speaking on the war 
- effort m his division, IMr Galletti assured himself that the Satyagrahis could 
not do anything ‘prejudicial’ in his division, even if Mr Gandhi came and 
had his say lybr Galletti referred to some correspondence between Mr E E. 
Mack, District Judge, Nellore, and Mahatma Gandhi about the aims and 
objects of the Red Cross, in which Mahatmaji stated that there was no 
question of breach of discipline in Congressmen subscribing to the Red 
Cross Gandhiji as everyone knew, would no^, Mr Galletti said, go out of 
his spiritual determination He quoted the analogy of quakers who had 
conscientious objection to war, but at the same time came forward to the 
rehef of the victims m war The same was the view of Gandhiji But what 
was the Provincial Congress Committee doing There were a number of 
Congressmen who were angry with Gandhiji for giving the above opinion 
of Congressmen’s participation in Red Cross work There ware a few sincere 
Congressmen, but most lacked honesty Many of them, including leaders 
like Maulana Azad and Mr Rajagopalachariar w'ere inconsistent 

Another interesting judgment by the same Magistrate was delivered 
on 5th September 1941, at Gudur while acquitting Mr G V Subrahmanian 
‘ ‘The accused was arrested on 15th March last at Gudur at a public meeting 
and later his house was searched where certain leaflets preaching violence 
and sedition are stated to have been recovered The police charged him 
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advocated an immediate and wholesale reversal thereof and an active and 
aggressive participation in war effort Others recommended all aid to 
Russia and none to Britain The All-India Kisan Sabha advocated as 
much help to “ Our Fatherland ” as possible but regretted the helpless 
position in which India found herself placed which made impossible the 
rendering of any tangible aid Why not then send a red cross ambulance 
corps'? Parties were formed to tour the country to propagandise and 
collect help for Russia They thought the help to Russia was compatible 
with hostility to Britain when both the Nations had entered on the 12th 
July, 1941 mto an agreement of mutual help and no individual or separate 
peace Avith German}^ In any case this narmth of talk and struggle foi 
rendering aid to Russia soon subsided, jiarticularly on account of the cold 
douche thrown on the question of India’s destiny by Mi Amery, and through 
debates in Jails in which the changed war situation was keenly discussed 
showing the close cleavage of opinion on the question of aid to Russia, it 
soon lost edge and interest The rapid decline in the fortunes of Russia, 
the provokmg apathy of Britain in the matter, the long delay in the Moscow 
Conference after the Atlantic Meeting of President and Premier, the grossly 
commercial view charactenzmg eveiy word and act of the United States, 
above all the quiet acceptance of the Atlantic Charter by Maisky speakmg 
for Russia even after Churchill had repudiated its applicability to India with- 
out a word of demur, — all showed how sad and how hopeless became the 
position of Russia, how she was fed on hopes which were never fulfilled and 
how she was prepared to sacrifice herself heroically rather than bend before 
the enemy ” Thus the Communist elements, the Forward Bloc and the 
leftists so-called were driven from pillar to post in their feelings and affec- 
tions The Sikhs of course offered help, recruits and blood and so the Hmdu 
Maha Sabha And in the midst of these conflicts and confabulations lay 
the Congress, serene, undisturbed in her programme, confident of the correct- 
ness of its decisions not to offer aid m war effort but equally, not to embarrass 
Britain in any manner The vulgar thought of exploiting the distress of 
the enemy was abhorrent to the principles of Satyagraha The flamboyant 
talks of sweeping the enemy by Mass Satyagraha were alien to Gandhi’s 
convictions 

At this stage certain irrepressible forces seekmg a change in the pro- 
gramme, rushed to the front The Deputy Leader and the Secretary of the 
Congress party in the Assembly thought that members of the Central 
Assembly should be permitted to attend the ensuing session, more particularly 
because the Indo-Burman and the Indo-Ceylonese emigration proposals 
were ripe for discussion and in their draft, they were reactionary and retro- 
grade m character If for nothing else, the members might attend, they 
argued, for a day to detain their seats in the seventh year of their term 
which was originally three years and which had been extended from yeai 
to year on four occasions Some appeared to have recommended to Gandhi 
the desirability of the Central Assembly members resigning and contestmg 
on the war issue in order to prove the hold of the Congress on the electorate 
This had really been admitted earlier by Mr Amery m the debates in the 
Commons over the question of prolonging the term of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures, where he said that “he did not want the elections which would only 
afford an opportunity for ventilating Gandhi’s policy of negation without 
any prospect ofreturnmg to Constitutional Government after these elections ” 
That was not all There was a plan on the part of Amery doubtless under 
the instigation of the British Cabinet, to alter the whole character of the 
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propaganda in the villages of the Distiict to which they belonged before 
starting the inarch to Delhi His plan was that taluks should be selected in 
each district, where intensive propaganda was to be earned on in every 
village of the Tahasil, at every house and to eveiv citizen His whole idea ard 
plan were limited to the securing of freedom of speech His reply to the 
Times of India dated 15th February was a restatement of his case, both in 
regard to the objects and m regard to the plan of campaign, m other words 
in relation both to the ends and means. Here is the letter to the Times of 
India 

“Sir Your word to me written so earnestly m your issue of Febiuaiy 
7 demands a reply 

In spite. of your disbelief I must adhere to my faith in the possibility 
of most debased human nature to respond to non-violence It is the essence 
of non-violence that it conquers all opposition That I may not express 
myself that measure of non-violence and the rest may express less is highly 
probable But I will not belittle the power of non-violence or distrust 
the Fuehrer’s capacity to respond to true non-violence 

The illustrations you have cited m support of your disbelief are all un- 
happy because wholly inapplicable A man is not necessarily non-violent 
because he lays doivn arms The Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians, and the 
Poles may have all acted most wisely but certainly not non-violently If 
they could put up successful armed resistance they would have done so and 
would have deserved well of their countrymen Nor it is for me to blame 
them for submission when resistance became vain ^ It was, however, in order 
to meet such contingencies and in order to enrol even the physically weakest 
persons not to feel powerless against physically strong persons fully armed 
with modern weapons of destruction that Satyagraha was discovered and 
applied in South Africa in 1907 And it has since been successfully applied 
under varying and even bafflmg circumstances You will please excuse 
me for refusing to draw a distinction m kind between the forces I have 
had to cope with hitherto and what I may have to cope with if the Fuehrer 
attacked India The prospect of his killing every Satyagrahi causes neither 
terror nor despair If India has to go through such a purgatory and if a fair 
number of Satyagrahis face the Fuehrer’s army and die without malice in 
their breasts, it would be a new experience for him whether he responds 
or not, I am quite clear that these satyagrahis facing the army will go down 
to history as heroes and heroines at least equal to those of whom we leain 
in fables or cold history 

You are, however, on less weak ground when you doubt the honesty 
or non-violence of my companions You are entitled to throw the Poona 
Resolution in my face. I have already confessed that the Poona Resolution 
would not have been passed but for my momentary weakness As to the 
'^want of honesty or defective non-violence, I can only say that the future 
alone will show whether Satyagrahis were only so-called or as honest and true 
as human beings can be I can only assert, every care has been taken m 
making the selection to ensure a fair standard to non-violence I admit, 
however, that hypocrites have undoubtedly crept in But I entertain the 
belief that the' vast majority will be found to be true The Congress President 
has been frank enough to define the limitations of his non-violence But 
so far as I know his mind — and nobody does if Ido not — ^his non-violence 
will be proof against any temptation within the limits defined by him. I 
should undertake to engage in non-violent resistance to the Fuehiei if I had 
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a failure, were overcome with doubts about the applicability of Tion- violence 
to practical politics and urged a revision of the whole programme by Gandhi 
The unwillingness on the part of such fnchds to pioclaim their views ysas 
taken advantage of by some of the erstwhile Congress leaders who happened 
to stand aloof from its accredited programme, like Mr K F Nariman, 
who taunted the Congress for its folly m re 3 ecting the advice of Subliash 
Babu and the Forward Bloc Gandhi’s position was not dissimilar to 
that of Shxee Krishna on the battle field of Kurukshetra It was the Pan- 
davas that had sent him on an embassy to the court of Buryodhana When 
negotiations failed and war was decided upon Krishna gave his armies to 
the Kauravas and himself to the Pandavas at the request of the Parties 
He agreed further to be the charioteer of Arjuna, even as Gandhi after the 
failure of all talks with the Viceroy agreed to be the General of the Congress 
and lead its forces in a campaign of Satyagraha But when the first shot 
was fired, very much like Arjuna, bow and arrow in hand, collapsing in his 
chariot and raising all kinds of issues with Shiee ICiishna, moral, sentimental 
and religious, the warriors of the Congress — some of them, notables, raised 
issues — not new, but the old ones m a new form, the very ones that had 
been raised by them in Poona, the ones which were finally rejected m Bombay 
in favour of ‘ War ’ What was Gandhi to do Was there one dissentient 
in Bombay in respect his policy in favour of abstaining from all war and 
urging the wisdom of laying down arms ’ The tajks m IVardha must have 
been as comprehensive and many-sided as those on tlie battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra Well could Gandhi have reealled^the plight of Shree ICrishna Avhen 
the chosen warriors would not give battle and when he v as impelled to order 
‘ fire ’ and ask all released leaders to go back to their respective jails by 
offering Satyagraha once again 

In the last week of October, was published by Gandhi a comprehensive 
statement which must be deemed a reply to the argument of the dissentients 
that wanted a change of programme and a leview of the progress of the 
movement over the previous one year The statement reiterated the eternal 
principles guiding his movement “ To give up Civil Disobedience would be 
folly” said he “Civil Disobedience is itself completely nOn-violent action 
It IS a duty in the face of violence without parallel ’ 

The Releases And After 

Suddenly on the 27th Octobei, 1941 a message carried the news all over 
India that certain detenus would be released from the Vellore Ceiitral Jail 
and the names announced were those of the speakei of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Assembly and six others Why this sudden notification followed by 
actual release on the 1st of November as notified took place, no one could 
guess except that for some time the rumour had been growing strong that 
Government were considering the policy of partial releases and would begin 
with those Satyagrahis who had signed the Congress pledge and were ar- 
rested before uttering the slogan or even before issuing notice to that effect. 
When first the report was set afloat foiu months before the actual releases 
It was coupled with the challenge that Government were anxious to see 
whether these released Satyagrahis would court imprisonment once again. 
But by the time, the releases were actually effected. Government’s attitude 
changed and they inaugurated the policy of not arresting even the ordinary 
Satyagrahis that in the usual coiuse were offering Satyagraha for the first 
time m many cases, for second in a few cases, or even the third The releases 
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for the reports that they were being sounded not merely personally during the 
visits but even earher on the ad visibility or othermse of Gandhi being arrested 
But apparently the Government did not want to commit such a folly, at 
any late, so long as Gandhi himself did not participate in anti-war activities 
What a contrast, between the opinions and the views of Sir. Galletti, the 
Magistrate referred to earlier and of the Government of India The campaign 
of Satyagraha was subjected to strict scrutiny from time to time So^early 
as in January, 1941 Gandhi strictly warned the representatives that went to 
Warilha to make sure that each person whose selection they had endorsed 
was not only spmning, but spinmng with all his heart in it and was able to 
say how much each was spinmng of what count and so on. Some persons 
who went to him stated that they could not themselves vouch for the fact 
that the men in the lists were spinmng and one of them for himself answered 
that he knew spinmng 

“But how much do you spin'i*” 

“Five'br ten yards ” 

“Five or ten yards for a day or a week or a month ” asked Gandhi 

“Not every day” was the reply. 

Evidently, the whole thing could not bear further scrutiny 

On the question of non-violence, it was made plain that the Bombay 
Resolution of September, 1940 spoke of firmly believing m the policy and 
practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for Swaraj but also m so far 
as this may be possible application m Free India It is the crisis in the 
present war that compelled us to think m terms of the future In terms not 
only of -winning Swaraj but of retaining Swaraj and the Bombay Resolution 
was a logical advance on the original position By the begiiming of June 1941, 
the second phase of Satyagraha was Pver and it was time to take stock of the 
situation Here is a short summary of the second phase up to the 1st of 
June by Mahadev Desai in so far as Satyagraha movement was concerned 
other than the Constructive Programme 

“The second phase of Satyagraha is over and we may well take stock of the^ 
situation The movement by its very nature precludes calculation or material > 
result for its immediate objective is vindication of an elementary right which 
we achieve either by a free exercise of it or by courting imprisonment is 
the process In the North West Frontier Province the liberty is said to have 
been won, though the Government have not declared freedom of speech and 
pen They simply do not arrest the Satyagrahis there, for it pays them not 
to do so But our taking stock must not mean examination of what Govern- 
ments are doing or not doing We have to examine whether we have been 
acquitting ourselves of our task The movement is part of the fight for- 
mdependence and, therefore, one of steady growth in us of truth, non-violence 
and self-purification 

There are the Delhi marchers or those who are not arrested These 
easily number a few thousands Some of them have covered themselves 
with glory I have m mmd Shrimati Damayanti Dhramadhikari and Shnmati 
Saryutai Dhotre who carried the message of Satyagraha and Constructive 
Programme to over eighty villages Street cleanmg, -vnsit to the Harijan 
quarters, congregational spuming and an evening of meetmg this used to 
be their daily programme Their tom was so effective 'that three temples 
were throivn open to the Harijans and an atmosphere of spmning and Khadi 
was created wherever they went. Shnmati Prabhawati Jakatdar, the 
daughter-m-law of-^he veteran Satyagrahi JakdMar, who paid hea-vy fines 
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Assembly on the subject brought about a welcome change m the attitude^ 
of the Home Member who agreed to repatriate the detenus to their respective 
provinces But then a new issue was raised by some of the detenus them- 
selves on the score that in their own provinces, they should be entitled to 
all the privileges which became theirs at Heoli, after a hard struggle therefor 
Progress at this stage became slow, and Mahadev Desai was sent by Gandhi 
to verify certain allegations by the detenus But by the time, he reached 
Delhli it was flashed on the radio that the claims of the detenus were con- 
ceded and the hunger strike was abandoned 

This unexpected termination set Gandhi who was ill at ease, free from 
all anxiety, for it may be freely mentioned without any unnecessary secrecy 
that he took to heart the continuance of the hunger strike by some detenus 
at Deoil in spite of his own personal and persistent exhortations to the 
contrary In the third week of November, 1941, lie was positive that Jawaharlal 
would not be released and worried that the hunger strike had not been given 
up He could not readily realize that at least to spite him the British would 
release Jawaharlal, — ^nor was there any wonder m his inability to do so, 
for he could not visualize a proceeding on the part of Government rooted 
in spitefulness All these and other more important matters were the 
subject of private conversation between the released Satyagrahis and Gandhi 
throughout the month of November But when all was said ' and done, 
he continued adamant in his view that he did not want the releases, that 
the released prisoners should go back to prison and that Jawaharlal in 
any case would not be released He had prolonged conversatioiis for three 
afternoons w^ith Shree Bhulabhai J Desai, which were exclusively between 
them two, although on the fourth day when he replied to Bhulabhai’s argu- 
ment, C R was also admitted He remained adamant still and not all the 
direct hits of the veteran lawyer, who had a fund of resources in his armoury, 
— forensic and political, and used them all against Gandhi for, otherwise 
there was no need for this imwonted privacy, had the least effect on Gandhi 
It must be, however, admitted that Gandhi was correctly appraising all the 
arguments put foiw^ard by his own immediate chelae who were not by any 
means his opponents, who were on the contrary Ins nearest colleagues that 
always earned out his behests with the utmost readiness and loyalty 
Gandhi’s real greatness lay m the fact that he did not like people to say 
ditto to him as a matter of courtesy or convention but welcomed friendly 
opposition, healthy discussion and constructive criticism He was free to 
admit in these conversations that a general jail delivery would betaken as 
generous gesture on the part of Government and would certainly change 
the complexion of affairs The fact, however, is that the rock of ages re- 
mains intact despite the buffets of the waves and the sea air but with every 
new impact its surface is undoubtedly wearing off How else could we 
account for the damage done to the rock cut caves of Elephanta (Bombay) ? 
Even so Gandhi’s surface was being eroded by wave after wave of argu- 
ment, opposition and challenge and when these gained m volume and velo- 
city, he saw no course except to vacate his place as General But should 
he challenge the decision of the Working Committee in the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, or should he even divide the Workmg Committee itself 
earlier ? Howevei, it was too soon to think of these details, for Jawaharlal 
had not been yet released, nor, he felt sure, would he be 

Hardly ,had a week passed m this state of deep anxiety when suddenly 
the Government of India came forward with a press commiimque issued 
in New Delhi m which Government stated — 
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Li U P foi instance, it is not only the Satyagrahis who are arrested, 
but even those who are purely constructive workers I have already men- 
tioned Shri Dhiran Mazumdar Another is Shri Maithihsharan Gupta, 
the V ell-knoivn Hindi poet who has been arrested for Heaven knows what — 
but his friends and relatives assume that he is arrested as he conducts a 
Charkha class in his house 

The movement is not designed to work a miraele It can cause no 
disturbance Ignorant or interested ciitics have attributed the ^ riots to 
Satyagraha But in no single case had they any connection, direct or 
indirect, with Satyagraha If it succeeds it will benefit both Congressmen 
and non-Congressmen If it fails, which it will not, it will hurt only Congress- 
men and no others, if voluntary suffering can be described as a hurt 

It may be remembered that the Punjab bar patriotically took up the 
honourable lole of ^amicus curiae" and decided to bring before their High 
Court, for revision, cases of Satyagrahis in which in their opinion, obvious 
injustice had been done ” 

New restrictions became necessary under changed conditions in the 
interest of the struggle and Acharya Kripalani, General Seeretary of the 
A I C C , issued on June 17th, 1941 following instructions for the guidance 
of Satyagrahis and Congress Committees after consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi 

(1) A released Satyagrahi must seek to offer Satyagraha as soon as 
possible If foi any reason he is unable to do so he must apply through the 
President or officer in charge of the P C C for exemption from Mahatma 
Gandhi and he should state the reasons for such exemption being granted 

(2) Fiom the date on which the name of a prospective Satyagrahi is 
fonvarded to Mahatma Gandhi for sanction, he is to suspend his private acti- 
vities and devote himself -wholly to working out one or more items of the 
following thuteen-fold items of the Constructive Programme 

(A) Hmdu-Mushm or Communal Unity (B) Removal of Un- 
touchabihty (C) Prohibition (D) Khadi (E) Other village 
industries (F) Village Sanitation (G) New or Basic Education 
(H) Adult education (I) Uplift of women. (J) Education in hygiene 
and health (K) The Propagation of Rashtrabhasha (L) Cultivating , 
love of one’s oivn language (I\I) Working for economic equality 

(3) Every prospective Satyagrahi is expected to keep a diary in which 
he will enter the work done by him during the day and this diary will be 
submitted to the P C C concerned at fortnightly intervals Permission to 
offer Satyagraha shall be granted only to such workers who have proved their 
woith by their every-day work 

(4) The new restrictions in passmg lists of Satyagrahis are considered 
necessary m the interest of the struggle as it is likely to develop in future 
and will become progressively more arduous New Satyagrahis that come 
in should, therefore, be such as can stand the new test Complamts have 
been received m the office of undue delay in passmg names Those who have 
given their names need not, however, feel impatient at the delay. They 
should devote the mterval to carrying out the Constructive Programme. 

If any Satyagrahi who has enrolled himself on the original basis feels 
unable to accept the new terms he is free to withdraw his name and there 
vill be no disgrace attached to any such withdrawal He may contmue to 
render whatevei other service he can to the country He remains Congress- 
manias before 
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viiiced tliat fiom that moral demonstration will arrive, vhen the 
moment eomes, a demonstration which will result m attainment of 
India’s independence not ascendency of this party or that 

“ The Congress stiuggle covers every single unit in India and now 
that the Congress President is 'expected to be out, it Avill be for him to 
consider whether and when to call the Congress Working Committee 
or the A I'C C These two bodies will determine the future policy 
of the Congress I am but a humble instrument of service in conduct- 
ing Civil Disobedience 

“ I vould, however, say one nord about detenus and other prisoners 
It sounds strange that those who have sought impiisonment are to be 
discharged, and not those who aie either detained without trial or im- 
prisoned because they held the freedo/n of their countr}’' dearer than 
..their personal liberty There is surely something utterly VTong 
somewhere i; therefore, cannot rejoice over the Government of India’s 
decision ” 

The release of Jawaharlalji and the President, strictly speaking, 
need not have come up for special mention by Government The fact is 
that Government did not wait till they offered Satyagraha and in both cases 
they adopted steps meant to create panic among the Satyagrahis In the 
case of Jawaharlal, the four years’ sentence had, undoubtedly, suchan object 
behind it And m the second case the Magistrate liad come out of his nay to 
pass remarks upon the Piesident’s conduct m delivering an anti-war speech 
without waiting to utter the formal anti-war slogan Tlie following is the 
text 'of the judgment delivered by the City Magistrate of Allahabad m'the 
case against Maulana Azad, Congress President, sentencing him to eighteen 
months’ simple imprisonment under the Defencee of India Act — 

“Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress, 
admits having made the speech in the Purushottamdas Park, Allahabad, 
on December 13, 1940, which as recorded by shorthand report and later 
read out by him to witnesses who signed the shorthand version This speech 
IS proved by the shorthand reporter 

“ Maulana Azad, in his statement says that the recorded speech 
IS full of mistakes and errors, but, inasmuch as it proclaims the declared 
policy of the Congress not to assist m the prosecution of the war, it is 
correct and he assumes full responsibility not only for having proclaimed 
this m the speech here but also all over India and also for having instruct- 
ed several others to proelaim this pohey all over. The speeeh abounds 
m passages which aim at bringing the British Government into hatred 
and contempt and at prejudicing the efficient prosecution of the war 
These are prejudicial acts under Rule 34 and he has accordingly been 
charged under rule 38 (5) of the Defence of India Rules to which charge ^ 
he has pleaded guilty 

“ It IS to be noted that although the Congress has drawn up the 
well ordered programme of informing the authorities in time of the date, 
time and place of carrying out anti-war slogan in this instance, the 
Congress President himself delivered a violent anti-war speech in total 
disregard of the well-disciplmed programme evolved by the Congress 
in conducting Satyagraha ” 

’ (TAe Hindu, January 10, 1941, Page 8) 

That it cost Government a good deal of heart searching to release both, is 
undeniable but one cannot take it as proof of change of heart The fact is that 
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The Committee also favours formation of National Defenee Brigades 
all over the country with the two-fold object of quelling internal disorder 
and defending the country against external aggression The Committee 
pleads for removal of restrictions placed on use of arms by Indians under 
the Arms Act ” '' 

Local Bodies ^ 

While the movement was going on briskly, dilhcult situations developed 
themselves outside jails The anti-wai Satyagraha of 1940-41 was peculiai 
in that Ministers jumped from then Secretariat to the Prison House And m 
the hierarchy of Congressmen that leapt to power were able and true men 
who had suffered much and served long and who had been called to various 
positions of responsibility particulaily m the Local Bodies It is obviously 
unthinkable that in provinces as big and as populous as Great Britain, theie 
should be Provincial Autonomy at one end and the Local Bodies be allowed ' 
to be maimed by politicians of the opposite persuasion to those that filled 
the Ministries Accordingly when the Satyagraha Movement was inau- 
gurated, it was found that twenty-four out of twenty-six District Boards m 
South India were under the headships of Congressmen, while over three- 
fourths of the Municipalities in the Madras Presidency were likewise manned 
by Congressmen The question of withdraiving the Presidents and the 
Councillors had been debated at Ramgarh and decided in the negative As. 
the war effort became more and more intensive, two cucumstances happened 
One was that the pressure of Government increased for the voting of grants 
from Local Funds m aid of war effort and in the way of the investment of 
Local Funds in War Bonds The second was that under this pressure, the 
weaker vessels began to give way and it became necessary to call off Congress- 
men from bodies which had voted funds m aid of war This led to bickerings 
amongst Congiess members of Local Bodies nor could it be said that even 
apart from Governmental piessure and consequent fisSions and fissures, the 
natural weakness of greed and intrigue had their way as well The totality 
of effect was altogether disturbing In Madras, it was noticed that according 
to the prevailing Law at the beginning of the movement that while members of 
Local Bodies could be restored to their seats every three months, the 
Presidentship of aTIistrict Board and Chairmanship of a Municipality could 
not be so sustained'' indefinitely But a fine distinction came into being as 
to whether those that were imprisoned committed a voluntary act of absence 
from meetings There were too the Detenus whose cases were still more 
doubtful Government in Madras consulted the Advocate-General and 
were advised that the members would not’ forfeit their membership While 
opinion stood thus, fifteen vacancies arose m the Madras Corporation owing 
to the resignation of fifteen members because of the grant of Rs 10,000 by 
the Corporation in aid of war There were also some cases of members m 
Jail Just at this juncture, the Madras Government modified its eailier G O 
and stated that the question whether vacancies arose or not for people going 
to jails or being detamed was one which had to be individually decided by 
a judicial tribunal and that members concerned should place their cases 
before a District Judge This created a further doubt whether the elections 
held prior to the first G O were vahd, whether elections should have been 
held between the first and the second G O and finally what was the "position 
pending reference to the Judges who for aught one knew might give differing 
judgments in different districts While matters stood thus, in the Southern 
Presidency' in the North, affairs m Bihar almost reached a crisis which led 
Gandhi in consultation with Rajendra Babu to decide and demand that 
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so Apart from these. Civil Disobedience should continue without interrup- 
tion,” observes Mahatma Gandhi in a lengthy statement 

Mahatma] i holds that Civil Disobedience without Constructive Programme 
will not lead India to Independence So shorn of it. Civil Disobedience 
becomes a violent method which is bound to prove melfective in the end, 
says Mahatma Gandhi 

No Indecent Haste 

Replying to a question whether discharged Satyagrahis should hold or 
attend meetings and deliver speeches, he says that they should do so “I 
don t want them to offer Civil Disobedience again immediately That would 
be indecent haste but ordinary Cml Disobedience may go on ” 

“ Let it be known that I have no authority to suspend Civil Disobedience 
on extraneous grounds That is for the Congress to do”. Mahatma Gandhi 
adds, “ As a man sworn to peace, at this critical moment to suspend anti-war 
activity, would be to deny myself ” 

Following IS the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

“ The jail delivery that is going on apace of Sat3mgrahis must be 
taken as a challenge to convene a meeting of the A I C C which, the 
Government of India have been evidently induced to expect, will reverse 
the Bombay Decision whose working is reflected in my conduct of the 
Satyagraha Campaign I have, therefore, advised the Maulana Saheb 
to convene a meeting of the Working Committee and the A I C C at 
an earlj'^ date, but until that decision is reversed Civil Disobedience has 
to go on I must admit, however, that the conduct of the campaign 
has been rendered difficult by the Government action in dischargmg 
Civil Disobedience prisoners, but if we are to reach our goal, we have 
to cut our way through every difficulty This one is nothing compared 
to what we are likely to have to face before we come into our ovm If 
the A. I C C meeting is to come, as it must, pending the meeting, 
members of the Workmg Committee and the A I C C must not offer 
Civil Disobedmce nor should those who are interested m reversing the 
Bombay Decision Apart from these. Civil Disobedience should continue 
without interruption Of course it will stand suspended on X’mas 
Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s Day 

“ The question naturally arises whether Civil Disobedience is to 
be offered in the usual manner by reciting the pi escribed formula or 
in some other manner I like the formula method It gives direct- 
ness and symmetry to the movement , There is gieat power in the 
reciting of the same formula in the same manner It iivets the atten- 
tion of the masses and men on identical themes The formula is not a 
mean thing It is* a protest of the nation against v ar as an arbitrator 
It IS a message of peace on earth and good-wiU towards mankind What 
IS individual formula to-day will become, in due time, that of the 
masses, but the authorities haying discharged symbolical Satyagrahis 
may refuse to rearrest them for reciting slogans There are then Livo 
v ays open to us • if they do not re-arrest, there need be no dismay and 
demoralisation, the jail is not the objective Freedom of speech is the 
immediate objective If recitation isnot objected to, we have advanc- 
ed somevhat towards our objective and it will be foolish to court im- 
prisonment for the sake of it Dismay and demoralisation arise because 
Congress men in general have not realised the inevitable connection be- 
tween Constructive Programme and C D and Civil Disobedience ivith- 
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Sometimes, humiliating restrictions were imposed on Congressmen and 
on one occasion, Gandhi’s advice to disregard the order was couched m no 
uncertain terms 

The following letter was leceived by Mr Iqbal Krishna Kapoor from 
Gandhi from Sevagram, dated September 15 

“ Deax Kapoor, I think your case is clear The order is humiliating 
You ivill disregard it not as a Satyagrahi under the struggle but as an 
mdmdual who values his self-respect above so-called freedom There- 
fore, no general instruction is necessary. Yours sincerely, M *K 
Gandhi ” 

It may be recalled that IVIr Iqbal ICrishna Kapoor was released 
from the district of Cawnpore on September 6, after two months’ detention 
under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules He was served at the time 
of his release with a notice on behalf of the Chief Secretary of the U P 
Government imposing certain conditions namely restricting his movements 
within the limits of the Kotwali police station, requiring him to attend m 
person the Kotwali police station once a week to report his presence and 
requiring him to refrain from the Congress activities in connection with the 
Satyagraha Movement 

hir Kapoor was not a Satyagrahi and was generally keeping himself 
aloof from the Congress activities Recently, however, he had taken interest 
111 the constructive activities of the Congress which led to his detention for 
two months He had written to Gandhi, seeking his guidance m the matter 
of restrictions imposed on him 

It IS curious how some of the Satyagrahis who had given notice 
and offered Satyagraha in terms of Gandhi’s method and were convicted were 
treated as detenus on their release at the end of then terms of imprisonment 
for reasons best known to Government At first, the detenus of South India 
were all grouped under one class But about the middle of' 1941, they were 
divided into two classes, A & B, the former being allowed Re 0-4-3 and the 
latter about Re 0-1-7 i.e the rations of the A and C class prisoners more 
correctly There was a hunger strike at Vellore consequent upon this 
division Moreover, the detenus who were at first invariably getting allow- 
ances of Rs 10 and Rs 5 per mensem were deprived of it Out of 150 
detenus at Vellore, only three or four were getting any allowance and that 
too, meagre sums ranging between Rs 7 and 10 One detenu had Rs 35 
while another who had luckily two wives got Rs 10 for the first wife and Rs 5 
for the second When on the top of this, the classification was made and 
the two classes were divided, there was considerable discontent and the 
hunger strike of about eighty detenus belonging to both classes began on 
May 5, 1941 and ended unconditionally on 22nd after 17 days But a 
message had reached them earlier that even prior to the commencement of 
the hunger strike the Madras Government had addressed the Government 
of India on the subject The position of the Madras Government was un- 
enviable They were asked to arrest workers, detain them and maintain 
Law and Order A classification was adopted without their knowledge and 
they were made heirs to the follies of the Central Government It was no 
wonder that they themselves should have resented the attitude and the acts 
of the Central Government Any way, some time after, it was announced 
that the 2nd Division Detenus would get Re 0-4-0 and the 1st Division 
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IVIr Rajagopalachan was reported m private conversations m Luckno\> 
to have made a rather detailed exposition of his stand m regard to non- 
violence as applicable to the present political situation He seems to have 
stressed the limitations of non-violence in the affairs of men He made it 
clear, it appears, that he had little sympathy with those who were to-day 
arrayed against the group comprising Bntein and her Allies His conception 
of non-violence would not prohibit even an old man like himself from respond- 
ing to the appeal for joining the colours in defence of his land and its fr^dom 
if the British Government created the conditions for making the call of freedom 
a leality in so far as Indians were concerned He favoured reiteration of then - 
political stand, which according to him, was more or less on the hne^ of the 
Poona Offer He also made it clear, it seems, that it should be a National 
Coalition Government at the Centre and Popular Governments in the Provin- 
ces He did not believe m Indianisation, which, he agreed with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was a misnomer 

As political strategy, Mr Rajagopalachan favoured suspension of 
Satyagraha at the present moment after reiteration of their stand and adop- 
tion of an attitude of neutrality He was not anxious so to modify his 
stand as to make it acceptable to the British Government He was of the 
opinion that the Congress should clarify its stand and place it before the 
public It would be for the Government either to accept or reject it 

While he was and could not be m the know of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, he thought that sooner or later the hard realities of the situation would 
convince the Government that rejection of such an offer again would not be 
m the interests of Britain herself Once that stand was taken, it would be 
for them to consolidate their position by bringing together all interests, 
including the communal, and let the pressure get the momentum which 
everybody would find irresistible 

With the release of the Satyagrahi prisoners, the first thought of Gandhi, 
as he himself indicated, was that a meeting of the Working Committee should 
be held at an early date and that thereafter the A I C C should be invited 
to meet to discuss and decide the future policy of the Congress Accordingly 
a meeting of the Working Committee Avas convened on the 23rd of December 
1941 It had been the practice for some years of Gandhi spendmg a month 
m the Avmter, December, January in Bardoli Indeed two or three years 
prior to 1941, there was an earnest effort made by Gujarat to take back 
Gandhi to Bardoli and make it his permanent headquarters But Gandhi 
having carved out a regular metropolis of non-violent India at Wardha with 
Sevagram as his personal residence, could not, even for the sake of Bardoli 
and Gujarat, abandon his little village and the several experiments in Truth, 
and non-Auolence, experiments relating to Industries, Education, Social Service, 
and training of women, which constituted the different items of what by then 
became well known as the Constructive Programme Accordingly, the 
Working Committee met at the Avmter residence of Gandhi and it was a 
historic meeting having produced results of a somewhat unexpected though 
not unwelcome character 

Working Committee Resolutions 

The following is the full text of the mam resolution passed by the 
Congress Working Committee — 



CHAPTER XII 

SaTYAGIIAHA and Ari’EU 

Oclobcr 17th lOdl marked Ihc first anniversary of the mauguiation of 
the oom]iaign of limited Satyagi’aha open only to those whose names had 
been individually and after due serutiny approved of by Iho Generalissimo. 
Gandhi, for the set purpose of vmdieating freedom of speeeh as embodied 
on a pledge signed to the Congress, a notifieation to the Magistrate and a 
deelaration of faith regarding non-partieipation in war effort made to the 
jiublie at a jilaee and time already intimated to the Pohee or the Magistraey 
or both The progress of the movement was not to be measured by numbers 
The woild is ivell awaie how the Satyagraha Campaign of 1921 saw 80,000 
prisoners m jails, of 1980, 00,000 and of 1932-8?^ 120,000 This eampaign 
was not of the series, noi "^vas its suecess or progress intended to be measured 
by ealeulations of aiithmetieal or geomctrieal progression. Repeatedly 
had the General avowed his eonvietion and his belief m the unqualified sueeess 
of his eampaign and Ins latest pronouncement is herein embodied m which 
Gandhi] 1 stated how he was quite satisfied with Satyagraha and there arose 
“no question of retracing steps nor of inciease of pace just yet ” 

At Sevagram on the 12th October, 1941, when about three crores yaids 
of yarn and a pm’sc of Rs. 12,000 wore presented to Gandhi as a birthday gift, 
Gandhi addressed the gathering for about 45 mmuics During the address. 
He said . 

“ I had always believed that the country’s faith m the utility of 
Khaddar will increase with experience, but incorrigible optimist as 
I am, — even I was not prepared for the response that I have got this 
year from all parts of the countiy and more particularly from the 
jails. This unexpected response has confirmed me m the hope that 
the cause for which we stand is bound to tiiumph. In a letter to the 
well-known Hindi poet Mail hilisharan Gupta, I have written that 
with every yard of yarn that he and his co-prisonors m jail have 
spun, they have brought Swaraj nearer. 

This IS not mere rhetorie. I mean what I say. For, to me Swaraj 
means Swaraj for the masses. 

It docs not mean merely an Indian autocracy in place of White 
autocracy Accoidmg to my definition of Swaraj, even the poorest 
Indian should got enough milk, ghee, vegetable and fruit . Every man 
and woman should be able to get a balanced diet and a decent house, 
It IS this Swaraj of which I was thinking when I wiote that letter. 

The accounts that I have received from jails in all provinces have 
filled my heart with joy. If my information is concct even communist 
friends m jail are taking to the Charkha kindly I have given you all 
these details because some people constantly keep asking me of what 
avail will the present struggle be. It is making no impression on the 
Government. ^ 

My answer is, that I am quite satisfied with the present pace of the 
movement I do not want to increase its pace just yet Not that il 
will never mcieasc but it will develop along its own line according to 
the law of non-violence. If people want miracle to happen immediately, 
it IS not possible. Non-violence is an attribute of the Almighty whose 
ways of Inlfillmg Himself are inscrutable. 
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come m the wake of war have affected this attitude and policy and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse 

“ The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance 
or importance and the circumstances attending it and the official pronounce- 
ments made make it clear that it is not connected with any change of policy 
The large numbers of detenus who are kept in prison under the Defence of 
India Act without trial and whose only offence seems to be that they are 
ardent patriots, impatient of foreign rule and detcrmined^fo achieve the 
independence of the country still remain in prison The recent arrests of 
prominent persons and their treatment in prison also indicate that the old 
pohey IS being pursued as before 

“ While there has been no change in Britain’s policy towards India the 
Working Committee must nevertheless take into full consideration the new 
world situation that has arisen by the development of the ivar mto a world 
conflict and its approach to India. The sympathies of the Congress must 
inevitably he with the peoples who are the subject of aggression and who are 
fighting for their freedom, but only a free and Independent India can be in 
a position to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and 
be of help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from 
the storm of war 

“ The whole background in India is one of hostility and of distrust of 
the British Government and not even the most far-reaching promises can 
alter this background nor can a subject India offer Voluntary or willing help 
to an arrogant imperialism which is indistinguishable from fascist authori- 
tarianism. 

“ The Committee is therefore of opinion that the resolution of the 
A I C.C passed in Bombay on September 16, 1940 and defines the Congress 
policy holds to-day still.” 

The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolutions — 

“The Working Committee have received a letter from Gandhiji and recog- 
nise the validity of the point he has raised and therefore relieve him of the 
responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay Resolution referred to by Gandhiji, 
but the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence adopted under 
his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and which has proved so successful 
in leading to mass- awakening and otherwise will be adhered to by the 
Congress, 

“ The Working Committee further assures him that it would like to 
extend its scope as far as possible even in a free India The Committee 
hopes that Congressmen will tender him full assistance in the prosecution 
of his mission including the offering of Civil Disobedience ” 

The following instructions were issued by the Workmg Committee 
to Congressmen “ Recent developments in the world situation have brought 
war near to India’s frontiers This may lead to internal dislocation 'in 
certam parts of the country There is a possibility of some cities being 
subjected to aerial attack ^ 

“Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, real antidote to them is to 
remam cool and collected and on no account to give way to nervousness and 
excitement. Congressmen must remain at their posts and continue their 
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for well nigh a yeai on four annas a day By the 19th of October, when 
a good numbei of leaders met at Wardha, there weie eleven, membeis of 
the Working Committee free While no group endorsed the attitude and 
action of Government, the groups differed one from the other in res- 
pect of the reasons for which they had on the one hand silent 
sympathy with the general attitude of manliness and ^self respect of 
the Congress and on the other, of the particular remedies proposed by them 
to resolve the deadlock Some would have a wl^^ly Indian Executive 
Council, others the same owing joint responsibility to the Crown and the 
Viceroy The Non Party Leaders under the leadership of Dr Sapru took a 
composite view-and demanded m addition to the aforesaid change, a declara- 
tion of Dominion Status within a stated time-hmit of the termination of 
the war The unattached leaders were neVerK tired of suggesting to Gandhi 
the desirability of withdrawing the Sathyagraha Movement The Muslim 
League, took a line all its own and brought m the question of Pakistan 
pending decision on Avliich question, recommended non-participation m war 
effort, in the Executive Council at the Centre, or the National Defence 
Council While it placed no embaigo upon Muslim Premiers offering -full 
co-operation m war effort m their respective provinces, it objected to then 
joining the Defence Council over the head of their Piesident and the Executive 
of the League 

The Muslims, howevei, were undoubtedly smarting under the insult 
to Islam which began with the occupation of Syria by England and culmi- 
nated in the ejection of the Shah of Persia, Reza Khan Pehalvi and the 
virtual occujiation of Persia once again as up to 1919 of the South by 
England and of the North by Russia Furthei the Muslim feelings weie 
greatly estranged by the Bombay Resolution of the League Executive re- 
garding Iran not finding publicity presumably because it was thought to 
offend against the Defence of India Rules And what exactly the League 
should do in respect of the Session of the Central Assembly which was to 
open on the 26th Octobei, was the topic that greatly intrigued the public 
at the time The Shah’s Abdication message has a pathetic interest to us 

m Lidih and is reproduced below — 

» 

" “ I have very little energy left in me and I have grown weak I 

think it IS high time that the affaus of the country which require con- 
stant supervision were attended to by a fresher energy and younger 
constitution in order to bring contentment and happiness to the nation 
I have, therefore, abdicated in favour of my heir and successor as from 
September 16, 1941 The whole nation, including the civil and military 
forces, should recognise my legal heir and successor as Kmg and what- 
ever they have been doing for me in the interests of the country should 
henceforth be done for him ” 

The IModerates were content with pious and powerful expression of 
opinions on individual events but undertook or suggested no composite plan 
of cure for the disease and distemper as a whole Then there weie the 
Communist paity, individual Communists — ^not members of the party, 
the Socialist party, the Forward -Bloc, the Kisans who had little time to 
express then opinions nor would express them publicly, but some of whom 
went underground and all of whom were ill disposed towards Britain 
When on the 22nd of June 1941, Germany began the invasion of Russia', 
a new outlook opened out before them The question was seriously debated 
as to whether there should not be a'change in their attitude to war Some 
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“ Whatever be my opinion, you must exercise your free judgment in this 
matter,” declared Mahatma Gandhi, addiessing a meeting of the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee and Congress workers m Gujarat Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Acharya Kripalam and Dr 
Prafula Chandra Ghosh were among those present 

Gandhi spoke for an hour, explaining his position with regard to the 
Bardoh Resolutions, and advised the Gujarat members of the All-India 
Congress Committee to give their imbiassed vote at the forthcoming A I C C 
session at Wardha. 

Gandhi said that he had not left the Congress and his position vas 
the same even at Bombay, and added “ I am a servant of the Congress and 
I want to serve the Congress in consonance 111111 the principles of truth 
and non-violence The Working Committee lias decided to co-operate with 
the Government in the war, if Britain grants Sivaraj to India It is not 
a fact that the Congress has violated the principle of non-violence, but it 
has only made a small opening just ivith a view to shake hands with Britain 
Rajaji thinks that all of us should go to var fully armed, but it may not 
be the opinion of all ” 

Declaring that tlie Constructive Programme should be continued, 
Mahatma Gandhi said “ I do not want to send vorkers to jail novada^s, 
when their services can be better availed of in allaying panic ” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who presided, said, “ More critical times 
await us ; our responsibilities will increase, and at that time we cannot look 
to the Government, for they are engrossed in their own responsibilities , 
we shall have to decide for ourselves ” 

Immediately the mattei attracted attention m England but to no 
tangible effect 

“ I have noted the resolutions passed by leaders of the political pai ties 
in India towards the end of December and the various statements made by 
political leaders in connection therewith but I regret I cannot discover 
111 them any satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s lecent appeal for unity 
and co-operation m the face of common danger ” 

This statement -was made by ]\Ir Amery, Secretary of State for India 
m the House of Commons on January 9 

“ The Government,” he added, “ will not abate their efforts to piomote 
that measure of agreement which is essential to the fulfilment of their pledges 
in India, — pledges which though given independently of the Atlantic Charter 
are in complete accord with the general principle affirmed m that declaration ” 
The Congress Working Committee met on January 13 and discussed 
matters relating to the function of the Congress organization The Committee 
issued mstructions to Congressmen on the celebration of the Independence 
Day, the refunctioning of Congress Committees and the enrolment of primary 
members 

The Woiking Committee amended the Independence Da}’^ Pledge 
by deleting from the pledge poitions lelatmg to the Individual Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement 

The Amended Pledge 

The following is the amended Independence Pledge 

“ We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people as 
of any other people to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil 
and have necessities of life so that they may have full opportunities of 
gioAvth We believe also that if any Goveininent depiives a jieople 
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Indian Constitution and to that end Amery made his appeal to the youth 
of Indian Universities to recaste the constitution on new lines 

It was under these circumstances that fresh tallcs began at Wardha 
The setting of the war was none too favourable for these deliberations 
The gates of Moscow wvere threatened by the enemy and the embassies in 
Russia shifted from Moscow already to a place far away to its east The 
capital itself shifted to Kuibyshev on the banks of the Volga The mimstry 
m Japan changed and a ]ingo Premier assumed office America nevertheless 
proclaimed that she would not join the war but asked their slups to get 
out of the Pacific In our own country the new members of the Executive 
Council all assumed charge one after another and the first meeting was to 
take place on the ver}’’ date, on which the Wardha sitting of the Working 
Committee was timed to take place for while the members of the Working 
Committee who were free, eleven in numbei, were to meet on the 19th, 
a wider conference of party leaders of the Legislatures and members of the 
Working Committee was timed to take place on the 20th October Once 
again, was witnessed a parallel to the events of old when at 1 Dariagunj 
(Ur Ansari’s jilace) the Congress Cabinet was meeting day and mght during 
the Gandhi-Irwin Negotiations and the Vieeioy’s' Executive Council was 
meeting in their o-un chamber in the Government of India Secretariat at a 
distance of two or three miles Even so while at Sevagram or Wardha 
Congress consultations were going on, almost simultaneously the expanded 
Council of the Viceroy was to meet in Delhi What the new members 
would do, how they would justify their appointment, rather their accep- 
tance of the new posts, how they were planmng to maintain national honour, 
each at least in his department — how they were going to deal with the 
political prisoners, Mas all a matter fox speculation throughout the whole 
coimtry 

It was just at this juncture again that the Government of India published 
a summary of a number of commumcations sought, it was alleged by them, 
to be passed by a detenu in Deoh to his wife Why they chose this parti- 
cular moment, 18th October, for this sensational event, was beyond the power 
of the pubhc to conjecture 

Might it have been intended to furmsh evidence for dealing differently 
with different categories of political prisoners, internees and detenus or 
was it intended to stifle the voice of the new members of the Coimcil if they 
should ask for any -generous gesture in the policy of the Government of 
India'? The situation as cieated and complicated by one thing after 
another was really mtrigmng but intriguing only for a time for the policy 
of Government could not be a sealed book to the pubhc for long In the 
meantime, Gandhi announced on the 21st October once again and with 
added emphasis that every released Satyagrahi should reofer Satyagraha 
within a week of release Why was it that Gandhi chose this moment to 
repeat his instructions, when the released leaders from all provinces and 
parts of the country were gathering at Sevagram *? Obviously he did not 
want any misunderstanding to prevail m any quarter that he was a party 
to any proposal for the slackening or relaxation of the programme of Satya- 
graha If the new members of the Council tabled any proposals, they at 
any rate must not be based upon any misunderstanding 

Although no authoritative report of the Wardha talks are available, 
still the speculations of newspaper correspondents gave an inkling into their 
character It was freely talked about that certain high-placed public 
men doubted the usefulness of prolonging Satyagraha, felt it to be all but 
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up a ucw stiucturc by luccins of bringing about a mental cliangc amongst 
the capitalist and propertied classes. He expressed disagreement -with 
Raiendra Prasad and his friends who said that they did not consider the 
independence -which countries like England and America enjoyed worth 
acceptance He for one -would any day accept that type of freedom, imperfect 
though it -svas, and -would then try to remedy the defects and build up a nciv 
structure of society, -iihich would be free from periodical w'ars and the use 
of violence 

The ne^YS of the Bardoli Resolution readied Sir' Churchill ivhile he was 
still in U S A., and in reply to an ciiquiiy, he stated that he could not say 
anything theieon as he had not been in touch with the course of events m 
India for some tunc The enquiry w as, how ever, jmrsued m Parliament m 
London jMi Churchill stated that the communication to him m Washington 
by Dx Sapru reached him at the moment of his departure from TJ S.A 
and that he ivoiild give caicful attention to the suggestion made and would 
thercaftei send an answei m terms which could be made public 

j\Ii Amery speaking on January 22, 1942 told a Commons questioner that 
he had no further statement to make lespccting the political situation in 
India Ml Pcthick-Law’i cnee addressing the House of Commons m a debate ' 
on Januaiy 27, 1942 said that he considered that a happy solution of the 
complex Indian situation was a vital part of the war effort, and that the 
Prime Ministei should convey to the Indian people and politicians that tlieic 
IS real intention on the pait of all sections of this country to confer real 
self-governing Dominion Status on India at the end of the war 

There wtic inevitable references to India m the House of Commons 
debate on the Vote of Confidence motion on the first two days 

j\Ir Edgai Giaiivillc (Liberal National) lioped, that the Government 
•would be able to mobilise the full resources of India and that the Prune 
Jlinister’s offei made to the dominions might also be made to the people 
of India so that their icpicscntative might sit m the War Cabinet in London 
Once again an angiy debate took place m the Lords on February 3, 
1942 in which Loid Farington (Labour) took a leading part 

He drew the attention of the Goiernment to what he called one of the 
most urgent pioblems of the present tunc He complained of complacency 
and said that the situation w^s daily becoming more critical but nothing was 
being done to meet it 

It seemed very unfortunate. Lord Farington added, that His Majesty’s 
Government liad not been able Jo make the promise of self-government 
for India moie concrete Unhappily any usefulness which the Atlantic 
Charter might have had in India was completely ruined by the statement 
by the Prime Minister that it did not applj’- to India He washed to suggest 
some practical steps towards ending the present deadlock, the danger of 
which became so pressing in the past few' months, underlined by the situation 
m Malaya from wheie one heard that the people of the country took little 
interest in the war 

“ The first of my suggestions is that the Government should state un- 
equivocally that it IS therr intention to give India Self-Government not at 
any futme date but now It wmuld seem that there are persons with whom 
Indian leaders would negotiate Let that person and the Government 
be prepared to complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council including 
F oreign Affairs and Defence Let them be prepared to treat such a Council as 
a Provasional Government and let it be a part of the duty of that newly 
elected council to take the necessary steps for the calling of a Constituent 
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in i\Iadias were followed by the release of the Chief Mmistei and one or two 
others in Bombay and similar symbolic releases elsewheie The fact was 
4hat there was a loud cry from all quarters including a section of the British 
House of Commons for the release of Jawaharlal and other Satyagiahis 
in India so as to create a favouiable atmosphere for the planning of measures 
whereby a fresh attempt to solve the Indian deadlock could be made 

It may be stated that earty m October 1941, the ex-Premief of Madras 
and the Ex-Revenue Minister were released owing to efflux of time and Gov- 
ernment explained that the releases on the first of November were only 
influenced by the fact that those who were set free, would, if they had been 
tried 111 the usual course and convieted m the usual course, instead of being 
taken as detenus, served out their terms by the 1st November, a year since 
the inaugmation of Satyagraha, and been released It was widely iimroured 
that a general jail delivery of the Satyagrahis was under contemplation 
but repeated inquiries brought no reassuring news that way Pressme 
was being applied for the release iii particular of the Congress President, 
!Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and of Jawaharlal, the former of whom had 
eight months and the 'latter tluee years still to serve 

While the atmosphere was often changing from one of hope at one 
end to oire of despair at the other, with all the intermediate states of vacil- 
lation, hesitancy and doubt, political circles were much agitated over what 
might happen in case a general lail delivery of the Satyagrahis at any rate 
took place Ahead}’’ it was believed that C Rajagopalachariar, the Ex- 
Premier of jMadras was not only irot keen upon the continuance of Satya- 
graha, but had doubts about its efficacy or even appropriateness at this 
particular juncture One outstanding event during the term of the Satya- 
grahis’ imprisonment m 1941 was the entry of Russia into the war on June 
22nd, 1941 as the result of German Invasion, which the Fuehier said, became 
inevitable as Russia had for some time massed her forces on the border along 
a length of 1500 to 2000 miles However that be, Germany’s invasion of 
Russia vas as spectacular in its success as it was sudden m its onset and a 
doubt Avas created m the public mind whether Britain and Russia could 
come out unscathed from this trial of their mass strength m arms and 
mechamzed r^arfare The relevancy of a consideration of the war issues 
lay herein, that the question of Indian co-operation AVith British in war 
effort Avas inextricably intcrtAvmed Avith the prospects of Britain’s success 
in the Avar Should India make herself a trailer to a sinking steamship or 
hitch her Avaggon to a falling star’ Gandhi, it was agreed, Avas the best judge 
of the situation as he had abundance of common-sense, farsightedness, 
pohtical judgment on the one hand and the courage to change his plans and 
programmes Avithbut labommg under any sense'of false prestige on the othei 
^ But Gandhi had not lost a minute in discounting the value and significance 
of the releases He set his face against them even so early as in Octobei ' 
1941 and not only did he repeatedly urge every released prisoner to offer 
forthAVith Satyagraha once again but published a three column article on 
the 31st October in the Indian press in Avhich he set forth his vicavs Avith 
utter frankness and fearlessness 

In the meantime, the situation at Deoh was worsening from day to 
day in the month of November The hmrger strike of about 180 detenus 
attracted Avide attention all over India and Gandhi Avas in constant commu- 
nication with the prisoners and the Government of India and keeping himself 
in touch with the progress of events l\Ir N M Joshi’s visit to Deoh, his 
personal study of the grievances and his notice of resolution in the Central 
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his words “ The Muslim League seems definitely to be growing in power 
and influence and at the moment the power of the Congress Party is dimi- 
nishing The claim of the Congress Party is contested and always will he 
contested by the great Muslim communit}’- ” 

The Duke made much of the communal dilTerenccs, and pointed out the 
panacea in the 1940 August Deelaration There was a hint that “ an Indian 
Government or Governments’ might he formed ” He naively said that 
India Office w'as no longer ruling India and the European element in the 
services had been considerably i educed But “it is certain that to transfer 
control of the Government in India without having secured some measure 
of agreement would plunge the countr}^ into chaos ” 

The Duke took a complacent view' of India’s war e/fort and his attitude 
was that it does not matter if the political clamour continues, we w'ould 
carry on ! Some sensible speeches were made in the debate, but the Duke’s 
speech may be taken as a reply to the Bardoli Resolution of the Indian 
National Congress 

The debate in the Lords was soon follow'ed by a review of the Empire s 
contribution to w'ar effort at Leeds on February 4, in the course of which 
l\Ir L S Amery repeated his usual excuses and having referred to Provincial 
Autonomy proceeded to say “ for the rest, w e are pledged to help India to 
attain as soon as possible after the wmr the same position of freedom and 
equality "with ourselves as enjoyed by the Dominions In India as elsewhere 
the internal unity generally accepted as the constitutional framework upon 
which self-government must rest can only come by free agreement of those 
immediately concerned In the last analysis it is only the Indians themselves 
wtio can give India freedom In the absence of agreement w'e can no more 
impose a constitution on India and expect it to survive than we could impose 
a constitution on Europe ” 

“ We are pledged to Indian freedom We desire Indian Umt}'. We 
laid the foundation for both in the past ” In these W'ords did Mr Ameiy 
claim a discharge or an honorable acquittal from the accusation of 
‘ Divide and Rule’ But on several occasions and once again now, — ^lias 
Mr Amery pleaded against immediate constitutional changes on the ground 
that it IS communal discord that bars the w'ay to freedom and umty Luckily 
from one point of view', but imluckilj' for all, it is not India alone that brings 
the charge, for Ireland feels that despite the progress of years, she is still 
sailing m the same boat as India. 

Only the other day, De Valera drew attention to this policy of Britain 
seeing divisions where they don’t exist When the Cn'il War broke out 
between 1860 and 1865 between the Northern and the American States over 
the question of slave trade, Britain and Mr Gladstone supported the Southern 
States which had plumped for the continuance of slavery 1 In America, 
then it was the Northern States against the Southern, in Ireland, it was 
Ulster against the rest of the island In India, it is one community against 
another and the Piinces against all In Burma Mr Amery tells us, it is 
the Shan States, the Karens, Kachins and Chins that stand against the 
Burmese proper in the matter of granting Burma, Dominion Status even at 
the end of the war “ We must take into account” said Mr Amery to 
IMr David Maitm, a Canadian journahst, “not only all possible'international 
contingencies but also, the internal situation m Burma ” He added that 
the Shan leaders^ ivere opposed at the Round Table Conference to control by 
a Central Burmjsse Government A hundred years ago, a like plea w'as put 
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The Government of India, confident inlhe determination of all 
responsible opinion m India to support the war effort until victory is 
secured, have reached the conclusion that those Civil Disobedience pri- 
soners whose offences have been formal or symbolic in character can 
be set fiee including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and' Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad” 

and they were forthwith set free As was to be expected, Gandhi made 
his own position doubly clear and in view of thef'release of the President 
of the Congress, stated that the Working Committee and the A I C C would 
determine the future policy of the Congiess The statement of Gandhi 
published below is of historic interest as marking what as yet he had not 
intended as his valedictory pronouncement upon the Satyagiaha Movement 
of- the Congress 

Gandhiji’s Statement on Releases. 

“ As I said before the event, I must repeat after the event, that so 
far as I am concerned, it cannot evoke a single responsive oi apprecia- 
tive chord in me 

“From my student days onwards, I have been and still claim to be 
a friend of the British people But my friendship cannot blind me 
to feel that Biitish representatives hold India as a bond-slave All the 
freedom that India enjoys, is the freedom of the slave and not the 
freedom of the equal which is otherwise known as complete independence 
“ Mr Amery’s ^pronouncements do not soothe the pestering sore, 
but they are like sprinkling chdlies on it It is in that setting that I 
am called upon to examine the release 

“ If the Government of India are confident in their determination 
of all lesponsible opinion m India to support war effort, the logical con- 
clusion would be to keep civil disobedience prisoners in their custody, 
because they produce a jarring note The only meaning I can attach 
to release therefore is that they expect that prisoners will have a change 
of their opinions in their self-invited solitude I am hoping that Govern- 
ment will be soon disillusioned 

“ Civil Disobedience was not taken up without most careful con- 
sideration It was certainly not taken up out of any vindictiveness 
It was taken up, and I hope, will be continued, in order to make good 
and vindicate the claim of the Congress to let the British people and 
the world know that there is at the very least a large body of public 
opinion represented by the Congress which is utterly opposed to parti- 
cipation in war, not because it wishes any disaster to British arms, or 
victory to the Nazis, or Fascist arms, but because it sees no deliverance 
from blood ^guiltiness either for the victors or for the vanquished, 
and certainly no deliverance for India out of this war 

“ The Congress which seeks and claims to represent the dumb 
millions had for the past 20 years accepted non-violence, as its un- 
broken policy to achieve India’s independence To stop Civil Disobe 
dience, symbolic though it may be, for the time being, will be to deny 
its policy at _ the crucial moment 

“ The Government claim that in spite of Congress efforts, they 
are able to get all men and money from India Therefore, the Congress 
opposition in this estimate can only be a moral effort and moral demon- 
stration I for one am entirely satisfied with it, because I am con- 
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“ The Government of India arc certain that the people of India will 
30m with tliem m w clcommg the gallant leader of the great Chinese republic ” 

^Messages were sent from different parts of India welcoming the rcdcemci 
of modern China The Press in Britain and America was in lubilation over 
this unique and unexpected event. Jaw'aharlal Nehru had several interviews 
with him, the first by himself, the second along with Maulana Abul Kalain 
Arad, the Congress President, and the thwd with his sister and daughter 
It was expected that the Generalissimo w'ould meet Gandhi but this did not 
materialuc 

A banquet w'as given in honour of Their Excellencies Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shck at the Viceioy’.s House II E the Viceroy 
spoke as follows — 

“ Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen 

“ A most wise philosopher — ^none other than Confucius — has asked 
‘Is it not delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one from afar ? ’ 
None of tlie posterity for whom he wTote could be moie deeply conscious 
of the truth of thal sentiment than w^e who, on this happy occasion, 
are privileged to welcome among us the two great Icadcis of the Chinese 
nation, and their distinguished companions 

“ The stoiy of China during the last deeade cannot be icad apait 
from the names of our guests of honour They have woven themselves 
into the heroic pattern of fortitude, determination and united endeavour, 
whicli China to-day holds up as it were a banner to the civilized woi Id 

I do not need to remind you of wliat is already histoiy Througli- 
out nearly five bitter and strenuous years the Generalissimo and his 
consort have concentrated and symbolised m their persons the glorious 
resistance of Free China to the onslaughts of the Japanese aggressoi 
In a dark hour for the British Empire, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr Winston Churchill, once declared that we would fight on ‘if neccssai y 
for years, and if necessary alone ’ China has honourable cause to kiiow^ 
the meaning of tliose words Standing alone against powerful and 
well-prepared enemy, she has kept alight the torch of fieedom, and 
m her heroic struggle our guests of honour have throughout borne the 
heaviest burden 

“ That burden is scarcely lighter now', although, thank God, ncilhoi 
tlicy nor w'e stand alone . for to-day as Allies, with strength and resources 
lomed, we face the future with renewed determination and confidence. A 
lew weeks ago His Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the supreme 
command over all theTorces of the Allied nations opciatmg in Chinese theatic 
of w'or, which w'lll include Indo-China and Thailand. We are proud indeed 
that one of the first acts of the Marshal and his wife after the assumption ol 
that great command has been to visit our land of India Their gracious 
and courageous gesture sweeps aside the barncis which nature has erected, 
and causes us to see, perhaps more clearly than before, how near arc China 
and India to each other, and how many of the priceless gifts of civilization 
they have in common In both, the ideals of culture and of kindness prevail 

in both the lamp of freedom lias been lit and we, m India, may w'cll learn 
from China what can be done by valiant and selfless men and w'omcn to 
siirvn e and overcome the worst shocks of the aggressor and io w’ork togcthci 
lor a coniinon and unselfish end 
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already the halting and half-hearted manner of ordering the releases has 
taken away all the value and half the grace of the Government’s gesture 
If these two eminent men had not been released, the step would have been 
a mockery 

On December 4th, the Secretary of State foi India was asked by 
Rlr Sorensen (Labour), at question time in the House of Commons whether 
“ He intends to indicate to the people of India upon what democratic basis 
His IMajesty’s Government considers they are entitled to discuss and determine 
the future constitution of their country, whether he is aware of the number 
of Hindu, Muslim and other bodies including the Congress who support the 
principle of Constituent Assembly , whether he will announce the number 
of democratic bodies in India who do not support that principle , and 
vhether he intends to announce in the near future-any proposals or plans 
for modification or adaptation of the existing constitution of India ” 

IMr Amery’s reply “ The intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the constitutional issue m India were set forth in a statement 
made by the Governor-General on August 8, 1940, which invited Indians to 
reach a basis of friendly agreement, first upon the form which shall be taken 
by the post-wai representative body which is the devised frame-work of 
India’s future constitution and on tlie methods by which it shall arrive at its 
conclusions as well as upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
Itself ” 

The Releases 

One would have expected, and very naturally, quite a crop of speeches 
by the released leaders The first to break silence was Jawaharlal on his 
release on 4th December, 1941 and he sent his warm greetings to his friends 
and fellow workers, comrades all, in the following message that was at 
once intensely human and dynamic — 

Nehru’s Gall to India 

“ To all my comrades, to Congressmen, to the people of the United 
Provinces, greetings It is good to meet old friends again, to see familiar 
faces, to feel the varmth of the welcoming smile and the embrace and grip 
of comradeship It is good' to see the wide fields and the crowded streets 
and ever- changing panorama of humanity But it is not good to go in and 
out of prison at the bidding of an alien authority It is not good to come out 
of the narrow confines of jail into the larger prison that is India today 
The j;ime will come surely when we break through and demolish all the prison 
walls that encompass our bodies and minds, and function freely as a free 
nation But the time is not yet and we may hot forget this or rejoice at a 
trivial change which has no meaning 

“ In this world of infinite suffering, where violence and hatred and the 
spirit of destruction seem to reign supreme, there is no rest or avoidance of 
travail In this India, where foreign and authoritarian rule oppresses and 
strangles us, there is no peace for us, and the call for action in the interest 
of a free India and a free world comes insistently to our ears The call 
of India IS there for those who wish to hear, the call of suffering humanity 
becomes more agonizing from day to day 

" Gandhi’s reaction to the releases and his views on future Congress 
Policy are embodied m the following statement dated 5-12-1941 

“ The Working Committeee and A I C C members must not offer 
I Satyagraha nor should those interested m reversing the Bombay decision do 
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to get better acquainted with her potentialities and the possibility of 
her contribution to the joint cause. I am glad that I have come and 
have learned much during my short stay here. We have a Chinese 
saying, ‘To have one look at things is a hundred times more satisfactory 
than Jiears^y ’ I am impressed with the greatness of India 

“ Your Excellency, it is a great pleasure for us to meet you and 
know you Your knowledge of Indian affairs is extensive and your states- 
manship IS profound. You have made me feel that I may draw without 
stint upon the richness of your wisdom Your Excellency Lady Linhth- 
gow, your unbounded interest in social work was known to us before 
our visit We should like to convey to you our sincere esteem. 

“You have spoken of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr Churchill Since this great leader assumed office, I have been in as 
close personal touch as the distance which lies between him and me has 
permitted, and I have found m him stimulation and encouragement. 

“ Your Excellency has spoken of the presence of Chinese troops in 
Burma^ I^ffien I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell m Chungking, 
I told him that he could count on China’s co-operation and assistance 
in joint resistance against aggression I have done my best to make 
this promise good Tins is no merit. It is the duty of one Ally to 
another 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I non have the honour to propose the 
health of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow ” 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shck and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek were 
accorded a warm reception at Shantiniketan on Feb 19, 1942 

In reply to the address of welcome by I^Ir Rathindranath Tagore, the 
Generalissimo said 

“ Both Madame Chiang and myself feel happy to visit the home 
of the great Poet at this International seat of learning We are grateful 
for the reception j-^ou have given to us We did not sec the Poet in 
person, but we are glad to witness the spirit he has left behind in this 
institution he has founded 

“ We fervently hope that the teachers and students, who have gathered 
here, will try to uphold the tradition and continue to build up the great work, 
of which the foundation has already been laid by your Gurudev Just as 
our Sun Yat Sen had established the spirit of universal brotherhood amongst 
us and raised the glory of new China, so your great preceptor has elevated 
the spirit of your great land and brought to it a new awakenmg ” 

Addressing Mr Tagore, teachers and students the Marshal said “I 
have brought nothing from China to offer you,^but the warmth of my heart 
and the good wishes of our people May you achieve the great work that 
has been left as a trust to the entire nation by the great leader of j'^our land ” 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and party who had left Calcutta by 
sjiecial tram reached Shantiniketan, Pandit Nehru accompanying the party 
Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek were received at Bolpur station 
by Poet Tagore’s daughter-m-law, Mrs Protima Tagore, Principal Kshiti- 
mohon Sen and Mr Anil Chanda, Secretary to the President, Vishwabharati 
The party then motored straight to Uttarayana where they were received 
by Mr Rathindranath Tagore ^ ^ ~ 

A taking short rest at “Udichi”, the Poet’s last residence, the Marshal 
and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek visited the Arts Department of Santmiketan 
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out the backing of Constructive Programme caU never lead us to inde- 
pendence Shorn of it, Civil Disobedience becomes a method of violence 
bound to prove ineffective m the end Moreover Civil Disobedience, 
even when it is mass, will only be offered by those who are bodily fit' 
whereas Constructive Programme is for all and will never be suspended 
if the whole nation took it up m earnest It is enough to give us Com- 
plete Independence 

“ Prosecution of Constructive Programme means constructing\ struc- 
ture of Swaraj The whole theme of corporate non-violence, as I have 
conceived it, falls to pieces if there is no living faith in the Constructive 
Programme To my mind, Swaraj based on non-violence is fulfilment of the 
Constructive Programme , hence, whether the authorities jail us or not, 
A\e must, pursue the Constructive Programme 

“ I have been asked whether discharged Satyagrahis should hold or attend 
meetings and deliver speeches They should do so I do not want or expect 
them to re-offer Civil Disobedience immediately That would be indecent 
haste, but ordinary Civil Disobedience may go on For the discharged ones 
let there be breathing time Let them address meetings in their constituen- 
cies and study things at the meetings They vnll expound their views on 
the general situation and not hesitate to interpret the anti-war Congress 
policy 

“ S^mibohc Satyagraha has a definite meaning but it is open to the 
authorities to arrest Congressmen for their speeches even if they do not intend 
thereby to offer Civil Disobedience That was how they had arrested the 
Maulana Sahib and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, not to mention lesser lights 
Let It be known that I have no authority to suspend Civil Disobedience on 
extraneous grounds That is for the Congress to do For me personally there 
IS no choice As a man sworn to peace at this critical moment, to suspend 
ray anti-war activity would be to deny myself Therefore, for those who 
think like me whether we are misunderstood or worse befalls, we must ex- 
press our faith through our action, hoping thereby that ultimately our way 
will be accepted by all warring powers as the only escape from a blood bath 
wlueh is reducing man to his loivest depth ” 

Two notable pronouncements were made about the middle of December 
1941, one by the Viceroy on the 15th before the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta and the other by C Rajagopalachari delivering the 
convocation address on tlie 18th December at the Lucknow University 
In the former the Viceroy repeated his familiar offer of 8th August, 1940 
-It was only the Chinese prayer wheel transferred from White Hall to Calcutta 
If Lord Linlithgow as the pastor of the Indian personage thinks that a year’s 
penitence in jails should have reclaimed these erring children of God, he is 
very much mistaken He must pray for his flock harder and give them a 
longer lease for their penitence If, however, Lord Linlithgow would be a 
mediator and messiah between the God on high in England and His ‘children’ 
below in India, he must change his tone and temper mstead of putting on the 
cowl and mitre and repeating his beatitudes of old, saying ‘Blessed be they 
that accept the offer of August 8th, for they shall inherit the Kingdom of 
Hindusthan ” 

The second is U R ’s Convocation Address which was a notable perfor- 
mance in that he took a public occasion to make a weighty pronouncement 
of a lughly controversial and heterodox a nature on the burning topic of 
non-violence 

HC Vol 11—10 
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Replying separately, I^Iadame Cliiang Kai-Shek said ' “To-day my 
mind flies back to thousands of students in my own country. Seeing your 
young faees, I remember with pryie and hope the ardent spmit of new Cluna, 
and I also remember the terrible trial through which they are passing at this 
hour Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands and thousands 
of pur students had to face bombs, tanks and artillery Their homes and 
sanctuaries of learning were desecrated and destroyed, but as you know they 
walked hundreds of miles to new seats of learning provided by the Government 
m the interior of the country They kept the mind of China auake and the 
torch of flaming patriotism burning brighter than ever In this peaceful 
land not suffering from Japanese militarism, it may be difiicult for you to 
realise what this means 

I wonder also w'hether you realise that the principles of humanity demand 
a dynamic attitude towards life Absence of hatred W’ould be a dead and 
cold thing if it does not make it impossible for others to perpetrate "wickedness 
and "wrong. You have a great opportunity now to lead millions into freedom 
and equality The Japanese bombed our Universities thmking that they 
were hot-beds of resistance, and our students took the opportimity to make 
them real hot-beds of resistance They carried on their work among masses 
of our people. They led the foundation of a great united China 

“ Your noble founder, I believe,” she concluded, “ "svanted you to 
prepare yourselves to become leaders He would not remain apart from 
yoim people and be mere leader in name only, but bring re'vuval in the genera- 
tions which have to redeem your nation. I know that if our young people 
were aware of the possibility of my coming here, they would have sent 
their warm greetings of fellow'ship and of them sjunpathy for you Youi 
Poet has a place in their heart and has been enshrined in the minds of the 
Chinese people for all time to come ” 

Owing to hca'vj’^ rain, the venue of the reception w as changed from the 
mango grove to the Smha Sudan 

Girls of Shantmiketan dressed m saffron sarecs presented a guard of 
honour to Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek Pandit Jaw^aharlal 
Nehru super"snsed the guard of honour 

Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek visited Kala Bhavan and Shree 
Bhawan They were treated to tea m the afternoon m Cheena Bhawan 
which w'as artistically decorated "with Chinese paintings Later they went 
to Uttarayan where an entertainment programme had been arranged. _ 

Marshal Chiang ’s Message to Indian People 

“Ihuing my two w^eek’s stay in India, I have had the opportunity of 
discussing very frankly with the highest Civil and IVIihtary authorities as 
well as with my Indian friends the questions concermng joint plans against 
aggression and the objective of our common efforts. I am happy to find 
that there was full sympathy and general understandmg between us Mj'^ 
mission is now drawing to a close On the eve of my departure I wish to bid 
farewell to all my friends m India and to thank you for the many kindnesses 
showered upon Madame and myself The briefness of my stay has not per- 
mitted me to tell the Indian people all that I wished to say I avail myself 
of this opportumty to address to them the following message It is the 
expression of my high and warm regard and long-cherished hopes for India 
It comes from the depth of my heart 

Since my arrival m this counUy I have foimd to my great satisfaction 
that there exists among the people of India unanmious determination to 
oppose aggression ^ 
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“ Fourteen months have elapsed since the Working Committee held 
their last meeting and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper into 
the abyss of war and rushed headlong towards self-destruction Members 
of the Committee have met again on their release from prison and given 
earnest thought to all the national and international developments during 
this fateful period of human history The burden of guiding the Congress 
and the nation at this critical state when old problems assume a new signi- 
ficance and the war has approached the frontiers of India, brmgmg new pro- 
blems in its train, is a heavy one which the Committee can only shoulder 
worthily with the full co-operation of the people of India 

“ The Committee have endeavoured to keep in view the principles and 
objectives for which the Congress has stood during these past many years 
and considered them m the larger context of world conditions and world 
freedom The Committee are convinced that full freedom for the people of 
India IS essential and more especially in the present state of world 
turmoil, not only for India’s sake, but for the sake of the world The Com- 
mittee also hold that real peace and freedom can only be established and 
endured on the basis of world co-operation between free nations 

“ The Committee gave full expression to their attitude towards war in 
their statement issued on September 14, 1939 wherein they condemned the 
Nazi and Fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause 
of freedom and democrac}’’, provided the objectives of the war were clearly 
stated and acted upon m so far as was possible in the present If freedom 
and democracy were those objectives, then they must necessarily include the 
ending of imperialism and the recognition of the independence of India 
Subsequent pronouncements made on behalf of the British Government and 
their reactionary and oppressive policy made it clear that this Government 
was determined to maintain and intensify its imperialist hold and exploita- 
tion of the Indian people. The British policy was one of deliberate insult to 
Indian nationalism, of a perpetuation of unrestrained authoritarianism and 
the encouragement of disruptive and reactionary elements Not only has 
every offer made by the Congress of an honourable compromise been rejected, 
but public opinion voiced by organizations regarded as moderate has also 
been flouted. 

“ The Congress was, therefore, compelled m order to defend the honour 
and elementary rights of the Indian people and integrity of the nationalist 
movement, to request Gandhiji to guide the Congress in the action that should 
be taken Mahatma Gandhi, desirous of avoiding embarrassment to his 
opponent, as far as possible, especially during the perils and dangers of war, 
limited the Satyagraha Movement which he started with selected individuals 
who conformed to certain tests he had laid down That Satyagraha has now 
proceeded for over fourteen months and about 25,000 Congressmen have 
suffered imprisonment, while many thousands of others who offered Satya- 
graha in the Frontier Province and elsewhere were not arrested 

“ The Committee desire to express their lespectful appreciation of 
Gandhi’s leadership and of the response of the nation to it and are of opinion 
that this has strengthened the people throughout this period The attitude 
of the Britfsh Government has been hostile to Indian freedom and it has 
functioned in India as a completely authoritarian Government insulting the 
deeply cherished convictions and feelings of the people Neither the profes- 
sion of freedom and democracy nor the perils and catastrophes that have 
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week For thejast five years the civihan population m Free China have 
been subjected, aifinost daily, to bombings from the air and bombardment 
by heavy artillery In every place invaded by the Japanese troops, men, 
women and children were either assaulted or killed Young men and educated 
people received their special attention with the result that men of intelligence 
fin d ideas have been tortured Nor is this all Institutions of culture, 
objects of historical interest and value, and even aitieles necessary for liveli- 
hood, such as cooking utensils, ploughs, tools and domestic animals have been 
either forcibly taken away or destroyed In places under Japanese military - 
occupation rape, lapine, incendiarism and murdei are of frequent occur- 
rence Moreover, they have with official connivance everywhere opened 
opium dens, gambling houses and houses of ill fame in order to sap the 
vitality of the people and destroy their spirit Such is the disgraceful 
conduct of the Japanese, the like of which is not to be found in countries 
invaded by the other aggressor ifations What I have just said is but an 
inadequate description of the true state of affairs as reported by Chinese 
and foreign eye-witnesses 

In these horrible times of savagery and brute force the people of China 
and their brethren, the people of India, should, for the sake of civilization and 
human freedom give their united support to the principles embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter and m the joint declaration of twenty-six nations and ally 
themselves with the anti-aggression front I hope they will uhole-heartedly 
join the Allies, namely, China, Great Britain, America and Soviet Umon, 
and participate shoulder to shoulder m the struggle for the survival of a 
free World imtil complete victory is achieved and the duties incumbent 
upon them in these troubled times have been fully discharged 

Lastly, I sincerely hope and I confidently believe that our ally, Great 
Britain without waiting for any demands on the part of the people of India, 
Will as speedily as possible give them leal political power so that they may be 
- in a position further to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
realise that their participation m the war is not merely an aid to the anti- 
aggression nations for securing victory, but also a turning point in their 
struggle for India’s freedom From an objective point of view, I am of the 
opinion that this would be the wisest pohcy which will redound to the credit 
of the British Empire ” 

The message of His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek to the 
people of India in Chinese and an English rendering of the same by Madame 
Chaing-Kai-Shek were broadcast from the Calcutta station of All-India 
Radio ' ^ ' 

The arrival of Chiang-Kai-Shek in India was somewhat sudden and 
wholly secret There was first an enquiry so far as the non-official side was 
concerned from Madam Chiang-Kai-Shek to Jawaharlal Nehru about the 
latter’s movements and the very next information that was received by 
Jawaharlal was an intimation from Calcutta that the Generalissimo and his 
ivife had reached Calcutta It is a mystery as to why these two leaders of 
China came to India, that is to say, whether they came here on the expressed 
_ invitation of Government of India or on their own accord The former is 
more likely But one circumstance that does not fit in with that view was 
the somewhat undue economy in courtesy which was shown towards them 
by the Government of India It is widely talked about that the guests were 
not wholly pleased with the treatment that they got and m any case, the 
difficulty experienced in their meeting Gandhi has remained a notable fact 
that should not be neglected in the valuation of this visit Gandhi was willing 
to meet Chiang-Kai-Shek anywhere on earth but the question was where 
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service of the people wherever necessity arises. They should yield places of 
safety to those in greater need and be ready to render aid to those who may 
require it , ^ 

“ Congress can help and serve people in the difficult times ahead only 
if its organization is strong and disciplined and Congressmen , individually 
and Congress Committees are able to command confidence in theu: respective 
localities 

“ Congress Committees and Congressmen should, therefore, address 
themselves immediately to the task of strengthening organization and reviving 
and maintaining contacts with people in villages and towns Every village 
should as far as possible, receive the message of Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise ” 

A statement was immediately issued by Rajendra Babu, the Sardar, 
Kripalain]! and Dr Ghosh pleading for the exercise of independent judgment 
at the ensuing meeting of the A I C C 

Further light on the Bardoli Resolution was thrown by the summary 
of Gandhiji’s speech published m the Harijan 

“ The resolution,” he revealed, is a mirror in which all groups can see 
themselves ^ The original was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was referred to a 
sub-committee at whose hands it has undergone material changes 

“ The original had left no room for Rajaji to work The sub-committee 
opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in Jawaharlalji’s opposition to 
participation in the war effort is almost as strong as mine, though his reasons 
are -different Rajaji would participate, if certain conditions acceptable to 
the Congress were fulfilled The non-violent non-co-operators like Rajendra 
Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non- 
violence rules supreme ” 

Proceeding Gandhiji said : 

When there was a talk of the A ' I C C being possibly divided, several 
people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, lest the Congress should 
again listen to mad Gandhi’s advice m order to retain his leadership, and 
beeome a religious organization instead of the political organization that it 
has been all these years Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that 
the Congress can do no such thing, that we have not wasted the past twenty 
years All that the Congress has decided to do is that it will allow the world 
to deal with it in terms that the world can understand, and if the terms are 
good enough, it will accept them But you may be also sure that the 
Congress will not -be easily satisfied It will go on repeating “Not this,” 
“ Not this,” until it wins the real commodity it wants 

“You will, therefore, say exactly what you want, and I will also say all 
I want That is why I have decided to issue the three weeklies, and I will 
go on venting my views therein with the fullest freedom, as long as I am 
allowed to do so In the meanwhile, if you can get what you want, you will 
strike the bargain, and you may be shre that I will not shed a single tear 
I therefore do not want to cheat the world of its jubilation over the resolution 
I do not want the Congress to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world I 
do not want it to be said that in order to retain my leadership you bade 
good-bye to your convictions ” 

Gandhi explained the significance of Bardoli Resolutioir on January 5, 

1942 
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of all concerned to appoint representatives qualified to speak with weight 
and authority for that vast majority of Indian opinion ^which sees, in 
the active co-operation with Britain and the other Western powers, 
the mam and necessary bulwark of Indian resistance to the Japanese 
aggression ” 

'' Sir Stafford Cripps had earlier stated that he believed that Britain 
should give India a complete guarantee of independence immediately after 
the war 

Amplifying his statement. Sir Stafford Cripps told a Rente? reporter 

“ In my view the promise of Dominion Status to India should 
be made perfectly clear in the terms Lord Balfour used m 1926, that 
is that a dominion would have the right to remain in or outside the 
British Commonwealth of Nations That means the right of in- 
dependence. If this right is promised after the war, then I believe that 
the present difficulties can be settled on that basis, and no doubt durmg 
the war India would be prepared to co-operate in the war-effort, but 
such co-operation, I believe, is dependent on that promise in clear and 
distinct terms ” 

Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek’s coming from the Far East to India has 
definitely brought together the Eastern Nations once again In the near 
East, Nahas Pasha after a few years ofwaiting and watching once again formed 
the Egyptian Cabinet in the Near East and the following note from Cairo by 
Reuter, dated Feb 5 (1942) will be read with mterest 

“ The British policy is based on sineere co-operation with an mde- 
pendent power and Ally m carrying out the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
without interference with Egypt’s internal affairs This assurance 
IS given by the British Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, m his reply to 
a letter from the new Premier Nahas Pasha 

Nahas Pasha, in his letter, said that the base on which he had agreed 
to form a Cabinet was that neither the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty nor 
Egypt’s position as an Independent Sovereign State c'ould allow Britam 
to interfere with Egypt’s internal affairs Nahas Pasha also expressed 
the hope that Sir Miles Lampson would endorse that view by fostering 
friendly relations in accordance with the treaty terms ” 

On the llthFebruary, 1942Seth Jamnalal,Ba3a],thegreatphilanthropist, 
politician and man of affairs suddenly passed away He had been the Trea- 
surer of the Congress for long years, as well as a veteran public worker. 
He died of heart failure at his residence at Wardha 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was born of a Marwari family in Jaipur State in 
November, 1889 

Seth Bajaj’s association with the public life of the country began actively 
from thevyear 1920, when he gave up the title of Rao Bahadur, jomed the 
Congress and acted as the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Nagpur 
session of the National Congress Always noted for his readiness to help 
the country’s cause m all ways, including frequent and munificent donations 
to patriotic endeavours, the very next year, he gave a lakh of'rupees to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, collected for the piupose of supporting non-tio-operating 
lawyers who had joined the Civil Disobedience Movement, begun by Gandhiji 
Since then the many gifts of Seth Bajaj to similar causes have well exceeded 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees 

During the last twenty years, there has been practically no important 
pohcy or programme of the Indian National Congress, in which Seth Bajaj 
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of these rights and oppresses them, the people have a further right to 
alter it or to abolish it The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the masses and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spiritually We believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or complete 
independence 

“ We lecognise that the most effective way of gaming om fieedom 
IS not through violence India has gained strength and self-reliance 
and marched a long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate 
methods and it is by adheimg to these methods that oui country vill 
attain independence 

“ We pledge ourselves anew To independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non- violently the struggle for Ireedom till Puran 
Swaraj is attained 

“ We believe that non-violent action m geneial and piepaiation 
for non-violent direct action in paiticular require successful working 
«of the Constructive Programme of Khadi, communal harmony and removal 
of untouchabihty We shall seek every opportunity of spreading goodwill 
among felloivmen without distinction of caste pr creed We shall endea- 
vour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected 
and to advance in every way the interests of those who aie considered 
to be backward and suppiessed We know that though we are out to 
destroy imperialistic system, we have no quarrel with Englishmen 
whether officials or non-officials We know that the distinction between 
caste Hindus and Harijans must be abolished and Hindus have to 
forget these distinctions in their daily conduct Such distinctions are 
a bar to non-violent conduct Though our religious faith may be 
different in our mutual relations we will act as children of mother India, 
bound by common nationality and common political economic interest 

“ Charkha and Khadi are integral parts of om- Constructive 
Programme for the resuscitation of seven hundred thousand villages of 
India and for the removal of the grinding poverty of the masses We 
Shall, therefore, spin regularly and use for our personal lequirements 
nothing but Khadi and so far as possible products of village handicrafts 
only and endeavour to make others do likewise We pledge ourselves 
to the disciplined observance of Congress principles and policies and to 
keep m readiness to respond to the call of the Congress whenever it may 
come for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India ” 

* V 1?* ll* 

Replying to the debate at the meeting of the A I C C , Pandit Jawahai - 
lal Nehru criticised the tendency to be cairied away by slogans and catch- 
words So far as he could see. Communists, Socialists and Gandhites weie 
equally victims to that tendency Socialism or Communism never meant the 
application of abstract theories based on expel lences of Western countiies 
without regard to' conditions in India The suggestion of Congress Socialists 
to convene a Constituent Assembly was, m his opinion, impracticable at 
this junctm'e, although he believed that, ultimately, a Constituent Assembly 
alone could decide the fate of India 

Nehru added that he failed to undei stand the attitude of those vho 
talked of “hundred per cent non-violence,” but tolerated the present economic 
and social structure based on violence and injustice and who hoped to build 
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The new year (194-2) was marked by strenuous political activity in Britain 
as well as India The return of Sir Stafford Cripps from Russia with added 
laurels in his cap made him the cynosure of all eyes, the observed of all 
observers and he too was circumspect in his statements All eyes turned 
to him as the man for India, the one person who could bring a fresh mind and a 
fresh .viewpoint to bear on the Indian problem Sir Stafford himself felt 
attracted by the proposal that he should tackle the Indian problem in India 
To the Press he said ondTeb 6, 1942 

“ It would attract me very much to go to India if I felt I could do 
any good to settle the Indian question ” It is a question that 
badly wants settling It is not a matter primarily for Indians 
but for '' Government When Britain has" settled her political 
policy then I think Indians can be persuaded to agree The tendency 
IS to shelve responsibility on to the Indian leaders The first stage is 
that the British Government has to make up its mind on its policy — 
a different policy from any so far announced ” Reuter 

Simultaneously mth these developments there took place a Cabinet 
crisis in Egypt It may be remembered that under the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of August 6, 1936, Egyptian National Independence was recognised 
by Britain and the first fruits of it were noticed m the fact that Egypt re- 
mained neutral m the Great "War But the Nationalist Party wluchiyas able 
to negotiate that treaty was out of view for some time and Nahas Pasha had 
been replaced by rectionary forces opposed to the Wafdist Party While 
this was so, there occurred a Cabinet crisis in Egjqit and Nahas Pasha was 
asked to form the new Government 

While Britain and India were thus carrying on a wordy warfare betu eeh 
themselves, a new chapter opened in the history jif the tivo great and ancient 
Asiatic nations — ^namely, India and China 

By the end of February, 1942 the picture of politics became somewhat 
overcharged ivith colour and content The Egyptian crisis was not without 
Its influence on India Chiang Kai-Shek’s visit and plain talk constituted a 
valuable element of consideration in the development of Indian politics 
The Non-party Leaders in India onee again bestirred themselves and made 
flamboyant speeches under the very nose of the Viceroy m Delhjy The British 
Parliament was watching these events but was for the nonce only markmg 
time While the Indian Central Legislature was leisurely discussing the 
fate of prisoners in India and questions of supply, transport and 
production Let us study these overlapping pictures one by one 

The debate in the House of Commons on 24th February, 1942 was 
interesting. A variety of opinions includmg that of Lord Samuel and Mr Stoke 
were expressed on the floor of the house Lord Samuel pleaded for the end 
ofthe deadlock in view of the necessity to strengthen India’s military position 
He felt aghast at the thought that India would be invaded and that there were 
no armies to fight in India Sir George Schuster dwelt at length on the Govern- 
ment’s neglect of recruitment in India and recommended a War Cabinet for 
India and positive effort to promote unity through it between the communi- 
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Assembly or a constitution-making., oonference Finally I would suggest 
that the Government should say that when this Assembly had reached a 
conclusion, the results of this Indian constitution-making would be intro- 
duced into Parliament as a Government measure to be passed through 
Parliament within at most three years after the termination of the War ” 

Lord Farington said that the Government had declared that if the 
tvo principal parties m India would come to a settlement the Government 
would ratify that settlement but this was a somewhat unfair attitude The 
Muslim League which claims to speak for Muslims have put on papei 
demands -which clearly could never be accepted by the Congress But the 
Muslim League m fact, did not speak for the Muslims of India and it was 
important that people in Britain should realise that and should not prevent 
an Indian settlement by playing into the hands of the Muslim extremists 
It seems, he added, that the Muslim League could not represent even a 
majority of Muslims m India and its present plan for the partition of India 
seemed to him to be not only impractical but definitely retrograde. 

Lord Hailey said this was no time foi manoeu-sTing standing on puncti- 
lios We should be as bold as we were in the case of Syria in making oui 
declarations It had been said that constitutional changes could not be 
carried out in war time but the most momentous declaration in Indian history, 
that of 1917, was made during the War and the Montagu-Chelmsfoid repoit 
was signed m 1918, the most critical part of that War It would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to solve the deadlock without some idea as to what we were 
aiming at The India Act of 1935 was the fiuit of more careful and prolonged 
consideration than the British people had ever given to any Dominions or 
empire constitution That constitution was the federation of an United 
India 

What place, Lord Hailey asked, was to be assigned to the Indian 
States and were we now to agree, at the instance of the Muslims, to divide 
up that United India He thought that a satisfactory declaration by His 
Majesty’s Govermnent, either giving the date or prescribing the method 
wdiereby the two parties in India could decide that they had arrived at a stage 
V Imn a declaration of that nature would help them to come together, would 
be a very strong argument 

There was compelling urgency to end political diffeiences and attempt 
some form of reconciliation if the war effort was not to be seriously impaired 
He asked, was it not possible that tho position could be readjusted by making 
the Provinces themselves constituent units of construction in the Central 
Legislature < , ^ 

!Many Jndian leaders, said Lord Catto, still did not feel that this was 
their war, and Avithout those men to rouse their fellow countrymen, it was 
difficult to bring home to the peoples of India the dangers of the political 
situation and to get the maximum war effort The apathy will continue 
unless we can solve the constitutional problem and the promise of Dominion 
Status is fulfilled 

^ That there was absolutely no change in the mentality of the British 
' Government as regards its, India policy even in the face of the gravest pen] 
to the Empne, is evident from the speech delivered by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Amery’s deputy in the House of Lords, in the course of India debate 

The Duke’s speech was extremely provoking and he minimised the 
Congress influence and extolled that of the Muslim League These were 
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The proposals themselves were outlined simultaneously with the 
announcement of Cnpps’ visit to India In so far as the object of the visit 
was declared to be to see that the minorities would not obstruct political 
progress, nor the majorities over-nde the interests of the minorities, the visit 
was thrice welcome. It was further stated that the object of the visit was 
to allay all previous doubts on the subject as well as to compose all differences 
between groups in India This again was a laudable object The genesis 
of the proposals and their character were foreshadowed by Mr Churchill 
in the Commons m the following elaborate speech 

THE DRAFT DECLARATION 

Premier’s statement m the House of Commons on March 11, 1942 

The crisis in the affairs of India aiismg out of the Japanese advance, 
lias made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life^ to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader In August 1940, a full statement vas made 
about the aims and policy, we are pursuing in India This amounted in 
short to a promise that as soon as possible after the v ar, India should attain 
Dominion Status in full freedom and equality with this countrj’- and other 
Dominions under a constitution to be framed by Indians, by agreement among 
themselves and acceptable to the mam elements in the Indian National life 
This was, of course, subject to the fulfilment of our obligations for the pro- 
tection of minoiities, including the depressed classes, and of- our treaty 
obligations to the Indian States, and to the settlement of certain lesser 
matter arising out of our long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-continent 

However, sir, in order to clothe these general declarations with precision 
and to convince all classes, races and creeds in India of our sincere resolve, 
the War Cabinet have Agreed unitedly upon conclusions for present and 
future action which if accepted by India as a vhole, Avould avoid the- alter- 
native dangers either that the resistance of a pov erful minority might impose 
an indefinite veto upon the wishes of the majority or that a majority decision 
might be taken which would be resisted to a point destructive of internal 
harmony or fatal to the setting up of a new constitution We had thought 
of immediately setting for the terms of this attempt, by a constructive British 
contribution, to aid India m the realization of full self-government, we are, 
however, apprehensive that to make a public announcement at such a moment 
as this might do more harm than good We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme v, ould win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance, 
and thus promote the concentration of all Indian thought and energies upon 
the defence of the native soil We should ill-serve the common cause if we 
made a declaration which would be rejected by essential elements in the 
Indian world and which provoked fierce constitutional and communal 
disputes at a moment when the enemy is at the gates of India - 

“Accordingly we propose to send a member of the War Cabinet to India, 
to satisfy himself upon the spot, by personal consultation that the conclu- 
s sions upon which we are agreed and which we believe represent a just and 
final solution, will achieve their purpose My Rt Hon’ble friend, the Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of the^House has volunteered to undertake this task 
He carries with him the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and 
he will strive in their name to procure the necessary measure of assent, 
not from the Hindu majority, but also from those great minorities, amongst 
which the Muslims are the most numerous and on many grounds, pre-eminent 
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in by the London Times against the freedom and unity of Canada when Lord 
Durham visited the colony and recommended a constitution for which the 
Lord High Commissioner was dubbed by the London daily as Lord High 
Seditioner From the bleak plains of Canada inhabited by the French and 
the English tlirough the slave-owning States of America, across the Atlantic 
to the Catholics and Protestants of Eire, the Eopts and the Egyptians of 
Mtssar in the Mediterranean, the Arabs and the Jews of Pal estme in the Middle 
East, Hindus and the Muslims of Hindustan abutting the Indian Ocean 
and the Arabian Sea, and the Burmese and the Shan States of Brahmapuri 
on the banks of the Irrawadi Britain has the same formula and like the 
Bourbons of old, never forgets, never learns but is destined to pay heavily 
for the follies of her statesmen from Lord North to Winston Churchill 

In Dramatic performances in India at any rate, the serious development 
of the plot m Act after Act and scene after scene is generally mteispersed 
Avith what IS called the ‘ comic ’ in which a lighter vein is* adopted and appeal 
is made to the sense of humour of the theme-weary audience so as to regale 
them with some talks of “ superior levity” Even so in the midst of the 
tragic drama of the gieat war and in it the no less tragic episode of the Indian 
struggle foi independence, Mr Amery turns up in between the scenes, to 
answer the same old questions by Sorensens and Silvermans in the same old 
manner much to the delectation not unmixed with disgust of the war- 
weary members of the Commons and a much Avider circle of readers of the 
Hansard throughout the world It wal thus while the British Cabinet was 
bemg shuffled by a much worried Premier by sending out Beaverbrooks and 
Greenwoods and Kingsley Woods and bringing in Cripps, ]\Ir Amery on 
February 19th regretted that he had no information on points famihar to the 
progressive memb^ers of the Lower House and faced a searching fire of cross 
examination with the observation that he “ is not in a position to make any 
fresh statement on the Indian political situation” and added “I cannot at this 
moment give you greater satisfaction on that point ” When the issue of 
engaging and enlisting the active support of the masses of the Indian popula- 
tion by giving them a free country to fight for, was seriously raised by 
IVIr Silverman, lilr. Amery remained solemnly silent Not a little dis- 
appomtment Avas caused m India when on the 20th February the Cabinet 
changes in Britain were announced, but it was found that Lords might go 
and Knights might come but ]\Ir L S Amery, the buffoon, remained firm 
as a rock, adhering to his post, and giving his performances with regularity 
and non-chalance Neither the commotion in Britain nor the criticism in 
the United States Avould awaken this slumbering minister to a sense of reali- 
ties Away in New York, the meeting of Gandhi and Chiang-Kai-Shek in 
Calcutta attracted attention and provoked the remark in the columns of 
the New York Times that the Indian Nationalists Avere marking time and 
the newspaper asked “ Is India’s hour of awakening at hand We do 
not know but Ave do know that India and China are no longer suppliants at 
the Avhite man’s door ” 

An event of far-i caching international interest occurred on the 9th 
of February, (1942) when India Avelcomed as the guests of the Viceioy His 
Excellency Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek, accompanied by Madame Chiang- 
Kai-Shek and a party of staff officers A [communique stated that "“The 
Generalissimo, has come to India to consult with the Government of India, 
and in particular Avith the Commander-in-Chief, on the matters of common 
concern to China and India During his stay, he hopes to find opportunities 
of meeting peisons pioimnent in the public life of this country 
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"Whethci or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the constitution 
it will be nccessarj" to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so 
far as this may be required in the new situation 

(d) The Constitution-making Bod}’’ shall be composed as follows imless 
the leaders of Indian opmion m the principal commvmities agree upon some 
other form before the end of hostilities 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections 
which amII be necessaiy at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of 
the Lower House of Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the Constitution-making Body by the S5’stem of 
proportional representation '' This new body shall be m number about 
1/10 of the number of the electoral college 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives m the same 
proportion as to their total population as m the case of representatives of 
British India as a whole and with the same powers as British Indian members 

(e) Ihiring the critical period w'hicli now' faces India and imtil the 
new constitution can be framed His Majesty's Government must inevitably 
bear the responsibility for and retain the control and dwection of the Defence 
of India as part of their W'orld ivar effort but the task of organising to the 
full Ihe military, moral and material resources of India must be the respon- 
sibility of the Government of India w'lth the co-operation of the peoples of 
India His Jlajesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people m the counsels of their country, of the Commonw'ealth and of the 
United Nations. Thus Ihey will be enabled to give their active and con- 
structive help ill the discharge of a task which is ^'ltal and essential for the 
future freedom of India ” 

Sw Stafford Cripps w'as not going to India for the first time for he had 
visited Wardha in November 1939 He w'as w ell know’n in Indian legal 
circles for his emment position m the profession So early as in 1932, 
he W'as consulted by tlic Nizam’s Government, regarding the interpretation 
of the Treaty Rights of the Nizam m the port of ]\Iasuhpattam Sir Stafford 
W'as the Attorney-General with the Labour Government of 1929 It w'as 
believed in some of the highest Congress quarters that he w'as feeling a 
certain compunction of conscience because he had been connected with a 
Goi'ermnent w'hich was responsible for a black chapter in the History of 
British connection w'lth India, and was therefore anxious to make suitable 
amends for it at the earliest opportunity But it w'as equally w'ellknow'n 
that Cripps was somewhat of a faddist and even crank 
* * . * 

The proposals of the British Cabinet of which Sir Stafford w'as the 
w'eighty bearer w ere kept a closely guarded secret but they got w'lnd w'lthin 
a couple of days of his arrival in Delhi on the 23rd IMarch The Congress 
President w'ho w'as then in Lahore W'as invited to see him forthw'ith and 
on the 25th, Maulana Azad met him and learnt the proposals w'lth mixed 
feelings for they w'ere bad enough to be rejected but not so bad as to be 
rejected summarily So he felt it but fair.to summon a meeting of the 
IVorking Committee to pronounce its final verdict thereon 

Amongst the invitees W'as of course Gandhi w'ho was not really keen 
on seeing Sir Stafford For one thing, he had know'n him w'hen he paid 
Wardha a visit in November 1989 — soon after the outbreak of the w'ar 
For the rest, Gandhi is not a supporter of participation in War under any 
conditions and he remembered very well w'hat Oliver Wendell Holmes says 
in the Brcolfast Table when tw'o people differ on fundamentals they had 
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“ Her Excellency Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, we know, has been an 
inspiration not only to the cause of China itself but to the greater world, 
and most certainly to India We have heard of her tireless labours in the 
cause of wai relief and in findmg homes for refugee children and for the 
orphans of gallant soldiers killed in the struggle We know too that she' 
has been frequently exposed to the danger of wars and has accompamed her 
husband, on his campaigris It is our good fortune that she accompanies 
him, too, on his errands of friendship, and we are proud to have her with us 
to-night 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when our enemy 
IS threatening the eastern bastion of our fortress, the soldiers of China have 
come, without hesitation and without stint, to stand by the side of ours on 
the Burma front. That is the act of a grSat Ally, and of a brother too These 
are the men and here is their leader among whose battle honours are 
inscribed the names of Changsha and Taierchwang We shall fight this 
war, therefore, confident and proud m the knowledge that we shall be with 
China through rough and smooth, through fair weather and foul, until the 
victorious end It shall be with us as with John Bunyan’s Pilgrim 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
» Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is. 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim 

“ With God’s help our pilgrimage, side by side with China and our other 
mighty Allies, shall not end until the enemy is utterly destroyed, in Asia, 
in Europe, on the high seas , until our banners of victory float at last on a 
free air, purged of tjrranny and oppression. There could be no happier 
augury of that dawn of victory towards which we now march together than 
the presence with us to-night of two leaders of China’s fight for freedom. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the j^alth of Their Excellencies 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek ” 

Marshal Chiang ’s Reply 

The Generalissimo, replymg to the toast, spoke as follows — 

“ Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal 
honour which we deeply appreciate. You have been very- generous in 
■vyour praise of our personal endeavours In those nearly five strenuous 
years of which you have spoken our contribution has not been as great 
as we wished. It is the united people of China, who, true to their 
ideals, have borne the brunt of the battle for democracy. Since Japan’s 
first invasion of jChmese soil, they have been rising together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance, 
and generosity with but one aim , out of the agonizing sufferings and 
losses that have been inflicted upon us, there shall arise a new world 
in which men and women can live in peace and happiness 

“ Since the outbreak of the Pacific war, China and India have 
been drawn closer together In the midst of the trial of war, I have 
availed myself of, the first opportunity to visit India, our Ally, in order 
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sentatives to the Constituent Assembly This position naturally and neces- 
saiily perturbed them — and their aecredited organ — the All-]^dia States’ 
People’s Conference could not sleep over the matter Accordingly the 
President,- Jawaharlal Neluu, wrote to Sir StafTord Cnpps and explained 
the situation, suggesting the name of the Vice President of the Confcience 
fof an interview so as to obtain further elucidation m the matter This 
led to an interview as suggested between the Vice President mth Sir Stafford 
Cnpps on the 3Ist March m vhiclx the latter explained liov the Princes 
themselves vould come round under the moral influence of the Viceroy 
and the Political Department, the moment the settlement which formed 
the object of his mission, was signed, and how under such circumstances 
they (the Princes) would Ihcmschcs select representatn cs of the States’ 
People This was too unexpected and too good a panacea for all the poli- 
tical ills of the States’ Pcojilc to be readil} accepted Sir Stafford’s pica 
that the British Government, being bound by Treaties with the States, 
could not overlook their terms under winch it hod no right to compel the 
Piinces to adopt any particular course m electing rcprcscntalives to the 
Constituent Assembly But he had no answer to tlic statement tliat only 
thirty to forty out of ihc AG2 States were treaty-bound and the rest had 
only Sanads or engagements In effect, Ins position was tliat the States’ 
People’s chances would depend upon the signing of the settlement for which 
he had come over to India, as much as to saj if there was a settlement 
all would be well, if tlicre was none, all would be ill It is much to be re- 
gretted that the White Paper published after Sir Stafford’s return to 
London did not contain cither tlic President’s letter to Sir Stafford winch 
brought about the interview, or the memorandum presented by the Vice- 
president 

In any case, when the pourparlers ajiproachcd tlicir end and when 
It almost seemed as tliough the)’' were about to bear fruit, it was undeistood 
that an agreement being reached on Defence and National Go^c^unent, 
the view’point of the Congress on non-accession and the representation 
of the States’ People on the Constituent Assembly should be lett on record, 
even as the British Cabinet’s proposals on the two points were But as 
ill-luck or good-luck would ha%e it, nothing came out of the visit of Sir 
Stafford for the time being 

There remained the most important aspect of the negotiations — namely, 
Defence, W'hich must be dealt with m close detail 

On Defence. 

It w'as no wonder if the subject of Defence held the field during Sir 
Stafford Cnpps’ visit to Delhi and gripped public attention exclusively 
The story of the talks between him and the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress in the first and second weeks of April 1942 was really a twice-told tale 
But there were aspects of the problem wJiich required to be studied by the 
public as the literature relating to it was as yet a sealed book to them 
The proposals of the British Cabinet- sent up to India for the '^approval of 
the parties in the country, did not include the subject of Defence Nor 
was it all Sir Stafford stated in tne very first Press Conference held in 
I^lhi that Defence could not be transferred even if all the parties joined 
in making a united demand m that behalf That was clmchmg That 
clinched the decision of the Working Qomnaittee of the Congress to reject 
^■he Cabinet’s Proposals When this was knoivn through Press forecasts 
o Sir Stafford, he wTote a polite letter on the 1st April that he w'ould like 
he President and Jawaharlal Neliru to see the Commander-in-Chief and 
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In the afternoon a reception was held in honour of Marshal and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek at the Smgha Sadan After the guests had taken then 
seats, the function commenced with the singing of Vedic songs and chanting 
of appropriate Vedic verses This was followed by the garlanding of the 
guests who were also painted with sandal paste on their forehead m true 
Indian style 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek was presented a pair of silk dhoti and chaddar 
while Madame Chiang Kai-Shek a piece of lovely silk saree on behalf of the 
V ishwa-Bharati 

Welcommg Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek on behalf of the 
'^Vishwa-Bharati, IMr Rathmdranath Tagore referred to Poet Rabindranath’s 
sympathy and love for China which knew no bounds “ to the very last of his 
life.” He said “ The Poet contmued to show imdimmished mterest in 
the fate of your country and never ceased to express his admiration for the 
great qualities of your people, their love of knowledge and the finer pursuits 
of the mmd to which they have held fast even imthe turmoil of their life and 
death struggle ” 

Remarking that the visit was an honour conferre^^upon the Vishwa- 
Bharati and that they would even cherish the memory of this great event 
in their individual lives and in the annals of this University^ Mr Tagore 
said that their one regret was that they had not to-day m their midst presidmg 
at this ceremony of welcome one, who alone in his inimitable way could 
have adequately expressed their thoughts and their ]oy on this occasion 
None indeed would have been happier, he added, than he to welcome them 
to this Asrama 

Continuing IMr Tagore observed “ Your Excellency, you are aware of 
the great admiration my father always had for you and for your noble and 
heroic spouse and comrade-in-arms, Madame Chiang Kai-Shek This ad- 
miration and his faith in the great future of your land he had voiced on 
many an occasion, and he looked forward to the day when your people 
and ours will resuscitate not only their ancient heritage but also that friend- 
ship which had once brought them so close together On such a day as this 
his spirit would have rejoiced, indeed, I am sure, rejoices even now and in 
unspoken accents his voice mingles wuth ours in this welcome to you and 
the members of your paity ” 

IMr Tagoie stated that the tie which bound the two countries, India and 
China, was not one of mere political connotation , it was not an alliance 
between two States to serve some ephemeral political interest , for, from the 
very dawn of history and civihzation they two had stood together, in friend- 
ship, sympathy and understanding “ Unfortunately the bonds had loosened 
in course of tune, when both China and India held themselves aloof from 
one another, m their respective isolations and stupoi^f slumber From our 
side, my father was the first to realise the urgency of a revival of friendly 
contact with China and from the very inception of this Umversity, he had 
been trying to bring back to life the ancient cultural amity that had once 
existed between our two peoples. In this, it is gratifying to note^ he was 
considerably successful, as his ideas were enthusiastically reciprocated by 
the Chinese intellectuals and the leaders of your people Our Cheena- 
Bhavana, in the establishment of which, we have the honour to recount. Your 
Excellency has been personally interested, is to-day the symbol of unity 
between our two ancient peoples ” 

Concludmg IMr Tagore expressed the hope that Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek 
‘Svho personifies the indomitable spirit of deathless China,” would lead his 
people from glory to greater glory 
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for the Aimy and Social arrangements for all foreign Missions and officers 

also Denial policy Evacuation of threatened area, Signals Co-ordination 

and Economic Welfare 

It was after the rejection of these proposals that Col Johnson inter- 
vened with a letter which luns as follo^vs 

“ (a) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a re- 
presentative Indian member with the exception of functions to be 
exercised by the Commender-m-Chief as War Member of the Executive 
Council 

(b) A War Department will be constituted which will take over 
such functions of the Defence Department as are not retained by the 
Defence Member ” 

It would be noticed that the scheme of Dyarchy contemplated by 
Sir Stafford m his formula dated 7th gave place to the complete transfer 
of Defence Department to a representative Indian member with the excep- 
tion of functions to be exercised by the Commander-in-Chief as War Jlember 
of the Executive Council It W'as a delegation of functions rather than 
division The Working Committee varied this formula The chief varia- 
tions related 

(a) to the term during which this delegation of functions should be 
in force , 

(b) to the lists of functions to be retained by the Defence Member 
and those to be delegated to the Commander-m-Chief as War 
Member of the Executive Council 

The term which was limited to the duration of the w ar in the Working 
Committee’s proposals w'as amended by Sir Stafford as 

“ Until the New Constitution comes into operation ” 

The second change made by Sir Stafford w'as rather intriguing and even 
mystifying 

(See Congress — Bulletm No 2 — ^1942 — April 22, pp 23 — 24 ) 

The term “ Governmental relations ” was vague and ambiguous and 
required clarification It was not clear whether it was meant to describe 
the power of the Commander-in-Chief or only whether it was meant that 
the various^ matters mentioned under the four heads were required to go 
through the channel of the War Department for which the Command er-in- 
Chief would be member In an interview which was sought for clarification, 
on the 10th April, Sir Stafford made it clear that these items represented the 
powers of the War Department imdcr the Commender-m-Chief and when 
asked about the hsts, referred the President and Jawaharlal on the 10th April 
back to the earlier lists which had been considered and rejected This w'as 
one of the points that led to the final rejection and the end of the chapter 
of negotiations, the other being the question of the Cabinet’s responsibihty to 
the Legislature Sir Stafford denies hanng used the word ‘ Cabmet ’ m his 
interwew with the Maulana on the 25th March as soon as he had amved 
in India and if such a responsibility was sought by the Congress, they should 
go to the Viceroy for it and negotiate it with him 

i?^T^ f“6re still remains the question as to what the Congress itself 
w^ould have suggested under division of functions The Congress had no 
positive scheine on hand but here is a classification in which all those func- 
lons lumer the first column could be retained by the War Department 

' the Commander-in-Chief and the rest transferred to the Defence 
' her 
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China and India comprise one-half of the World’s population Their 
common frontier extends to three thousand kilometers In the two thousand 
years’ history of their intercourse, which has been of a purely cultural and 
commercial character, there has never been an ardent conflict 

Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of uninterrupted peace 
between two neighbouring countries. This is irrefutable proof that our 
two peoples are peace-loving by nature To-day they have not only identical 
interests but also the same destiny For this reason they are in duty bound 
to side with the anti-aggression countries and fight shoulder to shoulder in 
order to secure real peace for the whole World 

Moreover, our two peoples have an outstanding virtue in eommon 
namely, the noble spirit of self-sacrifice for the sake of justice and righteous- 
ness It IS this traditional spirit which should move them to self-negation 
for the salvation of mankind It is also this spirit which has prompted China 
to be the first to take up arms against aggression and ih the present war to 
ally herself unliesitatmgly wnth the anti-aggression countries not merely 
for the purpose of securing her own freedom, but also for the purpose of 
securing justice and freedom for all mankind 

I venture to suggest to my bretliren, the people of India, that at this 
most critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should 
exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of fieedom for all mankind for 
only in a free World could the Chinese and Indian peoples obi am their freedom 
Furthermore should freedom be denied to either China or India, there could 
be no real peace in the World v. 

The present international situation divides the World into two camps 
the aggression camp and the anti-aggression camp All those who are 
opposed to aggression and are strmng oi the freedom of their country and 
mankind should join the anti-aggression camp. There is no middle course 
and there is no time to wait for developments Now is the crucial moment 
for the whole future of mankind The issue before us does not concern the 
dispute of any one man ornountry , nor does it concern any specific questions 
pending between the people and another Any people therefore which joins 
the anti-aggression front may be said to co-operate not with any particular 
country, but wuth the entire fiont This leads us to believe that the Pacific 
War is a turning point in the history of nationalism The method, however, 
by which the peoples of the woild could attain their freedom might be 
different from what it used to be The anti-aggression nations now expect 
that in this new era the people of India voluntarily bear their full share of 
responsibility in the present struggle for the survival of a free world in which 
India must play a part A vast majority of the World’s opinion is in full 
sympathy W’lth India’s aspiration for freedom. This sympathy, which is 
so valuable and so difficult to obtain, cannot be appraised in terms of money 
or material, and should therefore by all means be retained 

The present struggle is one betw'een freedom and slavery, between 
light and darkness, betw^een good and evil, between resistance and aggression. 
Should the anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilization of the World 
ivould suffer a setback for at least one hundred years and there would be 
no end to human sufferings 

So far as Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese ^ni- 
tarists are beyond description. The sufferings and oppression which have 
been the fate of Formosans and Koreans since their subjugation by Japan 
should serve as a warning As regards the barbarities committ^ by the 
Japanese army since our war of resistance, the fall of Nankmg in De^mber , 
1937, IS a case in point. Over 2,00,000 civilians were massacred withm one 
n c voi— ir — 20 
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the meeting should be arranged Lucknow and Benares were thought of 
Sevagram was out of the question and finally Chiang-Kai-Shek enquired 
u hether Calcutta would suit Gandhi With considerable trepidation partieu- 
larly after that letter, Gandhi wote to the Generalissimo whieh the latter said, 
moved him ver}’^ deeply and moved him to seek the interview under any 
circumstances So it was that the interview was brought about m Calcutta 
where visits were exchanged and the conversation was long and hearty 

Chiang-Kai-Shek’s theme, as is now well known, was that India should 
join var unconditionally As against this there was Gandhi uncompromising 
in his view that India should not participate in this war under any circum- 
stances There was, therefore, very little common ground betiveen the two 
unless it be the common ground of the higher culture that united Chma and 
India iVIr Jinnali also met Chiang-Kai-Shek but the translation was done 
by some person of the staff and not Madam Chiang-Kai-Shek who was trans- 
lating for Gandhi 

The Generalissimo and I\Iadani Chiang-Kai-Shek both addressed on the 
radio from Calcutta on the 21st Feb , *42 mght-and the Generahssimo’s 
message to India was desirable He expressed his hope that Britain would 
make the nccessarj'^ political changes m India and his faith was that Churchill 
was big enough to do a big thing 

The Generalissimo’s visit apart from its undoubted strategic importance 
had equally a cultural interest not only to India and China but to the whole 
vorld, for -when the populations of the two ancient countries are compared with 
that of the world, it will not be difficult to conceive what far-reaching effect 
the cultural cooperation of a third of the population of the globe should have 
upon the march of cmhzalion The English Press took advantage of the 
Press to ask point-blank “ If Britain can do honour to Chma why should 
not she clasp India also by the hand as an equal “i* ” About this very time, 
a proposition was mooted and a decision was given that the Government of 
India was invited to send a representative to the British War Cabinet This 
announcement roused mixed feelings for in India this was interpreted merely 
as the repetition somewhat in advance, of the selection of Indians by Lloyd 
George as representative along vitli the Colonial Premiers to become members 
of the Impel lal War Cabinet It wll be further remembered how Lloyd 
George next drafted a resolution, the seventh on the agenda passed by the 
Imperial War Conference, giving the Indian representative the same status 
as the Premiers of the colonies Sir S P Sinha was India’s representative 
m the Great War of 1914-18 To prove that the British Government were 
sincere about their intentions, Mr Amery was asked whether he would 
make it quite clear that the Indian representatives would have equal status 
with Dominion representatives And ^Mr Amery answered the question 
in the affirmative The Manchester Guardian stated that the -Viceroy 
should make use of this opportunity by nominating Indians whom India 
herself would recognize to be her representatives The T^mes discusses 
the suggestion m greater detail 

“ It follows the precedent set up during the last War when India 
was represented m the Imperial War Cabinet from 1917 onwards There 
is, however, on this occasion a change significant of the further advance 
of India tow'ards full Dominion Status In 1917, Indian representatives 
in the War Cabinet were nominated by the Secretary of State who was 
himself one of them Now the Viceroy has communicated the invitation 
to his Executive Council with whom the decision rests There can be 
no doubt it will be accepted. There will be every desue on the part 
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There was little doubt that Cripps was trying to be clever. It was 
clear that the Working Committee rejected the proposals successively on 
three occasions first on the 2nd April, but Cripps wanted it not to be pub- 
lished in the Press It was then that he sent a formula on Defence which 
Avas again rejected on the 7th — ^but this time it Avas asked by Col Johnson 
not to be published Then came Col Johnson Avith another formula on 
Defence and this after undergoing several modifications Avas finally rejected 
on the 10th April From these details it is clear that Defence and Cabinet 
responsibility AA-^ere the rocks on AA^hich Cripps’ scheme split In the face 
of such a clear position, it Avas rather clever on the part of Sir Stafford to 
state on recemng the final rejection, as folloAVS in his letter dated 11th 
April to the Piesident — 

“ Noi need I go into the question of the division of duties between 
the Defence Mmister and the Commandei-m-Chicf as War iWember 
with AAdiich 3^ou deal at length This dn ision allotted to the Defence 
Minister all functions outside those actually connected aa ith the General 
Headquarters, NaA^ Headquarters and Air Headquarters aaIucIi are 
under the Commander-m-Chief as head of the fighting forces in India 

“ In addition to these functions m the narroAA field of “ Defence ” 
it Avas suggested that all othei portfolios relating to that subject such 
as — 


HOIME DEPARTMENT — Internal order, police, refugees, etc 
FINANCE DEPARTI^IENT All AAar finance m India 
COmiUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT RuiIaa ays, roads, transport, 
etc 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT Supplies foi all forces and munitions 
INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING DEPARTiMENT 
Propaganda, publicity, etc 

Civile DEFENCE DEPARTMENT ARP and all forms of 
Civilian defence 

LEGISLATED DEPARTMENT Regulations and Ordeis 
LABOUR DEPARTMENT Man-poAAer 

DEFENCE DEPARTI^IENT — ^Administration of Indian personnel, 
etc 

should be put m the hands of representative Indians as members of the 
Executive Council \ 

The announcement of Cripps’ Ausit to India had one good feature 
about it, but it also had one or two snags in it The good feature AAas that 
the British Government noAV recognized their duty by India and no longer 
took advantage of the internal differences amongst the groups and com- 
munities m India When before the August (1940) Offer of the Viceroy, 
His Excellency had invited fifty-tAvo representatives for an inter-view in 
single file, he only helped to array the forces in India in mutual hostihty 
That policy Avas now given up, for, a mediator was being sent in the person 
of Cripps to so arrange matteis by private consultations that the mmonty 
did not obstruct the political progress of the nation, nor offer “a perpetual 
resistance to the ‘ majority decision ’ to a point destructive of internal 
harmony and fatal to the setting up of a new constitution ” 

What then Avere the snags ^ One' was the repetition of the August 
Offer of 1940 and the addition of the explanation that 
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lias not had a significant part, but the country will remember him most for 
Ins vailed contribution to Indian social reform and the" organization and 
carrying out of the Constructive Programme of Gandhiji and the Congress 
Founder of the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Wardha, the All-India Agarwal Maha 
Sabha and other institutions for social welfare, he was dlso the President of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, continuously since' 1921,' in which 
capacity he organised the Kliadi industry on a sound basis 

Seth Bajaj’s first taste of prison life, m the national cause, came.m 1923 
w'hen he courted arrest, m connection with what has been known as the 
“ Zenda Satjagraha,” a non- violent protest against the action of the Nagpui 
police who banned a procession carrying the National Flag, under Section 144 
Bajaj was the organiser of this movement of protest and the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress which met at Nagpur immediately after his arrest, 
congratulated Sctliji on his incarceration and assured him in a special 
resolution, of its help Bajaj’s car w'as attached then fox realising a fine of 
Rs 3,000 but so great w'as the regard of the citizens for Seth]i that his 
car could not be sold m Nagpur and had to ^e taken to Kathiawar for disposal 
Seth Jamnalal again courted imprisonment in the Cml Disobedience Move- 
ments of 1980 and 1932, along with his wife and cheerfully suffered jail 
life 

One of the most significant and enduring gifts of Sethji is his magnificent 
Sri Laxmmarayan Temple at Wardha, for the ‘untouchables’ of India, opened 
in 1928 This is the first temple of its kind in the country 

If as Gandhi maintains, the rich man is a trustee holding his wealth for 
socict}’’, then there is one man w'ho has answered the defimtion and the 
demand If opulence is an aid to service, then there is one man who has 
employed his opportunities for the alleviation of the sorrows and sufferings 
of his fellow men If Alnmsa know's no distinction of friend and foe, nor 
difference of higher and low'cr in creation, then there is one man whose 
receptive and capacious heart went out alike for man and beast If the 
dut}’’ of man on earth is to lead a full life, then there is one man whose life 
was as many sided as it was strenuous and as single pointed as it was com- 
prehensive If life’s contribution to this W'orld is measured not by the length 
of one’s years and age but by one’s virtues, acquired inborn, then there 
is one man whose spirit of sacrifice and self-restraint, of non-attachment and 
humility, of goodxvill and fellowship for all marked lum out during his short 
span of tw^o score and txvclve as an outstanding personality that will serve 
as an example to the rich for several generations to come That was Jamnalal 
Bajaj 
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Sikhs, it was sufficiently bad to be cut out from the Indian Union but to be 
bereft of the Ambala Division (which was the territorial adjustment contem- 
plated by the League’s Lahore Resolution of March 1940) was as to allow 
themselves to be cut up Moreover when Ambala wsa gone, there would 
still be 88 millions of non-Muslims in the Punjab and the communal problem 
/ would remain much as it was, wffiile the Sikh problem would be an additional 
complication 

Cripps and the States 

In the States too as in the provinces, there is a mixed population i 
The States cover an area roughly of a third of India or more correetly two 
fifths and a fourth of India’s population The Princes were concerned with 
their own position and permanency and then also paramountcy IVho 
should be the Paramount power to which they should owe allegiance’ 
Cripps at one time angrily told three Princes who went to see him on the 
2nd or 3rd April 1942 that they must settle their affairs with Congress and 
Gandhi “ for we are packing off ” Then there was the question of Parti- 
tion It was not really a different question for if Paramountcy should shift 
from the British Croivn to the Indian Union and if there should be more than 
one Union, to which Union should they attach themselves ’ Might th^ not 
foim a Umon of their oivn and cultivate new relations with the British 
Empire ’ Yes, the Draft Declaration visualized anew state of affairs, a new 
set of conditions It raised and conceded the question of freedom to provinces 
and States to plump for their oivn separate Unions sa that the old struggles 
of the principles during the Viceroyalty of Lord IVillingdon and Linlithgow, 
not to join the Indian Federation, no longer confronted them But while ' 
the Provinces could form a separate Umon no such , prospect was held out 
to the Princes who were only to rense their treaties with the British Govern- 
ment Was the British Government adopting their age-long strategy of 
divide and rule once again ’ IVhy could the States not form a Union them- 
selves ’ So their delegation demanded such “a right to form a Umon with 
full sovereign status in accordance with a suitable and agreed procedure 
devised for the purpose ” There is no doubt that if that right were granted. 
Balkanization of India would have been complete * 

Sir Stafford Cripps supplemented the provisions of the Declaration with 
“ off the record ” explanation which he gave at Press Conferences For 
mstance, he stated that a Province might cut out of the Union on a 60 per cent, 
majority of the representatives in the Legislature and if that could not be 
obtained on a 51 per cent majority in a referendum to the people 
Mr Jinnah demanded that the Legislatures should not be concerned with the 
question of partition but that a plebiscite be taken and that amongst the 
Muslims only, so that according to him 51 percent of the Muslim population 
which IS 57 per cent of the whole population of the Punjab (which comes to 
29 per cent ) could determine partition and likewise 51 percent of the Mushm 
population of Bengal which comes to 54 per cent in the Province or in other - 
words 27 per cent of the whole population could determine the separation 
of Bengal from the Indian Umon 

Some of Cripps’ interviews may be studied here Broadcast on the 
50th of March 1942 (1st part) 

< “ It IS for the Indian people and not any outside authority, to (iecide 

under which of these forms, India will in the future govern herself If 
the Indian people ask our help, it will, of course, be gladly given But 
it IS for you the Indian people to discuss and decide your constitution ” 
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ties He pleaded for a fresh offer being made by Britain through the establish- 
ment of National Government 

Snr Stafford Cripps, the hew leader of the House of Commons, replying 
to the debate said 

“ I now come to the question whieli has vexed the minds of members 
from all sides of the House — the question 'of India Government are as 
mueh concerned as is ever j^body else with the whole question of the unity 
and strength of India in the face of the dangers whieh now threaten 
that eountry and they very fully realise that it is important that this 
country should do its utmost in the present circumstanees to make a 
full contribution towards that unity I think, however, it would not be 
profitable to debate so important and vital a question now in a partial 
manner but Government hope that sueh a debate will be possible very 
shqrtl}’- upon the basis of a Government decision in the matter ” 

It is no exaggeration to say that much of the attention that might have 
been spared for var purp'oscs in Britain and equally much of Government’s 
time and attention of the Government of India which might have been 
usefully spent on something substantially useful to the nation, were diverted 
to the political questions of the day of which that relating to the political 
prisoners constitute a predominant item in Delhi 

The third session of the Non-party Leaders’ Conference met at Delhi 
on February 21st (1942) and Dr Sapru spoke in unequivocal terms on the 
political situation though the Congress would little agree with his conclusions 
and demands 

The month of March opened with a tribute to Jawaharlal and Labour 
greetings to Indian bretliren and their Leader as well as congratulations on 
Neliru’s splendid stand 

An c^ ent of deep significance took place early in Jlarch when Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan resigned for the third time his membership of the Working 
Committee of the Congress under conditions and for reasons explained in the 
resignation 

After an interval of over two months, during which under the instructions 
of the Working Committee, the different Provincial Congress Committees 
were rc-forming themselves, and-directing the re-formation of the various 
District and Taluka Congress Committees, giving special attention to the 
formation of Peace Brigades, the Working Committee itself was timed to meet 
on the 17th !March to consider the political situation Was there anything 
.m the situation which demanded the meeting so suddenly It was widely 
rumoured that the British Cabinet had been giving attention to the political 
deadlock in India "Sir Stafford Cripps’ appointment as Leader of the House 
of Commons had raised him to a high altitude in British politics and made 
him a towering personality, head and shoulders above the Ameries and the 
Edens, the Lj’^ttletons and the Attlees He had aheady made a statement 
on the Indian deadlock and suggested concrete changes There was expected 
a statement by jMr Churchill himself on India and the expectation was con- 
firmed by an announcement in the Commons by Sir Stafford Cupps on 
March 10th (1942) that “ the Prime Minister would make a statement at 
the next sitting of the House with regard to India ” The House of Lords 
would discuss India wthin the next few days This was followed by another 
announcement that Sir Stafford Cripps was proceeding to India on a special 
mission The official purpose of the visit was to seek assent to the proposals 
which the British Government had agreed on to meet the Indian situation 
and to secure agreement m respect of them 
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A strange and inscrutable incident took place during the progress of 
Cripps’ Mission in India, on the 8th of April m -Delhi Col Johnson’s formula 
was being considered and amended by the Working Committee There was 
not the faintest suspicion that things were on the brink of failure On the 
other hand the atmosphere Avas chaiged Avith a fair measure of optimism 
While this Avas so in India, AA'hat happened in Ncav York? Referring in his 
speech at Ncav York ToAvn Hall on the night of the 7th April to the possibility, 
that India’s spokesmen might reject Cripps’ proposals the British Ambassador 
in America, Loid Halifax, formerly Lord IrAvin and ex-Viceroy of India, 
said 

“ If our best efforts failed the British Government Avould find itself 
obliged to do its OAvn duty Avithout the assistance or co-operation of 
the larger organised Indian parties We have had no co-operation from 
the Indian National Congress, the largest and the best organised-political 
party in India The Congress he said AA'as only a small proportion of 
Avhole of India and its exclusive claim to speak for the Avhole of India 
AA'as rejected by other bodies of Indians ” 

Noav this speech AAas delivered on the 7th April and Lord Halifax must 
have been Avell briefed from London before he could haAm made such a speech 
Tavo things are clear therefrom First that by the 7th April on Avhich day 
the rejection of the proposals should have been really published in the press 
but for Johnson’s intervention, it Avas taken for granted m London and the 
same must have been cabled out to Ncav York that the Cripps’ JMission failed 
The second point that Avas clear aa'es that London’s anxiety AA^as really to 
placate America and Lord Halifax’s speech AA^as arranged for this purpose 
It would, therefore, be no exaggeration to state that the original Cripps’ Mission 
was hkcAAnse designed and conducted for satisfying American public opimon 

Whether it Avas a change m the course of Avar or in the International 
situation or Avhatever else it was, the fact remained that on the eA’^ening of the 
tenth April there was a complete change of attitude characterized by a certain 
anxiety to close the talks No sooner had they been terminated than Sir 
Stafford Cripps assumed a hostile attitude and Avent on adding to his charges 
against the Congress The very first thing he did on the lOtli evening aftei 
the return of the Congress President and JaAvaharlal from 3, Queen Victoria 
Road was to hasten to l^Ir Jinnah’s place Next morning the Working 
Committee received a sharp and recriminating letter accusing the Congress 
of a desire to dominate the minorities It Avas strange that he should have 
Aviitten in this strain Avhen the Congress had never spoken a Avord about the 
number of members that should be given to it or to the Muslim League and 
other political groups in India Nor was there ev’^ei a talk or suggestion that 
out of the 14 members, that with the Commander-in-Chiefin addition, might 
form the National GoA'^ernment, the Congress should have majority If 
therefore the Congress should have five or six members representmg it, any 
majority that it could ever command must be with the aid of some represen- 
tatiA’^e of some minority at some time or other It Avas, therefore, a case of 
minority representatiA’-es of one group or another loading the dice In effect 
then the scheme of National Government Avould be so conducted that it Avould' 
be a minority rule — ^not a majority rule 

That very evening. Sir Stafford gave a 'broadcast from Delhi m Avhich 
he thought fit to omit from the oral delivery, some of the hastyL^passages 
incorporated m the Avritten copy presented beforehand and published intact 
latter in the Press 
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“The Lord Privy Seal will, at the same time, consult with the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief upon the Military situation ,bearmg always 
,m mmd the paramount responsibility of His Majesty’s Government by every 
means in their power to shield the peoples of India from the perils which 
now beset them We must remember that India has a great part to play 
in the world’s struggle for freedom and that her helping hand must be ex- 
tended m loyal comradeship, to the valiant, Chinese people, who have 
fought alone so long We must remember also that India is on^ of the 
bases from which the strongest counter blows must be struck at the advance 
of tyranny and aggression 

“My Rt Hon’ble friend will set out as soon as convenient and suitable 
arrangements can be made I am sure he will command m his task the 
heartfelt good wishes of all parts of the House and that, meanwhile, no 
work will be spoken or debates be held here or in India which would add 
to the burden he has assumed in his mission or lessen the prospect of good 
result. During my Rt Hon’ble and learned friend’s absence from this 
House, his duties as Leader will be discharged by my Rt Hon’ble friend, 
the Foreign Secretary ” 

Sir Stafford Cnpps issued the following Draft Declaration on behalf 
of the British Government 

“His IMajesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed 
in this country and m India as to the fulfilment of promises made in regard 
to the future of India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms 
the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible realiza- 
tion of self-government in India The object is the creation of a new Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dommion associated with the United King- 
dom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal 
to them in every respect, in no way subordinate m any aspect of its domestic 
and external affairs 

“His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following declaration 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostihties, steps shall be taken 
to set up in India in manner described hereafter an elected body charged 
with the task of framing a new Constitution for India 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for participation of 
Indian States in the Constitution-making Body 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to (i) The right of 
any province of British India that is not prepared to accept the new con- 
stitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision being made 
for its subsequent accession if it so decides 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty!s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making Body This treaty 
will cover aU necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of 
responsibility from British to Indian hands , it will make provision, in ac- 
cordance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government for the 
protection of racial ^nd religious minorities , but will not impose any restric- 
tion on the power of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship 
to other member States of the British Commonwealth 
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Sir Alfred Watson, speaking at the East Indu Association on May 12, 
a month after Cripps’ return from Delhi stated that “the British Cabinet in ' 
dealing with India’s affairs in a hurry, consistently blundered He described 
the right to secede, by which any province or State could stay out of the 
Union, — as a vaong step The Congress, by raising the terms for a “settle- 
ment, attempted to put the British Government m the wrong as refusing 
the Nation’s demands ” 

The side-show of Col Johnson’s ivas destined to provide more than a 
recreation to the spectator — a mere diversion from the serious and the 
comic parts that were being enacted by Sir Stafford Cripps himself 'Soon 
after the All-India Congress Committee’s sittings at Allahabad, Ja-vvaharlal 
Nehru paid a visit to the Colonel and it was follo%ved by an announcement 
' that the President’s envoy was urgently leaving for America on the 16th 
May foi, on his own statement ‘consultation wntli the President ’ “ I look 
forward,” he added “ to my return to India in the very near future to continue 
our efforts in our common cause against the common enemy ” It is probable 
that Col Johnson’s personal visit to President Roosevelt was occasioned 
by the special visit of ]\Ir Spry, the Private Secretary m India, of Sir Stafford 
Cripps soon after Cripps’ return to England, for it will be remembered that 
Col Johnson had said that one da^"^ there w'ould be a Johnson version of 
Cripps’ mission 

Cripps vs Milner 

One interesting point that miglit liave arisen and did arise after Cripps’ 
failuie and return to England was whether Ins proposals stood and if so 
' whether they constituted the mimmum of British offer on wdiich for India to 
bargain It may be recalled that Lord Milner’s mission w'hich was successfully 
boycotted in Egypt in 1919 produced certain proposals for the recognition of 
Egyptian Independence and the cessation of its being regaided as a Protec- 
torate — (wEile the terms of reference laid down that it should be a British 
protectorate) one of the proposals was that all departments including External 
Affairs should be transferred except Finance and Justice a strange form 
indeed of Independenee These were communicated to Zaglul Pasha 
without taking from him a note of acceptance and they were regarded as 
the minimum offer of Britain In India altough Sir Stafford Cripps had 
hastily withdrawn tliem on the 11th April and left India on the 12th, yet 
Amery and Churchill repeatedly stated several times tliat they remained 
m force in their outline and m all their “ scope and integrity ” Lord 
Wavell modified them when he urged m his speech of February 17, 1944 
and m his letter of August 17, (1944) to Gandhi that there should be agreement 
of the principal elements in India before National Government could be 
formed, on the method by which the future constitution might be framed 
Some interesting revelations were made by Louis Fischei regarding the 
Cripps Mission wdiich deserve to be remembered ^ ^ 

“ While in India, Cripps told members of his staff and non-English- 
men, too, that before he left England he had asked Winston Churchill 
to remove the Viceroy from office He had apparently anticipated 
trouble from the Viceroy Churchill, according to Cripps, replied that 
such a step would be mconvement, and that the Viceroy would not 
interfere with the negotiations, although Wavell did 'have the final word 
on defence questions Cripps maintained, however, that he had full 
authority to set up a leal Cabinet Government m India On April (9) 
this authority was specifically withdrawn m new instructions to Cripps 
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better not enter into an argument on such a subject Nevertheless, Gandhi 
did go to Delhi and see Cripps as a matter of courtesy because the latter 
appeared to be anxious to meet him 

Sir Stafford’s suavity of manners and sweetness of temper were the 
subject of general praise and appreciation Not that he did not lose temper 
but that his general approach and attitude were marked by a spirit of friend- 
liness which put the visitor at once at ease Sir Stafford took the earliest 
opportunity to see the members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
But the meeting was all too brief and all too uneventful as he contended 
himself with a bare reading of the proposals he had brought with him and 
wasted no time in inviting or answering questions or in offermg explanations 
In his very first interview with the President of the Congress, he explained 
that the relation of the Viceroy to the^ new National Government would 
be the same as that of the British Cro^vn to the British Cabinet It was 
this statement that 6nly tempted President Azad to convene a meeting 
of the Working Committee and constituted the basis presumptive for all 
the further talks connected with the Cripps’ Mission until the Working 
Committee ^\ere wholly disillusioned on the 10th April in the President’s 
final conversation with Sir Stafford It is rather curious that the earnest- 
ness and gravity with which the parties approached one another should 
have been rooted m an imderstanding conveyed on the first day of their 
meeting only to be set at naught altogether and replaced b3»- a disillusion- 
ment which over came all on the last day of the pourparlers 

Sir Stafford’s proposals were published on the 30th of April and they 
made curious reading They embodied different items palatable to 
different tastes To the Congress, there was the preamble which 
spoke of Dominion Status, the Westminster Act and the right to 
secede and above all the Constituent Assembly and its right to declare 
for secession even at the outset To the Muslim League, there was the 
highly comforting provision of any provmce having the right not to accede 
to the Indian Union The Princes were not only left free to jom or not to 
join but were given the sole right to send representatives to the Consti- 
tutent Assembly and the People of the States were severely left alone, not 
even treated as goods and chattels which ordinarily at any rate accompany 
their masters It did not take long for the Working Committee to see 
through the British Cabinet Proposals There was no intention to part with 
power in them They were only a means of securing voluntary and augmen- 
ted participation in war effort tlirough the Congress and the League as 
representing a slave country a position which India was not for a mo- 
ment willing to accept and one which she could not disguise from herself 
The preamble \nd the substitute for Independence were held over 
No bones were broken over it On the question of a possible Pakistan, 
the Worlang Committee were content to make a counterstatement which, 
while pleading for the creation of conditions which would help the dif- 
ferent units in developing a common co-operative national life, stated that 
the “ Working Committee could not think of compelling any territorial unit 
to remain in the Indian Union against their declared and established will ” 
The Committee added the acceptance of the principle that no changes should 
be made which would result in fresh problems bemg created and compul- 
sion being exercised on other substantial groups within that area Each 
territorial unit should have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union 
consistently with a strong National State 

Then there pame tlie third point which related to the States imder 
which, the people of the States were denied the right of sending any repre- 
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The Constituent Assembly 

Coupland Says — 

The proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps m this behalf contemplated 
an Assembly of 207 members of whom the British Indian representatives 
would be 185 and those of the States 49 — ^the former being elected out of a 
single electoral college composed of the Lower Houses of the different 
Provincial Legislatures on the basis of the total strength and of (Projportional 
Representation) with a single transferable vote Compared to the Constituent 
Assemblies m history, this figure of 207 is relatively small, for as Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, Ex-Chief Justice, Federal Court of India pointed out, Revolutionary 
France had an Assembly of 900 members m 1795, a like number m 1848 
But they only led to wars and could not restoie peace. Likewise the German 
National Assembly of 500 in 1848 was unsuccessful The Weimar Republic 
c of 1919 was ushered into existence byanAssembly of 420 and it went % the 
Board The Russian Constituent Assembly (1917) met only once The 
successful constitutions were, it seems, on the contrary framed by small 
bodies, e g , the Philadelphia Convention having average attendance about 
30, the Charelotte town and Quebec Conferences having 22 and 23 delegates 
and the National Conventions of South Africa and Canada being 50 and, 30 
strong and finally the Constitution of U S S R being framed by 31 

It IS further pointed out that as in America, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, the membeis of the Constituent Assemblies were all the representatives 
of their respective component Provinces or States. Professor Coupland, 
theiefore, recommended that the whole of British India should not be one 
single electoral college but that each Proimcial Legislature should be one 
unit 

Piofessoi Coupland further points out how the draft off the South 
African Union Act was approved by the Legislatures of Cape Colon}^ Transvaal 
and the Orange River Free State and by referendum m Natal The draft 
of the Australian constitution aftei discussion m the States Legislatures 
and subsequent amendment by the Convention was approved of by a re- 
ferendum in each state It may be pointed out in regard to the strength of 
the Constituent Assembly that its work would be done by smaller committees 
as in the several Round Table Conferences on India in London (1930-31-32) 
and the conclusions presented to a plenaiy session for approval That is 
the universally acknowledged method all over If the Constituent Assembly 
of Fiance in 1795 and 1848 and of Russia in 1917 failed, it was due to the 
antecedent political conditions but not to the numbers of the Assembly 

There are instances in the past when the British Government had under- 
taken “to maintain the liberty of the Catholic Religion in the territories 
annexed from France and m the Quebec Act of 1774, the British Parliament 
made this undertaking good They were, however, absolved of such obligation 
with the Act of 1867 

Professor Coupland has an illuminating note on another aspect of the 
Treaty 

“ The proposal in the Draft Declaration of 1942 foi an Anglo-Indian 
treaty providing for the protection of racial and religious minorities is an 
unsatisfactory proposal and should be reconsidered ” There is one condition 
and one only on which Indian Nationalism could be expected to accept an 
external guarantee for the keeping of Indian Laws, that is, if it were mtei- 
national and wholly, not partly, international For India under a “minority 
treaty” would be entitled to share in the resentment expressed by the Treaty 
States in Europe at the fact that the minority obligations are imposed on 
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followed it up by another of even date to the effect that if they decided 
to reject the proposals, the rejection should not be published before he 
had an interview with the President Earlier, Sir Stafford intimated to 
the President on the 30th April that 

“ the Viceroy would be prepared to consult with Indian leaders 
on this basis to see whether it were possible to designate an Indian to 
some office coimected with the Government of India’s defence respon- 
sibilities without in any way impugning upon the functions and duties 
of the Commander-in-Chief either in his capacity as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces in India or as the Member of the Executive 
Council in charge of Defence ” 

Maik the cautious and diplomatic language, a mass of verbiage, — 
all soxmd and and no substance 1 

Neither the interviews between the President and Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the one side and the Commander-in-Chief on the other, nor the one between 
them and Sir Stafford Cripps produced any results suggestmg a change m 
the decision of the Working Committee But its resolution was still in 
abeyance and continued to be so till the 10th April 

In the meantime, ^Col Johnson arrived m India on the 3rd April and 
it was reliably learnt 'm Delhi that his very first words at the aerodrome, 
on ahghtmg from his plane were “What about Cripps*?” This presents 
Col Johnson’s arrival in India in a different light to that sought to be 
associated by Sir Stafford when later he stated in Engand that the Colonel’s 
arrival in India at the head of a Trade Mission was an accidental coincidence 
After a brief study of the British Government’s offer, Gandhi was 
reported to have said to Sir Stafford “ Why did you come if this is what 
^ you have to offer ’ If this is your entire proposal to India, I would 
advise you to take the next plane home ” Cripps replied “I will consi- 
der that ” 

Anyway the fact remained that a new character entered the stage and 
really captured it For a week, it looked as though the centre of gravity 
shifted from Cripps to Johnson, from London to New York, from Churchill 
to Roosevelt Col Johnson himself sent word to Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
7th April that he would have liked to see him at the latter’s (Jawaharlal’s) 
residence, but feared that it would get publicity and therefore, requested 
that Jawaharlal might see him at his own (Johnson’s) place This was 
done But Sir Stafford raised a controversy in England by saying that 
Jawaharlal first wanted to see Col Johnson Why should Jawaharlal 
single out Col Johnson amongst the ten thousand Yankee Tommies then 
present m Delhi*? Cripps’ version had no legs to stand upon 

Meanwhile, the firm rejection of the Cabinet’s Proposals by the Working 
Committee a fact not yet published m the press, produced from Sir Stafford 
a formula on Defence which was wholly inadequate and which was once 
again rejected The details of the formula are embodied m the letter of 
Sir Stafford to the President dated- 7-4-42 

According to it the Commander-in-Chief should retain his seat on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council as War Member and should retain full control 
over all the War activities An Indian would be added to the Executive 
to be m charge of Defence and will deal with Public Relations, Demobiliza- 
tion and Post-war Reconstruction, Petroleum, Representation on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, Amenities of troops, Canteen orgamzation and cer- 
tam uon-technical Educational Institutions, Stationery, Printmg and forms 



BOOK III ' 

CliAPTER XIV 

The Bombay Resolution — ^I xs Genesis and Sequelae 

Cnpps had come and gone The Cripps’ Proposals had been rejected by 
one and all of the notable groups and public bodies m India, though by each 
for its own reasons The position was very much like the boycott of the 
Simon Commission in 1927-29 by the groups and bodies, each on its own 
grounds The Congress rejected the Cnpps offer in the mam because there 
was no responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature The freedont 
of a province to cut out of the union, the exclusion of the States’ people 
from the picture and the virtual reservation of Defence and War, were 
doubtless additional mateiial factors but they relatively occupied a secondary 
place The Muslim League which was ready to accept if the Congress 
accepted, rejected the offer because the freedom of a pro%once to cut out of 
the imion as embodied in the offer was neither clear nor full 'to the pomt 
of conceding the segmentation of India as desired by it m the demand of 
Pakistan The Hindu Maha Sabha rejected the offer because of the principle 
of dismemberment of Hindusthan even in a rudimentary form The SiIAs 
opposed It tooth and nail because their ovm. commumty w'ould be distributed 
over tw'o Unions and they claimed the right to form an autonomous unit 
themselves To the Depressed Classes there w^ere not, they said, adequate 
safeguards The Indian Cliristians and the Labour leaders spoke in the tone 
and teims of the Congress The Radical Democratic Party alone accepted 
the offer The States w'ould not have it because w'hether they joined the 
Indian Union or not, the new situation would involve a revision of their 
Treaty Rights The States’ people did not figure m the picture at all and 
therefore w'ould not look at it 

^ The reaction to the failure of Cnpps’ Mission was so sw^eepmg m'range 
and so piercing in intensity that people began to doubt wliether poor Cripps 
was the victim of a stab in the back by the British Government or whe^er 
crafty Cnpps w'as the walling agent of a policy of “IMachieavellian dissimula- 
tion, profound hypocrisy and perfidy that knew' no touch of remorse,” as 
De Quency would say Suffice it, however, to say that his performance drove 
one who was nearest to him amongst Congressmen and through w'hom he 
had hoped to negotiate his political deal successfully to say “ It is sad beyond 
measure that a man like Sir Stafford Cripps should allow himself to become 
the Devil’s advocate ” So severe a commeiit w'as provoked by Sir Stafford’s* 
broadcast to America after his return to London and a statement made therein 
to the effect “ We offered representative Indian political leaders, immediate . 
office in the Viceroy’s Executive Council a body of mmisters like those who 
advise your (American) President ” Was that so ’ Was it not a gross 
untruth, not merely a ‘ terminological inexactitude Was it not mdeed a 
barefaced misrepresentation ^ That was not the only misstatement that 
lay to his guilt In saying that the Congress majority wanted to tyrarmize 
over the minorities, that Col Johnson’s intervention w'as solicited by a 
Congressman, that the proposals were rejected by the Congress at Gandhi’s 
instigation and that Gandhi had characterized the offer as a post-dated 
cheque on a crashing bank, ii^ denying that he (Cripps) had used the word 
Cabinet ’ along with various other expressions in the course of exploring 
the constitutional possibilities and that he used it in a loose sense and not in 
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“ And when one puts moral, in the scales, there is nothing but gam to 
Britain, India and the world ” 

“ India does not belong to Indians It has been called a British' 
possession No contribution made to a conqueror can be truly described as 
voluntary ” 

“ The all-pervading distrust and falsity makes life worthless unless 
one resists it with one’s whole soul ” 

“ I ask for a bloodless end of an unnatural domination and for a new era ” 
“ Leave India to God and if that be too much, leave her to anarchy ” 

“ The beauty and the necessity for withdrawal lies in its being 
immediate ” 

Gandhi further elaborated how there should be unadulterated non- 
violent non-co-operation against the Japanese and advised people not to give 
quarter to them and to be ready to risk loss of several million lives He 
asserted how he used to say that his moral support was entirely with Britain 
but “ today my mind refuses to give that moral support Both Britain and 
America lack the moral basis for engagmg in this war unless they put their 
houses in order They have no right to talk about protectmg democracies 
and civilization until the canker of w'hite superiority is destroyed in its 
entirety ” 

“ People must not on any account lean on the Japanese to get rid of 
British power ” '' 

“ Hearty co-operation and co-ordmation is impossible where mutual 
trust and respect are wanting ” I 

“ Assuming that the National Government is formed, its first act would 
be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations for defensive operations 
against aggressive powers ” Then Gandhi proceeded to explain what with- 
drawal means “ Who loiows that Britain’s acceptance of my proposal 
will not by itself mean an honourable end of the war resulting in a change 
even m the mentality of Axis powers, that allied troops might remain under 
a treaty with the Government of Free India and at the United Nations’ 
expense for repelling Japanese attack and helping Chma, inasmuch as the 
abrupt withdraw^al of all the allied troops might result in Japan’s occupation 
of India and China’s sure fall ” 

In these and "other statements which latei became the subject of fierce 
accusations by Lord Linlithgow and IVIr Amery, Gandhi laid dowm certain 
definite and incontestible'propositions, namely, that India is held 

(1) by force by Britain as an ally in Imperiahsm, 

(2) that the war is being fought for freeing conquered nations from 
clutches of the Axis powers, 

(3) that the Allied nations which affect to bung about such fieedom 
should themselves not be guilty of a like deprivation of freedom 
of countries ^idiich they had mvolved in this war of Liberation, _ 

(4) that India is such a country and Britain is such an offender, 
therefore, Britain and the Allied Nations fighting on her side, 
lack the moral basis for the war they wage, 

(5) that India then must first be freed and that will constitute their 
(Britishers’) moral pedestal, 

(6) that a treaty should next be made with India fixmg the conditions 
on which British and the Alhed troops may continue during the 
war m India, 

(7) that India will be thus saved by this orderly and well meamng 

withdrawal from anarchy, that by withdrawal no physical 
withdrawal of every Englishman was meant , ‘ I meant the 
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“ the present declaration is intended — ^not to supersede, but to 
clothe these general declarations with precision and to convince people 
in India of- the War Cabinet’s sincere resolve ” J 

All this sounded suspicious and savoured of an anxiety to safeguard British 
prestige , And until the word prestige was wiped out from the political 
dictionary, there could be no peace in India at any rate 

The second snag was that there was nowhere an indication that Britain 
was ready to part with power To those that remembered how Mr Montagu 
came in November, 1917 after the famous August announcement of that year 
and appeared to discuss certain proposals as if they were still open, when 
they had already been fixed up and shown to Lord (Major) Chelmsford in 
March, 1916 on his arrival in England from Simla prior to coming out as 
Viceroy, to those that remember the story, there appeared to be hardly 
anjr difference between then and ‘ now ’ for then too, responsible government 
was very much m the limelight and it proved the real snare and ‘ now ’ 
we were treated to a vague, undefined reference to “conclusions upon which 
we are agreed and which, we believe, represent a just and final solution to 
achieve the purpose ” "What was this purpose One was to promote the 
concentration of all thought and energies upon the defence of the native 
soil and the second is to “extend India’s helping hand in loyal comrade- 
ship to the valiant Chinese people who have fought alone so long ” 

The issues then that arose from the annoimcement and the constructive 
aid in sending a mediator were Will India defend her soil on the plane of 
violence and secondly will India make Chma’s cause her own and extend 
her helpmg hand to this ancient neighbours of Jiers on the ' same plane of 
violence Thirdly is the mission of Cripps really to negotiate the assent of 
India to full participation m war effort as condition precedent to the imple- 
mentation of the united conclusions of the British Cabinet'? 

Let us take these issues one by one There were two ways of defending 
the soil, against an invading enemy Beat him off by violence while he was 
arriving or beat him off by boycotting all intercourse with him, social, 
commercial and cultural "The latter is on the plane of non-violence If 
this IS adopted, we must expect China also to do hkewise If, however, force 
IS adopted, then it is still an open question, whether in defending her soil, 
India should join China m a war with which she had nothmg to do and by 
which she would only be mviting danger on herself The third issue was 
whether even if Britain was wilhng to part with power, we should accept 
power burdened with the condition which apparently Cripps was sent to 
secure our agreement to, namely, that India should whole-heartedly partici- 
pate in this war of Britain not only in defending Indian soil, but also in 
assisting Britain in the five continents of the world, when she had not shed 
her Imperialism as yet, and when the Imperialistic war was not as yet capable 
of being interpreted as a people’s war by any means 'ff'he British Empire 
was far flung and to protect it, Indian armies had already been taken without 
India’s knowledge or approval Should India now set her seal upon an 
act which was forced upon her and become a whole-hearted and an all-out 
participant in a war in the initiation of which she had no part*? 

We may record a few facts on the question of a provmce being free to 
cut out The concern of the Sikhs bemg with their position m North-West 
India, they were dead against Pakistan and the Sikh All Parties’ Committee 
rejected Cripps’ proposal for the reason that they gave the choice to Provmce 
to cut out ,of the Indian Union They declared “ they would resist by all 
possible means separation of the Punjab from All-India Umon ” To the 
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criticisms in the fact that non -embarrassment would not go to the point of 
self-extmction If this little explanation was borne in mind, it would be 
easy also to understand the development of later events culminating in the 
Wardha Resolution of the middle of July "There is a continuity of thought 
coursing along the steps and stages through which the Congress had taken 
its campaign, now of silent waiting, and now of anxious inquiry, now of gentle 
protest and now of stern revolt Let us examine this policy and see whether 
this culmination was not inevitable 

It is unnecessarj'^ to reiterate all those events that had happened since 
the outbreak of the war in the way of inteirogatories and rephes, offers and 
rejections, as between the Congress and Government and Government and 
the Congress From the outset, the Congiess vas offering co-operation in 
the war but co-operation, as a free and equal paitiier in the vicissitudes of 
war and not as a slave Two cardinal things have to be remembered — ^first, 
that the Congress would not allow India to join a Avar ivithout her consent 
and, secondly, the country’s participation in the war could only be based 
upon the immediate recognition of the independence of India and the admis- 
sion of the right of this ancient countr}’^ to determine its omi destmy and to 
participate in war effort, Avhen it chose to do so, out of its own free ivill 
The Poona Offer ivas but a step in this direction The negotiations with 
Cripps was the logical culmination of the Poona Offer Cnpps’ visit proved, 
however, a disappointment to India as was well known forthv itli throughout 
the Avorld If the conseivative elements of Britain still jiroclaimed that the 
Cnpps’ offer ivas the maximum limit to uhich she could go, one could only 
interpret it as the diehard cry of a nation that would not learn a lesson from 
its past The result of Cnpps’ visit was a gain to Britain and not to India, 
for Cnpps gained four points foi his country namely. 

(1) The tacit consent of the Congress to a temporary arrangement 
under Avhich India would agree to be a Dominion Avith the right 
to secede 

(2) India’s silent assent to the immediate political solution not 
comprising the peoples of the States 

(3) India’s passive acquiescence to each side making its statement 
on the question of Pakistan without either committing itself 
to a definite decision, and finally 

(4) The appro A'^al, for the time being, of the Congiess to a dnusion 
of pouers during the wai under Defence 

All these concessions, if Ave may so term them, since lapsed altogether 
so far as India AA-^as concerned, and it is not likely that in any scheme of 
negotiations that England might set on foot m the future, she Avould take 
up the threads of past pourparler at their broken ends and try to continue 
them After the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps and the CA’^ents that followed 
it, India’s path of duty Avas clear before her vision Let us study the situation 
briefly. 

The bombing of Cocanada and Vizagapatam took place on April 6, 1942 
-during Cnpps’ stay m Delhi The evacuation of Madras and the towns and 
the cities along the eastern coast of India Avas done at the instance of the 
authorities and Avas the immediate consequence of the bombing and the 
sighting of the Japanese ships in the Avaters of the Bay of Bengal and the 
consequent panic Avhich spread from Trincomalee in Ceylon to Calcutta 
>It Avas taken for granted that India Avould shortly be invaded by the Japanese , 
What Avas India to do under the circumstances if tlie enemy should mvadef-CT 
this country Should she resign herself to her fate like the dhohy's donkey 
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“ We shall look on with deep interest and hope that your wisdor»i 
will guide you truly in this great adventure ” 

But then suddenly a new and, the threatening chord was struck 

“ We are now giving the lead which has been asked for and it is 
in the hands of the Indians and Indians only whether they will accept 
that lead If they fail to accept this opportunity, the responsibility 

for that failure must rest with them Our proposals are definite and 
precise If they* were to be rejected by the leaders of Indian opinion, 
theie will be neither the time nor the opportunity to reconsider -the 
matter till after the War ” 

What was worse, in private conversations, Sir Stafford threatened or 
foretold a repression, the like of which India had never kno^vn 

Press Interview 

Q Will the Indian Umon be entitled to disown its allegiance to the 
Crown 

A Yes In order that there shall be no possibility of doubt, we have 
inserted in the last sentence of paragraph (c) (ii) “ but (the proposed treaty) 
will not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide 
in future its relationship to other member States of the Biitish Common- 
wealth ” The Union would be completely free to remain within or to go 
without the Commonwealth 

Q Will the Indian Union have the right to enter into a treaty with 
any other nation in the world ’ 

A Yes 

.Q Can the Union join any contiguous foreign country'**^ 

A There is nothing to prevent it 

Paragraph (e) in the Statement of Sir Stafford Cripps is the operative 
portion of the Cripps’ Declaration and it may be advantageously studied in 
some detail “ During the critical period which' now faces India and 
- until the new constitutm can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must 
inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of 
the Defence of India as part of their world war effort ” 

Cripps’ 4th Press Interview 

Q Exactly at what stage does the British Government propose to 
leave the country 

A As soon as the Constitution-making Body has framed a new consti- 
tution to take the place of the old, the British Government undertake to 
accept and implement the new one and the moment the new constitution 
comes into operation, the change-over takes place 
Q What happens to the Indian Army 

A So far as the New India is concerned, they can have the whole 
of the Indian Army and everything else As soon as the constitution is 
settled, everything will be transferred to India This last sentence is 
interpreted by Prof Coupland “ to cover the services at present controlled 
by the Secretary of State ” 

Exit Cripps 

Cripps 'came and saw and went He was in a hurry to go In fact 
he had not intended to stay more than two weeks The later developments 
regarding Defence and Col Johnson’s appearance on the scene detained him 
another week But the end came all of a sudden 
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by the British mthdrawing their rule with goodwill It was not with^good- 
•ivill that Britain withdrew from Malaya or Singapore or Bmma Britain s 
withdrawal was forced at the point of the bayonet and the people of those 
three countries w'ere later subject to a double attack, on one side by Japan 
and, on the other side, by Britain herself The result w^as that these countries 
were tossed about from pillar to post and subjected to buffers incidental to 
and resultmg from conflict with both and it was this that generated ilhwill 
m them towards both India was anxious to avoid such a contingency,"and 
therefore, exhorted England to save India from the miseiable fate that has 
overtaken her sister countries m South East Asia After all, to withdraw 
from India would be an act of justice in itself and one W'holly in conformity 
Avith the ideals ahd the avowals associated with the wai 

Here may appropriately be incorporated the Working Committee's 
resolution of July 1942 

Resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha on July 
14, 1942 

“Events happenmgfrom day to day, and the experience that the people 
of India are passmg through, confirm the opinion of Congressmen that British 
rule m India must end immediately, not merely becauselPoreign domination, 
even at its best, is an evil in itself and a continuing injury to the subject 
people, but because India m bondage can play no effective part m defending 
herself and in affecting the fortunes of the war that is desolating humanity 
The ^freedom of India is thus necessary not only in the interest o/ India but 
also' for the safety of the world and for the ending ofNazism, Fascism, Militarism 
and other forms of imperialism, and the aggression of one nation over anothei 
Ever since the outbreak of the Avorld war, the Congiess has studiedly 
pursued a policy of non-embarrassment Even at the risk of making its 
Satyagraha ineffective, it deliberatelygave it a symbolic character, m the hope 
that this policy of non-embarrassment, carried to its logical extreme, would 
be duly appreciated and that real power would be transferred to populai 
representatives, so as to enable the nation to make its fullest contribution 
towards the reahsation of human freedom tliroughout the world, which is m 
danger of being crushed It had also hoped that negatively nothing would 
be done which was calculated to tighten Britam’s stranglehold on India 
These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces TheaboitiveCripps 

Proposals show^edm the clearest possible manner that there was no change in 
the British Government’s attitude towards India and that the British hold 
on India was in no way to be relaxed In the negotiations vnth Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Congress representatives tried their utmost to achieve a minimum, 
consistent with the national demand, but to no avail This frustration has 
resulted m a rapid and widespread increase of ill-will against Bntam and 
a growung satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms The Working Com- 
mittee view this development with grave apprehension as this, unless checked, 
wuU me-\atably lead to a passive acceptance of aggression The Committee 
hold that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission to it must mean 
the degradation of the Indian people and the contmuation of their subjection 
The Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore and 
Burma and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or invasion 
of India by the Japanese or any foreign power 

The Congress would change the present ill-will agamst Bntam into good- 
will and make India a willmg partner m a joint enterprise of secmung freedom 
for the nations and peoples of the "n'orld and in the' trials and tribulations 
vliich accompany it This is only possible if India feels the glow of freedom 
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That sentence ran thus- 

“ This critical and, unconsti active attitude, natural enough in the 
Law Courts or in the market place, is not the best way of arriving at 
compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India 
IS to come into being ” 

On the very day. Sir Stafford Cripps declared at a Press Conference that 
the British Government’s draft proposals were vnthdravm and they reverted 
to the position as it was before he came out to India He admitted that the 
discussions and negotiations were carried on m the most frank and friendly 
spirit on all sides and left no bitterness or rancour in their disagreement 
A declaration so winning and sweelty worded, one would hardly expect would 
be followed by a series of attacks agamst the Congress based on untruth and 
growing in intensity on each occasion 

On Sir Stafiford_Cripps’ return to England he added a further charge 
that the Congress Working Committee wanted a change of constiuttion in 
the middle of the war, although no effort was ever made in that behalf beyond 
acceptmg Sir Stafford’s own suggestion that a slight constitutional change 
would be tabled and placed before the Parliament m order to obviate the 
difficulty arising from the piovision m the Act demanding that tliree members 
of the National Government should have put m ten years’ service under 
His Majesty’s Government How Sir Stafford could have invented this 
utter untruth basis of comprehension’ Then again he -made a statement 
in the^House of Commons’ debate in which he accused the Congress of still 
another folly, as indicated in the following words 

“ And no risk could be taken at such a moment as the piesent on 
so'Vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India 
It was extraordinary that the subtle brain of Su Staffoid Cripps should 
have invented this last excuse for the failure He nowhere indicated during 
his stay in Delhi, that the minorities were refusing to consent if Defence 
was transferred or if National Government was formed, nor had the Sikhs 
said so nor had the Muslim Executive ever stated it either in their negotiations 
or m their public resolutions This point arose for the first time m Parlia- 
ment and It was amazing that a person of the standing and eminence of 
Sir Stafford Cripps should have been so hard up for arguments that he felt 
it necessary to coin one for the occasion 

To sum up then, the proposals of the British Cabinet were, as it has been 
remarked, appropriately, a cheap but attractive bromide enlargement of the 
August Offer, oi to vary the simile, they were really the still born child of the 
Cabinet All that Sir Stafford did m Delhi ovei a peiiod of twenty days 
was to restore breathing and life to this still born baby by a process of artificial 
respiration and by incubation Strenuous attempts were made in this behalf 
but they failed although from time to time there appealed to be a sign of the 
respiratory muscles acting or the cardiac muscles beating but the child was 
declaied dead by the Working Committee so early as on the 31st March, 1942, 
i e on the morrow of the publication of the proposals Only Sir Staffoid’s 
request that the rejection should not be published, stayed the hand of the 
Working Committee from its publication This was followed by concessions 
of a halting and limiting character which was more an insult added to injmy 
than an honest attempt to repair the wioiig These held the field till the 
8th April by which time, they weie again rejected and thereafter all hopes 
of recovery were given up But then came a new American Doctor 
Col Johnson, with his own recipe and with whom the former Doctor Sir 
Stafford Cripps held a. consultation The Colonel’s prescription also failed 
and on the 11th morning the babe was buried seven fathom deep 
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wall and power to resist aggicssion The Congress will then be reluctantly 
compelled to utilise all the non-violcnt strength it might have gathered since 
1920, when it adopted Non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication 
of political rights and liberty. Such a widespread struggle would inevitably 
be under the leadership of Gandhiji As the issues raised arc of the most 
vital and far-reaching importance to the people of India as veil as to the 
peoples of the United Nations, the Working Committee refer them to the 
All-India Congress Committee for final decision For tins purpose the A I C C. 
will meet m Bombay on the seventh of August, 1942 

In this connection one maj rccfill vhat De Valera had said to Britain 
in 1925 

“ Your baneful influence on the past has been responsible for political 
divisions in this country Remove that influence It is a thing, that 
you ought to do for justice’s sake If you do it you deserve no thanks 
whatever for doing justice, but yet because there are m our country 
a political minority who vish to have association vith you, \\c arc ready 
to meet tlie desire of that minority on the condition that the minority 
will give lo 5 'al allegiance to this nation as a single State ” 

Britain repeatedly announced the fact that she is gmng independence 
to India immediately after the var Britain, Hicrcforc, had to answer tvo 
questions Will Britain’s chances of rcccning the best of India’s help be 
better when she makes India a vilhng partner nov and here m tlic war- 
effort by making her a free nation ? Or, will she get large help by forcing 
India’s participation as a slave nation in this gigantic var effort mthout 
which Britain would feel natiually v eakcr ? There can only be one ansv er 
from any thinking person Do today vhat you need and not postpone it 
till to-morrow The postponement v ill only result m general ill-v il', suspicion 
and apathy. The Congress resolution has made no secret of, vhat the 
Congress considers to be, the inclination of the mass of the population as 
between Japan and Britain Nov , the Congress is sincerely anxious to fight 
the general feeling so described m the resolution vith all its strength If 
you want to destroy a certain passion m a pcrson,you must substitute for it 
an equally compelling or a still more overriding jiassion The man that 
should be weaned from his alcohol should be treated to tea oi coffee If the 
unreasonable inclination of the Indian pojiulacc tovards Japan is to be 
subdued, that passion begotten of prejudice, disgust and hatred, must be 
replaced by a counter-passion vhich engages the affections of the Indian 
people and appeals to their minds much more intimately than anj'thmg else 
Such a passion is the passion for one’s ovti independence 

Tell the Indian people that they are free, free as air, free as the birds 
m the sky and the fish in the sea, and they v ould be willing to sacrifice their 
all m order to support their ow freedom which must be protected as much 
against the invasion of a new aggressor as from the tentacles of an old 
occupant This is the rationale and this is the psychology of the Working 
Comimttee’s resolution of July 1942 Whether the mass action that has 
been visualised in the operative clause of the resolution is destmed to come 
into being depends largely upon England’s o^vn wisdom and foresight It 
is up to Britain to avoid this comphcation at a crntical stage in Britain’s 
history as well as India’s and it is up to Britain’s allies whom India cannot, 
of course, directly address in the matter, to intercede and do their best to 
ensure their own victory by engaging the millions of India and her untold 
resoui ces on the side of the Umted Nations In the World War I, it was a 
crime to address America Now it is a weekly happemng ei’^er since Col 
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cabled from London Cripps was told therein that he could not go 
beyond the text of the British Government draft declaration unless he 
obtained the consent of the Viceroy and Wavell That explains the 
collapse of the Cripps Mission The same evening Cripps said that his 
enemies had defeated him 

“ Cripps packed his bags However, one more effort was made to 
retrieve the situation Throughout the month of February, 1942, watching 
Japan advance m the Far East, President Roosevelt had taken a lively 
interest in the Indian question, and when the British Cabinet finally 
decided to send the Cripps Mission to India, the White House dispatched 
to Churchill a proposal for the solution of the Indian problem President 
Roosevelt followed every step of the Cripps negotiations, and when the 
break came on April, 9 he tried to persuade Churchill to keep Cripps in 
India and lesume the talks But Cripps did not stay,” says Mr Louis 
Fischer writing in the “Va^^on” of New York on 26th September, 1942 ” 
“ Cripps did not withdraw his promise because he made it without 
sincerity, he withdrew it because he was stabbed m the back by English- 
men who differed from him ” declared Mr Louis Fischer in reply to 
Mr Graham Spry’s contribution in the New York “Nation” of November 
14, 1942, in- which IVIr Spry denied that such a promise was made by 
Cupps ” 

The Treaty 

The association of a Free India with the British Commonwealth came 
with certain implications v^iich aie dealt with somewhat frankly by Prof 
Coupland under the head of British obligations wherein he says 

“ But unlike most of the Dominions, the geographical situation m 
India would necessitate in peace time the stationing of British forces 
on Indian soil and their corielation with Indian forces in a joint system 
of Defence ” 

This would natmally form the subject of a Treaty between the Govern- 
ments concerned The conclusion of such a treaty is contemplated m the 
Draft Declaration of 1942 It is descnbed as covering all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from the “British to 
Indian hands and that an airangement for British assistance m Defence 
would be one of these matters was implied at one of the Press Conferences 
held by Sir Stafford Cripps at Delhi “ No Imperial troops will be retained 
in this countiy,” he said, “ except at the request of or by agreement with 
the new Indian Union or Unions ” There are precedents for such an arrange- 
ment Under the Smuts-Churchill Agreement of 1921, while the Union 
Government is responsible foi the whole coastal defence of South Africa, the 
British Government' is permitted to use the port of Simonstorm as a naval 
base and to maintain its own naval dockyard theie Under the seventh article 
of the Anglo-Irish Tieaty of 1921, cancelled by agreement in 1938, the 
defence of certain specified ports was to remain in British hands and facilities 
were to be provided for coastal defences by air and for storage of oil fuel 
(Coupland) In 1941, an agreement was concluded for the leasing to the 
U S A of defence bases in Newfoundland, the British Western Indian 
Island and British Guiana When Egypt was freed from the British Pro- 
tectorate and became a wholly independent State, the safety of the Suez 
Canal, was secured by Article 8 of the “ Treaty of alliance between Egypt and 
Britain” by the right of Britain to station forces in Egyptam territory in the 
vicinity of Canal m the zone specified m the annexe to the Article 
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and the success of freedom and democracy A free India will assure this 
success by throwing all her great resources in the struggle for freedom and 
agamst the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism This will not only 
affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all subject and 
oppressed humanity on the side of the United Nations, -and give these 
Nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world India in bondage will continue to be the symbol of British 
imperialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the fortunes of all 
the Umted Nations 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India 
and the ending of British domination No future promises or guarantees can 
affect the present situation or meet that peril They cannot produce the 
needed psychological effect on the mind of the masses Only the glow of 
freedom now can release that energy and enthusiasm of millions of people 
which will immediately transform the nature of the war 
' The A I C C therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the Bntish Power from India On the declaration of India’s 

independence, a Provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing wth them m the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The Provision- 
al Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal 
parties and groups in the country It will thus be a composite government 
representative of all important sections of the people of India Its primary 
functions must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the armed 
as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with its Allied 
powers, to promote the well-bemg and progress of the workers in the fields and 
factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially all po werond authority must belong^ 
The Provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a Constituent Assembly 
which will prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable 
to all sections of the people This constitution', according to the Congress 
view, should be a federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
future relations between India and the Allied Nations will be adjusted by 
representatives of all these free countries conferrmg together for their mutual 
advantage and for their co-operation in the common task of resisting aggression 
Freedom will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
umted will and strength behind it 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to this freedom 
of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination Burma, Malaya, 
Indo-Chma, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete 
freedom It must be clearly understood that such of these countries as are 
under Japanese control now must not subsequently be placed under the rule 
or control of any other Colonial Power 

While the A I C C must primarily be concerned with the independence 
and defence of India in this hour of danger, the Committee is of opimon that 
the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a 
World Federation of, free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of 
the modern world be solved Such a World Federation would ensure the 
freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation 
by one nation over another, the protection ofnational minorities, the advance- 
ment of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world’s resources 
for the common good of all On the establishment of such a World Federa- 
tion, disarmamentwouldbepracticablemallcountries, national aiinies, navies 
and air forces would no longer be necessary, and a World Federal Defence 
Force v'ould keep the world peace and prevent aggression 
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them alone and not on other States in whieh the minority problem likewise 
exists, and to echo their claims that all such States' should submit to such 
regime If the Umted Kingdom for example were willing to undertake 
specific obhgations as to the treatment of the Catholic minority in Northern 
Ireland or the United States as regards Negroes, or South Africa as regards 
-its Ban Bantu inhabitants (numerically a majority, but in status a minority) 
and to recognize the right of an International authority, in which India 
ex hypotliesi w'ould be represented, to supervise and in the first resoit, to 
enforce the fulfilment of those obhgations, then India might conceivably be 
W’lllmg to share in such a system on equal terms with all other Nations 
concerned But that condition can be scarcely regarded as practical iiolitics 
and the guarantee for the operation- of the Minority safeguards in the 
Constitution must therefore be found m the second or domestic alternative, ^ e 
the soveieignty of the Law every precaution is taken that a minority plain- 
tiff has access to the Courts and that the meaning of the law is interpreted 
by indisputable authority with right of appeal, provided to the Supreme 
Court and even an International Court ” 

The cavalier fasluon in which Cripps conducted his mission is best 
described by one of his owm countrymen. Professor Laski w^hose verdict is 
given below 

“The one bright spot in the whole record was the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps for the preparation of which, let it be said with emphasis, IMr Attlee 
deserves very great credit But the Cripps Mission came too late , it looked 
more like a counter-move against Japan than a recognition of Indian' claims, 
at any rate to many important Indians It was carried out far too huriiedly , 
franldy, it was more important for Sir Stafford Cripps to go on woiking for 
umty in India than to annoimce the loutine of business m the -House of 
Commons And it had about it, if I may say so without irreverence, some- 
thing of that British habit which Mr Kingsley Iffartin has well described as^ 
art of forgiving generously those w’^e have grievously ivronged It was 
psychologically disastrous for Sir Stafford to go to India in a “take it or- 
leave it” mood, and, on his return, practically announce that we washed our 
hands of the offer^ That was bound to make it look as though our real 
thought was less the achievement of Indian freedom than of a coup de mam 
in the propagandist’s art among our allies who contrasted American relations 
wath the Phillippines against British relations with India 
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Lastly, whilst the A I C. 0. has stated its own view of tlie future 
governance under free India the A. ICC, wishes to make it quite clear 
to all concerned that by embarking on mass struggle it has no intention 
of gaming power for the Congress The power, wlien it comes, will belong 
to the whole people of India 

The resolution emphasised India’s subjection as degrading to her morally 
and enfeebling her m her war efforts The possession of Empire is a burden 
and a cuise and aims and policies based thereon make failure inJierent 
in them Future promises of freedom cannot jiroducc the necessary psy- 
chological and moral effect on the masses , The Provisional Government 
and the Constitutent Assembly leading to a Federal India and the World 
Federation, are referred to, the last of these being, to start ^^rlth, confined 
to the United Nations with India as a free and independent member thereof 
The resolution concludes with an appeal to Britain and the sequel of mass 
Civil Disobedience m case of Britain’s failure to respond Three points 
are added anew in tins resolution The first is that the primary functions 
of the Provisional Govermnent “ must be to defend India and resist aggres- 
sion with al! the aimed as well as the forces at its command,” the 

second is that in describing the future Federal structure, it is explicitly 
stated or to be accurate restated* that “ the constitution should be a Federal 
one with the largest measure of Automomy for tlic Federating Units and 
with the iesiduauj\iO\\crs resting in these units” and the third is that the 
Freedom of India should be the svinbol of and prelude to the Freedom of 
Burma, Mala3"a, Indo-China, Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq uhich must not 
be placed undei the rule oi control of any other colonial poucr 

The A I C C met on the 7th and Stli of August m the midst of the 
utmost tension alike on part of its members and of tlic public The House 
looked not like a Committee meeting but like a miniature Congress uith an 
audience uell nigh tuent}’- thousand m numbers Bombay' knous no nig- 
gardliness and has perhaps made the best reputation for hospitality and 
minute attention to details The atmosphere m v Inch the deliberations 
began was suddenly changed by the friendly attitude of a leading Muslim — 
Dr Abdul Latif of Hj'derabad (Deccan) uho had been Avorking out the 
plans of Pakistan for some time, and uho suddenly came out vuth a criticism 
of the non-possumus attitude of the Muslim League, on the question and 
suggesting that the League should give up the demand of Pakistan and ad- 
dress Itself to the question of National Government Letters passed betueen 
him and the President of the Congress in ■nliich tlie latter reiterated the 
position that whatever was stated by the Congress Working Committee in 
Delhi recognizing the right of a territorial unit to self-determination, remained 
intact and was not disturbed or discounted bj’’ the Allahabad Resolution 
opposing Pakistan, moved by Pandit Jagat Narain Lai Gandhi himself 
passed a note to a common friend who came with an enquiry after a conver- 
sation with Mr Jinnah to the effect that the offer made by the Congress 
President to the British that they might transfer authority to any commu- 
nity (Muslim League to take over the National Government) was not merely 
ihetoneal but was seriously meant Nor was the Congress in any indecent 
haste or unnecessary hurry to inaugurate Mass Civil Disobedience before 
fully exploring the last chance of a peaceful and friendly settlement by a 
talk with the Viceroy and if necessary by addressmg China and America, 
the other members of the United Nations, on the subject 

^ clause relating to the residuary powers is but the virtual repetition of a re- 
Tahi r Working Committee in July 1931 on the eve of the 2nd Round 
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the strict constitutional meaning of the ‘ term’, Sir Stafford piled up a number 
of untruths and half-truths which greatty redounded to his discredit and 
" made his Avhilom friends and admirers, his sworn enemies The same lies 
ncrc taken up by statesmen, ]ournahsts, authors and propagandists and were 
being spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Europe to America, 
from Parliament to Congress, from platform to pulpit Politicians copied it. 
Bishops and Archbishops solemnized it and evangelists gave it out as Gospel 
truth Let us hear what Shaw has to saji^ on such lies 

“ Now vhen a he is popular, — all fairy tales of miracles are, — ^it 
' IS impossible to overtake it once it gets a start However often and 
authoritatively it may be disproved, ignorant people keep repeating it 
and journalists keep copying Irom one another until they cease to want 
tQ^beheve it Then, and not till then, it dies a natural death But the 
death is a very lingering one It may easily last a century and a half, 
if I may judge from the number of lies found out and exposed m my 
boyhoud which are still rampant at the end of my long life 

“ The Lord i\Ielbourne who gmded Queen Victoria when she came 
to the tlironc, is reputed to have set his back to the door at a meeting 
of his Cabinet and said. ‘ I don’t care what damned he we must tell, 
but not a man of you shall leave this room imtil we have all agreed to 
tell the same damned he ’ Whether this tale be true or not, the most 
honest statesman has to govern the people by tellmg them what it is 
good for them to behove whether it is true or not If it is pioved to be 
false next week, it will not matter in England, as the English people 
never remember a jiolitical speech longer than the interval between the 
morning pajiers and the evening ones ” 

But Gandlu vas neither a statesman noi a journalist, neither a scurvy 
politician nor a deJ>igning propagandist He is a prophet and philosopher, 
a moral man in an immoral society His plan is to meet untruth with truth, 
to overcome darkness by light, to conquer death tlirough life He is firmly 
convinced that “an adjustment of social conflict caused by the disproportion 
of power m society will hardly result m justice as long as the disproportion 
lasts ” His ultimate purpose is to find “ political methods which will offer 
the most promise of achieving an ethical, social goal for society He therefore 
began his campaign late in April 1942 “ Whatever the consequences, 

therefore, to India, her real safety and Britain’s too lies in orderly and timely 
British vuthdrawal from India ” That was the remedy to the disproportion 
m pov er which lay at the root of all the ills m the world Nor was this the 
first time that Gandhi had suggested such a withdrawal In making his 
rejoinder to one of ]\Ir Amery’s provoking speeches delivered m the Com- 
mons on April 22, 1941 regarding the need for agreement amongst the 
political parties in India, Gandhi said “ Why do not British statesmen 
admit that it is after all a domestic quarrel Let them withdraw from India 
and I promise that the Congress and the League and all other parties will 
find It to their interest to come together ” Gandhi felt “convinced that the 
British presence is the incentive for the Japanese attack ” “I am convinced 
that the time has come for the British and the Indians to be reconciled to 
complete separation from each other ” “Complete and immediate orderly 
withdrawal of the British from India at least in reality will at once put 
the Allied cause on a completely moral basis 

“ The first condition of British success is the undoing of the wrong ” 

“ I ask every Briton to support me in my appeal to the British at this 
hour to retire from every Asiatic and African possession 
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Mass Civil Disobedience, it ^Yas only to strengthen the ground under their 
feet He himself intended UTiting to President Roosevelt and the General- 
issimo in Chungking 

Gandhi spoke after the resolution vas passed Verily Gandhi spoke 
like a prophet in a moment of inspiration, full of fire, purifying by its flames, 
but consuming by its contact, rising from the sordid depths of politics to 
the sublime heights of liumanity, fellowship on earth and of peace and 
goodwill to manland, — m a world — ^full of the spirit Divine Indeed he 
spoke as the great leveller up of the nations, the friend of the poor, the 
uplifter of the depressed and the emancipator of the enslaved He spoke 
in the spirit of the famous w ords of Abraham Lincoln “ With malice toward 
none, vith charity for all, vith firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we arc in to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace amongst ourselves and with all 
nations ” 

Gandhi spoke really as the chief servant of the Nation and as such ap- 
pealed to the United Nations not to miss the opportunity of a lifetime. As 
such too, he called on all Indians to feel and behave as Free men and had a 
word to say to the Press and the Princes, to the students and the teachers, 
to Government servants and the public. 

“ I take up my task of leading you m this struggle, not as jour 
commander, not as your controller, but as the humble servant of you 
all and he who serves best becomes the chief among them. I am the 
chief servant of the Nation that is how I look at it,” declared Gandhi 
and in winding up his speech, he added “ I w ant to share all tlie shocks 
that you have to face ” 

Gandhi recited the substance of the foreign criticism of lus movement by 
saying that he “ knew he had forfeited the privilege of the friendship and 
the trust of many of his friends, in India and abroad so much so that they 
had then begun, some to doubt lus wisdom, and others even to doubt his 
honesty 


“ My wisdom is not such a treasure that I cannot afford to loose, 
but honesty is a precious treasure to me ” 

“ I must suppress the voice within me That voice tells me that I 
shall have to fight against the whole world, and stand alone; it also 
tells me, ‘ you are safe, so long as you stare the w'orld in the face, al- 
though the world may have bloodshot eyes Do not fear that w orld 
but go ahead with the fear of God in you’ I want to live the whole 
span of my life But I do not think I shall live so long IVhen I am 
gone, India will be free and not only India wull be free, but the whole 
world will be free ” 

He ^doubted whether England or America w’as fiee as he understood fi:e*edom 
and as he would interprete the freedom he had seen and experienced 

“ What crime has the Congress committed in demandmg Indepen- 
dence of India today 9” asked Gandhi. 

“ Is it wrong to do so, is it right to distrust that organization 
I hope England w^on’t do it I hope it won’t be done by the President 
of the United States, and by the Chinese Generalissimo, Marshal 
Chiang-Kai Shek, who is still fighting desperate battles with Japan for 
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^vithdra'wal of British domination and so every Englishman in 
India can convert himself into a friend , ‘ withdraw ’ means 
‘ withdraw as masters 

that ‘ there is no room left for negotiations in the proposal for 
withdrawal ’ , Gandhi did not say “ there is no room left in the 
proposal for withdrawal or negotiation,” as was alleged by 
Government, 

(8 ) that the real answer to the demand for an agreement of all- the groups 
IS furnished in Gandhi’s statement “ You do not need the consent^ 

' of a slave to free him The slave often hugs the chains of slavery ” 
If part of India so hugs, it does not mean that the whole of India 
should remam enchained Congress contends that the objecting 
part as well as the demanding part must both be freed alike and 
at once, 

( 9 ) that Britain’s withdrawal -will give a reality to India’s internal 
situation and bring together the various groups in union and 
fellowship, 

(10) that this step may itself lead to a most honourable peace all round 
In making these startling statements and demands of the British, 
Gandhi v as only “ thinking aloud ” as he himself stated in one of his articles 
Later on, on 5 - 7 - 42 , he Avrote “ I had not given expression to the whole 
idea m my mind It is not my nature to work out and produce a finished 
thing all at once’” He makes a statement of Himalayan heights. Pacific 
depths and terrestrial guths His critics pick a stone here or a drop there or a 
cloud clseuhcre and take them for' the whole These scmtiUations of a soul 
undimmed by the smoke-screen of strategy and diplomacy, were too dazzhng 
not only to the Imperialist rulers that held sway over India but even to some 
of Gandhi’s own colleagues Not that there were radical differences between 
one group and another, but the approach of the two wmgs differed as spirit 
differs from intellect The events at the Allahabad session of the All-India 
Congress Committee (April-May 1942 ) as has already been pointed out, 
revealed these differences in approach and attitude Gandhi’s absence 
from that momentous session added greatly to the difficulties Nor did the 
difficulties disappear in the succeeding months Although Gandhi’s wording 
was not accepted at Allahabad by the Workmg Committee, yet the spirit 
of Gandhi won in that the Working Committee and the A I C C decided 
upon adoptmg an attitude of non- violent nbn-co-operation against aninvadmg 
Japanese army Professor Coupland’s comment that “ Pandit Nehru, 
it appeared, had protested that the whole tenour of Gandhi’s draft was 
in favour of Japan and revealed a belief that the Axis powers would win the 
war ” — a view earlier presented by Government in their brochure on 
“Congress Responsibility for August Disturtbances” is entirely misplaced 
Drafts are for criticism No draft is perfect nor final and its interpretation 
is the more difficult in the absence of the author during discussions It 
is well kno^vn how a convocation of critics sat over the first lines of Goldsmith’s 
“ Traveller ” 

“ Remote, -unfiiended, melancholy, slow ” 

And too, what Jawaharlal said was that the wording was apt to be 
interpreted m a particular manner The draft of a telegram is scrutinized 
in a variety of ways and examined from the standpoint of various misinterpre- 
tations One such misinterpretation was' contemplated and sought to be 
guarded against by Jawaharlal It was the legitimate function of the 
Working Committee thus to scrutinize all drafts Nor was the Professor 
correct in saying that “ Pandit Nehru had surrendered. (Vol II, p. 298 ) 
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The Working Committee had a long session in July ’42 from the 6th to 
the 14!th It met in a tense atmosphere in which conflict prevailed m an 
unusual measure Time and again unorthodox members of the Working 
Committee were thrown helplessly back on the Gandhian cult A storm 
raged in the breast of one and all, on the eve of the great deeision of August 
for which the July deliberations had paved the way Certain broad conclu- 
sions, however, were common to both wings India in bondage enfeebles 
hei for her own defence, apart from being an evil in itself For the safety 
of the world as well as for the ending of Nazism, Fascism, Militarism and 
Imperialism, British Rule in India must end forthwith Neither the pursuit 
_of the pohey of non-embarrassment of Britain m this war (1939 Sept, to 
1940 Oct ) nor the studied moderation of India’s protest through a campaign 
of Individual Civil Disobedience, (1940 Oct to 1941 Oct ), had stirred the 
conseience of Britain On the contrary the failure of Cripps’ Mission led 
to a rapid and widespread increase ofill-will towards Bntam which, the 
Working Committee feared, would lead in turn to a passive acceptance 
by the Indian people of Japanese aggression It could only be neutralized 
. and converted into positive goodwill towards Britain by helping India to 
feel the glow of freedom Noi did the communal differences have a chance of 
settlement so long as the third party continued to exercise domination 
The proposal of withdrawal of British Government was meant to be carried 
out ivith goodwill which m its turn would help the formation of a Provisional 
Government An earnest appeal was made to the British Government to 
accept the proposal 

India was really at cross roads 

The resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardlia in the 
second week of July, was one which, though it had not taken the country by 
surprise, was at the same time based upon policies and principles seemingly 
opposed to those by which the Woiking Committee had sworn duiing the 
previous three years The Congress had always avowed sympathy with 
the democratic powers and therefore, with the United Nations engaged m 
the war, and expressed in clear terms their antipathy to Fascism and Nazism 
and in pursuance of this policy, the Working Committee had scinipulously 
adopted an attitude of non-embarrassment of the British m this war The 
Wardha Resolution, however, appeared to be capable of being interpreted 
in the opposite way For one thing, it was stated by lesponsible men that 
for India to engage Bntam now in a non- violent campaign, would be practically 
extending an invitation to Japan to invade the country and would be a 
leversal of the pohey of non-embarrassment At first sight such an inter- 
pretation and sueh a criticism appeared plausible and therrfore the resolution 
must be examined with a view to reconcihng its wording with the past avowals 
of the Congress 

It IS tiue that the Congress had adopted the policy of non-embarrassment 
by postpomng its campaign of Civil Disobedience till November 1940, ^ e , 
for a year and two months since the outbieak of the war, and the reason was, 
as has been stated by the critics themselves, that it had sympathy ivith the 
democratic group of nations and hostility towards Fascism and Nazism 
It was stated when Individual Civil Disobedience was started on the slogan 
based upon freedom of speech, that it relaxed its adherence to the principle 
of non-embarrassment At the same time, however, the campaign of Civil 
Disobedience inauguiated m October 1940, was so methodical and so well- 
regulated that while, on the one hand, it might be regarded as a breach of the 
policy of non-embarrassment, on the other hand, it exposed itself to the 
criticism that it was an eyewash. The truth lay midway beL>veen the two 

H. C. Vol 11—22 
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from Dliond on the Madras-Bombay line, to Ahmednagar wliere they were 
lodged in a separate block of spacious halls in the Fort of Chand Bibi 

Why did the Congress make this grim resolve to give fight to the British 
when they were caught up m the meshes of this great World War II and when 
their fortunes were ever so low ? Why have Government taken this preci- 
pitous step nhich, they must have knorni, would set the prairie on fire’ 
Indeed it would not be incorrect to say that while the Congress had onlj 
gathered up the prame, it was the Government that ignited the fire and 
Tanned up a whole conflagration Franklj’^ the Congress found itself impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma From the end of the First World War when 
the melhfluous promises of self-determination for all nations and the uplift 
of backward nationalities proved to be but a jiious fraud in the counsels of 
Versailles From the manner in which President Wilson was then befooled 
and disillusioned by tiger Clemenccau of France and wizard Lloyd George, 
of Wales, to the day on which Sir Stafford Cripps turned his back on India 
(12-4-1942) and concocted a series of half-truths and untruths in justification 
of his breaking off Ins pourparlers, it was all one continued story of broken 
pledges, artful dissimulation, and Government phrase-making The Con- 
gress realized from events that had taken place before the w ar, as w ell as 
from events during the war that Britain did not say what she meant and 
w'ould not do what she said The history of the Simon Commission, the 
Round Table Conferences and the Go\ emment of India Act iverc all consigned 
to the lunbo of oblivion There remained the insults of the war-time staring 
the Congress and all citizens of self-respect, m the face It was obvious that 
production of w'ar material, of food and clothing, of shippmg and of numerous 
chemicals could be increased tw o to tenfold and new industries could be esta- 
blished But it became evident at the very first meeting of the Indian Defence 
Council and of the Eastern Group Supply Council that their one aim and purpose 
was to prevent the manufacture of goods m India which might affect those 
product by Australia or Canada This wasnottheopmionofpohticiansbutof 
Indian industrialists as well and if proof were wanted, proof was found later 
■in the decision of America and Britain to shelve the helpful recommendations 
<of the Grady Mission Labour and Industry could be diverted from then 
path of profit-makmg, and help in increasing production without any ex- 
pansion of plant, if only the patriotic motive w'as superadded to the busi- 
ness ins'tmct As Edgar Snow pointed out m July 3942, “plans for nionng 
and decentralizing factories from fhreatened areas and of rationahzmg the 
Industrj’- along the hnes suggested by the Grady I^Iission, could be realized 
Refugees and tmemploj-^ed in the villages could be trained and taught to 
help to make war goods as in China Students and the educated could be 
brought into defence services instead of recruitment being limited chiefly 
to the so-called martial races wuth a high percentage of illiterates Conscrip- 
tion might be introduced and military framing given on a vast scale Poli- 
tical training could be used to strengthen the morale among both soldiers 
and civilians aware of the newly- won freedom to defend Instead of workers 
Heemg from jobs as happened in Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere, at the 
first sign of alarm, they w'ould, so the theory goes, stand at theur posts as 
proud citizens of Free India Instead of non-violent resistance opposing 
necessary defence measures, people could organize help to carry out measures 
under Indian leadership India would lift up her head to shake off the 
inferiority complex and get m tune ivith the rest of the world ” 
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that was frightened, by the news of its sale to anothei dhohy or was India to 
prepare heiself for stern resistance against vthe tlireatened invasion and the 
tlireatening invadei ’ This is not a mattei of strategy It was no military 
affair, for India w'as a stranger both to stiategy and military tactics She 
had no weapons There was much loose talk about the time that Indians 
should offer guerilla fight against the Japanese But guerilla warfare could 
only be carried on with the aid of weapons and India had no weapons on the 
Viceroy’s own admission, for he stated that theie were not enough weapons 
111 the countr}’’ even for the trained armies Therefore, guerilla warfare was 
nil impossibility, apart from the larger question of violence and non-violence 
There vcre tiio courses open before the countiy, a stern psychological and 
moral resistance to the invader or a silent submission to the enemy The 
problem was, therefore, a psychological one and only a psychological approach 
V ould save the nation from the attitude of helplessness and impotence which 
has been nurtured in the country for over 150 years Here was India, the 
victim of an old and long-standmg aggression, which was asked silently to 
reconcile herself to it and, at the same time, heie was an invader threatening 
the invasion of the country against which the old aggressor wanted his victim 
to protest and to fight for all that India was woith Now, then, it came to 
this, that India must accept her past slavery uncomplainingly but must 
protest against the nev slavery with all her might and mam, and with all hei 
strength and spirit This vas a psychological impossibility To submit to 
past aggression breeds the spirit of submission to futme aggression as well 
If the fate of India was to be silent sufferance of the past encroachments 
upon her liberty, then the same fate would naturally be considered by Indians, 
long accustomed to the doctrine of pre-destmation, as dictating an equally 
silent reconciliation to the coming misfortunes of life Therefore, not to 
resist British aggression was to invite Japanese mvasion Really then, the 
Congress came to a conclusion which was just the reverse of the charge 
And this con elusion v as arrived at by judgmg'the problem not from the physieal 
standpoint, for that v ay India had no place or personality, no independent 
judgment or independent means, but by a psychological approach to it It 
vas not merely jisychological but ethical also in its character, for it was 
the man-in-thc-strcet, unsophisticated by English education and the prizes 
and preferments that it brought in its tram, that had to answer the 
Congress and his answer was plain, namely that aggression was aggression 
A\hether it vas old or new and there could be no thought of lesisting the 
new aggression -while the soul of man -vyas being stirred to its very depths m 
protest against the old This is the reply to those that ask the question 
whether the Congress has not betrayed its own avowals and pimciples 
Non-embarrassments^ IS very good, but non-embarrassment cannot be 
unilateral The Congress strove its best not to embarrass Britain but 
Britain w'as continually embarrassing the country and the most difficult of 
these embarrassments arose with the tlireats of enemy mvasion What should 
she do in this crisis She was impaled upon the horns of a dilemma and 
could not easily get nd of a difficult situation Avithout taking a firm and final 
decision 

But to the careful reader of the resolution who is not cairied away by 
the first impressions created in his mind by the repoitsthat had reached him, 
it was evident that the resolution of the Working Committee was not as yet an 
immediate call to arms The Committee had restated its case with the utmost 
scrupulousness and self-respect and had gone the length of “ pleading with 
the British Government ” to accept the higlily just proposal of the Congress 
The demand was that India should be rid of the incubus of foreign domination 
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message of XJnto Tina Lnit, I could not be gmlty of approving of 
Fascism or Nazism, -wliosc cult is suppression of the individual and his 
liberty 

“I invite lo rend my formula of ivilhdraval or ns it has been 
popularly called “ Quit India ” %\iili ibis bnckgrouiid. You may noJ 
read into it more than the confevt warrants I <'lairn to be a votary 
of Truth from my childhood It vas the most nalnral thing to me 
My prayerful search gave me the revealing maxim “ Truth is God ” in- 
stead of the usual one “ God is Truth ” Tliat maxim enables me to 
see God face to face as it vcrc I feel him jicrvndc every fibre of my 
being With this truth as witness between you and me, I assert that 
I would not have asked my country to invite Gnat Britain to withdraw 
her rule over India, irrcspcctiv'c of any demand to the contrary, if I 
had not seen at once that for the sake of Great Britain and the Allied 
cause, it was necessary for Britain boldly to jicrform the duty of free- 
ing India from bondage 

“By that supreme act of justice Britain would have taken away 
all cause for the seething discontent of India She will turn the growing 
ill-vvill into active good-will I submit that it is worfh all the battle- 
ships and airships that yom* wondcr-worlving engineers and financial 
resources can produce 

“ I know that interested propaganda has filled vour cars and eyes 
with distorted vision of the Congress pocilion I have been painted as 
a hypocrite and enemy of Brifnm muhr disguise M> demonstrable 
spirit of accommodation has been desu-ibcd as my inconsistency, prov'- 
ing me to be an utterly unreliable man I am not going to burden this 
letter wath proof m support of my assertions If the credit I have 
enjoyed in America v\ill not stand me in good stead, nothing I maj 
argue m self-defence vull carry conviction 

“ You have made common cause with Great Britain. You cannot 
heretofore disovni responsibility for anything that her representatives 
do m India You will do a grievous v\Tong to the Allied cause, if you 
do not sift the truth from the chaff wliilst there is j ct time Just think 
' of It Is there anything v\Tong in the Congress demanding uncondi- 
tional rccogmtion of India’s independence ? It is being said - “ But 
tius IS not the time” We say “this is the psychological moment 
for that recognition For then and then only can there be irresistible 
opposition to Japanese aggression It is of immense value to the Allied 
cause if it IS also of equal v'aluc to India 

“ I want you to look upon the immediate recognition of India’^ 
Independence as a measure of first class magnitude “ 

Edgar Snow ’s vuew was that Americans “ did not still rcalwe how deci- 
sive India could become against us Tlic country is larger than all tlie ter- 
iitory yet conquered by Germany It has twice the Navi Empire’s man- 
power Its resources are tremendous With the exception of Britain, 
Australia and Russia, it constitutes the sole remaining, allied Industrial 
base and as a consequence of its being outside the Western Hemisphere, it 
19 our last bastion in South Eastern Asia ” 

Then he recognizes how of such a vast country and stupendous natmn 
Gandhi is the leader-man “ Oddly enough, it was the Viceroy who 
finally convinced me that I could not delay any longer my visit to Gandhi ” 

“ The Congress ” said the Viceroy, “ is nothing but Gandhi It was and 
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The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring about a 
solution of the communal tangle But this has been made impossiWe by tiie 
presence of the foreign Power whose long record has been to pursue relentlessly 
the policy of divide and rule Only after the ending of foreign domination 
and intervention, can the present unreality give place to reality, and the 
people of India, belonging to all groups and parties, face India’s problems 
and solve them on a mutually agreed basis The present political parties, 
formed-chiefly -with a view to attarct the attention of and influence the British 
Power, will then probably cease to funetion For the first time in India’s 
history, reahsation wifl come home that piinces, jagirdars, zamindars, and 
■propertied and monied classes, drive their wealth and property from the 
u orkers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially power 
and authority must belong On the withdrawal of British B,ule in India, 
responsible men and women of the country will come together to form a 
Provisional Govermuent, lepiesentative of all important sections of the people , 
of India, which will later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent Assembly 
can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for the government of 
India acceptable to all sections of the people Representatives of Free 
India and representatives of Great Britain will confer \ogether for the 
adjustment of future relations and for the co-operation of the two countries 
as allies in the common task of meeting aggression It is the earnest desire 
of the Congress to enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
umted will and strength behind it 

In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British Rule from India, 
the Congress has no desu’e whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or the 
Alhed Powers in their prosecution of the war, or m any way to encourage 
aggression on India oi; increased pressure on China by the Japanese or any 
other Pover associated with the Axis group Nor does the Congress intend 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied Powers The Congress is 
therefore agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of the Allies m India, 
should they so desire, in older to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression, and to protect and help China 

The proposal of withdiawal of the British Power from India was never 
intended to mean the physical Avithdrawal of all Britishers from India, and 
certainly not of those who would make India their home and live there as 
citizens and as equals with the others If such withdrawal takes place with 
goodwill, it would lesult in establishing a stable Provisional Government > 
m India and co-opeiation between this Government and the United Nations 
in resisting aggression and helping China 

The Congress realises that there may be risks involved m such a course 
Such risks, however, have to be faced by any country in order to achieve 
freedom and, more especially at the present critical juncture, in order to 
save the country and the larger cause of freedom the work! over from far 
greater risks and perils 

While, therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the national 
purpose, it wishes to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in so far as 
IS possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United Nations 
The Congress would plead "with the British Power to accept the very reasonable 
and just proposal herein made, not only in the interest of India but also that 
of Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations proclaim 
their adherence 

Should, however, this appeal fail, the Congress cannot view without 
the gravest apprehension the continuation of the present state of affairs, 
involving a progressive deterioration m the situation and weakenmg of India’s 
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the high quality of Indian workmen He further discussed liow Indian 
recruits and equipment would be better still if only ~ the deadlock between 
Indian National Congress and British Government could be solved. 

Let it be remembered that the Grady Report was almost entirely a 
wartime project, namely, a quick creation of war industries in India and not 
mainly concerned with post-war industrial development The worst ap- 
prehensions of the Indian public proved, howevei, only too true for in 
November (1942) Government sources at Washington said that the Grady 
Report on India was laid aside pending other developments and no 
action was taken thereafter The decision followed two months of 
inter-departmental discussion of the Report by experts ^^om the 
Navy and the State Departments, the Board of Economic^ Warfare 
and other departments It, therefore, was no consolation to India 
that a vast amount of material, time and shipping which might have 
been applied to the fulfilment of the projects which Mr Grady recom- 
mended, had been used instead for direct action against the enemy on all 
fronts One of the major benefits India should derive from fronts was the 
eventual assurance of a large amount of shippmg, particularly by the shorter 
Mediterranean routes Indeed officials m Washington said that “ the United 
Nations used on war fronts different kinds of equipment than would be used 
for the development of the Grady recommendations and that the United 
States Government Departments highly approved of nearly all aspects 
of the Grady report,” Suddenly it was decided that the time, energy and 
materials, particularly of shipping must be diverted from India for “ war 
companies ” 

Finally in the great tragedy that overtook the evacuees on their return 
from Burma, preferential treatment was given to many Whites while 2 lakhs 
of Indians were left to their fate and to unendurable privations on their way 
to India This as well as the sorry w^ay in which Burma, Malaya and Singa- 
pore were defended, left no doubts in the minds of Indians that India’s 
defence could not be safely left in the hands of the British and that if India 
should prevent the Japanese mvasion or have to fight it, it was only a National 
Government that could appeal to the mind and heart of the Nation and enlist 
Its full support, material and moral m the cause of National Defence 

Was India then to sit with folded hands waitmg for a Hercules to come, 
whose reputed strength, however, had on more than one occasion already 
failed or was she to bestir herself betimes and look about and seek out the best 
help both from within and from abroad And although the vast bulk of 
the population would trust to the development of their own internal strength 
and spirit, still not a few were there, yearning for external mtervention — 
notably by America The hopes created hy Col Johnson in April, 1942, 
had not as yet died down The fear of internecine warfare between commu- 
nities though visualized by a leader like ,Jinnah was, the Congress knew, 
out of the question and as Edgar Snow put it “ Only an incrediWe capacity 
for self-deception could prevent us from recognizing the imperative necessity 
of making every effort immediately to release all possible power and responsi- 
bility to Indians except where it is demonstrably incompatible with the 
Defence requirements of the Allies ” 

None of these considerations appealed to Britain Her pride"^ and 
prestige were offended at the thought of a subject nation castmg off their 
wonted servility and submissiveness and beat the trumpets of war. It 
would hurt their sense of power and superiority to receive an ambassador 
of Peace from a body that had threatened war The Ukase went forth that 
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Johnson set foot in Delhi on April 3, 1942 It is not India that entreats 
America but it is America that appeals to India to put forth India’s best 
effort on the side of the democratic nations In the first Woild War, (1914-18) 
when Mi’S. Besant had sent Mr and Mbrs Hotchner to President Wilson to 
plead India’s case, Mr Montagu grew red with rage but in 1942 Col Johnson, 
the personal envoy of President Roosevelt, addressed India saying, 

“ Oh good peole of India, give us your confidence, as we ivill give 
you ours ” 

It IS for Britain and America to influence each other in the direction 
of effecting speedily and in the fullest measure, India’s emancipation from 
the grip of ^e British and, latterly, from that of ‘ the Anglo-American 
Commonwealth ’ That would secure victory for the Allies and save Britain 
and India much avoidable misery and bind them together by indissoluble 
ties of mutual Mgard 

The lapse of wellnigh two months since this resolution was passed 
and tlie events that happened during this interval left no alternative to the 
A I C C that met in Bombay to approve of and endorse the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution and pass it m substantially the same language though 
with small differences ih the nature of emphasis and clarification. 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE A I C C ON AUGUST 7 & 8 

1942 IN BOMBAY 

On the Recommendation of the Working Committee 

“ The All- India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made to it by the Working Committee in their 
resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent events, including the 
development of the w’ar situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen 
of the British Government, and the comments and critieisms made in India 
and abroad The Committee approves of and endorses that resolution and 
IS of opinion that events subsequent to it have given it further ]Ustification, 
and have made it clear that the immediate ending of British rule m India is 
an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the cause 
of the United Nations The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively less capable of defending herself 
and of contributing to the cause of world freedom 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration of the 
Situation on the Russian and Chmese fronts and conveys to the Russian and 
Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in defence of their 
freedom This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive 
for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of aggression, to examme 
the foundations of the policy so far pursued by the Allied Nations, which have 
led to repeated and disastrous failure It is not by adhering to such aims 
and policies and methods that failure can be converted into success, for paS't ex- 
perience has shown that failure is inherent in them These policies have been 
based not on freedom so much as on the domination of subiect and colonial 
countries, and the continuation of the imperialist tradition and method 
The possession of empire, instead of adding to the strength of the ruling Power, 
has become a burden and curse India, the classic land of modern imperialism, 
has become the crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will Britain 
and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa be 
filled with hope and enthusiasm The ending of British rule in this country 
is thus a vital and immediate issue on which depend the future of the war 
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HOW TO CRUSH NATIONAT, MOVEIvTKNTS ! 

AMAZING DISCLOSURES 
Confidential Official Documents 
For Mobilizmg Anti-Congress Elements 

I have had the good fortune to have friends who have supplied me with 
titbits of national importance such as I am presentmg to the public herewith, 
ftlahadev Desai reminds me that such an occasion occurred some seven years 
ago when a friend had unearthed the famous Hallet Circular. Such was 
also an occasion when the late Swami Shrddhanandji was given an important 
document though not of the sensational character as the Hallet Circular or 
Sir Frederick Puckle’s very interestmg production and that of his heutenaut 
Shri D, C. Das. The pity of it is that the cuculars n ere secret They must 
thank me for giving the performance as wide a pubhcity as I can. For it is 
good for the public to Imow to what lengths the Government can go m their 
attempt to suppress national movements, however innocent, open and above 
board they are Heaven knons how many such secret mstructioiis have 
been issued vhich have never seen the light of day. I suggest an honourable 
course. Let the Government by all means influence public opimon m an 
open manner and abide by its verdict The Congress will be satisfied with a 
plebiscite or any other reasonable manner of testmg public opinion and imder- 
fcake to accept the verdict That is real democracy. Vex popuh vex dei 

Meanwhile let the public know that these circulars are an additional 
reason for the cry of Quif India, which comes not from the bps, but the 
achmg hearts of milUons. Let the masses know that there are many other 
ways of earning a Iivmg than betraymg national interests Surely it is no 
part of their duty to lend themselves to the very questionable methods as 
evidenced by Sir Frederick Puckle’s instructions 

Bombay, 6-8-'42 M. K Gandhi 


CONFIDENriAL EXPRESS LETTER 

^No. 28/26/42. 

Government of India 

Department of Information and Broadcastmg 

New Delhi, the 17th July, 1942 

Sir Frederick Puckle, K.C I E , C S I., ICS, 

Secretary to the Government of India 

The Chief Secretaries to all Provmcial Governments and Chief Com- 
missioners, Delhi, Ajmer-Memara, Baluchistan and Coorg 

We have three weeks until the meetmg of the AU-Indm Congress Com- 
mittee at Bombay on August the 7th During this time the matter is mamly 
a problem of propaganda to mobilize opinion agamst the concrete proposals 
contained m the Congress Resolution and against the threat with which the 
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An mdependent India would gladly join such a World Federation 
and co-operate on an equal basis with other nations in the solution ot 
international problems 

Such a Federation should be open to all nations who agree with its 
fundamental principles In view of the war, however, the Federation must 
inevitably, start with, the Umted Nations Such a step taken now will 
have a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, 
and on the peace to come 

The Committee legretfully realises, however, that despite the tragic 
and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that overhang the world, 
the governments of few countries are yet prepared to take this inevitable 
step towards World Federation The reactions of the British Government 
and the misguided criticisms of the foreign press also make it clear that -even 
the obvious demand for India’s independence is resisted, though this has 
been made essentially, to meet the present peril nnd to enable India to defend 
herself and help China and Russia m their hour of need The Committee 
IS anxious not to embarrass m any way the defence of China or Russia, whose 
freedom is precious and must be preserved, or to jeoparadise the defensive 
capacity of the United Nations But the peril grows both to India and these 
nations, and inaction and submission to a foreign admmistration at this stage 
is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and 
resist aggression, but is no answer to that growing peril and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations The earnest appeal of the Working 
Committee to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met with no 
response, and the criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an 
Ignorance of India’s and the world’s need, and sometimes even hostility 
to India’s freedom, which is sigmficant of a mentality of domination and 
racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a proud people conscious of 
their strength and of the justice of their cause 

The A I C C would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest 
of world freedom, renew this appeal to Britamandthe United Nations 
But the Committee feels that it is no longer justified in holding the nation 
back firom endeavouring to assert its will agamst an imperialist and autho- 
ritarian government which dominates over it and prevents it from function- 
ing in its own interest and m the interest of humanity The Committee 
resolves, therefore, to sanction for the vindication of India’s inalienable right 
to freedom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non- violent 
lines on the widest possible scale; so that the country might utilise all the 
non-violent strength it has gathered during the last twenty-two years of 
peaceful struggle Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the 
nation in the steps to be taken 

The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangeis 
and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and 
to hold together under the leadership of Gandhiji, and carry out his instruc- 
tions as disciplined soldiers of Indian freedom They must remember that 
non-violence is the basis of this movement. A time may come when it may 
not be jiossible to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our people, 
and when no Congress Committees can function. When this happens, 
every man and woman, who is participatmgin this movement must function 
for himself or herself within the four corners of the general instructions issued 
Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide 
urg in g him on along the hard road where there is no resting place and which 
leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India 
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(c) Note misrepresentation of the Cripps Proposals which promised to 

India the choice of Dominion Status or Independence as soon as 
victory was won 

(d) Note that the Congress have made no attempt whatever to solve 

the “ Communal tangle ” On the contrary, for the suggestion 
that it was possiblfe to come to terms with the Muslim League 
Rajagopalachan has been forced to resign from the Congress 

(e) Note the statement that there is a widespread ill-will towards 

British and satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms, Sucli 
satisfaction is confined to Congressmen, and if there is ill-will, it 
has been intentionally fostered by the Congress, who, if they had 
been serious in their protestation of sympathy with the cause of the 
United Nations, could have swung the opinion the other way 

(f) Note claptrap about transferring power to workers coming from 

the Congress, a purely authoritarian body in its organisation 
and dominated by big business and the middle classes The 
workers m any case are at present unfrancliised and they certain- 
ly cannot be enfranchised m time for them to have any influence 
on a provisional war government 

3 Concrete proposals m the form m which they are stated in the Reso- 
lution are vague and impracticable They mainly amount to a “cock-eyed” 
version of the Cripps Proposals these were democratie, they envisaged a gene- 
ral election m order to secure representative legislatmes, a Constitutent 
Assembly democratically elected, and the free diseussion of proposals for the 
future constitution They provided m fact to use Gandhi’s term for the 
“ orderly withdrawal ” of British Power There is nothing democratic 
about the Congress proposals They seem to envisage the handing over of 
power to a provisional Congress Government, which shall then itself decide 
what future arrangements are necessary Note that British rule is first to be 
withdrawn , aftei that a provisional Government is to be foimed What is. 
to happen in the interval ^ How and by whom is the provisional Govern- 
ment to be formed, and under what constitution will it fundtion The Con- 
gress has taken no steps to secure support from other rmportant elements 
and these elements will not consent to authority being handed over to 
Congress even temporarily The scheme must involve a long period — ^months 
at least of uncertamty during which if there is any authority m existence 
capable of carrying on King’s Government, it will be weak and uncertain 
During this period are the Japanese likely to remain inactive ’ The threat 
of Civil Disobedience is a direct invitation to the Japanese, but the accept- 
ance of the proposals by the British Government would create a situation 
which would be an equally open invitation to India’s enemies 

4 The proposals for co-operation in the war are negative A wish w 
expressed not, “ as far as it is possible to embarrass the war effort or to 
jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations There is no word 
of any resolve to fight to total war to the end alongside others This at- 
titude IS in harmony with Gandhi’s recent writings He has assumed that 
the establishment of national Government would be followed by the dis- 
bandment of the Indian army, and he has talked of India sending emissaries 
to the Axis The most he himself ever promised is permission for troops 
of the United Nations to stay and defend India without any promise of 
active aid in their task His latest pronouncement of July the 15th is as 
follows “ I can say that a jFree India will make common cause with the 
Ames, but I cannot say whether Free India will take part m this mihtansm 


/ 
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If Government entertaihed any hope of the A I C C throwing out the 
resolution of the Working Committee, the proceedings of tlie former proved 
them to he altogether wong. Nor was Government off its guard As 
subsequent events showed they had made all necessary preparations to 
combat the Congress movement from the very moment when the Working 
Committee lind passed their resolution m July at Wdrdha The meetin<T 
of the A. I C. C . they held, was but a concession to the Congress constitution^ 
The amendments to the Resolution were more or less of a formal nature 
and all of them v ere withdraAvn c\ccpt the one sponsored by the Communists 
This group had since sometime after Russia joined tiie Avar (June 1941) 
adopted the attitude of calling the War a People’s wai and urging participa- 
tion in War effort under instructions, as Avas Avidely believed, from their 
Headquarters in London They stood accordingly for efforts toAvards com- 
munal unitv and for helping the United Nations in India’s Defence The 
A I. C C resolution A\ns moved by Pandit JaA\ahnrlal Neliru and seconded 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai J Patel and was passed Avith but thirteen voting 
against (tA\clvc of aaIioiu aactc Communists and the thirteenth, the fatlier of a 
Coinimmist) 

To recall the thoughts and sentiments expressed by the speakers, 
AAOuld be not merely interesting but helpful m understanding the plan and 
purpose of the Congress decision JaA\nharlal Nclu-u m replying to the criti- 
cisms, explained hoAv Avhollv wrong A\erc the Communists and how the 
stand taken up by them a\ ns altogether a\ ithout mass support Tlie American 
and the British aucaa of AAar, he said, appeared to be determined by a count 
of the Tanks and Planes at their command But the real need of the hour 
A\as to shift the emphasis from the physical to the moral plane What 
mattered a\ as the popular support of the Asiatic and the African people foi 
the w nr on liand The flame that Avould be kindled by passing the resolu- 
tion of the day would illumine the darkened horizon right up from the 
Caucasus to Chungking Referring to the Commimal tangle he described 
hoAA the Congress liad c\ cn been denied the right to select its oAvn represen- 
tatiA'cs, for tlie T^caguc A\ould not IiaA^c a Muslim on the Congress Committee 
of negotiation This A\as an insult to the Congress and its President, — the 
Maulnna It might be that the Congress made mistakes in their attempts 
toAAards a settlement of the Commimal problem, but its conscience was 
clear, for the attcmjits that Avcrc made aa'ctc both strenuous and sincere and 
Ihcj AAcre all frustrated The resolution represented tlie Amice of India, 
thc Aoicc of oppressed humanity The Congress Avas m dead earnest about 
its demand, but the offer of co-operation embodied in its resolution could 
only be on terms of equality Avith the other free nations of the Avorld. India 
AAOuld not co-operate as a slave It A\as regrettable that the leaders of the 
West refused to think m terms of elemental changes Avhich moved humanity 
]\Ir. Churchill addressing the House of Rerprcsentatives at Washington still 
talked of the tA\ o brandies of the Anglo-Saxon race, marching in majesty, 
but, hoAvcver, thrillmg it miglit be to the Anglo-Saxon race, tlie fact remained 
that there aactc other Nationalities m the AAorld, and Asia at any rate was 
not going to tolerate such a picture. Indian nationalism itself had outlived 
its narrow limits of the earlier days and hitched itself to broader internation- 
alism Indians kncAV Avhat subjection Avas more than any one else They 
had suffered it for so long a period that they Avould throw off the shackles 
into the fire and emerge as a free people or be reduced to dust and ashes 

The Maulana referred to Ins offer at Allahabad of appointing a Com- 
mittee for negotiation aaoUi the League. In his final speech after the resolu- 
tion Avas passed,' he counselled patience and said that if they did not hasten 
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(2) Scene a cross road A sign-post pointing to VICTORY Two 
travellers . one says, “ which is the road to independence ?” other 
answers, “ come along with me The road to VICTORY leads to 
where you want to go ” 

(3) Hitler, Mussolmi, Tojo each with microphones each saying “ I -^ote 
for the Congress Resolution ” 


Sd/- F. H. RUCKLE, 

Secretary to the Government of India 


CONFIDENTIAL 


EXPRESS LETTER 


From 


To 


Government of Orissa 
Publicity Department 

No 895 (19) Pub 

Rai Sahib D C. Das, M A 

Deputy Secretary and Publicity Officer to Government 

All Collectors - / 

All Sub-divisional Officers 
Dated Cuttack, the 22nd July, 1942 

Sir, 

In continuation of my letter No 878(20) Pub. dated the 21st July, 1942, 
I am directed to forward a copy of Confidential express letter No 28/25/42 
of the 17th July, 1942, of the Government of India, Department of Informa- 
tion and Broadcastmg, and to request that immediate action may be taken 
to mtensify publicity on the lines suggested therein through all available 
channels wath the aim of securing opeiRy expressed and reasoned opposition 
to the scheme of the Congress Resolution in question from individuals of 
influence and important non-Congress organisations in your district/sub- 
divTSion The non-Congress Organizations, known to this department as 
existing m the Districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Ganjam are noted on the 
margin, Theie might be similar non-Congress Orgamzations in other 
districts and more such organizations m the Districts of Cuttack. Balasore 

and Ganjam besides the various War Com- 
mittees now functioning m the Province 
The non-Congress organizations may be 
requested to call meetmgs and pass resolu- 
tions on the lines suggested m India’s (sic) 
letter attached The resolutions passed 
should be given the wadest possible publicity 
through as many newspapers -as possible 
not only of this province but also of other 
provinces The services of the representa- 
tives of the United Press and Associated 
Press may also be utilised, as far as possible 
for the purpose The best w'ay by which 
individuals of influence of your area may 
express their opposition to ^ the scheme 
)! the resolution of the Congress will perhaps be to contribute articles to non- 


' Cuttack 

Onj a People’s Association 
Oriya Muhammadan Association 
Orissa Landholders’ Association 
All Oris<ia Bcnf^al Settlers’ 

Association Domiciled Bengalee’s 
\sM)riation Orissa Women’s 

l.oiguc of Sen ICC 
Balasore 

Onssa Miilowncrs’ Association 
Ganjam 

Ganjam Lnndholdcis’ Associa- 
tion All Onssa National Assocn- 
tion Andhra Maiidili Oriva 
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his existence Even if all the world’s nations opposed me, even if the 
whole of India tried to persuade me that I am wrong, I will go ahead — 
not for India’s sake alone, hut for the sake of the world ” 

Gandhi declared that Britain had given India the greatest provocations 
but in spite of all that^“ We won’t hit below the belt We have too far pro- 
gressed in real gentlemanly fashion We will not stoop to any such thing 
Concluding, Gandhi said, “ I have pledged the Congress and the Congress 
wiU do or die ” 

Gandhi dwelt at length upon the Hmdu-Muslim problem and said in 
clear terms “ I have no mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan What- 
ever happens, Pakistan cannot be outside Hmdusthan Let all of us strive 
for the Independence of India I am very impatient It is freedom for 
all, and not for any particular commumty we are striving for I whole- 
heartedly endorse the Maulana Saheb’s offer to the British that India be 
handed over to any community I would not be sorry if the authority is 
transferred to the Muslim masses for they are Indians after all India is 
the homeland of Indian Muslims The door is open for the Muslims They 
can capture the Congress and change its policy The Congress is a demo- 
cratic body Let the Hindus also Imow that they will have to fight for all 
including minorities. Let them be ready to lay down their lives for saving 
the lives of the Muslims It is the first lesson in Ahiinsa One must be 
tolerant towards his neighbour Let the Muslims and others also follow 
this advice 

“ It is going to be a mass struggle There is nothing secret about 
our plans It is an open campaign But yet see the circular of Puckle 
Saheb ^ It is utterly impossible to crush the Congress with the air of 
mushroom parties We are opposmg an Empire and ours is a straight 
fight Let there be no mistake about it, no confusion either There 
should be no subterranean activity Those who undertake under- 
ground ^activities will come to grief 

When Gandhi sat on the platform on the 8th August to loll out his 
meiasured periods of solemn advice to the people and equally solemn wammg 
to Government, he was not tmaware of the weak points in his armoury and 
came fully prepared with adequate protection agamst all possible attacks 
directed against them The Hindu-Mushm differences were the first and 
foremost of those points and when he was about to address the audience 
before him and the Government around him, he had the confidence of bemg 
able to negotiate A settlement with Mr Jinnah What he had up his sleeve 
was not known to the public The fact was that that very day, he had 
addressed a letter to Mr Jinnah with regard to what was aptly called the 
“ Interim arrangement durmg the war.” 

With regard to the interim arrangement, a writer named “ Candidus ” 
reproduced m the Times of India dated 19th August, the transcript of notes 
dictated to him by the late Mr Mahadev Desai, bemg extracts from corres- 
pondence between a Muslim citizen of Bombay and Gandhi a few hours 
before the arrests • 

LeUe? to Gandhi “ Today I had a friendly talk with M D - 
(Mr Mahadev Desai) about the statement of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
regardmg the handmg over of power to the Muslim League As I had 
doubts about the implications of that statement, I asked M. D to 


* Published later 
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“ We shall hold fast what we’ have ” we know that “grab and gieed ” 
<ire not the demons of a bye-gone age but are the guardian angels presiding 
over the Empire’s destinies ' 

I In India too, there eould be but one reaction and that related not to 
the past, but to the future The one political body which Britain herself 
had in time and out of time, praised for its strength, influence and importance, 
was put out of action and the people ■were provoked into forbidden paths 
The President of the Muslim League was supremely satisfied over the course 
of events and more than that, uith liis oun non-posmmus attitude, for had 
he not argued that the Congress movement w'as directed against the League 
and its demands, being meant to stampede the British into yielding to 
popular pressure m the country ’ The rest of the organizations, communal, 
Liberal and sectional, merely urged a revision of policy by Government, as 
repression was no ansuer to the legitimate Congress demand and as Govern- 
ment’^ precipitancy was leally uncalled for 

It looks as though the only other party, namely Government, did not 
feel happy over what they had done, for they wanted to divert public atten- 
tion from the feeling of horror roused in them by the first day’s events, by 
telhng them that the decision to arrest Gandhi and his collegues was a 
unanimous decision of the New Executive Council having on it eleven Indians 
and that though Messrs Aney and Sirkar were absent at the meeting of 
the Executive Council at w'hich the final decision was taken, yet they had 
acquiesced in the policy at earlier discussions It is strange indeed that 
such a claim should have been made w'hen later, on the floor of the Central 
Assembly, Mr Aney happened to make the statement that if he had been 
present at the final meeting he would certainly have opposed the decision, 
though m view of the later developments m the country he was convinced 
that such an opposition w'ould have been the blunder of his life Govern- 
ment further bruited it abroad that they were contemplatmg positive mea- 
sures m terms of the Cripps’ Proposals to Indiamzc the Viceroy’s Council 
and transfer further power to Indian hands, as an effective answer to the 
Congress challenge Government left no aspect of the problem untouched 
It was said that they were not neglectful of the possibility of a fast by Gandhi 
and that they had no intention to flinch from the course they had set until 
Congress leaders withdrew' their proposal of the mass movement 

The Government of India resolution 

This unanimous decision then was followed up by the Government of 
India resolution which was dated the eighth of August and must, therefore, 
be deemed as having been kept ready w'ell m time for publication m th6 
wake of the arrests The resolution opens (1) with a reference to “ the 
dangerous preparations by the Congress Party for unlawful and m some cases, 
violent activities, directed among other things to the interruption of com- 
munications and public utility services, the organization of strikes, tamper- 
ing with the loyalty of Government servants and interference with Defence 
measures, including recruitment The programme of the campaign was not 
as a matter of fact, worked out at all by the Working Committee and Gov- 
, emment went beyond their data w'hen the aforesaid charges were brought 
against the Congress at a time when no responsible Congressman was left 
outside to answer them 

Government next referred to the Congress demand as a demand which 
could not be discussed and “ the acceptance of which would plunge India 
into confusion and anarchy internally and would paralyse her effort m the 
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3 Gandhi said regarding the character and conduct of the movement, 
“ Let there be no secrecy Secrecy is a sin There should be no 

underground activity.” 

4 Addressing the students and Professors, Gandhi urged that 

“ they should imbibe the spirit of Freedom They should stand 
by the Congress and have the courage to say that they are for the 
Congress Should the emergency arise, they should abandon their 
occupation and careers ” 

5. Referrmg to Government servants, Gandhi’s advise was that 

“ there is no need for them immediately to resign but they should 
write to Government to say that they were with the Congress ” 

X 

On the part of Congressmen themselves, there was general unanimity 
of view on what must be done after the failure of the Cnpps’ Mission And 
if there was between Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru as well wholehearted 
agreement it would mean a perfect unanimity of opinion in the country 
between the old and the young, the pure Satyagrahi of the East and the 
realistic politician of the West It would not, however, be demed that there 
were differences of standpoint between the two, even earlier m regard to the 
July Resolution but they were easily bridged What the position was on 
9th June is given by Fischer in his A Week with Gandhi 

“ Neliru was now in complete agreement with Gandhi about the 
coming campaign He had hesitated to follow Gandhi, because he had 
hoped that President Roosevelt, or Chiang Kai-Shek or somebody else 
would intervene in the Indian situation, break the Anglo-Indian dead- 
lock and make organised opposition to the British ” 

Events, however, developed and with them, gentle differences later, on 
the Working Committee Resolution of July and the August Resolution of 
Bombay On the propriety of passing those resolutions at that juncture, 
there was an honest difference of opinion The wisdom of issuing an ultima- 
tum soon after Cnpps’ abrupt departure and of the withdrawal of His Majesty’s 
Government’s offer was seriously questioned To remain inactive, and m 
utter darkness after the failure of the Cnpps’ Mission was like allowing a 
boat to drift on the high seas without sails or rudder. But the view was 
piously held that if only we had patiently waited for five or six months, our 
terms would have been accepted and a revised offer issued by Government 
This Ignores the nature of the British people It was the late Lokamanya 
that held the view that whatever discussion or negotiation was possible or 
useful was so only before the British took the final step Once this step 
was taken, they would be adamant and brave any amount of resistance to 
It Ignoring this aspect of the matter, the dissentients argued that Gandhi 
made the biggest blunder of his life m a quarter of a century (1919-42) when 
he issued the ultimatum based upon an expectation of orderly fight, stage 
after stage He hoped to be able to build brick over brick m the wall of 
Indian resistance That would have been so, argued the opposition, if he 
had been left there as the first brick on which to build But he did not visual- 
ize or did not believe in the possibility of such an orderliness being ruled 
out of Court by the simultaneous and instantaneous arrests that the British 
Government had planned and carried out. Those who held such a view 
did not, for one moment, question the leadership of Gandhi But on a 
particular issue, a difference of opinion was expressed. They also admitted 
that though the Congress might have erred m judgment, the blow suffered 
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“ 111 the interests of securing then: on n doinuiancc, and xn pursuit 
of tlieir totalitarian policy, its leaders haie consistently impeded thi 
clforts to bring India to full nationhood ” 

Obviously ne are to understand tliat the Bntisli arc more interested m help- 
ing India* enjoy Self-Government than Congress I Restating the several stepc 
of Government policy in India, the Resolution concludes ivith the statement 
that 


“ The fullest opportimity for the attaimnent of Self-Government b\ 

the people of India has been guaranteed by His Jlajesty’s Government ' 

Has ever a creditor accepted m tlus •oorld the renewed guarantee of an e\o- 
sive decree-debtor as an additional safeguard for the recovery of his long- 
standing and overdue debt’ 

Apart from the Resolution, semi-official charges have been brought 
against the Congress and its leader, Gandhi, that they have recently reversed 
the order of thmgs m saying that comnumal unity could only follow Inde- 
pendence, not precede it as they had been urging all these tn enU'-tn o years 
But nhy do these critics forget that c\cn the slogan of communal unity’’ ivas 
raised m 1920-21, nhen there was a demand for Swaraj which was developed 
into a demand for Complete Indcpaidcnce in 1929? In requires nogreatin- 
sight to perceive that in a nation s progress, there arc no mathematical 
steps, tha^ the graduated progress outlmed by national reformers are meant 
for uiternal guidance and not for argument by external opponents who are 
hostile to all real progress That is not all A great national movement 
receives in its earlier stages nothing but contempt and indifTercnce from its 
opponents, later contumely and finally, counter-strategy Commmial tmitv 
was a good objective. IVhen its consummation was still afar, but when the 
time for the divine event was draw mg nigh, tlic matter is brought down from 
the place of the theoretical to the realm of the jiractical and receives a check' 
to its progress by mcasiues which are stunning and blows which are shatter- 
ing Thus it was that tlie communal claims which recened substantial 
support at the hands of Lord Mmto (1900-1909) became consohdated m the 
time of Montagu and when the processes of give and take appeared to be 
nearl}’’ reachmg fruition, the problem was made to assume a new shape al- 
together It is no more a question of religion, culture or laws, no longer a 
problem of percentages m services and Legislatures but it is the division of 
the coimtr}’’ into two separate Unions the bisecting of the child to suit the 
ends of mathematical justice IVlicn this clmiax of strategy and tactics is 
reached, through the influence of the third party m the country, when the 
fraternal loim of the Congress for the younger brother is makmg for UniU' 
the spirit of fairness and acconmiodation is feared by the one and mistaken 
for weakness by the other and the demand for fission is made to hold the 
field It IS under these trymg circimistances that Gandhi saw" as m a flash, 
that the third partj’’ must qmt India and that conunmial concord could 
onl}’^ follow his exit from the seats of power To accuse the Congress tliere- 
fore of shifting its long accepted position is to thrust responsibihty for one’s 
own want of fair-play on to the opponent's shoulders 

Fmally these critics and with them Govermnent have exaggerated tlie 
difficulty of effectmg constitutional changes in the midst of war The 
argument, one is afraid is overdone But Sir Stafford Cripps who was the 
first to cite it in favour of his own proposals, was at the same tmie not un- 
willing to put tlirough Parliament a measure to abrogate the Jaw tliat, a flue- 
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QUIT INDIA 
Origin 

In answer to the question “ Exactly when did the idea occur to you 
by Louis Fischer* on June 9, 1942, Gandhi said “ Soon after Cnpps ’ 
departure, I wrote a letter to Horace Alexander (a British friend of India) 
in reply to his letter to me Thereafter the idea possessed me Then began 
the propaganda Later I framed a resolution My first feeling was we need 
an answer to Cnpps’ failure What a diabolical thing the Cnpps’ Mission 
were without any redeeming feature • Suppose I ask them to go This 
idea arose from the crushed hope that had been pretty high in our mmds 
We had heard good thmgs about Cnpps from Jawaharlal and others Yet 
the whole mission fell flat How I asked myself — am I to remedy this situa- 
tion^ The presence of the British blocks our way It was during my 
Monday of silence that the idea was born m me ” 

The background of the Bombay Resolution which was substantially 
preceded by the Working Committee’s resolution passed in July 1942 at 
Wardha, is lucidly explained by Gandhi himself m his article headed ‘ To 
my American Friends’ and by Louis Fischer in his A Week with Gandhi 
and by Edgar Snow in an article which he had sent to the American Press 
m July after acquainting himself personally with all the facts of the situa- 
tion Here is Gandhi’s note published after his arrest 

“ As I am supposed to be the spirit behind the much discussed 
and equally well abused resolution of the Workmg Committee of the 
Indian National Congress on Independence, it has become ne^ssary 
for me to explam my position, for I am not unknown to you I have 
m America perhaps the largest number of friends in the West not 
even excepting Great Britam British friends knowing me personally 
are more discerning than the American In America, I suffer from the 
well-known malady called hero-workship Good Dr. Holmes, until 
recently of the Unity Church of New York, without knowing me per- 
sonally became my advertising agent Some of the mce things he said 
about me I never knew myself So I receive often embarrassmg letters 
from America expecting me to perform miracles Dr Holmes was 
followed much later by Bishop Fisher who knew me personally m 
India He very nearly dragged me to America but fates* had ordained 
, otherwise and I could not visit your vast and great country with its 
wonderful people Moreover, you have given me a teacher in Thoreau, 
who furmshed me through his essay on the Duty of Civil Disobe- 
dience, scientific confirmation of what I was domg in South Africa 
Great Britain gave me Ruskm, whose Unto This Last transformed 
me overmght from a lawyer and city-dweller into a rustic living away 
from Durban on a farm, three miles from the nearest railway station, 
and Russia gave me in Tolstoy, a teacher who furnished a reasoned 
basis for my non-violence He blessed my movement in South Airica 
' when it was still in its infancy and of whose wonderful possibilities I 
had yet to learn It was he who had prophesied m his letter to me 
that I was leading a movement which was destined to bring a message 
of hope to the down- trodden people of earth So you will see that I 
have not approached the present task in any spirit of enmity to Great 
Britain and the West ^ After having imbibed and assimilated thr:. 

* Vide "A Week with Gandhi" by Louis Fischer 
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invohmg issues that had ^\Tecked partj' governments m the past or had 
been kept on ice for years as no party government would tackle them. The 
Educational Bill and the Ino Electoral Reform measures that were being 
discussed from the point of %aew of national mterest and not of paiLy ran- 
cour were remarkable m themselves Controversial matters hke disLiibution 
of seats, proportional representation, cost of elections were all referred to 
Speakers’ Conference followmg the precedents of 1916 and 1924 and a per- 
manent Boundary Commission which from time to time could review move- 
ments of popidation was the most ongmal feature ofthi'-Bill. 

In Britam itself though the House of Commons of the >Var had been 
elected m 1935, the number of members returned m mterim elections was by 
the end of May 1944, 206 or more than 1/3 of the total number. “ Of these, ’ 
says the Times “ 128 have been elected during the war, 64 contested and 64 
uncontested ” 


Russian Commonwealth. 

It IS remarkable that Russia should have been able to undertake what 
is apparently a bold act of decentrahzation m the middle of the greatest war 
in history It carries mth it an mdication of Russia’s intention to develop 
along more democratic hues Perhaps the new Soviet Federation is designed 
to facilitate the creation of Puppet States in Eastern Europe which could 
eventually be mduced to vote themselves mto the U S S R. as ‘ mdependent ’ 
parts of the Russian whole ' Thus could small European States be alLacted 
towards the Russian ‘ power imit ’ while Moscow would have a very nice 
looking ahbt to save from accusations of annexation of Territories 

On June 9th, 1942 m his mterview with Loins Fischer, Gandhi said, 
“There is no half-way house betu e^ withdrawal and non-withdrawal. It 
is of course no complete physical withdrawal that I ask I shall insist, how- 
ever, on the transfer of pohtical power from the British to the Indian people.” 

It was not Australia, U SA , and Belgium alone that dared such con- 
stitutional changes durmg the war. In January 1944. the war situation 
became highly complex and Russia was desperately demanding a Second 
Front' The Teheran Conference among Churobill Roosevelt and Stalin 
had just been concluded and the USSR embarked upon revolutionarj' 
constitutional changes without any ado and implemented them forthwith. 
Under them the Federation left only cultural autonomy to the imits and 
the subumts of the Repubhc ' * - 

At the very moment India was executing its cottp d'etat against the 
Congress, the Australian Government was engaged m arranging a serious con^ 
stitutional change both in its mtemal structure and its external relations. 
A constitutional convention had unanimously agreed to grant increased 
powers to the Federal Government for post-war reconsli action It meant 
m the words of the Opposition m AusLiahan Parliament, that the people 
of Australia are shortty to be asked " to approve of a constitutional Revolu- 
tion ” Of the two Legislative measures contemplated, one is but to supply 
a Bill to TOlidate sections 2 and 6 of the IV'estminster Act, so that the Colo- 
nial Laws Yahdity Act of 1865 might not apply t(rinvahdate any Law passed 
by the Dommion Parliament and the fidl powers invested in the latter^ in 
rdation to Admuahty Courts, might be availed of. These are permissbe 
measures under the lYeslmmster Act which would not apply to a Dominion 
unless the Dominion Parhament adopted them by Act of its ov\ii. Hence the 
first Bill This would not only confer on AusLraha complete independence 
of Britain but enable her to gain frdl power to enact laws having extra- 
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IS still his organization Always it will be his until he dies It pivots en- 
tirely on Gandhi’s political genius 

With such a country and such a leader, it is no wonder if in a little over 
two decades, “ the Congress was also Indian Nationalism ” which the Vice- 
loy, says, Mr Edgar Snow, would not concede It is true that Gandhi 
speaks in epigrams and sometimes m enigmas as well His paradoxes and 
contradictions are intuitively imderstood by the Indians for Gandhi combines 
mysticism, metaphysics and tradition ” with “ political realism ” Indeed 
his cult of “Quit India ” must be so understood and interpreted “ The 
important thing to realize is, ” says Edgar Snow m his plea for ‘ Lose 
Empire, Win India ’ “ that however odd some of Gandhi’s utterances may 
seem to us, none of them invalidate him as the national leader Indeed 
they strengthen him with the Indian masses He is the man, he is the mind 
He is the great soul who, most Indians trust, adore and blindly obey, with 
what physical and moral courage they possess” 

If such a leader contemplated a coitp d ’eiaf for Indian Independence, 
it must have in addition a cause as well as a flag. The cause is furnished 
fay a series of antecedent circumstances which had for generations engen- 
dered distrust of the British in the Indian mind, wdiile the Flag is the flag 
of tlirce colours wuth the Charkha superimposed on them, indicating India’s 
adherence to purity and sacrifice and concern for the poor. One need not 
go so far back as the Charter Act of,1833/)r the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858 for a study of Britain’s broken pledges The doctrine of self-deter- 
mination of the first w'orld w'ar remained a nullity and was reduced even 
to a tragic farce in the Jallianw allabagh massacre which followed the Armis- 
tice of 1918. The question of Central Responsibility w'hich together with^ 
Federation and safeguards in the interests of India — ^the tliree beams erected 
m the Gandhi-In\m Pact, remained only in the Act of 1935 and even that 
was suspended after the outbreak of the 2nd World War of 1939 As if 
to add insult to injury when the Atlantic Charter of August 1940 was for- 
mulated on the high seas, Premier Churchill denied its applicability to India 
before the ink m which it was WTitten became dry. Finally came Cripps 
with his dramatic entry into the arena of Indian politics, and this quick 
change artist’s performance brought disaster and distress to India. Nor 
was there any prospect of India bemg encouraged to build up its industrial 
life, as other nations were doing, turning to account the melancholy oppor- 
tunity of the w ar, for the recommendations of the Grady Commission which' 
came from America to study the problem in this behalf, remamed undis- 
closed and later became moribund. The fact was that an American Tech- 
nical Mission was sent to India in March 1942 to aid in developing the mdus- 
trial resources of India as a supply base for the armed forces of the United 
Nations in near East and Far East. It was headed by Henry F Grady, 
foimer Assistant Secretary of State (U S A ) in charges! trade relations It 
included A. W. Harmgton, President, Society of Automobile Engineers, 
H E. Beyston, President of Beyston Engineering Co , (to advise Indian 
plants for war purposes) and Dirk Dekkar, Director, Illinois Steel Corporation, 
to aid m the training of skilled and semi-skilled workers Col. Louis Johnson 
was sent to New Delhi as President Roosevelt’s personal representative 
Grady’s report was submitted to Roosevelt on June 8, 1942 and was kept 
confidential He was highly quoted in the Press as having recommended 
Indian production of war supplies, rifles, shells, armour bodies, etc, so as 
to provide all the requirements over there Grady recommended the ways 
and means open to Government of India and U S. Government and dwelt 
upon the excellent facilities for transportation and Hydro electricity and 
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ratified by the legislatures of tlirec-fourths of the several States, or by 
Conventions m tlu-ee-fourths thereof, as the one or the othei mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress ” 

In the face of these might}’- and convulsive constitutional changes, the 
plea that war time is not opportune for them m respect of India obviously 
lacks sincerity and spells only unv ilhngncss to part v ith pov er The events 
subsequent to the Congress Resolution and ivithin but three months thereof 
beai conclusive testimony to the correctness, nay the inevitability of the- 
step taken by that august body And if public opinion is of any value in the 
governance of the countiy, theic was a vholc chorus of demand raised from 
the morrow of the repressive measures taken by Government for the release 
of Gandhi and his colleagues, and the reopenmg of negotiations, not from 
as it might be alleged, self-inteiested captains of industry and commerce, 
but from the Communists who had a soft corner for participation m war 
effort, fionx Trade Unions who stood afai fiom politics, from the Liberals who 
never had any undue partiality for the Congress, from mill-ovneis and mil- 
lionaires vhose interests came into collision and conflict uith the Congress 
cult of Village Industries, from the Sikhs uhose Nationalism had lemamed 
untainted and the Indian Cliristian Organi/ation uhich has all along pursued 
its ouTi limited objective, from the Auiglo-Indian Association v Inch had only 
recently begun to cultivate the correct Indian outlook, from Local Boards 
and Municipalities for -which they were suminaiily superseded, from religious 
associations to whom Gandhi wa,s heretic, from the Hindu Maha Sabha which 
stood four square against the Congress, from ad hoc public meetings and 
from outstanding peisonahtics and Non-party-leaders, like Hr Sapru and 
Jayakai Government paid no heed to these demands, suggestions and 
exhortations but went on madly with its angry and passionate measures 
some of w^hich w'lll be summarized m a separate chapter 

Next to the arrests of leadcis the first act of aggression of Government 
on the 9th in Bombay w'as to prevent the lally of Voluntecis in Bombay and 
pull down the Flag which was to have been hoisted that morning by Jawa- 
hailal Neliru and to w\arn the people not to gather at the maidan Despite 
the Police w’aining, Mrs Asaf All hoisted the flag and announced the arrests 
Oiders banning public processions meetings or assemblies throughout the 
Proxunce and the city w’lthout the permission of the authorities W’ere issued 
The carrying of lethal Aveapons Ai'as piohibited and the people m certain 
areas w’ere piohibited fiom moAung out betAAcen 7-30 P and 6 AM, an 
order to be in force for a foitnight The A’-eiy first day lathi charges, tear- 
gas and shooting by the police and the military AA'ere resorted to , The pro- 
hibitory orders of Bombay AAere repeated simultaneously in all the othei 
Provinces The orders in LucknoAv by the U P GoA’^ernment covered a 
declaration of the Working Committee the A I C C and all ProA’-incial, 
District and Towm, Tehsil, Ward and IMandal Congress Committees as un- 
laAvful associations and the provisions of the U P Special PoAvers Act of 
1932 were extended to all the Districts The SAvaraj Bhaw’an Avas occupied, 
m Allahabad In C P (Nagpur) the ban covered also the Nagpur Congress 
Sociahst Party, the Nagpur Hindusthan Red Army and the Hmdusthan 
Red Army The Orissa Government declared not only the Congress Com- 
mittees as unlaAAdful associations, but the offices of these and other allied 
orgamzations numbermg 38, as notified places Lahore, New Delhi and 
Karachi followed suit Only Lahore added the Punjab Sociahst Party and 
its auxiliary bodies to the general list The thiee Provincial Congress Com- - 
mittees m the Southern Presidency and their auxiliary bodies Avere likeAvise 
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before the cock crew thrice, “ all ” should be arrested and spirited away^and 
according to plan what happened m the city of Bombay happened over the 
whole of India, in the ^ates and Provmces, in cities and towns Congress 
Committees were declared unlawful bodies Congress offices were seized 
and locked Congress functions were interdicted The members of the 
A. I C C were arrested m trams before they reached their homes at inter- 
mediate stations. In Bombay, the Congress House was occupied by the 
Police as also the magnificent pandal of the A I C C and the^Gowafia 
Tank recreation ground. All processions and meetings were banned Jand the 
entire police force of the city as well as the reserve and mihtaiy contingents 
were mobilized Tear gas and lathi charge were employed against an impres- 
sive rally of Congress volunteers and Desh Sevikas which was held according 
to schedule The national flag at the pandal was pulled down and volun- 
teers who went to its rescue were beaten off The Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the A I C C and in Bombay, the Provincial Congress Committees 
of Bombay, Guiarat, Maharashtra and Karnataka and all the other provinces 
except N W F P were declared unlawful^ That was not all ‘ The Central 
Government in an, order dated August 8th, New Delhi, prohibited the 
pnntmg or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor, of any faotu^ 
news (which expression should be deemed to include reports of speeches or 
statements made by members) relating to the mass movement sanctioned 
by the All-India Congress Committee or to the measures taken by Govern- 
ment against that movement, except news derived from and stated in the 
newspaper which published it to be derived from 

(a) Official sources, or 

(b) The Associated Press of India, the United Press of India or the 

Orient Press of India, or 

(c) a Correspondent regularly employed by the Newspaper concerned 

and whose name stands registered with the District Magistrate 
of the District in which he carries on his work 

Government lost no time in giving expression to their regret and re- 
sentment at the Congress Resolution, and then: determination to meet the 
challenge contained m it Indeed Government had begun their preparations 
to stem the rising tide, the moment the first ripples appeared m the waters 
of political life, for the passing 6f the Wardha Resolution dated 14-7-42 was 
soon followed by what came to be known astlie Puckle Circular, dated 17th 
July 42, the details of which may appropriately be embodied here 

The Puckle Circular 

It will be remembered that a short time previous to the Bombay sitting, 
Government had after a search of the A I. C C office seized copies of the 
draft resolution sent by Gandhi and published it, as well as rough (and im- 
perfect) notes of the speeches of the Working Committee members at the 
Allahabad meeting It seems that Government had earlier promised a 
reward of Rs 500 for a copy of Gandhi’s draft. This draft has been incor- 
porated in an earlier chapter. As if the ends of ethical justice rejjuired it, 
a valuable document of the Government of India, a confidential circular by 
Sir Frederick Puckle, Secretary to Government of India, happened to fall 
into the hands of Gandhi who gave it a wide circulation in Bombay, with a 
prefatory note The note and the circular are published here in below • 
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other disorders Tvere met by Government in no halting manner The Pohce 
and troops had to fire on mobs m Bombay about 10 times between early 
morning and 4 P3I. on the 10 th August, the 2 nd day of the outbreak 
The casualties in Simdaj* disturbances (9th August) m Bombay City were 
S killed and 169 mjured mcluding 27 policemen according to a Govenmient 
Report. On Tuesday the 11 th August, Pohce opened foe in Bombay as - 
many as 13 times from mornmg till 2-30 P.^I Likewise there was fomg by 
the Police in Poona ithmedabad Lucknow and Cawnpore by the 10th August 
An Ordmance was passed bj' the U P. Government making persons gmlty of 
mischie^ by foe or an explosive object, liable to punishment •with whipping 
in addition to the usual punishment under the Penal Code and likewise any 
one causing damage to any building, vehicle, machmery, etc ,usedor 'mtended 
to be used for the purposes of Government or to an 3 ^ Railway, tramway, 
road, canal, bridge, etc asalsorape, theftin a buildmg robbery and dacoity, 
etc. Then the Local Bodies m C P, were superseded for Congress s^unpathies 
and this province onh* set the pace for other provmces m this respect Police 
opened foe in Poona, New Belhi and Nasik Railway stations, Income-tax 
ofiices. school and college buildings. Post offices, Railwaj'' godoisus became 
the common objects of mischief b\’ arson In Behar a mob attempted to 
storm the Secretariat and foe was opened hy the Gurkhas lallmg five and 
injuring 19. The lawlessness of Gkivemment evoked prompt protests from 
high placed dignitaries like the Advoeates-General of Behar and Bombay 
and the Government Pleader of Bombaj'' who resigned them offices at once 
The traffic was held up in the City of Borabax*. Even private cars 
were not allowed to proceed unless there was a Gandhi cap on the heads 
of at least one of the passengers. The track for the tram car wheels were 
filled "With finelj* ground stone which it was not easj’’ to remove Chains 
hung at road junctions were released and tied across tramway and the 
path was further barred by heaA\' doors brought from somewhere and 
fixed across. It has been reported that rails of Railwa 3 's were full 3 ’^ greased 
with oil so as to prevent the action of brakes suddenl 3 ' applied 

348 Killed : 459 Injured 
Air Raid Casualties in India. 

The Civil Befence Secretari’ repl 3 ung to I\Ir. Chattopadhi’ax'a m the 
A<;sembl 3 * on Februar 3 " 12 gave details of the time and date and number of 
air raids on Calcutta Chittagong and Eeni areas from September 16 
1942 to Februar 3 * 19* 1943 

In reph* to supplementaries Air. 83^10115 said the total casualties in 
all raids on India since April, 1942 were 348 killed aud 459 wounded 

940 Killed : 1,630 Injured 
Sequel to Disturbances in India. 

Home Alember, Sir Reginald Alaxwell replying to Sardar Sant Singh's 
question in the Central Assembl 3 - on Februari’^ 12 ,"^said that firing had been 
resorted to 538 times up to about the end of tlie 3 'ear 1942 in conuectipn 
with the disturbances following the Congress arrests 

The number of persons kiTled h 3 * police or mihtar 3 ’' fomg up to about 
the end of the 3 *ear was 940 and the number mjured 1 630. 60,229 persons 

had been arrested up to about the end of the year. The number of persons 
convicted up to about the end of the 3 ’ear was approximateh* 26 000 

He had no information about the number of persons prosecuted or the 
number sentenced to death or executed. Approximate^ 18,000 persons 
had been detained under Rules 26 and 129 of the Defence of India Rules 
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Kesolution concludes, described by Gandhi as ‘ open rebellion ’ We have 
to (1) Encourage those on whose support we can depend, (2) Win over the 
waverers, and (3) Avoid stiffening the determination of Congressmen , with 
the object ei^er of putting pressure on the Congress to -ivithdraw from its 
position, or, if action has to be taken against Congress, to secure that such 
action has the support of public opmion inside and outside India Please 
intensify' your pubhcity through all available channels with the aim of secur- 
mgr openly expressed and reasoned opposition to the scheme of the Resolution 
from mdividuals of influence and important non-Congress organizatidns 
Followmg are suggested mam Imes of pubhcity . 

(1) No question of morale (sic) principle is involved, since His Majesty’s 

Government’s declared policy for the future of India is that her 
own people should devise their own form of mdependent govern- 
ment after the victory has been won, and that durmg the mter- 
vemng period there should be, ivithin the existing constitution, 
immediate and effective participation of the prmcipal sections of 
the Indian people m the counsels of their country, of the Common- 
wealth and of the United Nations 

(2) The question at issue is one of expediency Are the proposals m 

the Resolution practical in the middle of war and are they likely 
to increase the chances of victory for the United Nations, or 
shorten the war by a single day’ 

(3) Whatever the answer to (2), there is no 'doubt that a campaign 

of Civil Disobedience involves recklessly putting the cause of the 
United Nations in jeopardy and encouraging ^e Axis 

(4) Japan is hesitating whether to turn North agamst Russia, or West 

against India. Gandhi admits that acceptance-of the resolution 
means admmistrative anarchy, rejection certainly means civil 
commotion , either way it is a direct invitation to Japan to turn 
tO' the West. 

(6) The Congress Leaders have now become the heroes of the Axis 
broadcasts, a clear indication that India’s enemies thmk that 
Congress’s proposals are to their benefit 
(6) The only road by which India can achieve her destiny is through 
the victory of the United Nations “A free India is not possible 
in a world of slaves ” 

2. Some general criticisms of the Resolution are 

(a) The resolution is a party mamfesto it is the Congress speaking 

and not India. The oidy grounds on which it could be considered 
a serious document and not a piece of propaganda would be, if it 
has been subscribed to by all parties. But it pomtedly disregards 
the wishes and feelings of everyone except the Congress “ On the 
war issue, Muslims, Sikhs, Communists, Royists, organised labour, 
the Kisan Sabhas, and important student orgamsations are 
opposed to the Congress Success of voluntary recrmtment 
proves that on the war issue Congress does not speak for India 

(b) Note the blatantly h^ocritical interpretation of the earlier Saty.i- 
- graha Movement, described at the time by Sir Sikandar Hyat 

Khan as a stab in the back of the British 
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Nazim-ud-Dui lephed “ Yes Bui I am not in a jiosition to state ivliat 
if any buildings were completely demolished or in hat, if any cases, all the 
household articles were destroyed ” During the same period, the Chief 
Minister added, “ SI thanas, offices, houses, etc , belonging to Govemment. 
public bodies and private peisons ” were brunt by the Congi’ess Asked 
■vvhat his authority vas foi saying that the Congress had committed those 
acts of mcendiaiism, Sii Nazim-ud-Din said that he was not in office when 
those events took place but the reports vere theie and “they were his 
authority"” 

The damage caused to life and in opeity during the movement which 
followed the Bombay Resolution has been summarised as follows • 


Railway stations damaged or dcstioved 250 

Post offices attacked 550 

Post offices burnt 50 

Post office damaged 200 

Telegiam and Telephone viics cut at 3,500 places 

Police stations burnt 70 

Othei Government buildings 85 


The numbei of occasions on nhicli filing nas resorted to, was pointed 
out by Su Sultan Ahmed m the Assembly (24-11-1942) to be 239 by the 
Police only It did not include fixing m Bihai and Assam and was incomplete 
from U P and Bengal The Military casualties v ere 11 killed and 7 wounded 
Police killed were 81, and a very laige number (injured Amongst the 
mob those killed (by 24th Seplembei 1942) nere 058 and the total numbei 
nounded weie 1,000 But as some killed and wounded .were cained anas 
b}’- the mobs, this figuxe, said Sir Sultan Ahmed, might be taken loughh 
as 2,000 Whether there was any trouble in the Army it is not possible 
to say without collect infoimatioii nlnch it would not be easy to obtain , 
The civilian casualties from August to Noveinbei 1943 included 900 killed 
and many moie injured ^ 

The shooting by the jiolice on public meetings and processions, which 
were prohibited and on riotous mobs accounted for the numbei killed, but 
there nere five instances in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa of machine-gunning 
ciowds from the an, one of whicli was admitted to have taken place b\ 
mistake against Railway gang coolies The following detailed infoimatioii 
gleaned from the proceedings of the Central Legislative Assembly in Delhi, 
September 25th, 1942 may be incorporated here “ Nen Delhi, Septembei 
25th — ^Have mobs been machine-gunned from the an anj’-wheie and if so 
where, asked Pandit Kunzru, in the Council of State ” 

Sir Alan Hartely’s written leply said “Yes, at the following 5 places — 

(1) On the railway near Ginak in Patna distiict, about twelve 
miles south of Bihar Shaiif 

(2) On the raihvay line Bhagalpur tp Sahibganj, in Bhagalpui 
district about 3 5 miles south of Kuisela 

(3) Near Ranaghat some 16 miles south of Kiishnagai in Nadi i 

district X 

(4) At a lailway halt betw^een Pasiaha and Mahesh Khunt m 
Monghyr district, on the line fiom Plajipui to Katihar 

(5) Tw^o or three miles south of Talcher City m Talchei State ” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly the same subject aiose and in the 
course of question and answei Sir Bijay Prasad Singh Roy (unattached) 
former Revenue Minister, Bengal, referred to the Ranaghat incident and 
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or she will choose her non-violent way But I can say -svithout hesitation 
or sense of shame that if I can possibly turn India towards non-violence, then 
I would do so ” In addition, it may be noted that the-Congress itself is 
rotten wi^-h pacifists and appeasers and as a body has never undertaken on 
any conditions that a Congress Government would concern itself with any- 
thing except the “ defence ” of India, i e active co-operation to win the war 
has never been promised and is not promised now It is noticeable m the 
present Resolution that though there is much talk of resistance to aggres- 
sion the nature of that resistance is nowhere described, and there is studious 
avoidance of any reference to violence or non-violence tliroughout The 
Resolution professess to deplore “ passive acceptance of aggression”, whicli 
IS exactly what Gandhi has been preachmg for years The spirit of Petainism 
prevalent at Wardha and inspiring large sections of Congressmen is illus- 
trated by a remarkable article by Mahadev Desai m the Hanjan of July the 
12th Reference is to page 226 of the English edition, paragraph undei 
the head “ A desperate game ” This article might be used with effect m 
conversation with educated people 

5 The resolution ends with a threat expressed m vague terms, which 
both Azad and Gandbi have smee explamed to mean a mass movement 
on a widest possible scale If Congress cannot get their own way, they will 
not be content, stand aside and let others get on with the job, but will throw 
India to the Japanese and Germans The following Persian proverb may 
be useful 

Na khud khuram na bi-kas diham , 

Persida shavad ta bi-sag diham 

“ I will not eat it myself nor will I give it to anyone , 

let It rot, so that I may give it to the dogs 

/ 

6 It would be advisable at the present stage to abstain from attacking 
the Congress too directly, e g by calling it a Fifth Column, etc and certainly 
to abstain from attacks on individuals , either will only rally loyal Congress- 
men m support of a cause in which they may not genumely believe For the 
moment the object is to mobiUze pubhe opinion against the Congress pohey 
as detrimental to the successful conduct of the war Loyalists and waverers 
may be assured that Government has the means to deal suitably with trouble 
and intends to rise them 

7 The National War Front should be used to the fullest to oppose 
proposals which can only be detrimental to the war effort Speeches, 
letters to the local press, leaflets, cartoons, posters, whispering campaigns 
are possible media for local publicity Intructions to All India Radio 
Stations will be given by the Centre 

Following are suggestions for cartoons or posters 

(1) The scene is the room of a house, with doors on left and right 
Through the left door a British soldier is disappearing and a Con- 
gressman is waving good-bye to him from the middle of tiie floor 
Next to the Congressman is a peasant looking towards the right 
' door, through which the head of a Japanese soldier appear': Pos- 
sible caption “ Babuji, look who is commg ” 
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prerequisite to acceptance of office by himself But the leopard cannot 
change his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, nor the bureaucrats their ways 
It was a fine mess that he found -when he went to Delhi. Apparently the 
first thing he was called upon to consider at the first meeting of the Executive 
Council that he attended, was the policy relating to the anest of Gandhi 
and the Working Committee Was it to be before the sitting of the A I C C 
or after ? That was all the issue open to the Committee at the time There 
was hardly any question of w'aiting for Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy which 
it was well loiown even before the 5tli August vould certamly be written 
But that was not all The repressive orders and ordinances were all ready 
Sir C. P had selected the portfolio of Information by election and had 
given an elaborate description of his duties before taking up office. He 
had also expressed the hope that he "would strive for a settlement by contacting 
Gandhi All this proved a failure Pie "was forestalled altogether and he 
had but Hobson’s choice at the very first opportunity for he agreed with 
the rest and as the Government’s commumque made it plain that the 
decision to arrest Gandhi and his colleagues \vas a unanimous one The 
fact seems to be that Sir C P had been forestalled by the Home Department 
which had, by the time he joined, made its decisions by poaching upon the 
functions of the Information Department It "was then a question of 
“ marriage at the altar and divorce at the Church gate ” But decencies 
of life demand some appreciable interval before tlie “ sacred ” ties of Office 
could be snapped once and for ever In this case the lapse of a fortnight 
discovered an excuse that the interests of the States demanded liis presence 
at Cape Camonn — not at the heights of the Himalayas So he took a leap 
But he looked before he leapt His statement appears to have been drafted 
less to reveal truth than to conceal it and so is Government’s Here they 
aie 


A New Delhi communigue, dated August 21st states that Sir C P* 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Member foi Information and Broadcasting, has resigned, 
and his resignation has been accepted by the Viceroy An announcement 
as regards his successor will be made shortly 

A communique, announcing the resignation, says Sir C P Ramaswami 
Aiyar has intimated to the Governor-General that he takes so serious a 
view of the suggestions which have now been made m the public Pi ess 
as to the attitude of the Indian National Congress towards the Indian States, 
and regards with so much concern the suggestion attributed to Sir Gandhi 
that India, “ including Indian India ”, should be made over to the Muslim 
League, that he does not feel that he can, consistently "oath his obligations 
to the Indian States ivith which his association has been so long and so 
close, and consistently with his anxiety to be free to oiganise against an}^ 
thieat to their integrity and their position, continue to remain a Slember 
of the Govermnent of India And he has asked the Governor-General 
to set him free, so that he may be at liberty to take up this matter, wduch 
he regards as of the first importance. 

Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, in his letter of resignation, adds “ I wash 
to make it clear beyond all possibility of doubt that I am in full agreement 
with the action taken and the policy pursued by the Government of India^ 
of which I have been a Member, m respect of the Civil Disobedience campaign 
contemplated in the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee, of whichT" 
w^e see the calamitous results today, and that my resignation is solely due to 
my desire, at this critical period of Indian history to expiess my views and 
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Congress papers on the suggested lines Tlic editors of non-Congress News- 
papers may also be approaclicd to ivritc leading artieles opposing the scheme 
of the Congress Resolution on the suggested lines 

As we have less than 8 weeks until the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee nt Bombay on the August 7th, very prompt and effective actions 
arc requested 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd/- D C. Das, 

Deputy Secretary and Publicity Officer to 

Government 

The decision that the measures to be taken by Government shoidd be 
m the nature of a “ blitz ” was kept a closely guarded secret but was broadly 
known to the public It made no difference to the Congress except that the 
sincere desire of Gandhi to explore all possible means of arriving at a peace- 
ful solution of the problem were short circuited by the precipitancy with 
which those measures were put into force On the part of Government, 
thej' argued that they were designed to prevent the Congress movement 
from getting a start and gathering momentum While it must be admitted 
that the Congress had not really formulated the details of the campaign be- 
\ ond Gandhi stating that it should comprise all the steps covered by the 
programmes of Cml Disobedience, individual and mass hitherto adopted, 
subject to the cardinal rules of Truth and Non-violence, it was obvious at the 
same time the steps taken by Government were so provocative that they 
invited the masses who arc, as Carlyle puts it, “an mflammablest, immeasur- 
ablcst material ” to those very acts of violence and sabotage the apprehen- 
sion and anticipation of which were pul forward as the justification for 
Governmental action In short. Government provoked the masses mto an 
outburst of anarchy and chaos with the confidence that by their might, 
they could put dowm the lawlessness more easily than they could meet the 
non-\nolcnt rendering of l\Iass Civil Disobedience It could not be that Gov- 
ernment forgot the lessons of the no-tax campaign in Gujarat, m Bardoli- 
ChowTasi areas in 1928 or the Bardoli and Anand Talukas in 1930 as well as 
m the Sirsi and Siddapur Taluka of North Canara m the Karnataka It has 
always been the policy of Governments built on physical force to reduce and 
render opposition thereto, rooted m moral principles, to the plane of vio- 
lence to which they are accustomed If Government thought that by a bomb 
throw they could wipe out the popular uprising, they remained to witness a 
boomerafig bursting and throwing up its spikes and darts against themselves 
The reactions to Government’s procedure may be studied, as it affected 
the world abroad, the public of India and the Government themselves m 
Brif-am and India m their calmer moments after the excitement of arrests 
and ordinances had passed It w as said that there was a chorus of approval 
of what was done m India, by the Biitish and Empire Press. It could not 
be otherwise Only there w'cre differences of taste and temperament, rang- 
ing from the logical argumentativeness of the Tunes to the flamboyant out- 
burst of the Sunday Times and Sunday Chronulc 

“ Wc cannot surrender our Empire to the anarchists within or the bar- 
barians w'lthout “ may sound far too brutally frank for the age, but when we 
know three and half months later, Premier Churchill expressed the same 
sentiment in his Mansion House speech on the 10th November, 1942, that 
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to make India one of the piedommanl faetors, as she is entitled to be, av 
’world affairs dm mg and after this war Such aie, and should be, the heart- 
felt piayeis of all men and women of goodwill and high hope ” 

“ On the occasion of my 'resignation of mcmbeiship of the Governor- 
General s Executive Council ” says Sii C P llamas wami Aiyar in a 
statement to the Press, “I cannot but publicly acknou ledge the great 
debt that I owe to IIis Excellency the Viceioy for the personal friendliness 
and the uniform and cordial co-opeiation .is 11011 as the friendly candour ol 
vhich I have been the iccipient bclorc and dmmg my biief 1 enure of office 
as His Excellency’s aiolleaguc I can nov , v ithout any risk ol misconcep- 
tion, state that in him ue h.ave a high-soulcd .md most sympathetic 
administiatoi 

“It IS my hope and tiust th.it dining the icmaiiung months of his 
Viceioyalty the conditions in this countn mil icliun to noimalcy, so that 
he can play the clTective pait that he should and can fulfil m fmthcring 
India’s ideals, m ordei that after the victoiious tcnumatiou of the vai 
this country, as a united and jiowciful political enlitj’-, may achieve all the 
rights of full nationhood ” — Associated Press 

“Sn C P Rannaswami Aij'ar’siesignation fiom the Viceioj’s Executive 
Council had not come altogethci as a surprise to jiohtical quarters here 
The main reason for his action is undoubtedly his anxiety to play a role in 
the politics of Indian States Another reason for the step he has taken vas 
given by Su C P Ramaswaim Aiyai m a statement he made to Press’ 
representatn'cs before his dciiartuic this morning for Bomb.ay cn joule 
to Trivandrum He says he h.is failed m bringing .about the reconciliation 
of the various elements m the body politic 

Sn C P Ram.asu ami Aiyar’s resignation may also bring into prominence 
the pieseiit distribution of portfolios For instance, the Department of 
Information is expected to deal with the Press and assuic proper publicity 
for official maternal, but the adminislr.ition of Press lavs is the responsibiht}' 
of the Home Department and the senes of xccent rcstiictions and penal 
actions against the Press and jiressmen have not been the concern of the 
Information Department Similailj', there is overla^iping between the 
Home Department and Civil Defence Department and between the Com- 
merce Department and Education Department 

In fact, one of the leasons why the question of complete Indiamsation 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council has gained importance m political 
quarteis is that departmental poweis under the present rules of business 
aie so laige that certain members of the Executive Council perhaps feel 
that loint responsibility would woik more'smoothlj’’ if either the Council 
w ere Indianised or portfolios w'cre legrouped ” 

While the turbulent elements of society partly bent on adventure 
but mainl}' jirovoked by the leonine violence of Government to acts of 
counter -violence, weie providing a menace to public security, anxiety 
was being felt for weeks on end regarding the health of Gandhi and his 
associates on the one hand at the Aga Khan’s bungalow' in Poona and on the 
other of the membeis of the Working Committee whose whereabouts were 
kept a closely guarded seciet In particular, public anxiety w as concentrated 
on the question w hethei Gandhi W'ould go into a fast as he had announced 
earlier before airest and if so, wuth what result. While this feeling ot 
anxiety was at its height and before a week passed from the day of the, 
arrests came the new's like a bolt fiom the blue of the sudden demise of 
Slahadev Desai 
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common, cause of human freedom ” This is extraordinary, foy the common 
cause of human freedom implies and includes in it the freedom of India 
The demand shortly put was “ Quit India ” but briefly explained, only 
meant, and admittedly so, the withdrawal of British Power No one can 
be deceived by the literal mterpretation which Government sought to put 
on the words of the slogan for surely Government knew that it did not 
mean more than a declaration of Indian Independence by Britain and the 
formation of a National Government composed of members representative 
of the elected elements in the Central Legislature subject to certain reserva- 
tions regarding Defence and War This would create no hiatus, no anarch} , 
no chaos. And when this aspect was presented Government would come 
forward with the argument relatmg on the one hand to “ the existence of 
deep differences m this country, the harmonizing of which must be the object 
of all on whom responsibility falls, the removal of which is the ambition and 
hope of the present Government ” and on the other to the unacceptabihtv 
of 


“ the claim of the Congress Party to speak for India as a whole ” 

At the same time, the Resolution of the Governor- General adds — 

“ That the Congress Party has for long occupied a position of great 
prominence and great importance is substantial ” 

The truth was that Congress was driven from pillar to post by GiJvernment 
changmg their position, now taking a Congress slogan literally in spite of the 
fact that Its meaning, as clarified by responsible Congress leaders, satisfied 
notable American journalist like Loms Fischer and Edgar Snow, now dwel- 
Img upon the deep differences m the country for which they themselves 
must bear the responsibility, and now declaring, as Cripps did, that no con- 
stitutional changes could be effected in the midst of war While the Resolu- 
tion admits the great prominence and the great importance of the Con- 
gress in Indian political life, and only argues that 

it is the duty of the Government of India to take a balanced vieiv 
of the interest of all sections of Indian thought and Indian opinion ’ 

Mr Amery, if we may anticipate a later statement of his, — ^proclaimed 
that the Government could not parley with the Congress so long as it did not 
mthdraw its resolution and expressed regret at having passed it This state- 
ment which was seriously objected to by the (London) Times which thought 
there could be no settlement without the Congress, shows how Government 
shifted its position They divided the coimtry on a communal basis and put 
forward the division as an argument against the (National) Provisional Gov- 
ernment demanded by Congress They have not themselves said a word m 
favour of Pakistan during the first three years of the tenure of the war until 
the Viceroy spoke on the Geographical unity of India on 17 - 12-’42 but they 
cited the communal differences as standing in their way of progress Have 
they had the courage to give their own opinion on the Muslim demand 
If they were agreeable to it, they should say so If they disapproved, they 
should have stated the same The fact is, that knowing as they did, the cause 
of the internal difference was unsupportable, they utihzed it as a factor to 
netard progress This exposes the hypocrisy of the charge that 
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of the day upon Providence but “ sho%v your faith by your ivorks ”, that 
God may* bless you It matters ^not where you live, or vhat rank of life 
you hold, the evil oi blessing will reach j'ou all The^far and the near, 
the home countries and the back, the rich and the poor, will suffer or rejoice 
alike The heart that feels not now, is dead the blood of his children will 
curse his cowardice, who shrmks back at a time when a little might have 
saved the vhole and made them happy. I love the man that can smile m 
trouble, that can gather strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection 
It IS the business of little mmds to shrmk , but he whose heart is firm, and 
wdiose conscience approves his conduct, will pursue his prmciples mto death 
My ovm line of reasoning is to myself as stiaight and clear as a ray of hght. 
Not all the treasures of the world, so far as I beheve could have mduced me 
to support an offensive W'ar,for I think it murder . but if a thief breaks mto 
my house, burns and destroys my property and kills oi threatens to kill 
me or those that are in it and to ‘ bind me m all cases whatsoever ” to his 
absolute vill am I to suffer it ? What signifies it to me, whether he uho does 
It is a Kmg or a conimon man , my countrjmian or not my countryman, 
Avhether it be done by an individual villain or by an army of them If vre 
reason to the root of thmgs we shall find no difference neither can any just 
cause be assigned why we should punish in the one case and pardon m the 
other Let them call me rebel and welcome I feel no concern from it ; 
but I should suffer the miserj’’ of devils were I to make a whole of my soul 
by swearing allegiance to one whose chaiacter is that of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, ivorthless brutish man I conceive likewise a horrid idea in 
1 eceiving mercy from a being, who at the last day shall be shriekmg to the 
locks and moimtains to cover him and fleeing with terror from the orphan, 
the widon and the slam of America 

“There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and this is 
one. There are no persons too, who see not the full extent of the evil 
which tlireatens them ; they solace themselves with hopes that the enemy, 
if he succeed, wiU be merciful It is the madness of foUj’-, to expect mercy 
from those nho ham refused to do justice ; and even mercy where conquest 
is the object, is only a trick of war : the cunnmg of the fox is as murderous 
as the violence of the ivolf ; partly by threats and partly by promises, to 
terrify or seduce the people to dehver up their arms and receive mercy 

“ If ever a nation was mad and foohsh, blmd to its oivn mterest and 
bent on its onm destruction, it is Britam There are such thmgs as national 
sms, and though the punishment of mdividuals may be reserved to another 
world, national punishment can only be inflicted in this world. 

“Britam, as a nation, is m my mmost belief, the greatest and most ungrate- 
ful offender agamst God on the face of the whole earth , blessed with all. the 
commerce she could wish for, and furmshed by avast extension of dominion 
viththe means of civilismg both the eastern and western world, she has 
made no other use of both than proudly idolize her own ‘ thunder ’ and rip 
up the boAvels of whole countries for what she could get • Like Alexander 
she has made war her sport, and inflicted misery forprodigabty’s sake." The 
blood of India is not yet repaid nor the wietchedness of i^ica yet requited. 
Of late she has enlarged her list of national cruelties by her butcherly destruc- 
tion of the Caribb of St. Vmcent’s and returning an answer by the sword 
to the meek prayer for ‘Peace, liberty and safety’ These are serious 
things, and whatever a foohsh tyrant, a debauched court, a traffickmg 
legislature, or a blinded people ma}’^ think, the national account with heaven 
must some da}"- or other be settled. All countries have sooner or later 
been called to their reckoning ; the proudest empires have sunk when the 
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tion of the Goveinoi General’s Executive Council should be composed of men 
who have put in not less than ten years’ seivice under Government If the 
Government at the head were only willing to part with power, a parliamen- 
tary measure to legalize such a chaise would be a matter of couise Such a 
measure cannot be moie foiimdable nor more disturbing than the proposal 
to effect a union between France and Britain made by Churchill m the mid- 
dle of June 1940 Dealing with the Indian pioblem, Prof Laski writes m 
the New Statesman and Nation about the veiy time as follows 

“ The pioblem is soluble if our will to solve it is unbreakable The 
— problem is soluble if we put Indian fieedom in the fiist place and British 
prestige in the second The "pioblem is soluble if, differently fiom Burma 
and IMalaya, we are set on mobilising now the unfettered good-will of 
Indians in a cause that, thereby, we made unmistakably their own It 
involves gieat constitutional changes , it is impossible, said Sir Stafford 
Cripps, to make gieat constitutional changes in wai-time Mr Chur- 
chill did not think so At a moment of dire peril, he offered union with 
Fiance to its government, the largest proposal of constitutional change 
in 0111 histoij'^ It involves great risks , it lacks the perfection which 
long discussion and patient diaftsmanship could give , it injures oiu 
dignity by sendmg us “ scuttling out of India ” when Sn Stafford Cripps 
had spoken our last w'ord , the unity it builds may not last But wai 
IS nothing if it is not an experiment in the taking of risks Adminis- 
trative crudity is a small sacrifice to make for an India really prepared 
to fight A fighting India is an addition to our stiength of moral as well 
as material importance , and, in histoij^ a nation never speaks its last 
word except upon its death-bed Whether a unity so made will last 
111 India only the futme "will reveal It is at least aiationalaigumentto 
insist that communities which share great lesjionsibihties have a better 
chance of learning a common ivay of life than if they spend the years 
snarling at one another under conditions by wdiich both are frustrated 

“ This is at least a programme which tests the good faith not less 
of Indians than ourselves If the effort to fulfil it fail, we must shoulder 
our responsibilities as best we may, till hapjner times But if itsucceed- 
cd it would, I venture to think, transform the rvhole character of the 
rvar For it w'ould give an imirregnable status to our claim that we fight 
for freedom It w^ould show our allies 'and om armies the creative power 
of that spirit w^liich sustained us when we stood alone We should 
lose our imperial power in India , but rve should gain, in losing it, not 
only the friendship of the Indian people, but the respect of all men and 
■women "who know that courage and imagination alone suffice to keep 
the flame of fieedom alive ” 

Nor is it merely a question of academic interest dealt with in a pure 
atmosphere of study by Professors If Fiance had only assented to Union 
with Britain, the event rvould have necessitated unprecedented constitutional 
changes effected perhaps for the first time by the British Parliament Leave 
that alone Let us roam about the empue and the United Nations 

Electoral Reform. 

The much abused Coalition Government of England has during the greate 
est war of the wwld carried through most highly controversial legislation 
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birth-place These developments left Nazism to measure its sticngth with 
the established Imperialism of Britain and the incipient impel lahsm 
of Ameiica 

Let us go back for a moment to the days of Chengizkhan and Tamerlane 
and see whether the woild of force and violence has at all impioved From 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, those adventurers of Tartai and 
Moghul tribes took pride and pleasuie in the destruction of fellow tribes 
often professing in the days of the latter at any latc the same Islamic faith 
and owning allegiance to the same accepted Paigambar The holy word — , 
the Kalam-i-Pak was no more a cementing bond between the varring 
tribes of Cential Asia, Asia SImor and Hindusthan than Chiistianity is 
today the bond of affinity between two Protestant nations like Britain 
and Geimany oi two Catholic nations like France and Ital)' oi tuo Christian 
groups of nations like Biitain and France on the one side and the Germany 
and Italy on the othei Timm invaded area aftei aiea m Central Asia, 
then travelled to Iian, Iraq, S^wia on the one side, Anatolia, the Caucasus, 
Geoigia and Moscow on the other, stretched his armies far beyond Kabul 
and Kandhar to Mooltan and Delhi on one side and Naples and Venice on 
the other Personal grandeui and gIor 5 % the perpetual maintenance ol 
adventurous aimies and their occasional lewaid in loot — these exhausted 
the wai aims of Timui, the lame, who always travelled on horseback He 
counted a lakh and a half of horses at one time m his cavahy took his 
Begum and childien in his campaigns He faught with daggeis and lances 
and swords and coveied himself with fame and filled the pages of historv 
with the tales of his gory conquests Europe w^as then lying at the pioud 
feet of the Asiatic conquerors Foi ovei a thousand j'^cais Asia had asseited 
Its superioiity over Europe Babar w^as the gieat giandson of Timiu 
He started life like his gieat forebear and ultimately settled himself on the 
throne of Delhi at a young age and transmitted a gloiious Emjme to his 
progeny Then came the turn of Euiope to laisc its head and overpow'ei 
the Asiatic Nations, to liquidate their,.Empires, to hold sway over millions 
of Asiatic populations The Industrial age w^as the age of.Euiope’s eminence 
in the pursuit of Trade and the acquisition of Teriitoiy IVars w'ere under- 
taken in this new age beginning wuth the invention of the steam engine in 
1783 for a new purpose and on new lines Their chaiacter changed at 
first from centuiy to century and later from decade to decade Those 
who remembei the way the World War No I was conducted, were taken 
aback at the time by the dreadnoughts,*^ the submarine and the aeroplane, 
finally by the new powerful guns and the tanks wdiich only raised then 
head for the first time towards the close of that w'ar World War No II 
suipassed all expectations The battleshqi became an antiquity, the 
submarine paialysed merchant shipping The word ‘ contiaband ’ dis- 
appeared from Martial phraseology Everything was contiaband m this 
Aval, munitions and food, private passengers and commeicial freights The 
aeroplane came into piominence The convoys Aveie poweiless without 
an umbrella of aeroplanes in the high Heavens Bombing became the 
accepted method of waifare, bombing not merely of aerodromes'Tind 
harbours, munition factories and military bairacks, but of the civil popula- 
tions, not excluding hospitals and hospital ships, churches and libraries 
Iteyal residences and Paihanient Houses, Ait Galleries and Theatres 
Eveiy day of the week, every month of the year and every year of the war, 
scientists Avere presenting new weapons df warfare Mines Aveie countei- 
acted by mine sweepers but magnetic ^mines came into being Aiffiich were 
being counteracted by anti-magnetic coils Above all, poisonous gases were 
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temtorial operation and establish Civil Government m some occupied ter- 
ritory The Commonwealth would no longer be required to reserve certam 
Legislation relatmg to shipping for the King’s assent The other measure 
sponsored by the Convention is “ The Constitutional Alteration (War Aims 
and Reconstruction) Bill” whose object is to “ alter the constitution by 
empowering the Parliament to make Laws for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the war aims and objects of Australia as one of the United Nations in- 
cluding the attainment of economic security and social justice in the post- 
war world and for the purpose of post-war reconstruction ” There is a wide 
volume of opinion that the changes will convert what is a Federal Common- 
wealth into a full-blown unitary state The States will have to suffer a 
deduction of their powers while the Federal Parliament’s powers might be 
practically unliimted. One of the clauses expressly states that 

“ It IS hereby declared that the Power of the Parliament shall extend 
to all the measures which in the declared opmion of the Parliament, 
will tend to achieve economic security and social justice ” 

Another section makes it possible to abolish the Senate, by raising the strength 
of the Lower House (the House of Representatives) beyond the ratio of 
2 1 of Senate while yet another section bans the right through litigation to 
question the validity of legislation concernmg social security The Bills were 
passed on to a Committee of the Convention for scrutiny and after they emerg- 
ed therefrom, they were to be the subject of a nation-wide referendum as 
required by the Commonwealth Act. Is this all a simple measure No 
It IS a big constitutional change which convulses the whole Nation (November 
1942) 

■V^Tiile this IS so, the Australian Parliament voted upon a motion by cen- 
sure of l^Ir Curtm, the Labour Premier who won by one vote and, therefore, 
dissolved it and held new elections on August 21, 1943 

South African Union had held its general elections on the issue of par- 
ticipation or no participation in war on the 7th July, ’ 43. 

What has America done? The United States had just emerged by the 
month of November, 1942 from its national conventions for the election of 
the next President, and actually elected certam Governors while m India 
almost all the elections particularly of the Local Bodies have been suspended 
sine die and the Central Assembly was in the year 1942 (November) running 
(completing) its eighth year of tenure But elections are a minor matter 
The U S . A are engaged in the second year of their entry into the War, m the 
processes mcidental to a big constitutional change relatmg to treaty-making 
in the States In the 3rd week of November 1942, a Member of the American 
Lower House introduced a Legislative proposal whose aim is to amend the 
constitution. Under Section 2 of Article II treaty-making is the jomt func- 
tion of the President and the Senate only The proposed change gives a 
voice to the Lower House as well equally with the Senate so that treaties 
would have to be ratified by a majority of both Houses and not a 2/3 majo- 
rity of the Senate alone Should jt go through almost a revolutionary change 
would result. Article V of the Constitution contains the followmg provision 

“ The Congress whenever two-thirds of both the Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on the 
application of the legislatures of Iwo-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a Convention for proposing amendments which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 



CHAPTER XV 
Reaction in America 


Between the broadTPacific on one side and the mighty Atlantic on the 
othei, the Indian Ocean area mi^ht Avell bd regarded as comprising a single 
strategic zone in times of peace It may be deemed as the connecting 
and coping stone of the arches of culture that link the old world with the 
new Actually India is neither a Pacific Peninsula nor an Atlantic country 
She IS the land that provides the acid test of “ sincerity of the piofessions 
of the United Nations which must be judged by Britain’s acts in India 
and by America’s spoken or silent approval jjf those acts ” Accordingly 
India cannot be divorced either fiom the problems of East Asia or the 
larger problems of world peace for, say what you ma 5 % she is the coy maiden, 
the glamour girl that disturbs the equanimity of the civilized and lustful 
world Her vast population provides the much-coveted market for the 
industrial civilizations of the world, leading to conflicts between Japan 
and Britain, Britain and Germany, Germany and America and America 
and Japan Her virgin forests, her untapped minerals, her agricultural 
wealth and her horticultural produce, constitute the rich jewellery that 
adds natural ornamental value to her grace, and invest her attractions 
with an added -charm m the eye of the Imperialistic nations of the world 
Descending, however, from the simmering heights of sentiment to matters 
of the earth earthy, we find that in the second gicat World War m the 
20th century, she has figured more prominently than m the first and has 
foimed an excellent base of operations as well as supplies for helping China 
and combating Japan, for controlling the Middle East and paving the way 
to Russia She has, therefoie, become the cynosure of all eyes, the observed 
of all observers, the centre of universal attention. While, therefore, 
America no less than Britain has coveted and got a foothold on India for 
her armies and military prepaiations, the people of India who have long and 
fondly cherished an uplifting faith m America’s inherited democratic bias 
and puritanic outlook, her essential love of justice and fairplay, her ardent 
espousal of the cause of small nationalities and subject populations, have 
been overborne by doubt and difficulty as to why America has been playing 
fast and loose with her professed principles and playing false to her established 
reputation The answei lies in the fact that America, as World War No II 
proceeded, no longer remained a disinterested nation, taking its stand on 
the Monroe Doctrine leaving her own continent to the policy of isolationism 
in respect of Europe and Asia, but became a participant, partner and partisan 
in Britain’s battles and tlierefore became too vitally , interested in the 
victories and defeats of this war to cultivate a detached sense of justice 
and fairplay It was to America’s interest to see that Japan was defeated 
and to that end, India was made the footboard for the acrobats of war 
from which to jump on to the Isles of Japan And Ameiica loiew so little 
of India and was so nervous about her that she had to accept the verdict 
of Britain on India’s political position vis-a-vis the war To America, 
India’s problem, therefore, became Britain’s domestic affair and no more 
and m any case certainly not America’s unbiassed and impartial concern. 
The reactions to any Indian struggle for her emancipation from the tentacles 

* Hallett Abend Pacific Charter 
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banned in Madras In Bengal and Assam and Patna, similar bans were 
imposed, the Sadaqat Ashram in Patna being declared a notified place In 
effect then the Congress organization became the victim of an ex parte decree 
and the recipient of punishment for no known overt or covert act of disobe- 
dience It was the cleai right of the Congress to conduct the movement of 
protests,^ — call it “ rebellion ” in an open manner, — in a manner winch by 
past ' experience the authorities leahsed was well-nigh inconquerable 
When, therefore, the leaders who receiving their orders in terms of high power 

should have transformed them up to their/olZoaiers in terms of lower leason 
and nhen the followers themselves were all captured and made prisoners 
of war before wai broke out, the soldiers could not be expected to imder- 
stand oi even if they understood, to apply the prmcrples of the warfare on 
light lines Nor would that indeterminate but fulminating entity known as 
the masses pause to scan and scrutinize the principles of Truth and Non-vio- 
lence and the policies based upon them, before they gave vent to their 
pent-up wTath of decades Nor was the example of confusion and carnage 
111 Europe and Africa helpful to them in observing their restramt which was 
expected of them alone They thought they had the opportunity of a life- 
time, and they let themselves go 

The people simply grew desperate The sudden removal of the leaders 
of the nation, All- India, Provincial, District, Taluka and Firka, left in the 
first place no responsible men or women to guide popular activities If 
Government thereby thought the movement would be nipped in the bud or 
would die of inanition and disappear m a week or fortnight, they soon rea- 
lized then undue optimism The people grew insensate and were maddened 
wuth fury, when the slightest acts of disobedience of orders prohibiting meet- 
ings, piocessions and demonstrations, freedom of association and of opinion, 
w'ere put down, not with a mere lathi but wuth the rifle and the revolver 
with the machine-gun and the aerial firing Within less than tw^elve hours 
-of the airests, the old story of brickbats and bullets got abroad A vicious 
circle w'as set up which scandalized the citizens all round wdio could neithei 
tolerate the outrages about them nor help in mitigating their honors The 
mob on their part began to stone running Railways and stop trains and cars, 
damage Railway stations and set fire to them oi property therein, loot gram 
shops, cut Telegraph wires, up open the tyres of cars, harass Victoria, bullock 
carts and tongas Besides these excesses initiated by the people at large, 
there were hartals throughout India despite the Ordinance, prohibiting them 
m which the school and college students took a big hand m picketing Edu- 
cational Institutions and Universities very soon emptied and closed from one 
end of tlie country to another, from Dacca to Delhi excepting Aligarh and 
fiom Lahore to Madras The Benares University, ho w'ever, was taken posses- 
sion of by the military at an early stage in the movement Instances of 
paralysing Railway traffic by removal of fishplates of rails or the rails 
themselves early figmed on the field of Civil Disobedience, the Madras Mail 
being unable to proceed for a number of days and thereafter unable to proceed 
at^ights for sometime A whole length of 130 miles from Bitragunta to 
Bezwada was disorganized In Behar, Monghjrr w^as isolated from all external 
contact foi nearly two weeks The Railway disorganization wns m the ex- 
treme in Bihar The Ahmedabad Mills were all closed while in Bombay only 
tliree or four ceased work Numerous Electric Blumcipal lamps. Fire brigade 
signal posts and Municipal carts were shattered and smashed to pieces Near 
the Dadar B B & C I station on Sunday, the 9th August, a car was set 
fire to Theie was a complete cessation for an hour of ah Suburban Train 
Traffic both on the B B C I and GIF lines on the 9th August These and 
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could n,ot get their messages regarding the Bombay Resolutions through to 
America, it was said that one of them flew to China and transmitted his 
message fiom there to his principals To India undoubtedly, the fight was 
an unequal one and yet the Indian Government continued to send additional 
touring leeturers to the States who went there m the capacity of representa- 
tives to the Pacific Relations Conference (December 1942) and toured the 
country espousing and explaining the cause of their Principals and justifying 
their policy 

Per contia even as the Indian and British Governments’ rcpiesentativcs 
were sent to the USA, the latter’s representatives figured m India from 
time to tune The name of Col Johnson became an altogethei familiar 
one in Indian political circles in connection with the Cripps’ Mission That 
was in Apiil, 1942 He soon left for America and on the morrow of the 
day the Bombay Resolution was passed by the A I C C , another of President 
Roosevelt’s representatives, Mr Lauchlm Cumc arrived 'm New Delhi 
(9th August 1942) and had, it was said, a long talk with the Viceroy 
Although political quarters were inclined to attach importance to this 
meeting, yet American circles discouraged speculation wdnle !Mr Currie 
himself neither addressed a Press Conference, nor met any representative 
Indians And he w'as no more heard of The next to fill the Indian 
political atmosphere was Mr William Philips about whom we shall have 
occasion to WTite later He left India towards the end of April 1948 exactly 
a year after Col Jolmson had left and he w’as followed by yirchbishoji 
Spellman Thus the American President kept himself in close touch with 
the progress of events in India That is not all There was amongst the 
American correspondents in India in the early summer of 1942, a notable' 
personality who while he stayed in India, gave no inkling into his convic- 
tions but who, on arrival in America, carried on a tearing, raging propaganda 
setting forth India’s case tersely, logically and impartially He was the 
bearer of a message from Gandhi to President Roosevelt as he departed 
India sometime in July 1942 and there is reason to believe that although 
Gandhi was allowed no time to send his missive to Roosevelt following the 
acceptance by the A I C C of the Bombay Resolution, still his personal _ 
message to President Roosevelt was delivered to him by Louis Fischer 
requesting him to act as an intermediary, to break the deadlock created 
on India’s demand for Independence 

While it must be admitted that there are numerous winters and thinkers 
in the United States who have certainly pulled their w'eight in espousing 
the cause of India, the men in authority singnally failed to bring pressure 
upon those in power in Britain to render justice to this woe-begone land 
The fact was that although on 4th July, 1776 the people of Ameriea recorded 
for all time in a Declaration of Independence their right to live m liberty 
^d one and a-'half centuries later, the people of America, through then 
Resident, reaffirmed the right of all men to freedom — ^Freedom of speech, 
Fieedoni of religion. Freedom from want and Freedom from fear, although 
further “ the American people avowed their determination that they will 
not permit these Freedoms to disappear from the earth and that they are 
pledged with the United Nations to destroy utterly those forees which seek- 
to enslave mankind ” yet the sad fact remained that the great Piesident of 
America who was the author of the “ Four Freedoms ” and who on 11th 
August 1942 declined to comment on the situation m India, passed aw^aj* 
on the 18th April, 1945 without realizing the fulfilment of those pledges and 
freedoms in respect of India 
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up to 'about the end of the year Although as would be seen from the 
figures, large numbers of people had been arrested, convicted or detained, 
the figures by themselves gave a false impression since large numbers had 
also been released or were sentenced only to short terms of imprisonment 
or to fines The number of persons actually m custody at about the end 
of the year was approximately 14,000 convicted prisoners and 11,000 persons 
detained under the DIR 

Iilr Joshi asked whether it was not a fact that the Government of India 
agreed to the principle that the cases of persons detained without trial 
should be examined by a high authority from time to time 

The Home Member said, that was in relation to the last civil -dis- 
obedience. 

Mr Joshi Do these principles vary from movement to movement*? 
The Home Member Yes, Sir 

U. P Sabotage Activity Govt. Report 

“Reasons of space forbid the recounting of details of a movement which 
for three weeks put a real strain on the administration There was wide- 
spread destruction of the property of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 
One hundred and four railway stations were attacked and damaged, 15 
being burnt down , 16 derailments were caused , about' 100 instances of 
sabotage to railway tracks were reported ”, says the administration report 
of the United Provinces for 1942 

' “ Over 425 cases of sabotage to telephone and telegraph wires were 
recorded ”, the report adds “ A hundred and nineteen post offices were 
destroyed or severely damaged, and 32 employees of the Posts and Tele- 
graph Department were attacked Damage was caused to a large number 
of Government buildings, records, seed stores and some ARP equipment 
Attacks on Government servants resulted m the murder of 16 members 
of the police force and 332 were m3ured Arrests, totalling 16,089 were 
made in connection with the disturbances tliroughout the province 

“ The total amount of collective fine imposed was Rs 28,32,000, the 
bulk of which was promptly realised Recoveries by the close of the financial 
year amounted to slightly over Rs 25,00,000 

“ The movement was condemned by the Liberals, the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Scheduled Castes and the Muslim League, but no political party or 
leader took any effective steps to check or control its progress Labomr 
remained starmchly unaffected by the movement in spite of attempts that 
were made to induce them to' go on strike ” 

During the question hour in the Bengal Assembly (February 1944), 
the Chief Minister stated that the number of Police stations, offices and 
houses belonging to Government and private persons burnt by Congress 
before and after the cyclone in Tamulk and Contum sub-divisions of the 
Midnapore District were 43 and 38 respectively and the number of Congress 
camps and houses burnt by Government forces were 31 and 164, while 
those burnt by villagers were one and two respectively 

According to the replies given the Chief Minister, Sir,Nazim-ud-Din, 
in the Bengal Assembly, 193 Congress camps and houses were burnt by 
Government forces m the sub-division of Tamluk and Contai before and 
after the cyclone of 1942 Asked what was meant by Congress houses, 
the Chief Minister said that it referred to the office established temporarily 
by Congress Committees in those houses In reply to another question 
whether Icutcha and pucca houses of the inhabitants of sub-divisions of 
Contai and Tamluk had been burnt with all the household articles, Sir 
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President’s announcement ilmt American troops in India ^vere tliere 
only to fitjlit the Axis and that instructions had been Riven to them to 
hold aloof from internal affairs But the danger has not been entirely 
removed and can be removed only if another effort is made to settle the 
Indian internal political difficulties bv negotiation ” 

Diverse method > of treatment uerc prescribed for the malady of the Indian 
body politic but all conform-'d to the true principle whidi must Ruidc them 
It was seriously contend 'd that “ the Indian problem should be solved by 
a Tribunal of representatives of the United Nations 

“ A constructive approach to India is one based on a joint decision by 
the United Nations as to their intention m the c%ent of \ letorv sa>s the 
Ailantic Magazine, “India must be pait of the pencral settlement” 

It was not merely in the United SLates lhat such carh expression p.as 
Riven to the Indian problem In Canada vhich forms a Dominion of the 
British Empire, the Co-op"ratne Commonwealth Fed' ration which is one 
of the mam Canadian political parties urRcd th" Prime Minister Mr. ^lac- 
Kenzic Kin?, to take steps through the United Nations to reopen negotia- 
tions for “Self-Government for India now as well as after the war”. 

In the month of October 10t2, hardk two months after the arrests 
following the Bombay Resolution, th^ U S 4 were commlsed, with emotions 
stirred to their depths, bv the speeches and wTitmRs of statesmen, authors 
and lournalists who pro\ed to an exp^’ctant world lhat the spark of Freedom 
kindif'd by Washington and the men who stood with him over a century 
and half aRo spread its files to India Here was Pearl Buck, the Nobel 
prize recipient with her forceful pen e\cr ready to espouse thf* cause of 
depend''nt India, th^'ro was Lm Yu Tan?, Ih^ famoiir Chinese author whose 
sympathies for India were no less intense than his passion for his own 
motherland Evcrjmhcre was M’cndell Willkic broadcasting his' unmitiRated 
criticism alike of Britain and .America and castiRatiiiR the upholders of 
Imperialism whether m the West oi in the East m no halting measure or 
m no uncertain terms That these comments and criticisms did not fail 
to evoke response in the hearts of the civilised world is evident from the 
literature in the Press that immediatclv followed th'’tn It is worth while 
revewinof some of these, not in any fond hope that India’s cause has secured 
an unfailing support beyong her boundaries, but for the certain purpose of 
reminding ourselves that Biitain’s autocraev in India was being carefully 
watched by the eagle eye of lovers of freedom everywhere 

Lm Yu Tang who is described (int3) as “the most striking figure 
throwm up in the world of English letters during the last 10 y'cars, is held 
up as a sjTubol of unity of the East and the IVcst, an Eastern philosopher 
and humanist ivTiting in a Western language, who has given the “best 
interpretation of Chinese life and character and history and philosophy 
that has been presented to the IVcstcrn world ” Iii an article to the 
Ne-o Mas’ies ” he “ exposed and denounced the conspiracy on the part 
of certain powerful elements in Britain and America to establish Anglo- 
iMnerican domination of the world and proved it by' quoting from “ recent ” 
hterature on tlie subject According to these wTiters, even the International 
Police would be just an Anglo-American Police Force and the principle 
would not be admitted in any future World Federation “ At 
the bottom of it all ”, says the Philosopher, “ is the fascist. idea of racial 
superiority characteristic of Goebbels and Hitler So long as racial 
aiTogan^ exists, no true equality of the nations of the world can be admit- 
ted He expresses the apprehension accordingly that “ even as the 
war IS conducted in Washington and London, so will the Peace be conducted. 
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jnquiied whether the “ maclune-gunnmg theie-was not an excess ” Placing 
the facts legardmg the Ranaghat incident befoie thedlouse, J\Ir Huq said 
that there A\as an aimy reconnaissance and they mistook some of the coolies 
working on the railway lines as men out for sabotage and a few shots were 
fired Fortunately, there rvere no casualties Lathi charges, imprisonments 
and fines were largely resorted to for holding meetings, processions, peaceful 
]Jicketmg, the shouting of slogans, hoisting flags, waiting slogans in the sand 
AVomcn including girls, men including boys and students played a great 
jiait in these demonstrations Flogging and caning were the order of the 
day Students w'ere flogged sometimes because they had stones m then 
hands Collective fines w'ere\ levied on villages and towms alike for rvire- 
euttmg and damaging of public buildings The total exceeded a crore of 
rupees “ Arrests withprit warrant under the Deferrce of India Rules could 
now be made by all officers and members of the security corps The chaos 
that prevailed m two divisions of the Midnapore district iir Bengal, namely, 
Tamluk and Contai divisions may be realised by some figures furnished br 


Government 

Houses brunt liy Congress — 

Police and Government buildings 43 

Private houses " 38 

Houses burnt by Government — 

Congress Camps 31 

Private houses 164 


It was little known to the public that there was a strike at Jamshedpur 
in connection with the movement The Tata strike has been referred to in 
his book entitled I luha Smee Cnpps by Mr H V Alexander of the 
Friends’ Society, England who writes on page 47 — 

“ It has not been so generally known that 20,000 men, the wdiole 
of the working staff of Tata’s Iron and Steel Works, by far the most 
important Jlunitions Factory m India, went on strike for a fortnight 
and there was no disorder But when it became clear contrary to 
widesjiread anticipation that neither the Raihvaymen nor the other 
Industrial workers m any number rvere joining them and that the 
Congress ‘Xjightnmg stroke ’ was a failure, the management induced 
the men to return to work on the understanding that the management 
' itself w ould do its utmost to bring a National Government into being ” 

Sir Ardeshar Dalai’s appointment later to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was perhaps meant as a partial fulfilment of this understanding 
which, if it was serious on the part of the management, must have been 
given with due support from Government wdro knew then own responsibility 
m that behalf 

Within less than three weeks events happened m India which may 
w'ell be studied The most notable amongst them was the resignation by 
Sir C P Rainasw^aini ly'er of his membership of the Governor -General’s 
Executive Council He had joined only on the 5th of August and had 
barely held office for a fortnight wlren he resigned AVhile many a member 
chosen to the high office m the Viceroy'^’s Executive Council would have 
rushed to his place, m the case of Sir C P , it w'as not the pleasure of a first 
favour that aw^aited him He had held the place already and the story of 
•‘"Lord Willingdon’s recommendation to appoint him as Defence Member 
has already been told m these pages This time he had made his own 
conditions a’nd got their categorical acceptance ' ^all, a condition 
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“ The question is Why is Gandhi such a fool ^ Whj' are men like 
Nelli u and the leaders of the Congress such fools ? Why are Indians 
such fools as to be misled by them? There is something terribly 
incomprehensible to many American critics and editois about the Hindus 
Gandhi is a fool, because he is fightmg for what George Washmgton was 
fighting— foi Ills country’s fieedom and independence from England 
Neliru is such a fool because he feels as keenly about the little word ‘Libei ty ’ 
as Washington or Thomas Payne ever felt The whole Indian nation 
is feeling exactly as keenly as the thirteen colonies about then* country's 
fieedom Gandhi and Neliru are as stubborn as Washington was and 
Be Valera is to-daj" The iniustices in India are exactly like the mjustices 
in the American colonies and in Ireland 6 f the past. Now that Americans 
have liberty, they forget uhat that little word means when a people 
have lost it That is what is so mcomprehensible about India 

“ That IS the terrible force which Gandhi and Nehru have unleashed 
to-day, which the spirit of Washmgton, whom both admme, helped to 
unleash, the great cry of a great people for national freedom during our 
war for national freedoms Recently Secretary Hull was urging the 
nations to fight for liberty and Indians aie obeying him Hull cannot 
turn round and tell Indians, ‘You must not fight for liberty.’ We arc 
anxious for the freedom of Greece, Yugoslavia or Occupied France, but 
we shut our eyes to the greatest single national movement for freedom 
111 the world in India 

“ India wants her freedom Cnpps denied it They want to fight 
as a free nation alongside the United Nations The Congress resolution 
clearty show'ed that they w'anted Allied soldiers to remain in India and* 
help defend then country if they were given the status of a free and equal 
nation India is tinited in demanding freedom immediately Hei 
splendid leaders, who qualified her for it, are pledged to use that freedom 
not for a deciease, but an increase, in her share of responsibility to fight 
the Axis Powers I warn that India will not give up the fight for liberty 
until she gets it 

“ Agamst these obvious truths, the refusal to return what we stole 
from her is based on sectional and national politics Those who are 
clever at playmg politics will, by their indecision and narrow vision, 
help defeat of the common war effort We cannot win this war with 
nineteenth century psychology and imperialistic politics The war has 
gone ahead of us, let us catch up with it ” 

Pearl Buck 

This distmguished authoress drew attention to the Japanese w'eapon of''" 
racial propaganda and show ed “how' race prejudice continued unabated among 
white people today It will be better for us if we acknowledge the 

danger in the Japanese propaganda The truth is that the White man m the 
Far East has too often behaved without wisdom or justice to Ins fellow man 
The most dangerous human stupidity has been that of the White race m the 
baseless pi ejudice through which even the meanest White creature has felt 
he could despise a king if his skm were dark Our coloured allies 

proceed to wai against the Axis not deceived or m ignorance They 
know that it may not be the end of this w^ar for them and that the w'ar foi 
ireedoni may have to go on agamst the very White men at w'hose side they 
are now fighting 

In her latest publication "’’Ameitcan XJmty and Asia” (John Day 
-iNew loik) Pearl Buck reverts to the Indian problem, and the relations that 
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take the necessaiy aetion mth complete freedom of speech and movement 
with reference to the mass action which, if unchecked, is bound to hamper 
India’s progress and wai efforts and the constitutional changes that may be 
proposed m so far as they affect the Indian States, in whose well-being 
and fortunes I am vitally inteiested ” 

The Governor-General has accepted Sii C P Ramaswami Aiyar’s 
resignation with very great regiet — A P 

Sir C P Ramaswamy Aiyar left for Bombay on Saturday morning 
en 1 oute to Madras Sir Frederick Puckle, Secretary, and Mr P N Thapa^ 
Deputy Secietary, Information and Broadcasting Department, and a few 
personal friends of Sii C P Ramaswami Aiyar weie at the railway station 
to bid him good-bye. 

On the eve of his departure, Sn C P Ramaswami Aiyar, in an inter- 
view," said “ Speaking in Tiivandrum 3ust before I left for Delhi to assume 
the position that I have relinquished, I said that my mam, if not my sole, 
endeavour would be to help in bringing about reconciliation of the various 
elements in the body politic that are now following divergent, if not anta- 
gonistic, paths I added that if I succeeded, I should have done my bit foi 
my country If I failed, I should feel, at least, that I had tried hard There 
IS little doubt that I have failed. 

“ I deplore that the most influential political organisation in India 
coupled witli their constitutional demands — ^ivhich, whether immediately 
accepted or not, were still an appropriate basis for discussion and mutual 
adjustment programmes which, whatever the intentions of the originatois 
were, have produced, and could not but produce, violent demonstrations 
mass feeling and an orgy of purposeless destruction This is, however, not 
the tune to content oneself with levelling reproaches, for I believe that the 
issues are so great and the impending risks of the continuance of present 
conditions so pervasive and so imminent that immediate and resolute 
action IS needed 

“ I am even now, hopeful that if, by the determined and conjoint 
efforts of all well-meaning persons, the present Civil Disobedience movement 
can be immediately' called off without the need for further executive action, 
all that political India is longing for can be soon achieved 

“ Success in constitution-buildmg can only be the result of political 
compromise, and if the feeling is aroused m British India and m the Indian 
States that everything will be lost by mutual acerbities and everything 
can be gained by the cordial discussion of basic issues, the posture of affairs 
IS such that the goal of India can be i cached sooner than many persons 
imagine 

“ So far as I know, there is no force that can check the inevitable 
advance towards complete nationhood if the unity of India and the harmo- . 
nious alignment of the great elements of the State were achieved 

“ I have been recently unconnected with British Indian polities, but 
I do not yield to anyone in my adherence to their ideals May I appeal to 
the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and the great 
minorities to come togethei amongst themselves and with the Indian^ States 
(whose place in India must be secured , whose importance cannot be Ignored 
and the all-round pi ogress made by many of them is far in advance of what 
has been achieved m British India ) 

“ Let us proceed without any doctrinnaire prepossessions and without 
non-possumus attitudes, resolved to end anarchy and as soon as practicable 
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“the People’s Revolution” oi “the country of the common man.” The speech 
IS leporled to have avakened m U S A and abroad a new micrest and a 
spontaneous enthusiasm not only for the cause and obicctives of the United 
Nations, but also for the rights of the common man “The march of freedom 
of the past 150 years has been a long diawn out people’s revolution ” 

It was not merely high placed dignitaries like Ex-Governors of Stales 
and Candidates for the “White House” and Viec-Piesidcnts of the Republic 
that pleaded the cause of India and the Pacific countiics American Labour 
gave its humble but helpful supjiort in time The Annual Convention of 
the Congress of Industiial Organisations, the powciful laboui organisation 
of U S which at Boston passed a icsolution unanimously suppoitmg India’s 
demand foi Independence The Resolution states “The CIO supports 
the aspirations of the Indian people for National, Independence needed to 
mobilise their eneigies and resouices for their full part m the Avar against 
the Axis aggressors ” It declaied that millions of colonial peoples all over 
the world aAvait the solution of the Indian problem 

Boston, Chicago, Ncav York and Washington and Mexico and Canada 
Avere all astm and agog oA’-er the Indian question While all this commotion 
Avas going on in the months of October, NoAmmber and December, 1942, 
the anniversary of the CoinmoiiAvealth of the Philippines gaA'^e m November 
President Roosevelt an occasion to make obserAmtions of more than local 
interest and for the first time, to shed some light on American intentions 
behind some obscure portions of the Atlantic Charter 

All these asseitions and declarations and demands are good m their oaaui 
Avaj It is not under any delusion that America aviII solve India’s problem 
or that President Roosevelt aviU ever oA'crbcai Premier Chiu chill that these 
are extensively quoted They rather indicate the tre])idation that lies at the 
back of the minds of these upholders of cquahiy and liberty for all nations 
m the Avorld The same doubt and difliculty is more explicitly brought out 
m the “Open Letter” addiesscd by the Editors of Life, to tlie people of 
England, on the Avar and peace aims of the United Nations Avhich raised abig 
controversy in Ameiica This is the text of the letter 

Doubtless It IS presumptuous for a single periodical to attempt to speak 
for the American people NcA’-er tireless, the Editors of Life, in Avriting you this 
open letter, make no apology for their presumption We assure you that Ave 
do speak, in this instance, for a large portion of our 131',000,000 fclloAv 
citizens 

We are Avriting you in a ciisis in ciAohsatioft that mortally concerns us 
both No tAA'o people on this earth arc as close as Ave, Avhethcr in their insti- 
tutions, or their language, or by tics of blood It is important for us m a 
most selfish sense that England stand. We, therefore, take the liberty 
of addressing you as members of our oAvn family 

We have been dreadfully sIoav in getting into this Avar For yeais avc 
tiled to argue it aAvay And even noAV our progress is discoui aging. Domes- 
tic issues have distracted us and an ill-managed army of Government employees 
has faiM to mobiize our resources of men and machines on a real American 
scale, HoAvever, in this matter aa-c do not feel that Ave are unique, You 
yourselves, Avho liA’^e Avitlun bomber range of The Maniac, acted just as stran- 
gely lor years W e do not bring this up to accuse you or to excuse ourseh^es 

\Vc Avish merely to set aside as melcvant and immaterial any argument 
.as to AUiich of us is more responsible for the aAvful present 
F 1 ^ there can be no doubt in the mind of any man or Avoman in 

■England that, hoAveA'^er dilatory our performance, our intention is and 
a ways has been to support England in her heroic struggle. In oiu' 1940 
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THE “ OPEN REBELLION ” 1942. 

“ Some writeis have so confounded soeiety with Government as to 
leave little oi no distmetion between them, vhereas they aie not only 
difteient but have different oiigms Society is produced by oui wants and 
Government by our wickedness , the former piomotes oui happiness posi- 
tively by uniting our affections, the latter negatively by restraining our 
vices The one encouiages mteicburse, the other creates distinction The 
fiist IS pation the last is punisher 

X “ Society in every state is blessing, but Government, even in its best 
state IS but a necessaiy evil , in its worst state an intolerable one * for when 
we suffei, oi are exposed to the same miseiies by a Government, which we 
might expect in a country without Government, our calamity is heightened 
by leflecting that we furnish means by which we suffei ” 

“ Jllcn of passive tempeis look somewhat lightly ovei the offences of 
Great Britain, and still hoping foi the best, are apt to call out, come, come, 
^ve shall be friends again foi all this But examine the passions and feelings 
of mankind, bring the do cti me of leconcihation to the touchstone of natmc, 
and then tell me whethei you can hereaftei love, honour and faithfully 
serve the powei that hath earned file and swoid into your land^ If you 
cannot do all these, then aie you only deceiving jmurselves, and by youi 
delay bringing rum upon posteiity Yom future connection with Biitam, 
whom you can neithei love noi honoui, will be forced and unnatuial apd 
being foimed only on the plan of present convenience, will m a little time 
fall into a i elapse moie wi etched than the first But, If you say, you 
can still pass the violations ovei, then I ask, hath yoiu house been burnt ^ 
Hath yoiii propeity been destioyed before your face ‘i’ Aie jmui wife and 
children destitute of a bed to he on, oi biead to live on Have you lost a 
]iarent or a child by then hands, and yourself the ruined and wretched 
survivoi If you have not, then you aie not a judge of those who have 
But if you have and ban still shake hands with the murdeieis you aie 
unworthy of the name of husband, fathei, friend oi lovei and whatever may 
be youi lank oi title m life, you have the heait of a coward and the spnit 
of a sj’^cophaiit ” 

“ The more men have to lose, the less willing aie they to ventuie 
The iich aie in general slaves to feai, and submit to couitly powei with the 
trembling diiphcity of a spanial ” 

“ I have as little superstition in me as any man living, but my secret 
opinion has even been and still is, that God Almighty will not give up a 
people to military destiuction, or lead them unsupportedly to perish, who 
have so earnestly and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war 
by every decent method which wisdom could invest Neither have I so 
much of the infidel in me, as to suppose that he has relinquished the Govern- 
^ment of the voild, and given us up to the caie of devils , and as I do not, 
I cannot see on what grounds the King of Biitain can look up to heaven 
for help against us , a common murderer, a highwayman or a house-breaker 
has as good a pretence as he ” 

“ I call not upon a few, but upon all , not on this state or that state 
but on every state up and help us lay yom shouldeis to the wheel better 
have too much force than too little, when so gi eat an object is at stake 
Let itbe told to the future world, that m the depth of winter, when nothing 
but hope and virtue could survive, that the eity and the eountiy alarmed 
at one common danger, came forth to meet and repulse it Say not that 
thousands aie gone, turn out your tens of thousands , throw not the burden 
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have a difficult pioblem in India but we don’t see that your “solution up to 
date provides any evidence of principle of any kind In the light of what you 
.ire doing in India, how do you expect us to talk about “piineiples” and look 
our soldiers in the eye ? 

The nearest we can get to explaining what we take for the foundation 
principle of this war is this plain fact, which most of us in America have 
discovered that if one wants to be free one cannot be free alone one must 
be free vith other people In older to have our own freedom we are learning 
that others must have freedom And we — most of us — are prepared to fight 
this war out on that basis That is, what we mean — most of us — ^ivhcn wc 
talk about a United Nations’ war We mean that this is a vai by fiee men 
to establish freedom more firmly, and over a wider aiea, on this earth And 
most of us are beginning to understand that that is .the onl}’- kmd of war that 
will win a real victoiy 

And so we say it to you straiglit, people of England If you want to 
keep us on Your Side you must move part way over to Our Side If you 
will do so, then you will find that Our Side is plenty big It always has been 
big It IS much bigger than the British Raj It is much bigger than the 
British Empire It is bigger than both of us combined You will find Oui 
Side on the stejipes of Asia, and across the deserts of Afiica, and up and down 
the muddy banks of the Mississipi, and along the smooth-sliding waters of the 
Thames Our Side is as big as all outdoors 

All these are but leaves in the storm or at any late straw's in the wind — 
valuable as indicating the trend of opinion in America But the man who 
helped to form these opinions, by carrying the truth, the w'hole truth and 
nothing but the truth to the United States and who rendered incalculable 
service to the Indian Movement which was being repressed in India and the 
new'S of which was being blacked out m Ameiica, was Louis Fischer, author 
and journalist Mr Fischer wTote a senes of articles m the columns of the 
Nation (American) on two subjects which are allied to each other, the failure 
of the Cripps’ Mission and the contemplation of Civil (IMass) Disobedience 
Movement by the Congress The former furnished the background for 
the latter and has been dealt w'lth m the chapter dealmg with Cripps The 
state of the country and of the people after the return of Cripps has also been 
dealt with earlier, as reviewed by some of the American wTiters But it was 
Louis Fischer who had spent a w'eek with Gandhi in Sevagiam m June 1942, 
then saw the Viceroy and discussed the political situation in the light of his 
talks W'lth Gandhi and formed his own conclusion that described in detail 
the currents and the cross-currents that lay beneath the surface of the flood 
tide that w'as threatening to rise over the rivers and rivulets of Indian Politics 
Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy was the first to admit to Fischer that “Gandhi 
is the biggest thmg m India” and Fischer had spent a W'eek with Gandhi 
He noted that General Alexander, Commander of the Burman array in an 
interview declaied that Burma must be reconquered It is the part of the 
mitish Empire He is battling for Empire Fischer w'as told by General 
Wavell that “of all the opponents of Egyptian Independence, the most 
determined had been Winston Churchill who was then m the Cabinet and 
Churchill led the Opposition m the House of Commons against the 1935 Act 
OT India which granted some little measure of Self-Government to India ” 
I'lscher explains how the Civil Disobedience Movement “raised the whole 
question of what we are fighting for” and narrates how when in his talk with 
Gandhi he stated that “we wanted the w'orld to be a better W'orld,” Gandhi 
leplied, “I am not sure it w'lll be I would like to see right now a change in 
he hearts of England and America Then I may believe your statement ” 
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balance was stiuck , and Britain, like an individual penitent, must undergo 
her day of ^oirow, and the sooner it happens to her the better as I -wish 
It over, I wish it to come, but withal I wish that it may be as light as 
possible ” 

From THOIVIAS PAINE 
“ Commonsense and Crisis ” 
10—1—1776. 

India’s too was an open movement for Independence to be attained 
hov ever, by non- violent means. It was in its latest phase, roughly described 
as ‘ open rebellion ’ which always dates as Paine puts it, provided however, 
no further parleys be contemplated simultaneously from its publication, 
veiily as he said of America in 1776, “ these are Times that try men’s souls ” 
Trying alike to the Indians because of then unknown struggle ahead and 
to the Americans because they have forgotten then well known struggle 
m the past, now, verily, a distant past, when they had jettisoned the chests 
of Tea into the waters of the Boston harbour — when Washington and 
the men that stood with him declared the American Independence Trying 
too are the times for Government, which may be disorganized, but society 
"Ixolds on The Laws of the State may be disobeyed but public opinion 
which lies behind society and individual conscience which in the aggregate 
forms public opinion, are real forces that maintain older and peace Govern- 
ment only comes into coirect and control the wicked The vast bulk of the 
people are oider-loving but Government cannot shed its consciousness of 
power In the words of Paine 

“ Britain, as a nation, is m my inmost belief, the greatest and 
_ most ungrateful offender against God on the face of the whole earth , 

’ blessed with all the commerce she could wish for, and furnished by a 
vast extension of dommion with the means of civilizing both the 
eastern and western world, she has made no other use of both than 
proudly idolize her own ‘ thimder ’ and rip up the bowels of whole 
countries for what she could get like Alexander she has made war 
her sport, arid inflicted misery for prodigality’s sake The blood of 
India is not yet repaid noi the wretchedness of Africa yet requited ”. 

India does not wish to avenge the blood shed by England nor, like 
the writer, does she hold that “ Britain like an individual penitent, must 
undergo her day of sorrow ” India wishes Britain well as much as 
America wishes India only prays that America and Britain may wish 
India well equally and declare her freedom and independence 

The year 1943 witnessed scenes and spectacles in the vicissitudes of 
war, of a quite an unexpected kmd This horrid war with its attendant 
and inevitable confusion and chaos came near the close of one chapter 
and one stage of its bloody progress The sudden resignation of Mussolini 
from his premiership spelt the liquidation of fascism It looks as though 
It IS lucky for Asia that the ideology of Europe was divided and therefore 
the strength of the European Nations was. attenuated — ^nay dissipated by 
the mutual antagonisms between Fascism and Communism on the one 
hand and between these two and Inperiahsm on the other The liquidation 
of the Third International announced on the second anniversary of the war 
by Stalin marked the termination of 'Communism as an International 
menace, whatever might be its longevity within the borders of Russia Thus 
Russia became dearer and neaier to the Allied Nations of Britain and America 
The disappearance of the II Duce from the scene of his nmeteen year glory 
and greatness removed one-half of the Fascist elements from their veiy 
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“Gandhi never wanted iiots and disorders He warned against them 
The impiisonment of Gandhi and Neliru and the other Indian leaders and 
Civil Disobedience campaign will not make Indians more pro-British or more 
pro-war Somebody must act informallj^ courageously and quickly The 
only such somebody is President Roosevelt He must simply bring the Bri- 
tish Govcinmcnt to a point when it will talk to Gandhi Gandhi could talk m 
person He doesn't mmd He has done it before He is veiy religious and 
he forgives ” 

In the thud of this senes of contributions Louis Fischer makes an 
astounding levelation regarding obviously the Tata norks m Jamshedpur 
and has some stiaight propositions. 

Ill 

111 the thud neck of August, Indian workingmen demanded the release 
of Gandhi and went on strike at the Tata Munitions n orks which embrace the 
biggest steel mill m the British Empire This has not been reported by the 
Press an 5 r\vhcre Riots and sabotage throughout. India are on a much large 
scale than the British Government m Lidia had anticipated, the semi-official 
daily StaJesman of New Delhi admits 

The Civil Disobedience ]\Iovement, Indian Nationalist curcles m India, 
believe, is only starting 

Jlahomcd Ah Jmnah, President of the Muslim League told me recently in 
Bombay that if the Indian National Congress launched a Civil'DiSobedience Mo- 
^ ement, there would be violent clashes between Hindus and IMuslims No such 
events have been reported The fact is that almost all Indians desire their 
country’s independence and no Indian party or leader dares to mtei'fere with 
an attempt to bung it about Congress leaders m India declare that many 
Sikh Cominunalists and l\Iuslims are supporting the Civil Disobedience 
Movement 

The Biitish inside and outside India are adamant m their refusal to 
negotiate with the Indian National Movement They want to crush the 
Civil D sobedience campaign They say any readiness on their part ^ con- 
ciliate India would still further undermine British prestige already so seriously 
weakened by the Military reverses in Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and 
Burma But will it not be much worse for the British to have to climb 
down a month or six weeks from now, in case the disoiders grow? 

The British close their mmds to this gloomy eventuality and plead for 
time to suppress the Indian trouble 

Supposing shootings and whippings cow the Indian People for another 
interval of uneasy quiet What the United Nations need is the active support 
of Indian population 

They could get it Throughout India the word heard most often used 
to desciibe Indian sentiment at the present juncture is “frustration” I heard 
it fiom Congress leaders, Indian Industrialists, from teachers, students and 
soldiers Frustration results from a ddference between one’s desire to act 
and one’s ability to act 

The Indians would like to defend their country.-, But they cannot do 
so as partners of their British masters The Cripps negotiations are revealed 
by official statements to have been a struggle between Indians demanding 
^eater participation in India’s Defence and Cupps who opposed it. If 
Indians v ere free to fight this war, there would be an end to frustration and 

an up^gc of joy and an outbmst of energy which would be assets to the 
United Nations 
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tiueatened and when necessity arose in the view of belligerents, war pri- 
soners and even hostages and private citizens were shot and buried in then 
thousands The mediaeval baibarities of Timur and Chengiz paled into 
insignificance befoie the fierce cruelties of the modern methods of civilized 
Avarfare It was into the midst of such a warfare that the Congress m 
Hindusthan hutted, projecting its non-violent camera into the scenes and 
seeking to maugmatc a new method of bloodless revolution as a method ot 
international arbitrament Over and over again, she toed not to embrace 
Britain in her troubled times For a year after the outbreak of the Avar 
had she desisted from all active programme But as is the wont of poAverful 
nations Avedded to violence, couitesy was mistaken foi Aveakness, while 
•non-violence Avas equated to positive coAvardice. 
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seize any weapon to fight the foreign invaders Gandhi is a tine Christian 
His influence is not waning His fast has shaken India which believes in 
sacrifice and renimciation Of the three members who resigned their places 
m the Viceroy’s Executive Council out of the ten Indians, over the question 
of Gandhi’s release during the fast, Su* H P Mody is a Parsi millionaiie who 
felt he could not cooperate with the British How much more may not the 
hundieds of millions “who have abhorred the British and refuse to touch 
the British ” The repercussions of Gandhi’s fast will shake Asia. Fischer 
saw Gandhi in June 1942 Gandhi was only asking for a conciliatory agree- 
ment He has publicly whittled dowm his demands He begged twice to 
see the Viceroy that summer but the Viceioy refused (If this was the 
information that Fischer had in June then it is evident that Gandhi had asked 
to see the Viceroy even before the Workmg Committee met m July and passed 
its final resolution which was later approved by the A I C C at Bombay ) 
The reason for the Viceroy’s attitude is simple. Fischer says “Winston 
Churchill said when he was fifty-five and he has not changed since then ‘The 
truth IS that Gandhism and all that it stands for will sooner or later have to be 
grappled with and finally crushed ” And this is Churchill’s first opportunity 
m high office to grapple with Gandhi The British have definitely decided 
to break Gandhi, to try to bieak the Indian movement for freedom. 

Fischer informs us that Chiang Kai-Shek has warned Churchill and 
Roosevelt that this attempt to suppress a great movement for freedom in the 
midst of great war for freedom may drive all of Asia into the arms of Axis. 

Fischer reads aright Gandhi’s character when he says that Gandhi says 
everything he thinks and illustrates the same by reciting the origin of his 
Monday fast as consisting in his desire to seek relief fiom the thousands of 
people going to him to ask questions, make pleas and beg that “I pray with 
them and I used to get tried ” He also recited how Gandhi said to him, 
“ I would go to Japan and sign a treaty of peace with the Japanese ” and 
inunediately added, “ I know that the British would never let me go to 
Japan and I know that if ever I got to Japan, the Japanese wouldn’t sign 
a treaty of peace mth me ” Then why talk about it Chiang Kai-Shek is 
the one man whose word Fischer would take, as to who is Pro-or Anti-Japanese 
“ He IS pro-Gandhi and pro-Indian Independence and he has intervened (as 
I told you) in recent months repeatedly with a view to the moderation of 
British policy in India.” 

Then Fischer proceeds to describe the genesis of “Quit India” It was 
only when after the defeats in Malaya, Singapore, Jldng Kong and Burma, 
conimg as they did on the top of “India’s eternal misery and mounting 
bitterness and resentment” Indians lost confidence in British ability to 
defend India that after a healthy prod from President Roosevelt, Cripps 
uas rushed to India to repair the damage and Cripps failed Fischer explains 
how Churchill had to take him into the War Cabinet to allay public feeling 
loused by the fall of Singapore and the escape of the two German rocket battle- 
ships, under the nose of the RAF and how after Ronunel’s defeat in 
and “aftei we landed in North Africa” he ivas dismissed from the 
Cabinet In that peispective it becomes clear that Cripps’ Mission to India 
was only part of the destiuction of Cripps And intuitively and spontane- 
ously Gandhi expressed Ins leaction to this deterioration of the Indian situation 
and said “ I am sick of this ” The British must go ” Then he corrected 
himself and modified his words into “The British and Americans can stay in 
India, reinforce their armed services and use India as a base for military 
operations against the axis powers ” All that Gandhi or the Congress asked 
ior IS an “Indian National Government which would not interfere with mih- 
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of Britain, of America in her new situation as a belligerent, financier and 
prmus inter jmrcs amongst the allied nations, are worth careful study, 
not alone m the interest of India but equally, in the larger interests of the 
world problems involved m this war In this view throughout this volume 
have the rises and falls in the American barometer been carefully and 
chronologically recorded ' 

If the movement that followed the Bombay Resolution of August 
1942 and the arrests of Gandhi and the Congress leaders had taken place 
m the early beginning of the war, its reaction in America would doubtless 
have taken a course widely at variance from what it actually was For, 
as the Avar developed, the United States which well remembering the 
financial relations of Britain to America m World War I and the former’s 
failure to pay up her debts to the latter, reopened business connections 
on the strict plane of “ cash and carry ”, had, after Britain’s securities in 
the USA been exhausted, to devise a new system which was described 
as lend and lease This latter brought America into closer financial and 
business relations with Britain and until Japan bombed the Pearl Harbour 
(Deccmbci 7, 1941 ) continued to be such. Following that event, however, 
there vcrc not merely sale and purchase and lend and lease between the 
ti\o nations, but there came to be established an identity of ideal and 
purpose, a oneness of interest and programme America undoubtedly 
cxcerciscd a certain measure of influence over Britain in 1939-40 andl941 
— such as the seller docs ovci the buyer, the lender over the borrower and the 
landlord over the lessee When once tlie USA joined the war as a belli- 
gerent, she became one of tlic many, though she held the undoubted position 
of a primus inter pares The war was as much America’s as Britain’s 
for had not the Philippines been occupied by Japan and the Land of the 
Rising Sun begun to aim at supremacy in the Pacific, notably New Britain 
and New Guinea and a host of islands round about Australia threatening 
danger to that island continent and hoping easily to make it a base for 
attack on U S A To expect America then to influence Britain m respect 
of India and her constitutional development, was out of the question, although 
the savants of Britain, and th(5 Press conespondents m India from America 
encouraged such a hope Whatever it ivas, the Congress felt it owed to 
Itself that it should make known its intentions and resolutions both in 
America and China That is the reason-why the President as well as Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru emphasized m Bombay at the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee the fact that tlie heads of these nations would 
be addressed on the subject 

On the side of the British Goyernment, they knew that the centre of 
gravity of the Indian problem was gradually shifting from London to Delhi 
on the one hand and to New York on the other That was why they thought 
it necessary to post a competent representative to the United States and their 
choice fell upon IVIr Bajpai, ICS Between Lord Halifax who was the 
British Ambassador m the United States and Sir Girija Shaker Bajpai who was 
the Government of India’s High Commissioner, they felt their interests were 
safe and if proof were wanted, proof lay in the anticipations of Lord Hahfax 
on the 19th of April, 1942, regarding the failure of Cripps’ Mission in India, 
before even Jhe break came into being in Delhi. Lord Halifax had belittled 
the Congress and justified Britain and her agent Cripps before the American 
public The same strategy was obviously to be m force, while the Congress 
had to depend upon the generosity of Britain m letting messages go from 
India to America, upon the voluntary workers m the States and upon the 
goodwill of the American correspondents in India. When even the latter 
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mittecl, shaics The fust is India's light to eoniplelc politual independence 
undei a constitution mIucIi ensures hci peace and internal dc\clo]nncnt in 
accoidancc iMth hei onn needs and ,ispuations a right, AMth A\hieh USA 
sympathises loi licr oami National CMstcnec .nose for such a sliuggk 
Secondh, the Constitution of India should he decided bj hciselt as in the 
case of U S A in 1780 Thudh the threat to such independence emanates 
fiom the Axis poiicrs Fourthh the wiilidraiial of the British A\ou.ld 
impel il the vieloiy ovei the Axis and hftliK it onh the Indians arc not in a 
hull}, the people of USA feel that thcA aic parlneis uitli the people of 
India m seeking fiecdom foi themiches and a system of freedom for all the 
Avorld 

A thud professoi uho is foitunateh fiee from the nenoiisness of his 
eontcmpoiaiy of Ilaivard, is Piofessoi Waltei Pliclpo Hall of Pimccton 
Unn^cisit} Avho m an article in “Current //t^/ori/ ” asserted that not Britain 
alone but all the members of the United Nations haic a stake in yhat takes 
lilace in India “In their name, ’ he suggests, “on the one pait that Biitain 
should iccall the Vicero} , Ve-enter into negotiations uitli the Congress Party 
request the aid of a Mediation Board uith American and Chinese members 
and on the other, 'ask India to rescind hei campaign of No,.-Co-o])eration, accept 
toi the duiation of the ^Vnr the findings of the afoicsnid I\Iediation Board and 
eo-opeiatc m eieiy ua} — Cnil and Militarv.intheeirorttodrnc the Japanese 
out of Burma and Chin.i ’ He contends that “the Indi ms are daily becoming 
moie anti-British yhieh docs not mean pro-Jaiiancsc The} arc losing such 
little confidence as thc\ had in Bntain s good faith A lukcuarm India 
hmdeis the uai cffoil Suspicion howcAci, is mutual But “it docs not 
help to impugn the good f.iith of Gandhi by the assuinjition Ih.it he is disposed 
to accept Japanese adyanccs as docs a recent cartoon in Punch Nothing is 
easier than to throu suspicion on the good faith of Cupps and Gandhi and 
nothing much is to be gained theicb} Chnrehill and Amcry sa} that thcic 
will be no more ncgotuitions To do <-o uould hurl then ])ride, but m both 
yar and peace, he uho icfuscs to lake a ehaiicc is lost. India a cry likely is 
lost to the British Emjnic after the A\ar No m.ittcr Achat course that conlhct 
takes Too much Aiatci has gone undci the bridge for holding India or the 
Empiic Despite A\hat Chin chill and Ameiy say, one docs not feel all nego- 
tiations are for c\ci impossible Both of* the'm arc Impeiiah{>ts by long 
training and coiiAiction After all it is I'n the blood of Biitish Tories to 
yield AA hen they must 

‘ Amery’s speech on October 8 is a ers similar m tone to speeches dcliA ered 
m the Commons during l774-7a-7G No further negotiations One docs 
Avish that both of them aaouIcI read Edmund Burke on “ Conciliation Avith 
America ” It is Biitain that noA\ refuses to negotiate not the 

Indian Congress ” 

Finally aac come to President RooscAxlt’s personal cnA'oy to India aaIio 
had spent about OA'cr four months in touring the diftcrent par ts of the country 
except Bengal and Assam and Oiissa, inter aucaa mg all aiicl sundry and study- 
ing the cultural and religious institutions of India as aacII as her political and 
socio-economic conditions He has, throughout, maintained a studied silence 
and an attitude of judicial detachment and his inoA'eracnts in India from 
December 1942 to end of April 1943 AAhen he AAas called aAA^ay by his chief to 
report, became at first, CA^ents of profound interest, later, of supreme indiffer- 
ence and finally of marked sympathy because of the Aiaiit of courtesy AAith 
which the special eiiAmy of President RooseA’^clt aacs treated by the Premier 
Churchill and his agents in India It may be noted that the American 
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But it IS cxtiaordinary that even eailier than this a message should have 
been flashed to India fiom Washington, dated August 8th 

“ The Resolution voted by the Congiess Woiking Committee 
to address an appeal to President Roosevelt, Marshall Chiang Kai-Bhek 
and JI I\Iaisky to support its demand to Britain to grant India^immediate 
independenee, is not likely to get a favourable response m Washington, 
aceoiding to close observers of the situation. 

“ The Washiiifiton Post remarked ‘ the appeal does not request 
these tlirce to mediate m the dispute, but jnerely urges them ‘ to play 
the role of a collective bludgeon with which to dragoon the British 
into pursuing a course of action which the British Government has no 
intention of pursuing at this critical juncture, and which, m the interests 
of all concerned they could not possibly afford to pursue ’ The paper 
asserts that the Congiess party ‘ apparently does not trust the objectivity 
and good faith of these individuals to that extent ’ ” 

From this moment right through a period of over nine months there 
was a neck to neck race between the British and Indian Governments on the 
one jiart and notable Pressmen and publicists on the other, to educate the 
American public and influence the American President on the Indian 
jiroblem Soon after Cnpps’ return to England he contributed an article 
to the Nr^o York Times and his Private Secretary Mr Spry was sent to 
President Roosevelt to explain matters Mr Spry mote to the American 
Press justifying the stand taken by Cnpps and criticizing that of the Indian 
National Congress This evoked a prompt and slashing reply from the 
jiowcrful pen of Louis Fischer who contributed a series of articles quoting 
chajitcr and verse from the records of the Congress, from his conversation 
with the Viceroy and from discussions he had with high placed men in India 
It took long for these articles to reach India but Avhen they were published 
m the Indian Press, they opened out a new vista and vision of the passion 
and fervour created m ^a^our of the Indian cause amongst the American 
Public Edgar Snow, another wcllknoivn American correspondent had 
written a series of articles and these together ivith a fine, correct and 
comprehensive statement of the Indian situation in the American IMagazine 
Pacific Affaiis and the public lectuics delivered by Louis Fischer himself 
m America beginning so early as December 1942 easily dispelled the clouds 
of-smokc and suit spread by the Britisli agents aided by the British 
Ambassador m America 

AlS against these there weic not wanting journalists like Earnest Lindley 
AVitli a reputation foi being tlie unofficial spokesman of President Roosevelt 
who held that “ the problem was a delicate one for the American Govern- 
ment and that after the rejection of Cupps’ proposals by the Indian 
National Congress, American opinion, official and private, swung against the 
” Congress party and s^vung even more shaiply with the revelation that 
Gandhi was against armed resistance to the Japanese and proposed to 
negotiate witli them — although this w^as probably not Quislmgism as 
understood in the West but rather an expression of a religious and fanatic 
faith jn the ability of non-violent resistance to deprive the enemy of the 
fruits of conquest ” The miter proceeds to point out that 

“ There was danger that the effect would be 'to turn the Congiess 
party leaders quite as bitterly against the United States as against 
Britam and m the hands of persistent propagandists, to create an 
impression that the white peoples of the United Nations were joining 
hands in a policy of Repression. This danger was alleviated by the 

* In an article published xn “ The Washington Post ” 
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were the personages meant The former on being mtervlel^ed as reported 
as having stated that he d.d not knov the exaet sigmficanee of Mr. Philips’ 
statement MTiat IVIr Hull actually said v as that he did not knou what the 
statement signified more than what appeared on the face of it Apparently 
it was the other pair that were liandling the phases, — ^namely I\Ir. Philips 
and jMt Roosevelt If that was not so Mr Cordell Hull vas equivocating 

Before we conclude, ve must acknowledge the readiness, the liberalism 
and the impartiality w'lth which the American Press and public dealt with the 
Indian question during a great crisis Professor H Ross of the UnuersiU 
of IVmsconsm “ makes a deadly, damning count against the Daily Newspaper 
m America It does not gi\e the news,’ he sa\s “and this apostasj' is 
due to three economic developments — ^the capitalistic owner instead of editor- 
owner, advertisers coming and the paper becoming an organ of special 
interest Yet the suggestions in USA for the settlement of the Indian 
problem wired out from London so early as on August 12th (1942) nameh 
the proclamation of a nominal Commonwealth with ProMsional Government 
of all Parties, with the reservation of full control of War by Britain, vra*' 
sustainedly upheld and pursued by the American Press 

The American Congress 

Jlr Philips’ vnsit to India, his lightning tour his interviews with non- 
Congress politicians and failure to meet Congress leaders all constitute but 
an episode in this vast world drama in which America is but one of the scenes 
or at best she may cov^er an Act by herself The Congress m U S A was 
strivmg to do its best to avmid the pitfalls that had faced President Wilson 
after Versailles for then the Senate declined to endorse the Treatv’ that ended 
World War No I America grew wiser and the Congress wanted obvnously 
to commit Itself beforehand to the principles notably of the Atlantic Charter, 
which was the joint creation of Premier Churchill and President Roosevelt 
lest, when Peace should be concluded, the Congress might say it knew not what 
this Atlantic Charter was Senator Guy M Gillette. Democrat, of Iowa, a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, introduced a resolution 
which would put the Senate on record as approvnng the basic principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and advnsing President Roosevelt to negotiate immedia- 
telv^ a “post-war peace charter ’ wnth other United Nations 

Under the caption “Mission to the Raj ” Trm^ (26-4-43) wntes . — 

“ A tall bony-cheeked Boston brahmin arrived in India on January 
8 (43) He had been entrusted by Pre‘^id-ent Roosevelt with one of the 
most delicate, diplomatic missions of the war. Always correct, hitherto 
adequate, WiUiam Philips had been the last U. S Ambassador to Italy 
In India he was still called Ambassador. But at the first Press Confer- 
ence, he parried wnth a diplomatic laughter the question that aU Indian 
Nationalists were asking “ Are you an Ambassador to H M ‘s Govern- 
ment to the Government of India or to the people of Ind a’’ - 3Ir Philips 
credentially stated correctl}’’ that he was ambassador to the Government 
of India Last week, the full nature of his mission still wrapped m a 
dhoti of mysterj’. Ambassador Philips announced that he was flymg 
back to the U S He had acted with dumitj' He had worked hard 
He had received and sought out many Indians of manv”^ political faiths 
In public he had kept his motuh shut He had pleased the British, 
not displeased the Indians 

“ I am unable to report to anyone except to ray Government " 
said Philips m his vnledictory Press Conference 
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He has no hope that Churchill, however worthy as leader m war will 
measure up to the stature of Abraham Lincoln, a man great enough for 
Peace “ Our least hope lies in President Roosevelt for the stature of 
Winston Churchill is already revealed in his statement in the Commons 
that the Atlantic Chartei will not apply to India ” What is wanted, says 
he, IS a Union of India and China and Russia, of a thousand million people 
or half the woild’s total population, as against the Union contemplated by 
Clarence street which excludes India and is conceived foi the safety exclu- 
sively of the English speaking races but must be modelled after the suggested 
pattern of the latter The real difficulty in the way of India or China being 
admitted into one World Umon is their population and the overwhelming 
numbers of their representatives on its Senate And on the more immediate 
problem of India’s emancipation, Lin Yu Tang has some straight ^^ews to 
express 

“ Mr Lin Yutang, the well-loiown Chmese author, in a message 
to F-iee World, a new monthly magazine, representing a movement 
which had already secured influential support in the New World, 
argued the case for immediate grant of freedom to India 

“ English, Chinese, Spanish and Fiench editions of Free World 
have already begun to appear and arrangements are being made to 
bring out an Indian edition in the near future 

“ Mr Lm Yutang, in the course of his message to the magazine, 
observes “ Momentous events are happening m Asia affecting not only 
the 390 million people of India, but also the futiue jirogress and 
essential character of the wai the United Nations are fighting As a 
Chinese, I know China would be the first to be dncctly affected by it 
It IS imperative that we examine the events in India not as idle ciitlcs. 
but as responsible participants m a conflict between our two Allies, 
England and India By our applause given to one oi the othci or by 
our very tolerance of the conflict, we prolong or shorten the conflict 
The United Nations have a moral duty I therefore plead, for a stern 
sense of realities of the Indian situation 

“We have been feeding ourselves on anti-Hindu propaganda 
We might accept, for our own peace of mind, the fiction that Congress 
IS not representative of India, the he that it does not include ^Muslims, 
that Mr Jinnah is very, very impoitant, that the English are loved 
in India and everything is very pretty We acquire a sense of moral 
triumph by accepting the version that it is not we who do not want 
to give India freedom, but it is India who is not united in wanting it 
By the acceptance of that fiction and our passive inaction m the months 
following the Cripps Mission, we have ourselves precipitated this 
inevitable conflict 

“ The time for delusions is past and we must now pay for it But 
our own fate is involved in it We must break through the pall of abuse, 
misrepresentation and calumny against India that is being spread in 
America Intelligent citizens know that India’s case has never been 
represented to Americans except tlirough the eyes of British censors 
at Calcutta and New Delhi, that the neAvs about India is incorrect and 
inaccurate and very often distorted It is a law of human nature 
that Ave must abuse those A\'hom Ave Avere "to prove that a\ c arc injuring 
them for their OAvn good It is a law of human nature that should 
and must go on , Gandhi is an appeaser, Gandhi has no sense of 
reality, Gandhi AA\nnts only the rum of the British 
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the equities of tlie situation But ihe Govcinmcnt of India is not a deinocratu^ 
body, much less aie the quasi ofTicial Institutions undei then pationnge 
On their letiiin to India, only two delegates made notable jnonounce- 
ments Sii Zafuillah avIio was the caxhcst to letiiin and I\Ii IMeherchand 
KJianna wlio uas the latest to arrive in India gave diametiicall}’' opposite 
accounts on ccitain aspects of the pioblem as vill be appaicnt from the 
following Intel views Su Mohammad Zaliullah Khan giving impressions 
of his toui m a piess mtcivicw said that “ Amciican intciest in the Indian 
pioblem is extremely keen and the Amciicans arc dcepl} syinjiathctic towards 
Indian aspiiations but then knowledge of the factois of the Indian situation 
IS neithei deep noi iciy accuiate ’’ Mr M C Khanna said m a talk to 
Pressmen that one thing talked about m America is that “ the Congress is 
dead , m aii^ case, Muslims aic not m it but aie co-operating vith the vai 
effort , there is no loom foi fcai, because 00 jici cent ot the armj consists of 
Muslims, Rajputs Guikhas and Maharattas All these arc in the American 
mind, lumped togethci as I^Iushms ’ 

IVhat tiaiispiied at the Pacific Confcience has not been lor three months 
oflicially communicated to the country so i itally concerned with it Con- 
siderable discussion, howcicr, on the Atlantic Charter seems to liave taken 
place But the Institute of Pacific Relations has published a report entitled 
“War and Peac m the Pacific” dealing with suchjiroblcinsas what to do with 
Japan after victoiy, futuic of India and jiosition ol China, etc 

The repoit shows that the Institute s Far Eastern dijilomats and experts 
discussed at length the lelations of India with Britain paiticiilarly a plan foi 
solution proposed bv one Indian delegate The mam points of the plan are 
(1) Appointment ot Indians to the tlirec key portiohos m the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council namely of Finance, Home Allans, and War Transport, 
retaining the veto powei of the Viceroy (2) Creation of an exploratory 
commission, including Indian Icadeis of various viewpoints to study the 
new’^ constitution considcied necessary for the fulfilment of the Cripps pro- 
posals (3) Organisation of a United Nations’ Advisorv Committee to 
assist the Commission (4) The Commission to e\ol\c the nature oi the Con- 
stituent Assembly which would be responsible for drafting the constitution 
The report says “ By the end of the third session, the Indian members’ 
plan w'liich was first icccived with some doubt by American membeis was 
regarded by many as piomismg and likely to be of practical value It also 
became evident that eailici ideas of a direct and lornial intervention or 
mediation by thud paitics on the initiative of the United States or United 
Nations, w^ere nnpiacticablc m the picsent situation Direct intervention 
might even be dangerous m that it might drive the minorities especially'^ 
the Muslims to take even moie nitiansigcnt position regarding prioi assuran- 
ces for their protection The new' plan means making a start and le-cstablish- 
mg the habit of co-opeiativc discussion ” 

As time advanced, inteiest in India w'axed not waned m Ameiica and 
the American Round Table w'lnch is a new' national organization on India 
mrmed in 1942 m the USA put in a plea on October 29 1943 to President 
Roosevelt to attempt to bung about conciliation between the Biitish 
and India It is headed by i\Ii Shipler the Editoi of the Chui chman Its 
foimation w'as heralded by' an infiuentially signed statement in the follo- 
W'lng teims — 

“ The people of the USA view the situation m India w'lth great 
alarm because it tlncatens the i ictoiy' of the United Nations . With the 
increasing numbei of oiii tioops and the vast quantities of oui supplies 
m India, we haic been offeied and accejited a large shaie of hei defence 
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exist between the British and the Indian People, and concludes that the old 
game is up in India and to gain the goodwill of the 400 million Indians for 
the future, it is better to enable them to use then own ideas and energies m 
escaping the clutch of tlie'Japanese in the present war ” 

Wendell Willkie , 

Peihaps the most impassioned advocacy of the cause of democracy for 
India and Asia in recent times, must be laid *to the credit of this rival of 
Roosevelt who having contested the Presidentship only two years previously 
lomed hands with the successful candidate in piosecutmg the war and toured 
31,000 miles m 160 hours as a free agent, apart fiom tlie specific matters 
entrusted to him by President Roosevelt and on the conclusion of his tour 
33ublished a book entitled '''’One Worid^' early m April 1943, half a million 
copies of which sold forthwith His observations on India and Asia are 
iengthy,'~%vell-reasoned and definitely assertive albeit couched in language 
at once terse and tellmg 

Wendell Willkie in his book reiterates the question that he was asked from 
Africa to Alaska, “What about India ^ ” and recounts that Chma’s wisest 
man told him “Wlien the Indian aspirations weie put aside to some future 
date, it was not Great Britain that suffeied m public esteem, it was the 
United States ” Willkie adds “If we believe in the end, we proclaim and 
want stirring the forces of the Middle East to work with us towards those 
ends, we must cease trying to perpetuate control by manipulating native 
forces by playing off one against the othei for our own ends ” Even more 
interesting and instructive is Willkie’s narration, of his expel lence of British 
officers. One evening at Alexandria when he sat doivn to dmner with ten 
Britons, members of the Naval Diplomatic and Consular services, “men who,” 
Mr Willkie says, “were experienced and able administrators of the British 
Empire,” he tried to ascertain their views about the future colonial system 
“What I got was Rudyard Kipling untainted even with the Liberalism of 
Cecil Rhodes These men executing policies .made m London had no idea 
that the w'orld is changing Most of them had read about the Atlantic 
Charter That it might affect their careers or their thinking had nevei 
occurred to them ” The conclusion he diew from this meeting, says, 
Mr Willkie was “only new men and new^ ideas in the machinery of our rela- 
tions w'lth the peoples of the East can win victory without which any peace will 
be only another armisticeJ” Mr jilmery who has suggested that the younger 
men of the Universities in India must take up the study of a New Indian 
Constitution and relieve the older generation, may w'ell ponder over this view 
of Willkie regarding British officers 

Wendell Willkie’s, broadcast created a stir m the woild — and not less so 
in America The Republicans welcomed it as a “noble gospel” expressing 
the hojies and faith of the majority of Americans They believed it could be 
of enormous usefulness to the United Nations 

Let it be remembered that all this has been written and published hy 
one who did not cover India within his 31,000 miles because he had no invita- 
tion from the Government of India who would not obviously draw a hornest’s 
nest to' their ears This would only accentuate the value of the observations 
made by this author of the One World 

\ 

Henry A. Wallace 

In the wise and farsighted speech which Vice-President IVallace delivered 
about this time in New York at the diimer that closed the Free World Congress , 
held by the Free World Association, the central theme he held in view was 
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effectively, not so subject India with all her great strength chained up 
So in this time of dangei and peril we renew our faith to China We believe 
that this great war is a mighty revolution which will only succeed on the basis 
of freedom for all peoples Without Indian fiecdom now, it will fail of its 
purpose and lead us all into blind and dangc-ious alleys This is the 
leason vhy India s freedom becomes an urgent and immediate necessity and 
cannot be postponed to the hereafter The very peril that surrounds us 
calls for it 

To the people of China and their gieat leaders, Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiaiig Kai-Shek, I send greeting and pay homage to the heroism 
which has shone like a bright star during these past five years of war and 
infinite suffering ” 

Bombay, August 8, 1042 Jawaiiaelal Neiihu 

The Chinese snppoiicd the Indian casitc The Chinese verc supremely 
worried by England’s attitude India is the only channel tlwough vluch 
Anglo-American supplies could reach China Moreoscr knowing the East, 
the Chinese understood how' disastrous the suppression of the great Asiatic 
Independence lilovemcnt w’ould be to the morale of the Anti-Axis mediation 
by the United Nations. 

It IS interesting to observe how various nations reacted to the Indian 
crisis The Chinese, as Asiatics, w'ho have themselves fought to throw off 
foreign yokes, could easily put themselves in the skin of Indians , their 
sympathy with Indian Independence and with Indians in their present 
predicament is complete 

But it can be readily understood that on licr jiait China could not do 
aught foi India bevond expressing sjunpathy with India m her position 
A message was leccivcd from Chungking dated August 12, just three days 
after the arrest of Gandhi A\hich says • — 

“ The new's of I\Ir. Gandhi’s airest and of the disturbances and 
bloodshed m India have been received here with great sorrow. 

The spirit behind the present war is lesistance against aggression in 
the struggle for freedom without w'liich the present war is meaningless 
India’s struggle for freedom is identical w’lth the w'ar aims of the United 
Nations and w'c have no reason, not to be sympathetic ” 

South Africa — ^The read'^r’s attention is for a moment diverted from 
America and China to South Africa where Gandhi liad made his First Experi- 
ments with Truth and Non-violence, only to extend them on a phenomenal 
scale m India to solve the larger problems of nationalism and cosmo-nationa- 
hty. The British are far too intelligent and w'ell experienced to allow the 
world to take literally the charges they have laid at Gandhi’s door, paying 
that he is pro- Japanese and a fifth-columnist for a repudiation of such baseless 
charges emanated best from a philosopher-statesman with w'hom Gandhi 
had his first combat m South Africa and w'ho is a foe W'orthy of Gandhi’s 
steel m every way 

Answ'eiing Indian pressmen, at a Press confeieiice in London, General 
Smuts said 

“ It IS sheei nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a ‘ Fifth-Columnist’ 
He IS a gieat man He is one of the great men of the world and he is 
the last person to be placed m that category He is dominated ^by high 
spiiitual ideals and holds view's that I have just expressed about the 
human family Whether those ideals are always practicable m our 
difficult world may be questioned, but that Mr Gandhi is a gieat patiiot, 
a gieat man and a great spiritual leadei who can doubt ’ ” 
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c crl.on«; that issue ns virtual v removed from our politics ulien Republican 
Party !cad-r> ImcKod (lie Admiuistiatiou’s anti-Axis', pro-Bntisb policy 
L\cu (he radical isc-I^-nd proposal minn did not become a party rnatter 
Of course, nou me maUme re(uin eontubulious under Leasc-Lend, yet the 
net balance runs (o our eredd b\ se\eral billions and mil run to billions more 
Porha]is \ou bclie\e that should ha\e cancelled your debt from World 
\\ ar 1 Perhaps w e should lm\ e But the fact is that the debt was never 
paid and yet uc vent ahead with Lease-Lend just tire same 


\Vc cite these souk what disarp-eeable Hems, not because we arc as fond of 
monc\ ns >ou like to think, but as c\id'mce of our intention to help you, 
come wha( may But e%on if this cvidencf had escaped you, surely the 
speeches of \oui own preal leader, M mston Churehill, alter America entered 
tile war. must base eon\ metal e\er\one lu Eufilaud that we had joined yoirr 
team For ^Ir. Churcliill sud, m cfTid, that while it was true that Hong 
Kong nud .Singapore and the East Indies and so forth, had been lost, stifl 
he could set cner against these tlic hcirlcning fact that the U S had been 
""uiud 


^\c Atmricaus ma\ ha\e some disngreement among ourselves as to what 
wc are fighting for. hut nuc ihxna, :tc on lurr xcc ore ml fightiug foj is to hold 
the JCmpiie tngrlhrr \\r don 1 like to put the matter so bluntly, but 

wc don't want >011 to he\e unv illusions If vour strategists arc plamung 
.a war to Jiold the British Ivmpirt together, they will sooner or later find 
themsfhe^ slrategising all alone. 


So lure IS one eonen (e eonei ssion that wc demand of you, as partners m 
haltlc Quit figlitmg a w ir to liold the Empire together and join with us and 
Russia and } our other Vibes to fight a war to w m by whatever strategy is best 
for all of us Aftr-r s letorv has been won, then the British people can decide 
wlnl to do about the Empire (for \ou may be sure wc don’t w'aut it) But if 
3 on chug to the Empire at the < \pensc of a United Nations’ victory jmu will 
lo<;e the w.ar Because 3 on will lose us 

At this point 3 on enn fairlv insist that wc slrould define the kind of war 
that wc want to fight Brieflv theic are two wars, one that we actually arc 
fighting, and the other that wc must fight m order to won 

The war that we ncluall 3 * arc fighting is a war to save America Nothing 
else. Is\cryhnd\ lu'rc is jireparcd to fight this war to au} extremes, just 
.as cwrvdmdv in England will go to luu extremes to save England But this 
kind of war. each Irvmg to sa\ c himself, is just a set-up for Hitler If we are 
rcalK’ going to os ei whelm the Axis, wc must envision and fight for something 
bigger than either England or the U S 

We Americans arc a strange pcojrlc, maybe You think of us as rather 
practical — the dollar-lovers, the makers of automobiles, the engineers Well, 
wc arc practical But 3 on can’t understand us at all unless you realise how 
much principles mean to us Wc fouglit you on principles in the first place 
Once in our liistor^' wc killed 500,000 of our ow’n sons to establish the principle 
of freedom for tlic black man And there’s no use pretending that America 
IS going all-out m this war unless it becomes clear to us that this is a war to 
establish certain juineiples that we believe in, and make them stronger than 
they w'cre when the war started 

Maybe 3 'ou will object that wc have not defined these principles very we 
as you That’s a fair obicction But let us remind you that one reason we 
haven’t defined them, and one reason that at least halt our people are pre y 
dubious about their existence, is that wc are not convinced that you would 
fight for them, even if they were defined For instance, we realise that you 
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While the Go\ eminent of India opened its “blitz on tlie Coiigiessmen 
and Congress oiganiAation but in eflcet rejnessed tlic Pi ess and ])ubhe life 
m the country, ]\Ii Ameiy, the Seeictaiy of Stale in London, lost no time m 
giving two broadcast talks, one on the Olh August, 19<12 to the Home and 
African Services and the second on the lOlh idem to Ameiica 

Mr Anier}’- refeiied m the fust bioadcast to Sii Stafloid Cupps’ j\Iission 
and stated that the negotiations for paiticipation in icsponsiblc positions in 
the task of governing India and carr\ing on Jiei -nai-cffoitbiokc dovn mainly 
owing to the intiansigent “ All or Nothing ” attitude of the Congress leaders 
The lejection of the British jnoposals, he added, jiiofoundly disajtpomted 
public opinion in India and has seriously shaken the cicdit of Congress 
leadership The tiutli of this obseriation will become ob\ious as we studj' 
the history of the succeeding three vcais and the final conclusion of this 
ejnsode of the airest of the IVorknig Committee I^Ir Amcry gloated ovci 
the fact that they had disconnected Mi Gandhi and his confederates cutting 
the fuse leading from arch-sabot agcis to all the inflammable and explosive 
material w’hich they hoped to set alight all o\ci India He dciived strength 
ind solace from the fact that eleven of the fifteen membeis of the Government 
of India wdio took the decision regarding the aircst were Indians w'ho are 
“supported m this issue by a vast majority of sobei, icsponsiblc men and 
women m India ” He repeated the same sentiments in Ins Amcriean broad- 
cast 

In British leaction to events m India there is noticeable a distinct cleav- 
<ige not only among public men and between official and non-official groups 
but also 111 the British Press The London Times had thioughout adojited 
in the earlier part of the peiiod an attitude altogether unusual m its traditions 
of cent pel cent loyalty to the party m pow er, — an attitude of earnest search 
aftei truth and an impartial estimate of the lights and wToiigs of the case 
bcfoie It It did not agree any moie than the Monchc’itc} Giiaidian in the 
totalitarian policy of all-out repiession adopted by the Government of the 
day and lathei prefeiied the age-long dual policy of repiession and lecon- 
struclion Its leaction to ]\Ir Amcry s broadcasts w'as only typical of this 
new attitude to the Indian jiroblem wdiich the Daily took everj’time some 
event in Parliament or in India called forth its view's On this occasion it 
took the view' that “Repression unaccompanied by any constiuctne policy 
IS likely to piove as vain and ineffective in w'ai as in peace and f.xr moie 
dangerous ” 

Tw'o months before the anests the A^erci Statesmen and the JSatwn^ 
under the caption “ Realism from Gandhi” (27-6-42) — “IMi Gandhi s latest 
statement m Harijan shows that his conveisations w'lth Pandit Nehiu and 
Di Azad have moved him to a much gi eater degree of lealism After asking 
foi lecognition of India’s right to be nd of Britain’s authoiity he continues — 
“ But I w'ould recognize their ow'n military necessity They may 
need to remain in India to prevent a Japanese occupation That pie- 
vention is common cause between them and us It may be neccssaiy 
also for China ” 

“ In a plirase, he w'ould tolciate and not mtciferc ivith Biitam's effoits 
to defend India as long as Biitain admitted that we weie no longei Ihciiilers 
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Thus Gandhi confionted the two nations with the problem of their moial 
position in the war “Gandhi is not pro-Japanese or pro-Axis” says Fischer 
“He IS pro-Biitish. He is pro-Chinese He is pro-Ameiican He wants 
us to win the war. But he does not think we can win it unless we enlist the 
support of Indians by purifying our war aims ” Then Fischer deals with the 
Anti -British Spirit pervading all India, and quotes a Muslim (Bengali)" Air 
Force Officer who made violent denunciations of the British and added, 
“we have been slaves so long that many do not mind who their master is ” 
Every Englishman to whom he talked realized that the country was never as 
anti-Bntish as then “The problem is not solved by maligning Gandhi, in 
America or imprisoning him in Poona There was no Gandhi m Buima ” 

In view of the unpopularity of the War, Fischer suggested that “the 
primary task of the British Government in London and New Delhi should 
have been to court Indian Civilian support Cripps tried it But he did not 
enjoy the collaboration of some key British politicians.” Fischer asserted 
that Gandhi and Neliru and other Congress leaders were ready to make far- 
reaching concessions and explained how Gandhi was inclmecl to reduce his 
demands as was evidenced by his interpreting “Quit India” as permitting 
Britain and USA. to keep their armed forces m India and use India as a 
base for Military operations against the Axis. “But the British have closed 
their hearts and minds I am convinced that they have decided that Gandhi’s 
influence is waning and this is a golden opportunity to break his power ’ 
Having stated this, Louis Fischer asks “ But if the British do crush the Gandhi 
movement, what have they achieved? India will be bitter, sullen and 
resentful and an easier prey to Japan and Geimany If they crush Gandhi, 
then one of oiir biggest successes in this war for democracy and freedom will 
be the smashing of a great world-known movement for democracy and free- 
dom ” Fischer learnt from British Officials' in India that they did not 
believe Indian co-opeiation would be of much avail in case of Invasion 
“That may explain” says he, “to strike at Gandhi when they should be 
preparing to strike at foreign enemy. But they have made too many mis- 
takes recently m handling Jlihtary and Civilian problems in the East for us 
to trust their judgment ” Fischer concludes his first article by repeating 
that Gandhi is not at all vindictive, and quoting Nehru as saying at a meeting, 
“ I would fight Japan sword in hand ” But the British, he opines, to alter 
their course, require a potent prod from the outside and points to the USA 
as the only force that could make such a move. “India is an acid test of the 
sincerity of America’s purpose in' fighting the war ” 

Louis Fischer in his second article reverts to the question of Gandhi’s 
reasonableness and., states how when he (Fischer) questioned him what he 
(Gandhi) would do if China and Russia appealed to him not to start the cam- 
paign, Gandhi answered , “ Let them appeal to me I might be dissuaded 
If you have any access to men m authority, you should tell them this ” 
“ Have 1 your sanction to say this to the Viceroy? ” asked Fischer “Yes” 
replied Gandhi “ You have my permission to say this to the Viceroy Let 
them talk to me and I may be converted ” Fischer met the Viceroy and did 
tell him that Gandhi was in a conciliatory mood and not at all intransigent 
and even sketched thespossible outlines of a settlement basing his statements 
on Gandhi’s own words “I intimated to the Viceroy, it would be helpful 
if he would discuss these matters with a Congress Leader,” adds Fischer 
“ The Viceroy, however, regard 'd such discussion as a question of high policy 
which would have to be decided on its merits ” “Tell your president that I 
wish to be dissusad^'d ” were Gandhi’s words uttered to Fischer when he 
handed a letter to President Roosevelt. Fischer concludes by saying that 
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“ The Labour movement believes that the establishment of a 
free India m the post-war world is secure and is not endangered by 
any possibility of evasion or prociastmation by the British 
Government 

“ The world knows that there is now agreement on the principle of 
Indian freedom This is a mighty and histone achievement It is 
clear that not merely Indian freedom but the freedom of the whole world 
will be endangered, perhaps destroved, unless the United Nations 
are victorious But the war eftoit of India may make all the difference 
between victory and defeat m what is India’s battle as much as that of 
Great Britain, the Dominions, China, Russia, the USA and other 
United Nations 

“ We uige Indian communities to see the matter from this angle, 
for the Labour movement is confident that, if they could be so persuaded 
apart altogether from India’s right to self-go\ ernment which is non 
clearly recognised, they wnuld have vindicated their claim to positions 
of equality as a free wnrld State in the post-wnr w'orld 

“ It IS m the light of these considerations that the Labour movement 
has been bound to consider the recent unhappy events in India The 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party on July 22, had 
ahead)’’ resolved that the British Labour Party, anxious to promote the 
well-being of the Indian peoples and their aspirations for self-government, 
reaffirms its call to them made at its recent annual conference to make 
a further effort to reach a rapid and satisfactory settlement m con]unction 
with the Biitish Government It therefore regards with grave appre- 
hension the possibility of a Civil Disobedience movement m India and 
its effects on the efforts of the United Nations now engaged in a desperate 
struggle to pieseive and extend w'orld freedom Such a movement, 
the very contemplation of which is proof of political irresponsibility 
might imperil the fate of all freedom-loving peoples and thereby destroy 
all hopes of Indian freedom ” 

“ Terming the detention of the Congress leadeis as a “ timely and un- 
avoidable precaution,” a statement issued on August 12, by the British Labom 
Party concludes “ The Labour Movement is compelled to regard the 
present attempt to organise a Civil Disobedience Movement in India as certain 
to injure seriously the hope of Indian freedom, foi such a movement must 
add heavily to the present burdens and anxieties of the leaders of the United 
Nations and give encouragement and comfort to the common enemy 

“ The Labour movement, therefore considers that the action of the 
Government of India in detaining the leaders of the Congress was a timely and 
unavoidable precaution The movement, at the same time, looks with con- 
fidence to the British Government not to approve of any action which w^ould 
unnecessarily embitter the present troubles It urges Government to make 
it clear that on the abandonment of Civil Disobedience it would be ready to 
lesume free and friendly discussions with a view to safeguarding and im- 
plementing the principles of Indian self-government already proclaimed by 
the British Government and endorsed by the British Parliament and securing 
the wholehearted support to India m the common effort of the United Nations 
to win freedom for all ” 

Again the New Statesman and the Naiton reverted to the subject 
on September 5, on the eve of the debate on India in the Commons and stated 
that India was the most urgent problem that would face the House of Com- 
mons when It met It could not permit this dangerous and disgraceful situa- 
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Americans intuitively respond m favour of the fieedom of colonial 
nations But the fear that Indian behaviour may piejudice the conduct 
of the war has somewhat adulterated the natural reaction of Americans to 
India’s struggle for release from Imperial domination At present the 
former instincts are gaming the uppei hand again, especially since many 
persons m this country feel, that the Britisli should not have rejected Gandhi’s 
request for conciliatory talks 

The mail of Scnatois and Representatives m Washington is heavy with 
complaints about Biitish intransigence in India The danger is that the 
Indian issue Mill be exploited by professional Anglo-appcasers m pro-war 
clothes and American friends of the Axis This must be prevented 

I criticise England’s attitude m India because I am a friend of England 
and hojic it M'lll be ^aved from its own stupidity. There can be no objection 
to jirivate expressions of American opinion about'India but any resolution 
in the Senate or House of Representatives would probably irritate the British 
Government ivithout advancing the cause of India If there is to be American 
olBcial intervention, it must be discreet and infoimal 

For the moment, hov'evei, the U S Government is defeiTing to British 
obstinacy and refraining from extending its good offices to adjust the Indian 
quarrel. Such delicate handling of a delicate situation is diplomatic and polite 
It may prolong the m ar several j’cars and lead us into disaster It should be 
possible to give a friend a strong scolding ivithout endangering the friendship. 

The British know that ’Washington would like to do something but is 
not sure that Anglo-American relations could bear the strain 

“ India IS m fact our business and the administration is worried 
about India But wc hold our hand out of consideration for Britain’s 
Imperial sensibilities This is an unhealthy state of affairs which should 
cause concern to London The British think of India m teims of the 
maintenance of their “face” and authoiity They contend, of course 
that to maintain their authority in India by crushing the current of 
Civil Disobedience I\Iovement, is to consolidate the defence of India 
I think the reverse is the case ” 

Louis Fischer continued to serve India m America on to the year 1943 
and delivered a lecture in San Fransisco on Fcbiuary 23 (1943) i e during the 
critical period of Gandhi’s fast In it he clears all possible misunderstandings 
regarding India by reciting once again the valuable information he had at 
his disposal m his visit to India m July 1942 He considers the key problem 
m India is hardly mentioned, it is economic and concerns millions of people 
who increase by 5 million every year, while only one million people are being 
absorbed into gainful employment every yeai The increase in production 
of food and clothing is not commensurate with that of the population The 
peasants are not inclined to answer question but emphasise that they are 
hungry The surrounding air of discontent, misery and frustration confront 
the visitor The Viceroy himself admitted to Fischer that “India was never 
as anti-British as it is today ” 

Louis Fischer described how Lady Linlithgow asked him at a party, 
whether if India was given self-Government she could govern herself 

People everywhere long for a life of dignity and freedom, as once they 
did in the USA and the billion persons inhabiting India and China out of the 
world’s two billion are^ insisting on such a life Gandhi is India’s symbol of 
the unanimous wish foi such freedom He lives for this one idea, is made 
of this one piece, the liberation of India ^ 

Tlfe Viceroy admitted further to Fischer that tlje British army in India 
IS an army of occupation. Would not the USA. under such conditions 
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and si^oiadic attacks on the Indian Police accompanied fiom time to 
time by revolting atiocities — the whole having the intention or at any 
rate having the effect of hampeiing the defence of India against the 
Japanese imadcr who stands on the fionticrs of Assam and also upon 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal 

“It may veil be that these activities by the Congiess Party have 
been aided by Japanese ‘ fifth-cohimn ’ work, on a widely extended 
scale and Avith special dneciion to stiategic points It is noteworthy for 
instance that communications of the Indian forces defending Bengal on 
the Assam frontiei have been specially attacked In these circumstan- 
ces, the Viceroy and the Government of India with the unanimous support 
of the ^hceloy’s Council, the gieat majority of which are Indians-^ 
patriotic and wise men — ^liavc felt it necessary to pioclaim and suppress 
the central and provincial organs of this association which have become 
committed to hostile and cinninal courses 

“ IVIi Gandhi and other principal leaders have been interned under 
conditions of the highest comfort and consideration and will be kept out 
of harm’s way until the troubles subside It is fortunate indeed that 
the Congiess paity has no influence whatever with the martial races on 
whom the defence of India, apart from the British forces, largely depends 
Many of these races are divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs from the 
Hindu Congiess and would never consent to be ruled by them nor shall 
they ever be against their will so subjugated 

“ There is no compulsorj’' service in India” said Mr Chiu chill 
continuing “ but upwards ol one million Indians have volunteered 
to serve the cause of the United Nations in this vorld struggle The 
bravery of Indian troops has been distmgiushed m many theatres of 
war and it is satisfactory to note that in these last 2 months, when the 
Congress has been measuring its strength against the Government of 
India over 140,000 new volunteers for the army have come forward m 
loyal allegiance to the King-Emperor, thus surpassing all records in 
order to defend then native land So far as matters have gone up to 
the present, they have revealed the impotence of the Congress Party 
either to seduce or even sway the Indian army, to drarv away from then* 
duty, the enormous body of Indian officials or still less to stir the vast 
Indian masses Lrdia is a coirtinent almost as large and actually more 
populous than Europe and divided b^ racial and above all by religious 
differences far deeper than any that have separated the Europeans 

“ The whole administration of the Government of the 390 millions 
who live in India is carried on by Indians, there being under 600 British 
members of the Indian Civil Service All the public services are working 
In five Provinces including two of the greatest and comprising 110 
million people. Provincial Ministers responsible to their Legislatures 
stand at then posts In many places, both in towns and the country, 
the population has rallied to the support of the civil power 

“ The Congress conspuacy against communications is breaking 
down Acts of pillage and arson are being repressed and punished with 
an iircredibly small loss of life, less than 500 persons have been killed 
over this mighty area of territory and population and it has only been 
necessary to move a few brigades of British troops, here and there in 
support of the civil power In most cases, rioters have been successfully 
dealt with by the Lidiair people 

“ I am sure the House would rvish me to pay tribute to the loyalt}'^ 
and steadfastness of the brave Indian Police as well as to the Indian 
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taiy operations but which would immediately siffxi a treaty of alliance with 
the United Nations to help to Avm the wai ” These are Gandhi’s oami words 
said Fischer 

Then comes the Atlantic Chaiter and Churchill’s answer “ No Sii ’ 
in the Commons to a question whether Article III thereof would apply to 
India Fischer heard the answer fiom the visitors’ galleiy and he adds 
that nothing said by Halifax or Hcrboit Morrison, by Smuts or Cripps has 
served to mitigate or dimmish the validity of these two words “ No Sir ” 
On the contrary, Churchill reinforced them on November 10, 1942 in the 
IMansion House Speech when he said that England will hold her own and that 
he did not become the King’s first minister to pieside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire 

Fischer then adverts to war aims and says this is not a war about a map 
but about ourselves This is a social war about the fundamentals of the life 
that w'e live We defeated the Kaiser. We got a Hitler and on defeating 
Hitler, can get a worse Hitler 

With these controversies, the year 1942 closed and early in 1943, there 
was celebrated in several cities of U S A the Indian Independence Day on 
January 2Gth mauguaiatcd m 1929 by the Indian National Congress A day 
like this, celebrated once a year and m a distant land by youths whose emotions 
receive extra quickening on the occasion of such anniversaiies, is apt to be 
marked by demonstrations and even incidents and these occurred both in 
New' York and Washington 

There w'erc a few professors too who brought an independent and un- 
biassed judgment to bear upon their study of the Indian problem and to 
make our study of Ameiica’s reaction to the Indian Movement a couple of 
opinions would not be out of place. “ India is the acid test of our fitness to 
survive” says Mr Frederick Suman the Woodiow Wilson professor undu 
the caption “ To Save India ” m the magazine “ The Time ” A second 
professor w'ho directed his thoughts to the Indian pioblem in the spring of 
1943 was Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Har\ ard University and Chairman 
of the Harvaid Defence Group, who addiessed to Sumner Welles, the Per- 
manent Assistant Secretary of State of U S A his criticism about the failure 
of the United States State Department to interfere in the Ind'an deadlock 
to which Mr. Sumner Welles replied promptly The latter’s letter is on the 
face of it a reply to the charge made by Professor Ralph Barton Perry “ that 
the American Government policy has been based not on military expediency 
but on settled reactionaiy sentiments Professor Perry challenged the 
Department concerned to state “ its real attitude” Mr Sumner Welles 
accepted the challenge and said “ This is a tremendously complicated and 
delicate problem The people of India have been most solemnly assured 
that as soon as necessities ot war permit, they will be given the opportunity 
to choose freely the form of Government thev desire ” 

In cabling Sumner Welles’ statement on India in reply to the observations 
of Prof Ralph Barton Perry, one sentence was omitted m Reuter's d 2 spatch 
on which 3 out of the 4 morning papers of New Delhi had to rely but the 
Hindustan Times had its own correspondent in New York who cabled 
“ The USA Government is of course anxious to give full assistance to its 
solution, 7 e India’s complex constitutional status ” In his rejoindt*r. 
Prof Perry has virtually given away his case and criticism and lisps his words 
of assent to the prevailing course adopted by Britain and U S.A While 
admitting that there are many shades of opinion in the USA regarding the 
Indian situation, he says that theie are certain points on W'h’ch there is a 
very geneial agreement in which the State Department, as Mr Welles ad- 
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Congress Committee passed its resolution on Augusb 8 i\Iuch that has 
happened m other Provinces conformed to the pattern laid down m Madras 
As indicated m the Congress Resolution of August 8, discretion seems to have 
been left to districts and individuals as to the manner of carrying out Mr 
Gandhi’s call for the complete paralysis of the administration The Govern- 
ment of India have no doubt that the Congress leaders must bear the mam 
responsibility for the disorders, even though they may not have directly 
instigated every act of violence that has occurred ” When asked whether it 
vas not desirable that there should be available to the House the actual terms 
of the instructions given by the Congress, Mr Amcry said . “ It is for the 
Government of India to decide how much information that has reached 
them IS suitable for publication ’ 

The reference was obviouslj' to the supposed instructions given by “ a 
IMadras Congress Committee ” m this behalf which the Madras Government 
had published on August 29, with a blare of trumpets and a high sense of glee 
But Mr Amery himself had taken the wind out of his own sails by admitting 
the truth thus . — 

In ihe course of July, among much other evidence, not suitable 
for publication, the Government of Madras came across instructions 
W’hich were being issued by the Provincial Committees m that province 
I need not read the whole of these instructions They urge Government 
officers to resign their jobs and arrange labour strikes, picketing of shops, 
stopping of trams by pulling chains, tra\clhng without tickets and 
cutting telegraph and telephone wires It says that the jails should not 
he moved and that there should be no dangci to life That certainly has 
not been followed ” 

The document contained words of caution embodied m the portion 
italicized which the Madras Government thought fit to omit and which m 
the debates m the Indian Central Legislature (Upper House), Sir Mohmed 
Usman, the new'ly appointed member of the Executive Council, thought fit to 
Ignore even after i\Ir Amery w as good enough to quote it in the Commons 
Mr Amery trotted out the usual clap-trap about the “ constitution 
effecting m substantial measure, wide agreement based on discussion and 
compromise between elements that ha\e got to live together within a single 
political framework ” But who emphasized the view that the Muslims 
a hundred million m number, could not accept the constitution imder the 
Federal scheme ? Who were the authors of the Declaration of August 8th 
in India and 14th in the Commons m 1940? Was it not Lord Linlithgow and 
Mr Amery, who gave the Provinces the right of secession m Cripps’ 
Declaration ? Was it not the Premier of Britain ? Having carved out clefts 
and cleavages, it ill-befitted these high dignitaries to cry aloud for “discussion 
and compromise ” 

Mr Amery speaks of the thousands of miles travelled Tiy Mr Cripps, 
‘to meet the men together’ and yet ‘the different parties m India weie not 
prepared to cross a street to meet each other or discuss among themselves or 
with him, a further settlement of the Indian constitution ” Can mitruth go 
furth(ir ? Was there ever a suggestion that parties and groups should meet 
and discuss Cripps’ Proposals, during his stay m India ? He chose to discuss 
them with those whom he or his advisers selected and he abruptly cut 
short discussions and flew away 

Mr Amery m a war commentary in London on 29th September, said 
“ a constitution imposed by any one element could not live but that was 
precisely the aim wh’ch IVIr Gandhi and a handful of his associates who 
control the Congress machine have set before them It is to enforce that 
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jNIisbion ^^as established in Ne\i Delhi in November 1941 by ]\Ir Thomas 
jM Wilson and IMi Philips was bent to take charge of it in December 1942 

j\Ii Phillips saw the Secietary and later the President of the Muslim 
League, a fci\ Hindu Maha Sabha men, some notable public characters who 
had no ducct connection or no connection at all with the Indian National 
Congress — a few who broke away fiom it and openly acted against its 
programme, some Liberal leaders, — straggling representatives of a byegone 
cult, a feu non-party leaders, who stand isolated m Indian politics, represen- 
tatives ol Sikhs, Haipans and Indian Cluistians For a country of the size 
of India these parties arc all too few Yet with one voice, they would doubt- 
less have all expressed their one object — indeed their common object of 
attaining Indian independence as earlj’^ as possible The one organization, — 
“ the hugest the best financed and the most widely organized ” (to quote 
the voids of jNIr Amcry) institution, namely, the Indian National Congress 
was behind the jiiison bais and it was fondly hoped by people outside that 
!Mr. Philips uould find his uay to some of them, at any rate to Gandhi 
When il uas repoitcd in the first ucek of April, ’48, he was being called away 
to U S A Drew Pearson’s column “ Washington Merry Go Round ” declared 
that “ Ambassador Philips’ forthcoming report on the vital but ticklish 
question of India’s future aftci an extensive tour of the countiy will be 
“ Tea Table ’ vicusonly” The writer proved to be paitly right and partlj”^ 
wrong He was waong m that he expected rather too optimistically that 
Ameiica s ambassador could see any one m India if he really tried Noi 
even Mi Chui chill listened to the request that j\Ir Philips be peimitted 
to see the leaders It was when the situation was ever so tense and intriguing 
that Philips bxu'st his bombshell on an expectant woild IMr Philips had 
gone to Dchra Dun to spend a few days wuth the Viceroy On the same day 
.ind fiom the same place, which was the headquarters of the Government of 
India, came the icport of IMr Philips’ faiew'cll chat with the Press repiesenta- 
tives m which he made a clean bieast of what had happened In reply to a 
question he said “ I should like to have met and talked w'lth IMi Gandhi 
I requested the appropiiate authorities for peimission to do so and w'as 
iiifoi med that they w-cic unable to grant the necessary facilities ” 

Except the Washington Fast which w’^as apologetic of the Govern- 
ment of India’s attitude, the Amciican Press in New York, Chicago and even 
Washington condemned in one voice such an attitude By way of example 
may be quoted an extract from the Evening Star of Washington which 
■writes It is extremely difficult to undeistand the leasoning behind the 
refusal of the Biitish authorities in India to grant the request of IMi William 
Philips, the personal representative of President Roosevelt, foi an interview 
with i\Ir Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, imprisoned Nationalist 
leaders key figmes m the controversy between the British and 

Nationalist Indians ” 

I\Ii Phili])s‘ w as a diplomat indeed He w-^as cautious to a degree m his 
interviews w'hich w'eie, doubtless, marked by his suavity of manners, but in 
w'hich he w as firm as a rock in not being moved to giving an inkling into his 
thoughts on the Indian problem Only once did he slacken his cautious wits 
He called a halt to his intended tour at the outset of Gandhi’s fast (February 
10th) and m the course of it which ended on March 3id, he was interviewed 
on the situation created by the fast and happened to say m reply that “ the 
phases of the situation in India requiring discussion are being handled by 
high Go\ eminent officials of the United States and Great Britain” The 
impression cicated w'as that I\Ii Coidell Hull, Secietaij of the State Depart- 
ment, USA and perhaps Lord Halifax, British Ambassadoi m USA, 
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Piohibition, the Debt Relief Bills, the Tenancy Bills,— arc these in tlicii 
interests oi in the interest of the poor ’ Who sustain Mr Churchill v Who 
are the real ruleis of Britain The anSA\cr has come from Professor Harold 
Laski, himself a distinguished Briton and a piotagonist of a democratic front 
against the Fascist and Nazi Aggressors “ The Conscr\ ative Party domi- 
nates the House of Commons -nhich Mas elected m 19.35 upon an admittedly 
false issue The essential purpose of that party is the protection by all possible 
means of the interests of prn ate property in the means of production ” 
Finally it may be pointed out that IVIr Churchill has no m arrant to speak of 
the Congress having abpired non-violence or refer to the “Congress Conspi- 
racy ” against communications Confessions have been made by people in 
no M'ay, not even remotclj' connected Mith the Congress, OM'ning up them- 
selves the disorders in Bombay and Alimcdabad The fact is that Mhcn 
Congress had been imprisoned before it even inaugurated its movement, 
the countrj’' Avent mad Mith rage and impotent rage is apt to run along 
insidious channels not pursued by open var-farc Gandhi, free, is the first 
constable of India, the guarantee of peace and tranquillity But the British 
are strangers to the plane and principle of non-violence and Mould rathei 
change it over to violence m here their resources ai c irresistible and imfaihng 
Their pistification of Mholesale and, as the Congress considers, premature 
arrests is that in asking for an mtervicM, Gandhi Mas playing for time 
Granted Is not the aim of British Government long enough and sufiicientlj' 
poM'crful to put doM n a violent revolt by an unarmed nation ? The Congress 
has alnays adhered to the cult of non-violence and deprecated occasional 
lapses into violence m the past It is Britain that has condemned the non- 
violent movement as self-stultif\ mg, infructuous and c^ en anarchical 

INIr Churchill’s speech Mas no less deplored m England than in India, 
in the new Morld than m old Messrs Allen, M P and GreenMood, the Leader 
of the Opposition in Parliament and till lately a Minister, criticised the 
Premiei’s statement “ as being m some sense provocative, truculent, not 
helpful and shocking to millions ” 

Discussing I\Ir Cluuchiirs statement on India in the Commons on 
Thursdaj' the 10th September, The Times in a leader says “ The 
Congress Party does not repiescnt all thinking Indians or perhaps even a 
majoiity of them But though no settlement could possiblj* be reached by 
taking account of Congress opinion alone, it is equally true that no settlement 
can be made which ignores it ” The Manchestci Guardian commenting on 
]\Ir Churchill’s statement states that IVIr Churchill contradicted “ some 
oversimplified versions of the situation that have found currency in the 
United States While the suppression of disorder is thankfully M'elcomed, 

there will be deep disapp'ointment in this country as m'cII as among the 
United Nations overseas if IVIr Churchill’s statement is the last word ” 

These by the w^ay are also an effective answer to Amerj'^’s refusal to 
negotiate with the Congress Again reverting to the subject on September 
28th, Manchester Guardian WTites “ British reputation for statesmanship in 
India has steadily dropped We have failed to convince American and 
Chinese opinion that w^e arc living up to our liberal protestations The tone 
of IVIr Churchill’s speech was hardly less than disaster, for it seemed to show 
no anxiety for an earlj’- settlement and it took -no account of the concern of 
the rest of the United Nations in Indian liberty ” 

In India Mr Chui chill’s speech had only the effect of adding fuel to fire 
The evening Muslim daily. Star of India said “ IVIr Churchill’s statement 
would create in India more resentment than his repudiation of the Atlantic 
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At a time when it was sought to be made out that America was not interested 
in India, the views of one like Miss Margaret Fry, Ex-Governor of theB B C 
might aptly be quoted to disprove the mis-statement and to prove the 
American resentment at Philips not being allowed to see Gandhi On her 
return to London from a visit to U S A Miss Fry said “ India is the one 
subject on which there is antagonistic criticism of Britain among the ordinary 
people ” It is mostly ill-informcd but she said it would be unwise to ignore 
it on that account “ I visited all parts of the country and eveiywhere 
the subject of India kept cropping up Often the manner of our dealing 
Avith India took no account of public opinion in America and although there 
may be very good leasons for refusal to allow Mr Philips to see the Congress 
detainees, the reaction in America would inevitably be unfortimate ” 

Pacific affairs 

The Atlantic and the Pacific are the two great arms of Giant man 
striding across the mighty earth If Europe borders the Atlantic, Asia 
borders the Pacific and America both Churchill may be satisfied with an 
Atlantic Chartei but India and other Asiatic nations would demand a Pacific 
. Charter as well while the two segments of America are interested m both 
the charters In India advantage was taken of this wide interest by quicken- 
ing into activity “The Indian Institute of International Affairs” and sending 
a delegation to the Pan-Pacific Conference that met in winter in America 
The Conference concluded its deliberations on the 14th December, 1942 and 
advantage was taken of the presence of the six stalwart delegates in the 
New World, to constitute them into a strong team of lecturers on different 
aspects of the Indian problem, — ^Muslims, Scheduled Castes, Christians and 
Princes 

The agenda for the Pan-Pacific Conference was not sent to the Indian 
Institute of International Affairs, but problems relating to the post-war 
economic and political reconstruction m the countries bordering the Pacific 
but including India, figured prominently Instructions to the Indian 
delegation suggested discussion on the pros and cons of Pakistan Mr 
Meherchand Khanna representing the Hindu Mahasabha’s point of view 
opposing division of India, Muslim delegates insisting upon the principle 
of self-deteimmation for Muslims and Mr N Sivaraj raismg the question 
w'here sixty million untouchables come in between the uncompromising de- 
mand of the Muslim League on the one hand and the Congress on the other 
Later the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, assisted by Sirdar K M Panmkkar, 
toured the United States to present the views of the Princess Sir T E. 
Gregory accompanying Economic Adviser to the Government of India Sir 
Ramaswami Mudahar, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, while the 
non-ofiicial European point of view was expounded by ]\Ir P J Griffiths who 
was deputed to America It was expected, these different speakers would cover 
comprehensively all possible aspects of Indian problem Some were already 
lecturing before the commencement of the conference while the others toured 
after the conference Apparently Government thought that America had 
heard far too much about the Congress view and pictiues of recent 
events, which had appeared in several papers did much, accoiding to 
official repoits, to give “ a misleading impression ” of the Indian situation 
and this was to be remedied by the several delegates that were appointed 
obviously by the Government of Lidia on the lecommendation of Sir A 
Ramasw'^ami Mudahar, the president of the Institute Severe criticism was 
raised m India bj’^ Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru and others that the selection 
of names of delegates w'as not done wuth due publicity and having regard to 
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(1942) m a full dress debate on the Indian situation, at the time of the moving- 
of the second readmg of the India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous) 
Bill The scene is the House of Loids, the eharacter on the stage is the Duke 
of Hevonshue— Under Secretary of State for India But the burden of the 
song is the same The Cripps’ Mission had stuck upon “ the sandbanks of 
the Congiess Party’s un-mllmgness to make any compromise and their claim 
to be the sole mouthpiece of Indian Nationalism ” The Duke continues — 
“ To have handed the Government of India over to the Congress ignoring the 
clauns of the various elements vhich m the aggregate greatly outnumber the 
Congress, could have led only to chaos MTiiIe to form a representative 
Government from the other Indian parties without the Congress would not 
have provided a satisfactorj’’ solution Even that solution seemed ruled out 
by the mutuall}'- mcompatible demands of the second largest Hindu party 
after the Congress the hlaha Sabha and the Muslim League Hence the 
deadlock, a deadlock for which the British Government is most mireasonably 
being blamed ” Unreasonable mdeed ! First the British make a declaration 
through Cripps cuttmg out the States People from the picture and permit- 
tmg the secession of Provmces from the Indian Union, then blame India that 
the Congress and the League do not agree, then recognize the Hmdu Maha 
Sabha (August 8th, 1940) and then say there is one more body which disagrees 
ivith the other Non-Congress bodies, even for a constitution to be attempted 
^vithout the Congress ' This is the story of the monkey and not the provei- 
bial o cats, but three, four or as many as the monkey chooses to brmg into 
the dispute ! 

“ The Duke of Devonshire has the grace to admit that there is 
‘no direct evidence I emphasise, that any enemy influences have been 
at work m India,’ but repeats the charge agamst the Congress that it 
has directed the campaign to damage the war effort. Then he casts 
his flmg at prelates and politicians that they should be writing articles 
blaming the Government m Britain or m Lidia for the deadlock and 
urging that the next move lies with them ” 

Finally he attacks the “ leftist press ” and the Times, the latter for 
claiming that “ India’s war effort could be multiplied ten times if the 
political difficulties were removed and the Biitish Government could remove 
them This is demonstrably and ludicrously false The limitmg factor is 
not lack of wilhng recruits but of equipment and tecbmcians on the con- 
stitutional question ” The Duke declared that the Cripps’ Mission ha\mig 
failed, the next move must come from Lidia 

!Mr Amery was questioned in the Commons on 1st October as to what 
representations he had received from influential persons or organisations in 
India respecting facilities for legitimate commumcation wath Congress 
prisoners for political negotiations He was also asked to state the ‘present’ 
wheieabouts of Pandit Nehru and if Pandit Nehru could receive corres- 
pondence ]\Ir Amer}' said “ I have received no such representation, 
Mr Nehru is permitted to correspond with his family on family matters. 
I am not piepared to disclose his w^heieabouts ” Asked for information 
regarding machine-gunning of disorderly crow^ds in India from aircraft and 
invited to order cessation of such methods, i\Ir Amery said “ I have 
nothing material to add to the official statement made in the Indian Legisla- 
ture last week and reported heie in the Press to the effect that dming the 
recent distiubances mobs zoeiefive times machine-gunned from the an and after 
an aeroplane crash wdiich occurred on September 18 in Bihar in which the 
pilot was killed and the crew of the aircraft were murdered by a mob It 
was found necessary to use aircraft to check sabotage by mobs in areas in 
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Avliich may involve the fate of China, her eontmued ability to participate 
111 the Wax Failure to use the full might of India’s 100 million people 
111 an all-out wai efloit against the Axis would be paid foi by the lives 
of the Aniei leans and of oui Allies 

“ We aie in full accoid ivith the people of India m then legitimate 
aspnations for self-goveiinnent AVe, therefoie, uige that Piesisdent 
Roosevelt tender his good offices m co-opeiation with othei members 
- of the United Nations to obtain full paiticipation of the Indian people 
in the wai and assuie then political ticedom ’ 

China 

One tangible and immediate effect of the Gieat World War JNo, II is 
that India and China have been bi ought near to each other The visit of 
Jawaharlal Neluu to Chungking m September, 1938 and the visit of Marshall 
and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek to India m 1942 helped to leunitc alike in culture 
and aspiration, the two gieat Asiatic Nations ot the woild which in ancient 
da 3 ^s had a constant intercouise of cultme as well as commerce and whose 
poiiulations covei between them a thousand million or neaily one half of 
the world’s population It will be remembered that Gandhi intended writing 
to President Roosevelt as well as Alarshall Chiang Kai-Shck before he inaugur- 
ated his great movement undei the August Resolution of Bombay Indeed 
he had aheadj'^ sent one Icttei to him, diffeient portions of which were published 
by Louis Fischei m the Nation (Octobei 1942) and by Reutei in India The 
txvo as put togethei aie given beloiv 

“Because of the feeling I have towards China and my earnest 
desire that our two gieat countiies should come closer to one anothei 
and co-opeiate to then mutual advantage, I am anxious to explain to you 
that m}^ appeal to the British Pow'er to withdraw from India is not meant 
m anj^ shape or foim to w'caken India’s defence against the Jajianese oi 
embarrass you in 3 ’oui struggle I would not be guilty of purchasing 
the freedom of my country at the cost of youi country’s freedom 

“ That problem does not arise before me as I am cleai that India 
cannot gam hei fieedom this 'wo.y, and a Japanese Domination of eithei 
India 01 China would be equally injurious to world peace That domi- 
nation must theicfore be prevented and I should like India to play her 
natural and iightful role in this I feel that India cannot do this 
w hile she is in bondage 

“ AVhatever action I may lecommend will be governed by the 
consideration that it should not injure China oi encourage Japanese 
aggression m India or Chino ” 

After such lucid exposition of India’s case, by Gandhi it is difficult to 
appieciate Madame Chiang Kai-Shek’s obseivatioii in New" Yoik in Apiil 
1943 that Gandhi’s thinking w"as cloudy 

That the Indians and the Congress themselves w"ere keenly alive to the 
bearing of the settlement of the Indian question on the fate of China is borne 
out by a message given bj" Jaw ahailal Nehru in his own hand- writing to 
a young Chinese journalist on the eve of his aiiest which luns as follows — 
To the Chinese people I lepeat that we shall keep faith with them 
whatever happens AVe shall do so not only because China’s freedom is veiv 
precious^ to us but also because with it is entertwmed the freedom of India 
With China unfree our own fieedom will be endangeied and w"orth little piu- 
chase wdiatevei we do noiv, constiaiiied by circumstances is aimed at the 
achievement of India’s independence so that we may fight with all our strength 
and wall against the aggressor in India and China Free India can do so 
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declare that something slioulcl be done to re<issurc not onl\ India but the 
United States and other Allies of Britain 

Mr Vernon Bartlett nriting m the A'fri? Chromdc on 20th October, 
1942 outlined a pKan to end the Indian deadlock 

“ Xo plan can succeed unless it reino\cs India s feclinir of political 
inferiority or in\olvcs such drastic chan^c-s that dangers of Japanese 
imasion uould be increased by its introduction The British Gosern- 
ment stands by the offer made bv Sir Stafford Cripps — Mr Attlee and 
^Ir Ainer\ both said so uitliin the last month But their as^uranees 
should be reinforced by Parliamentary measure and In Ro\al procla- 
mation promismir earliest possible attainment of independence after 
the uar m return for mtcjrim arrangements guaranteeing India's full 
co-opcration against the common enenn ’ 

The London left ning ueekh. Ttibimc addrcsscel an open lettcj to 
Stalin declaring 

“The Red .Vrmy s aehicscmcnt against Germans* has cstabhsheel 
vour title vis the spokesman of the Uuitcel Xalioiis Xonc except \ou 
because Russia is both an Asiatic and Liiropean poucr can speak nith 
authoriti on Firstlv, unificel ua’* stratcgi sccondlv. deplo\*ment 
of China s \vist manpoucr thirdh finding out i\ay to secure co-opera- 
tion of the uhole Indian Continent ^Vhat is at st.ikc is the sunival 
of Uniteei Xations and the upward march of all humanity. We bciscech 
}ou to imitc Chiang Kai-Shck, Roosevelt and Churchill to a conference 
to determine the central purposes and design of Alhctl stratega and the 
supreme unified military instnimcnt for ^ ictors 

Harold Laski WTiting in an article under the cajition “After 
Repression— kVhat ’ ’ on loth Xo\ ember sass • 

“ The trouble with any polici of repression is that it alwaas tends 
to burn down the bridges along which men can pass to understanding ** 
and ofiers the following suggestion'J to end the deadlock 

“ It may be said that the Congress leaders arc under detention * 
the answer is ‘liberate them to offer proof of our determination to make 
the Conference succeed If it is argued that to hand over the powers 
of the Government of India now to an Indian Go\crnment is as Sir 
Stafford Cripps said to create a sclf-perpctuating oligarchy is not the 
solution an Indian Viceroy whom all parties respect Sir Tej Sapru 
for instance to whom by convention the Indian Cabinet shall agree to 
accord the power to accept the resignation of a Jlinistcr or the 3Iimslry 
Itself, and to veto legiskation he deems prejudicial to a mmority interest ? 
This is an obvious form an interim arrangement might take until the 
Constituent .Vsscmblv had after the end of the war, completed its task 
If there is objection to a Hindu Viceroy let an emment ^lohammedan 
be agreed upon If a term until the end of the war seems too indefimte 
let the communities share the office m turn for a two-year period. Let 
the Conference agree who is to be Prime I^Iimster, and that the 3Iinistcr 
of Defence shall be of the alternative faith Above all m the reahn of 
defence, let there be no confinement of the iMuusterial funetion to the 
organised paltrinesses with which mthe Cripps proposals it was endowed, 
but let It bear the relation to General Wavell the British War Cabmet 
and the Pacific Council that the Government of Australia bears to 
General IMacArthur and inferentiallv, to President Roosevelt and the 
Pacific Council ^Make the raising of great armies for the defence of 
India the business of Indians themselves 3Iake it the duU* of an 
Indian Cabinet to sjieed war production , to organise if need be a 
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This chaptei has been planned, to desciibe the reaction of great nations 
like America, China and Russia to the movement contemplated m India as 
the final stiuggle for her Independence Ameiica has done ample justice to 
this ancient land, a shoit of intervening m her affairs and employing her good 
office with Britain to seeme justice for India. China m the midst of her 
long struggle has viewed the Indian problem from India’s as well as from hei 
own standpoint Russia was far too engrossed m a fight for her very existence 
that it uus no surprise if she had not referred to the Indian movement 
explicitly 111 the eailier part of India’s struggle But Stalin has made a 
notable speech, the essence of which is worth reproducing , and equally exalted 
IS the idealism of President Roosevelt embodied in his speech dated Apiil 
14th (1943) on the occasion of dedicating the Jafferson Shrine at Washington 
lie (Roosevelt) drew an analog}’' between the spirit of Jafferson before the 
trials of his day and the spirit needed today m the face of similar troubles of 
the moment Jafferson “faced the fact that men who will not fight foi liberty 
can lose it We too have faced the fact He loved peace , he loved liberty — 
vet on more than one occasion he was forced to choose between them ” 
On the 25th jVnmversaiv Day of the Red Army, (1943) M Stalin said 
111 the clearest statement of Allied War Aims yet made 

“ The progiamme of action of the Anglo-Soviet-Ameiican coalition 
is abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and integrity of 
their teiritories, liberation of enslaved nations and restoration of their 
sovereign rights, the right of eveiy nation to arrange its affairs as it 
wishes, economic aid to nations which have suffered, and assistance to 
them m attaining their material welfare, restoration of democratic 
liberties and the destruction of the Hitlerite regime ” 

If one recalls the vagueness and the restricted scope of the eight-point 
charter lying to the credit of Churchill and Roosevelt, this seven-point charter 
issued by Stalin, cannot but strike one as being no less clear and unambiguous 
than it IS Catholic and comprehensive in its appeal In particular if the first 
clause should be accepted by Britain, there could not be the anti-Indian 
Legislation m South Africa which was passed m April 1943 m the teeth of 
universal ojiposition and in defiance of the pious exhortations of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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Conference, said iluvl ilic IJiiUsh ]':mpiie could nol uiilidraiN from ils position 
as auoildpouci 

About the same fiiiic Ilfi L S. Amen, uas asked in the IIoiisc of 
Commons A\hy llic Indianisation of the Viccroj ’s J'Xcculivc Couiifil had not 
been comidctcd by a])pointing tliiee Indians to hold the portfolios slill luld 
liy Emopcan inembeis and lie replied that the Viceroy Jmd expanded his 
Executive Council to seeuie the dlieicnl and continual sujiport of its mcmlx i-s, 
m order to meet var conditions lie uas satisfied that in the existiiifr 
Council, there ueie members best fitted for tlie piescnt task Tlie present 
European members veie being retained mtrclN because of the difiiculty m 
finding suitable Indians for the jiosts! 

ll^ic British politicians ha\e standards eif Truth uhieh it is difficult to 
compichend Long \car>, ago. Lord Ljtton in his Mnllravcri, 

makes a character, dcseiibe “Polities ns the Seienec and Art of coriee.'ihng 
Truth’ Since those dins, it lias developed into the Seicnre niiel Art of 
making untruth do the part of Truth IIou e Ise e oiild nee xplam t he brazen 
faced ansver of I\Ir. Amcr\ in his broadcast to Ame-rica m the form of answers 
to questions put b^ .m Amenean Hadio eominentalor in October! Asked 
A\Iiethcr Itlr Churchill refused India the right to be included m the Atlantic 
Charter, Mr Amers said. “lie did nothing of the sort ” British polic_v 
he said, was cntirch in harmoin ssilh the Cli.nler and the principle untlcrljing 
Article 3 “ was laid down b\ us twcnh-fi\c ^<'ars ago as one to be jirogrcssi- 
A ely devclope d in India ’ Qiiastioncd “ Do Indians bclic\c > on mean what 
A ou saA* ’ ’ I\Ir Amcr\ s.iid. “ TIica do ’ 

The Manrhesta Guard wji rcA’crts to this question and urges the applica- 
tion of the charter to India It says “ D hen Goa ernme nt is looking round 
for waAs of being helpful m India — and it sliould seek them — it should settle 
this tiresome question of the Atlantic Charier.” 

Mi Anierv nol satisfied A\ith his comments on the ciAihnn jiopulation 
and their internal disputes pressed into strAiee the Indian soldier The one 
jicison competent to .answer him, — Master Tara Singh, the Akah leader of 
India, stated that Mr Amcry Asas labouring under an illusion if he thought 
tli.at the Indian Soldier aa.is less patriotic than the rest of the population 
“ I haA e met many soldiers ” sa} s he “ and I am certain that the per- 
centage of Aotes of the soldiers in faAour of the immediate establishment of a 
National Goa eminent aaiII be much higher than that of the other people” 
A little later, Blr Churchill said in the course of a A\nr statement that there 
IS nothing objectionable in speaking an untTuth if the object is to dccciA'c 
the enemy 

The month of Noa ember brought its oaaii elements of surprises and 
contradictions October’s burdens A\ere duly earned forward to NoA'cmber 
Sliri C Rajagopalachari aaIio had resigned his membership of the Madras 
LegislatiA’^e Assembly as avcU as of the Congress in July, m order to carry on 
his agitation foi a settlement, asked m October for passports and a plane to 
London in order to conA nice the authorities of the feasibility of his terms of 
comjiroinise But the necessary facilities aacic refused That aaus of a 
piece Avith the polic} of GoA'ernmeiit aaIucIi had refused earlier to the I\Ietro- 
politan. Dr Shyama Pnasad JIukherjee and latei to BIr William Philips 
(special eiiAw of President RooscA’^elt to India), and Shri Rajagopalachari 
himself, access to G.andhi A letter signed by oA’^er foity prominent people 
including Loids Morley and Str.abolgi, GDH Cole and Harold Laski, 
Julian Huxley, Biailsford and Professor Joad and leading AAomcn like Dame 
Elizabeth Cadbury and Lady Layton, AAas sent to the Secretary of State foi 
India, Ml Aineiy urging the GoA’^ermnent to facilitate the Ausit of Shri Raj ago- 
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of India If J\Ii Gandhi had talked like this when Sn Stafloid Cupps went 
lo India, it IS at least possible, his mission might have been a success ” 

Five da'^ s aftei the aiiest of Gandhi, the New Statesman and the Nation 
wiote on the Indian tiagedy saying “ At such times violence breeds 
violence and a mob embaiked on a course of non-violence may do things, as 
Gandhi found on an eailiei occasion, Avhich are by no means in accordance 
with the spiiit of Mahatmap’s teachings On the side of lepiession, once a 
tree hand is given to the Police, violent incidents aie inevitable ” 

The Mancheste) Guaidian uiged Biiiain, non-Congress Indians and the 
Allies also “ to help us to compose the quarrel which huits every one of them ” 
Leading publicists like Mi Biailsford vuiting in the Reynolds News and 
IMr Lionel Ficlden wilting undei the psuedonym of “Audax m the Observe) 
suggested that “Gandhi should be invited as a guest at Windsor oi 
Chequeis and that the Govcinment should negotiate with him and Gandhi 
IS not a fool ” 

Then theic is the plea of Di Foss Westcott, Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metiopohlan of India He pointed out how few in Britain leinarked, that 
“the Goveinment of India acted not in leply to an actual older of Civil 
Disobedience but at a vciy moment when Gandhi had declared his desire to 
postpone Civil Disobedience and discuss matteis with the Viceioy with a view 
to Congiess taking a full shaic in the military defence of India ” The Metro- 
politan lugcd that the last statements from Congiess showed “strong 
giounds” foi still attempting negotiation “ That foice has been employed 
must not be allowed lo rule conference out of courts Within the Congress, 
tlicie aie strong elements on the side of active participation in the wai 
effort and in complete alignment with the Allied Nations The creation 
of a Council chosen by the leal leaders of the political parties of India with 
real executive power now would unite all in the common war elToit Obviously 
negotiations bustle with dilRculties the basis must be co-operation in the 
wai and a new Goveinment must be representative of the mam sections of 
the pcojile Negotiations may be ■s\eaiisome and inconclusive but however 
difficult they aie, they aic bettei than Civil Wai on the sulky mood of a 
rcpiessed people The Japanese will know as they appioach the frontier, 
whethci tliCN' jiicfer an India in which inconclusive negotiations proceed, 
to one m which the hope of reasonable settlement has been abandoned ” 
The British Labour Paity issued a statement on August 12th, 1942 in 
the couisc of which it recited the lesolution passed on 22nd July by the 
Party s National Executive Committee and i\Ii Greenwood, the Leader, has 
expressed vicivs echoing those contained in the statement 

The statement, winch emanated jointly fioin the Laboui Party and the 
Trades Union Congiess, says in the eailier passages 

“ In the light of Labour’s declaiations of policj^ in favour of Indian 
self-govcinmcnt, the leceiit Cripps discussion and the subsequent pro- 
nouncements of Indian parties and leaders and the grave penis which 
now" till eaten India as the result of Japanese aggiession in Asia and 
thioughout the Pacific, wn feel it necessary to make an earnest appeal 
to the Indian peoples 

“ We iccall 111 particular the consistency tiuoughout many years of 
Labour’s considered view", leaffiimed at the annual Party Conference in 
IMa}", as to the light of the Indian peoples to decide their own destiny 
‘ now explicitly lecogniscd by the British Government and Parliament 
and the unanimous call of the Conference to the Biitish Government 
and the peoples of India to make a further effort to reach a rapid and 
satisfactoiv settlement 
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Indian political leaders were invited to co-ojiciatc fully in the Govern- 
ment of their coimli}'- and in the pioseculioii of the war. I regict 
profoundly that hitheito they had not heen vilhnpr to accept this offci 
I sinecrely hope w'lser eounsels may prevail and that a speedy and 
suecessful conelusion of these difficulties may he lirought about through .i 
wider measure of agreement among the Indian peoples themselves ” 

It IS seldom that the King of Kritain refers to the controversial problems 
of politics in his speeches to Paihamcnt They are more often a record of 
facts than statements of pohev The last oeeasion on vs Inch such reference to a 
Political problem was made vs as in 1022 vs hen King George V made a direct 
reference to the Irish problem and vs cut to the length of rejecting the draft 
of his ministers and sought the aid of General SmuLs for preparing a fresh 
draft If His ]\Iajcsty King George VI thought like his father, he should not 
have accepted this draft for on the same day it vs ns read m Parliament, the 
Premier vsho must have been rcsjionsiblc for it, made his notorious speech 
at the I^Iansion House Obviouslv the implication is that his ovsn speech 
vs as the key and comment on the King’s This is not an unusual or uncommon 
practice with British diplomacy for oftentimes ministers had openly to admit 
that theirs vs as the task of dravs mg a pic turc vs ith a double face, one looking 
towards India and looking like Svsaraj and the othei looking tovsards Britain 
and looking like British Baj While the King s speech bore testimony to 
the importance of the Indian problem, it did little that vsas calculated to 
ease the tension m the Indian situation for the speech vs as but a reiteration 
of the all too f.imiliar thesis of the minister's jicrformanccs — ^relating to a. 
wider measure of agreement among the Indians It is difficult to say vshcthei 
the Premier’s speech was a corrective to and commentary on the King’s 
pronouncement or whether the Rov'al utterance was a salve to the irritant 
applied to India by the Premier's blister Between the two at any rate no 
doubt was left as to the opportune and apjiroprjatcclmracrerof the declaration 
made by the Editor of Life m USA m the open letter ^addressed to 
Britain that they m America were not fighting for the British Empire 

The Premier’s observation once again roused the sleeping dogs of 
Britain ever watchful of inroads into Peoples freedom but nev'cr remiss 
of duty despite their seeming somnolence The reiteration by Herbert 
IMomson, the British Home Secretary soon after “ Britain s offer to the 
people of India ” did not help to sooth the festering sore “ Britain has 
offered to the people of India full liberty to make their own constitution 
for HiemseKcs, even if it means complete independcnee ” said he “ Wliat- 
ev'^er destiny they vv ant foi their country aftci the w nr thej' can have, provided 
only nothing is done during the war to jircjudice victory for the United Na- 
tions Can you tell me any other example in history of a ruling pow er making 
such an offer on such a scale, w’lth so mucli at slake to a subject-people ^ 
What do jmu make of it'*’ I made of it one moie proof that the British 
people are looking to the future with exactly the same motives and purposes 
as brought them into the war ” 

India has always been put out by the spiiit of condescension displayed 
by Attlees and IMornsons, Bevins and Greenw oods than by the flamboyancy 
of a Churchill or the arrogance of an Eden or the imjnshness of a Devonshire 
And to ]\Iorrison India says that she makes out ot the ofler a demand by 
Britain that India should accept a belligerency imposed on her by Britain 
herself and fight a war as a slave herself for the deliverance of the conquered 
countries of Euiope from their slavery, putting her trust in people and 
pledges who have never respeeted them bevond as seiaps of paper or whiffs 
oi sound 
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tion to continue av ithout making a further effort to find a solution It pleaded 
for the issue of a White Paper stating the real extent of the damage and 
trouble in India, what oidmances Avere in force and hoAv far such oidmances 
as the Avhippmg order, had been applied and hoAV many had been “detained” 
AAith and Avithout trial and also AA'hat response the British Government had 
made to the efforts of responsible persons m India aaIio continued to protest 
then belief that a National GoA^ernment to defend India could still be 
created ” 

]\Ir Attlee said m a speech on September 7, m Aberdeen, that “ avc 
Iiad made many mistakes in om* treatment of the Indian problem, but Ave had 
given India more than a centui'y of internal peace and good government and 
had in the last 25 years made immense progress toAvards Indian self-govern- 
ment Further progress Avas held back by disagreement among the Indians and 
by difficulties of introducing democracy into a country of 300 million people 
“ at all stages of civilisation from the Rolls Royce to the bulloek cart ” 

When the Parliament met m September, Mr Churchill made a statement 
on India m aaIucIi he had surpassed himself. He had no particular love ot 
India, the Indian National Congress or its leader, Gandhi. His one aim 
AA'as to crush Gandhism one day His repugnance to the Gandhi-IrAvin Pact 
and the very idea of the Viceroy in India admitting Gandhi to negotiations on 
equal terms had been expressed in Ins characteristic and inimitable language 
Avlicn he said so early as m 1931 — 

“ It IS alarming and also nauseating to see INIr Gandhi, a seditious 
IMiddle Temple LaAvyer, striding half naked up the steps of the Viceregal 
palace to parley on equal terms A\'ith the representatives of the King 
Emperor ” 

l\Ir Churclnll had once proclaimed his policy to be one of giving “ a thorough 
licking and a generous tieaty to the enemy ” Personal antipathies may be 
excusable but perversions of facts and phenomena noticeable m the folloAvmg 
speech arc cA'^cn beyond comprehension 

Mr Churchill during his eagerly aA\ aitcd statement on India on Septem- 
ber 10, 1942 said “ the course of events m India has been improving and is 
on the AAhole reassuring” “The principles of the Government declaration 
Avhich formed the basis of theCnpps Mission,” Mr Churchill declared, “must be 
taken as representing the settled policy of the British CroAvn and Parliament ” 
l\Ir Churchill continued 

“ Outside that (Congress) party and fundamentally opposed to it, 
are ninety million Muslims in British India (here a member interjected 
“ nonsense ” and there Avere cries of “ order ”) who have their rights 
of self-expression, 50 million Depressed Classes or “ imtouchables ” 
as they are called, because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
coreligionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million 
subjects of the Princes of India AVith Avhom Ave are bound by treaty. 
In all, there are 285 millions in these 8 large groupings alone out of the 
390 millions in all India This takes no account of the laige elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs and Cliristians in British India Avho deplore the 
present policy of the Congress Party It is necessary that these mam 
lacts should not be overlooked here or abroad, because no appreciation 
of the Indian problem or of the relations betAveen India and Britain is 
possible Avithout a recognifion of these basic data The Congress Party 
has noAv abandoned the policy, in many respects of non-violence which 
Mr Gandhi has so long inculcated m theory and has come into the open 
as a revolutionary movement designed to paralyse communications by 
lail and telegraph and generally to promote disorder, looting of shops 
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charter' to the Arab world Listen to what was said by the Emir Abdullah 
of Trans Jordan 

“ The Arabs have faith m the justice of the United Nations’ cause 
The United Nations are fighting Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese 
because they resent tyranny, oppression, intolerance, regimentation. 
Imperialism and because they vant the common folk to have freedom 
in all respects But the United Nations are obviously not fighting this 
war to perpetuate the same inequalities in conduct, the same deprivation 
of liberties, the same rough shod denial of freedom that stigmatize 
the dictatorships They must seek a broad interpretation of the role 
of the smaller nations that want to develop their destinies and to rule 
their ovm corporate rights untrammelled by foreign influence ” 

Here by the way is a rider to Article III of the Atlantic Charter, m- 
corporated m it by one of the two authors to which the fellow-author 
(Boosevelt) takes tacit exception when he declares (on October 28, 1942) 
that the Atlantic Charter (14-8-1942) is applicable to all humanity Either 
Roosevelt was not serious in making such a statement or he has been over- 
borne by his colleague and collaborator into agreeing to the comments 
and exception made by Permiei Churchill to Article III 

One more month elapsed The Christmas month brought no brighter 
future withui sight, for India The extension of Lord Linhthgow’s term by 
another 6 months — i e up to the end of October 1943, brought no joy any- 
where either in India, or amongst the progressive forces in England The 
London Times bemoaned the failure of the conviction which had been reigmng 
almost everjwvhere that the appomtment of a new Viceroy would be the signal 
for a fresh approach to the far-reachmg issues of Indian policy The Daily 
Herald suggests that in his failure to find an eligible successor, the Prime 
Minister took too restricted a view of the qualifications which would fit a 
man to be Viceioy 

The fact of the matter seems to be that no one ivas ivillmg to step into 
this unenviable place The reaetionaries were content to remain in their 
situations, content to do some ivar work in the umbras and the penumbras 
of life The progressives saw no way out of the impasse and would not 
shoulder the burden luiless a wide latitude should be given to the new comer 
Until such tune, Lord Linlithgow had to plough the field of repression and 
w ater it, bemg yoked to it along with his friend ]\Ir Amery But one change 
may be noted m British Indian politics The days of Burke and Sheridan 
are gone when they impeached Warren Hastings, gone too are the days when 
Bright and Cobden held aloft the torch of Liberalism, gone for ever the days 
of W S Caine and William Higby, of Sir William Wedderburn and Charles 
Swann, of Alfied Webb and Herbert Roberts, of Dr Rutherford and Frederick 
Giubb, gone no more to return are the days of Keir Hardie and Macdonold, 
Colonel Wedgewood and Pethick LawTence, and now are the days ofMaxton 
and Ammon, Silverman and Sorensen — ^men without any very large backing, 
to take up Indian cause unless a general election swept the tide of Consenva- 
tism Except foi the four or five members of the Independent Labour Party 
and the solitary Gallacher that W'as ploughmg alone the sands of commumsm, 
the rest of the members of Pailiament became but one group — the National 
Government Individuals might hold views of vaiying shades but as groups, 
they could not be marked off one from the other And all were equally 
Imperialistic in outlook With the Unionists it was merely a question of 

■’ To Article III (they respect the right of all people to choose the form of govern- 
nicnt under uhicli they live) Winston Churchill has already tacked one provision (that 
ns shill not supersede the announced policy of Britain in aarious parts of the Empire ) 
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official classes generally whose behaviour has been deserving of the 
highest praise To sum up, the outstanding fact which has so fai emerg- 
ed fiom the violent action of the Congiess Party has been its non- 
representative charactei and powerlessness to thiow into confusion the 
noimal peaceful life of India It is the intention of Government to 
give all necessaiy support to the Viceroy and his Executive m the firm 
but tempeied measures by which they are protecting the life of the 
Indian communities and leaving the British and Indian armies free 
to defend the soil of India against the Japanese 

“ I may add, that large reinforcements have reached India and the 
number of white soldiers now in that country although very small 
compaied with the size and population, aie larger than at any time in 
the British coimection I therefore am entitled to report to the House 
that the situation m India at this moment gives no occasion foi undue 
despondency or alarm ” 

The Secretary of State for India at question time the same daj', stated 
that appropriate steps were taken to inform the chief partners of the United 
Nations of the development in the Indian political situation 

]\Ir Churchiirs statement and statistics are wrong m mathematics no 
less than in morals Tf the whole Muslim population of India is 90 millions 
he camrot speak, of an additional quantum of Muslims from the States II 
the very President of the Congress is a Muslim of high culture and eminent 
position, he cannot claim that the whole Muslim population of India is arrayed 
against the Congress to a man If out of50 presidents of the" Indian National 

Congress, eight are Muslims belonging to the aristocracy of intellect, no less 
than social position, the Congress cannot be dubbed a Hindu orgamzation 
In India where politics has been raised to the level of religion and ethics 
an untruth m political dealing strikes one as scandalous But with Churchill 
It was otherwise , an untruth came easy to his lips In answering the ques- 
tion “ Why then did you allow false hopes to be raised m Russian breasts ^ 
Why then did you agree with the USA and Russia through a Communique 
which spoke of a second front in Europe in 1942'? Churchill said — I must sav 
quite frankly that I hold it perfectly justifiable to deceive the enemy even if 
at the same time your own people are misled.” [ — Speeh on the war situation 
11-11-42 ] Such was the Premier of Britain with whom India had to deal 
Sir. Amery, replying to the debate, commenting on what he called 
“ the note of optimism, declared that it was not bej'^ond hope that atsome not 
too far distant time, Indians might be able to agree on a constitution He 
said . “ There could, however, be no greater mistake, than to negotiate 

without the slightest chance of success. We have to await a Congress change 
of heart Sleanwhile, the British Government mil welcome any proposal 
within the broad general framework of their policy ” Referring to the efforts 
of Sir Tej Baffadur Sapru and Mr Rajagopalachaii to bring about an 
understanding between the major Indian parties, jMi Amery said that “ The 
British Government are glad to make it clear that they will welcome the 
progress of any efforts to establish Indian national unity on a firm and lasting 
Irasis ” 

When asked to publish documents showung that the Congress oi its 
branches had actually issued instructions for the Civil Disobedience campaign 
Sir Amery said “ The Government of India will no doubt consider what 
information it may be desuable to publish, and I will consult them on the 
matter The press has aheadj'^ published, on August 29, a summary of 
instructions for the conduct of Civil Disobedience whichw'ere issued by the 
Pfovmcial Congress Committee in Madras shortly before the All Indui 
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uim that they recently decided to launch a campaign of mass sabotage in- 
tended, by its paialysmg effect, to bring the Government of India to its knees 
That would spell disaster not only for immediate war effoit, but for any great 
foundation for India’s future fieedom and unity ” 

This IS another untruth which must be contradicted Has ever Congress 
claimed the exclusive right of fiaming a constitution foi India’ Rathei 
has it not asked for a Constituent Assembly with its members elected on the 
existing basis of separate electorates and with the light conceded to any 
minority that the will of the majority m it, shall prevail on any ‘communal’ 
matter ’ 

If in Provinces hke U P and Bihar and Madias, the lepiesentatives of 
the Depressed classes in India aie nearly all Congressmen, and in Bihar there 
was a Harijan Congress ]\Iinister as also in Madras, it cannot be claimed that 
Harijans have nothing to do with the Congress Above all, it is Aviong to 
regard the Congress which rejiresents a National Movement of internal 
lenaissance and external fieedom, as a party organization comparable to 
the Liberals against the Conservatives or the Labourites in Britain The 
Congress represents a determined and self-effacing body of opinion wedded 
to the highest saciifices in the cause of India’s emancipation from foreign 
rule. In eight provinces out of eleven, it was able to run the scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy and out of the rest, it was the sordid manipulations of 
groups at least in one — ^the biggest of them by British Legislation, that 
baulked the Congress of its power, though its influence in that piovince 
remained a vital factor nevertheless It was to the Congress that Lord 
Linlithgow had m 1937 given the assmances that m the ordinary administra- 
tion of the Provinces, the Governors would not exercise their special powers of 
reservation and safeguards, — assurances which made the formation of 
ministries in Congress Provinces possible m July 1937 If the Congress 
earned 711 seats in the Legislatures out of a total of a little over double the 
figure m the first innings, it could not be treated as the impostor that 
[Chmchill seems to be inclined to describe it Above all let it be remembered 
that when Sir Stafford Cripps visited India on his mission in March- Apiil 1942, 
he prefaced the discharge of his duties that he was concerned only with the 
Congress and the League Why did he not speak, why had not Mr Churchill 
who sent him, instructed him to speak, of the Sikhs, the Chiistians and the 
non-Congress Hindus ’ 

Obviously, ]\Ir Churchill could not have it both ways And too, he 
spoke of the 600 Britons in the Civil Services administered by a whole body of 
Indians So it was in France (1943) when once it was conquered by Germany 
But that does not make the rule in India any more Indian than it is French 
in France This war has shown that it is not the Indian alone that waits 
m servility and abjectness for the crumbs that fall from the Master’s table. 
European Nations once conqueied and disarmed are no better It is 
subjection that fills the services and dumps the recruiting giounds Poverty 
and want have driven the vast bulk of the million recruits into one or other 
wing of the Indian army — or shall we not say, to be precise — the army in 
India, for there is, as pointed out by Cripps7 no Indian army today in India 

It was alleged by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons that the 
Indian National Congress was sustained by commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial interests Is it a crime even if true ’ The Congress is sustained by its 
four anna membership fees and when the latter is poor, it is starved Are 
not the commercial and industrial people of India, Indians ’ Do they not 
pay taxes ’ Have they no right to Swaraj ’ Has Congress acted up to 
then behests at any time’ The raising of House Taxes in Bombay for 

H C Vol— 11—27 
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'Charter for India, as he is a diehard Imperialist more fond of annexations 
than any conferment of freedom ” 

The Amnia Bazar Pairika \\Tote “ The speech is provocative from 
beginning to end It is an incitement to lawlessness and challenge to India’s 
progressive forces ” 

Characterising Mr Clmrchill’s statement as “ Little short of calamitous,” 
the Civil and Military Gazette -writes “ Every real nationalist — and 
their ranks include many who harbour the liveliest regard for Britain and 
who are unequivocally sincere in then* support for the cause of the United 
Nations — can truly say that India asked for bread and has been given a 
stone ” 

“ It IS merely fatuous casuistry,” adds the paper, “ to seek to lower the 
prestige of the Congress by subtracting from India’s myriads, the millions, 
who do not owe allegiance to this organisation and displaying the remaining 
few as possible Congress adherents 

To the 90 million Muslims, the 50 million Untouchables and the 95 million 
state subjects, whom he counted as non-Congressmen, Mr Churchill might 
have added 200 millions vho are politically unawakened and thus have had 
the satisfaction of proving that the Congress has following of minus 45 
million — and the utter futility of his own outlook on India 

The paper considers that the Prime Minister could have fully satisfied 
the aspirations of the large bulk of sane nationalist feeling m this country, 
if he had reduced the conditions of transfer of power from Britain to India 
to the constitution of a representative national Government fitted to be the 
lepository of that power 

Had this been done Britain would have demonstrated as baseless the 
mass of suspicion, which exists in this country and at the same time, would 
have placed on the shoulders of Indians themselves the burden of resolving 
the present imbroglio A valuable opportunity has been wasted concludes 
the paper 

The Hindu Maha Sabha called upon the British Government to give up 
the pohej’- of drift and take the initiative without any further delay 

A real and serious approach to the solution to the problem in India was 
made by The Statesman and Nation m its issue of October 10, 1942, 
on the eve of the Parliamentary debate on India later in that month “ Can 
nothing be done to break the political deadlock in India ” asks this well 
knoivn Weekly “ Unwisely as we think the suggestion of American media- 
tion has been rejected The Times argues that the Government should not 
abandon the initiative and it proposes that the five key portfolios in the 
Viceroy’s Council still held by Englishmen should be conferred on India 
The trouble is that no Indian who enjoys the confidence of his countrymen 
or has a party behind him will enter the Council on the footing Nothing 
IS gamed by appointing Indians who only represent themselves The only 
step worth considering would be to entrust the most suitable Indian States- 
men — ^perhaps Mr Rajagopalachari, Sir T. B Sapru or Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan AVith the formation of National Government Till we prove in this 
way, what Indians doubt, our readiness to hand over power, we cannot judge 
whether their parties are willing to combine for defence ” 

IVIr Amery’s quotations from Gandhi are dealt with m a later section 
dealing with other quotations from the Government of India’s booklet and 
the White Paper on the disorders in India m the chapter headed “Gandhi on 
the Pillory ” 

Shortly after the notable utterances in Parliament by Churchill and 
Amery, India once again figured m both the Houses in the month of October 
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of India the continued .ipplic.ition to nhich of Section 93 of the Government 
of India Act (1035) was to be subjected to periodical review by Parliament. 
Three years and a half rolled by since Congress Blinislnes had thrown up 
their responsibility m October 1930 and the consequent emergency provisions 
had to be ic-examincd nr their applicability to such provinces Self-Govern- 
ment was resumed in two (Orissa and Assam) out of the 8 provinces where 
the Congress had originallv ordered out the nnnistries (Jladias, Bombaj. 
Central Prov'inccs, Bchar, North West Frontier, United Provinces, Orissa 
and Assam) and onlv' si\ remained to contmuc under Section 93 How 
ministries in those two pi ovmiccs were formed is dealt with m a later chapter 
Ml Arnerv reviewed the progress of elections m 1937 and stated how the Con- 
gress won 711 seats, not a majority, but enough to giv^c the Congress absolute 
majoiitv' in 5 provinces and control m 3 others He recalled how a denuded 
Central Legislature and how the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, Punjab 
and Sindh as well as how the Hindu Maha Sablia and the Liberal Parties and 
the Princes accepted a declaration of dutv to King and Countr^’^ and argued 
that “these facts were a conclusive answer to the untruthful legend of a 
reluctant India dragged into a vi ai m w Inch she had no v oice ” But Mr Amery 
forgets that the eight provinces that stood out from the ministries as 
well as the Indian National Congress (which he himself describes as “by 
far the largest, best financed and most rigidity drilled par ty orgaiuzatioir in 
India) and the iMuslim League had decided not to co-operate in the war effort 
and surelv' they count for much morem a comparison between the two groups 
hir Anrerj* jirocecds to praise the Viccrov s Cabinet, the Indian members 
thereof to whonr “not only India but the whole allied cause owed a deep 
debt of gratitude for theu: sw ift and resolute decision to arrest the organizers of 
mischief” and regretted that three of the members of the Viceroys Execu- 
trv’^e Council “had allowed themselves to be swa>ed by the emotional 
crisis of i\Ir Gandhi s fast ” He anticqiatcd the Viceroy s answ er to the 
“forthcoming Non-Party Deputation to the Viceiov” and stated that “ the 
reckless and defeatist action of last 3C,ir made it difficult, indeed, dangerous 
to consider anv' concessions for I\Ir Gandhi in the absence of the ‘ most 
explicit assurances and effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude 
amongst those w ho hav c brought so much unhappiness in India and might 
still endanger the entire Allied cause m those future operations which must be 
based on Lidia ’ 

Speakmg of a way out of the deadlock hlr Amery suggested that “some 
form of constitution other than the British w hich could only suit a homoge- 
neous countrv’ should be explored such as that of Switzer land where its tliree 
laces live in happy unity ’ In other words, he plumps foi fixed ExccutiV'c 

It IS surpiising that SL Amery should repeat an imputation made to 
Gandhi that he had characterized the Crijjps’ proposals as “a postdated cheque 
on a fallmg bank ” without pausing to verify the origin of the plirase This 
phrase was corned by Eotfs Weeh ly (Dellii) w here it assumed the form of a 
postdated cheque on a crashing bank This version spread Lorn hp to hp 
and was repeated by Muusteis and was copied by H V Alex-ander m his 
“ India since Cripps ’ but ultimately exposed by him as wholly false It 
5s relev^ant to the issue to state that Cripps has never made the statement 
Finally he dealt with his coup d’etat If he compared Gandhi to Hitler m his 
Oetober 1942, speech, he now refers to Gandhi againasthe “Grev’’ Emmence” 
of India recalling the combmation in one person Faihei J oseph de Tramblay 
of a devout mystie vvuth an unscrupulous political advuser who helped Cardinal 
Richheu to keep Europe distraeted by a generation of disastrous war If 
Father Joseph w'alked barefooted from Spam to Italy and back barefooted, 
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which the movement of tioops on the giound was hampered both by wide- 
spread interruption of lailways and by exceptional flood conditions ” 

Turning to the policy of the Biitish Government and the Government of 
India in relation to the piesent position in India and to the immediate future, 
hlr Amery said so far as the Congress was concerned its leaders by their own 
actions had put themselves out of court 

“ There can be no question of the Government of India entermg 
into negotiations with them or allowmg others to do so, so long as there 
is danger of lecrudescence of troubles for which they have been 
I esponsible or until they made it clear to the authorities that they have 
abandoned their whole policy to control India by illegal and i evolutionary 
methods and are prepared to come to an agreed settlement ivith ourselves 
and then fellow-countrymen There is no propsect of appeasement 
of the Congress m its present mood and outlook That would only 
create greater difficulties wutli the Muslims and other parties Above 
all, it would be regarded as a dnect betrayal by the army, the police 
and the cml service who have played so steadfast a part in the 
troubles and upon whom the whole safety of India and the fate of the 
Allied cause so largely depends.'’ 

It IS the saddest feature of modern civilization that in the pursuit of 
war and wealth a person like Mr Amery cannot perceive the difference 
between a Hitler and a Gandhi, and between a revolution based on violence 
and one rooted in non-violence 

The Indian National Congress is not ashamed to admit that from a 
‘ constitutional ’ body which meant a mendicant, importunate and obse- 
quious body — ^it changed over m 1920 into a self-respecting, self-reliant, 
levolutionarj’’ body — ^pledged to attain Swara] or Complete Independence by 
peaceful and legitimate means , and these two words the Congress has all 
along understood and interpreted as Truth and Non-violence To a nation 
that now calls itself the owner and now a trustee of India, the idea of revolution 
and Independence may sound repugnant and provocative but if, at the end 
of all the pledges and proclamations, all the Charters and Declarations 
given from 1833 to 1942, the British Empiie seeks to retain what it has, 
the Congress, may readily be forgiven for its outspoken ideals and open- 
handed warfare conducted on its own immutable piinciples That the 
Congress has not sought power for itself is proved to the hilt, that it agreed 
to the British handing over power to the Muslim League is equally well 
proved That it sought to oust the Minorities in the Cripps’ negotiations 
was, though it was the charge on the top of which Cripps had flown away 
from Karachi to London, was contradicted by Cripps himself later when he 
admitted that at no time in the negotiations in Delhi did the question of 
the relative numbers of the Executive Council from the different groups in 
India, arise A he always goes six months m advance of the truth and is 
not easily overtaken by it On the question of resolving the deadlock 
itself we quote the very appropriate rejoinder made by C Rajagopalachari 
to Amery’s speech 

“ Every fresh effort on the part of Mr Amery means a further 
wudening of the already dangerous gulf Apart from reasons and 
justifications, we gather from i\li Amery’s speech that the British 
Government has decided to rule out all attempts at formmg a Provisional 
Government ” 

Bertrand Bussell and his w'lfe wniting to the Manchester Guardian 
on October 29th, say that they doubt whether the English people sufficiently 
icalise the excitement m the United States over the Indian deadlock They 
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who replied to the debate The noble Lord repeats tlie ready-made proposi- 
tions placed before him and speaks of “ agreement among all the main 
elements of the Indian population ” It Avas as if His Lordship Avas making 
out a case for Hitler to keep France under his lieels for all time 

The debate that folloAVcd m the Lords Avas more interesting though noi 
more helpful and tAA'o of tire speeches are giA’’cn bcloAv m some detail Lord 
Faringdon (Labour) speaking m the House of Lords during India debate said 
that there Avas basis for agreement Avith tlic Congress leaders, many of Avhose 
aims Avere the same as the British Government’s He denied tliat Jlr Gandhi 
IS a dictator or the Congress a totalitarian body He criticised the Viceroy’s 
refusal to alloAv I\Ir B,a]agopalachari and other Indian leaders to see 
iVIr Gandhi He suggested the British GoA’-ernment should invite leaders of 
all parties to meet m London ‘ to sec Avliethcr something cannot be hammcied 
out ’ “The cooperation of Allied GoA'crnments should be obtained if possible ” 

Lord Samuel said, “ When democratic assemblies aa ere elected under 
the proAusions of the Government of India Act Avitli GoA’^ernments responsible 
to them, Ave, the Liberal Part}^ regarded the fact A\ith the greatest satisfac- 
tion We looked upon it as triumph for constitutional democracy by fai 
the greatest that had come about in any oriental country When I visited 
Lidia I formed a A'^ery bear opinion that the provincial constitutions aacic 
Avorking AAntli remarkable success ” 

Gandhiji Avrote a letter on May 19, 1043, to Lord Samuel, m reply to his 
speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943 The letter, aaIucIi AAas not forAA'arded 
by the authorities to the addressee, runs as folloAAS 

I enclose hereivith a cutting from The Htiidu dated the 8th April 
last, contammg Reuter's summary of your speech in the House of Lords, 
durmg the recent debate Assuming the correctness of the summary, I feel 
impelled to AATite this letter 

The report distressed me* I aaus Avholly unprepared for your unqualified 
association Avith the one-sided and imjustified statement of the GoA'ernment 
of India against the Congress and me 

You are a philosopher and a Liberal A philosophic mind has ahvaj^s 
meant for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sjunpathetic understanding 
of men and things 

As it seems to me, there is nothing m Avhat the GoA’^ernment has said to 
AA^arrant the conclusions to aa'IucIi you are reported to have come 

From the summary I select a teiv of the items aa Inch, in my opinion, are 
inconsistent AVith facts 

1 “ The Congress Party has to a great extent tliroAAn oA^r democratic 
philosophy ” 

The Congress Party has never “ throAAm over democratic philosophy” 
Its career has been one progressiAm march toAA'ards democracy Every 
one AAdio subscribes to the attainment of the goal of Independence through 
peaceful and legitimate means and paj’^s four annas per year can become its 
member 

2 “It shoAvs signs of turning toAvards totalitarianism ” 

You have based your charge on the fact that the Working Committee 
of the Congress had control over the late Congress Ministeries. Hoes not 
the successful party m the House of Commons do likeAvise ’ I am afraid 
even AA^hen democracy has come to full matu^lt 3 ^ the parties AVill be running 
elections and their managing committees Avill be controlling the actions and 
policies of their members Individual Congressmen did not run elections 
independently of the party machinery Candidates Avere officially chosen, 
and they Avere helped by all-India Leaders 
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scorched earth policy in India If Japan does in fact invade India that 

scorched earth would be the proudest symbol of its new freedom that 

India could display ” 

It was in October that the Hindu Maha Sabha Executive met and hoped 
to forge some key by which the deadlock might be opened It was stated 
time and again both in Pailiament and outside, in England and India alike 
that the Congiess being an outlaw, no negotiations could be opened with it 
until It changed its policy but that it was open to the leaders outside its 
pale to gather together and evolve some formula which would certainly be 
considered by Government Really Government created a puzzle a tangle 
which neither they nor the non-Congress public could unravel Their position 
was that they would not touch the Congress with the longest pole, but that 
no solution would be worth attemptmg Avhich did not include the Congress, 
that the Muslims would not consent to remain a minority but that Govern- 
ment themselves would not countenance their proposals for a Pakistan 
that even for interim measure as soon as the Central Executive Council 
became wholly Indian, the Muslims would claim half the seats because other- 
wise they consider they would not be safe, that the Congress rule in the 
Provinces inspired in them such fears although it is a fact that the Governors 
of Madras and U P had praised such rule to the skies in their own day and 
not a single Governor thought during a whole couise of twenty-seven months 
of Congress Ministries that there had arisen anything which should have 
called forth their intervention or warning Now when the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, the non-party leaders and later the All-Party Leaders sought to 
intervene and employ their good offices, facilities were denied for that very 
consultation with the Congress without which Government’s spokesmen 
had admitted that no solution would be thmkable 

Mr Ameiy when asked in the Commons m November, 1942 regarding 
the Viceroy’s refusahto allow Dr S P Mukherjee to see Mahatma Gandhi 
said “ I am not prepared' m the present circumstances to permit interviews 
with the Congiess leaders ” 

As in America, so m England, the month of October was an eventful one 
for India There was restless activity throughout both the countries 
partly on account of the Parliament’s debate on the India Bill and mostly 
through the accelerated momentum which the rapid movement of events 
was gathering in India The impasse created by Government also became 
by October the more vivid m character and unequivocal m responsibility 

Independence and a National Government for India and the immediate 
resumption of negotiations on that basis by the British Government were 
demanded by an India League meeting in London, in a resolution which v as 
proposed by the Labourite member of Parliament ]\Ir R W Sorensen who 
expressed regret that during the last eight weeks of “ repression and sporadic 
violence ” in India, “ the civil population had been fired on 234 times and 
people had been machine-gunned from the air ” One good turn was done 
to India It may be remembered that Sir Stafford Cripps had stated m the 
American Press that he offered a Government to India — ^the same as that of 
the American President and his colleagues m U S A This was wholly untrue 
and fortunately on October 20, the Secretary of State for India, Mr L S. 
Amery, denied in a broadcast to America the allegations that Sir Stafford 
Cripps had offered India an immediate National Government, but was 
overruled from London Such irritants came in profusion month in, month 
out In September the nation had witnessed the Premier’s mathematical 
proof of the negative value in integers of the Congress in India In October 
the Foreign Secietarj", j\Ir Anthony Eden addressing a Scottish Unionist 
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0. 3Ir. GondH fceed ns wIA an ixtterlv fllegit^fiate method of political 
ejr:rro"e^sv. Ie» >•' ‘S blac^'tiail on the best of boMi^n emotioiis. pity and 
s',i^riatb.v.'b-r bT% fasr. The only creditable ftting to 3Ir. Gandhi about the 
fast Vas e’^nbig it." 

Ton have used a t uTong vord ro cb?racrense my fast TT. E. the Ticeroy 
has also allor-ei b^'elf to use the same vrord. Ton bpve perhpps the excuse 
rif isnorance. Ee o^d no such excuse for he bad my letters before him 
~ Ab I teh yon is thar fas. h\g is pt> integral part of Satyagraha It is 
a Satya^c^hi's nil*.! ?re x-eapon. lATiy shonld it be blachmad when man 
under a sense of ’ _ong. cm'nbes bis flesh ? 

Ton nor 3 -ttov- thar SatyagraM prisoners fp'hed in South Afnea 
fcr the removal o: their \,rong5 : so they have done in India. One fast 
of rnine yen bo GW. as I tbrnb yon were then a Cabinet 3rmister. I refer to 
the 'which resulted in the alteration of the decision of His 31ajesL\ s 
Government. If the decision bad stood, it wonld bare perpetuated the curse 
of UntonchabdiLV . The alrerarion prevented the disaster. 

The Government of India corrmunique pooonncfng my recent fast, issued 
after it bad commenced- accused me of bavins lindertaken the fast to secure 
my release. It was a wholly false accusariom It was based on a distortion 
of the letter I had ivxitten m an^-wer to that of the Government. That 
letter dated the Sth February was suppressed at the f bne when the communi- 
nxs ~as issued- 

If you win Study the question I refer you ro the foUo whig which were 
rubLshed m the ne.vspapers, 

3Iy letter to TT. E the nceroy'dated. Xew Tear's Eve. 1942, 

ZIy letter dated. January 19. 1943 

TT E.'s reply dated. Janiia-y 25. 1943. 

3Iy letter dated- January 25 1943 

IT E.'s reply dated- February 5 1943, 

3Iy letter dated. February 8 1943. 

Sn* E. Tottenbara's letter dated February 7. 1943, 

3Iy reply dated Februa.ry s 1943. 

3ud I do not Imow from where you got the impression that I ended the 
'“w. for wh-ch supposed act you giv e me the credit. If you mean by it that 
I ended the last before its f'me. I would call such an ending a discredit to me. 
As it weiS the faat ended on its due date for which I can claim no credit. 

10. ‘ He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotia.tions broke down on 
pomrs on which they would not have broken down bad there been any real 
uesu-e on the parr of the Congress to come to a settlement." 

The sratement m'^de by the President of the Con cress. 3IanTana Abul 


real or greater desme for a settlement. In tbis connection it is weU to re- 
mem^r that Pandit Xehru was and I ha.ve no doubt sfHT remains, an mtimate 
inend of Sir Stafford Cnpps at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad. 
He c-ould ^erefore leave no stone imLurued to bring the negotiations to a 
successful issue. The historv of the failure has yet to be written . when it is 
it win be found that the cause lay elsewhere than with the Congress 

I hope my letter has not wearied you. Truth has been overlaid with 
much untruth. If not Justice to a great organisation, the cause of Truth. 
wH-^h IS humanits,-. demands •’n impartial investigation of the present 
dtstemner 


Tours sincerelv 
(Sd.) 3L K. GAXDHi. 
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palachari to England But the magntitn opus of the Biitish Governznent 
lay in the momentous pronouncement of Premier Churchill, who, speaking 
at the Lord l\Iayor’s annual banquet at Mansion House, declared that Biitain 
had no acquisitive designs m North Africa or any other part of the world 
-and said, 

“ We have not entered upon this war for profit or expansion but 
only for honom and to do our duty m defending the light Let me, 
however, make this clear Let there be no mistake about it We 
mean to hold our own I have not become the King’s First Mmistei 
m order to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire For 
that task, if ever it was preseiibed, some one else would have to be 
born and under democracy, I suppose the nation would have to be 
•consulted I am proud to be a member of that vast Commonwealth 
xind society of nations and communities gathered under and around 
the ancient British Monarchy without which the good cause might have 
perished from the face of the earth Here we are and here we stand, a 
veritable lock of salvation m this driftmg world ” 

It was no wondei that ]\Ir Churchill should have made such a speech 
for let us look at his antecedents Winston Churchill in a broadcast to the 
British Nation m 1935 denouncing the attempt of some Englishmen to give 
India a new constitution, said (he was then m the Opposition Benches) 
“ My friends to whom I now speak (and I have been trying for the 
last 4 years to speak to you about India on the broadcast) let me tell 
you, India has quite a lot to do with the wage-earners of Britain 
Why, the Lancashire cotton operatives have found that alright A 
hundred thousand of them are on the dole already , and if we lost India, 
if we had the same treatment for a Home Rule India as we had (to om 
sorrow) from a Home Rule Ireland, it would be twenty hundred thou- 
sand, it would be more like two million bread-winners m the country 
who would be tramping the streets queuing up at the Labour Exchanges 
We have m this Island a population of 45 million hvmg at a higher level 
than the people of any other European country One-third of these 
would have to go down, out or under, if we ceased to be a great Empire, 
with world-Avide connections and trade. That would be the fate of 
large populations of Little England And then they tell us that the 
relations of Government, Britain and India are not a matter for the 
working class or foi the ordinary elector Oh no, they say, all these 
lofty matters have to be settled by a lot of swells scratching each other’s 
back and logi oiling at Westminster and White Hall The working 
classes are not to be encouraged to take any interest m India Let them 
mind their own business India has nothing to do with them, nothing 
It IS only their daily bread That’s all ” 

Mr Churchill’s speech was made on the 10th of November and on the 
same day v as made the King’s speech proroguing Parliament 
The King said 

“ It IS the firm and unchangeable purpose of my peoples and our 
Allies to defend the cause of freedom wherever it is attacked and carry 
the war into enemy territory so that we may liberate as speedily as 
in our power those countries and powers now under hateful domination 
“ M}’- Go\ ernment m the United Kingdom have declared to the 
Princes and people of India their desire to see India assume full freedom 
and iiidependeirce within the British Commonwealth of Nations on 
the basis of a constitution framed by Indians themselves immediately 
lifter the termmation of hostilities In the meantime, representative 
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to be earned on in accoi dance with the Govcinmcni of Burma Act of 1935 
The current period of proelamation under u hieli the Governor assumed powers 
by pioclamation expires on June 9 

Whatever view Chuichill and Amery may cnferlam legardmg tlie 
peimaneney of the British Empiic, oinmon abioad at any rate is clear on 
its destiny “Many an Emjnic lias flourislicd, giovn and broken up ” says 
the New Yoik Daily News m an cdiloiial, i^fay 2nd, 1943 “ It is possible 

that the British Empire is now in its closing years It is also jiossible that 
the change from coal to oil as the driving powoi of ships marked the beginning 
of the end When coal drove the ships, Britain had strategic (oahng stations 
throughout the w'orld and fighting ships to keep them Biitish We wish 
the British Empire well ” 

Bernard Shaw when asked to gne his opinion on the Indian deadlock 
(Ma}^ 1943) stated that Gandhi should be at once released and tliose responsi- 
ble for lus arrest should apologise to him for the mental defectiveness of 
Cabinet That w’ould do w’hat is possible to sa\ c the Indian situation ” 

Earlier, that is, late in December 19J2 in reply to a question from the 
Biitish Federal Union asking for lus views on World Federation, Mr shaw 
had said “ W'orld Federation is far beyond the cajiacitj of the human race 
at present TJie British Commonwealth could not hold its Amcruan Colonies 
and now cannot hold India ” 
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The non-official Biitish view was more ciitical and less ciedulous A 
lefeience has been made in the narration of events leferring to the opening 
months of War (October, 1939) to the visit of Edward Thompson to Waidha 
and how much he must have been disillusioned by the events of 1942 would 
be clear from his ai tide quoted here below 

“ Exasperation and bewilderment aie the common (and justified) 
reaction to the Indian news But to talk of ‘ blackmail ’ and ‘ a stab 
m the back’ is to use phrases vhich indicate the sporting and schoolboy 
level on v Inch many still imagine this war can be won Government 
spokesmen wlio accuse Congress of letting dov n China and Russia should 
remember it ivas not Indians who first let them down Bfr Amery 
himself, foi example, who has made this charge, has been unfortunate, 
for the Press m India during tno yeais lias publicised Ins own statement 
■when Japan first attacked China, that “Japan has aveiy powerful 
case based on fundamental realities, and did right to act” with the 
object of creating peace and order in Jlanchuna and defendig heisclf 
against the continual aggression of vigorous, Chinese nationalism 
Our vhole policy in India, om uhole policy in Egypt, stand condemned 
if we condemn Japan ” Accordingly maity of us did not condemn Japan 
(until recently), just as many seemed anxious for Russia’s elimination 
(until the Anti-Commintern Ghost turned West) Very few Indians 
behei'e that our rulers care about an 5 dhiiig but British Inteiests ” 

Attempts V ere being made from time to time to establish communication 
between outsiders, and Gandhi and theMembeis of the Working Committee 
Towards the end of November, Mr Amery was asked in the Commons “ If 
correspondence from jirivate persons in this country can be sent to Indian 
leaders now' detained, w-hether those leaders aie or will be permitted to com- 
municate w'lth jirivate persons in this coimtry, and w'hether they wall be 
permitted to make any public declaration,” Mr Amery replied “I understand 
that the detained Indian leaders arc permitted to coriespond only ivitli mem- 
bers of their families and tfiat only on domestic matters I cannot say when 
the present restrictions will be relaxed Whether any jiublic declaiation 
b}' the leaders could be permitted w'ould presumably depend on its chaiacter ” 

India has not been forgotten m this new' ciisis by her good, old well- 
wishers — the Friends’ Society in England Their aged chief, 'Mr Carl Heath, 
has show'n m Ins letter to the Spectator on Indian situation, a measure of 
vigour and resentment and on earnestness of purpose and appeal which can 
only spring from the sincerest of hearts 

The autumn of England was altogether distuibed by the slashing pio- 
nouncements of Wendell Willkie, by the reactions to Premier Chui chill’s 
avowal of “ have and hold ” as well as by Lord Cranborne’s reiteration of 
age-old British Colonial policy and by the seveie criticisms from the Ameiican 
Press The Times made a fiesh statement on the futme of the Colonial 
system and pleaded for the “ giving up of the antiquated attitudes ” 

It w'as not in India alone that Mi Churchill’s decision ‘ to hold oui ow n ’ 
created great comment and doubt The w'hole of the East, — Fai, Middle and 
Near w'eic perturbed by such an unambiguous pionouncemeiit. 

An Arab Speaks 

From an Arab leadei, 2,500 miles acioss the deseit fiom Casablanca 
where President Roosevelt and Pieraier Chuichill weie discussing policy, 
came a call in the last w'eek of January (1943) foi the extension of the Atlantic 
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Psalms and new Prophets, new Gospels and new Acts of the Apostles and 
finally new Epistles, and a new Revelation Was it all a new creation from 
some Divine brain or Avas it only the apocryphal scriptures resusciated from 
their graA^e and made instinct Avith a ncAV life in the A’^alley of the shadoAV of 
Death The reign of LaAv Avhich is the boast of the British assumed a new 
shape and substance, for AvhateA’-er AA-^as Avilled became LaAV and Avhen recalci- 
trant Comts — High and Federal, Avould not see eye to eye Avith the Executive, 
AAhat AAas declared illegal and inA^alid by them A\as within less than a AA^eek 
A'alidated and made legal, operating Avith retrospective effect ' The right of 
appeal against Defli/i sentence Avas sought to be taken aAvay and only a country- 
Avide agitation resulted finally in the grant of RcAnsion poAAers to Special 
Tribunals The reaction of the Government of India forms a tale of Avoe 
distressing alike to the Magistrate and the accused, AA'holly confusing to the 
constitutional laAvyers of the land and altogether perplexing to the politicians 
of the day 

e The GoA''ernment of India Resolution dated 8th August, the very day the 
Bombay Resolution of the Congress AA'as passed, marks the opening of the 
campaign by GoA’'ernment if Ave exclude the Avarrants prepared for the 
members of the Working Committee and the provincial leaders, and the 
pieparations made in the Ahmednagar Fort one month previously The Press 
restrictions regarding the incidents relating to disorders and the place of 
confinement of the members of the Working Committee give a foretaste of 
the seA’^erity of the steps that aa ere to folloAA' 

The Central Legislature met just fiA’-e AAceks after the arrests folloAAnng 
the Bombay Resolution, the Assembly liaAnng met on the 15th September 
AA hile the Council of State met a AA’cek later In fact, ParliamenJ: in England 
and the Central Legislature met almost simultaneously as if by a pre-arrange- 
ment To be more precise, Parliament had met just on the eve of the sittings 
of the tAAo Houses m India A summary of the India Home Member’s 
speech showed a certain balance and freedom from that extravagance and 
exaggeration Avhich characterized his later speeches as Avell as those of the 
Secretary of State for India and his Under-Seeretary in London 

-t ' s 

“ On the basis of all the information at present available, we cannot 
absolA''e the Congress from responsibility for these A’ery grave events,” declared 
Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, in the Central Assembly moAong 
consideration of the present situation in the countrjx 

Sir Reginald estimated the total damage done during the disturbances 
so far as Avell over a crore of rupees and dAAclt on certain special aspects of 
the disturbances, Avhich, he pointed out, AA^ere ineonsistent AVith the theory 
that these disturbances Avere spontaneous outbursts arismg out of the arrests 
of Congress leaders He enumerated points AA’hich in his vieAv supplied 
evidence of previous organisation having the most sinister possible motives 
e “ To-day,” the Home Member went on, “ although many terrible things 
have happened, control has been established almost everywhere and the 
country as a AA’hole is quiet , and although this suicidal movement is not yet 
finalty quelled, Ave can feel some justifiable confidence m our poAver to deal 
AA’ith any situation that may yet arise 

“ There are some Avho charge Government Avith OA’^erhastiness in takmg 
action Avhen they did The ansAver is that had Government given opportumty 
for three oi fom Aveeks more of Congress propaganda of the kind that was 
then in progiess, it is very doubtful if this rebellion could have been quelled 
AAithout veiy much more destruction than has noAA taken place 
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“ have and hdd ’ The Imperialism was a luxury, promoting their wealth 
aud powei But with the Labourites, it "was a question of eat and live, li^^e 
or die Without Empire, where would he the Labourer’s employment, 
wages, amenities and to what end would his franchise be without work and 
means ? Votes do not fill stomachs It is in this view that we must undei - 
stand the new Labom* exposition and its policy towards India drafted by 
jVIi Ridley, M P , Vice-Chau*man of the Party’s National Executive Committee 
111 the form of a pamphlet Jlr Ridley was for 2 years (ending March 1942), 
Parliamentary Private Seeretaiy to the Right Hon’ble Arthur Greenwood’ 
then a Minister without a portfolio and was lately recommended by Prof 
Laski, as one of the Party’s ablest men, who should be given some ministerial 
appointment Apparently in his publications, he strove to live up (down) 
to Ins reputation 

The RG Hon C R Attlee, (now Deputy Prime Minister) says in a prefa- 
tory note that he hopes that the document will be read in India as well as 
m England 

In the meantime, the Datlf/ Herald had allowed itself to cast a fling 
at the Congress winch was promjrtly answered by K M Munsln, Ex-Congress 
Minister of Bombay 

Attempts were still being made m India for a better understanding and 
particular attention may be drawn to the Conference held in Allahabad 
presided over by Dr. Sapru about the middle of December, and the Nezo 
Statesman asks in despair, “ What will the Government do now ? ” 

The year 1942 closed with the clouds in the Indian political horizon no 
less dense than during the previous five months On the contrary, there 
weie little outbursts here and there which forebode evil and caused some 
trepidation even in quarters otherwise given to a certain self-complacency 
The extension of the Viceroy’s term, the stone-walling speeches of Messrs 
Churchill and Amery in Parliament, the refusal of permission to Shri C 
Rajagopalachan to see Gandhi in Poona, the appointment of an Englishman 
as Federal Chief Justice in defiance of Indian public opinion — all only 
tended to emphasise, (in the view of even so sedate a paper as the News 
Chi omcle), “ the attitude that, being disappointed in the rejection by India 
of their solitary conciliatory (Cripps’l gestuie, Government did not care to 
make any further constructive effort ” “ Meanwhile, there is little to be 
learnt,” says the paper, “ of what is actually happening in India We can 
only be sure that the position is drifting ” 

Individual scholars and savants were not, however, wanting who placed 
their faith m Gandhi as “ the one man who can transform the Indian situa- 
tion ” Prof Wood follows up these words of his with the observation 
“ When his friends and admirers appeal to the Indian Government to make 
further approach to Mahatma Gandhi they show that they are impressed 
by his moral prestige and are unconcerned to maintain his reputation ” 
It is precisely because I recognise in Gandhiji a leader of unusual spiiitual and 
moral greatness that I am convinced that a move to end the present impasse 
m India should come from him One man who can transform the situation 
in India undoubtedly is Mahatma Gandhi ” 

Amongst the events that are sacred to the Congress in a new year is 
first the observance of the Independence Day and it w^as duly observed in 
London in 1943 as in pi evious years at the Sw'aiajya House oh the 26th January 
under the Chanmanship of Dr S B Warden and two days later IMr Amery 
was asked m the Commons by the Labourite jMr Sorensen to raise the ban 

V 
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nient se^^ ants has jiroved their faith in the administration that they liave 
served so veil ” (cheers) 

“Another source of encouragement had been the steadiness of the country 
as a Avliole, notwitlistandmg the inconvenience and loss caused to the general 
poiiulation by these widespread disturbances 

“ Wha‘t I vould emphasise is that this movement cannot in any true 
sense be described as a people’s movement The whole thing is engineered 
and not spontaneous There are already encouraging signs of a revulsion of 
public opinion against the madness of the past Avccks and cases ha^ e come to 
notice in which the villagers themselves have intervened to prevent damage 
to public property But until the malign influences that have been at v ork 
haA’-e been fully countciacted, the countr\' cannot feel safe from further 
attempts to disturb the life of the people ” 

Givmg figures the Home Member said ‘ A A’-erv large number of police- 
men have been injured a\ hile 31 are reported so far to have been killed These 
include a number of biutal murders, m some cases of unarmed policemen 
“In addition to the police there was a v'eiy vide use of troops, British 
and Indian, in aid of the civil power In no less than sixty places, troops 
A' ere called out, aa hile on a number of occasions they stood by 

“These forces haA’^e not been used to open fire on croAA ds engaged in peaceful 
or legitimate political demonstrations Had that been the case the AA'ord 
‘ repression that aac so often hear might ha\'c had some application But 
m disorders of the kind that liaA’^e occurred, the mobs or gangs of persons 
engaged in sabotage AAxrc m cA'^cry case the aggressors 

“It has already been made clear m the GoAcrnmcnt communique of 
August 8 that the purpose of GoA'crnment is prcA’^entiA'c rather than punitn-e 
and this IS the jirmciple that has gOA’-erned and aaiII govern our action Com- 
plaints of the use of exccssu'c force haA c no real meanmg m situations such as 
those Avith AAhich the police haA’^e had to deal It caimot be expected of 
a small band of police confiontcd by a threatening mob that they should make 
mathematical calculations of the precise amount of force necessary to disperse 
it We liaA'e to think of men doing their duty m the face of daily and CA'^en 
hourl}’^ danger to their lives, men charged aa ith responsibility for the protection 
of vital communications 

“Hesitation at these moments AAould mean that they were oA’^erAAdielmed 
or that the mob aa ould attain its object Their first concern is to take effectiA'e 
action and it is their duty to do so 

“Cases AAall no doubt be quoted m aaIucIi it is alleged that force was used 
AAith no such provocation I AV'ould ask Hon’ble Members to be sure that 
such stories are aa ell verified before they giA'^e currency to them If, hoAA cA'^er, 
any such act has occurred anpAhere it is a breach of discipline AvithAvhich the 
ProA^mcial GoA'ernments and the officers in command of their forces are as 
much concerned as any member of the public I Avould, therefore, deprecate 
any sAveepmg allegations as regards the conduct of the police at a time Avhen 
the AA'hole country oaacs so much to their courage and steadfastness 

“The proper course m such cases aa'iU be to bring the allegations, if thej'^ 
axe Avell authenticated to the notice of the authorities immediately responsible 
for the discipline of their forces, and it can be assumed that, if satisfied, 
they Avill do AA'hat is proper But it is putting an entirely AATong perspective 
on the matter to lavish sympathy on those aa-Tio have brought on themseh’-es 
the consequences of their oAvn aggression and to attempt to put the police or 
other GoA’^ernment forces on their defence Avhenever they haA’^e foimd it 
necessary in the circumstances of the emergency to use force in the exertion 
of their duty ” 
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“ In May, Mr. Gandhi i^Tote ‘ The presence of the British in India is 
nn invitation to Japan to invade India , their withdrawal removes the bait ’ 
Later, he admitted the possibility that Japan might invade India despite the 
withdrawal of the British and the Congress agreed to the stationing of Allied 
troops in India to ward off Japanese attack 

“ Two basic vwtives emerge as the foundations of ]\Ir ,Gandhi’s proposals 
The first is the desire to free India finally from British domination , the 
Second is the desire to avoid at all costs India becoming a theatre of active 
warfare and battlefield between Britain and Japan Gandhi did not 

believe that non-violence alone w^as capable of defending India against 
Japan Nor had he any faith in the ability of the Allies to do so Even 
if it could be supposed that Mr Gandhi and the Congress proposed to pm 
their faith on the ability of the Allied troops to defend India, it should be 
noted that the former himself admitted that the ability of the Allied troops 
to operate effectively w'ould depend upon the formation of a suitable pro- 
visional Government ” 

This Government would itself be dominated by “ the clique already 
shown to be thoroughly defeatist in outlook and whose leader had already 
expressed the intention of negotiating with Japan ” 

Discussing the Congress leaders’ proclaimed aims the ^Vhite Paper asks 
“ Can it be denied that these men saw their opportunity in Britam’s danger 
and believed that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their 
■political demands mnst be seized while the fate of the United Nations hung 
in the balance and before the tide of war turned — if it was ever going to turn — 
in their favour ’ ” 

The document quotes liberally from Mr Gandhi’s waitings and speeches 
to show that by July he was fully determined upon the final struggle It quotes 
his words “ There is no room left for withdrawal or negotiation There is 
no question of one more chance After all it is an open rebellion ” The 
movement contemplated by Mr Gandhi was to be “a struggle, a fight to 
the finish in wdiich foreign domination must be ended, cost what it may , 
it was to be an unarmed revolt, short, swift and sure, to plunge the country 
into a conflagration ” in which Mr Gandhi was prepared to risk the occurrence 
of riots, in which he was prepared to go to the extremist limit including, 
if necessary, the calling of a general strike 

The White Paper goes on “ The struggle was to include eveiy thing 
that a non-violenct mass movement could do, including strikes and stoppages 
of railways and possibly interference with British troops’ movements, and 
fu,ll use was to be made of the existing grievances against' the British ” On 
the morning of Aug 9, IMr Gandhi and other Congress leaders were arrested 
in Bombay and simultaneously throughout the country a round-upjof import- 
ant Congressmen took place “ The total number of arrests probably did 
not exceed a few hundreds In view of the efforts since made to attribute the 
disturbances to what is invariably called ‘ Government repression ’ it is 
important to note that this Avas probably the only occasion throughout the 
rebellion on whieh the Government took the first step 

Pointing out that the disturbances started almost simultaneously in 
Avidely separated areas m the Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and 
m the Central and United Provinces, the document says ‘ The damage done 
was so extensive as to make it incredible that it could have been perpetrated 
on the spur of the moment without special implements and previous prepara- 
tion • and m many instances the manner in which it was done displayed a 
great deal of technical knowledge Block instruments and control rooms in 
railway stations were singled out for destruction and the same technical skill 
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The document says that it does not pmpoit to disclose all mfoimation 
in the possession of the Government, theie bemg a laige volume of evidence 
which It IS undesirable to publish at present 

The one-sided narrative in the White Paper was aptly described by the 
Manchester Guardian as the speech for the Prosecution 

“ The White Paper does not touch the problem which, when all is 
said and done, confronts us in India We find a large part of the country 
in sympathy with this ‘ Open Rebellion ’ campaign and we have 
thousands of malcontents in prison We cannot satisfy the 
Nationalist demand by an indefinite repressive policy, however serious 
the offences that aie punished Someday we have to talk, negotiate 
and construct a political settlement ” 

The Daily Herald says “ Mi Gandhi has blundered. That is 
still our view But if we condemn ]\Ii. Gandhi, that does not mean that we 
approve the self-righteous outlook of the Government of India or of the 
India Office ” 

The New Statesman and Natoin in an editorial says that the 
Government of India has done a questionable thing m publishing the "Wliite 
Paper which from first to last is a personal indictment on ]\Ir. Gandhi and 
it IS a propaganda document 

The rest of the British Press including the Times was clearly hostile both 
to the Congress and to Gandhi The time chosen for the publication of 
“ Congress Responsibility for Disorders ” synchronised with the day on 
Avhich Gandhi’s life was hanging in the balance during his 21 day Fast and 
exactly a month later the White Paper was published It frustrated all 
attempts such as they were, that ivere bemg made for a settlement for the 
non-party leaders Avho had met in Bombay a fortnight previous to the 
pubhcation of the White Papei, and had made some progress in that they 
Avere promised an inter vieAV Avith the Viceroy and Avere asked to submit a 
memorandum of their arguments they Avould advance The former was 
calculated to have the effect of choking off betimes all sympathy for Gandhi 
Avhen there Avas a Avidespread demand for liis release A Congiessman’s 
ansAver to the White Paper might be considered biassed Here is the ‘Political 
Comment’ in the Statesman by “our Indian observer” Avhicli may be 
considered more impartial ” 

“ The White Papei on India issued in London is untimely It 
has been released there at a moment when opinion outside the prisons 
favoured, even prayed foi, a Congress-Government reconciliation, Avhile 
thoseAvhohadmettheMahatmareportedthathetoo Avould prefer exami- 
nmg the situation deiiouo and that his efforts Avould befor peace not strife ’* 
The long-expected, the long-prepared for debate in Parliament Avas to 
come off on the 30th March IMr Amery Avas to deliver his attack in the 
Commons and this time young Lord Munster Avas to take the place of Lord 
Devonshire m the Lords as Under Secretary for India On the eve of such 
a momentous session when the Indian jiolicy would come up for review Avhe- 
ther for revision or not, salutary advice Avas tendered to INIr Amery and in a 
leader on Mr Ameiy’s forthcoming address to the House of Commons, the 
Daily Herald says “ We are accustomed to leading impressive figures 
about India’s war manufacturers and about her tAvo million volunteers 
who have joined the forces But we still fail to establish a satisfactory link 
through any representative body of Indian political leaders Avith the 350 
millions Avho are India’s population 

Parliament met on March 30th to discuss the Indian situation once again^ 
The resolutions before the House concerned only six provinces out of eleA'eu 
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being made m tlic name or on bclialf ol the Congress for ilie \arions acis 
of sabotage ” We arc confident this is a reckless, baseless charge If 
the material on A\hich it is based wiis enough to incriminate the Congress, 
Government v ould have long ago ])ubhshed it or ]irosccutcd the leaders 
eoncerned m a Court of Lav As a matter ol fact vlien they did 
make use of their material m the case against I\Ir Ilcvadas Gandhi Hie 
trying [Magistrate dismissed it as utterly mconclusn c “ No one can 
say for ceitanity, ’ he said, “ as to vhat piogrammc of aclion [Mr Gandhi 
mtended to put forwaid "Without knowing what this mass movement 
■^\as to be, it is difiicult to say whether Ihc demonstrations ai^d acts 
or violence which followed the arrest of the leaders were a part of the 
contemplated mass movement ” As regards Sir Sultan’s plea thaf the 
correctness of GoAcrnmcnt’s mcw is piovcd “ by the t\cnts that liavc 
happened,” he is onlj begging the question or merely •repeating his 
charge Jlr Amci\' also committed the same mistake when he said th.it 
though he was absent from Delhi when Go\crnment decided to arrest 
the Congress Icadcis. he rcali/cd the wisdom of that decision when 
he saw with his own eyes the work of riotous mobs He quietly ignores 
the possibilitj' of the Non-Molencc being due to or aggravated by mdis- 
ciimmate repression A^’mlcnt unpremeditated riots prompted by a 
feeling of vengeance arc nothing new m india It is dangerous to make 
them a justification ol suspicion w ithout ain tonclusu c independent 
evidence ” 

It is worthwhile noting what kind of impression the debate and the 
personnel of the Exccutn c .it the Centre made iqion the jmbhc Sir Chiman- 
lal Setahad is not only a distinguished public man who had held high office 
as member of the Bombay Exccutn c Council, but is, as a Liberal, the most 
moderate of moderates m Indi.i and one who never spared the Congress 
for a moment Ills opinion .is stated on September 2'5th on the situation 
is given beloAV 

“ Some utterances of some of the members of the expanded Execu- 
tive Council ol the Goa crnor-Gcncral make very sorry leading Sir 
Mahomed Usman when he was asked whether the Goiernment proposed 
to open negotiations for the formation of a provisional government at 
the centre, is reported to haAC said that that A\as a matter piimarilj’’ 
for the GoA’-ernor-Gcneral and His M.ajcstA ’s GoA^ernment ” 

Tluoughout this period India remained the scene of action of GoA'ernment, 
lather than the forum for any speeches by GoAcrnmcnt’s representatiA’^es 
Amongst the high dignitaries the Viceroy did not speak till the middle of 
December (’42) and the GoAcrnors spoke A'ery little occasionaly Outside 
the pale of these ProAuncial Satraps, tA\o military officers spoke both m 
September ’42 The first aa as Lt General N M S Irwin, Commanding the 
Eastern Arm}’^ aaIio broadcasting to his troojis of the Eastern Army from 
Calcutta, said that “ there is nothing ahead of us in India aaIucIi need shake 
.our confidence in the future ” 

One cannot help feeling the exaggerated sense of self-importance, the 
sense of uiueality in speaking of “ saAung India for herself as part of our job” 
and the sense of undue self-confidence in giAung a carte blanch to his troops 
“ provided alw^ays jmut action is strong enough for the occasion ” In 
a Avord Ave have a miniatiue edition of General Dj^er m Lt General Irw^m 
General Sir Arehibald WaA’-ell, then Commander m Chief in India, atos hoAvever 
more subdued and sedate Speakmg at a dinner given m his honour m 
NeAv Delhi by British and American correspondents on the morrow of the 
Lt General’s broadcast, he Avas content to say amongst other things 
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there may be a distant analogy between the two great men, but there it 
ceases, for if the one played the part of an unscrupulous political adviser, 
the other has been uniformly admired by friend and foe for his unfailing 
veracity, integrity and probity of character ■’ 

3\Ir Amery concludes his speech with an indirect demonstration of 
Congress guilt and responsibility for disorders by stating 

“ If there are members who having studied the White Paper, can 
still believe that a really non-violent movement of national protest was 
all that u as ever intended or that IMr Gandhi cannot have any illusions 
as to the nature of the conflagration which he was deterinmed to spread 
all over India, I have really nothmg to say to them nor is there anyhting 
I can saj to those vho arcstiU prepared to argue that a concentrated 
and skilled attack upon vital sectors of strategical communications and 
upon all Government buildings associated as they were both physically 
and in public estimate u ith the Congress Party, were merely a spontan- 
eous manifestation of public mdignation at the arrest of popular political 
lenders ’ 

l\Iay not the answer to this charge be given by the counter-statement 
that the aiiti-Brilishcr feeling m India is so widespread and so deep-rooted 
(as might be evidenced by the decision of eight provinces out of eleven and 
two biggest political organwations {vide sttpia) to non-co-operate with wur 
effort) tliat on the arrest of Gandhi and Ins colleagues a spontaneous outburst 
of that feeling exhibited itself everywhere and assumed the wildest and most 
lamentable forms on occasions Truth is one-edged and single-pointed, 
while its counterfeit is double-edged and cuts both ways 

Though in the exigencies of war, the White Paper was enough to silence 
a volume of criticism, -set there were not wanting critics in Parliament and 
the Press who could not help saying that it carried no conviction about the 
guilt of Gandhi and in any case, it was an incomplete and infructuous docu- 
ment m that It embodied no constructive proposals to resolve the Indian 
deadlock, the solulion of which not its origin was really wfliat mattered to 
the Allied nations in their puisuit of victory 

The Manchester Guardian wTotc on 2nd April 

“ A reaflirmation of the Cripjis’ plan is not enough because the 
Cnpps’ proposal has for the time being, failed and theie exists a new'^ 
situation Avith w'hich, as realists, w'c have to deal 
" The Daily Herald deplored the attitude of IMr Amery and WTote 
“ Mr Amery’s speech yesterday w'as a wearisome repetition of several 
statements which he has made within the past tliree years Instead of 
dilating at length on these time-worn themes, 1\-Ir Amery, we suggest, 
sliould simply announce to the House ‘ My policy continues to be 
founded on the philosophies of Dr Doolittle and Dr Barnado ’ ” 

]\Ir Attlee, Deputy Prime ]\Iinister, concluded the debate saying “ I 
behove that men like Golhale, Rajagopalachari, Neliru, Jmnah and others who 
are real democrats could bring about such a return ” Here the reference to 
Golhalc, w'ho passed away on Feb 19, 1915 only indicates the knowledge 
possessed by the Deputy Prime Minister of the British Empire, on the 
political situation m India ’ 

Now we may appropriately turn oux attention to the debate in the 
Lords opened by the Earl of Munster, a new comer to the field of Indian 
politics w'hose maiden speech, however, on the debate on the Indian situation 
compares favoiuably even with the matron speech of a peer like Lord Snell 

* Tins comparison of Gandhi to Father Joseph is dealt with at some length in the 
section dealing with the deadlock 
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the Viceroy spoke is not merely a pfcograpliical unity or hislonoal identity 
but a psychological umly of aim and purpose, of method and direction It, 
therefore, requires an olijcctive Forty orores of people cannot march in 
unison to reach an undefined or intangible objective But make the destina- 
tion clear, divest yourself of power and invest it in those to whom it must 
descend and on wdiom it must devolve, .ind all the pell-mell march will become 
orderly, progressne and united In all the siimmarj'- of the past, and tlic 
survey of iho. future, there is not one word which speaks of present readiness 
to transfer power but only a profuse downpour of promises unaccompanied 
by the least, little readiness to act, to implement and to fulfil The VJee^o^ 
w^ould have India believe him when he said th.it if in the ten months’ time of 
his extension of olTicc, he could help to bridge these gulfs w Inch he had spoken 
of he should lea^e India a happy man Weeks and months rolled by The 
Congress Leaders and Gandhi were behind prison bars Those that w’anted 
to establish connection and contact with them were not allowed to see 
Gandhi — ncighter the Hindu IMaha Sabha leaders, nor the i\Ietropolitan of 
India, neither ex-Congressmen like C R nor the special en\ o\ of the American 
President, Sir Philips No, the Viceroy wanted 'regrets for the past in 
“ sackcloth and ashes ” and assurances for the future with bell, book and candle 
Until then, no outside force or jiarfy might meet Gandhi or the Working 
Committee on whom an crpm/c blame had been laid In the midst of all the 
evolutions and involutions which made up theViceroj s speech there occurred 
one clear passage w’hich migh t w ell be remembered In India Said the Viceroy 
“ I have spoken often to you m my earlier addresses of the import- 
ance of unity m this country Geographically India for practical 
purposes, is one I would judge it to be as important as it ever was 
in the past, nay more important, that wc should seek to conserve that 
imity in so far as it may be built up consistently with full justice for 
the rights and the legitimate claims of the minorities, whether those 
minorities be great or small That that would be a desirable aim no 
one, gentlemen, can doubt who tests that proposition in terms of foreign 
policy, of tariff policy, of defence policy, of industrial development 
Can India speak with the authority that slic is entitled to claim, can she 
play her part effectncly at international discussions, at discussions with 
the other parts of the Empire if she is to sjicak with two voices ’ Indian 
unity, subject as I ha^^e said to full and sufTicient provision for the 
minorities, accepted as such by^ those minorities, is of great and real 
importance if India is to carry the weight which she ought to carry*^ in 
the counsels of the Empire and of the world But there are hard 
practical issues that have got to be faced before any true solution can 
be found Political opinion in all responsible quarters must discover 
a middle road along which all men of goodw ill may’^ march That indeed 
IS the difficult but essential task which must be performed if India 
is to achieve the great position we all desire for her The policy' of 
H M ’s Government in respect of the future status of India is deal 
beyond any question But the achievement of a particular status 
carries with it heavy obligations In the modern Avorld, whether wc 
like it or not, a readiness to accept heavy' financial burdens, to accept 
liability for defence on whatever scale one’s geographical position 
demands, at w'hatever cost , all those are essential So many' to-day 
found their hopes and their plans on the confident assurance that the 
post-war world W'lll be a safe W'orld I sincerely hope that it w'lU be so 
But if that end is to be achieved, and maintained, constant vigilance, 
constant effort, constant forethought, aviII be needed And all that 
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Totalitarian,” according to the Oxford Pocket Dictionary means, 
“ designating a party that permits no rival loyalties or parties ” “Totali- 
tarian State ” means “ •with only one governing party ” It must have 
violence for its sanction for keeping control A Congress member, on the 
contrary, en]oys the same freedom as the Congress President, or any other 
member of the Working Committee There are parties -within the Congress 
itself Above all the Congress eschews violence Members render voluntary 
obedience The All-India Congress Committee can at any moment unseat 
the members of the Working Committee and elect others 

3 “ They (Congress Ministers) resigned (not ‘^) because they had not the 
support of their Assemblies They resigned because while de jure they 
V ere responsible to their electorates de facto they were responsible to the 
Working Committee of the Congress and the High Command That is not 
democracy. That is totalitarianism ” 

You would not have said this, if jmu had known the full facts The 
dejxire responsibility of the Ministers to the electorate was not diminished 
in any v ay by their de facto responsibility to the Congress Working Com- 
mittee for the very simple and vahd reason that the Workmg Committee 
derives its power and prestige from the very electorate to whom the Mimsters 
■were responsible The prestige that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its 
service of the people As a matter of fact the Mmisters conferred with the 
members of their parties in their respective assemblies and they tendered 
their resignations with their approval 

But totalitarianism is fully represented by the Government, of India 
v Inch IS responsible to no one m India It is a tragic irony that a Government 
which IS steeped m totalitarianism brings that very charge agamst the most 
democratic body in India 

4 “ India is unhappy m that the line of party dmsion is the worst any 
country can have it is division according to religious commumties ” 

Political parties in India are not divided accordmg to religious communi- 
ties From Its very commencement the Congress has dehberately remained 
a purely political organisation It has had Britishers and Indians, including 
Cliristians, Parsis, Muslims and Hindus as Presidents The Liberal Party 
of India is another political organisation, not to mention others that are wholly 
non-sectarian 

That there are also communal organisations based on 
religion and they take part m politics, is undoubtedly true But that fact 
cannot sustain the categorical statement made by you I do not wish in any 
way to minimise the importance of these organisations or the considerable 
part they play in the politics of the country But I do assert that they do not 
represent the political mind of India It can be shown that historically the 
pohtico-rehgious organisations are the result of the deliberate application 
by the Government of the ‘ divide and rule policy ’ When the British 
Imperial influence is totally withdraivn, India will probably be represented 
solely by political parties drawn from all classes and creeds 

5 “ The Congress can claim at best barely more than half the population 
of India Yet in their totalitarian spirit they claim to speak for the whole ” 

If you measure the representative character of the Congress by the 
number of members on the official roll, then it does not represent even half 
the population The official membership is infinitesimal compared to India’s 
vast population of nearly four- hundred millions The enrolled membership 
began only in 1920 Before that the Congress was represented by its All- 
India Congress Committee whose members were mainly elected by various 
political associations 
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obviously preparing the country for the worst for if the worst should happen, 
they would need justification for their decision not to release Gandhi and 
the booklet Avould then furnish the justification as if to say “ Gandhi played 
for violence and Gandhi would be hoist with his own petard ” On the 
morrow of the day of publication, in the Central Assembly, the President 
ruled out of order Sardar Sant Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the 
publication, The Chair observed that “ speeches had been made m this 
very House citing the facts given in the pamphlet The publication of the 
pamphlet was, therefore, not an urgent matter ” 

A press note from New Delhi, February 22nd, 1943 says — 

“ An 86-page booklet is published today giving facts, whether 
derived from official documents or otherwise, bearing on the responsibi- 
lity of Mr Gandhi and the Congress ‘ High Command ’ for the distur- 
bances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A I C C on August 8, 1942 ” “ Under the last heading the booklet 

quotes passages from Mr Jaiprakash Narain’s appeal after his escape 
from jail ” 

The elementary fact that Shri Jaiprakash Narain had not been seeing eye 
to eye with Gandhi and the Congress and the fact that he was out of view at 
the time of the publication was itself a pi oof of the statement To seek 
therefore support for Government case bj’- quoting aught he might have 
written shows the desperate limits to which they were driven for the suppoit 
of theu cause 

The publication in the end says “ In the face of all this evidence . 
only one answer can be given to the question as to whose must be the res- 
ponsibility foi the mass uprisings and individual crimes which have disgraced 
and are still disgracing the fair name of India, that answer is — the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr Gandhi ” 

We may conveniently bring in here a quotation by Mr Amery from 
Gandhi, referred to in his speech of 14th September, 1942 in the Commons 
for the purpose of answering all these together 

“ Mr Gandhi says that British rule must come to an end at once, 
that the army must be disbanded and India left to anarchy and that the 
first step probably ivould be to negotiate with Japan against which 
India felt no ill-will at all When it was suggested that that was not 
good propaganda in this country or America, he cheerfully turned it 
round and said the object was not anarchy but an ordered, stable, 
provisional Government and the maximum of assistance to the allied 
cause ” 

It would have been gi aceful to accept the concluding part without seeking 
to vitiate it by quoting passages from earlier statements out of context, — 
m any case after they had been superseded 

In the Central Legislative Assembly on March 25, 1943 Mr T T Krishna- 
machaii moved his resolution recommending drastic revision of Government’s 
policy regarding the treatment of political piisoners and detenus and asking 
that members of the Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons 
and interview political prisoners with a view to eliminating the inconvenience 
and restrictions imposed on these prisoners Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, explaimng the Government’s attitude said that “ no relaxation of 
restrictions imposed on security prisoners detained in connection with the 
present movement, could at present be contemplated, because the war 
was not yet won The danger, he said, was still there and the Congress 
movement was not yet dead ” 
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The following letters passed between Gandln]i and the Government of 
India over the latter’s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Samuel 


Dear Mr Gandhi, 


Home Department, 

New Delhi, the 26th May, 1943 


I am deswed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 15th 
enclosing a letter for the Right Hon’ble Lord Samuel I am to say that for 
the Teasons which have been explained to you in another connection the 
Government of India have declared that your letter cannot be forwarded 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) R TOTTENHAM 


Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 


Detention Camp, 
1st June, 1943 

I 


I have your note of the 26th ultimo conveying the Government’s decision 
-about my letter to the Rt Hon’ble Lord Samuel I would just like to say 
that the letter is not political correspondence but it is a complaint to a 
member of the House of Lords pointing out misrepresentations into which he 
has been betrayed and which do me an injustice The Government’s decision 
amounts to a ban on the ordinary right belonging even to a convict of correct- 
ing damagmg misrepresentations made about him Moreover, I suggest 
that the decision about my letter tp Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah is wholly inappli- 
cable to this letter to the Rt Hon’ble Lord Samuel Therefore I request 
reconsideration of the decision. 


I am 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd ) M K. GANDHI 


Home Department, 

New Delhi, 7th June 1943 

Dear Mr Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham 
dated 1st June, 1943, on the subject of Government’s decision regarding 
your letter to Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do 
not see their way to alter that decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) CORNAN SMITH 


Section 93 Provinces in India 

The powers of Government vested in the Governors of certain Indian 
provinces and m the Governor of Burma will be renewed by motions 
to be moved by the Secretary of State for India, IMx Leopold Amery, in the 
House of Commons after Easter 

The proclamation under which Governors assumed powers of legislatures 
in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Bihar 
only remain in force for a period of twelve months unless their continuance 
IS approved by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament and the current 
period of twelve months expires on April 30 

A similar position exists m the case of Burma Owing to the Japanese 
occupation of all except the frontier areas, it is not possible for Government 
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obviously preparing the country for the worst for if the worst should happen, 
they would need justification for their dceision not to release Gandhi and 
the booldet would then furnish the justification as if to say “ Gandhi played 
for violence and Gandhi would be hoist with his own petard ” On the 
morrow of the day of publication, in the Central Assembly, the President 
ruled out of order Sardar Sant Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the 
publication, The Chair observed that “ speeches had been made in this 
very House citing the facts given in the pamphlet The publication of the 
pamphlet was, therefore, not an urgent matter ” 

A press note from Ncav Delhi, February 22nd, 1943 says — 

“ An 86-page booklet is published today giving facts, whether 
derived from official documents or otherwise, bearing on the responsibi- 
lity of Mr Gandhi and the Congress ‘ High Command ’ for the distur- 
bances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A I C C on August 8, 1942 ” “ Under the last heading the booklet 

quotes passages from Mr Jaiprakash Narain’s appeal after his escape 
from jail ” 

The elementary fact that Shri Jaiprakash Narain had not been seeing eye 
to eye with Gandhi and the Congress and the fact that he vas out of view at 
the time of the publication was itself a proof of the statement To seek 
therefore support for Government case bj’^ quoting aught he might have 
■written shows the desperate limits to 11111011 they were driven for the suppoit 
of their cause 

The publication in the end says “ In the face of all this evidence . . 
only one answer can be given to the question as to vhose must be the res- 
ponsibility for the mass uprisings and individual crimes which have disgraced 
and are still disgracing the fair name of India, that answer is — the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr Gandhi ” 

We may conveniently bring in here a quotation by Mr Amery from 
Gandhi, referred to in his speech of 14th September, 1942 in the Commons 
for the purpose of answering all these together 

“ Mr Gandhi says that British rule must come to an end at once, 
that the army must be disbanded and India left to anarchy and that the 
first step probably would be to negotiate with Japan against which 
India felt no ill-will at all When it was suggested that that ivas not 
good propaganda in this country or America, he cheerfully turned it 
round and said the object ivas not anarchy but an ordered, stable, 
provisional Government and the maximum of assistance to the allied 
cause ” 

It would have been gi aceful to accept the concluding part ithout seeking 
to vitiate it by quoting passages from earlier statements out of context, 
m any case after they had been superseded 

IntheCentralLegislative Assembly on March 25, 1943 ]\Ir T T ICrishna- 
machari moved his resolution recommending drastic levision of Government’s 
policy regarding the treatment of political prisoners and detenus and asking 
that members of the Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons 
and mter-view political prisoners with a view to eliminating the inconvenience 
and restrictions imposed on these prisoners Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, explaining the Government’s attitude said that “ no relaxation of 
restrictions imposed on security prisoners detained in connection with the 
present movement, could at present be contemplated, because the war 
was not yet won The danger, he said, was still there and the Congress 
movement was not yet dead ” 



CHAPTER XVII 




Reaction in India 

(1) Government of India — Executive 

In London the Indian situation was a live issue constantly brought up 
before Parliament now as a debate and now as a resolution oi interpellation 
Almost every week did India figure in the Hansaid although the party that 
took interest in Indian affairs had dwindled but to three oi four members and 
although the highest voting against Government never exceeded the pheno- 
menal figure of seventeen out of 600 members of the House of Commons 
While this is so in London, it is strange that in the Central Indian Legislature, 
the problem should have attracted so little attention as it did during the period 
that succeeded the Bombay Resolution For one thing the Congress Party 
m the Central Legislature had ceased to attend its meetjings from June 1939 
when, contrary to earlier undertakings on the floor of the House, Indian armies 
had been sent abroad without the previous knowledge of the Legislature 
That party leaders were informed of the decision did not answer the criticism 
For the rest, the members that chose to attend and work m the Legislature 
belong to groups which have no definite national point at issue with Govern- 
ment, — ^groups which have formed after election rather than parties which 
weie m existence as such before the elections in 1934- The House which 
should have^had a three-year term from November 1934 had lepeated exten- 
sions vhich have carried it on as more or less a moribund institution till 
(August) 1945 and which lost all animation and initiative after first the 
Congress Party and later the Muslim League Party had definitely ceased to 
attend the sittings In the provinces eight out of the eleven witnessed the 
resignation of their ministries in the autumn of 1939 and although two of 
these (Orissa and Assam) later formed ministries again, such ministries, 
equally with those m the three provinces that remained originally unaffected 
(namely, Punjab, Sind and Bengal) were in office virtually in condemnation 
of the principles and policy of the Indian National Congress, readily and 
ungrudgingly makmg themselves the docile agents of Governors, who were 
the statutory subordinates of the Governor-General In effect what with 
puppet ministries and what with Section 93, India became a single province 
under the rulership of the Central Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell Avho 
took orders from the Governor-General in his quintuple capacity and who 
imtiated the programmes of action required to put dowm the disoideis and 
the Congiess Organization Luckily for the Home ^Member, there w’^as the 
Defence of India Act and the Emergency Poweis Act in addition to which 
he promulgated a number of ordinances which had the effect of bunging under 
them, in the first place all public meetings and confeienees, processions anM 
parades, exhibitions and demonstrations Then came the Press within 
the tight grasp of the pincers of Government Latex came the Special 
Coxuts and special penalties ranging from caning to capital punishment and 
finally group fines, conscripted service, commandeering of cars, busses and 
boats, acquisition of sites and fields, houses and halls for offices or aerodromes 
ox camping gxounds In fact it was as if the Gods willed a feast and created 
in the twinkling of an eye, all the needs of the houx by merely willing them 
It w'as a new Genesis, a new Exodus, a new Nombeis, a new Leviticus, a new 
Deutoxonomy, a new Joshuah and Judges, new Kings and Chromcles, new 
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of Wales A\ as the oeeasion for a campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience, 
■while in 1930 Swaiaj was the direct issue and Salt Satyagraha was the chosen 
capon foi a combined movcmemcnt of Civil Disobedience — individual and 
mass The 1932 Campaign nas only Government’s decision to restore the 
^tatvs quo ante after the bicach of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the failure of the 
Second Round Table Conference On none of those occasions was public 
sj mpathy so much with the Congress as on this occasion when Government 
embarked upon the seveiest measmes of violence and rcpiession before 
Congress had even commenced its movement It vas not merely sympathy 
for suffereis but a peremptor}' call to Government to resolve the deadlock 
they had thus created, that emanated from eminent individuals and highly 
loyal institutions nho wcic till then the bulwark of the British Government 
Ilmen like Sir Shadilal Sir Chimanlal Setah\ ad, Sir Tei Bahadiu Sapru, Sir A 
Dalai, Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir S Radhakrishnan, Riglit Hon’ble V Srinivasa 
Sastri and Rt Hon’ble Mr M R Jayakar, if ]\Iercantilc Associations Federat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce Trade Unions and Parsi Associations, European 
Associations of the Puniab and Bengal, Advocates-General of Bihar and 
Bomba}’’, High Court Judges like Biswas, Church dignitaties like the Metro- 
jiohtan of Calcutta, Christian leaders and Communist leaders, Non-part} 
Leaders’ Conferences and lYomen’s Conferences could in one voice urge a 
reconsideration of the situation and the resolution of the deadlock by Govern- 
ment, there must be something radically wrong in the latter in not paying heed 
to these numerous i\arniiigs and entreaties from its own whilom supporters 
No one ever thought that venerable old Sir Shadilal would open the 
campaign on the 14th August 1042, from his retirement when he openl} 
warned Government that tliev had not realized the serious consequences of 
their action in arresting Gandhi and the Working Committee and that the 
arrests w’on’t impro\c the political situation in the slightest degree 
j\Ir Nariman pleaded lor permission to Gandhi to WTitc to Government and 
WTite he did as could be seen from the correspondence that preceded the Fast 
j\Ir C Rajagopalachaii while condemning the disorders pleaded for the resolu- 
tion of the deadlock The Metropolitan of India intervened early and said 
“ Within the ranks of the Congress, there are strong elements 
on the side of active participation in the war effort in complete alignment 
with the Allied nations The creation of a council chosen by the real 
leaders of political parties m India Avith real executive irower now, would 
I believe, unite all in a common w'ar front ” 

A member of the Indian Civil Service, R K Patil, tw'o Advocates-General 
and one Goverimient Pleadei resigned their posts in connection wuth the 
campaign of disorders The Government Pleader was ]\Ir R A Jagirdar 
and the Advocate-General W'as Motilal C Setalvad, a son of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad who had held the office for five years The other Ad's ocate-General 
Sri Baldev Sahay comes fiom Bihar and shortly after his resignation he made 
the follow'ing convincing appeal on the subject of reconciliation — 

“ Since the 9th August there have been serious disturbances of 
multifarious kinds The Government have launched upon a policy 

of lejiression and the pity of it all or lather the tragedy is that 
there is nothing fundamentally irreconcilable betw'een the Congress 
demand and the attitude of the British Government , the gulf is not 
so wide that constructive statesmanship cannot bridge it over ” 

A highly interesting statement on the crisis emanated from the pen 
of the Maharaja Holkar or Indore 

In reply to a question about Mr Churchill’s observation regarding the 
manufacturing and financial interests behind the Congress, Mr G L Mehta, 
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“What has happened is bad enough , but delay might have meant an 
appalling disaster for the whole people of this country. 

“ Theie are those, again, who say that repression is not the light remedy 
and that in order to restore peace, steps should be taken to release all those 
who have been endangering the country’s defences and put them in a position 
to conduct the further war effort of India 

“That IS, I think, the underlying significance of some of the amendments 
that have been tabled Well Sir, the position of this Government has been 
made clear in the communique to which I have already referred and theie is 
little that I can add to it 

“One thing quite plain is that with an enemy at our gates and anolhei 
enemy within them the prime duty of this Government is to imdo the harm 
that has been done as soon as possible and to put this country in a state of 
defence agamst both 

“ The picture which I have been compelled to place before the House 
IS one that will give no satisfaction to thinking people or to those who are 
jealous of this country’s honour and repute 

They will regret the orgy of destruction, the waste of Indian lives and 
property — things that can only bring loss and hardship to Indians themselves 
Thej’’ will regret that the forces that should have been facing the enemy 
at our gates should have been diverted to the task of quelling an attempted 
internal revolution 

“They will regret that, with Indian soldiers’ repute never standing highei 
in the world , with victory drawing ever nearer and with it the jiromised 
fulfilment of India’s highest dreams one political party, for its own ends, 
should have descended to acts of sabotage as a means of enforcing its demands, 
regardless of the help thereby given to the enemy. 

“ I have before now given warning in this House of the danger of arousing 
the passions of the excitable masses through irresponsible agitation 

These events afford more than sufficient justification for the preventive 
action taken by Government in the past, for which we have often been 
attacked 

They show how real is the peril in this country of unleashing the forces 
of disorder and how quickly, when that is done, the reign of hooliganism — 
always latent and waiting for its opportunity — tends to establish itself, so 
that no man’s life or property is safe 

Now that the danger has become apparent to all it is, I am sure this 
House will agree, not only for Government but for all who wish to save the 
country from very terrible danger to dedicate themselves, at whatever personal 
sacrifice, to the task of mobilising the active help of the people themselves in 
preventing further acts of violence and disorder 

It IS not enough to condemn these things in the abstract it is for every 
citizen to see that they do not happen ” 

Earlier in his speech the Horae Member made following points — 

“The Muslim community and the Scheduled Castes have as a ivhole stood 
entirely aloof from the disturbances 

“One of the high-lights of the situation had been the manner m which 
not only the police on whom the deadliest attacks usually fell, but all ranks 
of Government servants— even the humblest— had in the country as 
a whole stood firm and done their duty in face of all attempts to subvert or 
terrorise them 

“ We shall not forget those who have given their lives in the execution 
of their duty and we may well claim, that the loyalty of all classes of Govern- 
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We have refeired to the protests and pleas of La'wj’^ers, Princes, States- 
men, and Captains of Commerce and Industry and we referc below to a few 
of the opinions expressed by scholars and savants 

Sir S Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University on November 29th said “We must vake 
from the sleep of centuries and hold our heads high ” 

Finally we refer to tvo opinions of Englishmen in India connected vith 
Commerce and Trade expressed vithin 2 days of each other 

]\Ir R R Haddow, presiding at the annual general meeting of the 
Bengal Chamber said 

“ We have no quarrel with the attainment by India of full Dominion 
Status, but we equally make no secret of our intention to do all m our 
power to see that the interests ve represent receive adequate recognition 
for the iwt they have played and are still playing m the development 
of the countrj’- ” 

An earnest plea for breaking the Indian deadlock vas made by Sir 
William Robert, President of the Punjab Branch of the European Association 

> ^ ^ ^ J: 

In an inter\uew vnth the Bombay correspondent of the Iltndu in the 
middle of November, Dr Ambedkar expressed his opinion that there vas no 
necessity for forming a National Government in India at the present junctiure, 
that the present political situation m India was the result of mutual distrust 
between the majority and minority communities in this country and that 
it was better to wait for the termination of the var for settling the future 
of India Later, Dr Ambedkar compared Mr Jinnah and Gandhi and stated 
that both must quit Indian politics Dr Ambedkar’s comparison vas 
ans^vered by Prof Abdul Majid IChan’s statement in vhich he said * — 

“ Dr Ambedkar v as carried off lus feet b}’^ frothy oratory and talked 
like ‘ a sophisticated rhetorician inebriated vath the exuberance of his 
ovm verbosity’ when he compared Gandhi with Jinnah In reality, 
there is no comparison between them, they are poles apart and one 
IS wholly unlike the other "V^Tiat a pity that Dr Ambedkar cannot 
distinguish between chalk and cheese ” 

The reaction on C R a w’hilom member of the Working Committee 
constitutes a section by itself But the gist of his contention is briefly told 
He deeply bemoaned his inability to do aught to retrieve the situation and his 
labours for the next tliree years ending as they did in failure, bore testimonv 
to the inevitability of such failures when a worker, however eminent in 
position detaches himself from his party and when he pursues a continuous 
pohey of appeasement 

It will be remembered that the Jam Saheb and Sir A R Mudahar were 
sent to London as members of the War Cabinet The creation of a com- 
pletely Indianised and fully executive Viceroy’s Coimcil, with WTiitehall 
not interfering in Home and Financial Affiars, was the advice given by the 
Maharaja of Nawanagar in an inteixaew' with ]\Ir George Slocombe appearing 
m the Sunday Express of October 11, 1942 The Jam Saheb said the conduct 
of military operations would, of course, remain in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the War Cabinet, as now 

Now comes the story of Sindh w'hich takes us back to September 26, 1942 
on W'hich day Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind, through a letter 
to Viceroy, renounced his titles “IClian Bahadur” and “O B E ” as a protest 
against the British Government’s policy Announcing this at a Press 
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n<|)l\inir tn (ht {jtn'sUon • "Who is nsponsihic for these clisordcis,” 
Ih'' JInmt ^Iembtr sntd — 

\ttt inpts h’v\i beta nvulc nncl will no doubt continue to be made 
to r\oiur;d<' tlie (omm^s lenders or to rcprestnl that recent c\cnts 
iur not tlu outcome of the mass luoxcment sanctioned bj the All- 
Ii'dm ('oner* ss (’oinnuttre nt Hoiiib i\ 'I’lic terms of the resolution 
whub til* \ th* n passed nre such tint lhc\ lan Inrdly disclaim lesponsi- 
bihtv for an \ » \ I nts that followid it Hut apart from that itisimpossi- 
bh tomt''rpr<t tta utl<Tinc< s of the ( enifp'ess leaders themselves txccjit 
e'U the assumutmn tint thev Knew and nfiprovcel of what was liKclv 
to fH I nr " 

"After r* fi rrmj’ te» the rnjanu/myur nf Ihr d/ndreK Coimwinit rLjiirli 
; iKr i ofrne-fu/nv I'-on-d /*!/ (tir Andhra Pro\ innal Coniircs<! CowmiUa 

t Jlopir "Me hitrr ^aul . ."It iiu.tf he •^aul that then » ^ no proof that these buUclnis 
i, rra the anthifj! / t>f ('nne;re^v or the ConpiS^ haderst aJthnvf’h thitj profess 

0 , dn •n I ))>.V( , hf»'\< \4r, els( wlen bronchi out the pomt that the aeLs of 
'.bots tint Inse exnirnd eemld iu>t have' heem planned m a moment and 

♦ liov e'!f »r tvabnci uf previous orpmisalion. Whatever part the"' Congress 
b ider. mav hiv r t d f n in th< actual worl of this eirganisation, it is impossible 
if* iuhtve feir a moaunt in tin light e»f their tiwn nltcrnuccs that thev were 
igmcti't of s! , rs c #»r (h it thor jdam diel not eonteniplalc that it viould 

1. f'brom'ht mteiphv vlnuthev 1 nnu bed their mass movement 

"I am not nt pre i nt prepare el to sa\ whence this orgamration 
♦Irew it. m piratioii It v\ill h* our Inisincss to nnd out more of what 
VC eb> not \ft 1 ne»w Hut if .»n\ doubt remained as to the identity 
of (onrre . vpli jhe"( lie Inrh iiires it lould (csily he removed b} 
finotunf th* v<rs mnmr<<n> imtaiues m whieh Known Congressmen, 
pirtieulrirlv, in Iblnr, Invc been e<bcrv<d openlv mritmg nmbs to violence 
.mil s* b *t igc . wbdc tn ms ollnr we nl nndr r^’roniid imnn diatelj* after the 
Jh>mlnv nvsting and bavi remanud thir* for riasons best Known to 
iK'ju five,. t)n tbi Insi. of all Ih* mformatiem at jirtsml available, therc- 
f»*rr. VC eannot ab edv* tin t oigr* .s from re'sjionsibilits for these verv 

,rr rVf tits,' 

Th" !!«mn Mcinbir eh (dare el that e»n the basis eif all the information 
thfii nvadabh he vemlel not nh^edv* tin Congress from responsibilitv for 
Shi. "grave t vents which oeenrrtdsnuf thcblh of August. lie estimated the 
tot.al dama*** ehme elurnu* the disturhames till then as a whole at a crorc of 
rtip'cs mel eombded th* view that the disturhanecs wtre spontaneous 
Ib tevoK prieh ovi r hav mg re stored orelu out of t haos It would have been 
mtnnS'lv vor-c In .aid, if more time has been given to the Congress lie 
d' e pK regriUtal the orgv eif dcstrncliem, and the waste of Inelian life and 
preijM'itv, thmjg tint could onlv hrinj^ loss and harelslnp to Indians them- 
M jves * I Jc pond* d out that tIujMnshm ceimmnmtv and the Scheduled Castes 
had 'IS a whoK stood entirch aloof from the disturbances and rejoiced over 
the f.iel that tm! onlv tin Police Imt also all the raiiKs of Government had as 
.1 whole stood linn and lent their dut\ m all disputes to bafllc or tcironse 
them Xot a fev gave their lives in execution of their duty lie noticed 
wehoine signs of n v iilsion of public opinion against the madness of the 
pn V ions wc( Ks and ease s had conn to his notice m which the villagers them- 
sedves had mte'rvened to jircvenl damage to inibhc life and property In 
no less than IK places troops were called out while m a number of cases they 
stoeid l>v They had not been used to fire on crowds of peaceful and legiti- 
mate pohlicardnnonslrations But anv particular mslanoc of use of exces- 
sive force he would regard as a hrc*u’h ol ilisciplmc over which the Provincial 
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^^lule the former was a mixed, body of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, the 
latter was a purely Muslim body Avhich later formed a Ministry in conjunc- 
tion Avith some of the Hindu members of the Legfislature Jllaulvi Fazlul Huq 
A\ab the Piemiei of Bengal and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan of the Punjab 
In Sindh the Muslim Premier Sir Hidayatulla was ousted from poAver by 
Allah Baksh aaIio became the Premier AAith the help of theCongiess group and 
had clear Congress s^^^^pathles and leanings Wc haA^e seen hoAV the policy 
peisued by GoA'ernments m 1012 influenced him to surrender his titles of 
Khan Bahdw and 0 BE as a piotcst against Gandhi not being released and 
against the continuation of the deadlock and this had the imusual lesult of the 
Governor dismissing him fortliAAith and of the formation of a neAA jMinistry 
undei the Pxemieiship of Sir Hlda^alulla aaIio had prcAoously resigned 
ynembeiship of the League and aa'Iio aaus readmitted on his becoming the 
premier Oppoitunity AAas taken to coineit the Sindh Ministry into one of 
Piluslim Leaguers, fother Muslim Ministers joining the League ancAA) and 
of Hindus attached to the Hindu Maha Sabha A number of accidents 
indeed determined the issue in the Punjab and Bengal as m Sindh The 
sudden demise, — premature and deeply lamented, of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
brought in the j\Iinistry of Lt Col Khizar Hyat Khan a sitting minister, 
as the Chief Neither he nor his Muslim colleagues, AAcre Muslim Leaguers 
but in the course of cA'ents, the Premier happened to become a Leaguer and 
likcAA’^ise his Muslim colleagues In Bengal an extraordinary CA'ent happened 
The food situation became acute and it aaus considered desirable to have an 
all-party ministry Fazlul Huq oflered to form one and although he had a 
clear majority as AAas testified at tA\o polls, the GoA^ernor, the late Sir John 
Herbert, sent for him on the 29th of March, 1942 and on pain of dismissal he 
A\as persuaded to sign a ready-made letter of resignation aaIucIi he undertook 
not to publish or accept except AAith his consent later After an interAal 
of 25 days. Sir Nazamuddin, a former Minister aaIio AAas A’^irtually got nd of 
by Premier Fazlul Huq a year previously became the Chief Minister He 
had all along been a League leader and he formed a Ministry of 7 Mussalmans 
— all Leaguers, and six Hindus of sorts, and excluded the Krishak Praja 
Party as a aaIioIc, from the Ministry, although it had a good strength of 
I\Iuslim members The deplorable feature on all such critical occasions is 
that some of those aa ho belong to one party are not umA filing to join another 
and put their aa eight on the AAcighticr side AnyAA^ay the ncAv Ministry AAas 
a Coalition I\Imistiy AAith the Muslim AAing as the League AAing In Assam 
some time after the Congress Ministry had resigned. Sir Saadulla formed the 
Ministry and he AAas a Leaguer Irr Nor th West Frontier, Aurairgazeb Khan, 
a Leaguer AAas commissioned by the Governor to form a I\Imistry in the 
middle of May and the names of four IMushms and one Sikh AA^ere submitted 
on the 23rd IMaj'^ In effect, then, m these fiA-'e jrrovmces, it turned out that 
m the absence of Congressmen in jails although it could not be said that the 
jMinistries m poAA^er AAere League Ministries, yet, the Premiers AA'ere jrersons 
A\ho acknoAvledged then allegiance to the League That AAas the position 
shortly after the Bombay Resolution 

]\Ir Jinnah, the President of the League, must hav^e been looking forAA'ard 
to some such consummation, but it AA'as not one that could hav^e been hailed 
ns a triumph of the League For one thing, these Avere all mixed Ministries 
AAith diAuded allegiance of different AAings to different organizations They 
AAere composed of seceders from other parties AAfiro gathered under the stand- 
ard of then respectiA^e Premiers — ^not on account of change of amcavs on 
political or socio-economic affairs, but because they Avanted to serA’^e their 
provinces as ministers While the non-Muslim members of the Bengal 
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diately the arrests of the leaders took place ” Who raised the ban is not 
mentioned nor is the amending circular published in that publication 

Gandhi in his reply dated 15th July, 1943 to the Government publication 
“ Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances” wrote 

“ 61 Then comes the Andhra Circular I must regard it as 
forbidden grotmd for me inasmuch as I knew nothmg about it before 
my arrest Therefore I can only comment on it with reserve Subject 
to that caution I consider the document to be harmless on the vhole 
This is its governing clause 

‘ The whole movement is based on non-violence No act 
which contravenes these instructions should ever be undertaken 
All acts of disobedience committed should be overt never covert 
(open but not under cover) ’ 

“ The Parenthesis is m the original The following warning is also 
embodied m the circular 

“ Ninety-nine chances out of hundred chances are for the maugma- 
tion of this movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few 
hours after the next All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombaj'- 
The D C C s should be alert and begin to act immediately, but please 
also take note that no movement should be launehed or any overt act 
done till Mahatmaji decides After all he may decide otherwise and you 
will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake Be ready, organize 
at once, be alert, but by no means act ” 

As to the body of the circular, I could not make’'myself responsible for 
some of the items But I must refuse to judge a thing which I cannot correct, 
especially in the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assuming 
of course that the circular is an authentic document I miss in the indictment 
the text of the alleged “ rvritten amendment” “raising” the ban on 
the removal of rails ” 

Another equally interesting and no less inexcusable statement made 
by Sir Muhammad Usman was in regard to Shri Sankerarao Deo’s speech 
at Marol which was based upon a wholly incorrect and preverse version 
supplied to him 

“ Mr Shankariao Deo, a member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, who has been arrested and is now detained speaking at Marol 
and Ghatlkopar in the Bombay Suburban District on the 26th and 
29th of July said that he thought the entry of Japan into the war should 
be an encouragement to Indians, who should and did, derive pleasure 
from the successes of the Germans ” 

!Many leading Congress workers of the Bombay Suburban District 
contradicted the Government version and these contradictions were published 
in the Bombay Chromcle then and there We quote below the comment of 
a notable Daily on the debate in question 

“ Those Members of the Executive Council, who vilhfied the 
Congress and held it responsible for all the piesent outbursts of violence, 
knew w^ell they were immune from effective counter-attacks They 
knew also that they weie constitutionally irresponsible Else they 
would have displayed more lestramt and a greater sense of lesponsibihtj’-. 
Aghast at the consequences of repression, which Mr K C Neogy said 
was “ reminiscent of some of the brutalities ascribed to the Axis Powers,” 
these members sought to escape responsibility by shifting it on to the 
Congress 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, who dwelt at great length on tlus point went 
so far as to say that they “ were aware of the preparations that were 

B.C Vol 11—29 
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Defence, Customs, Foi eign-rclations and Ciu'i ency For the administration 
of these four subjects only I would recommend the creation of a central 
authority -tthich amH consist of delegates nominated by the five dominion 
governments, delegates vho Avill hold office so long as the appointing 
authority held office in their respective dominions, but Avith this great 
reservation that if at any time any dominion vere dissatisfied Avith the 
AAorkmg of the central authority that dominion shall have the poiver 
to secede, but that there shall also be a provision for such a seceding 
dominion to come back to the centre vlien the points of difference A\ere 
remoA^ed If you tell a State that once you come into federation you 
AAill ncA’-er be able to get out of it, the authorities of that State aauII do 
their utmost to keep out of that federation, but if you giA’^e this freedom 
of secession, you may induce them to come in and haA'c a trial ” 

The background of the League at the time of the Bombay Resolution is 
A\ell-knoAvn The foreground has been described m outline in these para- 
giaphs The first reaction of jMr Jinnah then to the Congress Resolution 
A\as not inexplicable and Avas as folloAAS — 

“ I deeply regret that the Congress has finally declared AV'ar and has 
launched a most dangerous mass moA cment in spite of numerous Avarnings 
and adAuccs from A^anous indiAuduals, parties and organisations m this 
countr}”^ It IS impossible to bclicAe that the Congress leaders A\ere 
not fully aliA’^e to the facts that such a movement Avill result not only in 
violence but bloodshed and destruction of innocent peoples It is to be 
deplored all the more that this movement is launched at this critical 
juncture and AAith the object of forcing their demands at the point of 
bayonet, aaIucIi if conceded, AAith a vicaa to pacifying the Congress’ 
arrogant attitude and aA'crting the challenge tliroAAn so AAantonly by 
them, AAill mean complete surrender and sacrifice of all other interests 
and particularly those of Muslim India ” 

In an intervicAA in Sejitember, ]\Ir. Jinnah stated 

“ At the conclusion of the last meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, JMr Gandhi most emphatically maintained in his last speech 
that the Congress alone represented India So did ]\Ir Nehru and he 
Avent further and said that the All-Indian ]\Iushm League AA'as a reac- 
tionary body and that the Muslim masses AA^ere Avith the Congress and 
the Congress represented the whole of India That is not only broadcast 
here , it is broadcast all over the Avorld, Avhich people, naturally not 
knowing the realities of Indian conditions, behcA’^e it This simster and 
systematic propaganda is carried on to mislead people, and if you read 
Mr Churchill’s speech, he repudiates that claim ” 

l\lr Jinnah declared in ansAver to questions put by an American corres- 
pondent regardmg War Effort as folloAvs — 

“ The Muslim League is not supporting the war effort It is not 
that the Muslim League is recalcitrant or immical, but it is imable to 
give Avholehearted and enthusiastic support and co-operation in the 
prosecution of the war unless people feel they have their real A’’oice 
and share in the Government of the country But hoAvever much Ave 
may deplore and condemn the policy of the British Government during 
the last three years, nevertheless our position is that of a melon Whe- 
ther the melon falls on the knife or the knife falls on the melon, it is 
the melon that gets cut Suppose out of bitterness and anger at British 
policy, I Avas to say tomorrow ‘ Embarrass, non-co-operate Avith the 
British Government ’ believe me, it Avill create at least five himdred times 
more trouble than Avas being experienced today It is not a question 
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“ I am satisfied witli the situation here, tliough the disturbances 
^\IuIc they lasted had a certain effect on the war effort but the important 
thing IS that 70,000 fccruits continue to come in every month and there 
has been no sign v hatever of trouble m the army ” 

Now ve may pause for a moment to recall the speeches of the Governors 
of ProMiices In Ihcu' tours foi collections and inspection, they made 
numerous speeches m which they did not hesitate to emphasise Congress 
icsponsibihty for the disorders But the Goyernor of U P amongst them all, 
was most pronounced and aggressue in his views even as he w'as relentless 
m his •administration Addressing a Police parade at Cawnpore, the U P 
Go\>rnor said “ The police force of this province has already done extre- 
mely well , I amH support them as far as I can, but svaiit the public also to 
support them and to eo-operate with them in defeating the movement, 
inaugurated b> the Congress, which if it were to succeed, w'ould be disastrous 
And addressing lalci the officers and men of the Benares District police and 
Civic Guards at a jiaradc held in Benares on the 24th January, 1943 the U P 
Governor made a reference to his anxiety over the Benares Umversity and 
said “The phase of ojicn violence haslongsmce ceased I was very 

anxious regarding the position of the University W'hicli tlueatened at one 
tunc to become the focus of the rebellion . I am most grateful for the 
help which the University authorities ha\e gncii to us m rc-establishing and 
mamtauung discipline in the Uiiucrsity ” 

The Gov cnior of Bihar had something curious to say. Sir T G B.uther- 
ford succeeded to tlie Governorate of Bihar sometime in April 1943 and his 
predecessor, it was widch belicycd, did not satisfy his superiors in the task 
of repression in his Province The new Governor began by lifting the ban 
on the Scacrhhght, the Bihar Daily and cancelling the security of another 
neuspaper lie released some seventeen detenus in accordance with Sir 
Maunec Gw vers judgment calling m question the validity of Rule 2G of the 
D I Rules IMiile blaming the Congress and Bihar for the disturbances, 
the Governor nindc a significant statement on March 31, 1943, presiding over 
the Bihar Provincial \^ar Committee “ Tlic Disturbances of August last 
had show n that Bihar has not been lacking m jmung men with the spirit of 
Attack IMiat was required was to linrncss that spirit and direct it into 
jiropcr channels” The statement would be wholly true and apply equally 
to the rest of India 

It IS noteworthy that while there was so much of debating and inter- 
pellation m Parliament calling forth pronouncements from the Secretary of 
suite and his Under Secretary, the Viceroy spoke so little and was hardly in 
public view so far as the disorders were concerned, until he made his annual 
speech at the Federated Chamber of Commerce on December 17, 1942 It 
almost looked as if he had giv^cn up the practice of addressing joint sessions 
of the Central Legislature In his lengthy speech before the Federation, the 
Viceroy made a survey of the political, industrial and war situation, narrated 
the historv of his own efforts w ithout result to bring about an understanding 
between tlic v.arious groups and parties m India, and undertook during the 
ten months’ extension of his term of office, to make further endeavours in 
that behalf to the best of his ability If Britain stands committed, as the 
Viceroy claims, to relinquishing her authority to some one after the war, it 
must be to somebody constituted as the result of agreement Does it mean 
that m case no such agreement was reached, no such transfer would take 
place and Britain’s rule would continue for ever ’ If on the contrary, Britain - 
was serious about the transfer of power, she had only to declare the fact, and 
all the conflicting parties and groups would fall into line The unity of which 
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Jncliau Union, llio ('jislcin ’/one, havin/t a ITindu-.Silvh in ijovity, would li.uo llio 
o])lion of .iccoodnifT to Ihe Indian Union Later it nas denied m the press 
that thw w.is Sn Sikandar’s selvemc hut the domnl was still later (ontiadieted 
Yet Sii Sikandai exjircssed himself .is standinsj foi one nation in spc.ikiii" 
on the oeeasion of Ginu N.inak's bntlid.i> in Deeemhei 101*2 Sir Sik.uidu 
said “ Wo ar^ one nation . oiu eountry is one It was in Ueeeinher tint 
Qii.iit Centenaiy of Akhir’s biithday was eelebrated m Indi i and in hhiirland 
l\h Ainciy took jiait in the eelebi.it ions in London .ind adnsed Indiins 
to follow' Akbiu’s jiohoN . 

A 7nushai7n (eonlerenec of poets) wis held in Hoinlnv under the 
piesidcney of l>r K.i/i. a inoinment Miishni Leajjiui lb Ki/i in his 
jn esidcniial reinaiks, strecsed the need foi IIindii-Miishni unity in whieli 
Akbar fiinily believed 

i\Ir Jiniiah dcin.inded that (hiiidhi eonld make i statement abindonin !2 
Civil Disobedience fiom the piil, as the Confpess Ihesidcnt had done in 
1011 le Smd Ministry 

Sii Itlahomed Zafrullah Khan wliile m New York on his w iv to Canada 
foi attcndin;^ the I’aeitie Ilelations Confeienee sn<;r<Tested two allernitives 
as a hekly solution of the Indian Pioblem Fiist. he said the All-lndn 
Conpfress should ap[rce to IVIi Jinnah's demand for the esfablishment of 
Ikakistan m the jN’orlh-East and North-West areas Secondh . let Mr G.indlii. 
P.andil Nchiii and their collcag’ucs admit that there is a “a reisoinble basis ’ 
for the Muslims’ fear “ and let them sugf^cst the adoption of an .isfreement 
jirovidmpf for the jiroteetion of the rifihl.s of Itlnslims .ind other minorities ’ 
liefoie askiii" foi the withdr.iwal of the British In cither ease there would 
then be a reasonable hojie foi an cirly settlement, he sud 

Not .all the Le.igucis shaied the mows of the League In the follow im; 
memoiandum, .i Muslim demand foi the abdication of British power m India 
and the icleasc of leaders and the st.utiiijr of nejjotntions are embodied m an 
eloquent call to ]\h Jinnah foi settlement avith Con£;iess The uijreney of in 
immediate Congrcss-Le.igue unity and the format ion of a Pro\ ision il N itional 
Governnieiit 111 this p[i.uc mteniational eiisis to defend Indii iguust foreijTii 
agft'icssion is voiced m that memoiandum 

Mr. Jinnah, on Novcmbci 9th 191*2 m his oiiemnsx uldrcss to the Conned 
of the All-India Muslim League restated the League's position regarding 
Pakistan and its attitude towards piojiosals for a PioMsional Central 
Government 

“ hhthcr we achioAc Pakistan oi we ))eiish'’ I\li Jinnah declared at 
Delhi m the middle of November 191*2 calling the Mussalmaiis of Iiidii to 
stand solidly by ‘ our goal of Pakistan ’ This w. is i ole ir descent from the 
lofty heights w'hich ]\Ir Jmn.ih touelied m 1917, when he stood for i United 
India, At the Muslim Lc.ague session held at Lucknow’ on 90th December. 
19U), answering the question “ Is Indi i fit for ficcdom ? !Mr. Jinn di said 
“ The icinoach of separation sometimes levelled it Muss.alm ms is singularly 
me)it and w'ldc of the mark W’hen I see this great eommunal orginis.itioii 
lajndly giow'ing into a powerful faetoi foi the liirtli of a United India." 

Tlie reactions to the League’s demand for vivisect ion of Indii were not 
iltogcthcr cneoinagmg The Viceroy’s speech m 191*2 (December) befoie the 
Fcdciation (European) of Chambers of Commeice on Indus ‘ geogr.iphieil 
unity ’ gave .i cold douche to the League’s ide.ils Then eimc his pnting 
.uid Paithian shot in f.avour of Federation m his speech before the Chambci 
of Princes In the meantime, there w’crc lesignations of Abdul Itlipd ind 
*2 other M L A s from the League m Sindh Tins w’.as followed liy the ehaiige 
of IMimstry in Bengal 
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rclevmil to ^\hai I have just said about the unity of India A 
divided jicojilc cannot carry the m eight that it ought to carry, or make 
its i\ ay in the world v ith the same confident expectation of success 
But equally, mere artificial unity, without genuine agreement 
betiNccn the component parts may well be a danger rather than an 
adiantagc For fissures tliat reveal themselves under pressure from 
outside arc more dangerous than fissures the existence of which is well- 
knoM n and can be provided against It is only by understanding between 
jiarty and party, beb\ccn community and community, understandmg 
that begets tiust and confidence, that is based on a liberal acceptance 
In the parlies to it of the liistoric traditions, the legitimate claims 
of the other to a place in the scheme of things, that there comes that 
trulj voided result vhicli is able to stand shocks from whatever corner 
of llic comjinss Is not that result vorlh working for Is it not worth 
some sacrifice, if some sacrifice must be its price ^ ” 

A man s word is alvays judged by his conduct The Viceroy speaks of 
unit j , but is it an academic hypothetical, ethereal unity calling froth “windy, 
\ apoiirj , rhetoric ” or is it a call for conciliation and compromise, a ready 
adjustabihtv and a healthy sjnrit of ‘ give and take ’ in accomplishing an 
immediate definite langiblc task set to those to v horn the homily is addressed 
'Flic absence of co-ordination betveen vord and deed, pious prayerfulness and 
piaclu-d iirogramnic has raised suspicions m quarters that vere looking to the 
Xhccroi, but looking vainly as it turned out to be, — ^for a solution of the 
de.idlock Was this call for unity a hallucination before India’s eyes, even 
as the emphasis on diMsions earlier vas a delusion before India’s mind"** 
'I'hat so practical a politician as Sri C Rajagopalachariar saw m this 
]>!(a for unity, a traji, and been reminded by Lord Linlithgow’s appeal 
lor unit) of the Greek Legend m vhich Tantalus was punished with ever 
leceding valers vhich could not be reached to quench his thirst, vas indica- 
fi\e of the mood to vhich the nation vas driven That the Muslim League 
and the Hindu 3Iaha Sabha should have read the speech in two opposite 
w.iss vas but to be expected And the Congress vas not theie to speak 
out its mind 

In I'VbruarN, the Central Assembly look up the discussion on 

3Ir Kcogy’s resolution moved m the previous session urging an inquiry by a 
committee of members of the House into allegations of “excesses” com- 
mitted liy the police and the military in dealing with the ‘ recent disturban- 
ces’ 111 the country The Home Member, replying to the debate, said “ the 
Go\ enimcnt v ould oppose all attempts to place their employees in the dock 
Public servants must be supported, he said, m all their legitimate actions 
The House he was sure woulcl agicc that all outrages must be suppressed by 
ail means available Law and Order would become impossible if Government 
siiv'ants had to face an inquiry as proposed by the resolution Without a 
firm and loyal police and public servnees the WTit of the House and similar 
institutions could not run ” 

I’hc publication of the booklet on disorders by Gov’^ernment of India 
has a tale to tell Gandhi’s fast began on the 10th February, 1943 The 
correspondence that passed between him and the Viceroy on the one hand, 
and between him and the Secretary to Government of India on the other, 
IS highly rev^eahng and is incorporated in the account of the fast itself 
During the period of the fast, Gandhi’s condition was critical and at one point 
of time, his life was despaired of It was at such a moment, on the 22nd 
I'cbruary, 1943, that Government chose to publish their booklet on the 
disorders in the country Government while hoping for the best, were 
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strength of the ilussalmaus of India but also according to the special 
position of the 31uslim comniumtA' m India and its importance m this 
sub-continent to oppose partition of India as it is not only impracti- 
cable and negative to India's mdependence but also against the mterest 
of the ^lussalmans of India 

(4) The reaction of the Hindu IVIaha Sabha 

The \ anous political or socio-political bodies that have figured on the 
Indian political stage emerged into existence at different times, the oldest 
being the Indian National Congress and the j'oungest the Hindu Z\Iaha 
Sabha The former took its origm m 1885 and vras from the outset recognized 
as a national body nith distmct political objects so much so that by 1888, it 
earned the notoriety' of bemg a seditious orgamzation at the hands of Sir 
Auckland Cohan the Lieut Governor of the North West Provmces of Agra 
and Oudh (the modem U P ) The Hmdu Maha Sabha has doubtless been in 
existence for nearly quarter of a century for it had held its 24th session in 
Cawnpore m 1942 (December 29) But it was recogmzed even as the Congress 
and the League had all along been recognized bytheGovemmentoflndia onl}' 
in their statement of 8th August, 1940 and therefore it is that the statement 
IS made that it is the voimgest of the pohtical orgamzations However that 
be the Sabha has steadily developed its organization though not its sanctions 
and latterly it has adopted language of a minatory character threatening an 
“active moi'ement nhich tivrough loose press-reportmg were put do\su 
as programmes of direct action but the error was shortly afterwards corrected 
by quoting the distmctive iiliraseologj* For the time bemg, the Sabha has 
contented itself mth combating the resolutions of the League and sometimes 
■v\ ith presentmg the other side of the medal as for instance, when it protested 
against communal fines On a second occasion when the Government 
declared forfeit the vast properties and wealth of the Pir of Pagarowhom the}* 
had hanged m April 1943 the League passed a resolution urgmg theapphcation 
of the fluids for the benefit of the poor ^lushms but the Sabha demanded 
their utilization for compensatmg the numerous Hindus who were robbed 
The Sabha on its part like the IMuslim League and the Akali Dal, waged a 
triangular fight, on one side mth the League and on the other with the 
Congress Against the Congress it looked as though at times, the Kaitax 
Mauhics and the Sanatainsi Pandits put their heads together. In its fight 
against Go\ ernment like all the other bodies m India, exceptmg the Congress, 
the Sabha has contented itself vith passing well- worded resolutions bidding 
fair sometimes to appraoch in length those of the Congress Like the League 
vhich has had the same President for decades the Sabha also had almost a 
permanent President in Shn Savarkar (who held office till 1944), whose past 
labours m England for the cause of Indian emancipation whose daring feat 
of escape in the harbour of ^larseilles, whose illegal arrest by the British 
police on French soil, and whose life imprisonment the latter part of which 
took the form of 12 \ears of internment at Ratnagm, ha^e been thus 
rewarded by the Hindus of India and whose 61st birthday was celebrated 
with the appropriate presentation of a purse of over 3 laklis of rupees 

On the da\ of tlie arrests of Gandhi and his colleagues, Sliri Sai arkar’s 
call to the Hindus was one of “ no support to Congress mme ’ Tliere was 
nothing m it to be surprised at. All along he has preached the gospel of 
Umdiilxcn, Hindu coninnmalism not Indian nationalism In the formation 
of Ministries m 3Iushm-majoritj proimces while the Congress was in prison, 
he cnconrageil Hindu participation in them m different provinces on different 
grounds but m all these matters he was only echoing the policies of the 
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Befoie concluding this section it would be but coirect to give a summaiy 
of the views of some of the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
on the pohtical situation m India Speaking m the Upper House the Hon’ble 
Sir Jogendra Singh said so early as on September 24, (1942) 

“ Let us forget the Congress and the League Let us no moie waste 
emotions in vain pursuit of theories which ’have no relation to facts 
Let representatives of Princes and Peoples come togethei, resolve the 
deadlock and present a united demand ” 

Replying in December to the address of the Indian Merchants’ Chambei,. 
Bombay, Hon’ble Mr N R Sarker said — 

“ Apart from the grounds of idealism, I am fully convinced from 
the experience I have gathered by my work in the Government of 
both the Province and the Centre as also in the commercial field of 
the country for the best part of my life, that our freedom is essential, 
so that India may attain her full development in every sphere of life ” 
Speaking at Ottawa on December 22, Sir A Ramaswami Mudahar, 
India’s representative on the British War Cabinet, said “ The people of 
India are keen to have their political status assured and that the differences 
between them arise from various vieAvpoints regarding the methods whereby 
this status can be attained ” 

Sir Reginald Maxwell left for London on Slay 1, 1944 There he became 
an “ adviser ” to the Secretary of State for India His career may briefly 
be reviewed His pohtical tendencies have now been registered as a chapter 
of recent History after his long service and lecall with interest his many 
associations with Indian administration He had been for over a quarter of a 
century the evil genius of the bureaucracy Long years ago, he was the 
Collector of Kaira District Avhen the floods m Kaira devastated that portion 
of Gujarat The magmficent woik done by the Gujarat P C C under the 
leadership of Sardar Patel has been described in an appendix in the “ History 
of the Congress ” Vol 1 The Gujarat P C C took away all imtiative from 
Government and distributed help to the tune of a crore and half rupees to 
the people affected At this time (1918) the Viceroy went to Gujarat to 
inspect the area affected by flood and IVIi Maxwell informed the Congress 
workers that they should not make any complaint to the Viceroy, that if 
they had anything to say, it should be said tlirough him The matter was 
reported to the Sardar and he advised them to get the order m writing 
Mr Maxwell, however, refused to commit his instructions to paper Thereupon 
the representation made to the Viceroy embodied this particular fact amongst 
other matters m its contents The Viceroy visited numerous centres and 
was shown round by Congress workers and the most handsome compliment 
was paid in Avriting to the relief work then organised 

Mr Maxwell became one of the two Commissioners in 1928 (along with 
!Mr Broomfield) to go into the question of the resettlement of Bardoh and 
Choryasi Talukas and he had to give a verdict in terms of the demand of those 
who had organized the movement Mr Maxwell then rose to the position of 
the Home Member of Bombay m 1933 and was responsible for the detention 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel under Regulation III of 1818 as a State Prisoner 
till August 1934, t e for several months after the movement had been with- 
drawn Finally Mr Maxwell lose to the top lung of the official ladder m 
-1940-44 and was the one man responsible for recent History 

(2) Non-Ofiicial 

This IS not the first time as is well-known that the Congress contemplated 
a nation-wide movement against Government In 1921, the visit of the Piince 
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of nationalism and arc picpared to and repudiate all Conimunalism so long 
as the latter stand by it, the foimer claim their pound of flesh and a few drops 
of blood as well 

(6) The Reaction of the Indian Christians 

The reaction of the Indian Ciiristians to the August Resolution was 
healthy as was but to be expected of them In his greeting address to the 
25th session of the All-India Conference of Indian CJiristians lield at Delhi 
during March, Sir Frederick James rightl} described the Conference as pecu- 
liarly fitted for a mission of iceoncihation in India For, as Pandit Kunzru 
points out in his address to the Conference, this body stood out for unity, 
ready to place their country above communal considerations, uhile tlircats of 
divisions were overwhelming the countr}'^ Morcovci, the Indian Christians, 
being themselves a minont}'^ aic well fitted to realise the difficulties and 
appreciate the standpoints of mmoiitics m general Raja Sir Maharaj 
Singh’s presidential address at the All-India Cliristian Conference i\as a 
strong plea for a communal settlement and he suggested the release of Gandhi, 
a small round table conference representing all important commimities and 
parties, and the postjioning of a final decision on Pakistan till after the i\ar, 
the suggestion of a round table conference naturally implying that Congress 
leaders should be released The Conference itself embodied these \iews m 
its resolutions It suggested further that m the event of the commumties 
m India failing to come to an agreed solution “ the question might be referred 
for decision to an international tribunal ” Apart from the Communal 
problem the Conference called upon the British Government “to make a clear 
declaration as soon as possible that India nould attain full freedom within 
two years after the cessation of hostilities And meanw hile, the Conference 
demanded “ in order to enlist the full co-operation of the people of India in 
the war efforts, the immediate formation of composite Governments at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, consisting of non-Officials only wuth the sole 
exception of the Commander-m-Chief ” 
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Before concluding this section it would be but collect to give a summaiy 
of the views of some of the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Coimcil 
on the political situation in India Speaking m the Upper House the Hon’ble 
Sir Jogendra Singh said so early as on September 24, (1942) 

“ Let us forget the Congress and the League Let us no more waste 
emotions in vain pursuit of theories which 'have no relation to facts 
Let representatives of Princes and Peoples come together, resolve the 
deadlock and present a united demand ” 

Replying m Hecember to the address of the Indian Mei chants’ Chamber, 
Bombay, Hon’ble Mr N R Sarker said 

“ Apart from the grounds of idealism, I am fully convinced from 
the experience I have gathered by ray work in the Government of 
both the Province and the Centre as also in the commercial field of 
the country for the best part of my life, that oui freedom is essential, 
so that India may attain her full development in every sphere of life ” 
Speaking at Ottawa on December 22, Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
India’s representative on the British Wai Cabinet, said “ The people of 
India are keen to have their political status assured and that the differences 
between them arise from various viewpoints regarding the methods whereby 
this status can be attained ” 

Sir Reginald Maxwell left for London on May 1, 1944 There he became 
an “ adviser ” to the Secretary of State for India His caieer may briefiy 
be reviewed His political tendencies have now been legistered as a chapter 
of recent Histoiy after his long service and lecall with interest his many 
associations with Indian administration He had been for over a quarter of a 
century the evil genius of the bureaucracy Long years ago, he was the 
Collector of Kaira District when the floods m Kaira devastated that portion 
of Gujarat The magmficent work done by the Gujarat P C C under the 
leadership of Sardar Patel has been desciibed in an appendix m the “ Histoiy 
of the Congress ” Vol I The Gujarat P C C took away all initiative fiom 
Government and distributed help to the tune of a crore and half rupees to 
the people affected At this time (1918) the Viceroy went to Gujarat to 
inspect the area affected by flood and Mr Maxwell informed the Congress 
workers that they should not make any complaint to the Viceroy, that if 
they had anything to say, it should be said tlirough him The matter was 
reported to the Sardar and he advised them to get the order m writing 
Mr Maxwell, however, refused to commit his instructions to paper Thereupon 
the representation made to the Viceroy embodied this particular fact amongst 
other matters in its contents The Viceroy visited numerous centres and 
was shown round by Congress workers and the most handsome compliment 
was paid in ivriting to the relief work then organised 

Mr Maxwell became one of the two Commissioners in 1928 (along with 
Mr Broomfield) to go into the question of the resettlement of Bardoh and 
Choryasi Talukas and he had to give a verdict m terms of the demand of those 
who had organized the movement Mr Maxwell then rose to the position of 
the Home Member of Bombay in 1933 and was responsible for the detention 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel under Regulation III of 1818 as a State Prisoner 
till August 1934, ^ e for several months after the movement had been with- 
drawn Finally Mr Maxwell rose to the top lung of the official ladder in 
••1940-44 and was the one man responsible for recent History 

(2) Non-Official 

This IS not the first time as is well-known that the Congress contemplated 
a nation-wide movement against Government In 1921, the visit of the Prince 
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parison by Mr Anicry of Gandhi to Father Joseph is dealt with at length 
elsewhere 

The first intimation of the fast reached the public only on the 10th 
February and the members of the Working Committee m the Alimednagar 
Fort on the 11th February' It nas doubtless uellknoun that Gandhi 
would undertake a fast almost as soon as he should be arrested He had 
pubhely stated so But at the last moment, he had given himself a fortnight’s 
time Verj'- likel}^ lie would have embarked upon his fast but for the sudden 
demise of liis Secretary. Jlahadcv Dcsai, vithm a veck of the arrests 
Government in their Cowuntiniguc published below , raise the point that Gandlii 
himself had admitted m the past that the fast contained an element of coer- 
cion What Gandhi said related to a certain phase of his Bajkot fast winch 
IS quoted amiss by Government as a statement of general observation Again 
the worst callousness of Lord Linlithgow was to be seen m the following 
passage wdnch occurs in his letter to Gandhi dated February 5, 1013 “ You 

may rest assured that the chaigcs against the Congress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it w ill then be for v on and our colleagues to clear 3 '^ourself 
before the w orld if j’^ou can And if meanw hilc you } ourself, b}’- anj' action 
such as you now apjiear to be contemplating, altcmjit to 'find au easy way mt, 
the judgment w'lill go against )'ou by default ’ 

Wiat an insinuation to make that Gandhi w as finding m death through 
a fast, a waj out of his responsibilitj’’ for the ‘crimes’ perpetrated bv-^ the 
Nation 

Shri C Rajagopalachari in a statement issued on JIarch 8th, 1943 
criticised the Government’s suppression of Gandhi's letter before the commen- 
cement of his fast “ Ever since the Gandhi-Linhthgow' correspondence was 
pubhshed on Februarj’' 10th, one outstanding fact that has transpired m that 
correspondence has given cause for much puzzlement No explanation has 
yet been tendered b}' the olTicial w'orld Gandhiji’s disapproval of the acts of 
sabotage and violence that followed his arrest was explicitly expressed in 
his letter to the Government of India dated 23rd September, 1942 Had this 
letter or the substance of it been pubhshed at the time, it w ould liave effecti- 
vely stopped the exploitation of his name as w'ell as of the Congress by those 
who earned on and encouraged these acts ” 

We ma}’^ now' review this correspondence The outstanding fact is that 
Gandhi took the initiatve in regard to it and in his tw'O letters, restated tlie 
position of the Congress Primanlj’’ he replied to the Government’s communi- 
que dated 8th August and incidental!}' he explained the scope and object 
of the Bombay Resolution Ever since Cripps made his broadcast speech in 
Delhi on the Hth April, 1942, a day before Ins departme to Karachi, it be- 
came fashionable to give the Congress a bad name wath a view to hanging it 
one day The Government of India repeated the charge that Congress w'anted 
power for itself, little knowmg that even as they w'ere really drafting their 
Resolution dated 9th August, Gandhi and lilaulana w'ere carrying on corres- 
pondence reiterating their seriousness in proposing, not merely agreeing to 
Mr Jinnah’s forming the National Government But the time was past for 
argument The Government had got ready their case, their instiuments of 
war and their plans of defeating their enemy and they w'ould not waste all 
their preparations 1 

Section I — The Progress of the fast 

Before proceeding to summarise the reactions to the Fast in all these 
mrnJes — official and non-official in India and abroad, it W'ould be appropriate 

■ace the progress of the Fast itself from day to day until by a lortimate 
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President of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry at the Press 
Conference in New Delhi stated that Indian commercial organisations did not 
feel apologetic about the fact that they were an intergial part of the 
National Movement and that they were fully in accord with the essentials of 
Congress demand for freedom and transfer of power ” 

Mr Nash, New Zealand’s respresentative on the Pacific War Council, said 
“You form a Government, and we will drop our Government when 
you form yours It is absurd to say you shall not have a Government 
in the meanwhile There is one qualification We do want to use 
the area to defend the interests of the Allied Nations ” 
jMt J C Setalvad, President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, deplored 
the imprisonment of leaders like Gandhiji and Nehru and regretted the attitude 
of the people who were throwing the blame and responsibility on these leaders 
A strongly worded statement was issued by the Standing Committee 
of the Non-Party Conference on December 15th, 1942 

“ The present pohey of the Government has created an acute and 
profound feeling of frustration and resentment m the country. 
Britain can gam the friendship of India not by boasting that the number 
of British troops in this country is greater now than it was ever before 
in the history of the British connection, but by transferring the largest 
amount of power to Indians during the war and thus convincing them 
that the British authorities genumely desire to make India free and self- 
governing ” 

An appeal to the Trade Unions and Labour Movement of Great Britain 
to urge Government immediately to release Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Azad and other Congress leaders and to concede the demand of India for 
immediate transfer of power to the people as no settlement was possible 
while the leaders were in jail, was made by the General Council of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress The resolution also appealed to the Trade 
Union and Labour Movement of the United States to bring pressure on their 
Government to urge the Government of Britain to concede the National 
fiemand for the transfer of poiver 

A declaration that the Parsis do not claim any safeguards in any new 
constitution for India, is made in a statement issued over the signature of 
over 600 Parsi citizens of Bombay The statement was in reply to a pro- 
nouncement by Mr C B, Attlee in the House of Commons with regard to 
Indian Independence when he stated “ There are a number of extremely 
effective mmorities who must be considered They are the Sikhs, the Parsis, 
the Princes and the population of Indian States ” The Statement says 

“ Following the lead given by our great leaders like Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sir Pherozshah Mehta and Sir Dinshah Wachha, we, Parsis have 
always asserted that we are Indians first and have asked for neither 
separate representation in the legislative or municipal bodies, nor any 
special treatment in the Services This was our stand even at the 
Round Table Conference Mahatma Gandhi made a special lefeience 
to this and said that the Parsis formed the only minority that never 
asked for separate representation May we now emphasise that, in 
these days, it is absolutely essential that we should standby this self same 
prmciple and policy Expediency and policy apart, on moral grounds, 
we clearly see that our future is indissolubly linked with that of oiu 
sister communities ” 

In November, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at a press conference suggested 
that the Governor-Geneial should place himself at the head of the National 
movement and call a conference of all parties, including the Congress 
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nearly imperceptible Later lie was able to take \\atei with sweet hnic juice 
He rallied fiom the crisis and slept 5} hours during the night February 
22nd, w^as a Monday the day of his silence lie appeared to be comfoi table 
and w'as more cheerful But tlic heait was weaker On the 22ud night 
lie had only bioken sleep and there was no ajipicciable change to record His 
voice Avas distinct and he greeted Aositors Avith a smile Witli the commence- 
ment of the 3rd week, the uraemic symptoms became less prominent and 
Gandhi Aias looking chccrtul For the first time aftci the ciisis, Gandlii Avas 
in good spuits on the 25lh He had a sponge-bath and massage that morning 
After taking sAveet lime puce and Aiater for 2 da^ s Gandhi reduced the quan- 
tity to minimum that AAOuld enable him to drink Aiater 

The bulletin of the 27th said that Gandhi once again became apathetic 
and AA'as not quite so checiful but on the ne\t daA, he Avas alert and m good 
spirits The first of Iilaich was again a MondaA IIis strength and spirits 
AA^ere maintained but he Avas getting easily tired b) Ausitors On the 3rd 
March at 9 am Gandhi broke his fast But GoA-’crnment aaouM not alloAi 
the function to bo one of dnccL rejoicing bi" permitting the attendance ol 
the visitois The ceieniony became the more solemn by the paucity of the 
numbers present but ilic Ansi tors gathered elscwheic m the city and held a 
pra'^ ei meeting at aa Inch ]\Ii Ancj Avas present 

Gandhi’s Airthcr progicss Asas uncAcntful and steady and c\'cn rapid 
he AAith his reduced aa eight of 81 lbs liaAung regained the aa eight he had on 
arrest, namely 102 lbs in the space of 3 AAceksbutthe aa eight at the beginning 
of the fast Aias 109 lbs and no information Aias aAailablc during Jus arrest 
as to further progress m aa eight 

“ Among rumours current at the time of Gandhiji’s critical condition, 
aaIucIx peisistcd CAeii after the end of the Fast and aaIucIi cA'-cn a historical 
account can hardly alToid to omit from reference A\as one that a suflicient 
quantity of sandalwood A\as stored by GoA'ernment for the cremation 
iVnother related to a secret decision of GoA'-ernment to declare a day of national 
mourning and to fly flags at half-mast Tlie first rumour is belicA’^ed to liaA'^e 
emanated from foreign correspondents aa'Jio had a meeting AAUth a high ofiicial 
of the GoA’-ernment of India, from aaIucIi Indians Avere excluded, AAlien 
Gandhiji s condition AA^as repoited to be most critical It Avas then stated 
that the official concerned had mentioned sandalAAOod as a final indication 
to the Foreign Press of GoA'^ernment’s determination not to depart from their 
announced decision ” India Unreconciled page 212 

In this connection, it would be appropriate to incorporate lieie the lettei 
sent by the President of the Congress on behalf of the Working Committee 
on February 13, 1943 to the Viceroy from their “ unknoAAm ” abode — ■ 

Dear Lord LmlithgoAA , My colleagues and I have read in yesterday’s and 
day before yesterday’s ncAA^spapers the recent correspondence that had passed ' 
betAveen you and Mahatma Gandhi In the course of jmur letter to Mahatma 
Gandhi numerous references have been made to the Congress and repeated 
and far reaching charges have been made against the Congiess oigamzation 
In your letter of January 13, you express your regret that no AA'oid of 
condemnation for the Auolence and crime should have come from the 
Working Committee 

Ordinarily aac aaouW lefrain from saying anjdhmg Avhile Ave are kept in 
detention cut off completely from our people and the outside Avorld Et’^en 
our place of detention is supposed to be a seciet Avhich may not be mentioned 
or Avhispered to any one Our sources of infornmation hei e are strictly limited 
and consist only of some ncAvspapers which under existing rules and ordinances 
publish only censoied ncAvs and are prohibited from giving publicity to many 
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Confeience on 26th September, the Premiei said the pohey of the British 
Government was “ to eontinue their hold on India and persist in keeping her 
imder subjeetion, to use her political and communal difPeiences for propaganda 
purposes, and to crush the national forces and serve their own interests ” 
He also read a letter addressed by him to the Viceioy Answering questions, 
the Premier said he had set upon himself the dual part of fighting Imperialism 
as well as Nazism and Fascism. He asserted it was his bnthright to fight 
against Imperialism and it was the duty of every Indian to defend the 
country against aggressores that may invade India ” 

On 28th September, at a Press Conference, Mr Allah Baksh said, replying 
to the question whether the renunciation was a direct result of Mr Churchill’s 
speech, “ It is the culminative result of the feeling that the British Govern- 
ment does not want to part with power but Mr Churchill’s speech shattered 
all hopes ’ 

The reply of Government to Mr Allah Baksh was that he was removed 
from office by the Governor on 10th October, 1942 as he no longer possessed 
the Governor’s confidence It is understood that before removal, Mr AJlah 
Buksh refused to resign his Premiership and removal followed The Governor 
then invited Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatulla to form a Cabinet and he 
accepted the invitation 

Mr Allah Buksh was removed from office under Section 51 of the 
Government of India Act 1935 which reads 

“ The Governor’s Ministers shall be chosen and summoned by 
him, shall be sworn as members of the Council and shall hold office 
during his pleasure ” 

(3) The Reaction of the Muslim League 

As was to be expected, the reaction of the Muslim League could not 
possibly be favourable or even indifferent to the movement projected by the 
Congress The open antagonism to the Congress and the practical steps it 
had been taking from time to time m pursuit of its avowed object and within 
the limits of the means set forth in the creed, had not commended themselves 
to the Muslim League despite the fact that the League too had adopted 
Independence as its creed But in its annual session held m Madras in 1941, 
it further incorporated into its creed Pakistan oi a separate autonomous 
Union of Mushm-majonty provinces as an integral teiiitory having nothing 
to do with the Indian Union beyond the obligations and rights as between 
two independent but neighbourly countries Hay by day, week m, week out 
and month after month, the centie of gravity of the League leaned towards 
the idea of Pakistan and a series of accidents gave the League a certain 
influence and even power in five provinces which happened to form Ministries 
under Provincial Autonomy It was not as if the attachment of the Chief 
Ministers of these five provinces to the League was unswer\nng or unassailable, 
but the evolution represented the natural tendency of isolated units function- 
ing like the floating bodies of the Heavens to cultivate ties of gravitation 
towards a bigger body in order to make their oivn position less unstable 
It may be remembered that the foi tunes of the League were nothing men- 
tionable in the general elections of 1937, when it had just been revived, but 
in subsequent by-elections for it scored only some fifty and odd seats out 
of 480 in India, the success of the League candidates mounted up to ovei 
fifty in nearly all the contests In the Punjab as well as Bengal, however, 
it was independent ad hoc bodies brought into existence for the nonce that 
fan the show The Unionist Party in the former as well as the ICrishak 
Praja Party m the latter were the bodies that lan the elections in 1937 and 
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and has for these 23 yeais preached this method to the jicople If llie 
Congress decides to cliangc its policy and method and function in tins maltoi 
like other national organisations, it would do so openly and dcliberatly by 
changing its creed to that elTcct There noiild be no secrecy, for apart 
from othei valid reasons a conflict between public and sccict advice stultifies 
any organisation which is based essentially on open action and constructne 
endeav our 

The Congiess may have many faults but it has not been accused of lack of 
courage in the pm suit of its objectives and ideals 

I would suggest to } ou to consider v hat the result m India might lia\ c 
been if the Congress had delibciatel}' instigated and encouraged violence and 
sabotages since the Congress is widespread and mflucnfial enough to ha^c 
produced a situation a hundred tunes noise than anything that has so far 
happened 

In the summei of 3040 when France fell and England was facing dire 
peril, Congress which had been picMously thinking m terms of direct action, 
deliberately a\oided this in spite of strong demand for it It did so entirely 
because it did not want to take ad\anlagc of a critical international situation 
or to encourage Nazi aggicssion in any wa}' Nothing Mould have been 
easier than for the Congress during those critical daj'S to produce a situation 
of the utmost cmbairassmcnt to the Go\ ernment 

For many weeks prior to our arrest we had been pointing out in "Working 
Committee meet mgs, resolutions and otherwise, that public feeling m the 
country had grown exceedingly bitter against the British Government in 
India Not only we, but many moderate leaders stated publicly that they 
had never previously known such bitterness Responsible Congressmen tried 
to divert this feeling into peaceful channels and largely succeeded m doing so 
They would have succeeded even more if events had not taken place winch 
suddenlj'- exasperated the public and at the same time removed all prominent 
and w'ell-knowm leaders who might have been able to control tlie situation 
These events are better known to you than to us, situated as we are , but 
w^e have learnt enough to realise wdiat the shock to the public must ha\e 
been Wliolesale arrests w'ere followed immediately by the prohibition and 
prevention of all public activity and all public expressions of opinion, by 
lathi charges, tear gas, bombs and sliooting AVell-knowm leaders were 
spirited away and their destinations w^ere kept secret Rumours of death 
and illness spread and added to the public excitement was the back-ground 
of the happenings during the second week of August last 

I do not wash to deal here ivith subsequent events for their adequate con- 
sideration requires fuller knowledge than w e possess here but I would like 
you to consider what the effect on the Indian people must have been of all 
that has been done to them on behalf of the Government since our arrest and 
how^ large numbers of people must have been driven to desperation 

Reference has been made in the Government communique accompanying 
the lecent published correspondence to a certain circular winch is said to hai’^e 
been issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee We know 
nothing of this and cannot believe that improper instructions against the 
fundamental principles of the Congress could have been issued by any 
responsible Congress authority 

It is worthy of note, however, that even official references to this circular 
contradict themselves The first mention of it was made m a pi ess note issued 
by the Government of Madras on August 29 In tins it was stated that the 
circular contained instructions inter aha for the removal of rails Two weeks 
later Mr Amery speaking in the House of Commons stated that the circular 
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Assembly Aveie divided into the Harijan group and the Congress gioup, 
(which was further divided into the Forward Block group, and the Inde- 
pendent group), the Hindu Ministers of the Punjab resented the Premier 
undertaking to work as a League Premier so consolidating League’s powei 
and authority Nor was Mr Jinnah satisfied with the progress of the Punjab 
within the three months’ time granted to the Ministry for then improvement 
by the League 

The Muslim League Executive expressed its willingness to negotiate 
with other parties for the formation of a provisional government — on a 
condition A resolution calling upon the British Government to guarantee 
to the Muslims the right of self-determination and assure them, without delay, 
that they would abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of the Muslims in favour 
of Pakistan, and expressing the willingness of the Muslim League to negotiate 
with any party for the setting up of a provisional government in order to 
mobilise the resources of India for the defence of the country and the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, conditional on the grant of the Muslim demands, 
was passed by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
on August 22, 1942 The President of the League, Mr M A Jinnah m 
reply to a query stated that the word “ party ” referred to in the resolution 
meant “ any recognised party that is capable of delivering goods ” “ Does 

It mean also Government ” he was asked “ Yes, Governments are also 
a party m the country , aren’t they ’ ” was the reply of Mr Jinnah In 
reply to a question Mr Jinnah stated that the aforesaid resolution was passed 
unanimously and that 20 out of the 23 members of the Committee were 
present The remaining three members also expressed their complete 
confidence m the resolution that would be adopted Regarding Muslims 
and the war effort, Mr Jinnah said that officially the League had not under- 
taken the responsibility and burden of participating in the war effort because 
Government had declined to give the League real share and authority in the 
governance of the country on honouiable terms Asked whether the demand 
for an immediate declaration of the principle of Pakistan meant that it was 
to be ahead of the declaration of independence, Mr Jinnah leplied “ I 
want the British Government to make a declaration as demanded in the 
resolution, here and now, whether anybody agrees to it or not ” Replying 
to anothei question Mr Jinnah stated that on the declaration being made 
by the British Government, the League would be ready and willing to 
consider any proposal from any party for the purpose of setting up a Provi- 
sional Government for mobilising India’s resources for the defence of India 
and for the prosecution of the war There was no limit to the powers that 
might be transferred to the Provisional Government That would be a 
matter for negotiation But the League could not walk into the parloui 
of a Provisional Government where it had neigher an equal footing nor a 
settlement of the demand for Pakistan 

Shortly after, a proposal to divide India into five dominions Avas adum- 
bi ated by Sir Fuozekhan Noon, Defence Member of the Executive Council 
at Aligarh on August 25 

“ I should like British India to be divided into five dominions 
(1) Bengal and Assam, (2) C P , U P and Bihar, (3) Madras (Diavidian), 
(4) Bombay (Maharatta) and (5) Punjab, Baluchistan, Smd and North- 
West Frontier These five dominions could be completely independent 
like NeAv Zealand AAUth her million and a half men and Australia and 
South Africa with their seven or eight million men each But there 
are certain matters for which a central authority and a imited effort 
on the part of all dominions is essential There are, m my opinion, 
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We may study the reactions of the world to tlie Fast Britain’s reaction 
stands foremost for the ready sympathy the fast evoked m all progressive 
schools of thought Then comes the American reaction and finally the reac- 
tion in India 

British Newspapers of 11th February deduced from the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Gandhi that the purpose of Gandhi’s fast was to 
compel the Government of India to end his detention The Twia says 

“ No one can be satisfied w'lth the condition of Indian affairs, 
but those wdio are the least satisfied will most deplore i\Ir Gandhi’s 
decision Mr Gandln has rendered unique service to his countrv 

as promoter of national consciousness He Iras failed wholly, however, 
to win the confidence of millions who do not accept his political leadership 
and to make his contribution to a fundamental agreement, without which 
no free constitution can.e\ist and which no power can impose on India 
from without His present move promises less than nothing towards 
that errd Its onlv fruit can be deeper dissension and possibly fresh 
disorder Nor can the errors of Bntisli policy m the past be a stumbling 
block now ’ 

The London reactions and the conspiracy of silence by Fleet Street 
were wired out to the Amnia Bazai Potnla as follows on Februar}’- 11th — 
“The news of Gandhiji s decision to fast took London yesterda}’^ completel}’’ 
b^ surprise Although correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy 
had been going on since .31-12-19‘J2, political circles m Britain w ere m the dark 
lor the SIX weeks In London itself, however, responsible opinion had not 
failed to emphasise that the decision should not be treated as an absurd 
performance on the part of Gandhip There w as no attempt m those quarters 
to minimise the seriousness of the position arising from the fast It w’as 
pointed out that even if Gandhiji survived the fast, it must seriously affect 
his health Whether or not the fast promoted further unrest m India w ould m 
London opinion depend upon the psychological reaction of the Indian people 
to his decision Thus far there w'as no information from India about the 
attitude of the Indian people except the icport that Bombay stock markets 
w ere closed after hearing the new's It w'as not quite cleai there whether the 
w liole correspondence that passed between Gandliiji and the Viceroy had been 
made available to the Indian press It w^as stated there that the Government 
ot India w'as the best judge for determining toAvhat extent the Indian press 
should be given the freedom of discussing the fast as W'ell as publishing the 
correspondence 

On the other hand although the w hole correspondence had been avail- 
able m London eaily on the 10th morning, the London Press were leticent 
regarding attaching any importance to it Except the Ttmes, Daily 
Telegiaph, Daily Sketch, no other London newspaper had taken editorial 
note of the fast Practical^ all of them had given insignificant space to report- 
ing Gandhiji’s decision Majority of them headlined it “Gandhi’s politcal 
blackmail” But W N Ewer had his own choice of naming it “Gandhi’s 
Palace Fast” The impiession that one got was that somehow or other the 
bulk of Fleet Street entered into a soit of conspiracy of silence at any rate for 
the time being ” 

The News Chiomcle and the Daily Telegiaph gave very brief summaries 
of the new correspondence betw^een the Viceroy and Gandhi and there were 
no editorial comments 

The following appears in the issue of Friday, February 12th of New States- 
man from Its diarist “ Very few Western people understand the complex 
motives which makes fasting a familiar and recognised practice in India 
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of guns , Mussalmans have five hundred times more guns Any intelli- 
gent man in India will tell you, I don’t want to cast any reflection on 
the Hindu, — ^it is their temperament and the way in which they are 
brought up But I say to myself True, we can give five himdred times 
more trouble, but with what result ^ I can only see two results followmg 
The foreign aggressor will seize this country, may be* from the east, 
west, south or north If that happens, what have I achieved with all 
my sacrifice ^ And if the other parties are not with me, it means inter- 
necme civil war The other result is that, if this revolution is set on 
foot bj'- the Mussalmans, I feel that even if it is successful in paralysing 
the Biitish power, the consequences of so doing will be that India will be 
broken to bits And when I contemplate these results, however much 
I condemn the British policy and however strongly I feel, I say I am 
in the position of the melon ” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s role between an honourable and independent 
position which he carved out for himself in the province of the Punjab and 
Ins desire to toe the line with the League in all-India affairs, became more and 
more complex and sometimes exposed him to the charge of inconsistency 
He was interrogated on many current problems and topics The following 
statement may be contrasted with a later utterance of his during the Nawab 
of Bhopal’s visit to the Punjab, on Guru Nanak’s birthday, when he pleaded 
for the unity of India In answer to a question he said that Pakistan was 
u slogan He himself was strongly in favour of self-determination for terii- 
torial units and the success of the scheme involved in it would he inanunder- 
standmg between the units So far as he was .aware IVIr Jinnah had not 
defined Pakistan From his (Sir Sikandar’s) point of view, ithe principle of 
self-determmation did not differ from the Cripps offer 

The most striking attitude of Mr Jinnah was what his interview with the 
News Chronicle revealed on October 13th In it ]\Ir Jinnah asserts that 
India has never been capable of finding a solution to any of its problems which 
in the past always had to have a solution imposed by the British Now he 
wants Britain to promise an immediate guarantee of Pakistan after the war 
in return for which he would be prepaied to enter a Provisional Govern- 
ment with seats equal in proportion to the Hindus He goes on “If the 
British Government gave such a guarantee to-morrow, I think Hindu India 
would accept the inevitable ” 

Support was at this time being keenly canvassed in the Punjab for the 
formula evolved by the Premier, the Hon Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to solve 
Punjab’s intercommunal problem — a solution which, it was supposed, would 
automatically settle the Indian constitutional issue It was stated that 
Sir Sikandar’s scheme commanded the approval of certain influential leaders of 
Bengal Though not officially released as yet, the formula was known to 
have been circulated among leaders of the communities concerned who were 
giving it their serious thought, but uptill then Hindus and Sikhs were unable 
to reach any decision recognising the principle of self-determination for both 
Muslims and non-Muslims 

Sir Sikandar’s formula envisaged division of the Punjab into two zones, 
eastern and western should 75 per cent of the members of the next Provm- 
cial Legislature elected on the basis of the existmg franchise fail to vote for 
accession to the proposed Indian Union In that case Muslim and non- 
Muslim members of the Legislature could decide whether to have separate 
states for their respective communities or not by a majority of 60 per cent 
votes demanding a plebiscite of those enfranchised Should the western 
zone, compiismg the Muslim majority, decide to stay out of the proposed 
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leadeis of the Congress and other communities m India should be opened up 
immediately and the release of Gandhi might be the first step 

Professor Laski A\rote in Reynold's News of March 9th, 1943 “ The 

British Government is very fortunate that Mahatma Gandhi did not die 
dining the fast , had he done so, the tiagcdy of misunderstanding between 
our tivo countries might have well been damaged beyond repair ” Ata thanks- 
giving meeting held in London on March 3rd, organised by the India League, 
Lord Strabolgi said tliat he w-as thankful that Gandhiji did not die while a 
Britain’s prisoner Miss Agatha Harrison said that Gandhiji was saved 
not onlj^ for India but for Humanity Messages were reeeivcd from Lord 
Huntingdon, ]\Ii Edw'ard Thompson, Mi Laurence Housman and the Dean 
of Canterbury evpressing urgency of Gandhiji *s release 

(B) American Reaction 

“ The grave situation created in India by l^Ir Gandhi’s fast revived 
American interest m the Indian question American newspapers and news 
agencies are now heavily represented in this country and many hundreds of 
w ords are being cabled daily to the United States on ]\Ir Gandlii’s fast” said 
Mr A T Steele, representative of the Dai/y ” (w’ho w'as then m 

Karachi) in an interview 

Reactions in U S A w'ere different Detailed report of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
fast and the exchange of letters w'lth the Viceroy were carried m all Metropo- 
litan dailies’ new'S columns. No New York and V’^ashmgton papers commented 
on Gandhi’s latest move up to the 12th February Congressmen in U S A 
said that they w'ere unable to find time to follow' Gandhi’s activities and w ere 
therefore not prepared to comment on it 

The New York Times commenting editoriallj' on February 22nd on 
Gandhi’s fast WTote 

“ The Fast culminates a life spent m the cause of Indian Freedom 
Last week Jlr Gandhi’s condition created a major crisis, Three 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council resigned Although the 
Viceroy remained adamant in his refusal to grant Sir Gandhi jheedom, 
all parties are agreed that matters w'ould be complicated for the British, 
if he should die Some authorities predicted outbreaks of mcreased 
violence w'hile others said that the people would be too stunned w'lth 
sorrow to do anythmg ” 

There were no further developments following the Conference on 20 th 
February between the United States Secretary of State, IMr Cordell Hull 
and the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, w'hen Jlr Hull expressed concern 
over the situation created by Gandhi’s fast Experts on India in the 
United States Government were naturally keenly interested in Gandhi’s 
fast, Its implications and possible fatal endowment but authoritative United 
States view' could be crystahzed only m the utterances of Mr Hull or President 
Roosevelt 

On March 4th, The New York Times commentmg on the termmation of 
Gandhi’s fast, asserted that moral victory had been gained by both sides 
and added “the episode has ended The question now arises whether the 
time has now come to make a fresh start in India We believe many people 
inBritain will ask themselves whether it is not possible now to take advantage 
of the opportunity that has come after precarious months of waiting , 
whether the imtiative cannot safely be taken by Great Britain now', 
w'hether negotiations could not start afresh as on the day before Sir Stafford 
Cnpps arrived in India with proposals which proved abortive ” 
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At this point a little digiession maj’^ be permitted b}" the reader In the 
first week of November, Rafiq Sabir Mozangvi (aged 25) of Lahoie, vho vas 
charged with attempting to murder l\Ir M A Jiimah and vohmtarily 
causing him hurt, was sentenced to five 5 ’^ears’ rigorous imprisonment b}'- 
All Justice Blagden at the Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court 
Mr Jinnah’s evidence in the box furnishes an object lesson, — a lesson b}’- 
contrast — in that it may well be compared and contrasted v ith a like situation 
created m the life of Gandhi "^^fiien Gandhi was hit on the back of his head 
by a Pathan in South Africa and when he was dealt a blow which knocked 
two of his front teeth, the Police that approached him were turned away 
with the statement from Gandhi that he bore no ill-will towards his assailant 
and that he realized how the Pathan must have felt that Gandhi’s attitude and 
activities were injurious to the cause he, the Pathan, had at heart The 
Pathan who was not prosecuted became later the personal attendant and 
guard of Gandhi A similar situation was repeated in India when during 
the Harijan tour in 1933, a bomb was tlirown at him in Poona which injured 
a member of the group The Police did not hear a word about it When 
Allama Masliraqme stated that if it weie he that was assaulted, he would have 
let the matter remain there and would not have thought of it, the suggestion 
embodied m the remark might have been considered supeifluous 01 
impractical, but in Gandhi’s life, the same advice lemained enslirmed in 
conduct long before it was tendered by any one 

The Azad Muslim Conference at its meeting held in Belhi passed a reso- 
lution in which it stated 

“ This meeting of the Azad Muslim Board calls upon the people of 
India to realize then duty to the country and community in this grave 
crisis and concentrate all their efforts towards the consohdation of 
inter-communal unity and trust The Congress has taken such sub- 
stantial steps towards the settlement of the communal problem that 
further negotiations with its leaders offers the basis of a Provisional 
Coalition for the duration of the war without prejudice to the rights and 
interests of anj'^ community in the post-Avar constitutional settlement ” 

That Mr Jmnah’s attitude towards the whole problem of India’s future 
did not commend itself to an appreciable number of his co-rehgionists, may be 
broadly inferred from the fact that a new Muslim organisation was started 
m the middle of June (1943) to fight the Pakistan idea under the name of 
“Muslim Majlis ” with headquarters in Calcutta and wuth Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Mahamrnad, M L C , as President In a statement to the Press he said . 

“ Repeated failure on the part of Mr Jinnah for the last tivo years 
to meet the Congress leaders on some pretext or the other and diseuss 
with them his Pakistan Scheme as to what he leally means by self- 
determination for Musluns has created doubts among his folloiA ers about 
his bo?ta fides His demand for unconditional surrender by Congress 
has convinced his staunch supj^rters, that IVIr Jinnah neither cares for 
independence of India nor for Pakistan but for maintaining his present 
untenable position even at the cost of India’s freedom and the risk 
of losing Pakistan itself In order to educate the IMuslun IMasses as to 
the leal significance of i\Ir Jinnah, playing the game of hide and seek, 
and thus deferring commimal settlement indefinitely, a “IMushm Majils” 
IS founded with three-fold object, and as a permanent necessity to 
resolve the present political deadlock m co-operation a\ ith other parties j 
to achieve independence for India politically and economically , to 
safeguard Muslim rights and prmleges not onty on the basis of numerical 
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The fast ended but Go^ eminent adopted an nncxjieeted course in liaMii" 
ordexed that no Msitors cxecjit Gandhis sons should be pennitted to be 
present at the tune of brcikinjj the fast and that an\ statcinuit emanating 
from Gandhi or from ])crsons lias imi aeeess to him slioiild be pre„ssad\ iscd by 
tlie P^o^ incial Press Ad\ iscr before the\ tould be jnibhshcd 1’liis pro]vibitor\ 
order continued to be in force for a period oi si\ inonllis and 21 da\s 
Suddenly on the 2 tth of September the Bomb v\ GoNcxiimcnl fliuig a surprise 
on the pubhe of India that tlies Ind “ ^\lthdrn^\n tlu ir order requiring sub- 
mission for the serutiin of tin ProMiifinl Press — ^.\d\isfr of all the state- 
ments emanating from Mr Gandhi or from persons ha\ mg access to him ’’ 
This was undoubtedK far the most mlrigumir stall ment made b\ the Govern- 
ment of Bombav at a time when the political outlook was assuming all the 
colours of tlie sky at sunset Lord Linlithgow was to leave India m about 
tliree weeks The new A’icero\ designate was making forecasts of his future 
work, its difficulties and dangers and his hopes and ambitions in that behalf 
m valedictory addresses and farewell speeches Xo one was e\pccting a 
statement from Gandhi at this hour He had broken his fast on the 3rd 
March 1943 and 2nd I^Iarcli was the last dav on wlmh an\ friend had met 
liim and had conversations if any. Six months and tw enty da) s had elapsed 
and any statement which such friends might ha\c had to make would be 
stale and out of tunc Wliy then did the Bombai Goiernmcnt make this 
announcement which appears to have been somewhat pompously broadcast 
on the radio on the prei ions day Echo answ ers w hy 

The Fast Ended 

The great ordeal ended It was an ordeal far more scicre tlian the 
ordeals of fire and water of the ancient dais because it was prolonged and 
not monientar)*, it was self-imposed and not extraneous What the British 
Government would not do Gandhi s pious rcsoh e and the prai erful appeals 
to a higher tribunal of the wliole world successded m achieving, nameh. 
sanng Gandhi from the jaws of death Yerily Faith is greater than know- 
ledge and “works ' wrought by faith have the potency of muacles The 
survival of Gandhi gave pomt to the old problem from w liicli liis fast arose 
Every one was curious yea anxious to know what would be the next step 
Would Authority at least now relent and with a spuit of penitence, make 
amends for its callousness of heart and impenetrability of mind The occasion 
recaUs a statement made later in l\Iay 1943 by Bernard Shaw tlie autliorized 
version of which runs as follows “Tou may quote me as declaring that 
the imprisonment of Gandhi is the stupid blunder the Government has let 
itself be landed m by its Bight wing incurable die-hards It and tlie impardon- 
able floggmg busmess associated w ith it have w iped out our moral case against 
Hitler The Kmg should release l\Ir Gandhi unconditionally as an act of 
grace imconnected wuth policy and apologise to Inm for the mental defectii’e- 
ness of his Cabmet That would do what is possible to save tlie Indian 
situation'’ Brave words these and just ones too but statesmanship was 
bankrupt if not dead m Europe and what little remamed was obsessed with 
Western superiority'^ of race ciiulization and weapons of murderous warfare ^ 
The British worship at the slirme of Prestige that w ord w hicli Montague 
apostraphised m 1912 while he was Under Secretary of State for India and he 
then prayed for its obliteration from the English dictionary But the w ord 
siuvives m the lexicon of hfe Law’ is to the British more than all life, though 
life IS immensely richer more complex and more human than law' or logic 
Thus the conflict between Britain and India m wluch the fast took origin 
contmued unabated if ani-thing m an aggravated form, as not merely 
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]\Iuslim League m looking up to the immediate rather than, the remote, the 
policy of communal gam rather than the principle of Indian Indepencence, 
the tactics of working with the British Government, rather than the strategy 
of fighting them 

(5) Reaction of the Sikhs 

Indian Nationalism has striven for over half a century to merge the 
provinces and communities of India into one composite whole moved by 
common aspirations, common hopes and common ideals The success that 
has attended this movement is phenomenal It is as if the whole of Europe 
minus Russia has been welded into one united nationality Such a thing has 
neither been attempted nor ever came within range of imagination in the 
West At one time France, at another Russia and at still another, Germany 
had entertained ambitions of bringing Europe each under her sway, but 
that was an eassay m Imperialism on a continental scale, not nationalism 
within natural boundaries based upon community of descent and tradition, 
language and literature, social laAvs and civic institutions In India the 
problem has been made mfimtel}’’ easier for despite the latter-day conversions 
to Islamic faith or Sikli culture, the whole country within the natural frontiers 
of mountain range and ocean belt, has been animated by the rhythmical 
tlirob of a common pulse beating m unison Avith a common central impulse 
The foreign rule may justly laji- claim to having achieved unwittingly and 
perhaps unwillingly this commendable result by force of the common sway, 
common laws, common communications and common instruments of govern- 
ance, but in the very process there emerged certain fissiparous tendencies as 
inevitable sequelse to its evolution The Siklis forming about million 
population in India, but inhabiting a continuous tract of country and moved 
by inspiring traditions of freedom and chivalry, have however, while cherishing 
them all, fallen victims to concepts and aspirations not wholly in harmony 
Avith the larger nationalism of Hindusthan Foreign Rule necessarily directs 
vision and attention from a search for power which it would not part with, 
to a seeking out of influence which may be much or little, which may extend 
from Municipal and local to provincial posts and all-India positions Is it a 
Sikh High Court Judge ’ They have only to express it, and a Sikh is made 
High Court Judge Has the Ministry of the Punjab no Sikh on its personnel 
Lo and behold, Sikandar-Baldev Singh Pact and the appointment of the 
latter by the former as a Provincial Minister follow Wliy has there not been 
a Sikh m the Viceroy’s Executive Council so long Hardly had the demand 
been made when Sir Jogendra Singh became Member for Education, 
Lands and Revenue The small reforms are always the enemy of the large 
reforms All these sops to the Cerberus divert the mmd from the legitimate 
sphere of national striving Where is Sirdar Ranjit Singh of old and where 
are the miniature Sirdars who hold on to toy places in which they sit as dolls 
pulled to action by strings held by a Viceroy here or Governors of Provinces 
there ! Is it any wonder then that the Congress has had to face a stupendous 
task in having to engage the affections of the Sikhs and other groups and had 
"to witness their aloofness and even opposition on an occasion like that 
visualized by the Bombay Resolution The position is made more dehcate 
by the fact that the Sikhs are a professional martial race and are as keen on 
safeguarding their numbers and influence in the Army and on the battlefield 
as in public offices The Sikhs however have not, like the League, stood in 
the way of a solution of the all-India problem and the formation of a National 
Government Only they want their quota in the Military and Civil Services 
commensurate with their importance They express themselves in terms 
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in resolving the deadlock Another little incident connected vitli the fast 
vas that (1) the tlircc-hne statement issued by i\Ir William Philips that 
“phases ot the situation in India lequiring discussion arc being handled b) 
the high olTicials of the Governments of the United States and Gicat Britain ” 
created little enthusiasm in political circle at Poona, vho felt that “ whatever 
IS to be done must be done before it is too late ” and (2) that C Bajagopala- 
chaii had a second meeting on Monday vith I^Ir "William Philips m connection 
vith Gandhi’s fast The first meeting between them took pl.icc on February 
19 when the Leaders’ Confcicncc ojicncd m New Delhi The public were 
inclined to mtcrjiret this hint fiom l\Ir Philips that he was referring to 
talks betw'cen Lord Halifax and Coidcll Hull but the latter’s statement cleared 
all doubt in the matter A third point of interest and one, in fact, of tin 
utmost interest was that as a token of their \cncration and affection foi 
Gandhi the Bombay Stock Exchange collected a sum of Rs 50 000 for the 
relief of people and cattle Rs 05,000 aie allocated to the Bijapur Famine 
Relief Committee for relief of people and cattle, Rs 0,000 to the Chimm 
Relief Fund and Rs 4,000 to dificrent institutions for relief of cattle One 
other and impoitant point was a scandalous legend which grew in connection 
wath the fast that something like food was administered to Gandhi secretlj 
to save his life during the crisis on the 10 th to 12th It is appropriate that 
tw o authoritative statements of fact bj’’ Devadas Gandhi .md Di B C' Roj 
be incorporated here 

i\Ir Devadas Gandhi, who returned from Poona to Bomba}" on I^Iarch 
7th after seeing Gandhi issued the following statement to the press 

“ Then there is the sweet lime juice storj I do not 

exactly Icnow the fruit called ‘ sweet lime ’ But a foreign correspondent 
very naturally asked me whether he would be right in drawing the 
inference that something sweet like honey or glucose, had been added 
to the juice To my knowledge the plain word “orange” is used in 
English to mean both “ mosambi ” and “ santara” And it w’as 
mosambi jmee, miscalled sweet lime juice, that was added in minute 
quantities to the water with no admixture of anj^thing else The 
change from lemon juice to orange juice was made, m accordance with 
the terms of the fast, w"hen for tw"o days it had become impossible for 
Gandhiji to drink water and it took him five minutes to gulp one* ounce 
of W'ater I believe he took an aA^erage of less than six ounces of 
juice mixed in sixty ounces of watci per day during the fast ’ 

And here is Dr B C Roy’s elucidation of facts on the conclusion of 
Gandhi’s fast 

“ There are more things in hcai^en and earth thanaredieamtof by 
many of us JIahatma Gandhi had told the doctors attending on him 
that in case he became unconscious he should not be given nourishment 
of any kind, and the doctors fulfilled this duty of carrying out his 
washes If he could not take the W'ater he needed owing to nausea, 
he w"as prepared, how"eA"er, to mix it wath substances that ivould make it 
moie palatable, such as potassium citrate, sodium citrate, or even, to 
some extent wath sw"eet lime As soon as he w"as able to take the Avatei 
he needed, Mahatma Gandhiji dropped the quantity of sw"eet lime juice 
that Avas mixed with it ” 

Finally Ave may refer here to America’s deep but subdued sympathy 
Avith Indian aspirations and disabilities The great fast of Gandhi gave 
oceasion for demonstrations of America’s true democratic and humamtaiian 
spirit "Willie it IS true that all OA"er India unknoAvn to the public there w"ere 
^ ■ ’reds of people wdio obserA^ed the full 21 day fast almost concuriently 
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In all canonical litcratiu'c and hislorj’', the Fast has played an important 
])drl as a potent instrument of regenerating oneself and chastening the floelo 
But the Saint and the Statesman ha\ e all along been separate integers of 
soeietv or hen combined maintained separate compartments m their mental 
and moral mansions But Gandhi is the first combination in history of the 
saint and statesman nhose range of vision, vhose sphere of alfections, whose 
domain of activities are one combined, comiiosite and corelated vhole in 
vhich there is no comp,artmcnlahsm of conce])t or conduet They are, to 
\ary the figure of spcceh, one fabric vo\cn on the varp of religion and the 
■vvoof of politics, comprising the stripes of economics and the stars of art, 
the embroidcrv of culture and the brocade of morals If the mundane 
politicians of the day in the ^Vest are unable to comprehend this higher 
sMithesis of the East, the}* may not at least misunderstand the purpose of 
this self-disciphnc, or misrepresent the object of the fast and the purposes 
motivating it To describe it as an instrument of coercion is to conceal the 
degree of ones ovn callousness, consistently maintained to the end whieh 
would face the ‘cocrcnc’ measure to its logieal or pathological end A 
coercive measure cannot ha\ c much or aught of coercive potency in it when 
the jiarty intended (as is alleged) to be so coerced successfully resists all 
( oertion Gandhi’s fast has proved one thing at any rate, that it is not coer- 
cive m result or intention The fast stirs the sleeping sense of right, it 
kindles the dormant spiut of huinanity It awakens the camatose sense of 
Justice The person for whom it is meant, imagines that it is directed 
against him and feels opjircsscd because m his ow n breast, there is a rousing 
of his conscience, stimulation of his heart and a quickening of his judgment 
It u the struggle m him between his baser and better self that betrays, him, 
on the one hand into an unmitigated condemnation of the mystic that is 
mesmerising him from darkness to light from untruth to truth and from death 
to life and, on the other into an unbecoming comparison of a new^ avatar 
to a friar that pursues power politics, 

Siv months were about to pass since Gandhi and his colleagues were 
imprisoned before the movement under his Gencialship had not so much as 
begim On the day that he spoke in Bombay at the meeting of the A I C C 
he stated that he would WTitc to his fiicnd, the Viceroy What he was not 
allow'cd to WTite as a free man, he endeavoured to w'li te as a detenu m the 
Aga Khan’s Palace, Poona The new's did leak out m ihe Press then and 
there, but no one could know' the details, nor would the contents of what he 
m his confinement WTote m September 1 9-1 2, be the same as what he had intend- 
ed to wiite on the 0th of August if left free Whole floods of water flowed 
since then under the bridges of the tw'clvc sacred rivers of India and there was 
imputation of motives, of secrecy, of instructions, of immorality and imtruth- 
fulness, to Gandhi and his following winch it was his duty to contradict and 
repudiate But he W'as not free to do this although they said he w'ould be at 
liberty to recant his faith and forsw ear his resolve To a conscientious person, 
there W'as no alternative but to invoke the decree of a highei pow'er in which 
he has eternal faith and justify himself in the eye of his IMakcr when the 
chance has been denied him to justify himself in the eye of man The com- 
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to save Gandhi’s life, by addiessmg themselves to the solution of the laiger 
pioblem of Gif' political deadlock in India A crisis may induce reasonableness 
in men’s minds which is not m evidence dmingtimcs ol peace andtranquillily 
And so far as Gandhi is conceined he is always icady to pay heed to counsels 
of wisdom and moderation Accoidingly the initiative was taken fairly 
early in the fast bj’’ public men noted foi their sobriety and sedateness to 
com'^cne a conference of one hundicd and fifty good men and tiuc, and the 
date fixed was the 17th Febiuary Ultimately the conference met on the 
19th Februarj'^ and set itself to vv'ork m caincst Time was the essence of 
agitation Accordingly the Diaftmg Committee of the Leaders’ Conference 
which met at New Dellii on 19th Fcbriiarj'^ adopted a icsolution urging the 
release of IMahatma Gandhi 

In vuew of the lepoits rcceiv'cd about Gandhi’s health, the Committee 
resolved to send the draft resolution to the \^iceroy for immediate action 
The resolution was ]rlaced before the conference on the 20th February and 
speakers on it included Dr Jayakar, Sir JIaharaj Sing, Sir A II Ghaznav i, 
Dr Sh 3 '’ama Prasad Mookerjee, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, I\Iaster Tara Singh 
and I\Ir N ]\I Joshi The Committee appealed to the people of all creeds 
and communities to offer sxiecial praj'crs on Sunday, Februar^’^ 21, for Gandhi’s 
life 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided ov^cr the open session held on the 20th 
February and in the course of liis eloquent address breaihing a new fire and 
fervour, he stated 

“ I believe, that one lesson, which is reinforced by British 

history, is that the British Government has ahva 3 ^s settled with rebels 
rather than with lo 3 '-ahsts I am not dowmhearted w hen Jlahatma Gandhi 
is put down by the Home iMembei as a rebel I still live in the hojre 
there will be a settlement with these rebels and when it itakcs place, men 
like you and me will be ignored Personall 3 ’- I am not in a v'-cr 3 ’- 

hopeful frame of mind, because if Government had intended to release 
him they W'ould not have accepted the resignation of the tlirce members 
But whatev'^er may be the situation w'e have got om dut 3 ’- We hav’^e got to 
show that we are anxious for reconciliation for settling dowm for con- 
structiv’^e work and we are insistent that Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released at once ” 

The Standing Committee sent a cable demanding the release of Gandhi, 
to the Prime Minister IMr Churchill, copies of which were sent to IMr 
Arthur Greenwood, Leader of the Opposition and Sir Percy Hams, Leader 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons In repl 3 ’' to the Cable, 
l\Ir Churchill said from his sick bed — 

“ The Gov’^ernment of India decided last August that ]\Ir Gandhi 
and othei leaders of Congress must be detained for reasons wdiich hav’"e 
been fully explained and are w'ell understood The reasons for that 
decision have not ceased to exist and His JIaiesty’s Government endorse 
the determination of the Goveiimrent of India not to be deflected from 
their duty tow^aids the peoples of India and of the United Nations b 3 '- 
IVIi Gandhi’s attempt to seeme his unconditional release by fasting 
The fiist duty of the Government of India and of His ]Majest 3 ’^ s Govern- 
ment IS to defend the soil of India from invasion by which it is still 
menaced and to enable India to play hei part in the general cause of the 
United Nations There can be no justification for discriminating between 
Mr Gandhi and other Confess Leaders The responsibilit 3 '', therefore, 
rests entnely with Mr Gandhi himself ” 
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chance, and as the result of the ardent and devout prayers of millions of 
people m the world, Gandhi was able to pull through the gieat ordeal he had 
imposed on himself and prolong his life for some service to mankind yet greater 
than any or all that he has been able to do The public knew of the fast 
only on its 2nd day at the eaihest and generally on the third day One 
piece of good luck was that Shiimati Sarojam Nayudu was with him, besides 
^Irs Gandhi and Jlira Ben Dr Gilder who was a detenu lodged in the 
Yerawada Jail within a stone’s tlirow of the Aga Khan’s Palace was allowed 
to loin his party so early as on February 11th From the very outset Gandhi’s 
walks were cut off as also his daily evening visit to the spot of Mahadev 
Desai’s cremation Amongst the first visitors to join Gandhi’s party with the 
permission of Government were IVIrs ]\Iahadev Desai with her son and a 
nephew of Gandhi The sight of the widow and the orphaned youth must 
have been indescribably trying to Gandhi on this, the first occasion they 
met after that tragedy of tragedies which shaped m one sense and m a measure 
the History of India Gandhi was fairly early removed to the inside of the 
palace, being taken out into the verandah for but two hours daily By the 
fourth day, nausea began to appear bringing disturbed sleep in its tram 
A full report on Gandhi’s health was duly submitted to Government by the 
Inspector-General and Lt Col Shah and Dr Gilder Gandhi’s condition 
on the 15th February was not so satisfactory as on the 14th on account of 
the continuance of nausea and broken sleep The Surgeon-General to the 
Government of Bombay repaired to Poona forthwith Aheady friends and 
lelatives of Gandhi were gathering in Poona awaiting Government’s per- 
mission to see him It v as a great relief to Gandhi to hear that Professor 
Bhansali had broken his sympathetic fast There was steady deterioration 
in Gandhi’s condition on account of restlessness and difficulty in taking water 
Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy arrived m Poona on the 15th and continued to stay 
with him till the fast ended on March 3rd Gandhi was examined by one 
Dr Mandlik, a Ear, Kose and Throat Specialist Gandhi’s general condition 
continued to cause anxiety in the second week Massage was given to him 
from the IGth February onvards The next day heart action became feebler 
Up to the afternoon of the 19th his condition was such that although he had 
nine hovus’ sleep he was not refreshed nor was he mentally alert Evidences 
of uraemia or suppression of urine began to appeal and natiually this 
deepened anxiety as to his condition Dr Sushila Nayyar, sistei of Pyarelal, 
Gandhi’s Secietary, joined the group of doctors and Bombay Government’s 
bulletins began to be published from the 19th ovei the signatures of the six 
doctors, — M D D Gilder, ]\Iajor-General Candy, Siugeon General of Bombaj^, 
Dr B C Roy, Lt Col Bhandari, I G P , Dr Sushila Nayyar and Lt Coh 
B J Shah Gandhi’s disinclination to talk as well as his apathy towards 
‘visitors were a source of worr}”- to the doctors. His thud son Ramadas saw 
him with his family ]\Ir H C Bristow, Adviser to the Governor of Bombay, 
reached Poona apparentlj'^ to ascertain Gandhi’s conditions firsthand 

Excessive salivation now began to disturb sleep, but interest in visitors 
grew Friends and relations were warned not to inteiview Gandhi and thus 
save strain on him Many Avho had i cached Poona abandoned their intended 
visit and relieved the tension of Gandhi’s mind It was on Febiuary 19th 
that Gandhi was appraised of the resignations of ]\Iody, Sarker and Aney 
His only reaction, it was said, was a feeble smile The bulletin of February 
20th declared that Gandhi’s condition had changed for the worse and was 
very grave On the 21st February, that is on the 12th daj^ Gandhi spent, so 
the bulletin declared, a restless day He entered a crisis at 4pm being 
seized with severe nausea and having almost fainted The pulse became 
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on and encouiaged these acts. Tlie sui^pression of this letter gives rise to tlie 
feeling that once the situation Avas thought by the Government to be in hand, 
they pieferred repression to being under any obligation to Gandhiji The 
battle betiveen sabotage and repression uas permitted to go on, so to say in 
complete darkness as to Gandhiji’s views Those uho felt that secret orga- 
nisation and destiuction of public propeity could not possibly have been ad- 
vised by Gandhiji and Avho deplored the progress of repression have a right 
to complain that Gandhiji’s letter to the Government of India in September 
last should not have been suppressed 

The Vieeioy, vhen he sav me m November deplored the absenee of any 
condemnation of these happenings on Gandhiji’s part though he had news- 
papers On NoA’^embei 12, aftei my request was refused by the Viceroy, 
I said to the press at New Delhi “ If I had thought that there Aias the 
slightest chance of the present disturbances being encouraged by the fact of 
my visit I vould not have thought of asking for permission for the Ausit 
My viens are so clear and so Avell-knoum that I hoped that even the fact of 
my visit Avould discourage the disturbances and automatically switch the 
mind of the people engaged in the disturbances to the result of my talks, and 
IS, therefore, in m}’- opinion, most unfortunate that the Viceroy has decided 
to refuse the chance of settlement ” The next daj'-, in another statement 
I said to the press that “ It Avas unfair to expect Gandhiji from mside prison 
to express an opimon on aa hat is happemng without being asked by anyone, 
and that it Aias one of the things I had intended to elicit from Gandhiji if 
I had been permitted to see him ” Little did I knoAv Aihen I made these 
statements on NoA’^ember 12 and 13 that the Viceroy had this letter of 
September 23 from Gandhiji in his hands all the time EA’-en if the Viceroy 
had grounds to be dissatisfied Avith the lettei on aceount of its other contents 
and deficiencies, if he had told me something about the letter, many innocent 
people could have been saved from much suffering — Hindu 

At a Pi ess Conference at Neiv Delhi on Febiuary 22, 1943, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru declared “Had the lettei been published at that time, the 
public AAOuld haA^e realized that the Mahatma’s loj’^alty to the doctrine of 
Non-violence was as strong as before and it A\ould have strengthened the 
hands of men like !Mr Rajagopalachari in telling the public that those wdio 
Aveie ci eating the disturbance were doing so agamst the Mahatma’s whole 
life ” Ml Rajagopalachari himself, on March 9, reiterated the pomt and 
rightly claimed that timely publication of the letter w'ould have “ effectiA'^ely 
stopped the exploitation of the Slahatma’s name ” bj’’ those engaged in 
violence 

The lettei had possibilities of good, but the authorities chose to maintain 
then OAvn method of combating the moA'^ement When “C R ” sought an 
Intel AueAA AAitli Mahatma Gandhi in November 1942, one of his objects, he 
said, AAas to find out Ailiy the Mahatma had kept silent The IMahatma had 
not done so , but “ C R ” had no means of knowmg this These points 
J\lr Ameij’- has not tiled to answ^er and declared instead that iMr Rajagopala- 
chaii AAas “ misled ” by “ a slip of IMi Gandhi’s pen ” 

Smuts on the Fast 

“IMaude Royden combats Mr Colies AAdio had AAiitten a letter on Gandhi’s 
Fast aaIucIi he concluded saying, “Let us be careful not to let Slahatmaji 
bamboozle us again ” She quotes Field IMarshall Smuts on the 
Technique of Fasting F M Smuts does not defend or denounce this 
strange method of coercion oi conAuction 
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kinds of news winch are of vital importance to us and to the Indian people 
In these ciicumstances it is obviously impioper for us to give expression to 
any views in relation to events with which we are so ill-acquainted, especially 
when the only method of doing so open to us is to address the Goveriunent 
of India 

I wish to confine myself more especially to one issue and to make it 
clear that so far as we are concerned both as individuals and in our corporate 
capacit}’- speaking on behalf of our organisation, your charge that the Congress 
had organised a secret movement of violence is wholly false and without 
foundation 

As an English patiiot and a lover of British freedom, it should not be 
impossible for jmu to appreciate how Indian patriots and lovers of India’s 
freedom might feel, and it should be possible for some element of fair-play 
and square dealmg to be kept up in our relation to each other To make 
serious charges against those who are prevented from replying to them, to 
make those charges (without producing evidence to support them) by the 
vast propaganda machine of a powerful Government and at the same time to 
supply news and views which are contrary to them are not evidence either 
of fair-iila}’- or a strong case 

In your letter of Februar}’- 5, you say you have ample information that 
the campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructions 
circulated in the name of the All-India Congress Committee. What yom 
information is we do not know But we do know and can state with authority 
that the A I C C at no time contemplated such a campaign and never 
issued such instructions secret or other The A ICC was declared an unlawful 
association at the time of our arrest and practically all prominent and 
responsible Congressmen including the members of the A ICC were arrested 
At the same time the A I C C office and other Congress offices were seized 
by the police Since then the A I C C cannot obviously function 

You mention that an underground'Congress organisation exists now and 
that the wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee is a member 
of it We know nothmg of such an organization and are not in a position to 
find out We are convinced that no Congress organisation and no responsible 
Congressman or Congresswoman can be actually engaged in planning the 
bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism 

Congressmen no doubt consider it their duty to carry on Civil Resistance 
under certain circumstances to the best of their ability But this has nothing 
111 common with the charge you have made It is possible that in the mind 
of the average official or policeman there is no particular difference between 
Civil Disobedience and bomb outrages, etc , but we have no doubt in our 
mind, knowing our people as we do, that responsible Congressmen cannot 
possibly encourage in any way bomb outrages and terroristic acts 

A great deal is said about secret organisations, evidence of which the 
Government claims to possess but which it does not produce May I draw 
yom‘ attention to the public speeches delivered by Mahatma Gandhi at the 
last meeting of the A I C C on August 8, a few hours before his arrest rvlierein 
he emirhasised with all solemnity his appeal for Non-violence’ The Congress 
adopted this policy of Non-violence 23 years ago and despite popular lapses 
occasionally, has met with a gieat measure of success in regard to it 

This will be evident from a comparison of the Indian national movement 
with national movements in other countries which have often based 
themselves upon violence You have no doubt yourself approved of violence 
in many forms when you have considered that it was used for a right cause 
The Congress, however, has adhered to its creed and practice of Non-violence 
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famous temple at Guru\ayur An announcement uent foith from Mahatma 
Gandlii that a fast uould be inevtitable if orthodoxy was unrelenting 
Conservatism was surmounted and the people of Guiuvayui voted by an 
overwhelming majorit}'^ m favoiu of removal of restrictions 

But in May, the same year, hlahatma Gandhi went on a self-purificatory 
fast for 21 days It was “ a heait piayer for puiification of myself and my 
associates for greater vigilance and natchfuhiess in connection with the 
Haiijan cause ” Government released Gandhiji on the same day The 
fast was successfully concluded on May 29 at “Painakuti” in Poona 

In July 1934, an irate reformer attacked an oppoent of Harijan movement 
vith a lathi Mahatma Gandhi, was pained at the betrayal of violence and 
undertook a seven days’ fast as penance foi the intolerance shown by oppo- 
nents towards one another ” 

The next fast in clironological oidei is that connected with the Rajkot 
incident m 1939 directed against the rule! of this small Kathiawar State on 
j\Iarch 3 Viceroy’s intervention led to the appointment of Sir hlaurice 
Gwyer as arbitrator and the fast v as given up on the fifth day Sir Mauiice’s 
awaid upheld Gandhiji’s contention, but two months later, Gandhiji declared 
that he had detected a tinge of violence m his fast, and, theiefore, considered 
the pact null and void 

On February 10, 1943 Mahatma Gandhi, while under detention at the 
Aga Khan Palace, started “a fast accoiding to capacity This vas of 
twenty-one days’ duration 

Bhansah’s Fast 

At the time of the fast, the public were gieatly agitated to know Avhethei 
Gandhi vas permitted to get into touch with Prof Bhansali The corres- 
pondence published m June 1944 tluovs light on the subject Gandhi wued 
to the Secretarj’-, Home Department, Bombay Government on 24-11-1942 
as follows — 

“ Professor Bhansali one time fellow, Elphinstone College, left 
College in 1926 and joined Sabarmati Ashram He is rejiorted bj?^ daily 
press to be fasting uithout water neai Se^"agram Ashram, Waidha, over 
alleged Chimur excesses Would like establish direct telegraphic contact 
'with him tlirough Superintendent for ascei taming cause of fasting, his 
condition I would like to dissuade him if I find his fast morally 
unjustified I make this request for humanity’s sake — ^M K Gandhi ” 
To that telegram of 24th November which Gandhi requested the Inspec- 
tor-General of Prisons to commiuiicate to the Bombay Government b} 
telephone or w ue, the Bombay Government replied on 30th November, 1942 
that “ Government is unable to sanction your request to be allowed to 
communicate w ith him If how cvci you desire to advise him for humanita- 
rian reasons to abandon this fast, this Government wall make arrangements 
to communicate your adduce to him ” The letter reached Gandhi 10 days 
after (3rd December) aftei the despatch of his message 

“ I am sorry ” says Gandhi, “ foi the Govermnent’s rejection of my 
request, as I believe in the legitimacj’- and even necessity of fasting undei 
given circumstances I am unable to advise abandonment of Prof Bhansah’s 
fast, unless I loiow that he has no justifying icason for it If the new^spaper 
leport IS to be believed, there seems to be legitimate grounds for his fast and 
I must be content to lose my friend, if I must — ^M K Gandlii ” 

Prof Bliansali, an inmate of the Sevagram Asliram and an associate of 
l^Iahalma Gandhi, approached the Hon’ble lib ]M S Aney, Member of the 
Ticcroy s Council, at his official residence at New' Delhi on November 1st 
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expiessly said that rails should not be removed and that there should be no 
danger to life This is an instructive and significant instance of how evidence 
IS made up and used to influence people 

In youi letter of February 5 m referring to the A I C C Resolution you 
draw attention to the concluding part m it which authorises Congressmen to 
act for themselves in the event of interference with the leadership of the 
movement This has appeared significant to j’^ou and you have drawn certain 
conclusions from it You are evidentl 5 >- unaware that similar instructions 
Avere given Avhen previous civil disobedience movements were started In 
the Individual Civil Disobedience movement of 1940-41 these instructions were 
repeated by me on many occasions It is of the essence of Civil Disobedience 
or Satyagraha that individuals should become self-sufficient units, should need 
arise as leaders are alwa 3 ’'s likely to be removed and isolated at an early stage 
In the present instance, the phase of Civil Disobedience Avas not reached 

It IS curious that in a fairlj'^ lengthy correspondence and in various official 
statements nothing is said about the merits of the resolution passed by the 
A I C C AAdiich dealt AAUth the national and international situation and made it 
clear that a free India Avould not only resist invasion to the utmost but Avould 
throAA" all her resources into the AAOild struggle for freedom and align herself 
Avith the United Nations This AA’^as made perfectly clear in the resolution 
itself It Avas further emphasised by me speaking as President and by many 
other speakers 

It must be knoAAm to you that ever since the early beginnings of Fascist 
Japanese and Nazi aggression in Africa, Asia and Europe, the Congress has con- 
sistently condemned them No organisation in India or elscAAdiere has been 
so clear and emphatic on this subiect 

The A I C C Resolution of August last AA^as especially based upon the 
anti-Axis policy and in particular of the urgent necessity of strengthening 
India’s defence against invasion It Avas made clear and I emphasised it on 
that occasion that an acid test of the change Avas this defence of India and 
the strengthening of the United Nations It may also be known to you that 
several members of the jiresent British Government have m the past re- 
peatedly supported or Avelcomed Fascism and Japanese aggression 

You conclude your letter to ]\Iahatma Gandhi by saying that the charges 
against the Congress aviII have to be met sooner or later We shall AA’^elcome 
that day Avhen Ave can face the peoples of the AA’orld and leaA'^e the verdict to 
them On that day others also including the British GoA’'ernment aviH haA'e 
to meet and ansAver charges I trust they aa'iII also Avelcome that day 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd ) ABUL ICALAM AZAD 

The GoA’-ernment of India did not care to acknoAAdedge the receipt of this 
letter except by asking the Superintendent to inform the Maulana that it 
had reached them The letter saAv the light of da 5 »-, hoAvever, on the release of 
Dr Syed Mahmood from the Ahmednagar Fort ‘Detention Camp ’ He gave 
it to the Press on the 1st of November 

Reaction to the Fast — (A) Britain 

The fortunate ending of Gandhi’s fast in the fiist week of March riA'etted 
public attention m England once again on the resolution of the Indian Dead- 
lock The Manchester Guaidian in an editorial Avrites 

“ It IS fortunate for the hope of ultimate friendship betAveen us and 
India that Gandhi has not died But it is untrue that the political 
situation m India remains the same ” 
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demonstxation of non-violent reaction and resistance to Avhat is considered 
Executive arbitrariness and irresponsibility the fast embarked upon b}'^ 
Prof Bhansali would haA’-e feAv equals in history Prof Bhansali must not 
be visualised by the designative prefix of Professor as a burly professoi of 
portentous dimensions accounted cap-a-pie in dresses fashioned in Oxford 
Street or Bond Street or at any rate, in ^'^fiiiteaAvay LaidlaAV or Asquith 
and Lord He is, it is true, a tall, Avell made man of big build and stature AAath 
only a loin cloth not reachmg aboA^e the loins or beloAv half tlie thigh, AA'ith a 
stout big rope roimd his AA’^aist One might take him for a convalescent 
lunatic fresh from a mental hospital or a member of the aboriginal tribes res- 
cued from the Avilds of Bhihsthan or the Santhal Paraganas or atbestAvhen 
seen m the Sevagrara Ashram in the burning sun at 11 a m , dming the break- 
fast hour, teaching a little urchin the alphabet, folk-tales or the Avondeis 
of the AA'orld, as a Primary School Teacher receiAung no grant from Govern- 
ment but making his living by obtaining per capita alloAvances or doles from 
the village residents Like the saint of PoAAuiar, Vinoba AAfro Avas unearthed 
from his obscure Ashram and tliroAimup into the Avorld of politics at the time 
of Individual Civil Disobedience as its lalibai or leader even so Bhansali 
has emerged into publicity and into — shall we not say, fame, by his magmficent 
fast of 62 days undertaken according to the strictest rules of Satyagraha in 
order to secure justice for the people of a AuUage called Chimur, Avhere the 
Avomen subjected to alleged military excesses, had no relief, no attention, 
no person to complain to, aa'Iio Avould Avitness their grief and hear then 
gncA’ance Unable to bear the measure of helplessness suffered by these 
God-forsaken and GoA’-ernment-forsaken villagers, the professor AA'ent to Delhi 
to see IMr Aney and appraise him of the happenings in Chimur Wliy he 
chose Aney is clear Chimur is situated in the C P , Wardha District is not 
far aAA'ay from Mr Aney’s place in Berar Ties of common language and a 
common proAmice must normally bring together tAvo citizens close knit bj'’ 
common sympathies not merely of local but of AAnder humanitarian oiigm 
Ilon’ble ]\Ir Aney pleaded inability to do anything and felt unable to accom- 
pany Bhansali to Chimur and the latter AA^as ordered to quit Delhi by the 
earliest tram ^\^len he failed to do so, he AA^as arrested and entrained to 
"Wardha A press message of 28th November stated as folIoAvs 

“ It may be recalled that after his return from Dellii, AA'here he had 
been to intervicAA' ]Mr I\I S Anej’ m connection Avith the alleged militarj'- 
excesses in Chimur Aullage, Prof Bhansali AA'ent on fast at Chimur on 
NoA’-ember 11 as a protest against tlie GoA'^ernm cut’s refusal to hold an 
enquiry The request of friends that he should at least take Aiater 
during the fast has not met aa ith success The pohce brought him back 
to ScAAagram on NoA'cmber 13 Prof Bhasanh started on foot on 
NoA’^cmber 19 and reached Chimur on NoA^ember 2^, a distance of 62 
miles The pohce again brought him back to ScAAagram on the 23rd 
and on the 25th Prof Bhansali again staited for Chimm on foot He 
AAas arrested again on NoA'cmbei 27th after he had coveied 45 miles 

The Hitavacla of Nagpur published on 9-12-’42 a telegram sent by 
Mr Aney to Prof Bhansali “ Piay give up fast Myself tiding AAhat I 
deem proper and possible AAith faith in God for success of righteous cause ” 
Prof Bhansali. in reply sent a telegram slating that his cause is righteous 
.viul piirel} hoi}' and that he feels honour m offering his life He aa ished early 
success to *Vncj s efforts and requested him to visit Chimur A press 
report on Deccmbei 12, says “ Prof Bhansali . has entered his 33rd 
duA of fast to-day He is 1} ing at the guest-house of the late Seth Jamnalal 
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I doubt if they will gain inuch enhglitenment fiom leading the ciuious 
coiiespondenee which passed between the Viceroy and Mi. Gandhi Each 
accuses the othei of responsibility for violence in India The Viceroy calls 
fasting a political blackmail ” 

The Manchestei CrMaJd^a^^ commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s disclaimei 
of responsibility for the recent disoideis, said 

“ From the time of the arrests, the Goveinment has been 
entirely rigid in refusing to take or allow any action which might 
possibly have led to a relaxation of the tension Nothing was or 
is done and now ]\Ii Gandhi is embarking on a fast, wdiich however much 
the Indian Goveinment may disclaim responsibility, may move India 
to its depths ” 

Several Labour members of the Parliament felt restive and disturbed 
over the trend of events in India especially the detention of Mahatma Gandhi 
during his fast Following the news from India about resignations of 3 
members of the Viceroy’s Council about 15 of them conferred on February 
17th in the committee room of the Commons Lord Strabolgi addressing 
a meeting in London called by the India League said that he dreaded the 
results on their future relations with the Hindus if Gandhi’s fast had fatal 
results 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr Amerj’’, was asked in the Commons 
if, as a possible contribution towards the end of the present deadlock in India, 
he could not allow influential non-party men like Sir Te] Bahadur Sapiu and 
jMr Rajagopalachaii to confer with Gandhi IVIi Amery replied 

“ I am content to leave the question of interviews with Mr Gandhi 
to the discretion of the Government of India ” 

Labourite Sorensen asked “ Hoes not Mr Amery realise that a new 
situation has been created by the resignation of the three members of the 
Viceroy’s Council and in view of that fact, could he not make some suggestion 
to the Viceroy that these contacts as suggested should be allowed ” 

]\Ir Amery No Sir ’ 

The British Press in general called the demand for Gandhi’s release 
“ a political demand ” “ which could not be granted without setting in 

motion a train of events gravely prejudical to India’s security and allied 
cause ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in a letter to the Times on 23rd February 

said 

“ Among the pressing pre-occupations of this time, there is some 
danger that we may foiget the seriousness and urgency of the situation 
in India. It is clear that political deadlock is an expression of spritual 
alienation ” 

On February 25th, a deputation including Canon Holland and a number 
of Labourite Members of Parliament, waited on Mr Amery in the House of 
Commons and urged the release of Gandhi and contact between Gandhi and 
Congress leaders Sir Amery answering questions in the Commons said that 
the Biitish Government entuely agreed with the decision of the Government 
of India not to yield to Gandhi’s efforts to enforce this unconditional release 
Only few British Newspapers commented on the termination of the 
Fast Daily Mail and Telegiaph hailed it as a victory for the British Govern- 
ment 

The Liberal Paper Stai said that the fast had not pioduced the result 
Indians hope foi 

Loid Strabolgi, speaking on Maich 3rd at a meeting of the India League 
in London, said th^at -with the end of Gandhi’s fast fresh negotiations with the 
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of women "^Vhen I recover my strength I shall be glad to visit Chimur 
in company of Air Aney and yourself In view of reasons given by you 
I agree to drop the demand for an enquiry and break my fast After 
I break my fast no restrictions will be placed on my movements or 
utterances which may be directed to relief of Chimur or which relate 
to my fast ” 

Sincerely yours, 
Sd Bhansah 

Professor Bhansah undertook later durmg Gandhi’s fast a sympathetic 
last but shortly after, he w’as persuaded to give it up 

It has been stated the public knew little about him, but there is much 
A\ or th know'ing about him He completed his studies in London Adhere he 
had spent nearly three yeais and on his return he served as a professor for 
sometime and then repaired to the Himalayas for tapas He observed 
silence for 7 years and to pievent his bemg tempted to talk, he passed a 
thick copper Avire through his lips and tied them doAvn Even after his re- 
turn from the Himalayas, he w^as feedmg himself only through a small 
straw tube with a thin mixture of ata and water After years, he w’^as per- 
suaded by Gandhi to talk Prior to his fast he was an inmate of the Seva- 
gram Ashram and Avas subsisting on skimmed miUc and potatoes His was 
a strikmg personality that W'oidd impress even a casual observer wuth its 
imposing character and true to his peisonahty he achieved a feat of 62-dav- 
fast Avhich will abide in the Nation’s memory long 
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(G) Reaction in India 

One could hardly expect any diversity of opinion on the Fast in India 
To the Indian there is something magical and mystic in a fast It is in con- 
formity with ancient tradition and present practice though on a smaller scale 
But Anglo-Indian opimon is a different affair Even amongst the organs 
voicing It, there was one, the Statesman which praised Gandhi as a personality 
but blamed him as a politician 

Almost the first important reaction m India was to summon a Leaders’ 
Conference to consider the situation arising from Gandhi’s fast A Conference 
was called at New Delhi on February 18th to consider the situation 
About 150 leading persons from all shades [of public opinion were invited 
ancludmg Mr Jinnali But ]\Ir Jinnah refused to attend saying “ The 
situation arismg out of Mr Gandhi’s fast is really a mattter for the Hindu 
leaders to consider ” 

Earliest among the public to speak was Dr Shyamaprosad Mookerjee, 
Workmg President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a statement 
“ There can be no solution of the Indian problem without Mahatma Gandhi ” 
IVIr G L Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy said 
“ If Gandhiji’s decision to fast could not be altered, the Government should 
at least have unconditionally released him ” Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya sent the following cablegram to the British Prime Minister, Mr 
Churchill on February 20 th 

“ For the sake of India and of England I venture to make this 

last-minute appeal to you to release Mahatma Gandhi If 

Gandhi’s life is lost, the possibility of friendly relations between India 
and England will be seriously jeopardised ” 

The view that Government ran no risk if they released Gandhi now that 
his life was in danger, and that there was no loss of prestige, was expressed 
by Mr Arthur Moore in a statement 

There were numerous appeals to the Viceroy from all over India to release 
Gandhi unconditionally Two interesting events deserve notice in this 
connection Amongst the numerous meetings held injthe country demandmg 
Gandhi’s release was one presided over by Justice Biswas in Calcutta and 

another, — of the clerks of the Government of India Secretariat, held 

opposite the Secretariat Buildings m New Delhi 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of March 3rd, Gandhi broke the 21-day 
fast with a small glass of orange juice and a tea-spoonful of glucose This 
was the seventeenth fast which Gandhi has undergone and the fifth major 
fast. But none of them had caused greater anxiety and alarm to the doctors 
as well as to the public than the present fast, when as Dr Bidhan Chandra 
Roy put it, “ he was very near death ” When the grave tone of the medical 
bulletins was recalled to Dr B C Roy, he exclaimed “ Mahatmaji fooled 
us all ” Dr B C Roy addressing a meeting of the staff and students of the 
Calcutta University revealed what Gandhi said after the fast was over 
“ I do not know why providence has saved me on this occasion, poi^sibly 
it IS because lie has some more mission for me to fulfil ” 

Mr Horace Alexander, Chief of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit (India), 
who had been in Poona and saw Gandhi twice during the period of his fast, 
said that whatever other significance Gandhi’s fast might have “ To me 
I think above all, it is a call to rededication In part, to me, it is solemn 
act of self-purification and re-dedication for the sms and sufferings of India 
and of the world . . ” 
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Independence The charactei of the deadlock issufficientty clear to the man m 
the street for to him the issue is plain who should rule India, whether India 
should be drawn into the wai and if so as a fiee nation and voluntarily or as 
a slave undei duiess But to the sophisticated politician the issue bristles 
n ith difficulties He wishes to laioiv the politics of the deadlock not its 
ethics Which of the several levers of the key has gone amiss, wffiere 
should he file the fulcia, maj'’ he not open the lock and as locksmiths do, 
bleak off one of the levers ivhich is not operated by the key ’ That is exactly 
whatlMr Amery and the Biitish Cabmet proposed doing The lock of India 
has several levels, communal, territorial, princely and organizational 
Of these, the last is the most pow erful and the first is the least tempered For 
fear of breaking the latter because it is buttle and may not be broken at 
the required point, IMr Amerj’- prefers to break the foimer outright Accord- 
ingly he does not -want to have any truck with the Congress He cannot 
manage it except by breaking it off altogether He has imprisoned the 
Congress organization and in his answ'ers to the reapeated questions put to 
him, he has reiteiated the same idea, elando et Cmihage elaiido et Congiess 

The deadlock in India is not a unilateral creation Nor is it of accidental 
origin Britain involved India in a ivar not her oivn, without her knowdedge 
oi consent India claimed the right to say so and thousands of indmduals 
of approved political antecedents and fulfilling certain rigid conditions in- 
cidental to Sat} agraha and Non-violence, courted imprisonment for assertmg 
the right This was in 1940-41 Then came the episode of Six Stafford 
Cripps’ visit to India w'lth seemingly an olive branch which on closer examina- *• 
tion proved to be a piece of prickly pear or a network of barbed wire On 
Its rejection both India and Cripps suffeied The latter was hurled doivn 
from the bad eminence to which by merit he had been raised by Premier 
CliurchiU and the former once agam ivent into the wilderness, as the 
failure of Cripps Mission appeared to have been view'ed as a natural land- 
mark in the progress of India’s struggle An interval of quiescence cannot 
jiersist long in the midst of a w'ar, violent or non-violent or mixed One 
side or othei must advance oi recede It suited the British Government to 
sit tight after Cripps’ return, but it did not fit m wath the Congress conception 
of National progress For India, herself bemg a slave, to fight in the name 
of freedom, was not only a mockery but was a tacit acceptance of her 
owm thraldom And Congress sought to inaugurate a campaign of Mass Civil 
Disobedience with what immediate result the world well knows For the 
time bemg, it might have seemed that the deadlock not only remained 
dead but showed no prospect or possibihty of any fiesh key bemg inserted 
into it, to ease it The Congress key got stuck and it would not come out 
or make room for any other key Government kept on teUmg the public 
that it w^as open to other parties and groups to break the Congress key and 
pro\ade keys of their own with W'hich to open the lock Lots of keys were 
forthcoming and waiting outside in bunches offering to fit into the lock, but 
they had no chance of even a trial, for the key-hole of the lock was blocked 
The keys outside wnnted facilities to contact the key inside, but Government 
would not allow^ it They steadily developed their charges against it First 
they would not say the Congress key was meant to sabotage the lock, it was 
only the levers that were not all being operated by the key Later they 
proclaimed that the Congress key was meant to prevent the lock being ever 
opened It was in then view all a wicked design, a w'anton mischief 

Let us trace the development of this theory from the correspondence that 
passed betwnen Gandhi and the Viceroy in August and September 1942, 
tlirough the replies given to the many appeals for Gandhi’s release during the 
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ihc cause but also ns the inevitable effect Gandhi’s letteis to the Viceroy 
in August and Septeinbci made it amply clear that he would be paiepared to 
examine Go^ ernment’s charges against himself and the Congress and dissociate 
both fiom them, on being satisfied iVith the evidence m this behalf But any 
condemnation of violence, any withclrawal of resolutions when effected while 
under duress, vould be of no greater raluc than confessions made to the 
Police Take the accused before the magistrate or the judge and record the 
statements for them to be of value as evidence This is an elementary pro- 
cedme m Biitish Lav ! Would not a condemnation and a withdrawal based 
upon appreciation of evidence be of real moral value to Government? But 
vhat have Gorernments to do with moral rallies or ethical standards? 
Thev aic the jihantasics of saints for whom modern day politics has no place 
m the economy of the state ! 

Xo, It was Gandhi and Gandhism that Churchill w’as out to crush for long. 
This Satragiaha is a weapon far too powciful in the hands of an Oriental 
nation undf^r the leader shi]) of a saint and statesman for all the modern 
weapons of Western warfare It was noi enough that Gandhi was a party 
to tire Bombar Ib solution oficTing armed help to the allied nations It was 
nothing to Britain if Gandhi abjiucd all plans of Congress and undertook to 
co-oiieiatc with Mr. Jmnah as the premiei of the National Government 
Yes, liisloiv icpeafs itself It was open to the Biitish to have allowed the 
American colonics to set up their home, but ‘ toil and tears and blood and 
sweat ’ had to effect the separation Vhen destiny drags one from in front 
and fates drne one from behind, there is no foicc that can overcome cither 
ua a icr^o or tas a frnuic It is the Irishman that is jocularly reported to 
hare said “ I will be diowned, nobody shall sare me ” But lattcrlj, John 
Bull sfcins to ha^c copied the wisdom of Pat across the Irish Channel 

Hurc arc cdtain points of gcncial interest to note in regard to the Fast 
The considi rateiiess with which the gates of the Aga Khan Palace were tluown 
open to ^ isitors although it was hist limited to family members, relations and 
those whom Gandhi wished to see, soon lost its rigidity and innumerable 
visitors lined the pathway to what luid bj'^ now' become a pilgrimage, for the 
gcneial apprehension was that the eountiy was to witness a self-immolation. 
It was made amply clear what the fast to capacity meant and what it did 
not mean 

’Jlic UnUrd Press leainsfiom a leading personality credited with the 
knowledge of Gandhi’s mind that the gcneial mteipictation given to Gandhi’s 
statement m his letter to the Viceroy that his fast w’as a fast “according to 
capacity ” and therefore he could give it up any moment if his capacity 
was found to be at its end, was wrong. On certain jnevious occasions as 
during his first m connection w'lth the Communal Award, Gandhi declared 
that the fast would be unto death, unless a satisfactory settlement W'as 
reached, but this lime the fast wars according to capacity, which meant up 
to tliree W'ceks, which, he thought before lie embarked on it, to be his capacity 
this time It was, therefore, to continue till the end of the stipulated period 
of three weeks unless it ended earlier in death or release 

Amongst the visitors were the old friends and fellow workers of Gandlu 
including two English friends, Mr Alexander and j\Ir Synimond. The 
presence of C RaiagopalachcUi, G D Birla, Bhulabhai Dcsai and ]\funshi 
and K Srmivasan led people to think that the talks jnight tend to become 
political tow'aids the fag end of the fast and such an inference w'as not altO' 
gether unfounded since in the request made to the Viceroy for permission 
to sec Gandhi alter the fast, it was broadly hinted by the leaders concerned 
that there were grounds for the hope that further talks might prove fruitful 

II C Vol II— ri 
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Octobei 28 Asked to laisc the bin on coni acl between Congress Ica- 
deis and non- Congress i ejnesen tain cs to enable 1 hem io discuss possible 
])ohtical developments Amciy icfuscd 

ApiilS, 1913 ElToilsof Indian pohircal leaders to find a measme of 
.igicement would continue to be welcomed by His IMajcsty’s Go\ernmcnt 
and the Viceroy There nould be gieat objection to consultations nilh 
Congress leaders without a definite assmance and guarantee of a ditfeicnt 
line of conduct on then pai t Other leadcis had been meeting frequently 
though he rcgicttcd without agi cement 

Finally tlic Viceroy made Government’s position unequivocally clear 
on Apiil 1, 1943 in his leph'^ to I>r Sapru as the head of the Leadcis' 
Confeicncc held aftci the fast m Delhi on the 20th JIarch — 

“ If on the othei hand, Mr Gandhi is prepared to repudiate m full iJic 
Congress Resolution of last August, to condemn cquallj’^ those mcitcmenbs to 
violence ivhich aie repicscntcd by liis rcfcience to “ ojien rebellion”, his 
advice to Congiess follov ers “ to do or die,’ the statement that v iththe remo- 
val of leaders, the lanlc and file must judge foi thcmschcs, and the like and 
if in addition he and the Congress Paity arc picparcd to guc assmance 
acceptable to Goveinmciit for the future, then the matter c.an be considered 
further But till then and vhile the Congress attitude remains unchanged 
Govefnment’s first duty is to the people ol India and tliat dut}’- it intends to 
disehaigc It is suggested not to be defiected from that duty by suggestions 
ill founded as I believe them to be, that by doing its duty it mil add to 
bitterness and ill-fceling I do not believe that to be the ease, but even if it 
were, that to be the pi ice, that Government must pay for discharging its 
lesponsibihtvcs ” 

IVliat docs Mi Amery say in eflcct ? At fust his ansn cis n ere somevhat 
subdued He took shelter m the A^aguc expression tliai tlic Congress should 
show change of heart That nas in September, 3 942 ivlicn the disoidois m 
India wcie still m then waxing phase and not on tlien vay to subdual Bv 
Octobei and Novembei, tJie Biitish Jiad ample confidence in then poncr to 
combat them and made tlicn answers to questions m Pailiamcnt stiff and 
unbending Not only ivould the Govanment of India, not negotiate w ith the 
Congress leadeis but they w'ould not allow^ any otlieis to do so until the 
leadcis abandoned their policy to control India by illegal and i evolutionary 
methods That is to say, they must give uji then moi'ement of Satyagiaha 
This was the second step Simultaneously the question of a new’ constitution 
was raised Was it not taken for granted that the constitution was to be 
devised by the Indians tlicmselvcs sitting in the Constituent Asscmblv ^ 
If so, Aihat w'as the need for lilr Amcij' to appeal to the youngci gcneiation 
and to Indian XJniveisities to evolve a new constitution alter that of Russia, 
U S A or Swutzeiland Loid Bukenhead had tliroivn but his challenge in 
1926 to India to produce a constitution The Neluu Committee iJicn came 
into being but could not make anj' pxogicss Then over fomteen Gov- 
eriunent committees and conferences weie held bctw'ccn 1927 and 1935 
befoie the Act of 1935 w^as passed, and in the year 1912-43, Ml Amciy and 
tlie English Press talk again of a new' constitution while membcis of Pailia- 
ment like Sn George Sclmstei, foimeily the Finance Blcmbci of the Govcin- 
mcni of India, contemplate a commission to discuss and cvoh'c a new' cons- 
titution Loid Simon fiuthci bungs in J\Ii Jinnahs objection to British 
Gox'einment being stampeded into forming a Piovisional Govcinincnt Ihac- 
ing the piogiess of ei'ents since 1927, w'e find Independence was gone, gone 
as Dominion Status and even Central Rcsponsiblitj' was gone "When other 
olitical jiaities are anxious to meet Congiess leaders and talk oxer mailers. 
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'With Gandhi and nnlhons ^\ho obseivcd syn\bolic fasts vaiying from a day to 
a A\ eck oi ten da^ s, the news that in Ainenca, a sympathetie fast was observed, 
bc.us a measure of signifieance only commensiuate with its unexpeetedness 
On tins subjeet Hilda AVieiuin Boulter writes to the Press and we quote 
the icle\ant jiassage 

“But tluroughout the length and breadth of America the great 
maioiity of the people are uneasily conscious that their friend, cousin 
and inescnt Ally, Great Britain, is not behaving towards the people 
of India as they would have expected her to bcha\e The people of 
America, while aware that they do not completelj’- understand the 
whole complex problem of India arc sure that there is a moral issue 
mvohcd and that on this moral issue thej’’ do not approve of the 
present policy of the British Government There arc man}'- aspects of 
the problem of India which tiouble the people of America, but they 
arc s-s mpathclic tow’ards the pcoirlc of India just the same ” 

The Resignations 

It has often been slated in relation to India’s agitation since the birth 
of the Congress that the Englishman imdei stands only tw^o things, the 
murder of some high oHiccr or the resignation of some high official The 
Congress would not, how cr er, endorse the former and could not induce the 
latter So it was that it took to Satjagraha and a programme of suffering 
ranging from lathi charges by Police to fasts It is true that earlier in its 
Iiistory India witnessed some notable resignations such as of Sir S P Sinlia, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Shankaran Nair of their member ship of the Execu- 
tive Council as a protest against the repressive policies of Government from 
time to time On the 17lh of February 1943, how'cvcr a w eek after Gandhi’s 
fast had begun India witnessed the most magnificent, the most spectacular 
and the most timely of these resignations wlicn Sn II P iMody and Sims 
Anc> and Sarkar resigned from the Executive Council of the Government 
of India as a protest against Goi einmcnt’s failure to release Gandhi We 
append below the coinvmmqnc of Government and relevant statements by 
each of the three noble sons of India — 

“ The lion ble Sir H P I^Iody, K B E , the Hon’ble Mr N R Sarker 
and the Ilon’ble I\Ir S Ancy having tendered their resignations of 
the office of I^Icmbci of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
His Excellency the Go-\ernoi -General has accepted their resignations ” 
A joint statement issued by the tlirec says 

“ Our resignations from IIis Excellency the Governor -General’s 
Council have been announced, and all that w'e desire to do is to say by 
way of explanation that certain diflcrences arose on wdiat we regarded 
as a fundamental issue (the issue of the action to be taken on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast) and w'e felt w'c could no longer retain om offices We 
wish to place on rccoid our warm appreciation of the courtesy and con- 
sideration His Excellency the Viceroy extended to us tluoughout the 
jieriod during winch w'c had the privilege of being associated wath him 
in the government of the country ” 

We have yet to deal w ith the most outstanding ei ent arrived at from the 
fast India left no stone unturned in striving to save Gandhi’s life Appeals 
to Government failed and jiraycrs to the Almighty remained the only chance 
Hanger begets faith even in the sceptic and millions offered prayers in this 
behalf to wiiom the thought is perhaps a strange one The nation could not 
be content with it The leaders felt that organized effort should be made 
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And llr Attlee replying to the debate said — 

“ Everybody in the Commons, agreed that India 'must attain Self- 
Government as soon as practicable, but that did not mean Government 
in the hands of some one person or the people of a particular race Poli- 
tical systems cannot easily be transferred One of India s trouble was 
the tendency for her pohtical parties to become more like contmental, 
totalitarian parties than the Biritish political organizations “ Personally 
as a Democrat, I object to the dictatorship of a reputed saint quite as 
much as the dictatorship of a notorious sinner ” Mr Gandhi’s actions 
were quite against those democratic conceptions nhich are deeply and 
most sincerely held by leaders of India’s political parties ” 

In effect and mdeed m so many ivords, 3Ir Amery stated that “ The 
particular character and methods of the Congress Pai Ly have largely been 
shaped by a single man Mr Gandhi I shall not attempt to assess here the 
qualities of this emgmatic personality ” DTiile sapng this, he actually 
made this most damagmg comparison of Gandhi with Father Joseph 

For a better understanding of ]\Ir Amery ’s analogy it would be just 
as well to give an account of Father Joseph He was Francoi’s Leclerc du 
Tremblay, known in religion as Father Joseph of Pans and to ancedotal 
History as 1' eminence Grise “ The road trodden by those bare horny feet 
of his,” says Aldous Huxley the biographer, “ led immediately to the Rome of 
Urban "VUil More remotely it led to August, 1914 and September, 1939 
In the long cham of crime and madness which binds the present world to its 
past, one of the most fatally important links was the 30 years’ war Many 
there were w'ho worked to forge the link None worked harder than Ricblieu’s 
collaborator, Francois Leclere du Tremblay If Father Joseph had been 
nothmg more than an adept at-the game of power pohtics, there would be no 
compelbng reason for smglmg him out from among a number of concurrents 
But the friar’s Kingdom was not like the Kingdom of ordmary power politi- 
cians exclusively of this world Not merely intellectually but by actual 
direct acquaintance, he knew something of the other world, the world of 
etermtj' He “ passionately aspired to become and in some measure, with a 
part of his being, he actually was a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven ” 

He belonged to the order of the Capuchin friars which itself is one of the 
four divisions of the order of Franciscans which had its origm in Italy about 
the year 1520 and was regularized by a Papal Bull of 1538 The monastic 
houses could not either overtly or covertly own property All wants were to 
be supphed exclusively by begging and the convent was not allowed to accu- 
mulate stores for more than a few days No friar might use or even handle 
money The Capuchin’s habit was of rough grey cloth so rarely replaced 
that most of the friars were permanently dirty and in tatters Father 
Joseph IS otherwTse known as “Grey Eminence” To the hardships of poverty 
were added those of a rigid disciphne, of Fasts numerous and penances 
se-vere The Father was the new model Capuchin, the man who respected his 
vows who shared the hardships of the poor and was always ready to be a help 
in trouble Austerity of life, the assumption of voluntary povei Ly, a clarity 
■ot collaboration, not of patronage — these were the characteristics that had 
earned for the Capuchin the affection of the masses The underlying motive is 
sometimes a genume love of Gkid but more often, a kmd of pride The privi- 
leged individual wants to prove that he is somebody on his own account and 
( apart from his bank balance, and his social position, that he can win the 
race against all comers, even when he starts from scratch Father Joseph 
inherited one of the four baronies possessed by his maternal grandfather and 
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When the Fast is studied m all its phases, there remains one mystery 
uncleared namely why Gandhi’s letter of the 23rd September, 1942 in which 
lie deplored the reported destiuction was not given due publicity This 
mj’-stery relatmg to the Viceroy-Gandhi letters was however cleared by 
Sir Amery’s statement of 25th June, 1943 

Mr Amery, dealt in the House of Commons with an assei’tion by Mr 
Sorensen (Labour) that a letter from Gandhi to the Viceioy on September 23, 
1942, condemning violence, was omitted from the published correspondence 
Mr Sorensen asked why no reference was made either by the Viceroy or 
the Secretary of State for India to the existence of this letter IVIr Amery 
aaid 

“ ]\Ir Soiensen IS under a misapprehension The only lettei received 
from IVIr Gandhi dm mg September was addressed not to the Viceroy 
but to the Secretary of the Home Hepartment of the Government of 
India This was dated September 23 and was so described in the 
material given to the Press in India It was referred to in Mr Gandhi’s 
letter of January 19, though incorrectly, as the letter of September 21, 
und was consequently so described in the correspondence given to the 
Press m London While lef erring to the “ reported deplorable destruc- 
tion ” he said that the responsibility for it rested with Government 
and not with the Congiess Party, and did not categorically condemn 
acts of violence ” 

Mr Sorensen said that IVIr Rajagopalachaii had specifically stated that 
the letter was sent by IVIr Gandhi condemning these acts of violence He 
asked if this was loiown to the Viceroy and why nothing was said about it 
at the time when Mr Gandhi was being criticised for not expressing an 
upmion on these acts of violence Mr Amery said 

“ No Either Mr Sorensen or IVIr Rajagopalachari has beenmisled, 
however unwittingly, by the slip of Mr Gandhi’s pen ” 

IVIr Amery’s statement cannot go unchallenged presenting as it does two 
nr more eqmvocations In the first place, the professed publication of 
Gandhi’s letter of the 23rd September, 1942, was done doubtless but done 
as part of the correspondence on the Fast on the 14th February 1943, that 
IS 4 days subsequent to its commencement One is ajDt to think from Mr 
Amery’s statement that it was published in September 1942 If it had been 
published m its entirety then and there, Gandhi’s condemnation of the acts 
of violence by people outside would have had a telling and forthright effect 
in subduing them Mr Ameiy’s contention however is that the condemna- 
tion was not categorical, but that he had only lef erred to the leported deplor- 
able destruction “No” he said a good deal more He “claimed that the 
Congress policy still remains unequivocally non-violent” and m respect of 
sabotage he stated “ surely the Government have ample resources to deal 
with any overt act of violence ” Mr Amery refers to IVIi Rajagopalachari 
Let the latter speak for himself through his communication to the Press on 
March 8th, 3 months before the interpellation in the Commons Says C R 

“Ever since the Gandhi-Lmlithgow correspondence was published on 
Februaiy 10th, one outstanding fact that has transpired m that correspondence 
has given cause for much puzzlement No explanation has yet been tendered 
by the official world Gandhiji’s disapproval of the acts of sabotage and 
violence that followed his airest was explicitly expressed in his letter to the 
Government of India dated 23id September, 1942 Had this letter or the 
substance of it been published at the time, it would have effectively stopped 
the exploitation of his name as well as of the Congress by those who earned 
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man, the former forgiving offences against oneself as soon as they are com- 
mitted, while the latter must do everything in his power to take vengeance 
when offences have been committed against society Gandhi has no court 
intrigues to checkmate, no quarielhng magnates to conchliate It is true 
that Gandhi believes in intuition, and divine guidance and considers some of 
his plans as inspired oi perceived in a vision But he has no “ crackbrained 
notions which were” m Fathei Joseph, “ made to seem even more ridiculous 
than they were by his habit of guaranteeing them as Divine revelations ” It 
IS to be hoped that Mi Amery does not demand of India that her youth, 
in addition to evolving a new constitution, a new philosophy, should also 
drive away Providence from Temple and Tabernacle 

Gandhi like Fathei Joseph maintains enormous private coiiespondence, 
not indeed with a view to prjnng into the secrets of the enemy, but to ac- 
quaint himself with the tiuth which moves or fails to move the actions of his 
own following, not “ to buy now a piece of useful information, now a com- 
plaisance, now a downright treacheiy ” Gandhi does not act as the head 
of a secret service or make use of money oi possess as Father Joseph did But 
describing Father Josejih, Huxley writes — “ Here he was a Franciscan friar, 
vowed to the service of a Church which existed for the salvation of souls, 
but using all his oivn talents, all the baits of Lucifer, Mammon and Behai to 
induce fellow Christians to damn themselves by lying, by breaking their 
pledged word, by betraying the trust imiiosed in them In order to do his 
political duty, he had to do the sata)itc opposite of what he had piomised to do 
when he entered Religion ” Gandhi recognizes no such compartments 
as Religion and Politics, for to him the formei idealizes the latter, wdiile the 
latter realizes the former and both together make up one w^hole, being but 
the obverse and reverse of each other as m a com Nor does Gandhi know 
any distinction between means and ends To Father Joseph, the means did 
not matter, it was the ends that counted, to Gandhi the ends would take 
care of themselves if he took care of the means 

The deeper you study the two characters, the more glaring becomes the 
contrast between them “ Father Joseph’s reputation” we are told “ m 
Pans as at Ratisbonwas bad, so bad that contemporaries would never accept 
the true explanation of his weekly absences from court, after he had been made 
a regular Foreign Minister It was whispered that during the time w^hen he 
w^as supposed to be with the Capuchins or the Calvarians, he was really 
prowling about the town in disguise, spying for the Cardinal (Richlieu) or 
giving bribes and instructions so secret and so sinister that they could not be 
interviewed except by night at street corners or in the backrooms of dis- 
reputable taverns Romance is always poor and less strange than the facts 
it distorts and oversimplifies ” Anyway, there are no two Gandhis, one a 
saint and the other a suspect, and Gandhi is the last man to be guilty of the 
policy of playing both ends against the middle 

Father Joseph towards the end of his life wrote m a letter bemoanmg his 
divergence from the path of the wholetimed service of God and ends it saying, 
“ I come to believe that the world is but a fable and that we have lost all our 
hopes for I make no difference between ourselves, the Pagans and the Turks ” 
“ These aie despaiiing woids ” says Huxley, concluding the life proper “ that 
make one wondei whether the unhappy man had come to doubt of his salva- 
tion And having penned them, back he had to go to the hideous work to 
which his duty to the Bourbons had harnessed him, the ivork of spreading 
famine and cannibalism and unspeakable atrocities aeioss the face of Europe 
Back he had to go to the distracting care which cut him off horn the vision of 
reality to the bad company of King and Caidmal, ambassadors and spies. 
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“ He (Gandhi) makes himself a sufferer m oidei to make him move the 
sympathy and gain the suppoit of others from the cause he has at heart* 
A^Qieie oidmary political methods of reasoning and persuasion fail, he falls 
back on this new technique based upon the ancient practices of India and the 
East It IS a piocedurc which deseives the attention of political thinkers* 
It IS Gandhi’s destructive contiibution to political method 

“Let me conclude with one other thought Many people, even some, who 
admiic him sincerely, will differ fiom some of his ideas and some of his ways 
of doing things His style of doing things is individual, is his own and as in 
this case does not confoimto the usual standards But however often we may 
differ from him, we aie conscious all the time of his sincerity, his unselfishness 
and above all of his fundamental and universal humanity He always acts 
as a great human, with deep sympathy foi men of all classes and all races 
and especially for the undeidog His outlook has nothing sectional about it 
but IS distinguished by that univeisal and eternal human which is the hall- 
mark of true greatness ” Time & Tide, May 1st, 1943. 

* m * 

GANDHI.TI’S FASTS 

(1) 1918 Foi the Ahmedabad Mill workeis’ wage inciease A fast 
unto death Ended m three days 

(2) 1921 To allay the disorders in Bombay at the time of Prince of 
Wales’s visit Five days fast 

Hindu-j\Iuslim differences and communal riots m different paits of the 
country in 1924 led to a twenty-one days fast It was undertaken in Delhi 
at the residence of Maulana Mahomed Ah Never before in the public life of 
India did an act of self-immolation by an individual stir the conscience of the 
country’s leaders so deeply An all-party conference was hastily summoned, 
and on the leaders’ pledmg“to do their utmost to ensure that his resolutions 
are carried out and all violators stiictly condemned,” the fast was given up 

In November 1925 Mahatma Gandhi discovered an error among the 
inmates of Sabaimati Ashram and this led to a seven-days fast 

In 1932, Mahatma Gandhi was serving a term of imprisonment at 
Yeravada Jail, when the Communal Award was announced He decided to 
stake his life to avert the disaster of an electoral division among Hindu ranks. 
A fast unto death was undertaken No food rvas to be taken, save water with 
or without salt or soda, from the noon of September 20 

Five days later, the Poona Pact was signed as a result of which the 
Deinessed Classes agreed to forego separate electorates on the assurance of 
constitutional safeguards A Government communigne issued later conveyed 
official affirmation and acceptance of the pact The fast was broken and the 
Harijan movement was born for the removal of the social disabilities of the 
Depressed Classes 

There can be no doubt as to the triumph of this fast It unsettled a 
settled constitutional fact and whipped Hindu society into a vigorous cam- 
paign for removal of untouchabihty Reforms achieved under the stress of 
the fast would perhaps, in the ordinary course, have taken a decade to bung 
about 

Hardly two months had passed, when Gandhiji entered upon another 
fast because the jail authorities refused permission to Appa Saheb Patwardhan 
to do scavenger’s work The authorities yielded before he had fasted two 
days 

Meantime the work of Haiijan reform went apace From distant 
Malabar Kelap 2 ran staited Sat 3 '^agiaha for securing Harijans’ entry into the 
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known and anticipated what his movement would lead to When re- 
ally there was an indication of the violent spirit of the masses as in Chauri 
Chaura in 1922 (February) Gandhi gave up the non-payment of the tax 
campaign that he had contemplated m Bardoli and Anand Talukas of Gujarat 
Since then there were remarkable campaigns earned out with success in the 
sense that no outbreak of violence occurred Examples of such were the 
no-tax campaign of Agrarian origin in 1928 m Bardoli, and Choryasi Taluka, 
the no-tax campaign of Bardoli Taluka in Gujarat and Siisi and Siddapur 
Talukas in North Canara the latter two having been embarked upon in con- 
nection with the Civil Disobeidence (Salt Satyagraha) Movement of 1930-31 
As a reasonable and prudent man, as a man of experience, Gandhi had no 
grounds for apprehending outbreak of violence in respect of a movement 
which he had not inaugurated and which he would do everything open to 
him to avoid What happened was that the very thought of Mass Civil 
Disobedience held aloft before the world, namely that the woim was turning 
under the foot, led IVIr Amery to bring down the weight of the frame of the 
body politic on the foot and the worm undei it J\Ir Amery wanted to anti- 
cipate and prevent the movement by wholesale arrests and ordinances It 
IS he that must really be held responsible for the evils and crimes that had 
resulted from his actions which he should easily have foreseen Indeed the 
boot IS on the other leg The politician acts but it is the historian who gen- 
eralizes as Huxley says, by traeing the relations between such acts and then 
consequences “ In this way” says Huxley, “ past records of the relation 
between acts and consequences enter the field of ethics as relevant factors 
in a situation of choice ” Unrestrained tyranny and persecution cannot fail 
to leave consequences which no sensible person would desire Mr Ameiy 
cannot plead ignorance of such unfortunate and condemnable relationship 
In Ireland, it happened In America it had happened earlier In India all 
the care taken by the country to ensure non-violence proved unavailing m 
the face of the severe violence displayed by authority 

It IS no vondei that jMt Amery constituted as he is, should have made 
such a diabolical comparsion He is a businessman and politician who undei - 
stands little of the finesse of saintlmess of character and the spirit of self- 
effacement Being given all one’s life to promoting business and amassing 
vealth, or piusuit of power, one may be excused for being impenetrable to 
matters ethical Before becoming a minister the Rt Hon’ble Leopald 
Charles Murice Steimett Amery, m p aged 69 (in 1943) (Unionist) was a Duec- 
tor, British Tabulating Machine Co , Ltd Cammell Land & Co , Ltd , Fante 
Consolidated Investment Co , Ltd , Gloucester Ry , Carnage and Wagon Co , 
Ltd Industrial Finance and Investment Corporation Ltd , Southern Rj’^ 
S W Africa Co , Trust and Loan of Canada, Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co , 
Publisher, Forward View and Daj'^s of Fresh An Able, fearless and 
reactionary, it is extraordinary, how effectively he speaks on occasions, 
having a number of obvious defects He is short, husky-voiced, prosy and 
has a most irritating habit of insisting that the commonplace should receive 
the same attention as the important He is one of the voices of Big Business 
in Go\ eminent 

^fajoi Attlee’s charge against the Congress that it has tinned totalitarian 
lequires examination Totalitarianism in politics means that the pohti- 
<ians demand obedience and conformity in every sphere of life including reli- 
gion It is industrial civilizations and pover politics that breed this new 
I distcmpei The Congress demands a payment of 4 annas as amiual fee for 
Imcmbeiship and the signatvue of the members to its creed — =avhich commits 
'them to “tlie attainment of Svaraj by peaceful and legitimate means ” The 
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m order to bring to his notice reports of alleged excesses committed by the 
police and the mihtaiy during the recent disturbances m the Central Provinces 
Prof Bhansali told Ulr Aney that repoits of the happenings like those alleged 
to have taken place at Chimur (in the C P ) were painful m their nature 
The Secretary of State had been telling Parliament and through it, the world 
■outside that the measures taken by the Government of India to suppress 
■tlie movement had the suppoit of the Indian Membeis of the Executive 
Council who were m a majority Prof Bhansali, therefore, requested 
]\Ir Aney to use his influence with the Government for getting appointed a 
•committee of inquiry into these complaints and to see that such things, if true, 
were not lepeated m future 

SIi Aney replied that he had received Dr Moonje’s statement as well as 
a lepresentation from some Nagpur ladies about the occurience at Chimur, 
besides a large number of letters from members of the public As much time 
had elapsed since the events took place, it was not easy to do anything 
about It now 

Prof Bhansali then urged INIr Aney that he himself and any one else, 
who was willmg, should go to Chimur and make inquiries on the spot 
Mr Aney told Prof Bhansali that he was not prepared to undertake any such 
investigation 

]\Ir Aney then blamed IVIahatma Gandhi and the Congress for all these 
happenings, since they had started the present struggle despite aU his warnings 
They should have thought of these things before launching the movement 
Prof Bhansali said that he understood ]\Ir Aney’s trend of thought, 
but happenings like those at Chimur weie very painful to him If Mr Aney 
found himself helpless even in getting appointed an inquiry committee into 
the affair, he should resign his membership of the Government and make it 
clear that he did not favour the attitude and policy of the Government m 
these matters 

Prof Bhansali was then left with his companion. Mi Balvantsmgh 
He abstained from food and water and in the afternoon also imposed silence 
upon himself At about 5-30 pm an order was served upon him and 
Sir Balvantsmgh, signed by the Deputy Commissioner, ordering him under 
the Defence of India Rules to leave the limits of Delhi Province within three 
hours as his presence was considered to be imdesirable Prof Bhansali was 
arrested at 9-45 p m and taken to the New DeUii Police Station and there- 
after taken to Wardha 

The Hindu wrote a trenchant editorial at the time which we 
reproduce below 

“ Prof Bhansali’s purpose m seeking the interview was to impress 
on Mr Aney the necessity for a judicial enquiry into the conduct of 
the police and/ soldiers at the village of Chimur m the C P during the 
disturbances that took place there in the middle of August A number 
of officials were killed in that outbreak , and it is alleged that when 
police and military forces were despatched there and wholesale arrests 
of the male population were made, an orgy of rape and looting ivas 
indulged in These allegations were brought to the notice of the local 
Government by Dr IMoonje and by certain ladies of Nagpur who 
visited Chimm in September In a long communique issued about the 
middle of October the C P Government announced their decision not 
to Older an enquiry into the allegations, and tried very unconvincingly 
to defend this decision ” 

The events that followed m the wake of the resolution of the A I C C 
passed m Bombay on the 8th August were of a variegated character For a 
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tance to do aught until that consummation should be reached Congress, 
merely to maintain its right of free speech, embarked upon Individual Civn 
Disobedience When the Briti^v after 18 months sent Cripps, he made it 
])lain that even if there uas agi cement betuecn the Congress and the League, 
Government ivould not transfer Defence. The truth came out m all its 
nakedness and uheii even tins deduction from Self-Go^ ernment vas agreed 
to, joint responsibility of the Cabinet uas denied and the very uord Cabinet 
■was banished from Cripps’ tcimmology m statements and broadcasts, and 
ga^e place to the “ Executnc Council ” And on his deparatuie, the Indian 
clement of the Executive Council vas raised to a strength of eleven with 
however one deduction stiaight way due to Sir C P ’s resignation on a con- 
stitutional issue vithin a fortnight of his joining and with another vacanej 
kept in leserie for Sir Ramasuami Mudalhar vho uas holding tuo offices, 
one m India as Executn e Councillor and one m England as mcmbci of the 
AVar Cabinet This reminds one of the famous Indian stoiy in vhich a person 
claimed to knov hov manv verc the Pancha Pamlava^ vho verc fnc m num- 
bei He thought the figure vas lour v anted to signifj the same by shoving 
- three fingers, raised two and shoved one vhilc marking zero on the ground 
There is the equalh significant storj of the man vho oved another a hundred 
rupees and at the time of rcpaj'inent promised onl\ to pay GO out of the 
hundred, then claimed a rebate of a half namely 30 and out of the other half 
undertook to pay Rs 1 0 himself get a friend to pay Rs 10 and there remained 
only Rs 10 rnoie, vhich he suggested might be vTitten off The deadlock 
IS a melancholy jest vhich taxed India s patience as veil as resources to the 
utmost In former mo\ ements Dr Sapru and Mr Jayakar took the mitia- 
tne and it is veil knovn how m critical situations, the Gandhi-Irv in nego- 
tiations veie sa^ed liom being vicckcd b} the timely intervention of these 
tv ms vho vith the Right Ilon’blc iilr Shrinivas Shastn made a triplet of 
Right Honouiablcs On this occasion, hov ever, they remained passive forces 
The Non-part} Leaders Conference vhich met dm mg the Individual Civil 
Disobedience moAement imdei the leadership of Dr Sapru, receded into the 
background to emerge but once or tv ice into actunty, only to be treated with 
the same scant couilesy A\ith Avhich other institutions and individuals had 
been greeted Nevertheless it must be publicly recognized that Dr Sapru 
had all along adopted a high tone of national self-respect and maintained the 
dignity and the prestige of the cause as veil as the nation and v'e shall ha^m 
occasion to refer once again to his vords of v'eight and Avisdom uttered from 
time to time even as ve have adverted to them m connection vith Gandhi’s 
last m Febr uary-March 1943 There emerged a new character into the arena 
of Indian politics, vith the passing of the Bombay Resolution of the A I C C 
That new character is really a veteran Congressman, Satyagrahi, Civil Dis- 
obedient who had gone to Jail in 1921, 30, 32 (twice) and 41-42 But in 
August 1942, he took a different view of affairs He had been differing in 
fact from Gandhi for some time earlier He was mainly, yea, wholly res- 
ponsible for the Resolution of the A I C C passed at Poona in July, 1940 a 
meeting not attended by Gandhi Poona v as later undone at Bombay (August 
1940) which pav'ed the vay to Individual Cnul Disobedience This friend 
IS C Rajagopalacliariar In pursuing the Individual Civil Disobedience 
Mov^ement m October 1940, C R did not choose to tread the beaten path 
by writing to Government the slogan about var which Gandhi and the 
AA’^oikiiig Committee had adopted and recommended to Congressmen On 
the contrary, he VTote to members of the AVar Committees to resign their 
places and give up then participation m war effort He thus struck a new 
path of his own, ev en m following the direction indicated by Gandhi He 
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Bajaj at Wardha Mr K M IMunsln left for Wardha this eAening ivith a 
view to peisuadmg him to give up his fast ” 

After this bit of news nothing appeared m the Pi ess about Bhansah s 
fast and there took place a whole airay of events centeiing louiid 
the fast The C P Government contrary to their apin oval of the undei- 
standmg leached with the Press Conference in October passed orders that all 
news of Bhansali’s fast must be blacked out fiom the Press This led to a 
protest from the All-India Newspapeis Editors’ Conference and their lesolve to 
abstain from publication of the New Year Honours and to observe a haital on 
the 6th January This led to reprisals from Government But all is well 
that ends ivell At last one fine morning, the world got the news that Pio- 
fessor Bhansah had broken his fast on Januaiy 12, 1943 on the 63id day as 
the result of an understanding arrived at between Government and himself 
through the intercession of Ih Khaieof Nagpur The relevant comtmimque 
and connected papers are published below 

Eiom Dr Khare to Prof Bhansah 

“ Dear Bhansah, I saw you on January 8 and had a talk with you 
I had, as a result, full and fiee discussion with His Excellency about Chi- 
mur incidents As regaids complaints as to outiages committed on- 
women of Chimur the demand for public enquiry may not be pursued m 
view of the difficulty of identification aftei the lapse of time I am m a 
position to assure you (1) The C P Government will issue a communique 
to the effect that there was no intention on the pait of the Government 
to attribute any ulterior motive to women of Chimm geneially and that 
Government attaches and has alwa 5 's attached gieatest impoitance to 
maintenance of discipline among the military and police engaged in 
restoration of order and consideis that lespeet for honour of noinen 
and their protection from molestation is and shall be the first essential 
of good disciplme (2) The ban on Piess relating to Chimin and Bhan- 
sah affairs will be removed (3) The communique or Press Note etc , 
would simultaneously appear in the press vith the letteis (4) I 
undeistand that there v ill be no restrictions to visitors to Chimur now but 
if there is any, they will be removed I am in a position to assure you 
that the Hon I\Ir M S Aney will join you m youi visit to Chimui 
and meet people and Government will not place any lestrictions If 
you so desire I have no objection to go with you Yours has been a 
tremendous sacrifice but in view of the above I vould request jmu to 
break yom heroic fast 

Yours sinceielj% 

(Sd ) Dr Khare 


Prom Professor Bhansah to Dr Khaie ■ — 

“ Dear Kliare, Many thanks for your letter and youi efloits I am 
glad to find that Government are willing to issue a communique as sug- 
gested by you and remove the ban on the press as regaids Chimur news 
and the restrictions on visitors to Chimur I am also glad that Mr M S 
Aney will be kind enough to come with me to Chimur and meet the people 
of the village and thus concede my request to him , as a man devoted 
to religious life, I have always felt that molestation of even a single 
woman is a crime, not only against societj'' but against God Now it has 
been given to me to communicate this feeling to others, may be, ina veiy 
small measure — I am, therefore, beholden to God that He made me the 
instrument of awakening conscience on so vital a question as the honoui 
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that tlie Deputation %vould read tlieir statement and the Viceroy, Ins reply. 
That is to say, no discussion A\ould be allowed In view of this unexpected 
limitation made known at the last moment, the Deputation excused itself 
from personal attendance and infoimcd the Viceroy accordingly And the 
Viceroy made his reply on April, 1 I\Ir Amery later said that the Deputation 
was agreed to on this condition but ]\Ir K M jMunshi who \\as m touch with 
the progress of events stated m the Press that they got the earliest intimation 
of the procedme onl}* on the 29 th March 

Replying to the Leaders’ Memorandum the Viceroy said — 

“ I have already pointed out that neither from Mr Gandhi nor from 
the Congress is there nor has there been, an\ suggestion of a change of mind 
or heart They had the opportunity and hai c the opportumtv still to aban- 
don that policy With everj' lespcct for yoiu good intentions and your 
anxiety to see a happy solution, I cannot agree to gi\ e special facilities such 
as you ask for conhict vith ^Ir Gandhi and the Congiess leaders vhile 
conditions remain as I ha\ c described them 

If, on the other hand, Mr Gandhi is prepared to repudiate in full the 
Congress Resolution of last August, to condemn cqu.illy those mcitcmentsto 
violence which are represented bj* his references to “ open rebellion”, his 
advice to Congress followers to “do or die” the statement that with the re- 
moval of the leaders the rank and file must judge for themselves and the like , 
if m addition he and the Congress Party are prepared to give assurances 
acceptable to Government for the future then tlie matter can be considered 
further ” 

It was thus that the efforts made by the All India Leaders to contact 
Gandhi had turned futile 

No one knew what C R had m his pocket when he raised hopes m the 
month of March, of a settlement w ith Mr Jmnah after his tw o conversatiom 
with him The hopes generally entertained on the eve of the Leaders’ Con- 
ference during the Fast were nipped m the bud by the Viceioy's refusal to 
allow the outside leaders to see Gandhi Nothing daunted, C R was 
instrumental m com^ening the later conference of All-Party Leaders on lyiarch 
10th whose request for an interview with Gandhi met with no better fate. 
The fact remains that there was some misunderstanding somewhere To 
C R , the key to the situation lay m a friendly attitude towards the Pakistan 
idea This idea was not authoritativ’’ely clothed and put into shape bj”^ 
Mr Jmnah but C R had formed eertam ideas about it At the base of it lay 
the two nations theory which he had accepted And once it was accepted^ 
he hoped the rest would follow as night, day He how'ev’’er, gave an exposi- 
tion of what he understood by Pakistan on the oceasion of the Prophet’s 
birth day celebrations on April 12 at Bangalore He reiterated his faith in 
Pakistan as the solution for the present political deadlock and emphasised 
that the Pakistan idea had vmfortunately been painted in such fearful 
colours that Hindus were unnecessarily frightened by it He further said 

“ I stand for Pakistan because I do not want that state where w^e Hindus 
and Muslims are both not honoured Let Muslims have Pakistan If we 

* Apparently, the confidence which C R ci-hibited at the time is traceable to a 
fact which was divulged to the public long afterwards, namely that he had the assent of 
Gandhi in his pocket to a formula which he had produced before him on the eve of the 
termination of the fast And being armed with Gandhi’s assent to this formula, he must 
have been hoping that he would be able to put some proposition relating to agreement 
on the Pakistan scheme The details of this subject will be studied later when we study 
the history of the events in September 1944 after Gandhi’s release 



CHAPTER XIX 
The Fast and After 

Tlie fast Avas over The img of 3ubilation m India ovei Gandhi’s suivival 
Avas only equalled if not exeelledby the roar of exultation in Britain that the 
fast proved a failiu e To India it Avas a question of life or death To Britain 
It Avas a question of sueeess or failure And the failiue that the fast v'as 
believed to have resulted in, signified to them then piide, then satisfaction, 
their unalloyed joy over the discomfiture of the enemy of Britain and of the 
Empire Hoav dare Gandhi seek to elevate his cult of non-violence ovei that 
of violence of AAdiich Britain had been the unehallenged mistress over the 
seven seas and the five continents ! Not all the appeals from the different 
corners of' the Avorld Avould melt the heart or move the mind of Chin chill 
Avho sings AA'ith Shakespeare that “ This England never did noi never shall, 
lie at the proud foot of a conqueror violent oi non- violent ” Not all the 
pious opimon of ecclesiastical dignitaries and Churchmen, scholais and savants, 
authors and journalists, poets and philosopheis. Captains of Tiade and Colo- 
nels of Industry, Professois and Principals, students and staff of Colleges 
Ex-Premieis and Ex-Ministers, Vice Chancellors of UniA'^ersities and Pro- 
, Chancellors, Peers of the Realm, Baronets and Knights, Titled Aristocrats 
and Trusted Moderates, Generals and Field Marshalls, Avould shake Britain’s 
resolve to teach tlus dependency a much needed lesson that it should not A^en- 
ture to raise its head before the mighty Empire on Avhich the srm never sets 
The pride of Britain may have moimted miles high, but the cause of India has 
spread over the Avoild-and engendered interest, enthusiasm and a spirit of 
co-opeiation in the avo Id’s four corners Ho you estimate the effect of the 
fast by the footrule and the measure tape of resignations of the tAvo Advocates- 
General, the tAVO Gov’ernment pleaders, a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and the tliree members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council or do you measure 
its efficac}'^ by the moral reactions and the spiritual searchings of Avhole nations 
in the tAvo hemispheres of the Avorld ^ To king Ravana Avith his ten heads 
and tAventy arms, his Vedic lore and Shiva Bhakti, Shri Rama AA^as as the 
dust under his feet but violence beat violence into submission In a more 
advanced age, Hiranya Kashyapa, the devotee of Shiva, aa ho cast his son into 
flames, thrcAV him into rivers, flung him undei the feet of elephants, and 
tortured lum Avith scorpions and snakes, all because he Avorshipped Vishnu, 
had to give Avay before the faith of his son aa'Iio bore the sorroAAS and sufferings 
Avith piety and devotion, Avithout anger or malice, casting off all thought of 
vengeance or vendetta It Avas a clear case of overcoming violence Avitli 
non-violence, hatred Avith love, darkness Avrth light and death AAoth life 
The AA^heels of God grind sIoav but grind sure and greater empires than those 
of to-day have in the past become subjects of researches in archaeology 

What Av^as "wrong Avith the fast, that people should have gloried ov®^ 
failure ? Would the same critics have preferred a display of violence for the 
assertion of the national claim, for the realization of the national pmpose 
Themselves, the upholders of violence, the empire-builders of to-day condemn 
non-violence-the very non-violence AAdiich they liaA^e conceded in Pacts and 
Agreements Avhen directed to smaller end, such as agrarian redress la 
really AA^as objected to was the larger purpose of freedom, the higher claim ot 

* See Vol I (History of the Congress) Appendix— The Gandhi-IiAAin Pact 
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to disctiss the principle and polic}’- of Pakistan So far Mr Jinnah had not 
said a ^sord about the meaning and scope of the intended Pakistan beyond 
repealing the ■\\ord Leave that alone but -where did he refer to ‘ Gandhi 
iMthdrawing the Bombay Resolution and pio-vmg his change of heart ’ The 
mighty Biitish Government calls for a change of heart in Gandhi and the 
mightier i\Ir Jinnah repeats it The vindictive British Government de- 
mands “ the assurances and the most effective guarantees ’ and the more 
Miidictive Jinnah sa\s that m that speech he had suggested that Gandhi 
should write to him indicating that he w'as prepared to retrace his steps and 
abandon his policy and programme culminating in the Resolution of the A ICC 
111 Bombav Did he originally make such a suggestion In a court of 
- law. a lawj’cr making such a statement would be regarded as quoting out 
of records But coming to the meiits of the suggestion, why should Gandhi 
proclaim his pemtence at the slirine of the Muslim League when he could more 
easily ha\ c gone down on all fours before the Viceroy and got his freedom and 
with It his chance of meeting !Mr Jinnah at Mount Pleasant Road on the Mala- 
bar Hill, with no Government permission It is strange that this simple 
point should not have occurred to Mr Jinnah or may it be that he set him- 
self up in the position of a Super Viceroy thinking “ Viceroys may come and 
^’lceroys may go but I remain foi ever ” There is just another aspect of 
"Mr Jinnah’s letter which deserves attention He complains that Gandhfs 
Ic tier could be construed as a move on his part to embroil the Muslim League 
to come into clash with the British Government solely for the purpose of 
Iiclpmg his release so that he w'ould be free to do wliat he pleased thereafter 
Tins to be sure, was a little too ingenious WhatW'asMr Jinnah s objection “i* 
as it that the relations of the Sluslim League are so cordial wuth Govern- 
ment that it would not like to come into clash with them or would not like 
to come into clash witli the British Government solely for the 
purpose of helping his release? If it be the former, have w'e not seen 
how the !Mushm League flourished the big stick in plumping for 
Complete Independence, m forbidding the Leaguers to iorm or join 
ministries since the outbreak of the w^ar except on its own terms, in 
])re\ entmg them from joining the Defence Council and the National IVai Front 
Did it not come to violent clash with Mr Amerj' and the Viceroy at the time 
of the expansion of the Central Executive Council ’ But if it is the latter, 
! I , embroiling the League to come into clash with British Government for 
the jmrpose oi helping liis leleasc, the move on Gandhi’s part would be such 
.1 sordid trick as would be incompatible with his mental make up or moral 
f rends m life In effect Mr Jmnah-would deem this offer of Gandhi as a bait 
to Mr Jinnah thrown m the expectation that he A\ould swnllow the bait, hook 
and string and the two could sail or sink together and as the latter (sinking) 
would not be allowed bj Government whose friendship and fa^our j\Ir Jin- 
11 ih cnjo\ cd, the two would be saA cd 

Apparenth Mr Jinnah did not wish to lose the good opinion that 
Mr Anuii had of him as indicated in the answers he gave in the Commons 
,it question time on MaA ].‘3, 1013 Mr Amcrysaid — 

“ A\’'c arc all agreed that lasting solution of Hindu-i\Iuslim question 
is indisjicnsablc to India's constitutional adAance Reports of 
Mr Jinnah’s speech do not, howcAcr, indicate that m stressing the need 
for unilv he oullincd anj specific solution likely to be acceptable to 
the Hindu opinion In any case he did not associate himself A\ilh the 
kind of subAcrsiAc actiAilA for aa Inch it became necessary to intern 
Congifss Part A leaders On the coutrarj, m the sinie speech he is 
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fast and the answers to the Leaders’ Conference of Fehruaiy, 1943, duimg the 
fast and finally llie reply given to Gandhi when the lattei sought Govern- 
ment’s permission to address a letter to Mr Jmnah answeiing the latter’s 
suggestion made m his address at’ the open session of the Muslim League held 
m DcUii m ]\Iay, 1943 Let us now study these answers clu’onologically 
The earliest rcfeicnce made by jMf Amery in the House of Commons subse- 
quent to the arrests on the 9tli August vas on the 11th September, when he 
expressed the hope that “ at some not too fai distant time, Indians might be 
able to agree on a constitution, but there could be no greater mistake than 
to negotiate v ithout the slightest chance of success “ We have to await a 
Congress change of heart ’ The British Government will welcome the 
progress of any effrots to establish Indian national unity on a firm and last- 
ing basis Broadcasting on the 29Ui September, 1942 he said that a “a cons- 
titution imposed by any one clement could not live but that is precisely the 
aim which Gandhi and a liandful of associates wdio control the Congress have 
set before them ” 

Hiuring the debate on India Bill on 10th Octobei, 1942, he said — 

“ There can be no question of the Government of India entering 
into negotiation with Congress leaders, or allowing others to do so, so 
long as there is danger of recrudescence of the tioubles foi which they are 
responsible or until they have abandoned then w'hole policy to control 
India by illegal and revolutionary methods and are preparing themselves 
to come to an agreed settlement with ourselves and their fellow country- 
men There is no prospect of the appeasement of the Congress in its 
present mood and outlook That w'ould only create greater difficulties 
w'lth the i\Iuslims and otlier parties The actual problem is one of find- 
ing a constitution under which the different elements can be reconciled ” 
Apparently this was what he meant by Congress change of heart The 
question of a new' constitution was raised 

As a justification for doing nothing, Lord Simon replying to the de- 
bate in the House of Loids, quoted Mr Jmnali, who said, “ We do not w^ant 
under the stress of w'ar emergency to be stampeded into forming a Provisional 
Government w'hicli would be of such a character and composition as would 
militate or jirejudicc against the Muslim demand for Pakistan 

October 22, 1912 Ee Viceroy’s refusal to allow Di* S P Mukerjee 
to see Gandhi, jMr Amery said “ I am not prepaied in the present circum- 
stances to peimit intervieivs wuth Congress Leaders ” 

Novembei 26 “ The detained Indian leaders are permitted to coi- 

respond only wuth members of families and on domestic matteis Whether 
public declaiation by them could be peimitted depends on its character 
Whether members of Parliament can correspond with them depends upon 
the discretion of Government of India ” 

“ The present Emopcan members of the Governor General’s Council 
w^ere being retained merely because of the difficulty in finding suitable 
Indians for the posts ” 

October 20 Mr Amery demed in a broadcast to America the alle- 
gations that Cripps had offered India an immediate National Government 
but was overruled from London ” 

October 21 Amery said that Churchill did not refuse the right to 
India to be included in the Atlantic Charter and stated that British policy 
towards India w^as in harmony with Article 3 of the Charter and the principle 
was laid down 25 years ago ” 
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India must be perpetuated in the Ksl resort by the aimed mi;?ht of Grcii 
Britam Jinnah s present pohev is to seek an alliance ivith the British 

Goiernmcnt for the permanent division of India and not to (mbroil himself 
•with the authorities If this is clearly prasped tlicrc is hllle difRculty m 
understanding vlij Mr Jinnah’s somewhat theatrical attitudes are treated 
with such indulgence in liigh quarters m Isngland The folly of quarrellinp 
w ith the British Government must be resci \ cd for his opponents and the longer 
the quarrel lasts the less dissatisfied mil Mr Jinnah be IMi.it is howeirr, 
surprising is that some prominent men outside ’Mr Jinnah s fold should look 
to him for succour in their distress In their helplessness thc\ pcrluips fondh 
im.agine that bv setting up 3Ir Jmn.ah as a kind of pohlic-al deity and offering 
humble pravers they will secure sahalion for their countri IIa\e they so 
easily forgotten his antecedents lus present polic\ .and his future ambitions’ 
Their pitiful apjieals w ill further inflame his \ .mity He cannot be appeased 
He h.as laid domi lus incxor.able terms Accept Pakistan and do not ask 
what it means That is a secret which c.in on!} be diMiIgcd after the prin- 
ciple has been acepted and has rccci\ cd a British gu.arantcc 

“ l\Ir Jiimah howc\cr forgets that over 230 million people including 
some of the most powerful Indian States, will nc\cr agree to an undefined 
partition of their counlr) at his bidding The} arc not unduh depressed or 
dismayed by the formation of fi\e ^lushm League ministries sworn to dutiful 
obedience to lus behests They h.avc not } ct forgotten how to face adversil} 
with unflinching courage and fortitude * 3Ir Jinnah has had his day of 
deliverance and fortitude Fortune may }ct bring dclnerancc to others 
whom he now' despises In the estimation of many the stoutest i)rotcction 
against external aggression and mtern.al disruption lies m securing adequate 
representation in tlie armed forces of tlic country The war has tlirown wide 
open the door of recruitment Both wisdom and safetv enjoin that the 
fullest use be made of this opportunity , the policy of submitting appeals 
and epistles to Mr Jinnah should be fortliwith abandoned. 

“However much people m India ma}' shake their heads o\ erJIr Jinnah s 
latest statement it is almost certain that it will receive the honour and 
digiuty of bemg quoted with approval by Mr Amery m the House of Com- 
mons 

“ Let us not grudge Mr Jinnah these transmarine fights from so 
distingiushed a personage ” 

Almost the first attack on Government was the Daren’s comment dated 
2Sth jMay “ Is it tlie policy of the Government of India not to do a thing 
and at the same time stand m tlie -way of others attempting anything 

Jlr Jinnah, m the course of his Presidential Address at Delhi had said, 
as has been already pointed out that if he w ere running the Government of 
the countr}% he would certainly put in prison Gandhi and his followers 
and colleagues, for orgamzing a mass movement of disorder 

We rub our eyes and ask whether it is the same Mohammad Ah Jinnali 
who twenty-one years ago spoke in a different tone altogether For 
look at the following archaeological find which w as unearthed by Mr A X 
Hajeebhov and published in the Bomhay Chiomcle M^eekl}’^ of June 27 
(1943)— ‘ 

“ Every responsible citizen in India must look upon tlie present 
position as thoroughl}’" unjustifiable The Government have justified 
the present measures on the ground that Law' and Order must be main- 
tained to which no exception can be taken But it is not possible to 
maintain Law and Order either by force or by statutes When it is a 
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Mr Amerj!- and the Viceroy say they are not prepared to allow men like the 
i\ietropohtan of Calcutta, Mr William Philips of America and Dr Shyama 
Prasad MukJierjee who was then the Minister of Finance in Bengal to meet 
Gandhi Nor aic the detained leaders alloAved to correspond with membeis 
of Parliament though they can, it was said, make statements recanting their 
policy and regretmg their conduct In November 1942, Mi Amery went 
one better Let Independence be a mere vision, let Dominion Status be a 
distant ideal, let National Government in the War time be out of the question 
There remained only the Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Coimcil 
But Amery said “ There are no suitable peisons found for holding the 
portfolioes of Home, Finance and War ” And it has been authoritatively 
denied by IMr Amery that Cripps %vas ever commissioned to form the National 
Government in India On the Atlantic Charter, Amery said that Britain 
had anticipated clause 3 of the document twenty-five years ago, apparentlj^ 
25 years before Roosevelt dreamt of it And yet, in April 1943, he says 
“ efforts of Indian political leaders to find an agreement will be welcomed ” 
Agreement bet%veen whom pray i Between the Congress and the League 
and the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikhs ? But how can avenues to agree- 
ment be explored when one of the parties to agree is behind piison bars and 
prevented all access to representatives of other groups for negotiation and 
adjustment ’ This is the real deadlock which the nation had to face In 
the same speech in which IMr Amerj’- on 31st Maich, 1943, demanded assu- 
rances and guarantees for the Congress he made uncomplimentary reference 
to Gandhi 

On March 30, 1943, opening the Commons debate on the situation in 
India, the Secretary of State for India, Mr Amery regretted that three members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive had “ allowed themselves to be swayed by the 
emotional crisis” of Gandhi’s fast but “ their places will be filled in the near 
future by no less capable Indian public men There is no going back upon 
the expansion of the Council which one of the resigning members, Mr Aney 
has described as an outstanding reform ” Concerning the forthcoming non- 
party deputation to the Viceroy, Mr Amerj’- said that the leckless and de- 
featist action of last year made it difficult, indeed dangerous, to consider anj’- 
concessions for Gandhi in the absence of the “ most explicit assurance and 
effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude among those who have 
brought so much imhappiness upon India and might still endanger the entire 
Allied cause in those future operations which must be based on India There 
IS no sign of any such change in Mr Gandhi ” 

A passing reference has been made in the seetion headed “ Reaction in 
Britain” to Mr Amery’s comparison of Gandhi to Father Joseph, in his 
speech in the House of Commons delivered m April, 1943 while dealing 
with the India Bill Says Mr Amery 

“Many members have no doubt read the recent book Grey 
Eminence in which Aldous Huxley describes the combination in one 
person. Father Joseph du Tremblajq of a devout mystie with an un- 
scrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal Richheu to keep 
Europe distracted by a generation of disastrous war It is enough for 
me to say that Mr Gandhi’s peculiar appeal to the Hindu veneration for 
the ascetic helped to make him the unquestioned Dictator, a permanent 
Super President to use Pandit Nehru’s expression of by far the largest, 
the best financed and most rigidly drilled party organization in India ” 

lie— Vol ir— 32 
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m the Central Assembly which fell vacant by the deeply lamented demise of 
Mr Satyamurti -ttould be contested by the President of the South India 
branch of the l^Iaha Sabha who \\as also a Vice-President of the All-India 
Sabha 

No such candidate was forthcoming But the Maha Sabha had its plans of 
combination with the League to form ministries uhile its hostility to the Lea- 
gue was ever so pronounced The Hindu Maha Sabha reduced itself to the 
position of the “ Hindu Edition of the League” as vas well said at the time 
and uas abusing the Congress in season and out of season as yielding to the 
League demands, while all the tunc it had been trying to share the booty 
with the League, in the absence of those people vhom the Electorate had 
returned as its true representatives m the Legislature It is noteworthy 
that the Hindu Sabha ministers of Smd remained passive spectators to the 
passing of a resolution in favour of Pakistan by the Sind Legislature, and 
contented themselves with a protest which remained impotent and unim- 
pressive Did the Sabha cv'cn consider what the position of its ministers 
would or should be as the League Ministers went on conducting a tearing 
raging propaganda in favour of Pakistan ? Should they too carry on a like 
propaganda against it ’ If so, w here was joint responsibility’ If not, where 
was their much advertised antipathy to Pakistan ’ 

On August 23, 1942, in a speech m Delhi, Hon Dr Ambedkar claimed 
equality of treatment for the Depressed Classes with Jlushms It will be 
remembered how' a separate identity ivas accorded to the former by original 
Communal Award of Kamsay JlacDonald which Gandhi had got modified by 
his ‘fast unto death’ m 1932, so rc-mtcgrating them m the Hindus 

Jlr Lionel Ficldcn, a former Controller of Broadcasting in India, said at 
a crow'ded mass meeting in London organised by the Commonwealth Party, 
on 18th March that “ If Winston Churchill w'cnt to India and saw it as it is 
now, he W'ould be a very good man to solve the problem ” 

In England all the parties met in their respective conferences in summer 
(1943) and dealt with the question of India wdiich had forced itself to the front 
as much by the commotion in India as by the Tunisian Victory and the part 
played by the 4th Indian Division 

The Labour Party’s Conference concluded m the middle of June with its 
owm sensations of competition betw'een Herbert hlorrison and Arthur Green- 
wood, its own conflicts betw'een the Communist Party seeking affiliation with 
Labour after the dissolution of the Third International and orthodox Labour 
rejecting the application But on India there was no conflict whatever 
The Conference was content to leave her w'here Labour had left her earlier 
m August 1942, and bypassing the tw'o resolutions on India introduced by 
local party delegates at the Labour Party Conference 

Amidst protests from a number of delegates against the Executive’s 
suggestions, that owing to lack of time in the closing hours of the Conference, 
there should be no further discussion (of the resolutions on India) IMr Arthur 
Greenwood suggested that resolutions should be withdrawn on “ my definite 
undertaking that we shall go to joint committee in the near future to discuss 
the matter in the light of the Executive Committee’s report ” 

The Executive’s report on India which was among the section of general 
reports passed by the conference en bloc without discussions because of pressure 
of time, stated that the Joint Committee on India consisting of India Com- 
mittee of the Par limentary Labour Party and the International sub-committee 
of the National Executive, had continued their study of the constitutional 
Indian problem and of the rejection of the Cripps’ Proposals It quoted 
the declaration on the 12th oftheprevious August, by the Party Executive and 
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was Baron d’ Maffliers but chose the life of friar “ This is a soldier’s life”, 
he WTote to his mother “ but with this difference that soldiers receive 
death for the service of men, whereas we hope for life in the service of God ” 

Richlieu became a member of the Council of State and was appointed 
minister for War and Foreign Affaiis in 1615 He was fond of supreme 
pover which appeared to be now in his gi asp Father Joseph Avas bent 
upon pursuing the crusades and liberating Gieece from Turkey, and to 
this end took the aid of the Huke of Nevers, a man Avho had his own 
ambitions and designs and Avas preparing a Navy and an Army to 
achieA’'e his purposes To Father Joseph, it appeared that Fiance Avho 
had played a chief part in earhei crusades AA^ould bring about a 
rupture of historical tradition and flouting God’s aviII if she abated her 
interest then It AA^as no longer “ God’s deeds by the French” but “ the 
deeds of the French are the deeds of God” And Father Joseph’s cult 
Avas summarised in the French lines Avhich mean “ If m order to succour thee, 
I overturn the whole Avorld, it is all too little for my Avishes, to quench the 
fires of my ardour, I must droAvn me in a sea of blood ” Grey Eminence 
(Joseph) and White Eminence (Gandhi) arc botli singulaily devoid of pride, 
the}’- both loA’’e humility and serve the poor, but the former Avas caught up in 
court intrigues and helped to promote the 30 years’ Avai and droAAned himself 
in a sea of blood The flames of his passion for crusading could only be ex- 
tinguished in a sea of others’ blood, Avhile the latter’s if ever he should have 
a bloodbath, AAOuId be a bath of his OAvn blood To compare then a war 
promoter and an unscrupulous friar, hoAvever grey may be his eminence, with 
one Avhose truthfulness Avould not keep a copy of a letter to him Avhich is 
AAithdraAAm by the AATiter and Avhose non-violence Avould lathei lay doAvn his 
oAATi life than hurt a hair on an Englishman’s head in India, is crass misre- 
presentation Father Joseph is Grey Gandhi is White Gandhi is neither 
a poAver politician nor a practising mystic Gandhi’s conception of Islam 
and its Paigambar j\Iahommcd is diammetrically opposed to Father Joseph’s 
as delmeated in his Turaad To Gandhi, IMahommed’s instruction is not Luci- 
fer in a mountain caA’^e and a chamber of horrors but Angel Gabriel descending 
from the heavens on liigh in tlie healthy atmosphere of his nativity Gandhi 
does not engage himself m patching up truce betAveen Queen mothei sand their 
sons nor does he, like Father Joseph, inAmke the hell fires on people’s heads 
to prevent them from ordering then soldiers to sack innocent toAvns Gandhi 
is not out to loosen armies in order to establish national unity like Father 
Joseph but sets himself to disbanding them m ordei to preserve national 
intergrity Gandhi has no Cardinal Richheus to elevate, and has no nervous 
abnormalities to conceal under a restraint of manner Gandhi, on the 
attainment of SAvaraj, AA’^ould be happy on the heights of the Himalayas and 
not aim at becoming “ the unofficial chief of staff for foreign affairs” as Father 
Joseph became Gandhi does not aim at poAver politics and has no thought 
of intrigues that result from the confluence of the lives of a Capuchin and a 
Cardmal 

Anyone that knoAA^s Gandhi from near, knoAvs him to be singularly free both 
from that personal ambition from Avhich Fathei Joseph also Avas free, and from 
that other ambition knoAvn as vicarious ambition Avhich is pernicious andself- 
deludmg, on behalf of a sect, nation or person Father Joseph had ambitions 
on behalf of Catholicism, France and Richheu, ambitions indeed “ to put it 
cynically, through Avhich he would enjoy subconsciously the pleasures of 
malice, domination and glory, Avhile retaining the conviction that he was doing 
the will of God” To Gandhi, unlike to Father Joseph, there are no tAVo 
classes of goodmen, one good according to God and another according to 
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hand -was impotent Yet to be just to sucli rare Bntisliers nlio see things 
aright we must quote tlic opinion of the working classes 

The Preston branch of the Elcclneal Trades Union passed the follow- 
ing lesolution “We ask the Government to give India her own free Go- 
vernment ” 

The Scottish Trades Union Congress demanded unanimously “ full co- 
operation with the Indian people against fascism to be enlisted b> releasing 
leaders and opening negotiations ” 

Similar vicvs were voiced by the London City and Central Branch of the 
Clerical and Admmistratn e ’Workers’ Union 

There vas undoubted unrest m Britain on the future of India Plans 
and programmes began to Ho^v m from week to week One day it is l\Ir 
Amery the inevitable and ubiquitous Secretary of State for India who pleads 
for a mutual understanding while opening an exhilution of the Indian galleries 
m London (Jimc 10th) “ Tlic much vexed problems of Indian politics to-day” 
says he, “ have after all arisen diwing the past generation and will, without 
doubt, be modified be3'ond all recognition before the next generation ” It 
is onl}' b}’- understanding the inner life of people that they could understand 
and sympathise with them and share in their life in the political field India 
must forsooth be grateful for even such small mercies Let it be marked 
that even so the problem would only be modified bej'-ond recognition, not 
solved once for all Indeed in Ulr Amerj^’s view the lapse of time was not 
destined to bring the solution any the nearer Like the mirage that recedes 
wuth the traveller s approach and finally disappears w ithout juclding those 
hfe-giving w aters that w ould quench his thirst, the nearer one sought to 
approach the Indian problem the farther it tended to recede Speaking in 
1941, Mr Amery compared the Indian problem to the mountain jieak which 
one might think W'as within his reach the higher one climbed But one 
climbed higher only to find the peak farther removed still and required a 
higher and higher ascent As often happens on the hills, that last peak may 
be only a thousand feet higher after one has climbed eight or ten thousand 
feet But Mr Amery speaking two years later, took the solution of the Indian 
problem such as might it be, one generation farther Obviously his plan w as 
to allows the deadlock to remain not merely during the pendency of the war 
but another thirty years succeeding its termination 

One may profitably read this pious and praj'^erful wish of Mr Amery 
side by side with a somewhat unusual and unexpected statement by Mrs 
Ins Poital w'ho m terms of the present generation may be described as the 
sister of I\Ir II A Butler, Jlimster of Education m Britain, and in terms of a 
past generation as the daughter of Sir Montagu Butler, Governor of C P 
She has condensed her twenty years’ experience in India into a pretty state- 
ment made m the course of her address delivered on the eve of Mr Amery’s 
speech, before the East India Association, London, wherein she said — 

“ It is better to see the betraj'^al of the best in us by individual 
British behavioui This behaviour arises partly from ignorance and bad 
manners The British as a whole never exchange ideas wuth Indians 
The diet of polo, ma-hjong and bridge is not very nourishing to ideas 
There is also the bugbear of prestige.” 

At the end of the address she was attacked outright by the elderly 
Dames of Anglo-Indian prestige and she neatly parried the attacks by the 
simple stroke of humour that- she expected the audience to consist of the 
younger generation as much as to say that the older generation was 
mcorrigible 
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back finally to all the criminal follies of high statesmanship to the satamc 
struggle for power in a world which he knew to be fable, a mere nightmarish 
illusion, to the orgies of violence and cunning, to the dreary battles of force 
and fraud, waged by two parties of madmen between v horn, as he had now 
come to perceive, theie was nothing whatevei to choose And as a reAvard 
foi turning his back upon God, they had promised to give him a led hat ” 
In Gandhi you have just the opposite of Joseph one to whom the Avorld is but 
one famil}^ one who detests wars and bloodshed, who cannot conceal his 
thoughts but IS outspoken to the point of thinking aloud before friends and 
foes alike His life is an open book His vTitings bear no two meanings ^ 
Ills spoken word is as sacied and binding as a bond His aim has been to 
awaken his country to a national consciousness He has no designs upon 
his neighbouring countiies He does not entertain Theocratic ideas Pro- 
selytization has no place in his religion Every one is fiee to ivorship his 
God in his temple, church oi mosque But the nation as a whole may not 
tamely submit to foreign rule 'Freedom foi individuals or groups m culture 
and reigion implies freedom for the whole nation as a unit in economics and 
politics It IS Avell said that bureaucrac}’^ cannot rule over a nation, one’s 
own 01 foreign, unless the people are docile India’s docility has made pos- 
sible the rule of the Biitish Bureaucracy Gandhi has broken down this 
sjnrit of docility, “ the placid and pathetic contentment” and the abject 
helplessness of the masses and the millions of India Here comes the rut 
between Gandhi and Ameiy The latter wants to consolidate the Bure- 
aucratic rule in British India and revivif}’^ the 562 Feudal Lords of the Indian 
States Prussia dominated the remaining 199 Feudal Loids of Germany 
after the Treaty of Westphalia Feeling film in the stability of British 
monarchy, j\Ii Ameiy only wants that the Indian fedual princes do not 
unite among themselves or AVith the people in the Provinces even as the 
French tried to do with Germany The French monaichy broke down and 
German unity Avas aa^cII on its Avay by the end of the 19th century But 
Richlieu and Father Joseph saAv to it that AA'hen Austria’s poAA'er over Germany 
Avas destroyed, German unity did not imply a Federated Empire but a highly 
centralized state jMr Am cry is likcAAise tending to pi event the Federal 
deA’^elopmeiit m India The result in Father Joseph’s case Avas the reverse 
of the expectations, the rise of German nationalism and the disappearance 
of French Imjieriahsm and hkcAvise in India it is the rise of Indian Nationalism 
and disappearance of Birtish Impeiahsm Mr Amery it is that is pursuing 
in the footsteps of Father Joseph and not Gandhi Gandhi’s politics are not 
poAAer politics but service politics oi “ goodness politics” in Huxley’s terms 
One may say that “Goodness politics have ncA’^er been attempted many large 
society and it may be doubtted Aidiether such an attempt if made, could ac- 
hicA'^e more than partial success so long as the majority of individuals concern- 
ed remain unable or unAvilling to trasform their personalities by the only 
method to be effectiA'^e The ait of goodness politics as opposed to PoAvei 
Politics IS the art of oigamzing on a large scale Avithout sacrificing the 
ethical values AA^hich emerge only among individuals and small groups More 
specifically it is the art of combining decentralization of Government and 
Industry, local and functional autonomy and smallness of administrative , 
units Avith enough over all elficiency to guarantee the smooth running of the 
Federated Avhole To hold such a man responsible for the disorders that he had 
ncA’^er contemplated and Avould never tolerate or condone is to forget the 
historical background of the Satyagraha Movement Neither m the Move- 
ment of 1930 nor of 1932-33 nor even of 1940-41, Avas there any outburst of 
the disorders Avitnessed in 1942-43 It is often said that Gandhi should haA'e 
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minster, Sir Richard Gregoiy, Sir Ernest Bennett, M.r , Prof. Norman 
Bentwieh and the Bishops of Birmingliarn and Bradford and some others, 
was issued on August 6lh urging a revision of the Indian policy on the 
occasion of tlie 1st anniversary of the arrest of the leaders 

A confirmed Tory, Sir Alfred Walon, pleaded that the Indians should be 
treated ns equals and ourselves as guests” and asked for the abandonment 
of the attitude of the supciiority 

The story of Biitish Impel lahsm in India is indeed a tv ice-told tale 
Biitish Imperialism is neaily lost B^it a perpetual struggle has been going 
on between Imperialism lost and Imperialism regained, Imperialism tlu-catcned 
and Imperialism retained Britain is deeply concerned to retain what she had 
gained in World AVar No I She has been openly charged by the Editors 
of Life with fighting this noild war for retaining lier empire and the only 
answer to it is that she will hold to her own and she must get the price for the 
sacrifices she makes on behalf of her Colonies Jlr. Amcry had said while he 
was Secretaiy for Colonies that it must be Britain’s lookout hereafter to send 
her better class citizens — those of the upper middle class to inhabit, to colonize 
the empire Amery and Churchill make a happy family of Imperialists 
Amery and Linlithgow’^ arc like the Siamese Twins or at any rate are like 
David and Jonathan or Ddamon and Pythias, Tlicy have two bodies but 
one spirit, they speak m two tongues but one voice What Linlithgow 
speaks on the 8th of August 1910, Amery repeats on the 14th in the House 
of Commons AAHiat Amery sa} s in the House of Commons on 31st IVIarch 
1943, Linlithgow echoes on the 1st April If the Secretary of State demands 
from Gandhi and the Congress leaders “ the most explicit assurances and the 
most effective guarantees” the Viceroy demands “withdrawal of Resolutions, 
condemnation of violence and guarantees acceptable to Government before 
they can re-enter politics Churchill, Amery and Linlithgow' make a happy 
and harmonious w'liole ” Churchill w’llls, Amery plans, Linlithgow' executes 
The spirit, the mind and the body, make the complete organism of British 
Imperialism It no longer recognizes Responsible Government The furcoat 
that suits the bleak plains of Canada and the chalky cliffs of Albion is ill-suited 
to the blazing heat of Calcutta and Delhi It was a mistake that Montagu 
had made in the annoimcement of August 1917 though it w'as not the clever 
Jew but the proud Engishman, Lord Curzon that had drafted it The 1935 
Act was passed after exploring and stopping all crannies and crevices through 
which the fresh air of freedom might escape into the Secretariat Chambers 
of New Delhi Yet the franchise w'orked out by Lord Lothian (peace be to 
his soul!) woiked havoc The sixty million voters w'ere not able to return 
Congressmen to a majority of seats, but helped to establish Congress power 
m a majority of provinces The Congress w'as dazed w'lth pow'er and went 
mad ChurchiU w'llled that Congress must be crushed, Amery planned to 
imprison Congress and keep it in prison until all vestige and trace of its 
influence and power m the provinces was wiped out The strategy was to be 
a province to province conquest like the American stiategy of Island to 
Island conquest m the Pacific against Japan By the time therefore the 
Congress might emerge from its incarceration, the spectacle that must 
meet its eye should be the ministry of the League in five provinces and coali- 
tion Mmistries of non-Congress parties in the rest of India, then the revolt of 
the Harijans, the isolation of the Sikhs and the reinstalling of the Justice 
Party in South India on the throne of power from which it had been deposed 
When thus the Indian provinces shall have been reorganised, the very name 
of the Congiess will sting in the nostrils of the masses and like the Com- 
mon prisoners that after long terms return home and find it desolate, these 
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Congress amsUcs very mucli that it could be totalitarian if only to enforce the 
observance of the two conditions It is not obligatory for even the Exe- 
cutive of the Congress to sjiin and for general membeis to weai Khaddar, 
The ExeculiNcs alone arc bound to vear hand-spun handwoven cloth se 
that their acts may give a sjmr to the dead and dying industry of Khaddar- 
Amongst the highest Executucs, tlicie have been merchants and mill-owners: 
dealing v ith foreign trade and lawyers and doctors No one is prohibited from 

joining the Congress Only mcmbcis of communal organizations are pre- 
cluded from being on Congress Executives Belief m God, practice of wor- 
ship, faith m religion aic v holly optional %\ith membeis of Congiess Major 
Attlee thinks the Congress totalitarian piobably becuasc a Central Executive 
guides the Congress Itlimstries, prods them to pass social legislation lelat- 
ing to Prohibition, Debt Relief, Tenancy Rights and Agrarian Relief Is this 
a crime m the first jears of a popular ministry But v hat piovokcd Attlee 
to make his remark is the resignation of Congress Ministries on the outbreak 
of the var He -nould have piefeired the ministries to continue carrying on 
war effort vith India herself as a slave and Cinderella of the Empire, Avith the 
food problem grovmg acute, vitli the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion carrjing on trade, vith tlic Gradv Commission’s recommendations 
shcKcd, vith currencN inflation and rise of prices, with the jicople unaimed, 
wath a scarcity of cloth throughout India, with no big indigenous industries 
allowed to sbirt, all the while the Itimisters playing the part of reciuitmg ser- 
geants, collecting money for war, imprisoning their own countrymen engaged 
in patriotic pursuits or exposure of public wiongs, and shooting ciowds w’lth 
rifles or machinc-guns 'J’hc popular ministries would not do this as re- 
jircsentmg a sclf-rcspcctmg organiz.ition lienee the deadlock Moreover, 
3Ir Amciy demanded in tliat \erv speech “ most explicit assurances and the 
most cfTcctivc guaiantces from those who had been responsible foi so much 
misery m the land before thej arc allowed once again to take part m politics, 
while the Viceroy comes on the scene anddemands withdiawalof the Bombay 
Resolution, condemnation of \ lolencc ,vnd gu.arantccs accejitablc to Govern- 
ment What m.ay they be The same that ajip.aicntly old conMcts aic 
required to furnish, iiameh security of heavy amounts of money for good 
conduct for a definite period of time, say ten years, with the second signatures 
of those wealthy mduslri.alists who li.id been dabbling m politics or financing 
Congress from behind as the Prcmici had the audacity to say > Thus as the 
time came for the implementing of the pledges and pioclamations of Sw^araj 
for India, w'hcrcin it touched the heights of Independence, Dominion Status 
within the meaning of the Westminster Act, the reserve light to secede, and 
National Government with rcscisation of war, what was the result*? — the pro- 
verbial zero, and the negative policy of repression Chaigcs of disagi cement, 
the problem of minorities, Scheduled Classes and States, above all the unwilling- 
ness of the ^Muslims to participate m or agree to a Federal Constitiition, 
have all been trotted out as msupeiabic objections to any immediate fulfilment 
Thus has ensued the deadlock oi a state of affairs m which it is impossible 
to advance or lecede It was cicatcd not by any action which the Congress 
liad taken to assert the fulfilment of the National Demand by way of Civil 
Disobedience but the very moment Ihc British involved India m the w^ai with- 
out lier know'ledge or consent That w'as the catmis belli which no self- 
respeef ing nation could put up w ith That led to a demand of a statement 
on the war aims and w'hen none was forthcoming, to lesignation of Ministries 
m October 19.39 And when this event only evoked the pi ejection of the^ 
Muslim unwillingness to accept the Fcdcial Constitution, the countei -demand 
for an agreement amongst the various paitics and groups m India and reluc- 
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Ministries 

Of the League-governed Piovinces, Bengal is the most important as it is 
the biggest province In Hecember 1941 Fazl-ul-Huq had resigned his Pre- 
miership and was called upon by the Governor to re-form his ministry In 
its reconstruction, he got rid of some League Ministers and this was not an 
event that could be lightly put up with A year and half was more than the 
necessary waiting time and much water flowed since under the new Bally 
bridge over the Hughli The war approached the eastern border of Bengal 
Fern and Chittagong became the targets of repeated bombing by the Japanese 
And the food problem brought home the hardships of war to the remotest 
corners of the countr}'^ which might never have seen a bomber or an aeroplane, 
an aircraft or a mercantile marine, a Tank or a Brenn gun, a rifle or a 
revolver, a soldier or a sepoy Apart from the progressively acute situation 
created by scarcity of foodstuff's, the Governor’s interference with the daily 
routine of Ministers’ duties went beyond the limits of tolerance The 
scandals of Midnapur atrocities and Dacca shooting demanded and deserved 
public enquir}’- and obtained piomises in that behalf from the Premier 
The Governor would not agree This internal and domestic feud reached its 
acme by the last week of November and led to the resignation of Dr Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee who is a son of the great Justice Ashutosh Mukherjee 
The son held m his own day the office of the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University once ever so ably filled by his revered father 

Nemesis was hard at work The hand^vrItmg on the wall could not be 
erased by the greatest of adventurers Fuzl-ul-Huq had no settled views 
on questions of politics, nationalism or communalism On the eve of the 
Dacca Riots in 1940-41, he had made the wildest speeches on the duty 
and opacity of the Muslims He had moved the Pakistan Resolution at the 
Lahore Confeience of the League in 1940 He was an out and out Leaguer 
for a time But early in Febiuary 1942 he changed his position and m a 
controveisy he had entered into in the Bengal press he declared that the 
League scheme could not be applied to Bengal and reinterpreted the Lahore 
Resolution Sir. Huq who was an ardent Muslim Leaguei was seeking to 
"wiiggle himself out of that situation Between these two points of time, 
he had exposed himself to disciplinary action at the hands of the League 
and early in 1942 sought le-admission in the League 

From the termination of this mteilude, Blr Huq’s position became 
one of dubiety as Premier Attacks from outside as well as certain legitimate 
steps in administration he took as Piemier precipitated the crisis of December 
1942 For one thing the attacks on his administration by the League Party 
became fierce Yet he maintained his ground and was able to sustain his 
majority ivhich though it somewhat became attenuated, stood at a clear 150 
and 100 in an Assembly of 250 The European Wing joined hands with the 
League and hastened the crisis On the top of this came the conflict with 
Government on more than one point, namely, his statement on the food 
problem, his direct answei in the Assembly that at one place the machine- 
gun vas fired on innocent labourers ^\o^kmg on the Railway line, and his 
promise of enquiry into the Dacca shooting and Slidnapm horrors 
jMt Huq was between two fires m February 1943 He w^as not able to 
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^^as largely insiiumental m persuading Gandhi to suspend the Individual 
Civil Disobedience Movement m November, 1941 and the Bardoh Resolution 
A\as the lesult From that day up to the Allahabad meeting, he 
could not see eye to eye ivith Gandhi At Allahabad, he took such a 
stiong view of his own that he felt it right to resign his membership 
of the Working Committee and latei in the second ^veek of July, he felt 
called upon to sever his connection with the Congiess so that in Bombay 
he vlis not present in August 1942 But C R is a lestless and active per- 
sonahtj’ and was not the peison to sulk and retne into his tent He lelt 
at his duty to speak out his mind and on the day ot the ariest of Gandhi, in 
a biief statement he poured out his heart on the policy adopted by the 
Congress and the Government And earlier he had tiled to dissuade Gandhi 
fiom the couise he vas recommending to the Working Committee by VTitmg 
to him on the eve of the Bombay Meeting 

Almost all methods of approach hitherto adopted eithei failed oi proved 
oiboitive The Indian Press lemamed impotent for much good, with all its 
vdiement espousal of the Congress cause Progiessive opinion in Biitam 
proved but a cry m the vilderness American public opinion knocked its 
head against the rock of a neiv Anglo-American Alliance But human 
jiatiu’c ardently strives for a solution of life’s difficulties Politics like Nature 
abhors vacuum Into that vacuum the All- India leaders of India rushed 
Since the war began they had met already on tivo occasions and resolved 
to make then third and perhaps last attempt to use their influence with 
Government, little realizing that Government’s sustained policy is to use up 
the [Moderates and tlrrow them out much as people suck the 3Uice of the sugar- 
cane and eschew the refuse Nevertheless, taking couiagc m both hands, the 
All- India Leaders met on the 9th Maich and created an episode full of interest 
aind instruction 

The All-India Leaders’ Conference issued the following statement — 

“ ^Ve are of opinion that the deplorable events of the last few 
months require a reconsideration of their policy both by the Govermnent 
and the Congress The recent talks which some of us have had with Gandhij i 
lead us to believe that a move foi leconcihation at the present junctuie 
will bear fxuit It is our conviction that if Gandhiji is set at liberty 
he will do his best to give guidance and assistance in the solution of the 
internal deadlock and that there need be no fear that theie would be any 
danger to the successful prosecution of the war The Viceioy may 
be approached on our behalf to permit a few lepresentatiA^s to meet 
Gandhiji to authoritatively asceitam his reaction to the lecent events 
and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation ” 

The statement was signed by 35 leaders, including Sii Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, BIr BI R Jayakar, BIr IBhulabhai Desai, BIi C Rajagopalachari 
and Sir Jagdish Prasad 

BIr Amery m reply to a question regarding the Bombay Resolution said 
on 11th March “I fully appreciate the charactei of the Bombay Conference” 
and jiromised to give a further reply in a week It was ardently hoped that 
the necessary permission would be forthcoming But in its place came a 
lengthy negative reply from the Viceroy in April 

It was arranged that a deputation should wait upon the Viceroy Pie 
-agieed to leceive lour repiesentatives on the 1st April and asked for a memo- 
landuniin addition to the statement presented by the Committee This was 
Iiromptlj’ sent and the deputation was informed that the procedure would be 
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In the new Govcinincnt tlicre were IS Jlmisters and 17 Parliamentary 
Secretaries and Wlnps at fabulous latcs of pay 

The “ crimes and misdemeanours” of as Inch Jlr. Fazlul Huq could have 
been held guilty by the Gos’'ernor of Bengal may for a belter understanding 
of the situation m Bengal resulting m his forced resignation of Premiership 
be conveniently and usefuU)'^ summan/ed here 

(1) His passing a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Assembly in 
favour of the release of Gandhi and an early sctllcnicnl of the deadlock 

(2) Ills im'^cstigation into the Dacca incident and promise of an enquiry 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly into the c\cnts m Dacca as veil as 

(3) the happenings m Midnapore , 

(4) and perhaps also liis vacillating policy vith respect to the l\Iuslim 
League 

]\Ir Huq accused the GoAcrnor of Bengal of gross breach of faith by 
narrating the inside story of his resignation at Go\crnmcnt House to a 
mammotli meeting in Calcutta 

The scene of the most cvciting chapter of this noAcl, A\as Government 
House It Avas about 7 o’clock m the cA^cning on IVIarch 28 A\hen l^Ir Fazlul 
Huq receiA’^ed a summon from GoA'crnment House that the GoA'crnor aa anted 
to see him. Jlr Huq Aias then engaged in conA'crsation AAith his colleagues 
hoAA' to face the no-confidcncc motion that the Muslim League Party aa anted 
to bring against the Cabinet It aaus clear to Mr Huq tliat m the CA'^ent of 
any such no-confidence motion he AAould AAin by a margin of at least 27 votes 

On receipt of the summon Mr Huq A\cnt to Government House at about 
7-30 p sr He Aias taken to a chamber at a quiet corner of Government 
House The doors of the chamber were closed Inside aaus the Governor, 
klr Williams, His Excellency’s Secretary, and Mr Huq There Avas no other 
person present Mr Huq aa as in cheerful mood as he aa as sure that lie Avould 
be able to defeat anj'' no-confidence motion b}'' a comfortable majority 

After some casual talks, the GoA'crnor asked him to resign It came to 
Mr Huq as a shock of surprise. He asked His Excellency AAhy he should 
resign Mr Huq pointed out that he commanded the confidence of an 
effective majority of the Legislature 

The GoA'^einor replied that the speech delivered by I\Ir Huq m the 
House that he (Mr Huq) aa as prepared to resign for the formation of an All- 
Parties Cabinet AAas tantamount to his resignation 

Mr Huq ansAvered that he Avas prepared to resign ifthe Governor thought 
that His Excellency AA'as in a position to form an All-Parties Cabinet 
What Mr Huq meant AA'hen he stated that he AA'as prepared to resign for the 
formation of an All-Parties Cabinet AA'as that if his remaining m the office 
was in any AA'ay an obstacle to the formation of such an All-Parties cabinet, he 
Avould resign the moment such a Cabinet would be formed Sir Huq also 
emphasised that he AA'as prepared to resign if tlie Governor felt that His 
Excellency AA'as in a position to form an All-Parties Cabinet IVIr Huq also 
pointed out that the possibility of the formation of any such Cabinet at the 
present moment Avas not m sight Therefore the question of l\Ir Huq’s 
resignation did not arise 

The Governor in repty, admitted that there was no such Ministry in 
sight But unless Mr Huq tendered his resignation the Governor could not 
call the Party Leaders with a AueAV to form such a Cabinet Therefore, it Avas 
necessary that Mr Huq should resign The Governor assured Mr Huq that 
he would not use the resignation letter unless it was absolutely necessary 
It would remain as a document just for the purpose of showing it to Party 
Leaders if necessary 
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agree then our eountry will be saved If the British raise further diffieulties, 
we Avill overcome those difficulties I stand for Pakistan, but I do not 
think the Congress will agree to this There are flowers in the Congress 
ranks which I want to pluck but the gates are closed and I am not allowed to 
go near the Congress to plead my cause ” 

The AU-India Muslim League held its 24th Session at Delhi with 
IVIr Jmnah as President in the Easter week of 1943 He delivered a long address 
m the course of which amongst other matters, he invited Gandhi to write to 
him, and his speech was published m the Press in substance Mr Jmnah 
complained that the British Press in giving their reactions to his speech, 
based their comments and criticism on the scrappy reports sent to them 
His complaint in essence was that — 

“ The present policy of the British Government in ignoring every- 
body IS not the way to vin this war, and the sooner this fact is realised 
the better for every one If we lose this war, it will be due to the blun- 
dering policy of the British Government followed m this countiy The 
food situation, the economic position, the handling of flnance and 
currency m this country have reached the most acute state, and the com- 
placent attitude adopted m regard to these matters is bound to create 
an unparalleled danger to the total effort, which is so essential to winning 
this Avar 

“ The postion of the ]\Iushm League is that of realism, and I am 
rather surprised that neivspapers in Great Britain should have indulged 
in hackneyed phrases such as “ party tactics” and “ playing to the 
gallery” It only shoivs how badly Britain is informed about the situa- 
tion in India ” 

A full version of his speech Avas, hoAA’^eA''er, given m the Dawn, an English 
dail}’’ of Delhi, associated with Mr Jmnah himself In so far as his invitation 
to Gandhi was concerned, the following passage occurs in that full version 
which IS identical Avith the passage iiubhshed in the shorter reports, then and 
there IVIr Jmnah said 

The folloAving is the releA'^ant portion of Mr Jinnah’s Presidential Speech 
at the last session of the AJl-India Muslim League in response to which ' 
Gandhiji Avrote a letter to IVIr Jmnah Avhich the Government of India haA^e 
refused to forAvard to him 

“ Therefore the position of the Congress is exactly the same as ever 
Only It IS put m different Avords and in different language but it means Hindu 
Ra] Akhand Hindustan basis — the position AAffiich we can never accept 
Nobody Avould Avelcome it more than myself if Mr Gandhi is even noAv realh’^ 
Avilhng to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan Let me tell you that it aviU be the greatest day both for the Hin- 
dus and Mussalmans If he has made up his mind, Avhat is there to prevent 
Mr Gandhi from writing direct to me ’ (Cheers ) He is writing letters to 
the Viceroy Why does he not write to me direct Who is theie that can 
prevent' him from doing so What is the use of going to the Viceroy and 
leading deputation and carrying on correspondence Who is to prevent 
IVIr Gandhi to-day I cannot believe for a single moment strong as this 
Government may be m this country you may say anything you like against 
this Government I cannot believe that they aviII have the daring to stop 
such a leter if it is sent to me, (Loud cheers and applause ) 

“It will be a very serious thing, indeed, if such a thing is done by the 
Government But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of policy on 
the part of Mr Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu leadership ” 
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The correspondence ■^^hlcI^ Iluq read on the floor of Ihc House was of an 
amazing character That the Governor of ihc province who vas only the 
head of the Government m name, should have overruled his ministers and 
asked a Secretary to spend 20 laklis of rupees in buying nee, that he should have 
prevented boats pi} ing from the mainland to the islands round about so that 
ryots might eultivntc lands over there in accordance with traditional methods, 
that he should hav’^e demanded an explanation from the Premier for oflcring 
on the floor of the House, an enquuy into the alleged atrocities of IMidnapore 
and that he should have grown indignant over the Premier’s offer to investi- 
gate the happenings in Dacca, above all that he should hav^c sought to prevent 
the Premier from vesting Fcni near Chittagong, vhich v\as ihc scene of alleged 
outrages on women by the military, all these recalled the days of Charles II 
and George HI for which tlic least that the Governor had to get in return v\as 
an immediate icmov’-al from office and recall to England Nor did the Gov'cr- 
nor choose to tender his explanation in respect of all the allegations made 
against him by no less a personage than the Premier of his province To 
call such provinces as being under Ministers was indeed a mockery of mocke- 
iies To state further as Mr Amciy did, that i\Ir Huq’s resignation was but 
an incident in the v\orking of rcprescntativ’c institutions, w'as a iirev^arication 
if not worse The v\orst of it all was the passing of orders by the Secretariat 
off their own bat or v\ ith the apjiroval of the Governors over the head of the 
ministers In all these matters none of v\ Inch fell within the domain of the 
Governor acting in his discretion, the Governor’s conduct v\as arbitrary and 
his rule v^as personal and absolute Ev'en if any mattei was in his “dis- 
cretion” he could not forget v\hat the Joint Parliamentarv Committee 
(J P C ) had recommended namely that “ the Governor could in any event, 
and w'ould doubtless consult his ministers before his own decision was made ” 
Even if it was argued that any matter fell within the range of Governor’s 
special responsibilities, the declaration of such a lesponsibihty as the J P C 
pointed, out would m no sense defend “ a sphere from which the action of 
ministers is excluded” It was up to the Gov'ernor to signify his dissent 
from and even to act in opposition to, the ministerial advice only after 
receiving which he could so dissent or act Howdiere m the Act is it contem- 
plated that the Governor should send for and act through Secretaries over the 
head oi behind the back of ministeis It is not suggested tliat the Governoi 
has no right to see the Secretaries or heads of departments but he could do so 
only with the knowledge of the ministers klr Huq’s allegations v^hen prov'^ed 
constituted ground enough for the Governor’s recall 

The ministries in the so-called autonomous provinces during the war were 
funetioning at the will and pleasure of the Governors In Bengal in parti- 
cular, the ministry was being consulted at the discretion of the Governor and 
overridden under the stress of his judgment While the Huq Ministry was 
overthrown by a hit below the belt — for it was not a vote of no-confidence 
that overthrew it — and criticized for its many acts of commission and omis- 
sion, the Nazimuddm Ministry was tamely suffered to continue despite its 
failure to cope with those very problems — the failure to solve which had prov’^ed 
the doom of the Huq Ministry What the Governors demanded was im- 
plicit obedience from the ministry, a docile acquiescence in their personal and 
despotic rule — ministry or no ministry So long as this was forthcoming, a 
ministry was safe with the Governor, so long as the Governor was with the 
ministry, so long the majorities were with it as well Fazlul Huq’s ministry 
was docile for a time for an unconscionably long time and got on, but when the 
hmits of toleration were reached and exceeded, it broke down And Sir 
Nazimuddin’s Ministry came in Despite the fact that only 130 prisoners 
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reported to have said referring to them, ‘if it had been our own 
Government, I Mould liaA e put these people in jail in order to prevent 
a poverful organisation from letting those an anti-ivar campaign ’ 
The last part of the question, therefore, does not arise ” 

The interpellations, original and supplementary, and their ansivers show 
that Mr An'iery did not think much of the Ilmdu-Muslim action in antagonism 
to the British Go% eminent nor did IMr Jinnah seem to think of that antago- 
nism seriously as he did not m ish the League to be embroiled with the British 
Government Mr AmcryandMr Jiimah m ere playing at hide and seek The 
former affected to have forgotten all the pronouncements and circulars of the 
League against participation in m ar effort though he hinted at them when he 
said to the Earl of Wmtterton “ Certainly he has not created the same 
difficulties ’* Mr Amery is good enough to draw a veil over the past atti- 
tude of the League and sajs “ Sir Jmnah has consistently and persis- 
tently supported the var effort of the Government of India ”■* Has he 
How profoundly short are the memories of politicians t Verily like tivo augurs 
they may m'cU grin in each other s faces ! 

!Mr. Jinnah overshot his mark and before his reph’' Mas published, the 
Press in India. English and Urdu alike — in one voice condemned the action 
of Go\ ernment m treating Gandhi’s letter not merelj’' M’lth such scant cour- 
tesy but M ith such unmitigated contempt When, hoM^ever, I\Ir Jinnah came 
out Mith his reply, the public ire turned toMards the League Leader and 
certain pronounced reactions came into being Again there were the 
individual criticisms of friends like Hr Latif of Hyderabad and Hr Shaukat 
^Vnsari of Hellii in regard to the prosecution of the war “unless people 
feel, they have tlicir real voice and share in the government of the country ’ 
(What else has the Congress said from the very beginning of the Mar and in 
the Bombay Resolution ? Only it planned to put into force its sanctions ) 
But casilj the most finished, self-respecting and effective reply M'as given by 
Sir Jagdish Prasad, a retired i c s member of the Government of India m 
mIiicIi lie said — 

“ i^Ir Jinnah s statement on the Government of India’s refusal to allow 
Mahatma Gandhi to MTite to him deserves more comment than the refusal 
Itself Habitual bombast often lands l\Ir Jinnah m avdcM^ard predicaments 
In his recent oration at Helhi he tried to produce the impression that he had 
noM attained to such a degree of poMcr that the British Government could 
not risk his displeasure He invited Mahatma Gandhi to MTite to him direct 
and announced someM'hat majestically that the Government of India dale 
not stop the letter The Icttci M-^as Mutten and Mas stopped ]\Ir Jinnah, 
M'lth practised agility, noM’’ tries to get out of the difficulty by the cheap 
•device of attacking the Mritei He knoM's that he can do so M’^ith impunity 
as Gandhiji Mill not be alloM^ed an opportunity to reply 

“ Most peoiile are, hoM'ever, not so simple as to believe that it is ever 
’WortliMilule to attempt to bring Mr Jinnah m conflict MUth the British 
Government HoMcver much he may bully some of his countrymen, he 
knoMS only too m'cH that lie cannot bioMbeat the British Government He 
is shreM cd enough to realise that the partition of India cannot be brought 
about merely bj' tall talk and lesolutions He, therefore, insists that his 
Pakistan must receive a British guarantee In other words the division of 

* In a press interview in September 1042, Mr Jinnah declared in answer to a 
question put b^ an American correspondent, “The Muslim League is not supporting the 
Mar effort It is not that the Muslim League is recalcitrant or inimical but it is unable 
•to gne -nholc hcaited and enthusiastic support and co-operation 
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the same tottering position characterized both Yet while tlic late Sir John 
Herbert had Ihouglit it fair to “dismiss” Mr Huq, IVIr Casey regarded it 
as just to acclaim his support of the Nazimuddm Jlinistry He should have 
known that before the prorogation came into effect, there was a censure 
motion that very day m relation to another minister and a statement like 
the one made by Mr Casey m his message to the Speaker, proroguing the 
session, — altogether uncalled for and only literally correct, would considerably 
weigh the chances against the motions If he u anted to save further risks 
to the ministry or further ‘fatigue’ to the ministers he could have merely said 
so instead of loading the message with pronouncement on “clear majorities ” 
But one might be doing injustice unwillingly to Mr. Casey 'Whether he 
felt the Educational Bill unfair and required revision and whether he 
wanted to seek some reparations m the matter, and at the same time save 
the face of the ministrj'^ was not clear and remained to be seen in the course 
of further developments 

“The Bengal Premier’s (SirNazimuddin is quoted by thcTnlumc of Lahore 
m the leading article on 9-1-45) admission is significant He openly confessed 
at a meeting that ‘he was keeping himself m pow'cr by means which were not 
fair and had therefore to pay a heavy price for the support of the Europeans 
without which the present ministry could not exist for a day ’ ” 

The situation created m Bengal by the European group becoming the 
makew'cight on all important proceedings, creates fresh interest as it were, 
in the studj'’ of the progressive interest and of the progressive strength of the 
European element in the Indian Legislatures, from the beginning of the 20th 
century Till the Minto-Morlcy Reforms of 1909, the Europeans had but 
one seat in the Central (or Imperial) Legislative Council But under this 
Reforms Act, it had tw'o scats one for the European Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay and another for Bengal, w’hile m the Provincial Councils, special 
interests such as those of Tea Planters in Assam and Madras were represent- 
ed by Europeans This continued up to the Reforms Act of 1919 — the Mon- 
tagu Chelmsford Reforms, Under this Act, the European group which by this 
time developed into a minority group got 12 seats in the Central Assembly 
and 46 seats in the Provincial Legislature, 3 elected in the Upper (Central 
House) and 8 elected in the Central Lower House and here, in addition 
one nominated representative of the European Chamber of Commerce When 
the Muddiman Committee Avas appointed, the European community demand- 
ed additional representatives to themselves as a business body m the Central 
(Lower Legislature) Neither the Muddiman Committee nor the Lothian 
Committee on Franchise made any recommendations in this behalf And 
the further progress is showm by the folloiving table ^ 
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matter of common knowledge that intellectual and thoughtful public 
opimon IS not respected and satisfied 

“ The Non-co-operation Movement is only a symptom and expression 
of general dissatisfaction owing to the utter disregard of public opimon 
and of outstanding grievances No Government has ever succeeded m 
fighting against the people and repression will only make matter worse . 

“ It is often said that sober people should rally round the authority. 
How IS it possible for them to support and stand by the Government 
when the Government has paid no heed to what even they have urged, 
for the last nine months 

These words were written m the course of a statement Mr Jinnah had 
issued during the regime of Lord Readmg over twenty years ago in 1921-22 
However much Jlr Jinnah might protest as he did at the Press Confer- 
ence on June 4th at Karachi that he had been misunderstood and misrepresent- 
ed and misquoted by the Hindu Press, he could not so easily get away from the 
criticisms of men like Messrs Brelvi, Shaukat Ansari, Tj/r Latif of Hydera- 
bad, Rahim Baksh and Baksh Anwar All of Lahore and above all of Allama 
Inayatulla Khan Mashriqui The last of them clinched the issue that if the 
Congress agreed to Pakistan forthright, there was no further need for any 
settlement such that IVIr Jinnah had referred to in his speech Then the 
Allama asked Mr Jinnah peremptorily to stick to his original settlement, 
which no doubt spoke of the basis of Pakistan but never referred to with- 
drawal of the Bombay Resolution The Urdu Press in one voice condemned 
the Government’s attitude m regard to Gandhi’s letter and this was followed 
by a chorus of disapproval of IVIr Jinnah ’s own statementsoplacingitbeyond 
all doubt that those very friends who had been earnestly seeking to employ 
their good offices with the two parties to bring about a rapprochement, found 
themselves not only in a helpless but in an awakward and unenviable position 
Nor was there much doubt about the widely ciiculated reports that this 
attitude of wilfulness on the part of their leader deeply disturbed the minds 
of not a few of the leaders of the League itself who like any other public worker 
in India would, as realistic politicians, desire to see the end one day, of mere 
dialectics in political controversy A situation so evolved began to create 
a feeling of void in all of them and that was perhaps the only tangible result 
of the episode For the rest, the feeling in Muslim cucles had its counter- 
part in the general public that thereafter a new strategy must be pursued by 
the parties to the conflict 

The Hmdu Maha Sabha, however, pursued its own policy The spectacle 
of five or six provinces run by the League Premiers created an earnest desire 
among them that in suitable provinces they might run their own ministries at 
any rate, ministries with Maha Sabha Premiers and where that was not 
possible, coahtion ministries, formed by combination with other groups. 
A message from New Delhi stated that it was understood that the Hindu 
Mahasabha would shortly set up a parliamentary sub-committee to direct 
and control the constitutional activities of the Sabha It was further 
learnt that Dr Shyama Prasad Mukerjee would be the Chairman of the sub- 
committee This revival of interest not in elections but in the formation of 
Ministries while the Congress was in duress, sounds strange indeed not because 
it was not rooted m any intrinsic strength of the Sabha but because it was 
traceable to an unholy and an uncouth combination with the opponents of 
the Congress The sad failure of the Sabha candidates during the General 
Elections of 1937 is well known Nor has the Sabha run any of its candidates 
at the time of the bye-elections It was proclaimed at fost that the seat 
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t\vcnt3'--tlircc ^^c^c on tlic Congress side including the eight in prison But 
this sort of challenge ^\as obvioiislj'' fruitless because the Britisli Government 
and the League were jircparcd to run the stale so long as the eight in prison 
remained behind the bars. Indeed the poor strategj of the opponents of 
the Congress ^\as lliat thej' embarked upon this adventure only after their 
opponents had been locked up 

To form a minislrj’ in the Frontier Pro\ nice, the collaboration of tluee 
parties became ncccssar}’ — the Muslim League, the Hindu Malia Sabha and 
the Sildis The first vas the prodominanl party, the second under the 
leadership of llai Bahdur Jlchcrchand Khanna — a delegate to the Pacific 
Conference who had just returned from lus tour, stood out against all parti- 
cipation The third was occupjing .i doubtful position Of the tluee Sikh 
members, one died, one was a kofin) Congicssman who would not touch the 
ministry with a pan of tongs and the third was the member who ultimately 
became a minister with a talc to tell Before we studv the stor\ m detail, 
ivc shall advert to some interesting points in this connection It is worth- 
Avhile recalling here an e\cnt lef erred to bj Sir Puriishottamdas Thakordas 
as a member m the Indian Units Group He recalled a statement to the 
Avork done bj’- its represcntatiA'cs at the Round T.ablc Conference He 
and his colleagues had said then that thc> would like to state their bitter 
experience that communalism did the greatest disscTA ice to India s cause 
and appealed to all concerned for a sincere effort cA'cn at this liotu to get 
these difficulties out of Indies wa^ He quoted Mr Herbert Edwards’ 
remark published in 1S50 that the bloodless conquest of the A\ild A’alley of 
Bannu Avas accomplished not bj' shot or shell, but simply bj' balancing two 
races and tw o creeds For fear of a Sikh arnn , the Mahomedan tribes, at 
the instance of Mr Edivards had IcA’-clled 400 forts to the ground aaIucIi 
constituted the strength of theu countrj' and at the bidding of the same 
Mr Edivards, the Sikhs constructed a fortress for the Croini Thus A\as the 
valley, and for the matter of that, the Avhole of India, subjugated 

The second point is that commenting on the present Parliamentary 
developments, Dr IClian Salieb, Ex-Preniier said in a statement to the Press 
on 15-3-45 

“In order to clear the present atmosphere and let the public knoAv 
the leal truth about the present Pari lamen tar j'^ dcA'elopments m 
the N WFP I am forced to make this statement I am told 
that the House at present has been taken bj’- the GoA’-ernor as 
constituted of 42 members Noav out of these 42, 21 belong to the 
Congress Part}’^ of Aihom 8 are in jail Apart from these 21 members, 
there are other members of the House w'ho have nothing to 
do AAuth Sardar Aiuangzeb Khan’s party and Avho, I am sure, aa'iII 
speak for themseh^es But not taking into consideration anybody else 
except his OAAn part^'" hoAA can Sardar Aurangzeb Khan produce 
a majority in the present House’” 

In the middle of May 1944 an outline Avas aA'-ailable of the pact reached 
betAveen the Sikhs and Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, aaFu had undertaken to form 
a Mmistrj'^ It is interesting to note that the preliminary conversations 
leading to the present inoA'^e originated m Peshaw^ar, progressed m Delhi 
and fructified m Amritsar — headquarters of the Akali organisation Sardar 
Ajit Singh, a prospectiA’'e minister, holds one of the three Sikh seats m 
the Frontier Assembly , another seat is retained by the Congress Party , 
the third is A’^acant Thus on paper, there is not much sanction behind 
Sardar Ajit Singh, but as the deal AA'as negotiated, or at least sanctioned 
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the Trades Union Congress General Council, deprecating the Civil Disobedience 
l\Iovement and urging Government to make clear that on the abandonment of 
Civil Disobedience it would be ready to resume discussions with a view to safe- 
guardmg and implementmg the principle of Indian Self-Government The two 
resolutions were accordingly withdrawn on the assurance that the Executive 
vould open new discussion on the policy regarding India That the Exe- 
cutive of the Labour Party was still under a misapprehension that Con- 
gress had started Civil Disobedience on August 9th, 1942, was evident from 
their confirmation of their Resolution of August 12, 1942 

Let us here anticipate matters someivhat The way in which the Joint 
Committee of the Labour Conference and the Trade Union Congress transact- 
ed business relating to the Indian Deadlock, reflects little credit on the British 
Labour Party in Parliament If a similar incident had happened m India 
or any one of the colonies, they would have been branded as totalitarian (new 
style) m their outlook and unfit for democratic Government The details of 
the procedure adopted by some members of the Committee are set forth 
in the following note uhich was published m the Amnt Bazaar Painka and 
which emanated from this enterprising dailj^’s London office on Friday, 
October 15th t e , four days after Lord Wavell had left London 

“ The adjourned meeting of the Joint Committee on India of the Na- 
tional Executive of the Labour Party and its Parliamentary Committee came 
to an abrupt end on Tuesday afternoon, when it was revealed to the surprise 
of its more leftist members that some of its members without obtaining the 
Committee’s final approval had visited Lord Wavell and discussed the situa- 
tion with him in relation to India 

It may be noted that on October 5 the Committee decided to meet again 
to have an opportunity of discussing the situation in India with the Cabinet 
]\Iembers, Mr Attlee and Jlr Bevm after which it was agreed that the de- 
putation should meet Lord Wavell to submit to him their considered state- 
ment embodying the views of the Committee to resolve the Indian deadlock 

I, however, imderstand that at last after Tuesday’s meeting Jlr Ridley 
aimounced that he and some of his other colleagues (neither Mr Sorensen, 
Pi of Laski and Mr. Cove were included m it) had already seen Lord Wavell 
and discussed the situation on India with him This announcement was followed 
by angry protests from ]\Ir Cove and others against the action of I\Ii Ridley 
and his colleagues who refused to divulge to the committee the nature of the 
discussion that took place between Lord Wavell and the Labour members The 
Committee by a majority of votes decided to approve of Jlr Ridley’s action ” 

That Labour’s outlook was as Imperialistic as that of the Conservatives, 
was equally evident from the fact that the Party’s headquarters in London had 
issued circulars to members of the Party asking them ‘ to refrain from sup- 
porting the India meetings which do not follow the policy of the Labour 
Party on India ” The Labour Party still laboured under the misapprehen- 
sion or IS it that it still chose to misrepresent, — that the Congress was 
seeking all power for itself when it was demanding the transfer of Power to the 
people of India How else could it have advised the Labour members of 
Parliament “not to associate themselves with meetings advocating transfer 
of all authority to Congress ” With Labour as with the Aristocracy a 
he gets six months or even a year’s advance of the Truth and dies hard if it 
does at all 

A new feature developed in British public opinion It has often been said 
by jUst minded Englishmen when confronted with the views of the ruling 
families of England on India that the heart of England is sound It was 
often felt that the heart might be sound and the head might be clear but the 
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the five Congress candidates chosen -were three detenus some of whom were 
prevented from signing the nomination paper by the jail authorities on 
the ostensible ground that detenus were not allowed to have communication 
vnth people outside except on family affairs But better sense prevailed in 
the counsels of the Ministry and the nomination papers were duly passed 

Why of all people, the Akahs shoived a change of attitude towards minis- 
try-formation emphasising offices and so effecting a climb down from the 
higher pedestal of nationalism to the lower planes of commimahsm, is a 
mystery that passed all understanding Had they not a name to conjure 
with, a reputation to lose*!* Who could forget the brave deeds associated 
with their name and achievement, the suffering they had endured at Guruka- 
bagh, the price they had paid in the Nana Khana tragedy, the arduous 
struggle they had faced before they built up their organization on their 
broken bones and lacerated flesh? Who could forget the sense of fellowship 
with the Hindus and the Muslims which the Akalis had all along exhibited 
m the national struggle from the days of the Khilaphat Movement of 1921, 
through the dark times of the Simon Boycott, and the bursting upheaval 
of the Salt Satyagraha ( 1930-31 )? Was not Master Tara Singh 
a prisoner along with his 30,000 fellow-sufferers in 1930, that year 
and then a member of the National Flag Committee appointed at 
the Karachi Congress ? "When the colours of the Tri Colour Flag were 
reinterpreted as signifying no longer Hindu (red), Muslim (green), and 
others (white) — ^but the ideals of purity (white), prosperity (green) and aus- 
terity (saffron), he gave the warmest support to the change, — a change for 
which the Sikhs had indeed been asking since the Lahore Session m 1929 (may 
be, then with a communal outlook in common with Hindus and Muslims 
Had not the Sikhs maintained all along that they opposed communal re- 
presentation but, that if the Muslims had it — ^they too should have it, — and 
in this view had they not opposed Ramsay MacDonald’s communal deci- 
sion— wrongly known as the Communal Award tooth and nail, rvith no 
dubiety such as was imputed (though wrongly) to the phraseology of the 
Congress which neither supported nor opposed the “award” ? Had a de- 
cade of persistence by the British converted — as was indeed hoped for by 
them, even the Akahs to the cult of communahsm that they should now 
count their gains on a communal basis? How would even four high placed 
jobs advance the interests of the Sikh Community as nationalism pure and 
undefiled would, or as mukamnul azadx could ? The Akahs had all along 
plumped for full freedom and in that view and with that object, joined the 
Congress in their thousands, controlled the Punjab Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, fought the elections shoulder to shoulder with Congress candidates 
in the General Elections of 1937, on the basis of “ Congress with Akah Ticket” 
for their reserved seats Then came a change in 194)1, due as Master Tara 
Singh stated, to his personal differences ivith the President of the A I C C which 
led to his severance of his connection individually with the Congress, after 
he had suffered imprisonment in 1930 and externment from Lahore in 1937 
After all these achievements m which the Akahs showed courage, sacrifice 
and imagination, that the Panth should have lent support to Sardar Ajit 
Singh’s ministership under Gyani Kartarsingh’s leadership which Master 
Tara Singh swears he discountenanced f^om the outset, was a real tragedy. 

It will be remembered that in the North West Frontier Province after 
the advent of the Aurangzeb Khan Ministry a number of bye-elections to the 
Legislature were held and of them one was in respect to the vacancy created 
the death of a Sikh member of the Assembly For inscrutable reasons 
this bye-election was not held all with those of the Hindu and Muslim seats 
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Lord Samuel was clearer in his advocacy the very next day that Amery 
had spoken of the continuance of the Empire He advocated the formation of 
a Standing Joint Committee of Parliament to deal with colonial problems 
The time has passed/ said he, ‘ when the break-up of Empires could be re- 
garded as a step towards progress We have already 68 sovereign States and 

we should work towards more of their integration and not of their multiplica- 
tion bringing in scores of new frontiers, and the possibilities of new causes of 
quarrels ’ He ended by saying that if the 20th century dissolved the British 
Empire, probably, it would be not too much to say that the 21st century 
would have to recreate it 

While this is so, seven back bench Labour members of Parliament issued 
a declaration (June 11th) “ announcing the establishment of ‘a Council for 
the International recognition of Indian Independence’ whose avowed aim 
was to obtain a solemn guarantee from the United Nations for India in 
exercise of those rights proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter as belonging to 
aU people ” The declaration was also signed by Prof George Catlin, a 
well-known Avriter on political and constitutional affairs and former Professor 
of Politics at the Cornell University 

Labour, not the Labour Party, — ^was astir and agitated over the treat- 
ment accorded to India Over fourteen organizations submitted resolu- 
tions to be considered at the Whitsuntide Conference (June 13th) None 
of them eulogised the party leaders who were m Government and on the 
contrary censured them for their failure in finding a proper solution They 
all demanded, in one voice, a fresh start m India for negotiation, the pre- 
requisite for which they all pointed out, was the immediate release of impri- 
soned Congressmen Those sponsoring the resolutions included party organi- 
zations and branches which had consistently supported party leadership upon 
majoi issues of Foreign and domestic policies 

In the month of July 1943, various oiganisations in England including 
the India League, the Biitish Communist Party and the amalgamated En- 
gineers’ Union stiongly demanded that negotiations with the Indian leaders 
be revived and those m prison be released Messrs Lindsey Diummond 
issued a 80-page booklet containing selections from Gandhi’s writings, spee- 
ches and statements in the months before his arrest m August 1942, which 
contained no comments whatever, not even a preparatory note, for the pur- 
pose of educating the British people 

The newly formed Commonwealth Party under the leadership of Sir 
Richard Auckland, joined the other organisations interested in the solution 
of the Indian tangle It was m the first week of July that Premier Churchill 
made a speech m the Guildhall in which, dealing with India, he struck a note 
which appeared to be new in that he did not employ his usual deprecatory 
tone After expressing his preference for the expression “ the British 
Commonwealth and Empire” to describe “ the unique association of races 
built up partly by conquest, largely by consent, but mostly unconsciously 
and without design within the all embracing golden circle of the crown,” 
Sir Churchill said “ It is an overpowering influence and impulse that 
makes Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa send their manhood 
across the oceans to fight or die In the vast sub-conUnent of India which, 
we trust, will presently find full satisfaction within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the martial races and many others have thionged to the Imperial 
standard ” Presently did not mean weeks or months but years i 

Later came the British Council of Churches assuring India of its support 
to her cause An influentially signed appeal over the signatures of Prof 
Joad, Prof Harold Laski, ]\Ir Clement Davies, m p , the Archdeacon of West- 
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tion which leceives strength from the ultimatum given by Goi3inath Bardoloi^ 
Ex-Piemier and Rohini Kanta to Su Md Saadulla, the Piemier of Assam 
which vas i caddy accepted by the latter Things began to shape themselves 
aright on the eve of the release of the members of the Congress Worlang^ 
Committee on 15-6-’45 

The Punjab Ministry 

The sudden and deeply lamented demise of Sir Sikandar had created a 
new situation in the Punjab He had been steering clear of the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Maha Sabha , and by his personal popularity and 
by the tactful concessions m his views, he was maintaining an even kiel -At 
the same time he advocated a scheme of division of India into zones His 
death created a void into which Col Khizai Hyat Khan stepped in Then 
there occurred a tug of war betw^een the League forces and the forces of the 
Unionist Par ty On the one hand klr Jmnah was repremanding the Punjab 
Ministry publicly that they w^ere not true to the League He could not 
allow the Chief Minister w^ho w^as a Leaguer to form his ministry unless he 
undertook to maintain League traditions and League atmosphere and gave 
three months for trial so that the ministry might make up On the other, 
the Hindu elements of the ministry deeply resented the foisting of this new 
idea of loyalty to the League on the old understanding between them and 
their late leader Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 

As the process of ministry-formation and reformations was going on m 
one province after another, affairs m the Punjab met with a small convulsion 
which w as important not -pei se but as tlrrowing light on the general solution. 
When Mr Jmnah made his triumphal entry into Lahore and other places in 
the Punjab, he took care to see that the Punjab Ministry would prove to be 
a real League Ministry Col Khizar Hyat Khan w^as given three months’’ 
time to effect the necessary change of tone and temper Sir Chhotu Ram, 
how’^ever, revolted against the idea of calling the Punjab Ministry a League 
IWmistry and threatened to withdraw his support which was a big factor indeed 
if the coalition ministry of Sir Sikandar’s creation turned into a League 
IMimstiy Col Khizar found himself betw'^een the devil and the deep sea 
In the meantime, Major Shaukat Hyat Khan, Minister of P W D and son 
of Sir Sikandai, made a speech in Avhich he avowed his undivided liha ^ai 
(allegiance) to the Quaid-e-Azam and also expressed his unwavering 
adheience to the terms of Sikandar- Jmnah Pact which provided for a Uni- 
onist Coalition Ministry and said that this pact formed the mam background 
of his recent speeches, wRich, he pointed out, had been misinterpreted 

This statement of the Major had its immediate reaction m that a Khan 
Bahadur member of the League Executive called upon the Punjab Ministry 
to declare its undivided allegiance to the League (26-7-’43) 

Let us summarize this somewhat confusing series of events Jmnah 
gives an ultimatum of three months to the new Punjab Ministry to behave. 
Col Kliizai Hyat Khan promises to rectify matters shortly Presently, how^ever. 
Major Shaukat Hyat Khan, the eldest son of Sir Sikandar, Minister for 
P W D finds himself lost between the hovering spirit of his father watching 
his new actmties as a ministering angel and the ghost of Jmnah appearing 
efoie him by day m his thoughts and by night m his dream He makes 
linost his fkst public speech deprecating communahsm He is at once 
ulled up and he says next that he will do anything to carry out Mr Jmnah’s 
ishes This pacified Jmnah but irritated Sir Chhotu Ram Then the young 
lajor is again pulled up and he makes a third speech to the effect that wdiat- 
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exalted political prisoners must find then constituencies denuded of their 
supporters and their electorates cutting them as they pass the villages So 
did Willingdon thmk m 1934 and to his dismay found the Congress sweepmg 
the polls in the elections of the year to the Central Legislature So did Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Zetland and Mr Amery thought in 1936-37 but to their 
dismay, Congress swept the polls once again in the elections of 1937 to the 
Provincial Legislatures Elections are at any time dangerous Little was 
it expected that 60 million voters would behave so radically, that the 
Zammdars who promised to spare no effort or means in winning the elections, 
would be routed so abjectly There should not, therefore, be elections though 
SIX years in 1943 and eight in 1945 might have elapsed since the Provincial 
Elections had taken place in 1937, and eight years in 1943 and eleven m 
1945 since the elections to the Central Assembly took place in 1934 Nor 
need the Legislatures be summoned for at least six months The budgets 
are passed wherever necessary by the Advisers’ Government imder Sec- 
tion 93 It should, therefore, be easy to summon some adventurous leader and 
make him the Premier In Sind, Punjab, Bengal, Assam and North West 
Frontier, it was the League’s name that led In Orissa, a Zammdar came 
forward to lead ^^hy not the Hindu Maha Sabha m the rest of the 
provmces ? The balance of power would be restored then between the mam 
elements of India So arguing, the Bureaucracy dismissed in 1942 the Pre- 
mier of Sind from office because he had resigned his title of Khan Bahadur 
It is the pleasure of the Governor that counts, not the confidence of the Legis- 
lature Let us study the cases of Sind, Bengal and North-West Frontier and 
other provmces a little more m detail 
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3Ir. Jiimalis plans zo reorgani7e the Punjab 3Iini<;tr\'. at any rate to 
commjz the K nizar Hyat hJian 3Ijm<;Lr\ to the stnct 3Iushm League cult. 
\IrIii 3 lIy failed despite the spectacular appearance of the Premier on the 
3Iushm League platform m support of Pahi'^tan for the first tune It was 
obvious that the sLength of ^fushm opinion m the Punjab Legislatiure stood 
four square agamst the dissolution of the Umonist Party and having anj' 
’ruck with Sir Chbotu Bam and others of bis persuation and this despite the 
minimum demanded by 3Ir. Jmnah that the name or denomination of the 
mini-,a\ be changed from TTniomst to 3Iusbm League Sir Sikander had 
already laid do\ n the prmciples of co-operation with 3Ir. Jmnah Like a 
reed before a mighty flood all that one has to do is to bend before the wave 
and rise after its recession In fact the flood never ventured to enter the 
Punjab durmg Sir Sikander's time and that it chose to enter now a year 
after his death did not alter the slratgej' of the reed and did not create any 
new results \ 

True to his threat 3&. Jmnah amved duly m Lahore after the lapse of 
three months on the 20 th Apnl He was greeted with a manifesto signed bj’ 
influential Sikh Sardars declining to have any part or lot in a Government 
that saded under the colours of the 3Iushm L^gue though doubtless as a 
coahtion And shortly before there was a vast conference of Jats — ^FTmdu 
3Iushm and Sikh who swore once agam their loyalte’ to Sir Chhotu Bam ; and 
the PresidenL a k han Bahadur declared that he was a Jat first and a Jlushm 
nerf: At this composite conference, the title of Bahhar-i-Azam was conferred 
upon Sir Clihotu Bam. 

At this pomt, it may not be a digression to go mto the composition of the 
population of the Punjab and the secret of the on^ rise and success of the 
Pimjab Unionist Parl\. It may not be widely Imonu that the Jats are to 
he foimd amongst the Hindus 5lushms and Sikhs. There are certain areas 
m the Punjab U. P. and Helbi where the Jats constitute the predominant 
section of the people Indeed there was a serious proposal in 1928 to con- 
stitute a separate province called the Jat Province composed of the Herma 
Ihvision of the Punjab (Ambala Division) and the Provmce of Delhi and the 
3Ieerut Division of the U. P. The Sikhs are largeh*. ver\' largelj'. converts 
from the Jats to the Sikh faith -An equally vast percentage of the 3Ius1ims 
in the aforesaid areas are Jats by race. The Hindu Jats would he 60 
million the Alushm Jats as many and even more while the Sikhs would he 
about making an aggregate of over a crore and half of population In 1928 
there was a conference held m Dellu of which the Chairman of the Beception 
Committee was a retired District and Sessions Judge 3Id Hoosam and Sir 
Chhotu Bam was the President He stj’led the Provmce a Jat Provmce and 
the conference passed a resolution on the lines mdicated by 3Ir. Asaf Ah 
who had worked out the scheme and presented it to 3Iian Sir Fazle Hoosam 
who m reply spoke nicely about it but said ‘ not just now ' Sir Fazle 
Hoosain was a statesmen of a rare l\ pe who is not born every day He saw 
the coloor of things to come He knew how powerful was the Jat sentiment 
which easily outlined the biases of religion and province He accordmgl}' 
built up an organization open to Hindus 3Iuslims and Sikhs and built it 
up into a political part\-. Sir Sikandar inherited it and developed it 
Col Eduzar Hyat Khan Tin ana SrrSikandar's successor found mSir Chhotu 
Bam a firm supporter of the Union and a natural leader of the communitj* 
The party so budt up was in everj* sense a pohtical part}* and that is the 
party erected on foundations well and truly laid, and raised on walls broad- 
based and high and strong winch the Quaid-e-Azara sought to demolish. 
For the second time the latter went to Lahore He had firm faith in his on n 
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tolerate the encroachments by the Governoi on his powers, nor was he able to 
tell the whole truth to the House 

The statement that there was not a single day since the formation of his 
last ministry when he (l\If Fazlul Huq) did not come into conflict either with 
the Governor or with the representatives of vested interests or with per- 
manent olRcials in respect of matters of grave public importance was made by 
Blr Fazlul Huq, addressing a public meeting 

He had been to Dacca just after the shooting incident there m 
August 1942 and had heard an account of it from the political security 
prisoners 

He felt necessity of an enquny committee All parties and groups 
in the Legislature demanded an Enquiry Committee and he promised to set 
up a tribunal 

But, added IVIr Huq, the Governoi got very angry with him and asked 
him vhy he had promised to set up an Enquiry Committee 

IVIr Huq told the Governor that all parties had demanded it 

On several occasions ]\Ir Huq gave the proposed personnel of the Com- 
mittee, but the Governor did not agree, and had not to date, thought fit 
to appoint the Committee 

Referring to IMidnapure affairs, ]\Ir Huq said that he felt the need for 
enquiries into allegations made against certain permanent officials But 
His Excellency opposed his decision for a tribimal 

Mr Huq also said that the policy of removal of nee from surplus districts 
in pursuance of the denial policy was given effect to without Iris consent 

The nevs that Mr A K Fazlul Huq had resigned and his resignation had 
been accepted by the Governor came upon the House as a complete surprise 
Even the Muslim Leaguers, who had been trying hard to dislodge Mr Huq 
were not prepared for an eventuality of this surprising character Their 
leaders Sir Nazimuddm and I\Ir H S Suhrawardy were not even present 
when Mr Huq made his statement m reply to the questions put by the 
Leader of the Congress Party, Sir Kiran Sanker Roy The extent of the 
amazement of the Muslim Leaguers could be guaged from the fact that when 
they heard the news from the lips of Mr* Huq himself, they made no demons- 
tration Their allies of the European Bench were also leaderless at the time, 
only a handful being present 

It was revealed on March 30 th by I\lr Fazl-ul-Huq in the Bengal Assem- 
bly on Monday that a letter of resignation w^as ready typed at Government 
House and that the choice before him w^as either to sign the typed letter or 
get dismissed The revelation regardmg the presentation of a t3q)ed letter 
of resignation for signature at Government House to Mr Fazlul Huq was 
received in the Assembly with cries of “ shame” by the Ministerialist and 
Congress parties 

Dr N Sanyal (Official Congress Party) said “ We feel that the House 
would ,be unanimous m demanding the recalling of the Governor Sir John 
Herbert ” 

At last after 29 days’ waiting and on the morrow of Easter Friday the 
Bengal Ministry was resurrected from its grave but with a new structure and 
a new form Sir Nazimuddm who had been relieved of his duties as a 
Minister in the Cliristmas of 1941 was installed as the Premier of Bengal 
in the Easter of 1943 with six Leaguers, three representatives of the Harijans, 
two representatives of the double seceders from the Congress and one other 
!Mr Goswami and Mr Pam were originally Congress Members They seceded 

to the Forward Bloc and thence to the League Ministry section / 
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With thoughts running on some such lines, Jinnah flung his parthian shot 
while returning fiom Lahore to Delhi But he couched his thoughts, his 
agitation, his lesolve, his successes and failures, his hopes and plans m 
minatoi y terms and even in fulminating language He had coaxed and cajoled 
the Punjab bride long enough and he uould have no more nonsense He 
vould now coerce hei and that meant either that she should be broken 
in oi he must break himselt With such thoughts uppermost m his mind, 
he gave the ultimatum to the Punjab Ministiy and Punjab Legislature that 
they should make up their mind fast by the time he should be returning to 
Lahoie (on the 20th April) 

HL Jinnah’s second visit to Lahore was haralded with that beat of drums 
and blare of trumpets which precedes and later accompanies the storming 
of a citadel Liker Hitler avowing that he wanted to seize Stalingrad and 
would do it but failed in the end, Ivlr Jinnah swore that he would storm and 
seize the Unionist Party of the Punjab and bleak it once and for ever but 
the strategjr of Lt Col Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the General in charge of 
the citadel, not given to unnecessary talk but always bent on action, foiled 
the attempts of the opponent and kept the Foi t of Lahore untouched The 
fact was that he had ?tght on his side and he who has the right has the strength 
of a giant and can easily fight a legion The situation in the Punjab could 
easily be studied in relation to the several issues which are implicit therein 

(1) Was the Unionist Party right in adhering to the ticket on which its 
members had fought and won in the elections of 19379 The question can be 
answeied only in one way — z e m the affirmative, if some or even all the 
Muslim members latei joined the Muslim League, they could not throw away 
the obligations arising from the lawful wedlock A mutha wife can never 
override the claims of the mkka wife and her progeny 

(2) What then are the new obligations incurred by and binding upon 
these Muslim gentlemen as members of the League obviously the same as 
existed and operated in the case of the late Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan under 
the Sikandar- Jinnah Pact 9 

(3) Was such a pact still in force 9 Yes, so long as the elections of 
1937 did not give place to fresh elections under a fresh manifesto Then it 
Mould be time, if evei, to get over the Unionist Party 

(4) How did Captain Shaukat Hyat seek and obtain his election to 
i he Punjab Legislative Assembly 9 Virtually on a joint ticket of the Unionist 
Party and the League or “ on the Muslim League ticket under the Sikandar- 
Jinnah pact,” as the League had already enlisted the Muslun members of the 
Unionist Party as members of its own Col Khizar Hyat Khan disclosed 
the truth of joint auspices and also that Mi Jinnah issued no statement 
lending his support to Major Shaukat under such circumstances 

(5) Was the Lt -Col honouring his pledges to his colleagues in refusing 
to change his paity’s name into the Muslim League Coalition Party 9 Yes, 
there were pledges, which he was in honour bound to respect unless he chose, 
to resign, break himself and his Sluslim colleagues loose from the Unionist 
Party and realign their position under the canopy of the Muslim League 
This is what IMr Jinnah should have demanded Somehow he fought shy 
of it perhaps because it involved commitments which he (the Colonel) v. as 
not prepared for — the same that the tlnee non-Mushm Ministers had asked 
for and ivhich he evaded, namely, (*) the formation of a Muslim League 
Coalition Jlinistiy as a part of an all-India undei standing, (tz) the abandoning 
idea of Pakistan for the peiiod of the U'ai, the geogiaphicalboundanes, the 
principles lliej' are based upon and its political and constitutional implica- 
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Jlr Fazlul Huq said that he, therefore, took it that the letter of resigna- 
tion was only to induce the Opposition to agree 

The installation of the Sir Nazimuddm Ministry on the 28th April, 1943 
after an interval of 29 days was followed by a meeting of the Legislature in the 
1st week of July by which time his forces and following had had time to 
consolidate themselves Armed probably then with a clear majority. Sir 
Nazimuddm set about his business m which the passing of the Budget 
figured foiemost The problem before the House was whether the 18 items 
of the Budget passed by the Huq Ministry should be deemed to have been 
passed m spite of the break in the session and the intervention of Section 93 
for about a month or whether the budget had to be placed before the House 
de novo Objection was taken by the Opposition to the consideration of the 
continuation budget The budget is always one and indivisible It is con- 
sidered in parts or piecemeal affecting departments for the sake of convenience 
It was clearly mentioned by ]\Ir Fazl-ul- Huq on the night of the 28th March 
to the Governor that his lesignation m the midst of the Budget discussions 
would cause serious embarrassment as its consideration could not be in bioken 
parts The Governor Avould not heed the caution Sir Nazimuddm stood 
to reap the harvest on the 6th July of what the Governor had sown on the 
28th IMarch It was a short crop but a pernicious one Indeed the Governor 
himself acting under Section 93 in passing the Budget included the 18 items 
already passed by the Fazlul Huq Ministry That provided ample proof that 
the 18 items had lapsed Now came the new Premier with the theory that 
the consideration of a continuation Budget was a thoroughly constitutional 
procedure Apart from this, the amount spent during the time of the 
Governor acting under Section 93 was mdetermmated and therefore the 
balance of the Revenue and Expenditure was equally indeterminated and no 
budget could be passed for items of Revenue and Expenditure for which 
figures were not forthcoming There was no reason why Bengal could not 
provide the figures while Assam and Orissa once similarly circumstanced 
could and did provide the figures when the ministries came into office m the 
middle of a financial year All these considerations left no alternative to the 
Speaker but to refuse permission for the continuation Budget being presented 
The fact was that the Governor’s hurry to obtain Huq’s resignation brought 
about this discomfiture The Governor himself had apparently his own plan 
and purpose m adopting the attitude of hurry because after once moving 
the question of Huq’s resignation, he would naturally have been afraid that ff 
he did not take the resignation then and there, Huq might strengthen his 
position by securing a vote of confidence from the House It was true that 
already he had m close succession, definite majorities of about ten and 
fifteen, on two occasions , but a positive vote of confidence, be it, by a small 
majority, would so buttress up his position that the Governor might not easily 
be able to dislodge [him from the Premiership as indeed he had been 
wanting to do ever since Huq formed his second ministry m December 1941 
This lengthy account is given to show how arbitrarily Governors conducted 
affairs in the so-called minister provinces 

The question of the budget was but one of the two big events that 
arrested attention from the floor of the Bengal Legislatme The second big 
event was the revelations made by Fuzl-uI-Huq in regard to the meddle- 
some and overbearing conduct of the Governor of the province who had 
Ignored the Law and the Constitution and played the role of the autocrat with 
the aid and abetment of his Secretariat So early as on August 2nd, 1942, 
Mr Huq drew the attention of the Governor m language at once firm and 
dignified, and with facts challenging and unassailable, to his despotic rule 
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heacilmes the news asking whether Captain Shaukat was going to be prosecuted 
for “irregularities and injustices ” One could not but deplore the turn that 
events had taken and above all the more into which the name and reputation 
of young scion of a noble family was being dragged, leaving alone the abrupt 
termination of a career in the Cml as well as the Military 

Sialkot virtually proved the Stalingrad of Jinnah, if one place could be 
localized as against anothei It was at the Sialkot Conference that 
Mr Jinnah “ roared like a lion He called for the dismissal of the Punjab 
Governor and wanted the head of the Premier on a charger ” He promised 
too to kill and bury the Unionist Party But perhaps he had a vivid sense of 
realities How else should he have asked the Sikhs to state their terms “i* 
He assured the Sikh members of the Assembly and their Sikh Minister that 
their supporting the Muslim League Coalition Ministry would not imply their 
support of Pakistan And turning to the British, he asked m all innocence 
when he ever had said “that he was opposed to war effort? He resented the 
“ insidious tactics ” m the air “ to poison the mind of the public in England, 
Ameiica, India and elsewhere with the insinuation that the Muslim League 
is oj^posed to war efforts and the successful prosecution of the war ” 

The public, howevei, had a fairly long memory of the happenings during 
the previous three years The Sialkot Conference met at the end of April 
1944 If one studied the resolutions, statements and interviews for which 
JMr Jinnah was responsible, since the Lahore session of the League in 1940, 
one would be confronted with a series of opinions, views and attitudes which 
did not represent one consistent course of development of ideas The 
Working Committee of the League had passed an important resolution on 
the 15th and 10th of June, 1940 And a few weeks later, IVIr Jinnah told 
the Viceroy on September 26, 1940 that he was unable to help the Viceroy 
since ‘the League’s point had not been met ’ All these, we take it, were 
serious and meant to be taken so Coming to later events, it cannot be that 
either Sli Jinnah or the British Government could have forgotten how 
IMr Jinnah himself had forced Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan to resign his member- ^ 
ship of the National Defence Council set up by the Viceroy No one could 
have forgotten that the immediate cause of the break with ]\Ir Fazl-ul-Huq, 
the then Premier of Bengal was his refusal to act up to Mr Jinnah’s orders 
and resign from the Defence Council More than these two events, did not 
the League itself place a ban on Muslim League, including ministers, joining 
the Provincial War Committees ? And what about the correspondence 
between Mi Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow m which the former frankly and 
boldly told the latter that the League could not possibly co-operate with the 
war effort till Government had fully complied with the League demand of 
Pakistan No one can pretend that despite these prohibitions, inhibitions 
and injunctions, the League leaders co-operated with war effort No speaker 
of position and reputation ever made a speech supporting war effort If 
they did so, they were acting against their oivn resolutions and resolves If 
they did not do so, it could not now be asked as if m utter innocence when 
the League or Mr Jinnah was ever opposed to war effort ? 

Orissa 

Orissa was originally a Congress-majority Province When some of the 
Congiess members of the Assembly were in jail, a minority ministry was 
formed with the I\Iaharaja of Parlakimidi as Premier It was a short-lived 
ministiy but during the time of the Minority Ministry a strange meident 
happened in 1943 which is of more than passing interest In a bye-election 
to the Legislative Assembly in March 1942, a Congress candidate contested 
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were released after nearly three months of office, that the food situation 
remained much the same as m Mr Huq’s time and there was embargo on 
meetings to discuss the food problem, Sir Nazimuddm had his handsome ma- 
jority of 48 which was the eqmvalent really of the Governor’s support How 
could Congiess Ministries have functioned under such conditions ’ 

To be hoist with one’s own petard is not meiely an engineering com- 
plication but a political actuality as well In Bengal, when the Fazlul Huq 
Ministry was virtually dismissed the position of affairs was in no way pre- 
judicial to his party majority m the Legislative Assembly It was true that 
his majoiities dwindled down to 15 and 20 from figures about twice as large 
on previous occasions but he had a majority all the same The late Sir 
John Herbert, the then Governor, thought fit to relieve him and his party of 
their power and installed Sir Nazimuddm on the throne The new Premiei 
passed through a like experience in February-March of 1944 On the 15th of 
February (’44) the ministry came out of the ordeal relating to a contentious 
bill, barely with its skin and bones, having a majority of fifteen Again on 
the 1st March, there was a tie between the ministerial section and the opposi- 
tion on an important financial motion by the Finance Minister to regularize 
excess expenditure incurred over and above that sanctioned m 1941-42 and 
the ministerial xzzat was saved by the Speaker’s casting vote Reports 
were afloat that Mr Casey, the new Governor, had an inclination to form an 
All-Party Government If Sir John Herbert had himself formed an All-Party 
Government in view of Bengal’s particular conditions a part from India’s 
general proximity to war, no one would perhaps have blamed him If 
Sir Casey attempted the formation of a coalition m March 1944, it was less on 
account of the narrow majority or no majority for the Nazimuddm Ministry 
and more on account of the war conditions 

The course of events in Bengal took a sudden turn in June 1944 Mr Casey, 
the Governor, was an eye-witness to the scenes of disorder that made the 
Legislative Chamber not only a babel of tongues but a fish market Two 
things must have been clear to the Governor’s mind First, that the feeling 
against the Educational Bill was markedly antagonistic and that it was not 
a Hindu antagonism merely, but that it represented a mixed opposition 
The vote of censure against B P Pain, the Minister was defeated by 119 votes 
against 106 When analysed the figures showed 19 Europeans out of the 
119 and therefore it meant that excluding the European eleemnt, there were 
100 members in support of the ministry and 106 against That was not all 
On a further analysis the 119 members consisted of 19 Europeans, 3 Anglo- 
Indians, 4 Caste Hindus including three Hindu Ministers themselves, 80 
Muslims, 13 Harijans The Legislative Assembly had altogether 123 Muslims 
including the Speaker and if the 80 Muslims who voted for the Ministry are 
deducted, the remainder represented 42 Muslims still on the Opposition That 
is 42 out of the 106 that voted for the censure motion or 40 per cent roughly 
were Muslims These figures were telling and there were so many more 
motions of censure against ministers In politics nothing succeeds like 
success and a vote of 106 vs 119 or omitting Europeans 106 vs 100 showed 
a situation pregnant with peril So the Governor quietly exercised his powei 
of proroguing the Assembly What was his object in doing so That is a 
natural and permissible enquiry to make Mr Casey’s uncalled for state- 
ment that the ministry had a clear majority shows that His Excellency was 
a strong supporter of the Ministry and it was evident too that the mimstry 
was in the same predicament now as, if not in a worse predicament than 
the Huq Ministry during the time of Mr Casey’s predecessor — Sir John 
Herbert For the same European support, the same dwindling majorities. 
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Sir Muhammad Saadulla, to negotiate further with the leaders of opposition 
parties on some mmoi details The teims included the lelease of political 
prisoners, the withdrawal of the ban on public meetings and processions 
and a revision of the Government’s procurement and supply policy. Earlier, 
Mr Gopinath Baidoloi, ex- Premier, had made it clear to Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla that if the teims were accepted, the Congress Party would give its 
moral support to the Ministr}^ although it would not accept office Later the 
pact broke down and at the time of the Simla Conference (June 1945) it 
was hoped that a Congress Coalition Ministry would be formed 

It was obvious that in the j'^cais 1943 and 1944, the measures to solve 
the deadlock that were finding favour mth Government were directed towards 
the formation of ministries in all the provinces Once that was done, 
it would be said there was no more deadlock There were, therefore, at- 
tempts made In CP, tliej' broke on the question of the impossibility of 
forming a coalition that involved the coming together of the League Party 
with Non-Party Muslims Nor would the League agree to a Coalition m 
which the Congress and the Hindu Maha Sabha were not represented No 
serious attempt was made m C P , Behar, U P and Madras to reconstitute 
the Ministries, and the feeble efforts made by some notable personahties 
and parties, fell tlirough altogether Su Viziya who had been Minis- 
ter of Justice in the Interim Ministry (March to June 1937) depre- 
cated the idea of forming a ministry and characterized it as “ dishonest to 
attempt to form a ministry when the leaders were behind the prison bars ” 
It was a different thing altogether, he pointed out, to form a mmistxj!- before 
the Congress agreed to the idea m July, 1937 The Governor of Bombay 
said at an annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce — 

“ I shall welcome the day rvhen constitutional and representative 

Government is restored as a sign of progress and goodwill ” 

There was a move for restoring Congress Ministry and the Madias Harijan 
M L A s met for the purpose on Hecember 27, 1944 A decision to wait in 
deputation on ]\Ii Gandhi and seek his help to bring back the Congress 
Ministry into power in Madras was taken at a conference of CongiessHarijan 
M L A s of the province Harqan members of the Madras Assembly were 
present 

The Conference requested Sir Gandhi to take into consideration the 
“ woefull state of aflfaus with particular reference to Harijan interests ” 
and to permit them to form a coalition Ministry with the help of non-Harijan 
Congress M L A s The conference also resolved to abide by IVIr Gandhi’s 
advice in the matter 

Resolutions were passed expressing complete faith m Sir Gandhi’s 
leadership and praying for the speedy restoration of his health 

The conference demanded the immediate release of political prisoners, 
particularly members of the Congress Working Committee, so as to facilitate 
a solution of the political deadlock 

The views expressed at the conference were unanimous in affirming 
loyalty to the Congress and to Sir Gandhi, but were somewhat divided on the 
question of the desirability of the formation of a Ministry — Coalition or 
Congress — at the present juncture It was, however, admitted on all hands 
that the interests of the Hanjans could be safeguarded effectively only 
with the active support of the Congress and anj'- move for the formation 
of a Coalition Ministry must, therefore, have the blessings of the Congress 
non -Harijan Assembly members 
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Thus out of S7H sojils ocoupiod bv non oflicmls, a majority of which 
arc elected, the Kuropenn Comnnimtv nhioh form -OG per cent of the total 
population of India Rot 58 seals norkin^ out a percentage of 6 5 In this 
arrangement, the Bengal Legislafuc Assembly has got 80 seats who always 
determines the inning side by opcr.vtmg as a makeweight 

The Sind TanAlc 

Sind politics btc-ame n holly liquid eser since the outbreak of the war 
TIic Ministry in this small pros nice changed more often than in any other 
jiroMiiet , Bunde Ah Khan, llidasatulla. Allah Bu\, Ilidasatulla’s second 
nimistrv and his third, oh, what a sneer ssion of cluangcs during a short 
period calling to rniiid the conditions m pre-war France, rather than pre-wai 
Britain. The ghost of Allah Bu\ who was foulh murdered on the 15th May 
into, was obMOUslv hovering over the Sind Secretariat Almost simul- 
tancouslv, the Bcvcniu Mniistrr — Ga/dar had resigned The sueeess of 
Khan Bahadur.Maida Bun, a brother of the murdered Premier, in the second 
of two succiNssnc interim chetions w.as followed bj his inclusion m Sir Gulam 
Huss.nin Ilida\,atulla\ Ministry — as a measure designed to combat Mr Syed’s 
(Pre.sidcnt of the .Sind Pro\ mcial Muslim League) opposition to the Premier 
While Mr dmimh se\<rel\ rcprimaruhd Mr .Syed for his opposition to the 
Premier of his own partv whu h led to his defeat on the floor of the House — a 
defeat desjiite whu li the Prenmr did not choose to resign, — he was equally 
cNuctmg towards the Premier who, contrary to the League policy of not 
allowmga coihtion ministrv with non-Lcaguci Muslims, had taken Maula Bux 
who was not onh a non-Leaguer but anti-Lcagucr and refused to join the 
la-agut Mr Jinnairs \irlunl demand for the removal of Maula Bux boro 
fruit and the premitr resigned and reformed liis cabinet without i\Iaula Bux 
and with a noriimec of Mr .S>cd. In cfTccI, he went back on his letter to 
Mania Bux declaring that he would not ask him to join the League or resign 
the mmistirship and made it up with his whilom opponent Mr Syed. Such 
Wire the tnnds of democratic politics m Sind An unexpected sequel to 
the. mimslerial imbroglio was the sudden release on the 18th March- close 
after Khan .Saheb Abdul GafT.ir Khan’s release m the North-West Frontier 
Province, of seven leading Congressmen of .Sind and the announcement that 
the Provincial Government n commended to the Central Government, the 
relc.isc of .Shrcc .Tayaramdas Daulatram, cx-rncmbir of the Working Com- 
mittee* There was something nolcworlhy m this announcement for wathin 
less than a month previously the very Home Itleinber (Itlinistcr) whose 
signature to these releases (and recommendations) got them their freedom, 
had said on the tloor of the Smd Legislature in answer to an enquiry about 
release of Congressmen, that they were responsible for sabotage and even 
for the Hur disoiders ’ 

N. W Frontier Ministry : 

Tile next l^Iinislry to be formed under the auspiees of the League was 
that of the Frontier Province It w ns under the auspices of the League that 
its formation vs as frankly undertaken not that it had a majority, nor it had 
not, but that it was a sudden, perhaps, piccipitate step taken by the Piovm- 
cial League and the presenting of a faii accompli to the central committee 
Dr Khan Saheb who in spite of his ardent and indefatigable propaganda 
m his province remained unarrested, challenged Sardar Auiangzeb Khan, 
(the League Premier) to measure strength in tlie Assembly with the 8 Con- 
gress members released He declared that of the total strength of forty-two 
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tlie i\Imistnes therein with either Muslim Leaguers as Premiers or with 
the Premiers baptized in League waters This -was a sight far too irritating 
to the Hindu i\Iaha Sabha to be neglected It had, therefore, to be imitated 
m the remaining provinces and although the record of achievement of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha candidates had been in a sense worse than that of the 
League, 3 ’^et the plan of capturing ‘poiver’ m the Hindu-majority provinces, 
did liot appear to them chimerical altogether as it should have appeared 
inasmuch as the League had the advantage of governmental recognition 
so early as in 1937 while the Maha Sabha obtained its recognition, certificate 
and credentials only in August 1940, by a charter, as it were, signed and sealed 
by the Viceroy on the 8 th August in Simla and only ratified by 
Jlr Amery on the 14th of August in the House of Commons, as Power of 
Attorney for His Majesty the King of England and Emperor of India and 
Defender of Faith(s) The Hindu Faith met with approval of Government, 
equally wnth the Islamic Faith and received a charter to trade thereafter in 
the troubled waters of Indian politics and exploit the resources therein each 
to the detriment of the other, while the British overlords received tribute 
of loj'alty from both and enjoyed the entertainment offered by either who 
competed wnth each other to help the British to consolidate their power m 
this land. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha was frankly out for the crumbs that fell from 
llie blaster’s table wdiile the Muslim League which had incorporated Indepen- 
dence for India in its creed, allowed it to be attenuated into Independence 
ioi the Blushm Community w'lth the aid and under the aegis of the British 
Both parties began to concentrate on the formation of the ministries and 
while the League w'as marshalling its forces with the support of the Governors 
and the Governors-General, the President of the Hindu Maha Sabha started 
his campaign on the 9th of June m 1948 And that was his return gift to 
the nation v hich had presented to him a purse of about three lakhs of rupees 
obviously meant to meet future election expenses of the Hindu Sabha candi- 
dates Mr Savarkar gave his Instrument of Instructions for the formation 
of Ministries which ran as follows 

“In the Hmdu-minority provinces whenever a Jluslim Jlmistry 
seemed inevitable — ^whether it was sponsored by the Muslim League or 
othenvise— and Hindu interests could be served better by joining it, 
llie Hmdusabhaites should try as a matter of right to capture as many 
seats as possible in the Ministry and do the best they could to safe- 
guard the interest of the Hindu -minority “Coalition Ministries” says 
Jlr Savarkar, “if they are actuated by just and patnotic motives 
can be an effective process w'hich will tram us up m team work, remove the 
sense of alienation and lead to national consolidation m spite of differences 
of race or creed ” 

Laying down certain broad principles which should guide the re- 
presentatives of the Hindu Jlahasabha in the formation of such Ministries 
aMr Sa\arkcr says “They should oppose publicly every attempt on 
the part of the I\lushm Ministry to support Pakistan or the treache- 
rous principle of self-determination to secede The Provincial Hindu 
Sabhas should be left free in all other details, to agitate against any 
nnti-Hindu step on the part of the Ministry m its collective capacity 
and if the Hindu Ministers are known to have recorded their protest 
against such steps the\ should not be asked to resign from the Ministry 
Tlic hading principle which must be cmpliasiscd is that the boycott- 
ing of a Ministry altogctlier is bound to be more often than not Iiighly 
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by Master Tara Singh, the leadei, he would have the moial support of the 
Sikh community at large The understanding between Saidar Aurangzeb 
Khan and Sardar Aiit Singh is akin to the Sikandai-Baldev Singh Pactf in 
the Punjab, whereby the Sikhs were assured of certain rights for promoting 
their communal and cultural well-being Those points which could not be 
settled at Peshawar or Amritsar had been left for arbitration by ]\Ii Jinnah 
On May 13th, His Excellency the Governoi of the N W F P leceived 
Saidar Aurangzeb Khan and informed him that “with a view to his being able 
to revoke the proclamation under Section 93, His Excellency would welcome 
his (Aurangzeb Khan’s) assistance in foiming a ministry ” 

An amusing sequel to the formation of the Frontiei Ministiy was the 
mutual taunts and recrimination that followed it While Sardar Ajit Singh 
was saying that he would abide by the opinion of the Sikh Panth, his name 
was sent up on the 13th May (morning) aftei a consultation the previous 
night between Gnani Sher Singh and Amangzeb Khan , Tara Singh and the 
Guam general by sail togethei But Master Tara Smgh deplored on the 29th 
the acceptance of ministry by Sardar Ajit Singh and put it down virtually 
to Sjt Savarkar’s telegram dated 19th May to him (Tara Smgh) which says • 

“Wherever a League Ministry is inevitable and Hmdu-Sikh inter- 
ests will be served better by joining it than otheiwise, Hindus and 
Sikhs should join and transform it into a coalition ministry ” 

R B Meherchand Khanna deplored Master Tara Singh’s statement of the 
29th as being inconsistent with the happening of the 12th Master Tara Smgh 
repudiated the charge vehemently and denied he had said or done anything 
to encourage oi agree to Sardar Ajit Singh’s acceptance of Ministry One 
point, however, became clear, namely, that there was a bargain attempted by 
Ajit Smgh with Dr Khan Saheb that he would not join the Aurangzeb Khan’s 
ministry if the Sikh community was promised place m the Frontier Govern- 
ment when next the Congress should form the ministry And no answer in 
the affirmative forthcoming, the gallant Sardar joined hands with the League 
Ministry apparently on the belief that a bird in the the hand is worth half m 
bush Master Tara Smgh in the course of a statement to the Press on 
May 27th, said 

“Sardar Ajit Smgh accepted ministership in the N W F P on his 
own responsibility against my advice but I still have faith in his bona 
fides ” 

The conduct of the Sikh jMinister gave umbrage to the younger section 
of the community They found something rotten m the Akali-Muslim 
union which was deeply suspected by them The younger generation was 
m revolt and the policy of the Akalis co-opeiating with the Muslim League 
against the wishes of Nationalist India was condemned and considered as 
a “stab in the back of National foices” by the Executive of the All-India 
Sikh Young Men’s Association at its meeting held in its office under the 
presidentship of Dr. Kirpal Singh in Amristar on 18th May 

The installation of the new Ministry was followed by the holding of new 
elections for the six vacant seats, — 3 Muslim, 2 Hindu and 1 Silch Dr Khan 
Saheb, the Ex-Premier (Congress) threw out a challenge or shall we say picked 
up the gauntlet thrown out by the new Premier and the Frontier Piovincial 
Congress Committee decided to contest the seats on behalf of the Congress 
- Rai Bahadur Meherchand Khanna offered to work in close collaboiation witK 
the Congress and accordingly refrain from running candidates on behalf of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha of wluch he was the leader in the Province Amongst 

H C-Vol II— 8* 
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A siiange theory 'wn? m the nnclst of tlus duios propounded bj 
]\Ii M N Roy, — that as the Congress members of ihc I^egislalurc put thern- 
sehes outside the pale of La^\, and as those that -were free %\cr( not likely 
to cross the floor, the only course open to Go\ ernors %sas to stlecl as ministers 
real icpiescntatn es of the people, not those nlio ntic formalh elected by 
tlic polling 30 per con tot the population ho hud the franchise but those who 
could justly claim to icjircscnt the unenfranchised majorit\, namely the 
00 pel cent of the population. So nane a suggestion madeVith such nanety 
uould have possibly not been shown up in its nakedness if he had not men- 
tioned by name two organisations, the National Democratic Part}" and the 
All- India Labour Federation which, m his opinion were the two truly de- 
mocratic bodies Verily a new portrajal of democracy was being made in 
the proposition that those who liave no ^otcs arc better represented by the 
nominated elements than those who ha\c ^otcs b\ the elected elements. 
The attempts to set up mmistiies in U P , Jhliar and C P as the nc\t 
step and finally in Madras and Bombay did not liiue a smooth course 
Public opinion rapidh i cered round the Congress a icw and condemned the 
foimation of such spurious muustrKs So modcrali, so balanced and so 
cross-bench-minded an institution as the “Sersant of India Society” devoted 
its annual sitting m the 2nd week of June l')i4 to a consideration of the 
political situation, — the deadlock, the setting up of niimstrics and the 
evcr-recurrmg rigors of the Press on Ministry-formation Aihich was then 
jiendmg in the aiorcsaid fnc pro\inccs The Servant of India Society’s resolu- 
tion “condemned the attempts that were being made in certain pro\mccs 
goA'crned under Section 93 ol the Go\ermi)ent of India Act to set up minis- 
tries without parliamentary majorities which can be so set up only with the 
help of Governors and can function only in the absence of Congressmen m 
jail The ministers m such cabinets would be non-ofiicial advisers in dis- 
guise, as they would owe their position not to anv parliamentary majority 
but to the support of Government Tlic formation of such ministries would 
mislead international opinion and make it appear lliat genuine demoeratic 
government w'as functioning in the provinces The proper way of ending 
Section 93 rule is to hold general elections in the proMnees concerned 
and set up ministries in accordance A\ith the results of those elections ” 
While neutral opinion was thus pronouncing itself in indubitable terms, 
Congress opinion positn^ely and emphatically expressed itself as dead opposed 
to any connivance at or countenancing of the formation of such hotch potch 
ministries in Bihar and in C P Not all the Congress M L As w ere behind 
the prison bars Some had served out them terms, a few’ detenus were re- 
leased and a good number had not cither sought prison or not been put into 
it by Government Such Congress M L A s as AAcre outside in Bihar 
and C P AA"ere Avarned betimes that they should not act under any circum- 
stances individually but should gather and take counsel together According- 
ly the Bihar ]\I L A s met in the middle of June and declined to form a 
ministry LikeAA ise Mr ICalappa issued a statement from Nagpur declining 
to form a ministry m C P 
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Though i^ubhcly no reasons were stated, yet tiuth could be guessed readily 
enough for that very reason It turned out that, at last, the election was 
held on the 25th February, 1944, with the son of the deceased member as 
the ministerial candidate and like Major Shaukat Hyat Khan of the Punjab, 
son of the late Sir Sikander, the young Sikh had to be brought on the 
Registei anew There was much canvassing to see whether affairs could be 
smoothened by a candidate being fixed up who might be agreeable to the 
Sikh and the Congress circles but no agreement was reached and to make a 
long story short, the Congress Sikh candidate defeated his rival the ministe- 
rial (Ajit Singh’s) candidate by 81 votes The event was far reaching in its 
consequences There was a demand that Sardar Ajit Singh, the Sikh minister 
of the Aurangzeb Khan Ministry should resign and he replied by saying that 
he would do so if it was made clear to him that he lost the confidence of his 
community While this was so, the news was suddenly flashed that 
Master Tara Singh who had taken a leading part in the Sikh vs Congress 
controversy on the side of the former, resigned his Presidentship of the Guru- 
dwar Committee and the Akali Siromam I>al m answer to the demand that 
he had been too long m office, to which were added reasons of health 

The no-confidence motion against the Aurangzeb Khan Ministry was 
carried in the Frontier Assembly on March 12, 1945, by 24 votes to 18 

The month of March witnessed a notable change m Congress policy m 
India for the first time The defeat of Premier Aurangazeb Khan’s ministry 
led to the only result constitutionally speaking which could follow such 
defeats The Governor had to send for Dr Khan Saheb, the former Congress 
Premier of the Province, whose motion of no-confidence led to the fall of 
the minority ministry of Aurangzeb Khan Dr Khan Saheb was fully pre- 
pared for the situation he himself had created An embassy had visited 
Sevagram earlier and returned to Khan Saheb with a letter from Gandhi, 
the contents of which could easily be guessed Gandhi had just begun to 
formulate a new policy — in leaving things to local initiative And as 
Dr Khan Saheb revealed m an interview after he had taken office on the 
16th March, he acted on the desire of the people of his province who said 
^‘serve the people and that is your only duty” That was reported to be the 
policy formulated by Gandhi for the Frontier Province and that explained 
the action of the Congress Party which otherwise seemed to be a departure 
from the all-India policy of the Congress pursued since October, 1939 soon 
after the outbreak of the war when the mimstiies in 8 provinces tendered 
their resignations The first act of the new ministry was the release of 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan who Avas arrested on 26-10-’42 and 8 other notable 
Congiessmen and 22 other detenus including 4 M L A s one of whom Ataulla 
Saheb Avalked straight from the jail to the Secretariat to be SAvorn m as the 
Education Minister 

There was something remarkable in Amangzeb Khan’s statement that 
it did not matter whether it Avas the League Ministry or the Congress Ministry 
so long as it Avas a popular ministry as against Section 93 In adjudging the 
value of this statement, one may usefully remember Mr Jinnah’s call, on the 
resignation of Congress Ministries, for the celebration of the Day of Deliver- 
ance on Novembei 22, 1939 Here comes then in contrast to Mr Jmnah’s 
cry for deliverance, the endorsement of a kattar Leaguer of a Congress Ministry 
once again • 

The advent of Congress to poAver m the N W F Province gave birth to 
variegated reactions m the general public One question that sprang up 
readily and naturally m the public mind Avas Avhethei the “good” example 
of N W F Province would be folloAved in other Congress provinces, a ques- 
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“ Interchangeability between the statesman and the soldier passed 
for ever, I fear in the last centur}' No longer can one man 

hope to exercise both callings the both are branches of the same craft, 
the governance of men and the ordering of human affairs ” 

Here there is an additional reason — to that given by Lord Cornwallis 
why soldier Wavell should not have been appointed Viceroy And it was 
up to Cmlian Wavell to prove soldier Wavell vTong The question then was 
what would this author and biographer, this soldier and strategist, this 
hngmst that spoke to Stahn and lectured in Russia in Russian, this Field- 
Marshall vho escaped with a broken rib from Singapoie 36 hours before its 
fall to the Japanese, do to raise India from the slough of despair into which 
she had been driven by the highbrows that had ruled her all these years ’ 
Once again J\Ir Amer}’^ figured in the Commons on the Indian question 
m the last v/eek of July 43, and revealed himself and his conception of British 
democracy in true colours He declared that the Government of India 
had decided that “ in view of the circumstances of his arrest, Gandhi should 
not be afforded any opportunity of expressing or conve}ang his views to 
the pubhc either in India or in this countr}' — a declaration with which he, 
Mr Amery, uas in full agreement Mr Sorensen naturally followed up 
with the enquiry “ how can anyone in this country know what particular 
views Gandhi has regarding the present situation ” Nothing daunted, 
IVIr Amery came down and out with his reply “It is not desuable that 
they should ’ If this v as the answer vouchsafed to a member of the Com- 
mons to whom the Seeretaries of State are supposed to be responsible under 
the unwritten laws of British democracy, one can readily understand to what 
depths of degradation and degeneracy that democracy must have sunk during 
the war years Obviously Mr Amery did not think so when the corres- 
pondence relating to Gandhi’s fast and prior to it was published, when the 
booklet with profuse quotations from Gandhi’s writings and thoughts from 
April to August 1942 was published in India as well as in Britain 
Verily it is not democracy to accuse a man and repress his statement in answer, 
— let alone democraey, it is not common fairness in the w^orld’s day-to- 
day dealings 

The Central Legislature met in the last week of July and naturally 
interest was concentrated on Gandhi’s alleged correspondence with the 
Government of India Othenvise there was a growing feeling even among 
]M L A s who had assembled for the monsoon session of the Legislature that 
the House was being treated by the Government more as a petition-receiving 
body than as a legislative or seriously deliberative body The mam contri- 
butory factor to this feeling was that there was no guarantee that even when 
the Legislature was in session, the Governor-General would not resort to 
legislation by ordinance Further, aU important or controversial measures 
were to be kept out of the session Thus, even matters of serious grievance 
hke the food crisis or the South African Pegging Act were to be only generally 
reviewed on specially allotted days, so that discussions tended towards no 
conclusions There was some mirth and amusement created when Sardar 
IMangal Singh who had been released some time earlier on conditions that 
he w ould not participate or attend in any meeting of five and more, expressed 
his doubt whether his attendance at the session was in order and whether he 
would be prosecuted for speaking in the Assembly Another member — 
Kailas Behan Lai who was originally a Congress member but who crossed the 
floor stated that he had lust returned from the lail w'here he had read that 
his brother w'as declared an absconder wdule he was actually m the jail 
with himself • 
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^ver he has said, he took it, Avould be mterpieted by people as being subject 
to the basal limitation imposed by the Jmnah-Sikandai Pact This nutates 
Jinnah and he comes out with the following statement 

“ There is not the slightest doubt that immediately after the 
Sikandai-Jmnah Pact the Unionist Party in the Punjab was no moie 
Undei that Pact, a Muslim League Party was to be established m the 
Punjab Assembly and that party was subjected to the control and supei- 
^aslon of the All-India Muslim League and the Provincial Muslim League 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan has foimed a Muslim League Party ” 

As Jinnah was thus claiming for the League, the mimstiies m India 
minus that in Orissa, on July 29, the Muslim League and Mimstiies was 
the subject of a question in the House of Commons when Mr Hobbie (Labour) 
^sked which of the Provincial Governments represented a coalition of parties 
01 gioups , how many were formed exclusively by Muslim League members 
01 under its leadership , what proportion of these Ministers weie recent 
adherents of the Muslim League or other political gioups whom they claimed 
to repiesent and how many had met the Assembly concerned and sought 
■or received any expression of confidence 

IVIi Amery’s leply was 

“ All the J\Iinistries in the six provinces wherein noimal constitution 
IS functioning aie based on coalitions of parties and interests Five 
of them are headed by Ministers who belong to the Muslim League 
Except in Sind, wheie two Ministers joined the League last autumn 
I am not awaie that any of the Muslim Ministers have only recently 
joined the League I have no information that a vote of confidence 
has been mtliheld from any of these Ministries The recently formed 
Ministry m the Noith-West Frontier Province has yet to meet the Le- 
gislature ” Reuter 

This statement gave a handle to Mi Savarkar who found m ]\Ii Amery 
a saviour that protected him from the charges that he was by his policy as 
the President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, assisting the League Ministries 
The declaiation that neither he nor the League was a party to what is known 
^s the Jinnah-Sikandar Pact and that the Unionist Party was dead, was 
made by Jinnah at a three-hour conference held by him on March 20, with 
Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, including some members who were 
sitting on the Opposition Benches 

The Sikandai -Jinnah Pact had a history of its own and like all historical 
•events, had witnessed its own vicissitudes of fortune The issue raised by 
Mr Jinnah was whether the Unionist Paity continued to exist after Sir 
Sikandei had signed the Pact Whatevei might be the claim of the Unionist 
Party or the contention of the League, the fact was iriebuttable that in the 
very Pact itself, the continued existence of the Unionist Party was fully and 
expressly recognized and reiterated But one fact could not be ignored, 
that a section of the Unionist Party, namely the Muslim section thereof 
owed and rendered dual allegiance — one to the Party and the other to the 
League At the same time it must be perceived that the spheres of influence 
-and authority were distinct Su’ Sikander was to pay heed to the behests 
of the League m all-India matters while m matters provincial he vas to keep 
his own counsel and owed no allegiance to the League It was a clear 
•demarcation of jurisdictions and authority of the Unionist Party and the 
League and left no doubt whatever 
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at Guildhall shortly before the dose of the 5 car of “disorders,” as “ iliai vast 
continent xchich will presently find full satisfaction in the British Commomicalth 
of Nations ” This statement eomiri" on the lop of Loid W avcll’s pronounce- 
ments uhile Ik uas as yet Sir Arehii)ald Waved, (th.it Hie political progress 
of India uas not dcb<iricd during the war and that he oued a debt to India 
vvhich he hoped to repav ), led the optimists in India and Britain to believe 
that the new Viceroy might inaugurate an era of reconciliation. Just at 
this luncturc came the news that Sir Bamaswatni Mtuhaliai, on the eve of 
his return to India after ten months of membership of the British War 
Cabinet, stated that he would on his return to India sec Non-P.arU Leaders 
like S.apru, Jay akar and Kun^ru to enlist ‘Their eo-operation for the establish- 
ment and Indiani/ation of the ^’Icero\ s Calnnet ” 

Again it may be remembered that in the very announcement of 
Sir , 'Archibald WavclI’s appointment to the VicerovalU and of Sir Auchinleck 
as Commandcr-in-Chief, there occurred an unusual statement that an Bast- 
Asia Command would be set up and lh.it the new C -in-C , Sir Auchinleck 
would be relieved of all concern with the war in the Pacific The “setting 
up of a separate command to take eliargc of tlic strategic and operational 
control of the armed forces” v ould reduce theC -m-C ’s powers to the main- 
tenance of internal securitv , and circumscribe the functions of the Govern- 
ment of India likewise Onh they would be answerable for the recruitment 
of troops and their meibili/ation under the new Command Was this meant 
to remove the hiteh (hat broke the Cripps’ negotiations ‘i’ And as the East 
Asia Command would onh be for the duration of the war, the l.atcr .irrange- 
ments might follow new lines without any embarrassment or conflict between 
the war operations (which will have then ceased) and tlic full functions of 
the Defence Member That would still leave the question of the Viceroy 
being his own premier which was deprecated by Lord Samuel m one of the 
Lords debates The report prevalent at the time that a senioi Indian 
member of the Vieerov ’s Cabinet would be asked to preside over the 
“ Cabinet s deliberations was a poor remedy and would not convert the new 
Exccutn e Council howcv cr Indianizcd it might be, into a “Cabinet” These 
are but placeboes administered to a credulous patient to act upon his mental 
susceptibilities not even palliatncs meant to temporize the disease 

It may be of adv antage at this stage to recall the terms of the national 
d'^mand to which neither the aforesaid proposals nor the tentativ^e scheme 
of the Xon-Party Leaders’ Conference would make a near approach The 
national demand comprised the declaration by Britain of India s Independence 
and a ticatv betw een Britain and India detailing the transitional ariangements 
that must necessarily intervene between the “present” position and a wholly 
independent future This gap was to be cov^ered by a bridge erected out of a 
Provisional Gov'crnment, responsible to the people, which would bind itself 
not to hinder the war operations which would be in the charge — as then 
understood, of the C -in — C andaslatei aiTanged, of the East-Asia Command. 

The Viceroy’s speech came as a disappointment not indeed to Congress- 
men foi they had long since learnt to expect nothing inspiimg from the stolid 
and calculating personality of Loid Linlithgow, but to the people in India 
as a whole and equally to the progressive journals of Britain It was a 
barren and doleful performance It was all a wail over his own sterility — not 
unmixed wath a certain blame — this time, not vntuperative in character, of 
the parties and groups, the communities and the important elements of the 
national life of India It was well said that the speech was notable for what 
it omitted lather than what it dealt wnth A story is told of how once there 
was a cavalcade of statues of old Roman Emperors from amongst which. 
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capacity to destioy and rebuild and if that could not be done, he wanted the 
name of the paity to be changed as people would change the name of a house 
purchased or the name of a town conquered That would doubtless be 
possible if the tenants too were changed as the master had changed But 
if the same parents and the same children should continue to inhabit the 
area, the sentiment of young and old alike, of women and men equally, would 
revolt against the change of name The dispute was seemingly trivial but 
in reality fundamental Should the power behind the thione be a religious 
power or a racial force ’ Th re would be but one answer to the question 
and that was the answer the Viceroy gave when he lavished his encomiums 
on the Punjab Government for its continued and unqualified success, and 
that too was the answer given by Sir Bertrand Glancy, the Governor of the 
Punjab when he called on the Punjab to lally round the banner of the Premier 
and strengthen his hands 

The conquest of one country by another is aftei all a comparatively 
trivial matter The serious and strenuous process is the conquest of the 
people The former is a military event, the latter is a psychological process 
The one is physical victor}'', the other is a moral triumph In this view, 
]\Ir Jmnah’s long narration of events shows how he had taken seven years 
like the Patriarch of old to conquer this Punjab bride But he only conquered 
her, he could not win her It was to win her that he had paid his visit to 
Lahore in the month end He cajoled her and coaxed her to cast off the old 
loyalty to her dead Lord and lawful spouse — Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan He 
had been dead over a year and it was time she changed her loyalties, forgot 
her old affections in which he (IVIr Jinnah) was only hei lover not her lord 
Now came the time, the opportunity, the necessity for her to shift her affec- 
tions to the new chief and make him not a chance lover to take her to all- 
India cinemas and skating, entertainments and parties, Jashans and Japhats, 
but to regard him as the Lawful Lord and master, the well-wedded spouse 

Here arose the real difficulty One fine morning, true, some seventy-two 
forms had been filled and people weie content to call themselves Leaguers 
But that was not enough “ Times had changed Old leaders had passed 
away Former shibboleths became out of date One time denominations 
were now anaclironism The Unionist Paity was dead as a dodo, dead as 
a door-mat, yea, dead as Queen Anne The order of the day was that of the 
League Be Leaguers m name and leality, m lettei and spirit, in pledge and 
practice ” That was Mr Jinnah’s demand and that was not conceded 
Unluckily the death of the Premiei ’s fathei intervened at the psychological 
moment Obstinately did Sir Chhotu Ram stand four square against the 
blowing winds of the Muslim League Sensibly, the Sikh Mimsteis claimed 
no connection with the Unionist Party Wisely, did the Harijans offer to 
support the Leaguers “Why not foim a new mimstiy ? If Col Khizar 
Hyat Khan’s colour came and went between the old and the new, between the 
Unionist Party and the League, between Sir Chhotu Ram and Mi Jmnah, 
between hp service to Pakistan on a public platform and heart service to 
Hindustan in the Secretariat Chambei, then even he might not be indispen- 
sable to the Punjab There was the worthy son of a worthy father Thue. 
the father had not given Ins whole-heaited loyalty to him (j\Ir Jinnah) 
but the young Major might be taken while yet the plasticity of youth was 
receptive to ideas and influences True, Hindu membeis might replace the 
Jats and non-committal ministers, and Savarkar could be depended on for 
co-operation in all schemes so only a Hindu or two were taken on to the 
Ministry And the Harijans find was truly a Tieasme trove long lying 
buried under the debris of society tlirough the folly of the past generation ” 
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office they had the giit and tlic guts io icsign on points of priiKMple liven 
the appointment made by Loid Lmlitligow jnoduced foui men of national 
self-iespect nho icsigned oning todiflcicnecs of vic'v\,namcl3%SirC P Ilama- 
swami lyci aftei a fortnight’s term. Sii Horn i Modi, N R Suker and M S. 
Anney The Vieeroj'^ dining Gandhi’s fast proceeded to speak of tlic now 
status of India Tins status had indeed been developing c\cr since the 
days of Montagu in whose time Indian membcis ncrc lakcn to the British 
War Cabinet Later Indian delegates signed the Versailles TreaU Next 
they weie invited to tlie Impel lal Conference of 1 017 and ’22 and, tlio Dominion 
Confcience of 192G In 1031, Commander Wedge Wood Benn, Sccictarj'^ of 
State for India spoke of India’s “ Dominion Status in action ” The status 
IS still incubating, lajung its eggs off and on in the rcjirescntativcs of Washing- 
ton and Cliungking It is a wonder n Iiy JIi M S Annc> ’s latest appointment 
as Agent-General, Ceylon, nhieh he declares nas .i proof of thegroning status 
of India, was not icferrcd to bj the Viceroy Was it because Ceylon vas a 
colony of the British Empire and not an Independent nationaht}' like the 
U S A oi Chungking If so Jlr Anej^’s claim appears to lia\ c been exaggera- 
ted Status, honcier, cannot be ensured by a 30b m the West or in the East. 
Status IS essentially indigenous m origin and nhat India has not nitlim 
her ovn boundaries cannot be superimposed the jobs outside her frontiers 
Status IS a biological gronth — gronth from nithin bj intussusception — not 
a mineral grontli — gronth from outside bj'^ mere accretion And India — 
with no Snaraj or independence can onlj’’ be a dependent countrj^ however 
well-dressed and bedecked it might be m the world’s exhibition of nationali- 
ties 

Tlien suddenly the Viceroy made a paradoxical statement w'hen he stated 
that “those divisions, that lack of agreement arc due not to the reluctance of 
His Majesty’s Government to transfer power to Indian liands, but to tlieir 
very readiness to do so ” The Congress might be a cussed bodj' not to 
realise the fact of the offer But w as tlic Muslim League also equally cussed 
Did not kir Jinnah, the President of the League complain at the 24 th session 
of the League held in Delhi in April 1943 and likewise Naw abzada Lij^akat 
Ah Klian, the Secretary, against the non-tiansfcrcncc of powder bj' the British 
to Indian hands And the Viceroy avers that no constructive proposal 
was made by any of the parties in India, wlio were suffering from internal 
dissension Did not the President of the Congress inibhcty state that the 
National Government be placed in the hands of the League and did not Gandhi 
offer the co-opeiation of the Congress w’ltli such a Government if so desired ’ 

But Loid Linlithgoi/ presented a new picture for the first tune, — jicrhaps 
only unveiled before the public a pictme he might have been evohing all 
these years on the canvas of his mind Provisional Goi eminent, his Lord- 
ship luonounced, is onlj'^ a temporary affan, a passing show “Interim 
constitutional changes, winch must m the nature of things be transitory, 
cannot be a substitute for a constitution determined by ordinaij’’ processes and 
agreement, processes which cannot be completed under the stress of War ” 
In effect then half-loaf is not better than full bread Full bread cannot be 
baked under the stress of w^ater, therefore let the nation go wnthout the half- 
loaf and without the full bread Theoretical imperfections m a scheme have 
never proved and ought never to prove an impediment to practical solutions — 
the more so of urgent problems 

What then was the Viceroy’s theme “ If there is to be an^'^ progress, 
Indian public men should ivithout delay start to get together and to clear the 
way for it ” Then the question was naturally raised as to wdxo these public 
men might be W’hen the leaders of the Congress w ere m Jail !Mr Amery 
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tions being fully explained and (^^^) the League will give unconditional 
suppoit to all war effort 

And these points were not satisfactoiily answered as the first point was 
consideied iirelevant and likewise the second, and the thud was made clear 
in the policy of the League as consisting in non-embarrassment while the 
coalition groups weie free eacH to pursue its own creed The three ministers 
concluded that these comments were not indicative of any desire to come 
to terms As foi Shaukat’s loyalty to the Sikandar-Jmnah Pact, his own 
words bear testimony to his loyalty to his parental agieement as can be seen 
from the following statement issued by him on 20-7-1943 

The dismissal of Major Shaukat was a sensational event m the history of 
the Punjab Ministry 

To clear his position he issued the following statement on July 20, 1943 
“ My attention has been drawn to the comments which appeared m a certain 
section of the Pi ess with reference to certain passages contained in the speeches 
delivered by me in the course of my recent tour These comments aie eiron- 
eous and based on a misunderstanding of my position I would remind my 
critics and commentators that on each occasion, my observations were 
strictly subject to the Jinnah-Sikandar Pact and to the statement made by 
the Hon Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana at Delhi on March 7 on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Muslim League Council My regret is that I did not 
explicitly refer to the backgiound furnished by the aforesaid Pact and the 
statement against which I was speaking I took it for granted that the 
Punjabi audience, whom I was addressing would interpret my speeches in 
the light of this backgiound That I was wong in my assumption, is 
apparent from the fact that the people lead into my speeches things which 
bear no resemblance to my real intentions I need hardly emphasise that 
I will faithfully abide by the pohey pursued by ray late lamented father and 
continued by his worthy successor ” 

Coming to more recent events in the Muslim League Party meeting 
on November 8 , 1948, he voted for the inclusion of the terms of the Sikandar- 
Jinnah Pact m the rules of the party 

The whole affair was shrouded in mystery which Captain Shaukat 
himself should have, in his interest, tlirown light upon 

When all is said and done, the fact remains indelibly impressed on the 
public mind that Mr Jinnah was impulsive and impetuous m his speech at 
Sialkot, at the Punjab Muslim Provincial Conference session, even as he was 
angry and excited in his telephone talks vuth the Punjab Premier Common 
prudence, let alone good manners or refinement of character, should have 
made him think twice, tlirice, ten times before he said that he would kill 
and bury the Unionist Party which was a work of Art, wrought and perfected 
for two decades, and before he stated that if the facts of Capt Shaukat’s case 
were as stated by him, the Governor of the Punjab should be dismissed 
As things stood, it turned out that both these statements — apart from being 
out of time and out of place, Avere marked by a certain sense of exaggerated 
self-importance, a singular lack of judgment and a paucity of that Avisdom and 
foresight which even Muslim pohtics, however pugnacious and chaUengmg 
in charactei, should seek to avoid To diive the opponent to the opposite 
extreme by one’s oivn hastiness and irrepressibihty is neither good strategy 
nor permissible tactics This Avas all the more so Avhen Lt Col Khizar Hyat 
Khan himself Avas to stand in the dock befoie the Committee of Action on 
the 12th ]\Iay, 1944 at Delhi Challenge and counter-challenge are forces 
that stimulate each other. And just tAvo days before Khizar’s trial aa as to 
take place, in the AA'ay of disciplinary action, the Press published in flaring 
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condemnation The London Times \\hich all along had held the balance 
evei since the August Resolution of Bombay, betn een the British and Indian 
Governments on the one liand and the Indian National Congress on the other, 
maintained stolid silence on the Viceiov •' speech Obviously it had no good 
void to sa} for it, and it was not willing io say i bad word as it would fam 
have said 

One full veai of Gandhi’s ineareeration was to be completed on the 8th 
of August and the occasion gaie use to some searchings of the lieart m 
England at any rate, Uiough not m India The British Press made significant 
comments both on the completion of the year, as w ell as upon the Viceroy’s 
speech The annn^ersary of Gandhi’s arrest gave rise to serious apprehensions 
m the mind of the Government of India of a possible revival of disorders 
such as had been w itncssed a year previously They therefore took precau- 
tions all over India b}' w'ay of arresting thousands of persons who in their 
opinion might prove a source of trouble Over tliree hundred were arrested 
in Bombay a couple of days before the anniversary day and almost all of 
them w'ere released in a couple of da5's after it Tliere were meetings all 
over India wheiever they w^ere not prohibited which demanded the release 
of the political prisoners and in particular of Gandhi and the Congress leaders 
In London, many meetings w^ere lield in different parts at one of which that 
indefatigable lover of freedom, I\Ir Sorensen spoke urging that spiritual 
courage was required to graiiple with the situation in India On the 
occasion of the anniversary, JIrs Sarojmi Naidu w ho had been released several 
months previously and who w'as still ailing at the time made a statement to 
the Pi ess as follows 

“ Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Com- 
mittee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of ideas and conflict 
of opinion among Congress workers who w'ere suddenly left "without 
a definite mandate or any recognised leadership I wish to clear any 
lingering doubts by stating that no authority was delegated either by 
the Working Committee or by the All-India Congress Committee to any 
individual or groups within the Congress to issue manifestos or evolve 
new policies in the name of the Congress, nor, as has been for some time 
alleged, but which I am loathe to believe, to further secret actmties 
directly opposed to the accepted creed and traditions of the Congress ” 

It w'as ready as much the approaching arrival of the new Viceroy as the 
receding first year of the reign of lawdessness in the country that evoked a 
spate of opinions from high and low, from Indians and Enghshmen, from 
India and Britain and America about the political situation in India 
The reactionary new m favour of calling off the movement and going on all 
fours before the mighty throne of the Viceroy of India has been already referred 
to casually As if to strengthen the argument, others came forw^ard wRo, 
forgetting the fact of recent emergence from ministerial responsibility deliber- 
ately surrendered at the outbreak of the war, but consistently wnth the fre- 
quent change of "views from Non-co-operation to abuse of Khadder, from 
condemnation of Gandhi to joining the Congress ministry, and from resigna- 
tion of ministry to a raking up of old sores, — ^reminded the public of the 
original sm of Gandhi’s public life ivhich had led him to espouse the cause of 
Khilaphat and C D against the combined advice of his earlier colleagues 
It is lucky for India that against these high and mighty Indian intellec- 
tuals, there emerged from time to time as occasion called forth, tow^ering 
personalities like ^thur Moore, (formerly editor of the Statesman) w^ho with a 
penetrating vision and a keen insight, analysed the wRole piobleni and hit 
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the seat and m aeeordanee with the well-known principle of democracy which 
holds that the results of bye-elections indicate which way public opinion 
siMngs, the Congress candidate had the full support of his Paaty and won 
by 946 votes against 207 Theie was an election petition and a tribunal 
vas appointed by the Governor composed of a District Judge and two 
practising lawyeis In the course of their healing, they served a notice on 
the Ex-Chief Mimstei (Congress) Orissa, llr B Viswanath Das in jail to show 
cause why action should not be taken against him for mcuriing expenses m 
excess of the amount fixed by lules No facilities weie given to IMr Das 
despite repeated icquests beyond access to a lawyer five days before the da}^ 
of healing and that foi 1 hour He was not allowed to be present before 
the Tribunal The result was that the Governor passed orders rusticating 
him for SIX years and declaring his scat in the Assembly vacant 

Tlie points to be noted aie that Mi Das was not a party to the election 
petition, that he was not “ the election agent ” of the candidate Yet he 
vas held to be virtually one such and penalised Mr Das filed a petition 
before the Viceroy to have the matter referred to the Federal Court under 
Section 213 in respect of (l)the rules passed by the Governor without consult- 
ing the Jlmistr}’ then in office although the Governor could only act m his 
judgment and therefore had to consult the ministry Again (2) two of the 
election commissioners v ere ineligible to be High Court Judges and therefore 
the Tribunal vas not properly constituted There were other irregularities 
too Section 213 runs as follows 

(1) K at any time it appears to the Governor-General that a ques- 
tion of Law has arisen or likely to arise which is of such a nature and of 
such public importance that it is expedient to obtain the opinion of the 
Federal Court upon it, he may in his discretion refer the question to 
that Court for report and the Court may, after such hearing as they think 
fit, report to the Governor-Geneial thereon 

(2) No report shall be made under this seetion save in accordance 
with an opinion delivered in open Court with the concurrence of a majority 
of the Judges present at the healing of the case, but nothing m this 
section shall be deemed to prevent a Judge who does not concur fiom 
delivering a dissenting opinion 

There weie reports cnculated early in 1944 that several members of 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly, some from behind the prison bars, agreed to 
co-operate on the Food issue and support the existing ministry The numbei 
vas even fixed at seven but it later turned out to be a mere hoax 

Assam 

Finally we come to Assam Assam was not one of those provinces which 
originally had a Congress majority of seats in 1937 But when Sir Saadulla’s 
Ministry fell under a vote of no-confidence, the Bardoloi Ministry stepped 
in, in which Premier Bardoloi and another were the only Congressmen 
(of course a numbei of ministers agreed to join the Congress) When he 
resigned along with the Congress Ministries in October-November 1939, the 
Saadulla Ministry came back to power and established itself on coming to 
power 

The Assam Ministry suffered a defeat on March 12, 1945 in the Legislative 
Assembly and had to lesign 

The ministerialist party m the Assam Legislative Assembly accepted the 
Congress Party’s terms foi the formation of a Coalition Ministry which would 
enjoy the confidence and support of all parties and authorised its leader. 
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in so fai as they aie ke^it up by interested outsiders and shortsighted insideis 
was a pathetic and melancholy spectacle foi which he (or they) could onlj'^ 
be commisseraLed But to say that so long as Gandhi dominated the 
Congress the Congress could not co-opeiate with Government, was to ignore 
the Bombay Resolution of August 8th which m so many terms offered armed 
and othei help to the allied nations in the wai The limit, however, ivas 
reached vhen it was stated that m leality the Vicerov did not conduct the 
Government of India, but it was his Executive Council, for the statement was 
untiue both in letter and spirit Obviously, the Canadian and USA 
icpresentatives must have been laughing in their sleeves, for they themselves 
suggested aibitiation by the United Nations, release of the Congress leaders 
and suspension of Civil Disobedience m return But they must have been scanda- 
lized when then suggestionmctMith the objection that mediation or arbitration 
would alienate the minoi ities The former protested that they were not blindly 
supporting the Congiess but seeking to break the deadlock Suicly it did 
not require much imagination to perceive that a deadlock involved the 
interest of minoiities as integral factors to the dispute and measures concerted 
to bleak must of necessity, consult and satisfy their interests Likewise the 
American and Canadian suggestions that the Viceroy’s Cabinet must be 
made a responsible Cabinet, met with the objection that w^as so often trotted 
out in India This, how'cver. was not the first time that Indians W'ere invited 
to Britain and Ameiica only to enact the sorry scenes of internal strife wan- 
tonly fomented in their own native land and warmly espoused before sti angers 
more just and discerning than themselves. 

What w'as the effect of this recommendation of the Pacific Conference ’ 
India’s political problem must remain where it stood Duiing the war, no 
more could be hazarded than mere Indianization of the remaining three 
memberships of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Council And that too was 
aiiparently not meant to be inaugurated by the new Viccioy That alone 
W'ould explain the absolute taciturmtj' of Lord Linlithgow' in delivering his 
farew'ell address to the Central Legislature The fact of the matter seems 
to have been this — that the Britislx Cabinet did not view with favour the 
idea of establishing the Central responsibility in India They did not share 
the oft-repeated view' — repeated by the scholars and statesmen of Britain 
by the Liberal and Labour organs of England, by the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of Canterbury, York and Bradford, by the Missionaries in India, — that the 
war effort in India w'ould greatly be strengthened by the accession of the 
Congress to the ranks of the positive forces that lielped w'holeheartedly m its 
advancement It w'as repeated ad nauseam that the monthlj' rate of recruit- 
ment came up to 50,000 w'hile m the two months succeeding the August 
Resolution of the Bombay sitting of the A I C C it w'ent up to 70,000 per 
mensem Recruitment had to be steadied in view of the paucity of equip- 
ment and it is amusing to hear authoritatively that some of the recruits had 
to be trained with the aid of wooden rifles Recruitment thus left nothing 
to be desired and did require the help and co operation of the Congress Nor 
could the Congiess in any way further the manufacture of equipment to any 
degree which could not be attained by the British Bureauciacy in India 
What remained then Would the Congiess canvas monetary help from the 
Indian public — the Indian peasant w'ho m the opinion of the Congress had 
all along been bled white ? The answ'er w'ould be in the negative When 
more men were not required, more munitions were not possible, and more 
money was out of the question, what was it that Congress could do to advance 
war effort ^ Of com’se, there was the moral element which it alone could 
contribute by making the nation feel that the w'ai w as theirs to wage, that 
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The sponsois of the move undeilined the freedom of opinion and vote 
given to the Congress Harijan M L A ’s in matters affecting the Harijan 
interests by the Congress Party and drew pointed attention to ]\lr Gandhi’s 
reply to a letter by IMr J Sivashamugham, Ex-Mayor of Madras, urging the 
need for the functioning of a popular Government m the province The letter 
stated that ever since the Congress Ministry had resigned, the work of ame- 
liorating the Depressed Classes in Madras, such as temple-entry reform and 
prohibition, had been neglected 

]\Ir Gandhi, in his reply, had expressed his opinion that they should 
do what they thought would best serve the Depressed Classes The speaker 
instanced various ways bj'- which a popular Ministry at the present time could 
further the interests of Harijans The resolution to wait m deputation on 
Mr Gandhi was passed unanimously The sponsors, however, assured the 
members that the resolution was non-commital and that they would abide 
by the advice given by Mr Gandhi — Associated Press 

Bihar 

Bihar fared no better in the mattei of improvising a ministry Mr C P 
N Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly, in a press statement 
on June 5, referred to the question 

“As Leader of the Opposition m Bihar Assembly,” says Mr Singh,' 
“ I should have been the first to take the public into confidence and inform 
them of what the developments were, but as I do not believe in hustling things 
unnecessarily or letting public mind get agitated without justification, I 
did not rush to the press 

I am constrained to state on the best authority available that the asser- 
tion made in certain quarters that the Governor has asked Mr Yunus to 
form a Ministry, is without foundation ” 

“ As far as I am aware,” says Mr Singh, “ Mr Yunus in last interview 
with the Governor at B,anchi, on or about May 25, made representations to 
him that a stable Ministry could noiv be formed through a coalition of certain 
elements m the House and the Governor then referred the mattei to me ” 

He further said, “ I might state un-equivocally that there is no ground for 
members of Legislature and the public to presume that the constitutional 
procedure of giving the first option for forming a Ministry, to the Leadei of 
the Opposition has been given a go-by, and I will assure members of Legislature 
and the public that as soon as the position appears to me to be as satisfactory 
as present conditions warrant, I will do my best to end the present stalemate 
and try for participation of non-officials in the administration of the province ” 
(A. P &U. P.). 

Ministry Making 

The hunt for Ministries by the political paities m the country who had 
a free field open to then exploits in the absence of the Congress leaders behind 
prison bars and of Congress members from the Legislatures, led to a comba- 
tive co-operation, if such an expression could be coined, between the Hindu 
Maha Sabha and the Muslim League Although the latter had fared ill 
in the General Elections of 1937, in which only 321,772 Muslim voters out 
of 7,319,445 voted for the League, or 4 4 % for seats officially reserved for 
the Muslim community in the Provinces The North-West Frontier 
Province, with a population of 92% Muslims, polled for the League less than 
5% of all Mushm votes, nevertheless with the growing patronage of Govern- 
ment, the League succeeded m impressing the Ministries of the boundary 
provinces with Muslim League views in a measure and forming or reforming 
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comes to a question of biass tacks you ]iavc nothing but the brass tacks 
The fact is tliat sonoious pluascs and sayings solve no deadlocks 

Loid Wavell, the Viceioy designate, gave an inkling into his programme 
somewhat atthePilgiims’ Luncheon given in his honour inLondon onSeptem- 
ber 16 The Society lepresented the two great nations — ^British and American 
with which his Lordship, Viscount Wavell of AVinchcster -was connected 
But the pilgrims are no longer the wandeicis of old like the Pilgrim Fathers 
that had left the shoies of Albion in quest of Purity and Freedom of Faith 
m the 17th Centuiy In lecent years as Lord Wavell said, they had lost the 
Pilgrim spiiit and had become too set and content It was ivell that the 
speaker at least lemembered John Bun 5 ’^an’s uarning that “ no discourage- 
ment shall make us once lelent our first avowed intent to be a pilgrim ’ 
A pilgrim’s duty is to piusue the search after Truth Truth lies in Non- 
1 lolence and not in violenee , greed, ambition, tjTanny of the strong over the 
weak, IS violence Dut}’’ to the weak, love foi others and recognition of their 
light to the Four Freedoms of Roosevelt is non-violence If Lord Wa veil’s 
proclaimed love for India was a true pilgrim’s quest of the Truth, then might 
he hope to emulate the example of his IMastcr and Chief, Lord Allenby, whose 
achievements in Egypt arc well knowm achievements w'hich Miss l^Iargaret 
Pope recalled in the Press at the time 

The speech w'as received in India more as a pious w'lsh than as a firm 
resolve Even so, it was a fine portrayal of the spmt that should inspire 
him. 

The Pilgrims’ Luncheon w as closely follow'ed by the reception accorded 
to Lord Wa\ ell by the East India Association His Lordship repeated the 
fact of the difficulties and dangers ahead of him but sought comfort in the 
great goodwill in all classes in England tow’ards India and the realizing of the 
magnificent opportunity lying in front of India And in this speech he 
added that if he could do anything to help her on that path, he should be 
only too proud and happy to do so But l\Ir Amery sounded a note of w^arn- 
ing to him that a sagacious elephant ahvays tested the bridge before crossing 
it Lord Wavell w'as content to say that “this sagacious elephant has got 
to find the bridge itself ” That was perhaps w^ell said, for he did not obvious- 
ly caie for the existing bridge which needed no testing as it w’^as obviously 
frail and unsuitable but w'ould rather make a new”^ budge that would beai 
the load of a united India 

One dinner followed another The next host w^as the Royal Empire 
Society Lord Wavell’s speeches could not present the kaleidoscopic varia- 
tions of colour and design which a quick change artist like Curzon could have 
effected But there was a note of caution which gave rise to repetition of 
language and sentiment “ I go to India wnth a full realization of the 
dangers and difficulties to be faced ” “ The United Nations owe much to 

India for her efforts in this war ” “ But we must realize the great strain 

under which India’s economic transportation and financial systems are 
suffering and be careful that we do not put too heavy a burden on them ” 
He goes to India “ wnth the sense of very great responsibility but also with 
the vision of a great future in front of India ” Only her leaders must be 
helped “ to choose the right path ” 

A new note w'^as struck at Winchester which has given Lord Wavell his 
title “We have made mistakes m India — ^mistake of manners, mistake of 
ludgment once or twnce but very rarely, blunders due to greed or fear, but 
the good we have done in giving India peace, in encouraging the national 
spirit and m leading India along w^ay down the road towards Independence 
and Freedom has been one of the finest pieces of Government and administra- 
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detrimental to Hindu interests Under the present circumstances the 
Hindu Mahasabha should try to capture as many positions of vanlao-e as 
possible m order to assert the rights of the Hindu Party as an indisp°ens- 
- able constituent factor, apart from the League or the Congress in anv 
future constitution to be framed after them ” 

IMr Savarker emphasises that it is a misnomer to call a [Ministiv 
a “League Ministry” or a “Muslim Ministry” simply because the 
Mimster-in-Chief or the majority of the Ministers happen to be membeis 
of the Muslim League or Muslims “If the Ministry contains” adds 
the statement “Hmdusabhaites or Hindu Ministers, it cannot but be 
recognised as a Coalition Ministry The Congress Ministries were rightly 
called “Congress Ministries” not only because some Ministers belonged 
to the Congress Party but because every Minister was requiied to 
sign the Congress creed ” 

]\Ir Savarker urges that in the Hindu majority provinces the Hindu- 
sabhaites and Hindus m general should take the lead to see if it was feasible 
to foim a Coalition Ministry The question of Pakistan or self-determination 
for the provinces to secede must be entirely left outside the ministerial scope 
in these provinces as one which could be laised after the war is ovei 
Members of the Muslim League and other Muslims should of comse be invited 
to join the Ministry but their number should not far exceed the proportion of 
their population in their province The Chief Munster m the Hmdu-majo- 
nty provinces must always be a Hindu who openly pledges himself to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the Hindus just as those of the non- 
Hindus 

The statement concludes that within the scope of the principles he had 
outlined for formation of Ministries, adjustment of details to meet the sjic- 
cial circumstances prevailing in each province should be left to the discre- 
tion of the respective provincial Hindu Sabhas 

In these express instructions as in the implied instructions of the League, 
democracy is given the go-bye The Governor of the Province is the God 
The Chief Secretary is the High Priest, and not a word is said of the assurances 
of the Viceroy given at the time of the Ministry-formation by Congress in 
July 1937 The parties that had not fought for those assurances could not 
forsooth at least appropriate them to themselves as well, for those assiuances 
were not given to the Congress but to the country The four so-called Muslim- 
majority provinces which had formed their ministries in April 1937, irrespec- 
tive of the issues which held the Congress aloof from them, then, were as much 
entitled to demand the observance of those assurances as the seven Congress 
Provinces But neither the League nor the Maha Sabha thought it prudent 
to raise such an issue or even consider it consistent to do so because they 
were, in the formation or continuance of the ministries, acting as the instru- 
ments of the Governors, the Governor General and the Bureaucracy Bet- 
ween the two communal parties they successfully tore to pieces all democracy, 
because the voice of the majority of the Legislature yielded place to the voice 
of the Governor, all Provincial autonomy went by the board because the as- 
surances^^ were solemnly and voluntarily surrendered and with them finally all 
joint responsibility, was given up because one group of ministers plumped for 
Pakistan while the other group swore against it The handiwork of the 
Congress laboriously and artisticaUy executed through the labours of a quar- 
ter of a century was wrecked in less than a year by the reprehensible co- 
operation of Communahsm with Imperialism 
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communities, but the piospccts of a solution of the Indian political 
pioblem depend mainly upon the attitude of the political leaders ” 

Nor was the ecelesiastical world insensible to their duty by India which 
regretted the deadlock and the misunderstanding m India 

It was not an accidental coincidence that on tlie day of Lord Wavcll’s 
arrival in Dcllii, I\Ir Amery gave an interview to the Political correspondent 
of the Sunday Times — in which “ he reviewed the recent difficult years in 
Indian affairs and took a tentative look ahead ” For the first time after 
Sir Staffoid Cripps’ depaiture from India (April 12, 1942), Ifir Amery 
stated the prevailing position in regard to the Cripps proposals, “ the broad 
outlines ” of av Inch he had all along said, remained open 

When on October 28, m the course of Parliamentary interpellation on 
the food situation, Mr Amer}'’ Aias asked by Soicnscn whether any conver- 
sations took place AMth Congicss leaders and Avhether it Avould not be aacII for 
conversations AAith such important bodies to take place, he replied as 
folloAVs 

“ Four years ago the Congress leaders deliberately rejected any 
responsibility for Provincial Go\'-ernment and have since embarked upon 
a polic}'’ of nresponsiblc sabotage of the AA'ar effort 

“ Until they make it clear that their policy is entirely clear, there 
is no reason Aihy they should become responsible for this essential 
proA’crbial problem ” 

There is an end to everything in this Avorld, even to Lord Linhthgow’s 
Viceioyalty after 7^ long years AA'hich proA’-ed arduous for himself and consti- 
tuted a trying time for India His rule over India is an object lesson on 
“ hoAv not to start ” and Aviiter, O EdAA'ardes had an illuminating article on 
Loid Linlithgow under this caption in the Nexv Statesman and Nation (12-6-43) 
parts of Avhich deseive repioduction here 

“ With 10 years’ previous serAuce in India, Willingdon said m his 
first public speech as Viceroy that he Ai'anted to be India’s first con- 
stitutional Governor-General before his time Avas up In his first hour 
of office Avith much less experience of India, LinhthgoAv broadcast a 
homily to the Avhole country in the manner of benevolent pastor — 
master telling it in effect hoAv he hoped to be loved but also how he 
expected it to behave He directed that extracts fiom his speech 
(relating to his long service Avitli the Army omitted here, Editor) 
be framed and posted in appropriate spots all oA’^er India and that on 
a day near the middle of Maj’-, one of the hottest months in the plains, 
troops and police be paraded especially to hear the messages read once 
again by their officers 

“ He had been in office just about a AA-^eek Aihen he peremptorily 
sacked a AAffiole battalion from guard duty at the Viceroy’s house because 
he saAv Aidiat he thought Aveie three or four sepoys AAdiom he thought to 
be on sentry, go smoking oi playing cards in the small hours ” 

A fortnight later this letter went outfiom the Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion to one of India’s newspapers 

“I understand from the Viceioy’s Private Secretary that His Ex- 
cellency has been surpiised to see the AA'ayinAAduch the publishes 

the Comt circulai (he meant the Viceroy’s, not the King’s) It is 
printed up in one box under the heading “ social and personal ” Avith 
items of information about the movements of priA^ate individuals. 
His Excellency’s vieAvs, I am informed is that a newspaper such as the 



CHAPTER XXI 
Exit Linlithgow 

One piece of psychological strategy that a foieign Government adojits in 
all periods of crisis is to divert public and popular attention from what con- 
stitutes the cause of acute discontent to something that readily captivates it 
When the general indignation was centring round the peisonality of the 
Viceroy whose term had been extended by half its original measure, the 
repeated reference, in the Pi ess to the selection of his successor Avould have 
its own share in relaxing the temper of the people and regaling them with 
prospects of a better Viceroy — at any rate, a new one, with possibly a change 
of policy What should be the attributes of the new incumbent and how far 
are they likely to be fulfilled by each of the names mentioned for weeks m 
the Press ^ He should be a man of independence with sufficient imagination 
courage and sympathy so as to be able to heal all ruptures and help new tissues 
to grow ovei the pestering soie Will he help to lay the foundation of a 
Free India that will be friendly to Britain after the wai Will he leave the 
initiative to the Indians themselves so as to enable them to erect the structure 
which they must in future inhabit or should he be one who will simply carry 
out the traditions of the Conservative Party with its bias for Imperialism and 
its interest in capitalism ^ Various names were mentioned At last the 
least expected name came out in the diaw as that of the piize-winner 

The appointment of Sir Archibald Wavell who was a subordinate officer 
under the returning Viceroy, being the Commander-in-Chief of India, reminds 
one of what Loid Cornwallis -wrote to Mr Dundas on the qualifications of 
a Governor-General 

“ Nobody but a person who has nevei been in the service and who 
was essentially unconnected with its membeis, who was of a lank far 
surpassing his associates in the Government and who had the full support 
of the Ministiy at home, is competent for the office of the Governor- 
General ” Before that letter rached London, Sir John Shoie was 
appointed Governor-Geneial and over a hundred years later Sir Archibald 
Wavell was appointed Viceroy and Governor-General 

The appointment of a soldiei to a high political office and a difficult one 
at that — became a lively issue in 1910 when Loid JMorley put his foot down 
upon the proposal to appoint Lord Kitchner as Lord l\Iinto’s successor to the 
Viceroyalty of India, despite pressure from King Edward VII “ My whole 
point was that the impression made m India by sending your greatest soldier 
to follow reforms would make them look a paradox This time, however. 
Lord Wavell was appointed — not to implement some reforms already fixed 
up but to initiate a new era of Reform and Revolution under Avhich India 
would or should be freed from the tliraldom of Britain That the ideas of 
Lord Moiley held the field till 1939 and held sway over "Wavell, tlie soldier 
himself, was shown by soldier Wavell’s analysis presented before the Cam- 
bridge students that year Avhere he stated 

“The Politician vho has to persuade and confute must keep an 
open 'and flexible mind, accustomed to criticism and argument , the 
mind of the soldier, who commands and obeys, -mthout question is 
apt to be fixed, drilled and attached to definite rules. 

H C-Vol ir— 35 
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Here is an example of it addressed to a people hose mother tongue, any- 
how, IS not English 

“ The design of Parliament and the obiect of those of us •\\lio are servants 
of the Crovn m India and to ivhom it tails to work the provisions of the 
Act must be and is to ensure the utmost degree practicable of harmonious 
co-opcration wuth the elected representatives of the people for the betterment 
and improvement of each individual province and of India as a wdiole and to 
avoid in every w'ay consistent wuth the special responsibilities for minorities 
and the like ivhich the Act imposes, anj' such clash of opinion as w'ould be 
calculated unneccssaiilj’’ to break down the machine of Government or to 
result m a severance of that fruitful paitncrship between the Governor and 
his ministers wdiich is the basis of the Act, and the ideal, the achievement 
of which the Secretaiy of State, the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors are all equally concerned to secure ” 

To this w'c may add another sentence from the latest, rcall}'’ the last 
speech of the Viceroy delivered before the Chamber of Princes on the 14th 
October on the eve of his departure 

“ On the eve therefore of my laying down the great olTicc which 
I have had honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to day and 
tlirough you to the Princely Order and to all who exercise authority 
and Independence in the Indian States, to see to it that the splendid 
opportunity lying before the rulers of those States, is not missed, and 
to ensme that advantage is taken of it with such vigour and foresight, 
with such judicious blending of old and new% with such subordination 
of narrow', personal and local interests to true patriotism that the futme 
of India, of the Indian States in close collaboration w'lth British India 
may be ensured, and that future generations may remember with grati- * 
tude the part played by the leaders of Princely India in securing the 
stability of that common and glorious inheritance ” 

Lord Linlithgow’s departure from India, it w’as said “ closed the longest 
and most dramatic Viceroyalty since the Mutiny ” Verily it w'as so It is 
the longest because it w'as longer than Lord Curzon’s stay in India by about 
SIX months, although the latter’s Viceroyalty w'as not extended from year to 
year but had been renewed for a full term of five years The second aspect 
of the observation, that Linlithgow^’s was the most dramatic Viceroyalty 
IS equally tiue for a drama may be a comedy or a tragedy and in this case 
it was the latter with Linlithgow as the hero He w’as a ponderous character, 
— heavy in build, stolid in temperament, slow in understanding, conservative 
in politics, Imperialistic in outlook, vain as a peacock with none of its beauties, 
egotistic to a degree, ceremonial-ridden, inaccessible, formal in manners, 
uncommunicative and reserved in habits, flamboyant and circumlocuitous 
in his pursuit of precision, inelfective, unpurposeful m action, unsjunpathetic 
and callous at heart He created suspicions in the minds of the people 
because of his want of frankness, so much so that his avow'al of geographical 
and economic unity of India and his advocacy of Federation as the need of 
the hour to work it out, was received with a gram of salt because people 
doubted how the fission he had encouraged between the Hindus and Muslims 
communally, between the Provinces and the States territorially, betw'een 
the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes socially, between the regulation 
provinces and the scheduled areas economically, weie compatible wuth the 
many sided unity that he had lightly but orally advocated He favoured 
Princes to the point of pampering them and played them against the 
Congress as his pawns indeed as a deadweight against the progress of 
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All motions of adjournment weie disallowed and the resolution relating 
to the treatment of political prisoners which had stood ovei fiom the Budget 
Session foi debate ended in a defeat both of the amendment by Joshi, which 
was lost by the casting vote of the Speaker and of the oiiginal motion 
which was lost by 41 to 38 

The long advertised and the long expected occasion for the Viceiegal 
address befoie a joint session of the Cential Legislature at last came on 
August 2nd Veiily, the mountain went into labour and brought forth the 
proveibial mouse The Viceroy was really addressing both the Houses, 
a week before the completion of a full 3 '^ear after the arrest of Gandhi and 
the leadeis and he was to bid faiewell too to the Legislature It would be 
appropriate to review the situation m the country — political and economic 
at this time which might be regarded as a landmark m the annals of the 
countr}’' This situation was in a way summarized by the Standing Committee 
of the Non-Part}’’ Leaders’ Conference held on the 23rd Julj’^at Delhi m their 
statement which embodied a double appeal, one to Government to release 
Gandhi and the other to the Congress to conceit measuies in consultation 
with other parties, to form Governments m the Centre and the Provinces, 
“ capable of seeming the maximum co-opeiation of the peopleforthe prosecu- 
tion of the war and the creation of a Home Front able to stand solid against 
panic, unsocial activity and enemy piopaganda ” It was no wondei that 
the moderate forces m the country should have asked for such a remedy — ^not 
indeed for the hist time, but for the tenth time since the outbreak of the war 
and the time of the arrests The situation in the country was indeed alarming 
There was no freedom of speech despite what the Turkish Mission and the 
Globe Trotters and even Louis Fischer might have said It was one thing 
for an independent nation like Britain, Turkey and America to curb the 
tongues of their subjects whose interests aie identical with those of their 
respective Governments and quite another for a foreign nation like Britain 
sitting as an incubus on India and holding hei tongue Then again the 
liberty of person was violently assailed by detention on a large scale, enforce- 
ment of ordinances contrary to judicial decisions tlirough a validation of 
those declared ultra vires The continued rule of provinces by Section 93, 
the virtual rule of Governors m provinces pretending to have ministries 
enjoying Provincial Autonomy tlirough promulgation of ordinances ivhile 
the Legislature w^as sitting or about to sit, the utter mismanagement of the 
Food problem with repeated assertions of “ no over-all deficit ” from 
Mr Amery to Sir Sultan Ahamed followed strangely enough by a self-imposed 
prohibition of expoit of rice abroad by the Government of India, the equal 
liunglmg m regard to cloth, the insanitary conditions prevalent m Calcutta 
dead bodies lying on the footpaths, latrines remaining unclean for want of 
lorries which vere lequisitioned by the Military, the misery of the cultivators 
in East Bengal unable to cross riveis over to then lands for want of boats 
which again were taken by the Military, the peak puces of nee touching 
Rs 35 a maund thiough Bengal as against Rs 8 at Bezwada, inflation , 
the existence of which was, like the export of rice, denied at first and admitted 
later and on the top of this, famine conditions and floods all over the country, 
moie than all these, the growing antagonism between Government and the 
people — constituted the outstanding features of national life 01 want of it m 
India on the eve of the Viceroy laying down his reins of oflfiee, and giving 
a review of his chaige of over 74 years’ duration On the constitutional 
plane, the deadlock remained where it was The only deviation from the 
monotonous tone of authoritarian pronouncements was found m IVIr Churchill’s 
speech who abandoning his sabre-rattling for one moment, referred to India. 
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Enter Wavell 

The someAvhat sudden and unexpected arrival of Lord Louis Mount- 
batten at Delhi m the 2nd veek of October vas followed by the anival of 
Lord Wavell in Delhi on the 18th October, 1918 The latter’s arrival vas 
neither sudden nor unexpected But it was said lie was the first Viceroy- 
designate ever to have flonn to India to take up his appointment His 
last words to the Press representatives in London “I have a big problem 
before me” were doubtless indicative of the sense of the load he vas carrying 
in his heart An inkling into the nature of that problem liad already been 
given by Mr Amery when he said in Parliament that he uas confident that 
the neAv Viceroy would do his utmost to promote better understanding betv een 
the Communities It vas obvious that the problem vas not only big but 
also difficult and delicate, the difficulty on the deheacy not being intrinsic 
or insurmountable but due to conditions created by the old Viceroy It 
required obviously a good deal of diplomacy to inaugurate a new policy 
without appearing to reverse the old — the more so, for a former subordinate 
of the then Vicero)’’ to de\uate from his whilom master’s policy It vas not 
by any means an easy task but Lord Wavell vas credited with that outlook, 
self-confidence and discerning judgment which would enable him to overcome 
all sentimental obstacles 

The new Viceroy stated in England that he had three chief points m 
his mental handbag, the first of w'hich he said, was to wun the w^ar Let us 
for a moment digress from the mam issue relating to India and visualize 
the situation as it would present itself before Lord Wavell To win the w^ar 
was placed by him as the first of his three immediate objectives in a speech 
delivered m Britain He gave the second place to Economic and Social 
reforms, but a realistic grasp of the Indian problem would not take long to 
reveal the fact that^in India these problems could neither be given precedence - 
of the political problem nor could admit of treatment apart from it The 
daj'^s were long past when wuth paternal care the British could claim to think 
and act for the people and defend them Equally past were the days when 
the British could have set themselves up as trustees — indeed self-elected 
trustees — of an unwnlling nation to look after their affairs not for the ex- 
clusive good of the “wards”, but for the concurrent or overriding benefit of 
the “guardians” Nor w^as the question of unity among the communities 
and interests of India a relevant factor in the settlement of the Indian problem 
Dissensions deliberately set up could not disappear of themselves and their 
continued existence could not therefore be treated as an obstacle to the dis- 
charge of an urgent duty And even if it were considered a relevant factor 
the only way of facilitating its solution was to enable the leaders to come 
together wffiich meant the releasing of the Congress leaders 

Meanwhile Lord Wavell w^as singled out in particular for his abohslnng 
the formality and state etiquette from the Government House which, as 
William Palmer had complained of in his letter to Warren Hastings (Nov- 
ember 4, 1813), were introduced at the Government House but were not at 
all suited to the habits and manners of the community and wffiich were 
meticulously kept up by Lord Linlithgow “The society is accustomed” 
says Palmer “to an intei course with its Governor of dignified affability on 
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that of Caesai was absent And the impoitance of Empeiois Avas judged 
not by those Avhose statues Avere taken in procession but, by him AA^hose statue 
was “omitted” from it Even so the omission of all leference by the Viceroy 
to Gandhi did not minimize Gandhi’s importance but only bi ought it out m 
bold relief This is Iioaa" the Manchestei Guardian had put its finger 
on the right spot and'said 

“ The Viceroy has continmd to ‘ revicAv his term of office’ Avithout 
so much as mentioning that I^Ir Gandhi and the Congiess chiefs are in 
prison, that they are forbidden to receive Ausits fiom leadeis outside, 
that ]\Ir Gandhi himself is forbidden to Aviite letters to these leaders 
But this omission destroys the value of much of the speech The 
geneial buiden is, of course, that India’s leaders and not the Government 
must find a AA'ay out ” 

The Viceioy’s contentions Avere that the Federal scheme of 1935 Avas a 
■sound one but that he could not implement it oAAung to “the AA'ar and the 
absence of agreement amongst those concerned m India ” It may be re- 
membered that iiroAuncial ministries Avere formed m the Congress provinces 
in July 1937 And the Congress Ai^as never hostile to the ideal of fedeiation 
and only objeeted to the scheme of the 1935 Act for leasons already described 
If any one in paiticular obstructed the implementing of Pait II of the Act 
it AAas the Princes AA'ho raised all sorts of objections Yet the Piovinces 
•could IiaAm pi ogress ed, but then the Muslim League AAas cited as the objecting 
party Had not the Congress and the vast bulk of the Hindus objected to 
the communal decision of Ramsay MacDonold It Avas thrust upon the 
country and forced doAvn its throat If the British authorities had been 
serious about the transfer of poAver even by degrees, they could have started 
Fedeiation of the Provinces alloAving the States to join the Union as and Avhen 
they might choose Ho they expect the 562 States to fall in Avith the scheme 
of 1935 and are the Provinces to AA'ait till that far off DiAune Event Avhen 
“ the HaAAffi and the DoA’^e shall nestle in peace” ? Such a vicav is incompatible 
AVith honesty of purpose 

And Avhen the Viceioy asked all parties to get together, AAffiom did he 
mean ’ Here it is that Ave aie reminded of AAdiat Lord Hailey had Avritten 
Does the expression “ all parties ” include the Congress If so, Iioav could 
there be a meeting of all parties Avhen the largest, the most widely organized 
and the best disciplined party, to use the words of Mr Amery, was behind 
the prison bars ^ The Viceroy had not the courage to state that the Congiess 
had better be left out of account Where the Viceroy was taciturn and 
leserved, the Secretary of State was outspoken and frank 

We may noAV consider some of the statements of the Viceroy in detail 
He exculpates himself and the “ Home Government” from all blame for 
not being able to make better progress than expanding his Executive Council 
from 7 to 14 of Avhom eleven AA-^ere non-officials including a European and 
four AA-^ere Europeans including a non-Official This AA^as done in two relays, 
the first AA hile the Individual Civil Disobedience movement was on, and the 
second on the eve of the Bombay Resoution of August 1942 Whether judged 
by the seleetions made or the portfolios assigned, the step Avas but a reaction- 
ary measme adopted to keep up a show of Indianization Avhich Avhen the 
Viceroy made the speech still left two important places — ^Home and Finance 
in the hands of officials and a third Transport — in the hands of a European 
-(non-official) To speak of Indianization in part in the year 1943 (August,) 
Avas merely a reversion to the Minto-Moiley days When at least men of 
substance like Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha and Dr Sapru were called to 
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explained the puzzle in clear and unambiguous teiins in answeimg certain 
questions in the Commons “ Regaiding the suggestion in the missionaries’ 
statement to giant an amnesty to political prisoneis who are prepared to 
follow constitutional methods, it was the choice of veiy different methods, 
iiluch they have shown no disposition to renounce, that has led to the con- 
tinued detention of l\Ii Gandhi and the Congress leaders ” 

The obvious implication — ^nay meaning of this answer is that the 
Congress might be left out of account, that the Hindu Maha Sabha, the 
]\rushni League and the Sikh Khalsa together with the Haiijan organization, 
must meet at a square table and evolve a formula, a constitution and an 
agreement betveen Aldianda Hindustan, Pakistan, Azad Punjab and 
Harijanstan and on that foundation raise the edifice of Indian Swaraj 
It IS the intoxication of Victory, the consciousness of triumphant Imperialism 
that backs up the spirit of irony, taunt and challenge that underlies this offer 
of Lord Linlithgow couched in seemingly inoffensive and winning terms and 
interpreted by Ivli’ Amery 6,000 miles away m language which says “ Do 
your w^orst, the Empire has emerged unscathed and will emerge unscathed 
from the exploits of the fly on the vheel ” That vas the meaning of the 
Viceroy’s omitting all reference to Gandhi, the Congress and the Bombay 
Resolution and that was the substance of ]\Ir Amery’s answers m the House 
of Commons “ The Congress had outlined itself bj'" espousing a method that 
proposed to disregard all non-moral Law and no one was to blame if the logical 
sequence of it was outlavTy ” Amongst the Viceroys of the 20th century, 
it may be recalled that Lord Curzon had made his reign memorable for the 
Ancient Monuments Act, Lord BImto for his Hindu-Mushm tangle thiough 
separate electorates, Lord Ilardmge for the solution of the South African 
problem. Lord Chclmsfoid for his Jalhanwalla bagh, Loid Reading for his 
Reverse Councils in the name of “ Justice,” Lord Irwin for the Gandhi- 
Irwm Pact, Lord Wilhngdon for his senility and Loid Linlithgow for his 
lengthy sentences, for his difiicult and delayed labour m dehveimg solutions 
of small problems, for his notorious incapacity to face vital issues and in a 
■word, for his glorious failure to compichcnd the scciet of the Indian problem 
after woiking at it for seven and a half years He departs this country a 
sadder and — let us hope — a wiser man, by Icainmg the simple lesson himself 
and teaching it to others in his country that “With a nation as with a man 
it IS the total impression — the conduct summed up m teims of chaiactei 
which counts No inventiveness m the arts of terror oi seduction can change 
the fact that nations, at war as at peace, speak to thcvoildand peisuade the 
■world by the things they do as -nell as by the things they say — and moie 
convincingly ” Alas foi the fleeting times and missed oppoitumties — which 
once let go ncvei recur IVliy should Loxd Linlithgow have foigottcn the 
simple lesson of histoiy of his ovn foi bears and statesmen who mistook 
the nascent nationalism of newborn countries foi rank chaos even as one would 
mistake the throes of delivery for disorderhness and incompetence'*' Why 
should the noble Lord not have borne m mind the old, old lesson that 

“ If a great change is to be made m human affairs, the minds of 
men will be fitted to it , the general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way Every fear, every hope will forward it , and then they who 
persist in opposing this mighty current m human affairs will appear 
rather to resist the decrees of providence than the mere designs of men 
They will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate ” 

Never had a Viceregal pronouncement have had such a bad press as 
Linlithgow’s speech on August 2nd There was a choius of veiled or express 
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were discussed at the Governois’ Confciencc and wheiJiei that of releasing- 
political prisoners was one of those discussed j\Ir Amery replied that 
the Food question and the question of Post-War Reconstruction were the 
mam questions discussed and that certain Executive decisions were taken 
at the Conference and that the answer to the last enquiry was m the negative 
Of course it was in the negative And to a fm'ther question whether he 
vould consider the question of releasing the political prisoners in India in 
view of the excellent recent example {Ihc reference vas to the release of the 
President and Blimsteis in Lebanon), Mr Amciy replied that there vas no 
connection between the two It was no uondcr that to j\Ir Amery’s mind 
there appeared no connection Perhaps it vas true for m Lebanon they 
did not worry about non-violence The President’s room vas barricaded 
rvith sandbags and the Senegahan troojrs had considerable difficulty in 
reaching it The Lebanese, moreover, were well armed and equipped for a 
violent fight with the Free French troops and took their stand behind the 
hiUs wherefrom they were ready to fling theu sallies in full force Otherwise 
the connection between India and Lebanon was patent to the man in the 
street, though not to the sophisticated politicians of Imperial Britain In 
both countries there was a clash between popular will and alien imperialism 
In Lebanon, however, the British could play the part of the mediator but 
here m India, they were a party and, it is well-knovn that when ‘ self is in, 
sense is out ’ 

The Viceioy’s torn to Piovincial capitals in the cold v.hethei left ample 
time foi schemes to solve the deadlock to be aired frccl}’' The lesolution in 
the Legislature in this behalf was of interest because of the intriguing character 
of the position of supporting it, taken up by Mr Hussain Imam apparently 
with the previous assent of League Icadeis The non-possum ous attitude of 
Government pleased nobody And the League could not derive solace fiom 
the negative satisfaction that the Congress demand remained imbedded in 
the deteis of political rums Even the political iconoclast would sometimes 
like to lake up the ruins in search of a marble here oi a gateway theie And 
this IS what happened in the Upper House Noi did Government flourish 
the big stick, repeating their slogan ot “ withdrawals ’ and “ promises ” 
and “ guaiantecs ” oi even of the indication of a complete change of policy 

It i/as not the Congress-minded Press alone that giev'^ imparient over 
the Viceroy’s calculated evasion of any commitments on the political issue 
Dai-ul-Saleem in his -weekly notes in the columns of the Statesman grew in 
the 1st week of Decembei irate that nothing was being done in the matter 
of the deadlock and dealing with the reports that two moie seats in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council would be tluoivn open to Indians shortly, lie 
stated that that would only set fuither seal on the deadlock and not solve it 
While appieciating the good work done by the Viceroy in giving his fiist 
attention to the Food problem of Bengal and securing better transpoit, 
better supplies and better manpoAvei for its mobilization, the -viTitei proceeded 
to state that “ man does not live by food alone India’s intelligentsia has 
long been staiving for other things ” Well might one have asked “ Is 
Saul also amongst the piophets ? ” 

On the position of the Muslim League itself, the writer had some veiy 
interesting observations 

“In these cucumstances the Muslim League’s position glows most difficult 
During the interregnum betw^een its Council sessions large elements in it not- 
ably the younger leaders, grow restive and cast about for ways of getting a 
move on in some direction oi other They come determined to press their 
views and even force the hands of the High Command But every time they 
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out the right solution IVIi Moore in a special article to the Tnhume of 
Lahore explained how the present — ^not the future was what mattered, how 
the Congress with rare practical sense demanded immediate responsibility 
nhich would solve all communal rivalries, instead of future constitutional 
plans envisaged by the Viceroy which only tended to promote and aggravate 
existing internecine quarrels No one denied that the Viceroy had all along 
laboured “ to remove doubts as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
regarding India’s future ” “ But in every crisis ” said Mr Moore, “ the 

present is more important than the future, and correct action m the present 
IS the onlj’- means of removing the doubts about whether there will be correct 
action m the future ” At this stage (August 194-3), Rt Hon’ble Sastri pleaded 
hard and passionately for Gandhi’s presence at Peace Conference 

From a study of the preliminary report of the Pacific Conference 
published close on the Viceroy’s speech of 2nd August before the Central 
Legislature, it became evident that Sir Ramaswami Mudahar’s views as 
communicated to India from London by a lepresentative of the United 
Press and later on Ins arrival at Karachi, were meant to prepare the country 
for the v holly limited view the British Cabinet must have decided to take in 
respect of the Indian Deadlock Only the Cabinet wanted to strengthen 
Its position by citing the decisions or recommendations of the Pacific Con- 
ference, which it w'as pretended was wholly non-oflicial body though Govern- 
ment’s spokesmen w'ere present at it Whether Sir Ramaswami Mudahai 
and Sir IMd Zafrullaklian w'cre meant to be regarded as Government’s 
spokesmen was not clear, but the icference to “an Indian representative” 
in the report as being the author of tlie reactionary views expressed throughout 
the sittings and notably at the Indian Round Table, must have been to one 
of these two w'orthies It may be readily seen that the final resolution 
reached at the plenary session w'as altogether the result of the leactionary 
Indian views pressed by the author whoevei he might have been, against 
the directly opposite views expressed and pressed strongly by the represen- 
tatives of Canada and the United States All honoui to the Canadian 
representative whose vision w'as not blurxed by the miasma of Imperialism, 
and whose judgment was not w^arped by the servility and abjectness of a 
subject nation and the obsequiousness of high olfice held under a foreign 
rule 

A perusal of the Preliminary report hardly leaves any doubt that the 
American and Canadian repiesentatives were moie anxious to break the 
political deadlock than the Indian w'oithies That w^as only to be expected 
considering the manner of the selection and the antecedents of the personnel 
of the Indian delegation far and away in Quebec Indiamzation of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council might have sounded a progressive measure but 
that really deceived no one An exploratory Commission to prime u,p the 
engine that moves tow^ards a constitution and an advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives of the United Nations to guide the former — these 
might have sounded adequate as well as appropiiate steps to people steeped 
in Ignorance of the recent history of India but to them that had heard of the 
Simon Commission, the four Round Table Conferences, the Hertzgog Com- 
mittee on Education, the Otto Rothfield Committee on Finance, the Butlei 
Committee on Indian States, and the Lothian Committee on Franchise and 
then the Indian Committee of the Round Table, the Joint Pailiamentary 
Committee bodies that worked fiom 1927 to 1935, the new creation of the 
Pacific Conference w^as only a purposeless counterfeit of their effete and 
mfructuous predecessors For any Indian to go all the way to Quebec and 
parade India’s differences — ^xvhich are neither inborn nor unbridgeable except 
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3Ir Jmuali lerstis tJie Allaniali The attack on Jinnah by a Khaksar. could 
rot be traced to anv central source or be>ond the freak of an excitable acd 
quick-tempered mdmdual It rras, hoirever loudly pro tested that the attack 
had nothing to do mth the decision 

Then again in relation to the formation of mmiilries in the fire provinces 
of the Punjab Smd North \\est Pronner. Bengal and it must be 

pomted out that not in one case did the League enjoy a majority of original 
Leaguers in the Legislatures In the Punjab it vras a coahtion minis try 
in regard to which Jh Jmnph proclaimed that by the death of Sir Sikander, 
and the accession of Col I\ln7rLr Hyat Khan to the Premiership the Jinr.ah- 
Sifcandar Pact became dead as a dodo vhde the mmistauai par^y in the 
Punjab composed of Hindus 3Iushms and Sikhs was e-qually loud m its 
declaration that the Pact ras very much ahve and operative, that it was 
bmdmg on the iMimsUy m aU matters other than all-Ind'a aSairs where the 
League cult would be overridmg In Smd the accession of “League 
Premier' to power was not even nominally correct. Sir Hidayatullah was 
one who had ceased to be a member of the League and who at the t^me of his 
accession to Premiership was not only not a member of the League, but was 
one who had come under its disciplinary.' ire But more than even this was 
the fact that the vacancy he filled up a second time v as created by the dis- 
missal of the late Allah Bakshfor the high misdnueanour of sn'vendering his 
title to Government and provmg his patriotism. Equally Ipmenrable were 
the circimistances under which 5fr FazI-ul-Huq was dismissed by the late 
Sir George Herbert Governor of Bengal while the latter was on his s'ek bed. 
Air .Amery could not face the fusillade of questions in the Commons on the 
subject and by his silence admitted the charge of dismissal and that it was 
not the democrauc form of resignation of a Premier they h-^d in Bengal The 
confidence reposed m the Governor was abused. Nor was there a majority 
when tlie new minisLiy took office But people gather round power and 
nothing succeeds like success 

In North H'est Frontier the story was equpHy sad. ith ten Congress 
members m jail a League jMrmstry was foriued and elections in respect of 
the places that fell vacant by death or imprisonment were dek-yed suitably 
to the ministry needs and with all the manoeuvring the 3nni-L._v lacked a 
maj'onty over the full Council. But the Congress 3IX.As would not be 
released although 1200 detenus and security prisoners were and when they' 
nexe. the Aurangzeb ibnii-Uy resigned and Congress took office once agam. 

The fifth province was -Acsain where the Interim Premier of the Inter m 
jMmisliy' (Sir Saadulla Trh<=n) (iilarchto July. 1937) happened to become the 
premier after Section 93 had been apphed and hfeed Aii the fiv e TTTinivu.ies 
owed their stabihty- or fo_jmation to the benevolent infiuencs of the Bx-tish 
Government who conceived the fomiidable idea of breaking the pohtical 
deadlock m a.li the provinces by constiratmg Bbni-Liies durmg the pmiod. 

thusbreakingoncefortUtheCongress. Beyrond however. thesefivepxo ffices 
their manoeuvres did not succe^.* 

Sir. Jinnah had some home-truths to tell the British Government. He 
did not relish the thesis on Geographical unity delivered by Lord T inhrhgow 
in Calcutta in December 1942 or that on Federal Government for India in 
his valedictory' address delivered before the Prmces' Chamber in October. 1943. 
Sir. Jmnah mildly criticized the BiiLish for their nnwrlhngness to part with 
power, and at its worst it was the gentle protest of an elderly son ^nffious to 
succeed the aged Father who would not. however, die or part with power. 

* For a detailed study of these miniiUtes see rh'‘pter on ^Ifnfctries- 
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Defence was their national dutj’’ But m terms of rupees, annas and pies, 
in teinis of tons, hundredweights and quarts, what ^\ould be the equivalent 
in the world, ph3'sical and material, ot this much-lauded, oft-hsped moral 
value ’ None, none to a nation that believed in blood and iron, none to an 
Imperialism that believed m big battalhons, none to the woishippers of 
unmitigated force as the final arbiter in international disputes Accordingly, 
the Pacific Confeience was stage-managed, the so-called non-official represen- 
tatives vcre nominated officials and non-officials Their independent view- 
point vas the brief piepared for them by the British Cabinet and the Govern- 
ment of India acting in iieifect harmony and concord Their recommenda- 
tion was trotted out just aftei the Viceio3'^’s speech and withm a week of it m 
India An e\ploiator3’^ commission was to be appointed and under its auspi- 
ces, the drama of the Constituent Assembtyf was to be enacted It was 
clear that this Constient Assembty would be a grim reaht3’^ if it was to be 
organized under the auspices of a National Government That calamit3’^ 
vas obviated at the Pacific Confeience itself when it was argued that the 
National Government v as to be a body responsible to some one and when it 
i\ as asked i\ itli upraised hands as to what that bod3’’ was to which the responsi- 
biht3’' Mould be rendered Why could not fresh elections be held to the 
Cenlral Legislature’ When Canada had held its general elections and 
liken ise Australia and South Africa, ivhen parties measured their respective 
strength, M hen public opinion nas challenged upon the very question of 
joining the v’ar or getting out of it, — all m the months of Jul3’^ and August 
1943 , M’hj’’ could not India hold these elections ’ A new Legislature so 
constituted ■would be the bod3'’ to nffiich the Viceroy’s Cabinet would have owed 
responsibiht3'’ Unfortunately, but b3’- deliberate device, the Congress le- 
prescntativcs iverc absent from the Pacific Conference to explain and elaborate 
this vicM of the matter and universal regret was expressed at then physical 
impossibihtj’’ to be present But •what ■would such pious and prayerful 
remonstrations matter to the British ’ Blr Amery spoke again and again 
but in the old strain It is the habit of the British mind and Biitish tempera- 
ment to fl3’- to the ideal vlule the talk is on the piactical and to descend to 
the practical ■^^hen the talk is on the ideal The presentation is ahvaj’^s of a 
Uvo-faced picture one of Imperialism and the other of Self-Government for 
the colonies and the dependencies The picture is one and single like the 
one familiar to the Indian readers of the cash sales and credit transactions 
You have onl3’- to look at the picture in two ivays That on Imperialism 
depicts a British magnate, peer of the realm, or captain of industry, rejoicing 
over the ivealth that is his Invert it and you see the picture of the democrat 
forced to concede the principle of Self-Government to the Colonies and Inde- 
pendence to India — a picture ■which with the same curves and contouis, 
the same light and shade, the same dots and stiokes, iveeps and mourns ovei 
the impending and inevitable loss of empire and commerce The stiuggle 
then in the Britisher and in lilr Amery — a tjqDical Britishei, is between the 
ideal and the real, the immediate and the remote, principle and expediency, 
the living and active present and the uncertain and imaginary future In 
othei Mords the conflict is there ahvays between the evangelist and the 
politician, between the poet and the wairior, between the philosopher and 
the statesman That is ivliy we come across the gioups of ministers 
— ^fhe Churchills, the Joynson Hicks, (Brentfords) and the F E Smiths 
(Birkenheads) in one group and the Morleys, Ronaldshays (Zetlands) 
and the Ameries m the othei gioup IMi Amery is a master of English prose 
He has the knack of concealing practical defects in the clothing of theoietical 
idealization, of running to poetic heights and romantic depths But when it 
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And how wcic the Dominions dcfim'd in 102G? Tlicy were defined as “ Anto- 
nomous Units, M'lthm the Commoiiw ealLh of Nations called the British Empire 
bound together by ties of common loyalty to the King and in no nay subordin- 
ate to each other in internal affaus ” If so, how would the question of 
mutual consent to partnership arise The onl}’’ common tie is loyalty to the 
Tlironc TJiai does not require consultation Nor n as India agreeable to 
tender that loyalty. Lord Cranbornc overacted his part for the truth was 
that Britain did not mean serious business 

It IS interesting to note in this connection how High Commissioners 
and Agents General nere being appointed to countries the norld over on 
behalf of India While Lord Cranbornc vas combating Lord Strabolgi s 
attempt to declare India an additional Dominion, changes were being effected 
by which contacts between India and the Dominions, India and the Colonics 
and India and foreign nations vcrc being established or strengthened For 
some time past during the War, India had an Agent General and a High 
Commissioner, tvo officers, m U S A That really foIlo%\ ed the long-standing 
Agent Generalship on behalf of India m South Africa Follo%\ing the USA 
contact came the appointment of Mr M S Aney to Ce3don as a complement 
to Ceylon's representation m India as Agent and of I\Ir Mcnon to China as 
High Commissioner These nere closclj’’ followed in the autumn of 1943 by 
the announcement of the appointment of High Commissioner for Australia 
m Delhi and on November 13, 1943 the Canadian Government intimated their 
decision to send a Higli Commissioner for Canada in Delhi And India was 
soon to reciprocate, for it was announced in this senes that India’s High 
Commissioner would be appointed to Australia (November 1943) and Sir R 
P Paranjpyc was since sent there \Mnle these developments indicated 
closer contacts between India and tlie Dominions, the Dominions were anxious 
to take part in the Imperial affairs 

In the meantime, Sir James Grigg hastened to Oxford to air his views on 
India where he had spent five years ending 1939 as Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council The object ivas obviously to combat the 
growing opinion in America m favour of India for Sir James Grigg himself said 
“ of course there is a great deal of misunderstanding and ignorance on the 
subject of India For example, m the USA, it is widely imagined that 
the Indian National Congress is a representative Legislature, rather like their 
own Congress In this country ]\Ir Gandhi is widely regarded as a saint ” 
Whether there is any misunderstanding m U S A about the Indian Congress 
or not, there is an obvious misrepresentation in Sir James G’igg’s statement, 
for if the Americans thought that the Indian National Congress was a re- 
presentative LegxslaUv) e like their own Congress, then there would be no more 
of a political problem in India than there is in America The fact w^as that 
Sir James Grigg and his colleagues were upset by the grornng public opinion 
in America regarding British reluctance to part with power in India and that 
was why Su James Grigg was diverted from his war office burdens to share 
India’s burden as well at Oxford Sir James’ speech need not be combated 
seriously He merely quoted the figures of Churchill to discredit the Congress 
and repeated the goody goody nonsense of Mr Amery and Professor Coupland 
when he referred to Congress totalitarianism — charges which have been dealt 
With m connection with IMr Churchill’s statement m the Commons in 
September 1942, and Mr Amery’s ever-recurrmg speeches m Parliament 
and Coupland’s recent publications Sir James’ performance was but m 
consonance with the description of his buth and breeding and his coming 
of age as desciibed b^’- Quinten Hogg in the Commons “ Su James Grigg,” 
he said “ was born and brought up m a pigeonhole, tiained in led tape and 
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lu'ii Hut forthujlh Ji Ualuncinj^ uolc of caution is sounded in saying 
“* for tho moment tlie outlook smns dark and the rigid road liaid to find 
If we could It ad Indi i n little furllui, ut slmll lm\c set the seal on the great 
task and can let her direct her own footsteps to a great and prosperous future 

we hope.” 

The .'uU<Md of a new Viurov to tin throne of powei in Delhi and Simla 
rr< afttl un< iiMahle situations foi the laiboiii Paifv in Hrita-in Tlie Conscr- 
Nalnts wtre frinkh mnsirv due. leaelionnrj and retrograde — Impcnahsts 
und' r tilt* le uh r hip of \\ in don Chun hill who would not he a pait}’’ to the 
tlissohdion <ji the Ihunue 'Die Ldnials wen tluie only in name, not 
t\tn m numle rs worth eounlmg Lahoiir which had iistn to power twice 
in the pn \ Kill . two (h cuh » found dsi If praidu ilh engulfed hv' the Consor- 
\atn< I’artN anti nur/td with it. Tin n wire thitegioups, the light wing 
and the nio.t ndlu'.diil uiuhr the lenhi^hip of \ttlce, .^iorrlson Hc\nn 
(»r<enwoo[l .and Hidiev 'I he tiidrc was ltd hv .Sorensen and the left by 
^Ir (’o\)! 'Ill' parts in poo tr marl ed tuiK to the tune cif the (onscr\ati\c 
mg and s««tuid md tmhuT.es (Joscrnnitid on the Indian question hut 
I'Md a dtpufotum to Lord IVutll, llu Vieeitn designate, to tell lum that the 
Labour Mostni'id h'litstd in s» If go\4*riimg India and was in fasour of a 
gtieroii. pohe_\ and aiis gt ru roiis sttps he tlioiegld it desirable to take in 
ord* r to promote <rt(l. nuid vould warmh he approved by them Thus 
if tuithing tt»uld he dom . tie L ihour Moctmetd could at least impress on 
She new \u<ro\ that rt'ietmnarc mgatnism did not repicscnt tlie mind 
of Hrdam and Sh"t le might make a fin ndl\ gesture to the opponents of the 
(oAfrmutid 'lie t'ldrt would not he satisfied with “complaecid negations 
hut ha* a inorilohleMtion lodiseoccrhow aggra\ating faelors can he mini- 
meed nr riueutd o'ls toindialt finth<rcnorlslosatisf\ Indian aspirations 
and <h ei inds Its hope was (hat in \ lew of theehanged situation tlie Congress 
1( e!<r. inigli! lleinsfhts rccogni/e Hie need for rc\ ismg their own policy 
wjiuh tog( tier with the futur< de\< lopnienls of win m therm East calls foi 
in!pr»'ei\<, pscehologieal and pohtirii d«\elopmeids It would press for 
tie ofltr of .1 <oiMplete Provisional (ioearnnuiit wdhoid the Viccioj’s veto 
pfieling (he e\ohdem of a new constitution Mr Co\c’s standpoint is 
that of right*, not < onccssioiis, foi the Congress lie urged tlie dcm.and 
for d' c lar.'ition of Indian liuh pi luh nee, immediate formation of Indian 
Nation d GoMmiiuid, rehase of all politicals and all steps needed to create 
goodv ill 

While lie hig gnus were booming m the Transport House where the 
Joint ('ommdtci on India of Ihe National I'v\ccuti\e of tlie Labour Party 
and ds Parhaiuf nl.u% Committee wire dehherating, the Trade Union Party, 
tin hss mnnerdial showid a belter outlook Mi Dohhic, the Trade Union 
Li.adf r di mended a hig change in India and declared that the famine m India 
was \ti_\ laigeK the result of administrative chaos and muddle and at the 
same time*, the ufusal of adinmistrators to obtain the co-opcration of the 
jitople. 

As the lime for Lord a\ i II to Iea\c England for India was fast approach- 
ing, e\cii the 'J’oiies bestirred themselves to a sense of then duty to India 
The actndy again of the e( clesiastical section was manifest m the following 
cnqnirv Ki plying to a question about the resolution forwarded to him 
by the Methodist Cjinrch ol W oh erhampton and Shrew shiny District based 
on the information ol missionaries m India, ]Mr. Amery said 

“ I ]la^e noted the resolution referred to I am confident the new 

Viceroy will do his utmost to promote better understanding between the 
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misery that xavaged his territory though he knew how little could be effected 
by human agency to dimmish the horrors of such a devastation ” Not so 
Lord Auckland who “ gave not only fiom his own resources but instituted an 
enquuy which started the slow beginning of the Indian Government’s Famine 
Policy The indictment against Mr Amerj’^ would be a long and disgusting 
one The pusillanimity he had displayed on the Food question went on 
"lowing in force and volume from the beginning of the year (1943) The 
“ no over-all shortage of food” was contradicted bjr the King’s speech itself 
which leferred ro “ acute shortage of food in ceitain parts of India ” The 
hoarding vas discovered to be a mare’s nest by the Bengal IMinistry which 
had for some time been content to repeat its master’s voice, earlier le-echoed 
by the then Food Member Sir Aziz-ul-Huq and later by his successor Sir Srivas- 
tava The ‘maldistribution’ proved to be the pivotal point of this man- 
made famine and required a change of Viceroyalty, — a Wavell to undo the 
patent mischief of an obvious drawback Mr Amerj’- was taken by surprise 
nhen shiend men drew his attention to the impending famine months before 
its actual outbreak When on the 17th October (1943) IVIr Sorensen drew 
his attention to the outbreak of cholera and the provision of medicines and 
drugs, he had the hardihood to say that it was not necessary Mr Amer}'' 
lent ear neither to the uproar about famine nor to the outcry against pestilence 
Like the monomaniac of suspicion, he had but one thought one suspicion 
eternally haunting his mind and that was that the parties in India were not 
united This monomania excluded every other thought from his mind 
There in England, he was surrounded by a dozen nincompoops whose business 
was to nod assent to his doubts and difficulties Here m India, he had eleven 
second fiddlers who out-sang his tunes, out-beat his drums and out-sounded 
his cymbals There was a demand all-round that Amery must go but it 
was not easy to out-Amery IVlf Leopolds Amery This septugenaiian made 
the world feel that his predecessor Lord Zetland was better than himself Who 
knew whether a Lesrd Cranborne or an Oliver Stanley, coming from the 
Dominion or the Colonial office might not make Leopold the better of the two 
if the Conservatives came to power in the elections Luckily this was 
averted India’s problem was however not whether IVIr Amery must go but 
whethei Britain must not go — ^go from the throne of power and ruler ship 

It were better for I\Ir Amery to keep mum on Indian affairs, rather 
than involve God m his oivn misdeeds Lord Linlithgow set an excellent 
example which his master would do weU to follow The former had kept 
his lips sealed for months before he bade goodbye to India How dare 
Amery be blasphemous and hold the poor God of Israel responsible for the 
follies of Aaron and Moses ^ Did not the British loiow, when thej’" separated 
Burma from India that there would be an over-all shortage of rice in India 
herself “i* "Was it God that inspired the Governor of Bombay to pursue the 
denial pohc)'^ m regard to boats Did God send His agents to buy up food- 
grams from the affected districts of Bengal to the detriment of the people’s 
needs “i* Did God maintain a financial portfolio which would recklessly 
indulge in inflation and raising of prices Was God an Imperialist divine 
that lias sedulously reluctant to promote India’s industries and develop 
India’s transport on land and by sea 

Now that Amery admitted the existence of God, the Lord of the Hosts, 
the controller of Famines and pestilences, would not the same God hold to 
.iccount Mr Amery and Lord Linlithgow for rendering ivrong adnee to His 
Diinne Holiness m the governance of this world ^ 

While the Viceroy remained mute on the political issue, the steady 
piessuie that was being exerted from all sides for solving the deadlock in 
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. might repi oduce the Court circular m approximately the same way as 
the London Times There as you know it is treated somewhat diffeiently 
from ordinary social and personal items There would, of course, be 
no objection to announcements from Provincial Government Houses, 
being published with the Court circular but His Excellency feels that 
the inclusion with it of items such as I have outlined in red in the 
enclosed cutting is undesirable 

“ In the paper concerned, the circular was already being printed 
daily at the top of a column of the second best page of the news The 
items outlined in red related to such piivate individuals as a senioi 
member of the Government of India and an Indian Statesman The 
treatment diffeied fiom the habits of the London Times by the thinness 
of the line or ‘ rule ’ obviously distinguishing them from the Viceroy’s 
Court circular Very admirably Lord Linlithgow presented three stud- 
bulls for the free use of pooi breedeis in Delhi, and urged private enter- 
prise to follow suit But he need not have claimed or allowed the 
claim to be made that that was an original idea The Punjab Govern- 
ment for instance had given over 4,500 free studbulls m the 8 preceding 
years Official statements described a project “ inaugurated by H E 
the Viceioy ” for the supply of free milk daily to school children — after 
he had seen how well it was being done by local authority in Sind 
before he became Viceroy 


“Personal incomes in India were variously estimated, at the time, to 
average between £5 and £9 a year per head of the Indian population The 
Viceroy’s salary was about £20,000 a year (in rupees, 256 thousand — ^Editor) 
, plus a sumptuary allowance of £3,000 He also gets a grant roughly equivalent 
to four times his salary, for his staff, his comings and goings, and perhaps 
a few other extras Here are two items of expenditure in Wilhngdon’s 
penultimate year and Linlithgow’s second year 


1934-35 1937-38 

1 Private Secietary’s Establishment £14,516 £26,023 

2 The Viceroy’s Tour £29,156 £39,000 


“Some tax-payers wondered why 99 people had to go with Lord Linlithgow 
on his “ private visit ” to an Indian prince for ten days in October 1936, 
and 124, when he went to another State a month later, for not so long 
“ In his original broadcast homily, he had said ‘ In my judgment 
the appropriate form of the exposition and where necessary for the defence 
of the Government policy is upon the floor of the Legislature ” 

“ In the first session of the Central Legislative Assembly, after he took 
office, Linlithgow beat all previous records in his use of the power to quash 
debates He voted more than a dozen adjournment motions — ^not always 
because they belonged to provincial rather than central jurisdiction and 
were therefore ultra viies and he banned the introduction of a bill to make 
reports of the Assembly’s proceedings privileged 

“ At the height of the constitutional crisis in the Spr.ng of 1937, when 
the Congress was haggling over the terms on wh ch it would accept office, 
for a spell, Linlithgow left New Delhi to spend a few days shootinsr m the 
Bareilly District before proceeding to Dehra Dun and Simla But he may 
have been prudently waiting on the certainty that time and there own internal 
foices would bring the Congressmen into line as in fact they did So after 
12 weeks, he spoke He must use, he said, ‘ the language of precision ’ 
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and almost, simullaneously came tlic clarion call of a Chinese ofhcial to the 
Western poners from New York Dteember 11, 1910 

Mr C L Ilsia of the Chinese I\Iinislry of Information addressing scien- 
tists at the Nobel anniversary dinner named that the nestern peoples 
“must lake the peoples of Asia seriously in their striving for freedom 
Peoples throughout Asia articulate and inartiriilalc, are anxiously natching 
to sec nhether the leader-, in the older dcmoeraeies mean nhat thev say”. 

“The Asia of to-morron has tno dominant notes,” he said “The fir-,t 
IS the unn cisal and intense desire to be free To them this isanar of libera- 
tion Once kindled, that desire mil not be quenched .Seeondh , the Asia 
of to-morron mil be progressive, dsnanue <ind full of interesting possibili- 
ties When our dostiin is in our omi hands, ne arc determined to stamp 
out poverf ^ ignoranee and opjircssion ” 

In England, the Labour Parts nas not idle A London message 
(Decembei IG) stated that there had been “a good deal of action” follomng 
the pledge gnen at the Partj Conference bj- Mr .-b Ihur Greenuood that the 
India issue vould be gnen fresh consideration b\ the National Executne 
of the Parts 

The eiistomarj opportunities for the Viceregal inonouncements at the 
Assoeiatcd Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta on the esc of the Christmas, 
and at the Legislature, gase encouragement to the Indian politicians for 
making suggestions on the political plane of a saricd character 

There ss as a report in the Press (British) that Chiang-Kai-Shck had address- 
ed tsso letters from Chungking to Gandhi and Jassaharlal Nehru to co-operate 
in the ssar m the subjugation of Japan Thoscssho kness the Generalissimo 
kness too that the appeal ssould not be to one parts alone. Nor did his 
farcsscll message gis'en in Februar} 1942, ? c tssents-tsso months earlier, a 
unilateral appeal It ssas addressed as much to the British Gos'crnment 
as to the Indian people, — to the latter to line themsclsTS up ssith the United 
Nations in their fight for ss orld freedom and to the former to gis'e the Indian 
people — ^ss'ithout ssaiting for any demands from them, real political posser so 
that they might be m a position further to dcs'clop their spiritual and moral 
strength. The Generalissimo’s appeal did not reach the “Unknossn 
Fortress ” ssdiere the Working Committee ssas confined, nor did it reach the 
Aga Khan’s palace It ss as not surprising either that the mission could not 
be sent especially if it ss as bi-pronged in its tlirust, for the British gave fetters 
instead of freedom to Gandhi and his colleagues A second Christmas and a 
second nesv year closed in upon the dark and dingy prison cells m sshich the 
Indian national soldiers of freedom found themselves confined 

Es’^en as the Press svas ringing ssith the nesvs of the Generalissimo’s 
epistles, the Viceroy after a short tour in Orissa and Assam, visited Caleutta 
and performed the time-honoured function of addressing the Annual meeting 
of the Assoeiated Chambers of Commerce on the 20th December His 
Excellency said 

“ I have said nothing of the constitutional or political problems of 
India, not because they are not constantly m my mind , not because 
I have not the fullest sympathy svith the aspuations of India tossards 
self-government , not because I consider political progress imjiossible dur- 
ing the course of the aa ar — any more than I beheA’^e that the end of the AA^ar 
Avill by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock — ^but because 
I do not believe that I can make their solution any easier by talking 
about them just at present For the time I must concentrate on the 
job of Avork Ave have to do The winning of the Avar, the organisation 
of the economic home front and the preparations for peace call for the 
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Democracy He extended his recognition to ilic Hindu Ma]ia Sabha m 
August 1610, so as to balance the Muslim League and be able to say, as 
Mr Amcry did, that even if the Congress and the League agreed, there was 
the Hindu jMaha Sabha to be considered He chose as his colleagues on the 
Executive Council, men vho vere the avowed opjronents of the Congress or 
renegades from its ranks He put the leaders oi “ the most important politi- 
cal par tj*- ’ to use Mr Amcry’s latest phraseologv behind the prison bars and 
complained that the}' did not meet tire JIushm League and strike up a com- 
jiromisp vilh il He forbade all communications between the Congress 
leaders and the League leaders and critici/cd that the} did not come together 
He did not c,ire to grant the much-sought-after mter\icw to Gandhi m 
August 1612 and his Government proroked, by the leonine violence of the 
jiohce and the militar\ unexampled mass outbreaks in the counti}’ He 
did not say a vord b} va} of s} mpath\ or utter one s\ liable by vay of appeal 
111 respect of the lakhs that Mere djmig of hunger in Bengal and Orissa He 
made a jiartmg present to the nation m the last davs, ot his oflice (October 
I6th) m the form of an ordinance proriding hear \ penalties knovii as the 
,Sub\crsnc Activities Ordinance 

He disappointed the high hopes entertained of him vlicn he took up 
the reins of otlicc based upon his past association with Indian Economics 
and Politics He concealed a mailed hst beneath the silken glo\ e v ith vhich 
he shook hands vith Gandhi He belied by his conduct the asseveration of 
friendship that he aroved on the steps of the Viceregal palace to which 
after he had bid goodbye to Gandhi m one of the latter’s six visits to that 
Ohmpian height, he returned onlj to olTci this rcassmancc He involved 
India in a var not her oun vithoul so much as informing the Legislature of 
the hud — a procedure vhich has earned the ccnsiuc of the London Times 
He left vith unimaginable hardhciu ted ness Gandhi to his fate m his 21-day 
fast at the Aga Khan Palace and left the nation to guess his feelings on 
Gandhi s survn al He sent the Indian troops abroad to Egypt and Singa- 
pore vithout consulting his Legislature and contrary to the undertaking given 
on its floor He had tlircalened to resign if the Cupps’ proposals nere 
amplified so as to meet the Congress vishes He refused C R ’s request for 
.iceess to Gandhi and challenged his representative capacity lie insulted 
Dr Sapru by asking him to read his address on behalf of the All-Party 
Leaders’ Conference and silently listen to the oflicial replj'- He irreventcd 
Gandhi’s letter to Jinnah from reaching the addressee vhen it vas obviously 
meant as a gesture of goodviH As the Glasgoxv Herald (October 19) put it, 
Lord Linlithgow emerged from his trial vith high credit but no good fortune 
at the end There is tragic irony in the coincidence that the only Viceroy 
of our tunc identified vith agriculture should have been in oflice when the 
horror of famine so long unknoun m India fell once again upon the land 

He lelt behind a cumbersome record of frustration and futility to tlie 
historian and an unenviable legacy to his successor and departed — ^not the 
shores of India but — the masolcums of Delhi unhonouicd, unwept, unsung 


ii c voi II — ro 
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TJiP situ.Uioii (oiisislod It) and <o\<*rcd llu* I')(’adlofk and laid lu iio{ said 
I'l Calcull.i in ])cceinh('i thal “ falkin/,f on tlic silnalion just at present 

would not ni.iKc the solution an\ (asiti ’ It was (piite [lossihk that 
Ml Anieiv and ('oniji.in\ had Immshtd him a nad\-m.ide solution to be 
unfolded in then own time u(<oidinp; to then own nu ismcnunts of stages 
and dtgiccs Hut Anglo-India (ntnid) was tkaiK agitated o\ti the coming 
dcA clopmcnl s “ W ho know s w hat W a\ ( II ma\ Inn < in his capacious mental 
handbag’ '* Thc\ apprehendfd its jiossiblt fulness ns mudi as India had 
been apprehending its possible emptiness 1 The powerful elements in 
Britain weie obMousli being haul pul to it to discoier methods of undoing 
auY progiessn e me isures beai mg w ithin them t he seed of automatic upgrow th 
and dcielopment Thev wcjc e\ereising their tortile imagination and 
exploring then lesourcefiil biains to plan out a lu w t}pe of political organi/^- 
tion which would presirio and perpetuate the Empuc, add to its strength 
and stability and consolidate it in such a manner that real freedom for India 
could be easily sabotaged Regions in addition to pro\inees was tlic fad 
of Profcssoi Coupland and ajiart from anj internal rcorgam/atioii, regional 
gioupiiig of oceanic aieas was the fad of Lord Hailey while fixed Executives 
were the obsession of l\Ir Amen 

If Sii Gcofire\ de 'Montninu nc\ had u pealed cerlain good} good} stulT 
.ibout the “saeicd Imjienal Trust” lie could not be bl.imcd b^ India, for 
the smaller fi} lisjis the words iitbucd b\ the lugger II is not Mr Churchill 
leiiamcd the Empire, the British Empiie and Commonwealth ^ So there 
dwells Impel lalisni \ciy much ali\c and kicking And had not Lord Halifax 
spoken ot India being a Trust? In cHcct tlicii the cx-Go\crnor of the 
Punjab liad only made sacred the Impel lahsm of the Premier 

Wlicthei Sir GeofTrey de jVIontmoiency eniphasi/cd the absence of a 
jiaity or combination of parties to whicli the Biitisli Goicrnment could hand 
o\cr its powers, oi wlicthci Sii Ilcnr} Ciaik, Ex -Political Secretary to the 
Clown Rcpresentatis c and Ex-Go\cinor of the Punjab, inyokcd the ghost of 
the Indian States, the scapegoat foi Biitain withholding freedom for India, 
or whether it was Loid Erskmc (Ex-Govcinor ot IMadias) laising the commu- 
nal ditTercnccs as the guiding and legulatmg facloi m the transfer of authoiit} 
all agieed that Biitain must icmain in India foi man}' ycais as the functionary 
at the head ot any form of Indian Govcinmcnt armed with full powers to 
jiiotect miiioiities and assume contiol m the eient of a breakdown of the 
administiation ’ In one woid, Britain must be there foi an inconceivable 
length of time to hold the ring so that the animals in the menagerie might 
not teal each other and destroy the whole cucus On the top of these 
ex-satraps and prancing pro-consuls, there spoke tliosc subtle politicians 
woikmg in the W'oild of journalism and smreptitious statesmen holding 
sw'ay over the Dominions of the British Empire and Commonwealth, men 
like kli O S Edward w'ho wTiting m tlie columns of the World Bevieto 
advocated that Britain should have a name and a local habitation as the 
ling mastei and select Delhi as a British enclave excluded from the authority 
of a “ Flee India ” from w'hich the Viceroy w'ould continue to hold the balance 
even bctw'een the tw'o cats — ^Hindustan and Pakistan and make himself 
responsible for India’s external or continental Defence — ^Navy, Air force and 
the greater part of her Army It w'as as a sheer piece of benevolence and 
humanity that he recommend ed such a step, foi w'as it not plain that neither 
Hindustan nor Pakistan could afford tw'o complete and self-sufficient 
systems of defence and the disjiosition of forces m and around India might 
well be the duty of an authority imparted betw'een the tw'o Dominions 
And what did the Dominions themselves say on the subject The Premiers 
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Ills part and of respectful freedom on theirs and will not, I appiehend, readily 
adopt the relations of sovereigns and subjects ” “Household establishment 
IS formed resembling that of Royalty — ^probably modelled on that of the 
castle of Dublin Be it as it may, the transition is too abrupt to please ” 
Apparently Wavell found this very state in the Government House, an 
elaborateness and stiffness of ceremonial as in Lord Hastings’ time (1813-20) 
and obviously wanted to end it or at any rate mitigate its rigours 

Mr. Amery’s interview. 

In his interview on October 17, the day on which Lord Wavell arrived 
in India, Mr Amery repeated in his farewell address to the new Viceroy the 
charges against the Congress ‘ lest we forget ’ them, lest Wavell forget them 
In doing so, he amphfied them in a sense and held “ Congress responsible 
far and tlirough, for the Congress Party had always opposed the Federal 
part of the scheme, and (2) the hesitations of the Princes were increased by 
its action in fomenting trouble in Indian States , (3) Muslims who had hitherto 
been favourable on the whole to the Fedeial Plan, were m the meantime 
brought into vigorous opposition to it by their experience of the totalitarian 
methods of the Congress Party in the autonomous provinces ” Mr Amery 
added that it was the fear that the Congress Mimsteis in the Centre would 
act, not as responsible ministers to the Legislature but m accordance with the 
orders of the Congress Working Committee and Gandhi, that turned both 
the Muslim League and the Princes against the Federal scheme of the 1935 
Act These hackneyed charges need not be once again answered 

For the rest, Mr Amery revealed for the first time that “ no doubt such 
an agreement is made more difficult when the leaders ,of the most important 
political party are under detention and prevented from negotiating with 
other paities ” “But” he added, “Lord Linlithgow has rightly held that 
men who are prepared to instigate open rebellion in time of war cannot have 
it both ways ” Then he laid down what was obviously a common decision 
between Lord Linlithgow and himself namely 

“ They must disavow that course of action before they can be 
regarded as qualified to resume any part m the constitutional shaping 
of India’s future ” 

Then he speculated a bit about the future and said 

“ Whether with the progress of our arms outside India the internal 
situation m India may so develop as to" persuade Indian leaders of the 
desirability of coming together and making those mutual concessions 
and compromises upon which alone a stable full self-government can 
be based, remains to be seen There can be no doubt that any such 
advance in the Indian political opinion would be met with a sympathetic 
and encouraging response from the Viceroy, from India generally and 
from His Majesty’s Government ” 

From the context it was clear that by “ leaders ” he meant so far as 
Congiess was concerned, not those who were outside, but those who weie 
under detention , and how they could effect compromises with the leaders 
of other communities unless released remained a riddle for the new Viceroy 
to solve 

In effect, however, this farewell addiess of the Secretary of State to 
Lord Wavell was an Instrument of Instructions to him — apart from the one 
embodied m the Statute of 1935, — exhoiting him to beware of the Congress 
and to sit tight over his “ Viceregal authority ” until Gandhi and his 
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rare lionoiu of jnolubilinfj il t\tn'uhcr( A\as r('SCT\c(l for Ihe pro%jnce of 
Sind where a popular I\Iinistr\ was sujiposcd to be liolduift llic reins of 
Goeermnctil The Sind Go\t'rnmt‘nl issued the follow order to the 
public 

“ Any recital of the plcdftc or mu publication of the ])ledJ^c or of 
appeals to ocle'br.ilc Tndepf'ndciue Da\ would be* an ollcncc under ilic 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and am one ofhndin/' in this wa}' will 
be jiroseeutcd ” 

TJien the follow iii|:t order was passed In the Punjab (Joecrnmcnl against 
]\Iis Sarojini Naidu as she armed at the Lahore stat ion on Januarv 2G — 
“In exorcise of the powers <onfencd b\ sub-scetion(l)ofS{'ction 8 of the 
llcstriciion and Detention Ordinance, lOJJ, the Go\cxnor of Uic Punjab 
is pleased to direct that the said Mrs Sarojini Naidu — 

(1) shall not, without the permission ]irc\iously obtained in writing 
from the District Itlagistralc Lahore, join or take part in any procassion or 
meeting of fisc or more jicrsons other than a pureK religious procession or 
meeting, (i?) shall not make ans spccclvcs in public , (in) shall not, without 
tlic permission prcMoush obtained in writing from tlic District 3Iagistrate, 
Lahore, make mu communication to mu newspaper ” 

Tlic order was supposed to ha\c been issued b\ tlic Chief Secrctar}' 
to tlic Punjab Goi ernment, but it bore no signatures excepting of one 
2\rr Ghasit .1 Ram for the D I G Police CID Punjab who had attested the 
order Mr Ghasita Ram is stated to be an cmplovee in the office of tlie 
DIG CID, Punjab 

When the notice had been read out, Mrs Naidu wrote on tlic back of 
the notice, which she was requested to sign, that she was already under the 
instructions of her doctor, whom she was obeying stricllvand was not address- 
ing any public meetings or joining any jiroccssions , therefore so far as she 
was concerned the order scrv'cd on her was non-existent 

After signing the notice I\Irs Naidu emerged out of the compartment 
She W'as heard remarking “ The Punjab is an interesting Province and the 
Police here are even more interesting Isn’t it ’ ” 

Later Mrs Sarojini Naidu rci ealed tlie fact tliat slie had sent a communi- 
cation to the Home Department of Government of India from the Aga 
Khan’s Palace at the time of Gandhi's fast which was to the following eflcct 
“ As a member of the Congress Working Committee I know that 
it never once initiated or endorsed or condoned acts of ^^olcnce on the 
part of individuals of groups ” To this she received a formal acknow- 
ledgment from tlie Home Department and nothing more It is also 
now" disclosed that on the day Mahatma Gandhi broke his 21-day fast 
Dr B C Roy asked him m the presence of IMrs Naidu whetlier m his 
“ do or die ” speech at the A I C C in Bombay he had entertained any 
ideas of violence IMahatma Gandhi then is reported to have said 
vehemently “ Do you think that after 50 years I am going to destroy 
the work of a lifetime of non-violence 

Mrs Sarojini earlier delivered her message of the Independence Day 
and finally gave a right royal intellectual treat and delivered a political 
fussdlade at a Press Conference on the 25th Januar}" at Delhi, in wKich she 
gave a decent and final burial to the absurd report and charge by Govern- 
ment that Gandhi had prompted from Wardha the Working Committee 
in Delhi to torpedo the Cripps’ Proposals She described verbatim what 
-Gandhi had said to Cripps himself during the ten minutes he had spent with 
the latter — namely, “ You are a very wucked man to have brought these 
proposals to influence the Indian mind,” and incidentally by implication 
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The Ministry of Lord Wavell 

Few people are imjnessed in life with the advice that is offered unsolicited 
or by way of convention and courtesy and Lord Wavell could be no exception 
He must have had his own convictions and propensities, his own sense of 
duty and his aptitude If, therefore, his thoughts turned to Bengal and 
starvation, that was the most natmal direction that should have attracted 
them Loid Wavell m his message to the Health Survey and Development 
Committee which began its sittings onthe 26th October (1943) emphasised the 
problems of slums and lehousmg their occupants, water supply and sanitary 
conditions, IMalaiia and indigenous insecticides and wider use of mosquito 
nets and wires, more school clinics and more qualified medical men, rural 
doctors and nursing services, homegiown drugs and research organizations 

The Viceroy Avas thus gnnng to the public an inkling into the second of 
the tluee objectives he had kept m mind while sailing foi India One other 
act of equal lugency and serviceability Avas the opening of the Viceroy’s 
Distress Relief Fimd to deal AAnth the distribution of money received foi the 
lelief of distiess in Bengal In England, the Secretaiy of State, the Lord 
IMayoi of London and the High Commissioner for India had issued an appeal 
for funds to be passed on to the Viceroy for the hell of Bengal The Ce3don 
Government had donated and sent to the Viceroy a sum of 27 lakhs of rupees 
The next piece of real goodness Avas that of a quiet and unadA'^ertised visit to 
Calcutta by Loid IVaA'^ell on 24th October Apait from results, the visit 
AAas in itself an event of AAdiich theie Avas appreciation all round — notabh'^ 
by the prisoners in jails aa'Iio AA-^eie helpless spectatois from behind the bais 
of a scene of desolation and destitution Avhich the previous Viceroy had, in 
spite of his direct responsibilit}’- as head of an administration immersed in 
Aval, Avhich AA-^as the obvious cause of the Bengal Famine, viewed with a callous- 
ness and inhumanity little expected of the average man The Viceroy asked ' 
the Commandei-in-Chief to make the resoiuces of the army available to the 
maximum possible extent in the districts AA’-oist affected, paiticularly for the 
movement of foodgrains, proAusion of temporary shelters for lelief operations 
and establishment of lelief stores This statement was made at a pi ess 
confeience on October 28, at AAdnch plans for immediate execution Avere 
revealed 

The Governor’s Conference Avith the Viceioy Avas a notable feature in 
Lord Wa veil’s regime Duiing the previous decade it had been steadily 
becoming customaiy to summon the Governors to the Viceioy’s palace for 
consultations — moie especially Avhen repressive policies had to be embarked 
upon or lelaxed But the Governors Avere meeting the Viceroy m two’s, 
and tluee’s This Conference m November 1943 was, however, unique in 
that all the eleven Governors Avere present at the same time in Delhi and 
tliree such Conferences took place in less than 20 months On this occasion, 
caie AA'^as taken to mention, m announcing the event, that no Executive 
decisions Avere taken and that the consultations related to the Food situation 
Did the Governors know all about the Food situation so intimately that 
they could assist at seiious Conferences with the Viceioy Avithout either 
their Food Membeis, (or ministers) Secretaries and special Regional Com- 
missioners It looked as though the explanation of the purpose Aveakened 
itself by the very detailed chaiacter it AA^as couched in 

The Viceroy soon began to complete his study of the political and 
economic situation in the Provinces Avhich he began Avith the Governors’ 
Conference by himself going to provincial capitals , and Lahore, if we might 
except Calcutta Avhich had already been visited was the first provincial 
metropolis to be so visited A question Avas asked in Parliament what issues 
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to the continuance of the present admmistiation till the end of the war. 
It was evident that neithei withdiawal nor repudiation of the August Resolu- 
tion, neither regrets for the past noi guaiantees for the future by Gandhi 
and the Congress leadeis would lead to any real transfer of power by the 
British to the Indians At the most, it might set free the prisoners behind 
the bars, but there it v ould end Obviously the authorities knew that to do 
this much would prove embariassing to them m their smooth and successful 
conduct of administration, — Civil and Military But even this was a fool’s 
paradise in which the Government of India were living for they actually 
figured as a party in the bickerings between Bengal and Delhi or between a 
Provincial INIinistry and the Cential authority 

While the exchange of amenities of Mr Suhrawaidy, the Food Minister 
of Bengal and Sir J P Srivastava, the Food Member at the Centre, were 
none too dignified, the perfoimance of the Home Department in the matter 
of Sarojim Devi’s visit to Delhi and Lahore was positively nauseating The 
publication by the Delhi Dailies of Sarojini Devi’s statement at the Press 
Conference was an eyesoie to the bureaucracy Instead of welcoming the 
statement as an unfolding of the truth behind all the misconceptions that led 
to Government’s repressive policy, Government preferred to punish the papers 
that pubhshed the statement and penalize the good lady that made it The 
orders of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi which doubtless owed its origin to 
‘ Cential ’ inspiiation, lequired the two notable Dailies of Delhi, Hindustan 
Times and National Call that “ if any statement subsequent to August 8, 1942, 
made by or attributed to Mi M K Gandhi or a member of any Congress 
Committee which has been declaied an unlav'ful association or any comment 
or any such statement is published m any issue of these papers it shall be 
submitted for scrutiny to the Special Press Adviser, Delhi and not be 
published unless it be with his approval ” This was a pre-censorship order 
directly opposed to the agieement created by Government’s acceptance of 
the Resolution of A I N E Conference dated October 1942 which recognized 
the need for the observance of certain voluntary restraint by the newspapers 
in the publication of news relating to the mass movement or disturbances 
The pubhcation of comments, be it noted, was not m question This was the 
raeamng of the high eulogies lavished by the pi evious Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow 
and quoted with approval and exultation by the A I N E Conference in 
Madras While the treatment accorded to the Press was thus shabby and 
shame-faced, look at the order served on Sar^jim Devi herself When she 
went from Delhi to Lahore to see her sister on January 26 an order on behalf 
of the Government of India was served on her directing her not to participate 
in pubhc meetings and processions nor communicate with the press anywhere 
in India Ordinance rule became a veritable menace to the Civil Liberties 
of the nation Of course, a nation which does not enjoy Independence has 
no Civil Liberties at all But adopting for the moment, the much boasted 
view of the Britisher that in India, they established the reign of Law, one is 
sometimes tempted — perhaps piuposelessly, to examine the measure of 
Civil Liberties in this country The order served on Sarojini Devi became 
the subject of an animated debate on the 7th February in the Central Assem- 
bly Sir Reginald Maxwell’s explanation was simple and straightforward that 
Government had not suspected that Mrs Naidu would recover so soon and so 
completely from her illness The Home Member in the course of the debate 
said that the oiders of Government regarding the observance of “ Indepen- 
dence Day ” were duected not agamst independence but against what was 
called the Congress Pledge, which. Government had been advised legally 
was a seditious document Strangely enough a moral victory was won over 
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come up against the cold logic of facts, of ■winch none else is a more masterful 
exponent than the Qaid-e-Azam In the result, the League suffers from the 
reflected stagnation of the Congress It is all a pretty bad mess, and for 
this IVIr Gandhi alone is responsible ” — Statesman (December 7). 

The Viceroy, it is true, lost no time in convening a Conference of the 
Governors, but nothing tangible came out lof it Public opinion began to 
grow restless that after all the Viceroy’s handbag did not contain much 
that was of immediate interest to the Nation’s political ideal Food for 
Bengal was a bare performance of a duty long overdue and sadly neglected 
Visits to Military Units and aerodnomes or Training Schools were moie mthe 
nature of the duties of the Commander-in-Chief than of the Viceroy That 
Lord Wavell should have preferred the Field-Marshall’s uniform in the 
Punjab to the morning grey or the evening black suits only proved this 
the more 

One feature of Lord Wavell’s public conduct was, however, noticeable 
He went out of the way and gave a tea party to the members of the Standing 
Committee of the A I N E C It was obviously intended as a gesture of 
goodwill towards the Pi ess The Viceroy was reported to have stated to one 
of the members that he had been “ inundated with advice both at Home 
and here and that he would like to have a little more time to sort out ideas 
for himself before disclosing his mind ” 

The Muslim League 

Once again the Working Committee and the Council of the League met 
in Delhi, Novembei 1943 This time there were none of the challenges and 
denunciations that had characterized the proceedings of the full session in 
preceding month of April There was quiet and serious attention given 
to the task of consolidation of the gains in the pievious 12 months Five 
Ministries it was said were of the League Branch The five Premiers were 
summoned for a Conference with the President and the Working Committee 
of the League The public did not know what social, economic and pohtical 
reforms were planned for the five provinces But it could be readily guessed 
that party consolidation should have received the closest consideration 
The League which had decried the Congress, developed by this time into an 
imitation of the Congress Its Central Executive was dubbed by the Press 
and Anglo-India as the High Command — a title which the Congress lesented 
but which the League apparently did not discountenance All the League- 
manned piovinces, it vas suggested, should confoim to one policy, one pro- 
gramme and one command IMi Jinnah himself was compared to Gandhi 
by the Staicsina^i and a contrast was drav n in favour of the former by shou mg 
up the difference between the direct sLategy of IMr Jinnah against the 
oblique influence of Gandhi The accumulation of authority in a central 
spot was at the same time deprecated by these benevolent critics 

The fact was that the conditions admitted of but little comparison 
between the two organizations The Congress membership was open to all 
that of the League w^as a close picservc foi membeis of one religious commu- 
nity The Congress declared membership of the Executive of the communal 
organisations as a disqualification for a similai position in the Congress 
The banning of the membership of the Ivliaksar organisation, how ever, could 
bear no similaxity witli the banning of the League members from the Execu- 
tive of the Congress The League, Muslim as it was, chose to exclude certain 
!Mushras themselves on grounds not inlelhgible either from a national or 
even from a communal view point It i.as merely a question of leadership, 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Wavell Speaks 




Wavell came, Wavell saw but Wavell did not conquer The'mountam 
of Wavell went into labour and brought forth a mouse, the same that earlier 
had been given birth to by the labours of Linlithgow, Amery and Churchill 
Only interest attached to the 8 months’ conception since June 23 (five months 
before and 4 months after arrival in India ) which made the delivery pre- 
mature and therefore the life of the newborn child precarious If it should 
survive it had to be brought up in an incubator. And what was of impor- 
tance was that the parent promised an afterbirth (usually thrown away) 
but in this case expected to levivify the almost still-born child that was being 
kept up by artificial respiration and waimth of high frequency currents 
created by rapid and intensive travel We cannot blame Lord Wavell for 
carrying so long We can only regret the poverty of the yields to vary the 
figure of speech It is the iichness of the soil that determines the character 
and quantity of the crop Only a statesman rich m heart, not merely 
firm of hand or sharp in brains, can rotate ideas and revolutionize plans. 
Waiting was no offence For ought one knew, Loid Wavell might have been 
waiting and watching, matching and praying, but even prayers would prove 
barren equally with mendicant petitions unless there is a regeneration of 
spirit or m popular parlance, a change of heart This change was not visible 
m Lord Wavell of Winchester After all he was the administrative head 
of a subordinate branch of British Government who owed responsibility to 
the Amerys and Churchills When the fountain source is not pure, the waters 
that it helps to canalise for pubhc consumption do not become potable or 
non-pathogenic 

With these disabilites, Lord Wavell set about his task If high ex- 
pectations were formed and there bitter disappointments had to be endured, 
the reason was that an expectant public ever trained and accustomed for 
long to beg favours and not strive for them under the “benign British 
lule” had been anxiously looking forward to a miracle being wrought by the 
admiimg biographer of Lord Allenby To praise the dead is not to guarantee 
an imitation, much less, emulation of their noble deeds So judged, Lord 
Wavell’s first performance was not merely a disappointment but an indu- 
bious failure The indigenous force could not be harnessed by him to the 
chariot of Progress It were an empty shoAV and a meaningless convention 
of his Executive Council whose ability — ^and Loid Wavell was satisfied that 
it was a very good ability — could at best drag the cart of “Law and Order 
and internal administration” In all progress what matters is direction, 
not destination When the former is wong, the latter can never be reached 
not at any rate without enormous and avoidable waste of time, talent and 
energy Loid Wavell only chose to walk on along the direction fixed by 
his predecessor with the result that he could not contrive new approach oi 
a fresh attitude in the matter of striving to loosen the deadlock When 
Mr Ameiy said in London that a sagacious elephant should test the bridge. 
Lord Wavell smartly changed the simile and stated that the sagacious eleph- 
ant should discover the road The bridge is on the road But if the road 
itself IS changed the bridge need not be tested It was thus that it was hoped 
that Lord Wavell would strike a new path and travel along a new road. 
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That there "vvas growing unrest m the Muslim cucles at the complete 
neglect — yea, the cold storage — to which the political problem in India u as 
consigned by the new VlceroJ^ was evident from the attitude of many 
members of the Council and the Working Committee of the League, from the 
writings of journalists and the conduct of not a few M L A s That was not 
all There began to appear signs of real national awakening and a sense of 
deep social responsibility coupled with a feeling of profound regret that the 
IVIushm Oigamzation uas as yet considerably wanting in those attributes and 
acti%ntics V Inch made for real nationalism — aspects so prominently noticeable 
in bodies like the Rama Krishna Slission m the Bengal Famine 

At this time (November 5, 1943), the House of Lords was staitled 
by a Peer on his ov n initiative introducing a Bill to apply the Statute of 
IVestmmsler to India TJic Peer uas Lord Strabolgi, who sought leave to 
introduce the Bill and formallj' moved that it should be read the fiist time 
Viscount Cranborne, Dominion Secretary, on behalf of the Government, 
opposed the first leading He said it uas unusual to oppose the first leading 
oi a bill, but if there verc any Aet uhich it was peculiaily unsuitable for a 
Peer indnidually to seek to introduce, it was one which would affect such 
a statufe as the Statute of Westminster A Bill to affect that Statute could 
only be infroduccd after consultation w-ith the Dominions and could best 
be done bv the Government Lord Strabolgi could scarcely have had the 
necessary consultation w ith the Dominions To seek to amend the Statute 
of Westmmstci without such consultation would be similai to one of a group 
of partners trying to bring in anothei partner on his owm without consultation 
w'lth his paitners “ I cannot conceive how' Lord Strabolgi should have 
chosen this eccentric method of ventilating this subject,” said Viscount 
Cranborne “ I feel certain the House w'ould not wish to let this measure 
go any farther ” 

Nor was it allowed to go any further by the House 
The Statute of Westminster was passed m 1931 to give effect to certain 
resolutions p.issed at the Imperial Conferences held in 1926 and 1930 , m the 
Statute the parties were the British Parliament on the one hand and Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Airica, the Irish Free State and NcAvfoundland 
(called the Dominions) on the other hand It wus really m the nature of a 
Treaty between England and each of the above Dominions and instead of 
there being six separate Statutes, there was one in w'hicli all the Dominions 
joined, m no sense did any of the Dominions enter into any relation with each 
othei under the Statute of Westminster None of them entered into any obliga- 
tion or connection with the others The Bill w^as then negatived m the Lords 
In reviewing this wholly unexpected and highly interesting incident, 
one IS struck more by the side-lights lliroivn on the political situation than 
the conclusion of the comic incident For one thing the rosy view ofLoid 
Strabolgi (formerly Commander Kennyworthy) that Government themselves 
w'ould introduce the Bill was justified neither by the language employed by 
Lord Cranborne nor by the punitive and pugnacious attitude adopted bj'- 
him But wdren the noble Lord stated that the partners should be consulted 
before a new partner could be taken into the partnership, we feel we must 
take up cudgels We ask wdiether when South Africa was taken into the 
British Empire, such consultations were held or when Cupps made his offer 
to India This idea of Lord Cranborne’s is a clear after-thought Take the 
past statements of Commander Wedgewood Benn as Secretary of State in 
the Labour Government (1931), that India was enjoying Dominion Status 
m action Or take the association of high placed Indians, as signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles as members of the Imperial Conference in 1926 
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came of age m the war office,” and well might Quinten Hogg add, “ attained 
salvation in Oxford ” 

Mr. Amery 

As weeks passed only weeks, not months, since Lord Wavell airived 
in India, events began to crowd the history of the “ Empire” For a few 
days, there had been rumours of changes in the British Cabinet and Amery’s 
name was one of the three mentioned, the other two being those of Sir James 
Grigg and Loid Simon People quoted against Mr L S Amery what Ciom- 
well said once to the Long Parliament and what was later said to Chamberlain 
Government by Mr Amery himself “ You have sat too long here for any 
good you have been doing Depart I say and let us have done with you 
In the name of God, Go ” Amongst the notorious untruths stated by 
IVIi Aonery in the Commons, not indeed in answers given on the spur of the 
moment, nor in random interviews forced fiom him by niepiessible Pi ess 
correspondents, but in a well considered reply to a question on the floor of 
the Lower House, was the astounding statement that India produced her 
own quinine and that there was no deficit of supply foi hei needs Answeimg 
a question in the House of Commons in December (1943) why shipping space 
was used to consign a cargo of whisky to Bombay when it was not found 
possible to send badly needed supplies of quinine, Mr Amery said “ The 
ban which had been previously maintained on shipment of spirits to India 
was lifted in September This has certainly not been at the expense of 
quinine Quinine is produced in India and supplies there aie adequate ” 
Fancy statement coming at a time when thousands, yea, lakhs of people weie 
dying of malaria for want of quinine and ■when supplies were being arranged 
by aeroplanes from abroad The fact was that the total annual production of 
quinine in India was 80,000 lbs While India’s annual consumption was 
about 200,000 lbs It was true that at the time, consumption was rationed 
to 75% but rationing of quinine would only produce more malaria and on 
the one hand the same platitudes, the same slogans and the same shib- 
boleths on the other ]\'Ir Amery managed m the end to irritate his own 
Constituency to the point of being called upon to resign his office He invoked 
the lie of all shades of papers which demanded his head on a charger over the 
Bengal Food debate His half-truths and untruths on abstract matters 
relating to Indian politics did not betray him so much as his palpable false- 
hoods on the mortality figures of Bengal from starvation, on over -all food 
supply, on the causes of distress, on the remedies to the situation, on the 
responsibility for the tragedy He lent cover to his protege Lord Linlithgo-v^ 
in his gross neglect of duty and callous disregard of obvious facts The two 
acted togethei as Dr Thiuston and Dr Copperas in the Mysteries of the 
Court of London, for years together But as Abraham Lincoln put it, no 
man can deceive all men for all time And when the hour of reckoning 
came, Mr Amery betrayed himself into the hands of his fellow members of 
the Commons, his own voters and above all, of the Press in Britain Fortu- 
nately, his years had come to his aid In 1836, there was a great famine in 
the newly created province of Agra in which 800,000 people died and about 
which Kaye 'wrote 

“ A famine in India is an evil beyond the reach of human statesman- 
ship to remedy or greatly to alleviate ” 

Apparently a hundred and seven years later, Jlr Amery too has repeated 
the same cruel sentiment “To interfere with such acts of God,” says Edward 
Thompson, was almost a mmoi impiety Yet Metcalfe ivas troubled by the 
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sctlinp up Mnhonu'diui uili'r* si lu oppnsilioii to thi jfindu'. or iiuirc <sp((M)K 
ihp Mnlinr'Ul'is It njipcirfd to ttir tlril the Ituu jj.ist for <mr tnislinjr 
loam l)'ilanr( of pou* r for our support, tint tin * ( tfuio up of Mahouirflun 
powers was in list If ohji olioinhlr, and that our lru< |)olu\ w.is to sfcurr as 
much counlu as possible fur ourstKcs and to annotuu r our‘<l\ts avnwtdK 
as llu nristtr of all tlu* pow»r. ol India”' Isdward Tlionpi.on 

Tn 7820, iL w IS a qu( slion of s( ( lints of tlit loiuilrs In I'MIilisoiu 
of u latino to it 

Lord ^^as{l^s speech Iik< lh»».( of he ‘jllustnoiis fh < f ,sor. only 
(aniedwithil a iu''.itt\(* saliu to India, v hn It must lx tor that sirs n asmi, 
of positise sahu to I,n'daud Tbos it loiild sirs? this dud fuiulion fiuyht 
be told to till uidtrmllu ssords of Ih rnaid ‘'h iw (I’n^'an to tin “.Slewirie 
up of lllanco I’rosm t )' “It was pouitid out bs (’h irli s Du {,« us m Ldllt 
Dornt,’’ sass Sh iss, "whu h r< in itn, th' luo t auuiiti <>nd pi n* tr.itui!' studs' 
of pentccl 111 til ness of our < lass posirnmiuts m tlx Lnelish lanru'i'n that 
whi noser an nbusi bi i ouu oppn sise « noiedi to pi rsuarh our Parts Parh i- 
ini ntnrmns that sonuthino must In doie* ties uunedialils sit to ssork to 
face the situations and disi os i r/Lei Ac/ To })n It, that is to sis. the art of 
eontiis ino nil (hods of R< fotni sshu h ssiU 1( ui in it (t rs c s >< tls as ties .irc” 
or ssorsc th in (lies sst ri 

In Ind la itsi It. till re was a studied atti mpt in \iedo Indian quarters to 
e\pl'un iw IS lh( imu h talkid <>r n fi n lu i to Lord \\asi 11 s apprtiiation of 
(him il Mlnibs s s leoreais tudit snth tie Hritish I ibun I and liis riobh pirt 
in the f mam ip ition ol l'e'\()t Two n isoiis Wiri "ssieie d to show liow 
]‘.;,'S p(i ui poll! s ssas inappluabh to India For om thiny (h lu ral Alli n!)S 
was eilhd upon to haridk ICesptiiii nlLiirs lonif aft* r tin War of lOH-lS 
had fiuhd And snondls. in Isosjit, lluri' svas nohods .inaloeoiis to the 
■MusIunLi urm < ompliealino tin Cenenrs bundling: of Kfsfitian afl.urs 

No .inaioffs lan f«o on all foius On llu (oiitrirs llu sirs tact tiuif 
India w.is in the midst of wai on Loid ^^as(l^s airisal in India eonslitiiled 
1 suprcimls oscnidino jo.ison for llu Costrnnuait asailine fhenist Is is of the 
addi d stri ngth — moi.d and material lhcaectlcrat(.d support — mor.iland arm- 
ed, oflerc'd eateporKalls bs the ('oiipitss '\\nrkine Committee at '\^ar- 
dh i (Jills' ' 72) aud the A T C C in Bombas' ( Vuenst ’t2) All parties in 
India — League and Congress, '\Iushins and Hindus, sserc agreed alike in the 
Council Chambci and tlie popular loiuin that Britain should [lart with jiosser 
To ssliom it should and in wJial inaniua aic del.uls ssliiedi ftiscn "oodwill 
on the pail of But am ssould not bafllc solution Docnmtaitars authority 
exists for the Coneiess s icw that Goseinmcnl might hand oscr power to the 
IMuslim League 

On the question of ss.u itscll and paiticqiation therein. Congress le'ft the 
AS oriel in no position of doubt oi dubiets for lUs jironouncemcnts at Bombay 
weie emphatic, categorical and unambiguous 

The loosening ol the deadlock therefore ss.is a simple enough measure 
piosielccl there was a ssiH m tlic Biitish ssluch ssould force itsssas This 
was lecogmsed alike m India and bs tlic snnei elements m Britain and 
Amciica In India, sse liad the clcai statements of men like Sn Jagadish 
Piasael Di Sapiu and Piofcssoi ^Vadla American opinion ssas grossing 
restless being tossed about between cons'iction and high polics' 

Opinion m England osei the statement on India was not ns complacent 
and non-chalanl as people ssould hasc India belies e Tlie circles oonceincd 
ssilh India sscic cser ssidcnmg and it was lepoitcd that “theie ssas a kind of 
stirring m them to liasten a settlement of the deadlock and end a barren 
period of masteily inactis'ity Patience sshicli ssas being bespoken from all 
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India could not altogether be ignoied in Britain — not that any mighty 
lesponse was forthcoming but that the actual fact of appeals and protests, 
suggestions and challenges, arguments and conclusions, demanded an answei 
fiom Mr Amery in the middle of December (1943) The King’s speech pro- 
logumg the Parhament, dehveied on the 28th November (1943) came as a 
deep disappointment — not so much to public men in India as to some radicals 
in the Commons and Mi Sloane (Labour Membei) and Sir Stanley Reed 
tabled amendments legiettmg that there was no reference to the political 
problem of India in the speech fiom the throne 

To these and other ciiticisms. Mi Amery thought it necessary to give a 
consideied leply But no amount of consideration would alter his innate 
chaiacter and temperament Prevarication became his second nature Denial 
fortliright and unabashed, become his incurable habit “The Bengal 
Famine was due piimaiily to an act of God,” said he at the very outset 
It was luckily that he saw the wisdom of bracketing God with the hoaideis 
and the peasants that ate too much 

Hitheito we thought it was only Sir Saadullah Khan, Premiei of Assam 
who held man’s ‘ nasib ’ (whose conciete form is Amery’s ‘God ’) — as 
lesponsible for the famine m India Mi Ameiy condescendingly agreed that 
Provincial Autonomy — mark you “ as wide as those of State Governments 
in the United States — would by no means be altered, and was being cairied 
on despite difficulties caused by the wai situation ” These weie like the 
teething tioubles of a child — ^fever, vomiting, diaiihoea and convulsions and 
occasionally death They must be faced and survived wheiever possible 
It was a pity that India could not see from neai what Mi Amery could see 
fiom afai — namely that towards the end of 1942, famine was foreseen and 
warded off and that “ the cause of famine m Bengal was the failuie of the 
local rice ciop due to a blight which unfoitunately was disco veied tardily 
through unfoieseeable technical leasonss” one wonders what it was that could 
not be foreseen — the failure of the rice crop or the blight Political and 
Industiial oigamsations all over Biitain were passing resolutions 
ciiticising Mr Amery’s India policy especially his handling of the famine 
situation The latest resolutions of demand of his immediate lemoval 
from office were from Manchester City Labour Party, Amalgamated Engi- 
neers’ Union, Geenford, Area numbei one Committee of Transport Geneial 
Workers, Buinley Bianch of National Union Municipal Woikeis 
Saint Albans Blanch of Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
workers and Cayston Branch of Lanark Mine Woikers Union At a public 
meeting under the auspices of the Birmingham Consex vative Union, Mi Amery 
was heckled and hooted and only the presence of the police saved what 
might easily have pioved to be a seiious disturbance Mr Amer}'" was not 
allowed to proceed with his addiess He prayed foi a few minutes more 
but his prayer, importunate as it was, went unheeded and the meeting ended 
in a fiasco The Executive Committee of the Transport and General Woi- 
kers Unions, the largest trade union m the woild, had brought the ques- 
tion to a head by its unanimous demand for the resignation of Mr Ameiy 

The first six months of Lord Wavell’s regime, were months of trial to 
the public as much as to himself Day by day, public opinion was getting 
more and more vociferous because he had not taken any political steps to 
ease the situation While C R was asking that the Cripps’ Offei should be 
re-examined and Mr N R Sirkai presciibed a new technique foi the Congress 
on the basis of ‘back to Cripps’, the Rt Hon’ble Srinivasa Shastri was 
making eloquent speeches in favour of India’s lecogmtion as a Dominion 
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In so stnling liw cose Sir Vnmin Klnn not inercU t'vunt’ni: 
Finwce rticmber or the British Goxcrmntnt lie iv-vf; driMiig n hoirelmth 
into the soinewlnt thill ‘ind iniptnetnhie hmms of th*' Bni^sht r. It i' often 
s nd tint the Indnn follows the lo£iie of thought nliile thi Brjti';h-''r follnirs the 
logic of faef-s But here fen could dein tint Sir Ynmin Khan nas folloiring 
the logic of thought as mcII ’s the lo^’c of facts 

At Hst after iieehs motiU MirfiTe. canir the fnnl dav of rf-ehonn^ 
ind the Central As'-emhly declined to consider tlie badeat b\ Jtl to 33 lotes 
Sit BhuHbhai Dcsii the Lcider of the Conerrtss Parti in th- House appeared 
after d acirs of absince and made the Connress ]>o-it>on once amm char 
o\cn IS lie did d loarsaco National Go\ unnm. at and ctv-opcration m arar 
cOoxt Mould go tocotlier ^o d>d X im ibrada Lnou it Ah Khan speak in 
iiaeqimocal texins Sir Jeremy Baisnn.n express^-d pious hopes 'hat the 
Leiinie and the Commss might further mute and an~in£re to form a Govern- 
ment but jt n as nelJ kuouu that the pious hopes onh ^icri,ap’r}Lts fraud /o’- 
the policv of Goieriuneat m ’s as c,\pl Mied b\ Xhan ab-xidaLiaquat Ah Khan 
to prevent union of the partu-s m the countri- This was not the Crst time 
that the Budge* nas tliroiui out But tliat mouM mike no difTt-rcncc a 
Goicrnment nhieh did not Kdieie in “no sup]di\N vithout redriss of gne- 
^ances but bcheied m “supplies noiv and grieianecs o’’ the Devursdav 

The success in tlmminir out the bndcrel nas nothin:; notei ortle* thou^li 
its fnlnreiTould hue been lementabh It m bt noted that Mr Jinnah did 
not lote speak or attend 

Tlic Session ended happiK in Delhi Con£rri.ss and LeacX'C h^d not 
mcrolv loined h inds airauist i common foe but liobiu'bbed vatJi each other at 
pirtiosj given by Bhulebhn on behilf of the CongTes= to tliC Leaouers a"d 
Independents and by the Xavabrada to Congressites and Indenviidents It 
Ml:. Mell there Mas this spin* of comrideship this cAchange of cordiat’ties 
Minch might lead to a further cementing of friendliness betMcen the several 
ffroups 3Irs Sarouni X iidu obvioush plai ed an intimate part in ’’ringing 
ibout tins intcr-ir.i\in<i She has alnayi, been ti’c iressenger of unity and 
concord in Indnn politics 

The Budget pronded a mucli needed moral lesson to Irdi' By the 
increase m the Income-tax and its taxation of Befelnut and Tobicco Govern- 
ment incurred not a htt’e unpopulantv. But vhen the Railway fares M-exe 
proposed to be raised by 25 per cent thougii theyuld of 10 crores of rupees 
M IS to be credited to a Fund for post-Mar iniproaement ofSrd class carnages'- 
there ivas an upro-’r from ell quarters mIucIi ultimateh led to the prop">5aI 
bi ing dropped 

The age-long practice of Governments and administrators whether of 
fimihes or States of adding a iicm' gxici-ance M'hen pressed for the widenmg 
of existing pnnlegcs and rights lias a parallel in the stora- of a Jevr M-ho 
li id ten children and complained of the conge-stion in the limited acconimod'’- 
tion of lus small home A friend to M-honi the complaint vras made advised 
him to take a few guests ‘ How is that possible ' cried the Jew But when 
the advice was pressed he took it and found greater congestion and dis- 
ooxufoit A fresh complaint brought the adnee that he should take his 
cattle also into the home IVith a hkc protest, he adopted the advice ard 
found his position mime iselv M'orseiied Then he comp! lined again and was 
■adAiced to take the luggages in IVith renewed doubts and grumbhng, he 
acted up to the adnee and found hfe intolerable- Then he wi^ advised by 
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use of all the resomces India has in determination, energy, and 
intelligence. 

“ I •neleomc co-operation from anyone and anybody who can assist 
me in these gieat pioblcms on which the future of India depends While 

I do not believe that political difrcicnces can be solved by admmistiative 
action. I belun c tliat if v e can co-operate nov in the achievement of the 
great administialivc aims vhich should be common to all parties when 
ihe country is in peril, ve shall do much to pioducc conditions in which 
the solution of the political deadlock vill be possible As head of the 
Go\crnment — and an old and sinccie friend of India — I will do my 
best dm mg my term of oiTicc to guide India on her path to a bettei future 

I I IS no easy path, there arc no short-cuts But I do believe m the future 
greatness that lies ahead if ^vc can woik together to the solution of our 
jiroblems ” 

1'he speech roused opposite criticisms from the Indian press and the 
Indian public as all such speeches do It vas not clear uhat the Vicero)'^ 
meant when he said that he did not believe that he could make the solution 
of the political problems “ any easier by talking about them just at piesent ” 
Some emphasised the “taking”, others “ just at present” Was it the time 
that vas considered in-opportune or was it the approach that was feaied to 
be incorrect’ If “talking” uas inappropriate, the deeds were to be 
auaitcd If the “present time” vas inopportune, the future was to be 
availed. And the nation vas kept in suspense till the 15lh Febiuary in the 
Xew Year (1944) vlicii the Viceroy vas to address the Central Legislature in 
Delhi, a more appropriate place for airing political plans than a commercial 
forum m Calcutta The Viccioy concluded the political section of his speech 
vith the expression of the hope that if there could be co-operation in the 
achievement of the great administrative aims, ve voiild do much to pioduce 
conditions m vhich the solution of the political deadlock would be possible 
It vas not clear vhose co-operation he vas thinking of He did not ask for 
this co-operation but merely said it vould be vclcomed From what quartei 
it should emanate, he vould not explain If it vas from the Congiess, 
the Congress that was behind the bars could not offer it nor negotiate it 
If it vas the Muslim League, he was having it m fact though it was denied 
in V ord If it v as from non-Congress circles, he already had eleven colleagues 
selected from all and sundry. Congress renegades, anti-Congressmen, Harijan 
reactionaries. Communal leaders such as of the Sikhs, Industrialists, members 
of the defunct or elTete Justice Party and Mussalmans who had changed 
colours and had one foot in the League and one foot away from it Obviously 
the Viceroy was not satisfied with this hotchpotch of co-operation He was 
looking for co-operation from the true representatives of the people and could 
hardly expect it, for it could not be forthcoming so long as the deadlock 
remained It was emdent then that a vicious circle was formed Co-opera- 
tion was the key with which to open the deadlock Unless the deadlock was 
broken or opened, co-operation would not be forthcoming Lord Wavell 
undertook to find the bridge and fix the load that would lead to it Without 
doing either, to speak of co-opcration was premature It was at least good 
that he did not ask for it for he knew apparently that he could not unless he 
showed the road and the bridge along which those who might be intent 
on and agreeable to co-operation might conveniently travel 

The month of February 1944 was well-nigh on The Viceroy was to 
address the Central Legislature and every one expected and, perhaps rightly, 
that his address would be a weighty pronouncement on the political situation 
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“Nc^^ Foundlancl lias been promised complete independence 
“If liUlc New Foundland can stand on its o^\nfcct mthe same continent 
as Canada, then Pakistan nitli its population of 70 to 80 millions, equal to 
tnicc the population of Great Biilain, is certainly strong enough to march 
alone Russia docs not think it a source of weakness to duidc hcisclf into 
IG autonomous states 

“Biitain has foi years tried to establish India as a united nation and all 
its cflorts liaAC failed Now Biitain must reconcile herself to the idea of an 
India consisting of two nations ” 

Question But you know that Congress and the Hindus would never 
accept that If (^oicrnmcnt tiies to implement such a plan Congress and 
Hindus would launch Cnil Disobedience campaign and there would be vio- 
lence and possibly a civil w ai 

Mr Jinnah “On the contiary nothing like that would happen. If the 
British Goveinmcnt announced its intention of setting up Pakistan and 
Hindustan, Congress and Hindus would accept it within three months 
“In othci words Government would have called the Congress bluff 
“In fact the Pakistan principle is working smoothlj'' already m the fu'c 
predominantly I\Iushm Provinces where Hindus arc holding cabinet office 
in Blushm League Go^ cinmcnts Pakistan would be in the interests of every- 
body Ceitainly Hindus would ha\c no grievance under it because they 
would get three-fouiths of India — territoiy larger and population greater 
than any sovereign slate with the exception of Soviet Russia and China ” 
Question But sureh there would be a end wai You would be 
ci eating an Indian ‘Ulstci” which Hindus might one day attack in the name 
of United India 

]Mr Jinnah “I don’t agree but there would be under the new Constitu- 
tion a tiansitional period for settlement and adjustment during which time 
British authorit}, so far as aimed forces and foreign affairs, would remain 
paramount 

^ “The length of the tiansitional period would depend on the speed w'lth 
which the two peoples and Great Britain adjusted themselves to the new 
constitution 

“Finally the two Indian nations would enter into treaties with Britain 
just as Egypt did when she won her independence ” 

Question What if Britain then refused to leave India on grounds that 
relations between Hindustan and Pakistan were not good enough to live as 
neighbours ’ 

Ml Jinnah “That might happen, but it is not likely E\en so w^e 
should enjoy a degree of autonomy, wdiich W'e do not possess today As a 
sepal ate nation and a Dominion we should at least be m a better position to 
deal with and possibly reach an agreement with the British Government, 
which we aie not able to do during the present deadlock ” 

Question Do ^ou believe that Britain is sincere when she says she 
Wyants to gn’^e India iiecdom at the earliest possible opportqnity 

Mr Jmnah “I will believe Britain’s smceiiW when she divides India 
and gives both Muslims and Hindus fieedom As John Blight said m 1858, 
But how long does England piopose to go%ern India Does any man wuth 
the smallest glimmer of common-sense believe that so gieat a country with 
its twenty different nations and its twenty languages can ever be bound up 
and consolidated into one compact and enduring empire***” 

Question Are you likely to see the Viceioy wdiile you are in Delhi ’ 

Mr Jmnah “If the Viceroy asks me to see him I shall be very pleased 
but I do not know what more I can say other than what I have already said.” 
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of Australia and New Zealand — both from Labour, as irony would have it, 
“ were not only agreed on the need for a more closely knit empire organisation 
within the ambit of which Regional Councils would function but also had 
their plans ready for assuming or reassummg mandates over large legions 
in the Pacific ” It vas from the time of Lionel Curtis in India in 1916-1917 
that this gospel of Dominions taking equal part with the mother country 
in loiding over the Colonies and the Dependencies had begun to be pio- 
pagated until in the “ year of our Lord”, 1944, an Australian Mr Richard 
Casey assumed tlie Governorship of Bengal and the Labour Premiers of 
Australia and New Zealand expressed themselves in favour of holding the 
babe in the Pacific 

It was not merely the colonial statesmen that were poking their noses 
into Indian affairs An event of more frequent occurrences was the periodical 
outbursts of tlie letired Indian Bureaucrats and Governors of Provinces 
Sir Henry Craick, a former Governor of the Punjab, drew attention to a 
remark attributed to Sir Stafford Cripps who was reported as having said 
to him 

“ According to what the Princes told me, Sn Staffoid Cupps caused 
considerable despondency and alarm by saying ‘ We arc just about to 
quit India We want to shuffle dff all our responsibilities and in future, 
you, gentlemen, will have to deal with the Congress ” 

He, theiefore mged that the British must remain theie to hold the ring 
Lord Erskme, an Ex-Goveinor of l^Iadras said 

“ For many yeais to come there would have to be some functionary 
at the head ot each Indian Government with full powers to protect 
the minorities and to take control of affaurs if a breakdown in the 
admmistiation should occiu ” 

While due publicity was thus given to leactionaiy pronouncements in 
the English Press, there was partial black-out m it about the economic affairs 
and the agrarian position in India The American opinion, however, expressed 
itself clearly but it was expressed tlirough books by certain impartial writers 
who perhaps carried not much influence in political cucles 

As in every j'^ear in the past, so m the year 1944, the day of Independence 
had to be observed and after nearly 10 months’ silence since her release on 
medical grounds on 21st March, 1943 from the Aga Khan’s Palace, Mis Sarojmi 
Naidu opened her lips and appeared in public on 7th January, 1944 and gave 
a fiUip to the Independence Day celebrations of the year As usual there 
were arrests all over the country on the Independence Day of 1944, though 
not so many as in the previous year Nearly 60 persons including 17 women, 
one girl and one boy were arrested in Bombay for taking part in demonstra- 
tions connected with its observance Similar incidents took place 'elsewheie. 

The Independence Pledge had been vaiied from time to time But 
though there was a change in language oi emphasis, the solemn avowal of 
the nation to secure its emancipation and win its Independence, was there 
shining for the rest of the year like a beacon light that points the way to 
the heaven to all the struggling ships sailing in the dark, in the midst of 
tempestuous winds and rocks and icebergs Whethei the Working Com- 
mittee was there oi not in flesh and blood to ennerve and encourage the 
nation to the observance of this annual saciament, the lank and file all 
these years had held aloft the flag and avowed the declaration in public 
wherever that was permitted oi in the saciedness of the home which no 
writ of Law, no ukase of a despot, no will of a tyrant could penetrate The 
Bureaucracy with its wonted cussedness did taboo the ceremony in the 
provinces of Madras and Bombay, m Delhi, Assam, Bihar and C P but the 
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Arabs Avoulcl not give an cvpioss rocognifion ” so in regard <o Pakistan, the 
Mashm League nould not accept an nnplied slate inent of the principle by the 
Congiess and the Congiess Aeoiild not give an express oi sjieeihe recognition 

^Little do the Biitish leali/e that as in the Lebanon nobs eif lO-l-l, so in 
India, it IS far inoic impoitant to gel a solution of the deadlock than to assess 
icsponsibihty foi the outbieaks of 1912 The lepcated demand for the 
withelranal bj the Congiess oi b\ inelnidual Congicssmen, of the Bombay 
Resolution, shous that thej in Biit.iin concentrate on the lattei and are not 
eoncerned uith the foimci Noi ha\c lhe>, through the changing panorama 
of events, stuck to the fulfilment of am one eondition as prerequisite to 
negotiations At fust in August 1910 it was a scttlcinenl with the minori- 
ties Then it was Cupps’ plan, latci it was the withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution, an expression ol icgiel foi the past and a furnishing of guarantees 
for the fiituie Finallv it was a wifheliawal of theBomba\ Resolution by 
individuals, a coipoiate offer of co-oper.ation in w.u effort from the Congress 
and a eontinu.ition of the pren ailing form of Exccutne until the formation 
of the new constitution The tact w.as that .is soon .is one kc> was or was 
.about to be found to loosen the dc.adlock, Go\ eminent were Inning in the 
meantime the lock ehangeel, until Sir Rogmalel in his wisdom and etymolo- 
gical knowledge denied the existence oT tlie dc.idlock itself 

The Indian Gorernment became fi.inkly autoer.itic, and unabashedly 
talked of votes of censure as purposeless .’ind if anything, only c.alculatcd to 
make them more ii responsible The sadder spectacle was that of the Indian 
mcmbcis of the Exccutne Council who helped to lighten the burdens of 
Maxwell and Raisman by going one better than their British colleagues 
Sir Ramaswami i\Iudahar’s jibes at the Congress would have been less pathe- 
tic had he not coupled them with a reference to his own reappointment to 
office “After five years of office,” said he, “he must be an cxtraordm.iry 
man if he looks forward with pleasure or cquaninuly to another full term of 
office as Member of the Executive Council not bec.ause of the abuse showered 
on us but because of the cares and anxieties which must surround any mem- 
ber of Government who lakes to his rrork consciencioush’’ ” There was the 
rub Did not the Indian members conscienciously feel that to deny a w'hole 
nation freedom, to force it into a w.ar that was not hers, to refuse Lire forma- 
tion of a National Goi ernment so as to enable it to render the utmost aid in 
w'ar effort and lastly, as if to add insult to injury to trot out the so-called 
differences of race communitj'- and political status as barriers to political pro- 
gress were aspects of Imperialism which had repeated the same political 
manoemTes and political ditties from the time of Lord Durham to the time 
of Lord Wavell Wavells and Linlithgow’s Amerr s and Zetlands, Churchills 
and Chamberlains, have had the clear excuse of having to run the machine of 
Imperialism — rhe satisfaction of being the drivers that started the engine, put 
on the belting and run up the fast pulley, but should the fly that sits on the 
flyw’heel feel so proud as to consider itself part of the machinery and loudly 
proclaim to the millions of its enslaved fellows that they shall not have a 
National Government for tw’enty-five rears Hitherto the Indian bureau- 
cracy used to put on the mask of constitutionalism and sail under the aid of 
favourable legislative winds 

Now that here m India several cuts w’ere passed m the annual Budget 
and on the top of that, supplies w’ere refused to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council by another cut moved by the Congress (only 16 attended out of 46 
elected members of the Congress) and again the budget allotment to the 
Finance Depaitment w’as subjected to a cut, Government members had no 
alternative after seven votes of censure in one session during the Budget 

* This statement by Sir Ramaswami Mudaiiar was not reported in the English Press 
but Was in the Marathi Press 
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Tepudiated the wild repoit (which even Government weie tempted to quote) 
that Gandhi had characterized the proposals as “ a post-dated cheque on 
a crashing bank ” words which Gandhi never uttered or could utter She 
recalled several facts, — namely, how Cripps had started his talks with a 
reference to the Cabinet system and how Maulana Azad had written during 
the Bombay meeting of the A I C C a letter to Mr Jmnah confirming the 
proposals of the Congress agreeing to the League forming a Ministry at 
the Centre She explained how Gandhi iti his pre-fast correspondence asked 
the Viceroy to send some one %vho knew the Government’s mind to his abode 
rn the Aga Khan’s Palace and convince him that he was wrong, and having 
convmced him, put him in touch with the Working Committee “ Why ” 
she asked “ were Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, Dr Jayakar, Mr Rajagopalachari 
and Mr Philips not allowed to see Gandhi ’ ” She roundly rated those 
Congressmen who were wavering and those others who were abjectly and 
helplessly pleading for the release of Congress leaders and proudly admonished 
the Government to lectify their mistake Having correctly explained and 
vindicated Congress position and having reiterated that “ Gandhiji never 
intended to start any movement straightway”, the idea being that “ failing 
negotiations, some action might or would be taken and that was left to some 
future time ” Mrs Naidu made a further effort to bring about a true under- 
standing when she added “ now is the occasion for Government to rectify 
past mistakes with the right gesture We have made our gesture I think 
it IS possible to find some way to make a bleach m the wall, if they would 
let people meet and talk to Gandhiji and let him meet the Working Committee 
and find out for himself what they thought and what was happening m the 
country ” 

Sarojini Devi’s press interview had done the dual task of [clearing 
misconceptions on the national movement and clarifying the national demand 
That the Congress had all along stood fom square against the Japanese 
invasion and was determined to resist it in its own way was a self-evident 
truth That the Congress did not intend starting a mass movement straight- 
way and was decided upon awaiting the result of negotiations in the interview 
with the Viceroy for which Gandhi was to seek an appointment, was equallj’’ 
•clear to the unprejudiced mind Having emphasised these two points, 
Mr, Sarojini Naidu proceeded to restate the fundamentals which the Congress 
would never surrender, namely. Independence of India and a National 
Government during the war as an earnest thereof The Congress was not 
a baby to “ go to grandam and take a plum, a cherry and a pudding ” Let 
us recall in this connection Mr J S Cotton’s story of how an old Afghan 
Chief was reported to have pithily stated the traits of character of his country- 
men to Mount Stuart Elphinston “ We are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master ” 

Time was passing and it looked as though Lord Wavell was destined to 
‘disappoint those who had hastily raised m themselves high hopes of an early 
solution of the Deadlock The Viceroy’s emphasis on good government, 
social and economical reforms, visits to slums, appointment of Health 
Committees and drawing up of Educational Schemes did not interest the 
people of India Ominous pronouncements were m the air such as the one 
made by Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar who was reported to have said m Cawn- 
pore in January 1944 that the real deadlock in existence ■v\as constitutional 
m character He ventured to suggest that leaders of thought without 
having regard to political or commercial ties should sit together without 
losing time and put forward feasible solution He was not hopeful of the 
formation of a National Government in the near future ^as conditions pointed 
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Roads as against Education, so that his Impel lahstic bias betiayed itself only 
too nakedly On the political issue facing him and the countiy, he was con- 
tent to make the commonplace observations already reviewed and for aught 
the nation could judge and foresee, it appeared as though he was content to 
lest on his oars 

Public opinion, however, whethei in India or m Britain or in Anderica 
did not reconcile itself to the complacent view taken by Lord Wavell in 
1 elation to the political deadlock in India The nestors of Hindustan came 
out of their letiiement to bestir the dormant forces so as to rouse them and 
awaken them to a consciousness of the dangers ahead that awaited a do- 
nothing policy The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Shastn whose word was at one 
time gospel truth to the British and who enjoyed the rare honour of 
being made a C M (to which ordei Mr Casey, Governor of Bengal was later 
admitted) spoke every now and then with that clarity, eloquence and pro- 
vision for which he had earned a just reputation in the New World as well as 
the Old His was not a plea for a mere release of Gandhi or the solution of the 
deadlock, for he was thinking of the times to come, the problems of war and 
peace to be faced, the reconstruction of the future in which all strife is to be 
hushed in understanding and all discord to be replaced by harmony Then 
came the Grand Old Man of India, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, ripe in 
years as he was rich in wisdom to demand the release of Gandhi and his 
colleagues He staked his demand upon a reply reported to have been sent 
by Gandhi to the chaige-sheet furnished to him by Government The 
venerable Pandit further contemplated in the month of March an All- 
Parties’ Conference which, however, on second thoughts, he dropped m 
favour of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference held on April 7 and 8 in Lucknow 
under Sir Tej Bahadur’s presidentship The resolutions of this Conference 
besides calling for the establishment of a National Government, lepresenta- 
tive of all parties at the Centre, asked for Composite Ministries in the Pro- 
vinces, fresh elections to bring the Legislatures moie into touch with public 
opinion and the unconditional release of the Congiess leaders to enable them 
to effect a communal settlement Sii Tej Bahadui Sapru, who once had 
been the Law Member of the Central Government in the ’twenties of this 
Century and who was the chosen President of the Conference expressed his 
genuine fear that the Conference might not succeed in attaining its objective 
because Government said that the leadeis composing the Conference had no 
followers and those who had a following Aveie shut up in prisons 

It can now be lealized how fiuitless were the labours of the Leagues and 
Conferences in London, the India League, the Labom Conference, the Trade 
Union Conference, the Independent Labour Confeience and the Common- 
wealth Group Conference, all representing high ideals, profound sincerity 
and a stern sense of justice but all equally impotent against the conservatism 
of Britain, entienched behind a few families of influence as lepresenting the 
real power behind the thione, namely the capital, commeice and industry 
of the British Empiie Unlimited 

While thus the voice of Institutions was making itself audible, individual 
Congressmen who were free at the time, notably in U P met together and 
expressed their renewed confidence in Gandhi and pleaded for intensive 
attention to the Constructive Programme 

The appeaiance in India of Da Lin Yu Tang, at this juncture not indeed 
as a visitoi but as a passenger on his way from China to Ameiica was indeed 
a striking event that attiacted wide attention and caused equally wide regret 
iit the all too short stay he made 
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it by 40 votes for and 42 against Government escaped a defeat barely with 
their skin on their bones But really the debate revealed the mentality 
of Government as nothing else had done before Sir Reginald Maxwell swore 
that the Government of India had never charged the Congress with being 
pro- Japanese — and this after all that had appeared in the Tottenham 
pamphlet from winch again Government sought an escape by saying that they 
were only speaking for Mr Nehru However that be, when Mr Amery was 
challenged in the House of Commons to prosecute the Congress leaders, he 
put forward the astounding plea that Congress had never been charged 
by the Government of India m the pamphlet on Congress Disorders with 
bemg pro-Japanese 

Really Government were prevaricating from time to time At first 
it was in Parliament in Britain, later it was m the Assembly m India In 
the Assembly, as has just now been said. Sir Reginald Maxwell said Govern- 
ment had never at any time charged the Congress with bemg pro-Japanese 
Did Mr Winston Chui chill ever form part of the Government that ruled 
Britain or India’ If so let us hearken to his speech in the Commons on 
September *10, 1942 soon after the Bombay Resolution of the A I C C 
(August 1942) “ The Congress Party has now abandoned m many respects 

^ the policy of non-violence which Mr Gandhi has inculcated in the open as a 
revolutionary movement designed to paralyse the communications by rail 
and telegraph and geneially to promote disorder, the looting of shops and 
sporadic attacks on the Indian Police, accompanied from time to time by 
revolting atrocities, the whole having the intention or at any rate the effect 
of hampering the defence'of India against the Japanese invader, who stands 
on the frontier of Assam and also upon the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal 
It may well be that these activities of the Congress Party have been aided 
by Japanese fifth-column work on a widety extended scale and with special 
direction to strategic points It is noteworthy that the communications 
of the Indian Forces defending Bengal on the Assam Frontier have been 
specially attacked ” If this is not a charge of the Congress being pro- Japanese 
then all that one can say is that the science of politics is removed far from 
truth and is truly the science of concealing truth — ^not revealing it At 
any rate, 'India has lived to see that the charge has been denied by the 
British authorities themselves beginning with Mr Amery in the Commons 

IMr M C Setalvad, the worthy son of Sir Chimanlal, who had resigned his 
Advocate-Generalship of Bombay soon after the 9th of August {et sequelae) 
performances of Government and who presided over the Civil Liberties 
Conference in January 1944, did meritorious service to the country by 
pointing out the havoc that was bemg perpetrated in India in the name of 
Ordinances, one hundred thirty- two of which held sway over the country 
It IS u,sual for counter-critics to state that Ordinances are as much a feature 
of Government in Britain as in India We agree We agree that they may 
be worse in Britain for in Britain whatever liberties may have been curtailed 
of civil rights, are so curtailed by a National Government If, likewise, there 
had been a National Government in India, no one would have complained 
against ordinances except on ground of pure merit But here in India, they 
were a deprivation of CiV^il Rights mthout check or restramt, without let or 
hmdrance Whether you take the blanket ban imposed upon a distinguished 
patriot like Sarojmi Devi or consider the lathi-charge at Amritsar indulged 
m by a wanton Police under circumstances which a High Court Judge 
(retired), a District Judge (retued),fand a lawyer of eminence considered wholly 
unjustifying, you cannot but conclude that the rule of India by ordinance 
was a rule that was absolute and personal, one that was wholly totalitarian 
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country are monopolized by the overwhelming capital of companies registered 
m the country itself under a senes of statutory industries and commercial 
safeguards, the fact remains that it is political authonty that determmesv 
economic servitude or freedom and IVIr Shmwell is talking without chapter 
and verse when he speaks of India’s problem being economie rather than 
political Even in England a person like Sir Stafford Cripps demanded 
stringent restrictions on profit-making m order to ensure decent conditions 
of employment and if that be so how much more should the Government of a 
country like India be independent in order to conserve its raAv materials, 
restrict its imports, regulate its tariff, direct its Railway rates, control its 
currency and exchange — all of which are indeed the established means by 
which Britain fashions her economic policy in India The only reference 
then made to India by Mr Shmwell, the Labour Tory of the war time, is 
enough to make India cry out “save me from my friends ” 

There was another interesting and erratic reference m the Commons to 
Indian politics Of late, the Brahmin got on the brains of some of the mem- 
bers of Parliament How else should Sir Herbert WiUiams have said that 
“on the withdrawal of Britain’s domination, India will be tyrannized^by the 
worst aristocracy in the woild — the Biahman class ” Mr Churchill closed 
with the pious hope that India would at the end of the wai become a Domi- 
nion We well remember Ramsay MacDonald’s closing words at the end 
of the 1st Round Table Confeience that not in a few years, but in a few 
months, there would be a new Dominion added to those in the Empire 
(1930 December) Sii Percy Harris expressed surprise that India which 
should become the 6th Dominion received no attention at all m the half-hour 
debate nor was it any good if it was mentioned in an Assembly of 25 members 
The diehard and conservative view was represented by a Rip Van Winkle called 
Sir Herbert Williams who was haunted by theBrahmano-phobiaand said that 
the Cripps’ scheme w^as lightly rejected and when confionted by Sir Percy 
as to whether it should be withdrawn, said that theie was none to receive it 
Arthur Greenivood, Leader of the Opposition said that “the Conservative 
Party had idealized the grow'^th of the British Empire They think it was a 
sort of development of Truth and beauty and we all know it is all loot and 
booty ” He added that “in the past Britain had shamefully exploited the 
Colonial Empire ” In the last analysis the development of British trade was 
the common pohcy of the Sliinwells, Ameries and Greenwoods alike 
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But after 8 months’ search, he came back to the old, abandoned road with 
a budge wdiose load-bearmg capacity was not equal to the requirements 
of the heavy tonnage which was m transit 

Nor did the great military leader display a comprehensive grasp of the 
problem when he separated the military objective from the socio- 
economic and both these from the political Life is a composite blend of 
what we m common pai lance call the military, the socio-economic and the 
political aimies cannot fight vnthout bread nor will mere bread and milk 
sustain the motive pov ei of those aimies Doubtless, soldieis have stomachs, 
but even soldiers have m addition the spirit 'within and the soul that moves 
them to serrnce and sacrifice These aie not made to ordei nor spring from 
the mere caloiific equivalent of a balanced diet They rather take origin 
m the balancing of human relations between nations and Governments 
m the inspiration which Freedom and Independence alone can generate It 
was here that Loid Wavcll failed because the success in the war, and the 
socio-economic legencration were inseparably linked to the political destiny 
of the soldiers as the fighting lepresentatives of a Nation The western 
mind is too much used to compaitmental thinking and Loid Wavell fell a 
victim to a national weakness and let go his hold on the political issue If 
this view IS correct, then Wavell’s ambition “to lift the poor man of India 
from poverty to sccuritj’-, from ill health to vigour, from ignorance to under- 
standing at a pace at least of the handy and serviceable jeep, might not 
even assume the rate of progiess of the bullock cart ” The effect of the 
Viceregal pronouncement -was to confirm the report given currency to at 
first by Brcnden Bracken of the British Publicity Blanch that the “Indian 
constitutional problem was put m the cold stoiage for the period of the war ” 
What should follow^ then The existing joint Indo-British Government 
of India would continue with its icsponsibihty to the British Parliament 
“until it can be transferred to a ficsli constitution the framing of which is 
essentially an Indian responsibility ” Incidentally, the Viceioy pointed 
out how the Indian clement w'as formed the predominant element m his 
Executive, how it was composed of “eminent and patriotic men” who were 
carrying out with “a very good abiht)’^” the primary purposes of Government 
IVliat then about the political future ^ Lord Wavell opined that it is more 
difficult to plan the political future than the economic futuie in any detail 
But one thing is cei tain it is the point of view of practically the whole of 
theBritish, ofHis Majesty’spresentGovernmentandofanyfuture Government 
of the United Kingdom and it is then genuine desire to see India a prosperous 
countrj’’, a united country enjoying complete and unqualified self-govern- 
ment and the British people wish to see an early reahzation of it Only 
the war must be successfully concluded and the soldiers’ and workers’ interests 
must be safeguarded in the new constitution as also of the minorities and 
the States, above all there must be agreement of at least the two mam 
Indian parties and until they can come to terms, the Viceroy did not see 
any immediate hope of progress 

The plan herein visualised would be fulfilled by the Cripps’ Offer “The 
offer of co-operation m the Government on this basis by the leaders of Indian 
opinion,” continued the Viceroy, “is still open to those who have a genuine 
desire to further the prosecution of the war and the welfare of India ” 

Then arises the question of the release of the leadeis under detention 
The}’’ could not be released until there was some sign on their part of willing- 
ness to co-operate The Viceroy suggested individuals withdrawing from the 
“Quit India” Resolution and co-operating in the great tasks ahead What 
w'ere those tasks Not the least of them was the preliminary examination 
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criticaL he wss released It was then that he was received m this ver\- 
Pamabuti which has the honour of receiving him once again and restoring 
him to his health. 

At this stage, we may take a rapid survey of the situation pohtical and 
commuTipI in India It was on the 13th April that the Japanese made their 
advance towards India on the north-east frontier almost simultaneously with 
Gandhi's illness and while these two events were progressmg affairs m the 
Punjab were heading to a disaster for IMr Jmnah He threatened to be as 
he had indicated in Lahore on the 20th and had left Bombay on the ISth. 
The events m the Punjab have been described m detail m an earlier chapter. 

IVe may review the situation as it presented itself on the 7th ]May on the 
eitreme north-east at Kohima m the centre at Poona and on the extreme 
north-west at Lahore. The Japs occupied Kohima and the besieger remained 
besieged by allied amiies Affairs took an unexpected course. At Poona 
the arch prisoner became free even as those that had imprisoned him became 
embarrassed more and more by the pohtical situation which threatened to be 
worsened by Gandhi's fadmg health. In the north-west !Mr Jmnah who was 
on the aggressive became for the moment at any rate foiled in his plans and 
had to lay dov,u ax ms tAcsader assailed would be a compendious headmg 
for aU the three phases of this unexpected development m the history of 
India Recall for a moment what Jmnah said in Apnl 1943 immediatelv 
after Gandhi s fast. In his speech at Delhi he had said that it was no good 
Gandhi willing to Government. If he wiote a letter instead to himself 
(JiTiTiah) Government dared not stop that letter. And when the letter was 
actualh- written to him but was stopped by Government. jMr. Jmnah covered 
his defeat by bluff and said that Gandhi should withdraw the Bombay 
Resolution fii&L. concede the pilnciple of Pakistan next and if such a letter 
was written Government dared not stop it He had not. however the ima- 
gination to see what a fourth-foim boy or girl could readdy see that if Gandhi 
withdrew the Bombay Resolution he need not wait on the goodwill and good 
grace of ]Mr. Jmnah who for the time bemg ‘ by mentraised bv bad eminence 
exalted sat* high on the League s throne basking under the sunshme ot 
Linlithgow and dictating to Premiers rejoicing over dismissals ignoring all 
rules of courtesy and convention saving not a word of condemnation over the 
murder of AUahbaksh sending not a word of condolence over the death m jail 
of Rasturba Gandhi def\mg Viceroys and Governors who spoke either 
about the successful Gkivemment of the Punjab or disimssed ministers, 
issuing ukases to pohtical parties to change their titles and denommations 
and meeting with rebuffs from pohticians who owed their position neither 
to the prestige of the League nor to the support of its illustrious President. 
And here too was Gandhi, who hke the old Vathapi having got into the sto- 
machs of the British Government, threatened to burst open its entrails and 
emerge into the outer free world and who had been ejected mtact out of his 
confinement who owed bw freedom neither to a withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution nor to a forced acquiescence m the prmciples of Pakistan. Look 
at that picture and this Gandhi the embodiment of patience and faith meek- 
ness and humihty truth and non-violence Jmnah the verj* mcarnation of 
conceit and self-consciousness of dictatonal temper and diplomacj* and 
stiategy Churchill might be in search of a formula; Ameiy may have been 
worried about a way out- \\ aveH might have been hard put to it to unravel 
the pohtical tangle, but !Mr Jmnah would not budge an mch move his httle 
finger from any settlement other than on his terms or speak a word on 
Gandhi s release to mollify the situation 
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Congress would not be 'willing to co-operate except on its o^vn teims Of 
co-operation, therefore, Loid Wavell felt fairly hopeless Then he invited 
Congressmen to take part in the future problems of India, though they might 
not ]om the Government In othei words, he was anxious to keep Congiess 
off the Government Secretariat as well as Government jails There is a 
nursery song in Sind which is interesting and applicable to the present 
situation 

“Cusa IMoosa Rai Bahdur, 

Bahar nikalo, bat sunaven, 

Bibiji my klxod kliod kiya mandir, 

Turn bat karo my sunta andar ” 

The cat calls to the mouse within its hole to come out and listen to a 
word The mouse answeis “I have dug and dug and made a Mandir 
You speak, I shall listen from within” Lord Wavell says to the Congress 
leaders “For Heaven’s sake come out, come, come A word with you, 
listen to me ” The Congress says “eighteen months we have spent 
here and made a home — you speak — ^we shall listen from within ” So the 
deadlock continued But when all is said and (not) done, the act remains 
that Loid Wavell w'ould not impress his speech with the stamp of finality, 
for he said 

“I have now spent some four very busy months m my post, and am 
prepared to offer you such views and guidance as I can at this moment- 
ous stage of India’s history You need not regard them as final views 
I always look forward to making fresh contacts and gaming fresh 
knowledge But they indicate certain principles on which action for the 
progress of India must, I consider, be based ” 

If Lord Wavell had meant to play the game, he should have called his 
<jolour and declared his trump Instead, he wobbled, ovei called his hand, 
m declaring six spades, and eired furthei m trumping his own partnei’s 
card and exliausted his resources and gave rein to the opponent’s suit v/hich 
made all the tricks tlirough the rival’s banlcruptcy To declare a trump and 
try to play a no-trump game aiming at a grandslam to boot is to iisk a defeat 
in the limited aim and lose the stake The pack had to be shuffled once 
again and the cards had to be dealt What the next deal had m sttue for 
Lord WaveU’s reputation and the countiy’s freedom, the future alone could 
tell Apparently when Wavell handed to Louis Fischei his manuscript (m 
Allenby’sLife) of the chapter that dea_lt with the 1922 crisis when Allenby 
threatened to resign as High Commissioner of Egypt unless the British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt weie dropped and independence gianted to Egyptians, 
m which too he described m biilliant prose, Allenby’s stiuggle with the 
British Cabinet in London, Piime Minister Lloyd George, Foreign Secietary 
Gurzon, Milner and othei Ministers who opposed him Of all the opponents of 
Egyptian Independence, the most determined being Winston Churchill, 
who was then in the Cabinet, little did he dream that the turn would one 
day come to him, to caiiy on a like stiuggle with the veiy Chui chill now 
- as Premier and with Amerj'-, the Secietaiy of State foi India 

We have seen how the question of unity at least among the two major 
political parties was being emphasised fiom the time Lord Ronaldshey 
(Zetland) on to Mr Ameiy’s and from Lord Linlithgow’s and Viscount 
Wavell’s This is not a new discovery in the mental hand-bags of Viceroys 
and Secretaries of State In a letter, dated uly 5, 1820, Metcalfe points 
cut that “Malcolm and others seemed to take up and advocate a scheme of 
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phase m August 1942 was, if not morally wiong, at any rate, tactfully very 
faulty ” (Italics ours) 

Thus the centre of gravity of the world of Indian politics shifted in one 
swing by a few paces taken by Gandhi from his room in the Aga Khan’s 
Palace to outside its gates What a weight should this one hundred pounder 
have represented and be representing and how delicately should the political 
orbs have been poised, if they could be upset oi set up by the shifting of the 
small physical weight of a little ovei a railway maund’ It is said that by 
Yogic achievement, a man standing on a balance can raise his weight by fifty 
pounds or reduce it by an equal measuie The weight of flesh and blood is 
capable of appraisement m maunds and seeis and pounds, but the weight of 
the spirit that moves whole nations, of faith that moves whole mountains, 
is inestimable Such was the weight of Gandhi — ^weak, anaemic with low 
blood pressure and poor blood count — ^liberated from his twenty-one-month 
incarceration and permitted to breathe the free air of Parnakuti — (literally) 
a cottage of leaves (thatch) — not the Aga Khan’s Palace which was entered 
as a prison-house and left as a grave-j’^ard 

There is one small but important and amusing ciicumstance relating to 
Gandhi’s release Who should get the ciedit for it Whose would have been 

the responsibility for any accident aiising fiom non-release‘s Mr Amery 
speaking a day oi two prioi to the release stated that he could not permit any 
inteicouise between Congiessmen outside and those inside prisons On the 
eve of release, he laid the whole duty and lesponsibihty m the matter of 
release upon the Vicero}'' The Viceroy himself was absent fiom Delhi for 
some time before the release and his movements were kept a secret There 
weie only two members of the Executive Council in Delhi on the eve of the 
release If the responsibility was the Viceioy’s as stated by Mi Amery, 
it was so not merely in relation to the Secietary of State and the War Cabinet 
and the Premier, but also in i elation to his own Executive Council The 
words of Lord Wavell’s predecessor that his Executive Council’s unanimous 
assent to the arrest was suiiporting the decision to arrest Gandhi on the 9th 
August, 1942, were only partly tiue It may be remembered that Sir C P 
Ramaswami Iyer resigned ovei the issue within a fortnight of his accession to > 
office because amongst other reasons, the decision to arrest Gandhi taken 
on 5th August, 1942 deprived him of his much cherished plan of seeing Gandhi 
with a view to a settlement Then again it was proudly proclaimed that the 
decision not to release Gandhi during his fast m February 1943 was taken 
with the consent of the jnajority of Indian members — a minority of three 
having resigned over the issue What then was the position of these “ eminent 
and patriotic” Indian members of the Council in relation to the release of 
Gandhi on the 6th of May, 1944 The Viceroy was away from Headquarters 

and thus acted off his own bat — ^without the inconvenience of these ‘eminent 
and patriotic’ gentlemen’s advice Dr Khan said recently that he was 
speaking not as an officer of Government but as Government itself Where 
then was the Government m the matter of the release ^ * 

What next ’ was the question universally raised after Gandhi’s release^ 
in Britain and America no less than in India The Evening Times of New 
York frankly admitted that the rigours of censorship had stood in their way 
in America being acquainted with the facts as they existed at the time of 
Gandhi’s arrest The somewhat ostentatious announcement that the 
release was “solely on medical grounds” was summarily dismissed by one 
and all as savouring of the spirit — “My lady protests too much ” There 
was not one journal but had taken the view that authority was biding its time 
to get rid of this incubus which was getting heavier day by day, from off 
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sides was fast yielding place to mystification if not impatience In particu- 
lar, the official declarations on the release of leaders from jails were considered 
particularly annoying Even those who were not in a hurry to release leaders, 
protested that it was absuid to “invite the jailed and the free to a joint R T 
Seance ” jMcanwhile even moderate leaders m India were noticing how fast 
and deep political bitterness was gi owing in India and how there would be 
great discontent “if the Viceioy did not do something to placate pohtically- 
minded Indians ” In England, the “Church dignitaries had beeen for long 
vomed over the piospect of alienating India before it was impaired beyond 
repair, by some wise gesture ficc from pationization ” 

The obvious pohc}’’ of the British m India is not unlike the mueh-ridi- 
culed policy of Japan m South East Asia, namely, ‘co-prosperity tomorrow 
and co-endurance today Loid Wavcll made a refeience to the unity esta- 
blished between the English and Fiench m Canada It was exactly a cen- 
tury since the issue had come up for decision and the facts of the case consti- 
tute a veil knovn chaptei of British Histoiy 

The Budget, 1944 

Politics finds stange bedfellovs for m politics moie often it is common 
antagonism than common plan oi faith that mspiies conduct and gives a 
unity of proceeding and a combination of puipose seldom expected of rival 
parties The Budget is an occasion for such developments which though 
appearing to take their oiigm m accident oi necessity bear m them the seeds 
ot rational growth Fifty-six voted against and 55 for the Government 
(37 nominated and 18 elected 9 Europeans and 9 Indians namely (i) 
SirV N Chandavarkcr, (ii) Sir Ilalem Gaznavi, (in) Ananda Mohan Das, (iv) 
Bhai Parinanand, (v) Nilakantha Das, (vi) Sir Cow'asjee Jehangn,(vii) Bhag 
Chand Soni, (viii) IMahomcd Shabbal and (ix) Jamnadas Mehta 

Time IS the gicat healer of many w'ounds because Time brings experience 
and experience is of a rai legated character There WTie signs even as 
Mr Jinnah was speaking m hisowm strain m Lahore, of the Congress and the 
League coming nearer together On March 23, Sir Yamm Khan who was 
the Secretary of the League moved m the Central Assembly for a Committee 
of the Assembly to rcMse the Defence of India Rules In this connection 
he made an interesting and welcome statement wfincli ran as follows 

“Answ^eiing to the remarks made by certain members about the 
Union of the Congress and the League Parties in the Assembly, Sir Yamm 
said that the tw'o irartics had come so near to each other, as to de- 
monstrate to the w'orld that they had no confidence m the present Go- 
vernment That w^as one step nearer to unity Sir Frederick James 
had suggested it was a novel association but Sir Yamm Khan asked 
“Did you think before 1940 that Russia and England would join hands 
There were certain circumstances wfincli brought together people who 
were separated ” He thought that the actions and misdeeds of Govern- 
ment had brought the Congress and the IMuslim League together Sir 
Yamm Khan answering the Finance Member said he was grateful for the 
w'longs done by Government The present Government had by their 
actions and misdeeds brought home to many people that Government 
were not serious when they asked the parties to join hands and that 
Government were only exploiting the differences The Government’s 
aim and endeavour was that the people of India should never unite and 
if they were coming together, something should be done to disunite 
them ” 
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LeaoTie claim a monopoly of representation of the ^Muslims to itself in the 
face"^ of the Nationahst Muslim Conference, the Ivhaksars the Jamait-ul- 
Ulema, the Ahrars and the 3Iomins ivho have one and all opposed Pakistan 
It vas obnous that there vras no vahd ground for the Bntish to fight shy 
of a serious consideration of the political question once again wiping out 
the twent}*-one months of deplorable history from their minds as a bad dream 
Gandhi s course of conduct could be easily understood if the reader switched 
back his mind to the 9th August 1912 Supposing he and his colleagues 
had not been arrested that day. he vould certainly have wTitten to the 
Viceroj' on the subject on hand But his arrest prevented this eventuahU*. 
Equally did it prevent his inaugurating the intended movement Therefore 
on the 6th of May 1944 on his release he found himself exactly m the same 
position — namely of one who had never begun the movement of which he 
was made the General These tuentj'-one months of blood and tears might 
therefore be temporanl v regarded as non est and Gandhi could with a clear 
conscience communicate his thoughts to the Viceroy !Mr, Ameiy* added 
emphasis in the Commons that Gandhi's release was solely on medical grounds 
did not take an ay his rights of a free man There was real truth in Lord 
Halifax s statement that Gandhi s release n as due to the changed situation 
in India, not the changed condition of Gandhi s body. Even Lord Halifax 
might on certain occasions blurt out the truth though on certain other occasions 
he would obfuscate it as when he unprovokedly stated that self-deteinunation 
was not for India and Palestine on account of the internal differences It 
did not really require a Hahfax to say from Amenea that the situation in 
India was changed. MTas it not when the Japanese vho should have been 
expelled in a week from the north-eastern frontier managed to avoid thia 
legitimate regard for well nigh two months after they had begun their exploits 
on the Assam border ’ The situation was changed and Gandhi had ever}* 
right and every dutx* to address the Viceroy on the changed situation 
Lord IVaveU too might say to himself indeed might have said to himself 
like his idol. Lord AUenby • “ I have never been in a difficuH position in 
my life I have sometimes been in an tmpos9ible one and then I have got 
out of it as quickly as I could Indeed mstructions from "^Vhitehall to 
Lord AUenby were sometimes impossible to execute His first Eg\ptian 
irapossibiht}^ was the Bntish Protectorate and Lord WaveU's was the Indian 
Dependency If the one had to struggle vlth unwilling ministers at Home 
and a reactionaix* ruler at Cauo over his great task of securing mdependence 
and constitutional Government for Egj-pt the other has had hkewise to 
struggle with Ameri' and Churchill — ^unwilling ministers doubtless m a smister 
task that lay before him It is fortunate that if Lord AUenby had to resign 
before he could secure his demands Lord Wavell has got through them 
somewhat more easily. It was no wonder that under such cucnmstances 
there should have been a consensus of opinion that a mere release of Gandhi 
nas not enough and it should be foUowed by the release of the Congress 
leaders and by the reopening of negotiations with the Congress It was 
stated on the other side “ that an unrivalled opportunity hes before 
!Mr Gandhi to heal mtemal dissensions and to brmg to India where necessaiA'. 
war-time Governments more in keeping with popular sentiment. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that not only wiU Mr Gandhi be fully restored to health 
but that he wiU seize so magnificent a chance to serve the best interests of 
his countin’- ’ These Auews of- the Times of India were much better 
supported by those of the Statesman which had been strongh* and even bitterly 
opposed to the pohc\' of the Congress during all those twenty-one month'=. 

The Statesman says that not only wiU it please millions throughout India.- 
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the same friend to throw off the luggage He felt some relief Later he as 
asked to turn out the eattle That gave him some moving spaee Finally 
he was told to dismiss the guests and with that he found his accommodation 
quite tolerable the same accommodation which he had oiigmally considered 
irking 

That IS how Governments add new grievances to old ones and on agita' 
tion remove und reduce them but partially and divert attention successfully 
from the original demand 

Wavell Waits 

Many spoke on the Viceroy’s speech A foitnight elapsed since the 
Viceregal address was delivered before the Central Legislature but the coun- 
try was still awaiting a pronouncement from Mr Jinnah As was his wont, 
he waited long, sometimes foi over a month before he felt his way to givmg 
his views upon any weighty political pronouncement of the Viceroy or the 
Secretary of State But this time the customary interval was materially 
shortened when Mr Jinnah, thanks to the Delhi interview of lepresentaive of 
the NewsChronide (London) spoke at the month end (Februai}-, 29) emphati- 
cally and unequivocally There was in his statement none of that reserve, 
none of that dubiety, none of that haziness which continued to envelope the 
Pakistan scheme even after his earher interviews and statements Mi Jinnah 
in the course of this interview stated that the Congress bluff would be called 
in three months after Pakistan had been carved out but his own bluff was 
called even before Pakistan could be visualized m length oi breadth, m 
population or area, in the authority that should caive it out or the agency 
that would sustain it 

The following is an interview given by Mr M A Jinnah to the News 
Chronicle, London m reply to an invitation to sum up the piesent situation 
Mr Jinnah states “The Government seems to be content with the pre- 
sent position and so far as any action is concerned appears to be completely 
paralysed Congiess is outlawed and shows no change of heart 

Question Why should not the Government open negotiations with the 
Congress or allow somebody like Mr Rajagopalachari who has agreed 
in principle to your demand for Pakistan — separate Muslim and Hindu States 
to go and try and persuade Mr Gandhi to change their attitude “i* 

Mr Jinnah “That means that unless Mr Gandhi is peisuaded the 
Government won’t meet our just demand for Pakistan We cannot accept 
this position So far as the Government is concerned I don’t know what 
their policy is in this matter but if Government were to follow your sugges- 
tion it would be an admission that Congress has won and that Government 
cannot get on without the Congress ” 

Question Well, what should be done ’ 

Mr Jinnah “If the British Government is sincere m its desire for peace 
m India it should now frame a new constitution dividing India into tvo 
sovereign nations Pakistan for Muslims, representing one-quarter of the 
coimtry, and Hindustan foi Hindus, who would have three-quarters of All- 
India ” 

Question But surely it is not a desirable thing to weaken India and lay 
her open to future aggression by dividing her into two countries 

Mr Jinnah “I don’t agree that India would be any safer undei a forced 
unity In fact she might be more vulnerable because Hindus hnd Muslims 
will never be reconciled with each other Any agreement bet\\een JIushms 
and Hindus to work together as a single unit or even m a Federation is an 
impossibility 
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journalist and will lightly be resented by those large numbers of men 
and women of differing political views who have joined hands m the 
sacred object of perpetuating the memory of a lady who has enjoyed 
universal esteem in the counti}' 

Gandhiji never stoops to the use of indirect methods for the pro- 
pagation of his pohtical views and ideals and his high -sense of honour 
IS recognised all over the world Yet I trust that the Times correspondent 
will now see his way without delay to correct his original report and to 
remove the grave misunderstanding he is bound to have created among 
the millions of readers of his paper ” 

An authoritative glimpse into Gandhiji’s mind when the ordei for his 
release from the Aga Khan’s Palace exactly a year ago was communicated 
to him, is now available from a contribution made by Mr Pyarelal, his 
Secretary, under the title “ Last Day at the Aga Khan Palace” through the 
United Press of India 

Mr Pyarelal says For days and weeks before May 6 last year, the air 
had been thick with rumours about Gandhiji’s lemoval from the Aga Khan 
Palace The Inspector-General of Prisons, when he visited Gandhiji in the 
morning of May 5, was rather reticent and mysterious He casually asked 
if in the opinion of the doctois Gandhiji was fit to undertake a hundred m^es’ 
journey by car or tram, but would give no further mfoimation 

Gandhiji had repeatedly requested the Government to lemove him fiom 
the Aga Khan Palace The idea that he was responsible for the heavy 
expenditure of renting that big, though rightly termed by the Times, a shabby 
bungalow with a huge guard round about, huit him deeply “ It is not their 
money they are spending,” he exclaimed in anguish “ The money belongs 
to me — to the poor masses of India It is criminal to spend it like this when 
millions are dying of starvation And why do they want a huge guard ^ 
They know I won’t run away ” 

According to the newspaper repoits, friends had been agitating for his 
lemoval from that place, because of its association -with the deaths of two 
dear ones Then there was the question of the place being highly malarious 
and this was exercising the minds of the jail authorities We all felt that 
a transfer vas imminent The atmosphere was tense Would they remove 
him to an ordinary prison ^ Would they break up our part)* Would 
Bapu’s health be able to stand the strain of such changes ^ 

These were questions that tortured everybody in the Aga Khan Palace 
except Bapu He was worried about one thing only He must cease to 
cost the nation so heavily As for the question of lelease, it did not enter our 
imagination at all We were all convinced that the Government would 
never release him on health grounds 

“ At about 5 o’clock in the evening we weie told to relieve the batch of 
convicts who every day came to v/ork for us from Yerawada prison early 
Soon after their departure, the I G P , followed by the Superintendent of 
the camp, walked into Gandhiji’s room After enquiring about his health, 
the I G P told him that Gandhiji and the whole party were to be released 
unconditionally at 8 a m , the next morning Gandhiji was taken aback 
“Are you joking’” he asked “ No, I am serious,” replied thelGP 
“ You can continue to stay here for some time for convalescence if you like. 
The guard mil be removed at 8 a m , tomorrow and then your friends can 
visit you freely Or you can go to your friends’ place in Poona or to 
Bombay Personally, I would not advise you to stay here This is a 
military area and when crouds begin coming for darslian, etc , there might 
be a clash uhich you won’t like ” 
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It IS evident from this that Jmnah overcalledhis hand and was bound to 
■see his error ere long 

The questions put to the leader weie searching and leave an impression that 
they were formulated to suit the answers that were so definite and stood out 
so definitely from any previously given Lord Wavell’s speech was m the 
part relating to ‘geographical unity,’ definitely a reply to J\lr Jinnah’s latest 
17th February 1944 demand that Britain should “divide and quit ” In this 
interview no longer is the old slogan m force for it gave way to the other 
slogan “divide and stay” For the first time, we have here a clear commen- 
tary on the League’s creed of Independence If necessary, the British are 
to stay m India hovering over Pakistan and Hindustan with outstretched 
wings, one on either, in order to ensure that Hindustan behaved Mr Jmnah 

was sure that the Congress and the Hindus would not launch a Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign or wage a Civil War if Pakistan were caryed out In 
effect then, Mr Jmnah meant that the minority would coerce the majority by 
the factum valet But let us reverse the positions The League was objecting 
to Provisional Government on the basis of Federal Government and Congress 
was demanding it Supposing the Congress said “let the National Go- 
vernment be established and the League will accept it and Government 
will have called the League bluff,” Would such a presentation of the case be 
acceptable to the League and its leader ’ Obviously such a presentation 
would have the clear advantage that it was not the minority that would 
coerce the majority Coercion is a game at which two could play but by 
playing such a game neither party would benefit, for while blows would be 
shared by the Parties, the spoils would obviously go to the third party who 
IS all the while mischievously standing apart and watching the unwise 
quarrel among people unmindful of then own dangers The eagle that 
hovers in the blue heavens above, watches its most distant prey with unerring 
eye when the fish m the pond vainly struggle for their lights Nor is the 
monkey to be forgotten that was chosen to adjudge the partition of the 
butter between the two cats In effect then, the plans of Mr Jmnah stood 
clarified and the majority was to be coerced and the British must effect the 
partition of India and stay m the country to enforce it The whole episode 
leaves a theatrical effect on the mind of the leader and lacks the element of 
spontaneity of naturalness 

After this marvellous and unexpected performance, people asked whe- 
ther It would be extravagant to say that Mr Jmnah was playing the Britisher’s 
game m India and the League was playing the role of an ally of Britain 
If they preferred division to unity, the matter was stiU debatable, but when 
they preferred subjection and slavery to freedom and independence, not- 
withstanding the creed of their constitution, then their complaint against the 
Congress that the latter had directed the Bombay Resolution against them, 
would fall automatically to the ground When Britain offered to India the 
status of a Dominion with the right to secede, here were pohtical leaders 
and a communal organization urging Britain’s continued and indefinite stay 
m India, and perpetual domination over the hapless land which, whether you 
call It Jlindustan or Pakistan, they are content to regard for ever as Anghs- 
tan 

The Congress had already resolved m its resolution at Delhi during 
Cripps’ visit that “it could not think in terms of compelling the people in 
any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared 
and established will ” But this did not satisfy IV&. Jmnah The fact 
appears to be as, in the case of the Wadmg Wall incident in Palestine, 
“the Jews would not accept an imphed recognition by the Arabs and the 
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inside the Aga Khan Palace during the period of detention Gandhiji asked 
lier to sign it “ "Why is not there one for me ’ he had remarked 

There nas none The authontics svere afraid that he -viould refase to 
go out if they served him ^\lth anything of that sort The rest of the party 
coming after \iere also served nith similar notices They hesitated to sign 
them till some one reasoned out that after all to sign v.as not to accept the 
restrictions imposed Gandhiji had not attached any importance to the 
prohibitory order “ The order is written in such ivade and "vague terms that 
they cannot seriously expect any one to obey it Wc shall find out "what it 
means ” With these words, he later asked Dr. Gilder to get it defined by 
the Home Department of the Gov ernment of Bombay 

As the car drove up to Parnakuti Gandhiji became vers' pensiv'e He 
was thinking of Ba It was she who had been so keen to get out of jail 
She did get out of it before us, but that was not what she had longed for 
“Yet I know she could not hav'c had a better death,” he muimured “Both 
Ba and Mahadev laid dow n their In es at the altar of the Goddess of rreedom, 
And they hav'c become immortal Would they have attained that glory 
if they had died outside prison ’ ” 

Gandhiji ’s Release and After 

Gandhiji’s release vvas the signal for thousands of silent and helpless 
well-wishers of the nation to come forward wath their respective prescriptions 
for the chronic malady of the body politic But most of the recipes were 
meant to act upon Lord Wav ell who by this time became established as an 
administrator with a personality — not a mneompoo^ nor a figurehead and 
rubber-stamp It was reported'm the press at the time of Gandhi’s release 
that the Vicerov' was not in Delhi and that his whereabouts were kept a 
closely guarded secret Two weeks after the release, a canard in the Ress 
went the length of suggesting that Lord Wavell had gone to England for 
securing the release and w ould be negotiating wath the War Cabinet the solu- 
tion of the larger problems of the Indian deadlock The canard had two 
notew orthv features about it, first it painted Lord Wavell as a man of action 
and secondly it indicated the measure of trust reposed in him by the public 
at large as one capable of big things The release of Gandhi himself was a 
big enough affair And to connect the event with the reported "visit of the 
Viceroy to England had this much of romance in it — namely, that the proce- 
dure so imagined was closely modelled after that of LordAllenbey who went 
to England, fought wnth the Cabinet and secured the release of Zaglul Pasha 
m 1922 

While appeals to the Viceroy constituted one set of prescriptions, others 
demanded that Gandhi should after recovery take an early opportunitv' 
to meet Mr Jinnah Gandhiji s answer to Allama Mashriqm’s telegraphic 
request in this behalf elicited a prompt reply from Gandhi that his request 
of last year’s to Jinnah stood and that he was always prepared to meet 
iVIr Jinnah This gave an opportunify to the DaaTi — ^Jlulsim League Organ 
to demand that Gandhi’s letter to Jlr Jinnah dated 4-5-44 soon after his 
fast, through the Viceroy w hich w as not sent to him at the time but the new s 
and purport of which was intimated to Mr Jinnah, be now' published 

Jlr Gandhi’s letter from the detention camp, Yeravda on !May 4, 1943, 
reads thus . 

“Dear Quaid-e-Azam kVhen sometime after my incarceration. 
Government asked me for a list of newspapers I would like to have, 
I included Dawn m my list I have been receiving it with more or less 
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session, but to parade then despotism m all its nakedness and avow, as Sii 
Jeremy Raisman did on the floor of the House, that Government knew they 
had no majority The Finance Member’s aetual words bear and deserve 
quotation 

“It IS nothing new that Government do not have a majority m the 
House and if anybody is acting from pohtical motives, it is possible to 
have the monotonous spectacle of having divisions every day, every 
hour or half hour 

Whether it helped to induce a sense of lesponsibihty on this side oi 
the otliei, I leave it to the membeis to decide Once the possibilitj’’ of a 
defeat for Government aiiscs, the temptation to exploit that possibility 
IS too strong The result is complete irresponsibility all round ” 

This spiiit of comiadeship between the Congress and the League 
surpassing all expectations and induced by conditions wholly fortuitous, 
could only be compared to that not altogethei rare experiences m life 
when the wild flow’eis of the forest borne by plants springing fiom seeds, 
strewTi by w’lnd and nouiishcd by w^eathei, surpass the beauty and the aroma 
of flowers cultured in the garden or cultivated in the hot house The Press 
always alert in scenting new’s and spieadmg its sweetness fai and wide, took 
a hopeful view of , the rapid development — so unexpected and so w^elcome 
Bhulabhai’s paity to the different gioups witnessed, at long last, the host 
sitting at the same table with Shiimati Saiojim Devi, Nawabzada Liaquat 
All Khan and Sir Yamin Khan It was even published in the Press that 
agreements w'ere reached on vital matteis between the two great parties 
In the meantime, the Viceroy had made a 69-day tour roimd the eleven 
piovinces in India pjimaiily to study the Food situation and to study inci- 
dentally the mihtaiy position and preparations in different parts of the 
country During this G9-day tom, he had avoided pohtical speeches oi 
even discussions except pel haps in ^Madias wheie he had met C R and gave 
him a 45-minute interview 

Full SIX months had elapsed since Lord Wavell had set foot m India and 
w^ell nigh a yeai since his appointment to the Viceioyalty had been announced 
As an arduous student ot Indian politics to which he w'^as by no means a 
stranger he had served his peiiod of probation at Whitehall where he had 
been duly coached m the civic mysteiies of Imperiahsm foi several months 
under the tutelage of the India Office and of Sii Ramasw^ami Mudahar who must 
have impiessed him with his docility, sobriety and stability so as to earn his 
rights to the reappointment as membei for the full term of five years. 

Lord Wavell had thus completed a tenth of his term and during these 
6 months, w^orked hard, sparing neithei time nor trouble to study economic 
and social, military and political problems fir^t hand In the domain of mili- 
tary talent, the time to distinguish himself had long past and his military 
bias determined his centre of interest and the character of his fours and 
studies although he had more than once stated that he had doffed his Field- 
Marshall’s uniform Of administrative abilities he gave ample proofs through 
his readiness to face critical situations, through his quickness to reach deci- 
sions and firmness in enfoicmg them In the sphere of economic and social 
well-being a vast field was aw^aiting.him — a field alike of explorations as w^ell as 
operations It was well that he appointed a Committee of Plealth under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Joseph Bhore, a Roads’ Committee and Scientific Investiga- 
tion Committee PIis pi edecessor had already prepai ed for him a comprehensive 
scheme of Education drawn up by Sii John Sargent and known as the Sargent 
Scheme Lord Wavell, how'ever, shod his cloven foot in his- prefeience foi 
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Tliexe vrere nor, hoTreTer. factors and forces Traniinz in xhe connLj. 
axnong-st cultured and responsible Mnsbms of rbe na-dcnaHsr bent of iil-n. 
tbat STOod four sanare against re\I%lug bv sndi talks the rauribnnd cnir of 
Jinnabisrm Professor 3Iapd '^-no is one of snob, pnbiisned at the i< -e s 
stronglv TTorded letter in rbis behalf. 

The All-India Muslim Majlis «\a5 the latest to step into the held thcrgh 
at its inception Dr.Lanf said rhat ir Tronld be better to remain in the I/eagne 
ind mork from anthin 

Gandhi's release began ro engage the atteniion of the Cc^'^cns. 
Air. Shinivell spoke of ir a^ a remporaiy release-. 

Inconsisrent and even paradomcal as it mav seem at nrsr sight, there 
was nothing in'Jcrutahle in the use of the word ' tempDrarr release" bj 
Air. Shinweii after its declaration to be iinconditiDnaL Temporarv" relates 
to tm->e "TTnconcirionar' relates to condnc'-, Goveminent made no 
conditions with Gandh: bnr men 'ike Shinweii who used the word "Temporarv" 
obnonslv knew Gandhi's Temperament better th‘=n most Indians knew who 
resented such language Gandhi not the sort of man to take xestr’^ts 
and restrictions on his li'berv_\ lying. In the bdvess of tL..e, he « onld dcubtless 
iHxite to the A'iceroy. disdosing his niind and making his prcncsals it might 
be for meeting the Alceroy. it might be for meeoi'g the vA cT"*d'^g Cowmip-ee, 
and m the absence of a saiisfactOTy reply, he would smoothen his way back 
to ^■’il Already he was told by Government vhst any statement he might 
like to send to the A'rr^’ Ci/mjircJc in response to the Editors' invitaticn 
would not be allowed intact but might be censcred. That ^^a.5 the 3rs^ 
rebuff. Tils next might be in reply to his proposition to the Ticeroy and that 
would deade whether his release was to be temporary or other nise. 

Apropos Gandhi's dedming to make n statement regarding his hfe in 
detention and his views on the pesen* situation unless assmed that thvm 
would be no mntilanon it transpirs; xherehasbeen no special d:5erim^3-^c--> 
agamsT Air. Gandhi's statement bur the authorities appsar to have refused to 
give the assurace That his message going out of India would no’’ be censcred 
under the ordinary censorship rules. 

The position however, that all letters and telegrams leaving India 
were censored and the autlicnties seem unprepared to waive tins pracvce 
m the case of Air. Gandhi's statement 

Air. Gandhi in an inreixiew with the Bombay corremondent cf the 
A't't.'s ChToiifclr, London gave a cigmiic liwo-lioos am.%erTo seven cuestions 
submitted to hmi regardmg the charge crntamed in the Govem^em of 
Ind’a's ofncial pamphlet entiiled " Congress Besponsi'nLik^ for the Dis- 
turbances 1942-43 " published in February. 194S 

Sa'd Air. Gand’ni with great emphas^ : ' I have complete and eategcrical 
replies to ah the charges. As soon as I get well and if I rm left free I shah 
deal w>th the cuestions put." 


Tile quest-ions referred mainly "^o charges levehed 


:e. c: 


pampiilet : (ll that Air. G.'ndhi before the August ? Bescluncn "had 
alrc.adv ceqmessed the mtentton c: negenating with Japan “ : "hat "he 

Congress was "a cLcue ""mch it has already 'oeen shC'i, to be tLercughly 
def m*-’st m cuilork ' The references oecutred cn page 21 cf the pamphle". 

was ponied out in the quesiicns that on thes'^ o ^.harge=; "he feeling 
v.w based Air Gandh: was pro-Japanece rro the" the ds^tur'oances 
foibitirg his arrest showed ' previous prepamuor. ' 

Air Gundln who. :s wrs obmo->n was deeply Iiurt and rngered 'ny :hes. 
elwruvS appears fihiv G.ec-mm:-d m clear hir'’Sel: m d the Congress ot *n“S; 
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In London, the hub of the British Commonwealth and Empire, India 
did not fail to attiact attention of one kind or another from the Press and the 
platform on a wide scale 

As if to answer all these warnings and admonitions, Mr Amery rose from 
his sick bed and appeared in his place m the Commons on the 18th April 
1944, to tell an e's.pectant world that “the whole campaign for creating 
mass sabotage and for paralysing the activities of the Government of India, 
was almost certainly one for which the Congress leaders were responsible ” 
In reply to Mr Sorensen’s categorical enquiry whether Mr Amery really 
suggested that these regrettable affairs were actually instigated by the Con- 
gress, he ventured to re-asseit his pievious answer more emphatically, 
whereas he had started with the words almost ceitainly, he now leplied “Oh, 
yes, 77iost certainly ” If “almost certainly” could develop m the course of a 
few seconds into ’’'‘most ceitainly” one can readily imagine on what flimsy 
basis the original imputation must have started 

I\Ir Amery proudly referred to the Parliamentary Governments set up 
in Onssa and North-West Frontier Province, little seeing that m both these 
provinces, it was a minority (of 22 out of 50 m the latter and of 27 out of 60 
in the former) that iv'as carrying on the so called Responsible Government 
Altogether Mr Amery made a most provocative speech and if, in the words 
of Mr. Pethick-LavTence who in the Labour Government was Secretary to the 
Finance Department, and who to anticipate a later event, became the Secre- 
tary of State for India in 1945, could not realize the leal charactei of his 
speech, it only showed how unfit he was to hold his place m Government 

The month of April in England had been witnessing that hardy annual 
on India, the evei recmring debate on Section 93, ever since the seven Congress 
Provinces had passed under its lule The debate on the Bill relating to Sec- 
tion 93 of the Government of India Act was readily followed by a debate on 
the perpetuation m Peace of the Unity amongst the components of the Em- 
pire and Commonwealth which came into being m the war time The debate 
centered round a resolution to that effect moved strangely enough by a 
Labour Member of the Commons, Mr Shmwell, whose later day history had 
amply proved his distinct leaning towards Tory politics and Imperialistic 
preservation Nothing unabashed he endorsed the famous pronouncement 
of IVIr Churchill m favour of holding his own (November 10, 1942) at the 
Mansion House Function It was all a process of mutual adulation and ful- 
some praise as between IVIr Shmwell and Mr ChurchiU The toad m the 
(Shin)Well looked up to the eagle on the (Church)Hill while the eagle on the 
Hill viewed the toad in the Well with a certain condscension 

When ]\lf Shmwell emphatically asserted that the Indian problem was 
essentially economic rather than political, he definitely put his foot into it 
Apart from the correctness or otherwise of the theory so nonchalantly ad- 
vanced, it may be remembered how John Morley had said in the 1st decade 
of the century as Secretary of State for India, that India’s problem was leally 
racial not political Did not Mr Shmwell realize that no economic relief was 
possible without political independence^ Has he ever come across an Empire 
whose avowed object is the search for markets and raw produce m its colonies 
and at the same time, in which the colonies enjoyed economic independence ? 
Whether it be the impoitation of capital, the dumping of markets with fini- 
shed goods, the exploitation of raw materials, and the “penetration or in- 
filtration” of industries by companies incoiporated outside the country and 
enjoying immunities from laws locally framed, the sharing of benefits from 
protective tariffs, the control of cuiiency, or preferences under the most 
favoured nation treatment clause or whether the industries of the subject 
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It A\as Intel esling foi the incmlicis of the A\oilving Comniillce to walclj 
fiom inside then places of detention these \\cll-incantlnitinc(lcctive struggles 
of outsiders foi the settlement of the piobicins by a sJioit cut and they sat 
non-cli.d.int in then guest Iioincs a\i11i tlic tliougld nliieh in Splenger’s A\ords 
in il/em 2'cr /w ? cs junh as follows 

“ W'c luc bom into this tunc and must bra\dy follow the path to 
destined end Oui duty is to liold on to the lost position without hope, 
without rescue, like that Homan soldier wliosc bones were found in 
tiont of a door m Pompeii who during the eruption of Vcsiuius died at 
Ills post because Ihcj'^ loigot to relieve him That is greatness That 
IS what it means to be a thoroughbred The honoiuable end is the one 
thing that cannot be taken from a man ” 

Only the tranquillity of the thought was rudeh disturbed by a letter 
published in the Press m the middle of June 1044 which purported to 
emanate fiom the pen of Dr S 3 ed Mahmood, e\-Mmistcr of Education, 
Bihai and was addiesscd to his Communist son m Patna It purported 
to come)’’ the opinion from inside the fojt regarding its anti- Japanese 
chaiactci Unfortunately, however, there were two \crsions of it one 
tontainmg / and the othci TFc (Italics ours — Ed) But Dr Syed Mahmud 
himself did not appear to feel that ‘rtr’ misicpicsentcd him or his 
colleagues The letter was the subject of comment by outsiders (as we 
leaint latei) to the effect that “ these men aie ciackmg” and also it became 
a subject of comment (as we heard later) on the radio It should have 
gladdened the hcaits of the Buicaucraes’’ to hojie that the crack would soon 
become a breach 

Ovei tliiec w’ceks had elapsed since Gandhi was lelcased Wild were 
the speculations during those three weeks icgaiding his future moves One 
such guess was that he would make a statement at the end of May which 
might lead to the release of the Congress leaders Some even thought that 
lie might withdraw the Bomba j”- Resolution But Gandhi was firm as a rock 
and on Maj’’ 31, Gandhi released his letter to Dr Jayakar, which runs as 
follows 

JUHU May 20 1944 

Deal Di Jaj’^akai, 

The country expects much fiom me I do not know' how you feel about 
this lelease I am not at all happy I feel even ashamed I should not 
have fallen ill I tried not to, but failed at length I feel that they will 
impiison me as soon as I am declaicd ficc fiom the piesent weakness And 
if they do not axiest me, what can I do ^ 

I cannot withdraw' the August Resolution As 3 ou have very propeily 
said, it is innocuous You may differ about the sanction It is the breath 
of life for me I am silent till 29tli Meanwdiile. shall I send Pyarelal to ^'ou *** 
That too depends upon j'our health, I know jou aic none too w'ell 

Yours smceiely, 
(Signed) M K GANDHI 

In inviting Libeial leadeis like Sapiu and Jayakar and Sastriai foi 
fiiendly consultations and advice, Gandhi was only discharging his urgent 
duty to these truty eminent and able ” politicians who had stood by him 
and the Congiess thioughout this peiiod of wellnigh two years This time 
the Libeials, the All-Party Leadei sand the Non-Paity Leaders and the Indian 
Christians and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema (the last tw'o as ever before) stood by 
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Al last the miracle happened but not without an element of tragedy m it 
The release of Gandhi should under other conditions have been hailed by the 
nation and the w'orld as a happy event as the result of wisdom dawning in the 
•end upon the powois that be to wit, the British W^ar Cabinet, but it was 
Gandhi’s illness and fear of impending danger that brought about the release 
Jilven the preceding week of publicity regarding his health, created alarm 
throughout the countiy and stimulated telegraphic requests for his release 
\^'avell acted and acted promptly Wavell’s appointment as Viceroy was 
announced on the 1 9th of June lie arrived m India 4 months later on the 
9th of October. Full siv months had elapsed and the Indian nation as well 
as the thoughtful and fai seeing elements in Britain and America were getting 
restless and restive over the dilatoriness m action m relation to Gandhi’s 
release When man failed to take initiative, it appeared as though nature 
came to man’s aid Gandhi’s illness began on the 14th Apiil just as that first 
half jear of the Viceioy’s tciin w’as about to close The bulletin at first 
issued m India was of complacent chaiacler But on the very day, a setback 
was announced, thcic was an interpellation m the Commons to which 
J\Ir Amcr^ replied stating that Jlr Gandhi’s illness was not of so serious a 
character as to necessitate lus lelcasc It looked as though, they weie waiting 
for the illness to turn seiiously and afioid them an opportunity to get rid ol 
Jhis incubus which got on then back, veiy much like the old man on the 
sailor’s back IVIcssis Amcry, Churchill, Wavell and Company must have 
been anxious fairly long to break this deadlock somehow’ oi othei None 
of their demands was fortheoming After i epcated failuies, the new Viceroj'^ 
<’hanged his tone and temper and mged individual w’lthdiawals by Congress- 
men fiom the Bombay Resolution aftei a due consultation w’lth no other 
i lian their ow n consciences But such a consultation only strengthened the 
people’s resolve not to ivithdraw' Then the chaiges against detenus were 
■dral ted under a new ordinance and no replies w'oith mentioning wcife forth- 
coming. What was the firm to do ’ Even the six months of detention 
counting as fiom the 1.5th of Januaiy were expiiing and a second term meant 
a second set of orders of extension. A w'ay out w’as badly wanted and natuic 
or as the adage puts it, God who tempers the windfoi the hobbled ass as well 
as the shorn lamb, came to the rescue A hasty bulletin of ‘no anxiety’ and 
‘all is w’cir W'as quickly followed up by a note of alarm, a iingmg of the bells 
and the sudden opening of the gates of the Aga Khan’s Palace On the 
rnoinmg of the Gth of May 1944, Gandhi and his party found themselves 
free and repaired to Parnakuti, Lady Thackersey’s w’ell-known residence in 
Poona. Gandhi was first imprisoned m 1922 and released m January 1924 
after undergoing an operation for acute appendicitis and after serving but 
two out of the SIX years of his term In the 1930 Movement, he was released 
along with 26 of his colleagues on the 2Gth of January, 1931 by Lord Irwin 
W’lth a view to carrying on negotiations for a settlement When he was 
re-arrested on the 4th June, 1932, he made history by his fast unto death 
w’hich ended m the Poona (Ilarijan) Pact He claimed the right to conduct 
Ihe Harijan Movement from inside the jail and to combat a breach of agree- 
ment in this behalf, he fasted again in the jail and when his condition was 
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\\us coiucinod this hnch iu'\ cr IrnnKod its liopcs, or laid its plans on tlu* 
ofl-chancc oi near jnosppci of a Japanese alfaeK on India —small or large 
loeal 01 o\le'nsi\e 'J’ei the Congjcss the* qiie-stion ivas one of ei eating the 
ncccssaij eonditioiis of bae'kgionnd anel foregrounel wlneh \\ouId enthuse 
tlie nation to a lugh elcgiee oi ^^ar elloil anel cnalde the leaelens to t‘\fraei 
trom the jicople then highest me asnr<‘ eif sr i \ lee and sae ritiee 'J’haL prohlean 
that <iim and that pin pose , remame'd the same m June, in IJ .ism Vugust, 1012 
oi Apiil, 1012 M he tin 1 (hindhi sfarteel ai ight or not shonlel not be judgerl 
from the e’ontents of this lelfei anel iighfh 'vas its jmbhe-ition pref.ieeel In 
Seeielare P\aielals waiiimg that no ele*< per nu'anmg should be read into 
it, e*nnsidoring the lae t tliat it nas a pin.ite letlei to a fiienel not me .nit foi 
jniblic.ition To u.id sueh a letlei untie n on tin spur of the moment, short 
euplic.inel [)el^on.lI, is it it u< re‘ .i eommimuMtion aelelre sseel to lhe^Ieero\ 
ucieunlaii totheaulhoi as it uas unjust to Hu eonlexl 

It u.is eail\ leeeigiu/eel in Ilritain anel Amenci. houeuer. that the 
lele.ise of Gaiielhi eoulel not be mcrcK dismisstd is llu*rele.isemi-ant topreeent 
m old man liom ehmg under Gene'rnmenl's care Gandlu’s restoration to 
the ehcss-bo.nel of jieihties is like the n steir.ition of tlu e.islle on tothcboarel 
uhen the last p.iwn has rciched the house of the e.isfle* , anel then the castle 
woiks uoiideis So too did Ganelin In his pouei to mo\e to the right, to the 
left and to the front .un numbea of “sepiaies ’ (house) <ie eending to the 
leepnicmcnts ot the' oce.ision Ills first mo\e u.is the public ition of his 
Icttei Ills second mo%c uas In eneulate the corresponelence betucen Lord 
W.ncll and himself between Junuine and Ajiril, lOff, i c , elm-ing the font 
months piceedmg Ins release on M,i\ (Uh (I'Ut) along with other papers 
Theic icnuims the < orrespondenee that passed between G.indhi and the 
GoNcinmcnt of India This began m Juh int'l Ganelin broke Ins fast on 
the .3rd Ill.uch, l')1.3 TJic pamphlet of “ Congress Responsibility for elis- 
oidcrs ” was published on the 22nd Februan .it the height of the Fast wlicn 
G.andhi s life was hanging in the balance Two days .iftei he had broken 
his fast lie applied foi a cop} of the pamphlet anel got it in the month of 
April After l.iborions scaich anel icascaich, Gandhi pieparcd his reply rn 
Jill} and sent it to Government of India who slept ovci it till Octobei wlien 
Sir Richard Tottenham's insulting and offensive replv was sent on the 
14th October this lime Gandhi’s letter to Lord Linlithgow hael been 

reccned and replied to and tlicic is e\ery reason to believe that that letter 
stimulated the clepailing Viceroy to direct a rejoinder to be sent to Gandhi’s 
reply to the pamphlet And as one could only expect it, the rejoinder was 
in light ro} al Linlithgow lone and spirit 

The correspondence is of interest onl} to this extent that Gandhi directly 
reiterated Ins request to be permitted to contact the Working Committee 
In his letter dated October 26 1943 lie said 

“My talk with them might liavc some ^alue from the Government 
standpoint Hence I repeal ms ofler But it may have no such ^ aluc 
so long as the Government doubt my bona fides Aa a Satyagrahi, 
how'evci, inspite of this handicap, I must reiterate A\lrat I hold to be 
good and of immediate importance in the terms of lom efforts ’ 

If Gandhi sent his repl}’- in July, it was not as if he was losing time in 
discharging so urgent a duty The duty was not merely urgent but involved 
laborious w'oik m collecting and collating various detached articles, inter- 
views and statements from all of wdiich detached sentences had been taken 
by Government and adopted as charges Apart from this fact, Gandhi 
was engaged in preparing replies to Sir Reginald Maxwell. Lord Samuel and 
Mr Butler correcting the seiious errors on wdiich they had based their 
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Now IS the time opportune for recording a few thoughts germane to 
Gandhi’s release There are aspects in procedure which prove a certain 
lack of the human element in the conduct of responsible officers For one 
thing, authority and with it responsibility, were divided between the Central 
and Piovincial Governments with the result that where a single opinion, a 
single point of view and a single decision for good or for evil should have 
prevailed, there were always two There were indeed two swords in one 
sheath They were likely to, at any rate it was not unlikely that they would, 
come into clash with each other, — and this over the inevitable conflicts in 
Britain and India 

Kasturba Gandhi died on the 24th February, 1944 Elementary human 
understanding, minimum human affinity of feeling should have dictated the 
urgent necessity of removing an elderly, nay an old person and prisoner of 
three score and fifteen from the perpetual sight of his wife’s grave, from the 
perennial flow of emotions which would inevitably swell up from the graves of 
a sixty-year long partner in life and of a thirty-year long companion and 
secretary, Mahadev These calamities would have shattered the nerves of any 
one — more so, of Gandhi The very philosophical resignation with which 
Gandhi would have taken these events, would woik up a volume of reaction 
which is substratal and subconscious and would be hidden from the view of 
external observers The rustic, untutored but natural outburst of sorrow, 
opens out the safety valve leaving no scope for its being pent up to the 
bursting point 

To revert to the human side of the case, any householder possessing 
domestic instincts and understanding family relations should have thought of 
transferring Gandhi from where the mind would swell despite all resistance. 
When Kasturba died on the 24th February, would it be too much to have 
expected Gandhi’s transfer by the 15th of March Instead, Sir Reginald 
]\Iaxwell said in reply to an interpellation on the 29th March that Govern- 
ment would consider the question of transfer On the 5 th of April, the I G P. 
Visited Ahmednagar Fort and must have fixed up tentatively the quarters 
for Gandhi and party in the block of buildings occupied by the Working 
Committee Why was he not taken to the Alrmednagar Fort by the 10th 
Departmental delays, duplicated authority, dubious attitudes accounted 
for the delay But malaria is no respecter of persons not even of Bristowes 
and Maxwells The bacillus is stronger than the bureaucrat and what the 
latter could not do the former achieved 

A whole chorus of approval greeted the release of Gandhi That in 
America, it should have been expected to be followed up by the release 
of Congress leaders and a settlement of the deadlock was but natural But 
that in India one Anglo-Indian journal should have considered that “the 
release was ethically and politically right,” and another, that “Gandhi 
should strive for a short range settlement, that he could not possffily agree 
to Pakistan, however inclined to concede he may be, because he has his 
community to consider, and that Lord Wavell will co-operate in any construc- 
tive endeavours initiated by him,” showed how the direction m which the 
wind began to blow rapidly and suddenly changed There was an earnest 
desire on all sides for the loosening of the deadlock and firm belief expressed 
that if only Gandhi willed it, he could effectuate it The first of the two 
journals referred to, — the Statesman, went further in saying “ But its 
long term potentialities m the pohtical field seem to us good, for Mr Gandhi 
whose practical gifts as politician are of a high order, must surely by now 
be well aware that the programme of mass civil disobedience to which the 
Congress Party committeed itself under his guidance at the war’s gravest 
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their backs And if it was phlebitis in Sir Oswald Mosley’s case, it was malaria, 
uinaemia, blood pressuie now high, now low and now high again in Gandhi’s 
case Anyway all were agreed in demanding, urging, suggesting, prompting, 
praying or challenging that the Working Committee members should be 
forthmth released and fiesh giound should be broken in order to reach an 
agreement Apparently, they were overborne by the fact that mere numerical 
measure of recimts in the army did not make up the full requirements needed 
to carry on an all-out war against Japan and by the further fact that Japanese 
invasion of India was neither fun nor frolic, neither a patrol clash nor a 
boundary skiimish but was a full-blooded, full-forced, full* determined 
invasion of the soil That the valleys of Assam and the outskirts of Bengal 
should both have been penetrated by the enemy constituted a state of 
things far more menacing than the sighting of an aircraft carrier and a 
few cruisers oi destroyers on April 6th, 1942 

I’Tow that Gandhi was free, no matter how that freedom might have 
been brought about, — and now that Gandhi was restored to normal health 
or at any rate to enough capacity to attend to his normal duties, it was 
Up to the British Government to leopen the chapter of political negotiations 
which they had abruptly closed on the 9th August, 1942 It was generally 
believed that Gandhi himself would take up the thiead of negotiation at its 
broken end on his side and puisue the piecing together of the two ends by 
writing a lettex to the Viceroy as ‘ man to man ’ much m the way he had 
written to Loid Irwin on the 14th of Febiuary, 1931 on the eve of whatturned 
out to be the Gandhi-Iiwm negotiations and settlement Equally widely 
and fiimly was it believed that all the twaddle about differences m India 
originated by Loid Linlithgow should not stand m the way of Lord Wavell 
During Six Stafford Cxipps’ visit, the point was never raised — not once, 
substantively or in passing — that unless there was unity, his scheme could 
not be given effect to Sir Stafford had reached India with his laurels fresh 
from Russia and he knew that the Indian situation was not unlike that of 
Russia in the Czaiist days He knew too that all the internal troubles, 
namely, of want and starvation, illiteracy and communalism by which 
India was afflicted had likewise affected Russia and could not be liquidated 
so long as the Czar was ruling 

Sir Stafford’s scheme proposed that the autocratic British rule m India 
should likewise clear out of this coimtry after the war and declared its object 
to be “ to give the Indian people full self-government with complete freedom 
as to how they would devise and organize their own constitution The 
important elements of Indian life which had been overemphasised m the 
August (8th) Declaration of 1940, and which later were pressed into service 
in order to lay the blame at the door of the Congress for the failure of the 
‘Cripps’ scheme, were not projected into the arena during the early part of 
Apnl 1942 In his broadcast dated 30th March, 1942, a week after iris arrival 
m Delhi from which the above quotations are taken, Sir Stafford refeiTed to ^ 
the school of geographical unity of India and that of dismemberment, also 
to the Schools of Federalism and Centralisation and said 

“ These and many other and various ideas are worthy to be explored 

and debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for any outside 

authority to decide under which of these forms India will m the future 

govern herself ” 

It IS obvious that under the crrcumstafices, it is not open to the British 
to demand that only an earlier agreement amongst the communities could 
make possible a political settlement, nor is'it open to the Muslim League to 
appeal to the British Government to carve out Pakistan Nor may the 
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CHAPTER XXV 
Wavell Doctors 

The pace at which the Government of India moves is tliat of a snail 
while the direction is that of a crab It is neithei quick nor correct It 
reminds one of what W J Brown, m p said m the Commons m March 1943, 
on the question of the leform of the Foreign Office In attacking the pro- 
posals of the White Paper on the subject, he said “This document repre- 
sents to my way of thinking a classic example of the conservative political 
methods in action May I define it for the benefit of this House and poste- 
rity It IS the conservative method No 1 ‘Do not move unless you are 
obliged to ’ No 2 ‘When you aie obliged to move, move as httle as you 
can ’ No 3 ‘When you do move, make it appear you are doing a favour ’ 
No 4 ‘Never move foiward but onty sideways ’ This is exactly what this 
document does ” And what do the Government of India do “i* First m 
October 1939, they stated, wlien lequired to declare their war aims that they 
had not defined them themselves m Euiope and much less could they define 
them in their application to India This is No e , not moving at all Then' 

came stage No 2 of moving as httle as thej’^ could m August, 1940 when 
they said they could do nothing without the assent of a bundled million 
Prlushms, a fifty million group of Harijans and the Indian States but that they 
would tiy to Indianize the Viceroy’s Exeeutive Council This was not 
agieed to and Individual Civil Disobedience stepped m with the lesult that 
stage No 3 came m and Cupps was sent to India when Government appeared 
to be doing a favour by offei mg to confei Dominion Status on India with the 
light to deteimme her own attitude towaids the Commonwealth or Empire 
oi Empiie and Commonwealth -Then theie weie the proposals regarding 
the States in which figured the Princes and not the people, the right of a 
Province to cut out of the Indian Union and the reseivation of the Defence 
and Wai departments under the Commander-m-Chief, and then the show 
of favour of a Constituent Assembly These weie i ejected and followed by 
the stage No 4 m which Government began to move not forwaid but side- 
ways In July 1941 and 1942 and 1943, theie was an expansion of the 
Indian element in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in instalments When 
the last expansion took place, the New Statesman and Nation (May 8, 1943) 
wrote as follows 

“The Viceroy has now jilled the vacancies m his Council caused bj*^ 
the resignation of several of its Hindu Members duimgMr Gandhi’s fast 
The new comers are not an impressive team, but the most significant 
point about them is that the composition of the Council now realizes 
Mr Jmnah’s ideal of parity in numbers, between Muslims and Hindus 
When once this precedent is established, it will be claimed by the mmo- 
iity community as a vested right This seems a reckless innovation ” 

The Indian problem proved to be a multilateial one involving moie than 
one party, each of which centered round a peisonahtj’^ although it was really 
a unicentral one, entailing on the British smiender of their pow-^er The 
lattei had worked up the country to such a pitch that not only did they create 
fissiparous conditions but almost succeeded in accustoming the people to the 
thought — if not convincing some of them that unbiidgeable chasms exist 
betiveen community and community, minority and majoiity and Princes and 
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but, what IS more important, it is also, m the circumstances now existinf^, 
ethically and politically right Government’s action is analogous in principle 
to previous release from confidence of lesser Congress personages and has no 
immediate political bearings, but its long-term potentialities m the political 
field seem good, for Mr Gandhi, whose practical gifts as a politician are of a 
high order, must suiely by now be well aware that the programme of Mass 
Civil Disobedience to which the Congress Party committed itself under his 
guidance at the war’s gravest phase m August, 1942, was, if not morally 
■wrong, at any rate tactically very faulty Like Lord Wavell he has moie 
than once shown himself a big enough man to admit publicly that he had 
made mistakes ” 

British and American opinion was more pronounced and more unequivo- 
cal on the urgent need to follow up Gandhi’s release by a positive step to 
loosen the deadlock The press and public men alike pleaded for a revision 
of policy 

In the midst of all this commotion in the Press, the London Times which 
varied its attitude during these 21 months from one of suppiessed sympathy 
to one of lukewarm interest followed by growing hostility, not only chose to 
Say nothing on Gandhi’s release, but gave publicity to the mischievous reports 
of its Delhi corrspondent to which the following repartee was given by 
Thakkar Bapa 

Sri A V Thakkar, Secretary, Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund, 
issued the following statement to the press on May 13 

“ M}'' attention has just been drawn to a report appearing m the 
Bombay Chronicle from its London correspondent alluding to a comment 
published m the London Times from its New Delhi correspondent regard- 
ing the Kasturba Gandhi National Memoiial Fund The New Delhi 
correspondent of the Times insinuates that Mahatma Gandhi has accepted 
the Chairmanship of the Board of Trustees of the Fund with a view to 
reviving Congress Party activity In spite of my experience of wanton 
misrepresentation of Mahatma Gandhi m the past, I was not prepared 
for tlus particular hit below the belt, so soon after Gandhiji’s lelease on 
medical grounds 

I wish to draw the attention of the public to the fact that the signa- 
tories to the appeal for the Memorial Fund issued on March 9th last had 
expressed the hope that after the termination of his detention Gandhiji 
would be m a position to function as Chairman of the Trust Even the 
New Delhi correspondent of the London Times should therefoie, know 
that the announcement made after a meeting of the trustees on May 10th 
to the effect that Gandhiji had consented to be the Chairman of the 
Trust was merely m fulfilment of the desire expiessed in the original 
appeal two months ago 

I would add that Gandhiji has personally been disinclined to take 
up the Chairmanship of this Trust and that it was only m deference 
to the wishes of the Trustees that he was good enough to give his consent 
There is also no question of any need foi Gandhiji to make special 
efforts to stimulate the collection of fund The work of the collection 
IS well under way and the correspondent concerned should again know 
that popular sentiment in India for the memory of the late Shri Kasturba 
has never been m doubt and the full amount of 75 lacs will surely be 
collected before October 2nd 

I Tnust also say that the aspersion that the various committees 
which are now busy organising the collection aie acting as instruments 
for piopagatmg the interest of the Congress is unwoithy of a responsible 
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Even so Gandhi wrote to Lord Wavell on June 17th asking foi an intervieiv 
with the Working Committee or with him ‘if you will see me before deciding 
Here is the letter 


Dear Friend, 


“Nature Cure Clime, 

6, Toddm ala Road, 

Poona, June 17th 1944 


But for the fact that this letter is along the lines of your pre- 
occupation I should not have troubled you with any letter from me 

“Though there is little cause foi it, the whole country and even 
many from outside expect me to make some decisive contribution to the 
general good I am soriy to say my convalescence thieatens to be 
fairly long Even if I was quite well, I could do little or nothing unless I 
knew the mind of the Woiking Committee of the Congress I pleaded 
as a prisoner for permission to see them I plead now as a free man foi 
such permission If you will see me before deciding, I shall gladly go 
wherever you want me to, as soon as I am allowed by my medical ad- 
visers to undertake long distance travelling 

“I have circulated among friends, foi private use, copies of the 
correspondence that passed between the authorities and me during 
detention I do feel, however, that m fairness to me Government should 
permit its publieation m the piess 

“My address will be as above till 30 th instant 

I am, 

Yours Sincerely 
M K Gandhi” 


To this letter Lord Wavell sent his consideied reply on the 22nd 
June, 1944 which runs as follows 


Dear Mr Gandhi, 


The Viceroy House, 
Neil Delhi, 

22nd June 1944 


I have received youi lettei of June 17th In consideration of the 
radical diffeience in oui points of view which appeared in our lecent 
correspondence, I feel that a meeting between us at present could have 
no value and could only raise hopes which would be disappointed 

“I am afraid that similar considerations apply to your request to 
see the Working Committee You have leeently made public your 
adherence to the ‘Quit India’ Resolution which I am afiaid I do not regard 
as a reasonable or practical policy for the immediate future 

“If after your convalescence and on furthei reflection you have a 
definite and constructive policy to piopose for the furtherance of India’s 
welfare, I shall be glad to considei it 

“Since you have circulated, without any lefeience to me, the corres- 
pondence which passed between us and it has m consequence appeared 
m the press, I have given instructions for the publication of the whole 
of the political letters which were written during your detention 

Yours Sincerely, 

Wavell 

It seems to be the habit of Lord Wavell if he may be judged from his 
letters and his speeches that he makes up his mind fairly fast but does not 
seal it against fmther influencing When on Februarj'^ 17th (1944) he spoke 
before the Central Legislature, he said that the thoughts then expressed were 
his first thoughts and that he was open to suggestions Here too dwelling 
upon “the radical difference m our points of view,” and stating that “a meeting 
between us could have no value,” he concluded by making a graceful 
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Gandhiji had overcome the fust shock by this tunc He smiled and 
retoilcd m good humour — ^Immour which he has always retained through 
thick and thin, “ "Wliat about my railway fare if I stay in Poona for some 
time ’ ” “ You will have it Avhcncvcr you leave Poona” replied the I.G P ' 
“ All right, then I will stay in Poona for two-thiee days,” said Gandhiji. 

The Superintendent and the I G P were the happiest men on earth that 
day to feel the burden of the heaviest responsibility off their shouldeis 

The I G P left soon aflci. and the rest of us went to have oui evening 
meal, v Inch v ns fairly earlj’’ (betv cen 6 and 7 p m ) at the detention camp 
'When I returned, I found Bnpu immeiscd in deep thought He looked 
unhappy Illness in prison he had legardcd almost as a sm and he vas 
disconsolate at the thought of his iclcasc on health gioiinds Once he said 
“ Is it really on health grounds that they aic relasmg me ’ ” But he imme- 
diately collected himself and remarked, “ Well, it is only light for me to 
take their vord at its face value ” 

H'e had made preparations for a seven years’ stay in piison Gandhpi 
had often told us that he did not expect to be leleascd till some time after 
the end of the var There vcrc then no prospects of the vai coming to an 
end in the near future and so he had come to the conclusion that ve ivould be 
staying m prison for sc^cn years, out of vliieh ve had completed nearly 
21 months So wc had to pack up all that we had collected there foi our 
long Slav The packing of books and papers and medicine bottles was the 
most taxing the lattci liaMng accumulated dui mg Ba’s illness Gandhip’s 
orders vcic (hat everything vas to be icady befoic Sam “I von’t give 
you a single minute alter eight,” he told us 

“ YHiiIe vc spent piacLieally the vholc night m packing, Gandhiji lay 
auake in bed, immersed in deep thought Evciy eye was turned on him 
The countiv expected so much fiom him How could he fulfil those expecta- 
tions when he was going out on health giounds ’ 

The morning prayers w'cie held at 5 a m , and e\ ciybody attended the 
praycis aftci a bath Aftci that, Gandhiji drafted his last lettei to the 
Government fiom the prison, requesting them to acquire for him the jilot 
wlierc Ba and ^Iahadc^bhal had been ciematcd “That land has become 
conscciated and according to custom cannot be put to any othei jiuipose,” 
he said 

Wc paid our last visit to the samadln as piisoneis There lay the two 
dear ones I had been feeling that if only the iclease had come three months 
ago we could have taken Ba wath us Suddenly it stiuck me that Ba was 
after all a mothei She must have felt she could not leave Mahadev all 
alone for all time to come and so decided to stay woth him Wc placed oui 
floral offerings there and after the usual prayeis letmned to the house The 
baibcd wiie gate closed behind us and the scntiy took his usual place It 
w'as only 7-flO , They w eie to guaid us till 8 a m 

At 7-45 a m , the I G P came Gandhiji took up his stick to walk out 
“ No, iVIahatmaji wait a few minutes ” he said, 

■\Ve all waited m the verandah At the stioke of 8, the I G P led the 
w'ay He took Gandhiji and Hi Sushila m his owm cai, the lest of the 
party follow^ed in anothci Wc passed out of the baibed wuic exactly after 
spending 90 weeks m that place The District Commissionci and the Police 
Commissioner had come to see us Off 

As the Inspcctoi-jGeneial of Police’s cai ciossed the baibed wme the 
Police ofiicei stopped it and, I leaint latei, that it w^as to seive on Di Sushila 
a notice piohibiting hei fiom communicating to any one the happenings 
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“Mr Gandhi, do you want to humiliate me’” That was the end of the de- 
mand It was m this spiiit probably that Gandhi would neither condemn 
the alleged popular excesses nor perhaps ask for the investigation of Govern-^ 
ment’s leonine violence But he was equally emphatic in his warning to his’ 
countrymen that he would not countenance any the least trace of violence 
in his folio weis It was thus that Gandhi made his position clear (1) that he 
had never started Civil Disobedience, (2) that his authoiization in that behalf 
and his geneialship ceased, (3) that Civil Disobedience always required and 
implied an atmospheie (which was wanting at the time), (4) that non-violent 
non-co-opeiation with evil was always open to the people, (5) that he could not 
take it upon himself to judge the conduct of the people in the past, (6) that 
he should warn the people against violence in thefutme, (7) that he could not 
abate oi whittle down his national demand and (8) that no co-operation was 
possible in non-pohtical spheres, without a National Government nhich alone 
would make co-operation possible in political no less than non-political 
affairs These thoughts were expressed m an address to the Maharashtra 
representatives who met Gandhi m Poona and they constituted virtual reply 
to Loid Wavell’s lettci dated the 22nd June answering his own of June 17 
Just at this time theie was a small but significant amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 so as to enable the Viceroy and the Commander- 
m-Chief to go on leave more ficquentl)'^ than once in five years nhich the Act 
piovided for 

Five weeks had elapsed since Gandhi was leleased The world was on 
the tip-toe of expectation that he nould use his wonderful lesources to evolve 
a foimula which might ease the deadlock, that he would say something to 
deal the way for fiesh pompaileis This he did on the 9th July, 1944 He 
gave an intei'acw to Mi Gelder of the News Chromclc, not for publication in 
India but for communication to the Viceioy m Delhi In this interview which, 
however, was piematuiely published m the Twies of India, Gandhi, said — 

“I have no intention of offering Civil Disobedience today I cannot 
take the country back to 1942 History can never be repeated Even 
without the authoiity of the Congress, if I wanted to do it I could start 
Civil Disobedience today on the strength of my supposed influence with 
the masses, but I would be doing so meiely to embaii ass the British 
Government This cannot be my object ” 

Gandhi further said that there was a difference between what he would 
ask today and what was asked m 1942 Today India would be satisfied with 
a National Government in full contiol of the civil administration This was 
not the position in 1942 And also Gandhi said 

“I have to take up the thread that was bioken by the Government 
in 1942 I was fiist to negotiate and, on failure, to offer Civil Resistance, 
if I thought it necessary I wanted to plead ^vlth the Viceroy I can 
only do so when I know the Working Committee’s mind ” 

On the question of the misfire of his interview with Mr Gelder, Gandhi 
said 

“I passed nearly 3 horns with Mr Gelder distributed over three 
days in order that he might know the whole of my mind I believed him 
and still believe him to be a well-ivisher of India as he is a lovei of his 
own country and I accepted his word entirely when he told me that he 
appioached me not as a journalist prmcipall)'' but as one desiring to see 
that the deadlock was resolved While I declared my views with ab- 
solute fieedom, I told him that his first business should be to go to Delhi 
and if he could reach the Viceregal throne, he should see the Viceroy 
and give him what impressions he had gathered Having myself failed 
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regularity Whenever it comes to me I read it carefully I have 
followed the proceedings of the League, as reported m the Daw?i columns 
I noted your invitation to me to write to you Hence this letter. 

“ I welcome your invitation I suggest our meeting face to face 
rather than talking tlirough correspondence But I am in your hands. 

“ I hope that this letter will be sent to you and, if you agree to my 
proposal, that the Government will let you visit me 

“ One thing I had better mentioned. There seems to be an ‘ If ’ 
about your invitation. Do you say I should write only if I have changed 
my heart God alone knows men’s hearts 
“ I would like you to take me as I am 

“ Why should not both you and I approach the great question of 
communal unity as men determined on finding a communal solution and 
work together to make our solution acceptable to all who are concerned 
with it or interested in it ’ Yours sincerely, M K Gandhi ” 

It IS difficult to undeistand why the Dawn should have set such a store 
by its pubhcation Obviously they on the other side knew its contents, 
must have known them, then and there — at any late must have known 
that it did not concede the pimciple of Pakistan If so, the problem should 
have been well on its wa}'^ to solution if not solved bj'^ this time The fact 
was that the times were not consideied propitious for Mi Jinnah In the 
Punjab, things went wiong for him The Government of India leleased 
Gandhi without so much as a jirevious — let alone consultation with him, 
intimation to him He had all along been saying “ Withdraw the 
August Resolution and wiite to me ” Now what should Mr Jinnah think 
of the Punjab Premier who had defied him and of the Government of India, 
rather, the Viceroy Avho neglected him'i’ On the top of it, people 
were asking him to see Gandhi Of couise, it was not in his line of 
thinking much less acting, to call on Gandhi himself He had not said a 
syllable on his wife’s death, a couitesy extended to Gandhi by the Viceroy 
and the formei Viceioy, Loid Halifax Allama Mashrique who had all 
along been lepudiating any political intentions, now come foiward on the 
top of all these events with the suggestion somewhat emphatically made 
to Jinnah that he must see Gandhi If at this juncture Gandhi’s letter be 
published to which he made a lefeience in his telegram to the Allama, that 
Avould show would it not — how non-committal it was But the Dawn 
must have discoveied on the contiaiy that the lettei would not put Gandhi 
m the wrong Indeed no one has succeeded so fai in putting this “ semi- 
naked Fakir ” m the wiong That is where he scores over otheis unwittingly 
And as a matter of fact, it is he that has all along put others in the A\Tong 
So does his letter dated 4th May, 1943 to Mi Mohmed Ah Jinnah To start with, 
Gandhi states he is a legular reader of the Dawn and thiough it, studied the 
proceedings of the League Conference at Delhi He has noted Mr Jinnah’s 
invitation to him He hastens to respond The invitation is conditional 
He sets aside the condition and plainly states that it is not easy to knoiv what 
is m one’s heart “ God alone knows ” rt For the rest he asks “ to be taken 
for what I am ” He continued to be what he had all along been What 
followed the prompt pubhcation of this letter deserves a passing notice The 
Dawn was disappointed and characterized “ that letter ” as a “ dead lettei ” 
Were they expecting that Gandhi had conceded the principle of Pakistan 
and that it was satamc because Gandhi did not concede the pimciple There- 
fore a new approach was pleaded for by the Dawn Nor did Mr Jinnah haA'^e 
anything to say on the subject As usual he Avould take his OAvn time to 
move m the matter 
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acciisations befoie woild opinion It is significant that m his answer he 
lefeis to his continued freedom aftei lecovery of his health as hypothetical 
In view of the oflicial statement that Mr Gandhi’s release is “solely on 
medical giounds,” it is lehably reported that the Congiess leader on his 
lecovery may ininte the Government of India to re-mtern him 

It is mteiesting to note that Lord Halifax who was made an Earl on 
June 8 , 1944 vas adequately rewarded for all his labours as the loud speakei 
in U S A of “ His Mastei’s Voice ” m Biitain It will be remembeied that 
on the vciy day that Gandhi and the Woiking Committee were aiiested 
(9th August, 1942) Lord Halifax made a statement and light enough on the 
day on vhich Gandhi was released (though on medical grounds), namely 
6th j\Iay 1944 Lord Halifax, m the course of a speech at Washington said 
that the Atlantic Charter contained nothing that had not been British policy 
for half a centurr 

“ Simple self-determination,” he added, “uould not work m the cases of 
Palestine and India because of the existence of religious and racial problems ” 
On page 296 of Apperson’s English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases’^ 
appear these lines “ From Hill, Hull and Halifax. Good Lord deliver us ” 
The first date given for the quotation is 1 594 This little note is m honour of 

Halifax 111 1944, 6th Ma)^ 

At this point VC may ajrpropi lately ie\icv the political position m the 
country as one might sec it fiom a distance or pieferably from a height 
The political situation, was somewhat eased by the release of Gandhi It is 
one of nature’s tricks that as the dawn heralds the use of the Sun in the 
East the Jloon tends to sink below the horizon m the West It was a strange 
coincidence indeed that events in the Puniab should have been clinched by 
and have culminated mthc triumph of the Premier and a thumping — it might 
be onlvfor the time — rer cisc or the Quaid-e-Azam Mr Jinnah’s determina- 
tion to measure sv oids v ith both the Viccroj’^ who had spoken on geographical 
unity of India and the Gorernor of the Punjab who had exhorted all 
forces to rally round the Punjab Premier was foiled and he was worsted 
m the fight 

A second feature vas the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Dalai to the 
Executive Council of the Governor -General, when he was individually the 
author of a pamphlet on an alternative to Pakistan and jointly a signatory 
to the fifteen-year plan both of which were deelared by the League Leaders 
to be against the League Plan and League Interests 

A thud event was the conversion of the National War Front into a 
National Welfor e Front with an Indian as President in place of Mr J Griffiths, 
who Avas a retired ICS and had made a reputation of his own in Midnapoie. 

The impatience and importunity rvith which public demand had been 
made for the release of Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee rvliich 
found vehement expression in India and reached its climax m the representa- 
tion by 114 editors m India and 28 editors in Britain, were accentuated bv 
the release of Gandhi, on the ground, as many put it, that the release would 
pave the rvay for Hindu-Muslim Unity, the solution of the deadlock and 
co-opeiation in war effort 

Mr Amery, replying in the House of Commons on June 15, to an 
inquiry rvliether, m vierv of the freedom now enjoyed by Mr Gandhi, the 
present detention of Congiess leaders was likely to be reconsidered, declared * 

“ The release of Mr Gandhi, which was ordered solely for reasons 
of health, has no bearing on the continued detention of Congress leaders. 
The number of persons remaining in detention on May 1 was 3,508 ” 

II C Vol— n— 39 
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-the Congress Ganelin’s letter to Dr Jayakai stating that he cannot withdraw 
the August Resolution -was published in Biwnngham Post, which says 
“ Such influence as Mi. Gandhi could have used for good, and at one time 
seemed vilhng to use for good, he formally disclaims His influence foi 
e\ il must alv ays be kept in restraint — but alv aj s m such fashion as to prevent 
him fiom becoming the inarlM he seems to aspire to be In a woid, the 
iMsc 1 ) 1.111 Aiould appc.ai to be to lca^c Mi Gandhi at laigc, pioviding only 
th.it he docs not use his ficedom to become once again what he was before 
his last imprisonment — an active menace to India’s peace and good order 
The less lus influence in India now, the better for India, and a certain grave 
rcsponsibiht} nia\ attach to the elements m Riitam which, on the not 
unieasonable ground of admiration foi i\Ii Gandhi’s personal qualities 
continue to insist on his influence Constiuctivcly it might perhaps be 
suggested that Go\ eminent could help the ending of the Gandhi myth by 
t iking more serioush some Hindu leaders whom Mi Gandhi has ahvays 
ONcrshadowcd — I^ajagopalachari is the name that first occurs though there 
mil's well be others ’ 

Fioni this Ictlci which was ne\ei meant to be published, it is evident 
that it contained nothing to be concealed Soonci oi later, the world and 
the Goicinment of Indi.i must know wh.at Gandhi had m his mind To 
those that knew Gandhi mlimatclv, it should h.ivc been cleai as daylight 
that he would not icccdc one jot or title from the August Resolution of 
Romb.u 10 12 In the letter undci reference aftci making a prehminaiy 
re fei cnee to his illness, which b\ this time became fai more severe and serious 
than Gandhi’s cheerfulness oi the Icvit} of a section of ciitics outside might 
lime led one to bclicic Gandhi proceeded to lefcr to theaforesaid Resolution, 
the withdraw.il fiom which, if not of which (indniduallj^) was demanded by 
I^rord Waicll The Rt Hon blc Mr M R Jayakai ’s chaiactcnzation of the 
Resolution as “ innocuous ' w.is quoted in the letter printed above 

HardK h.id the kttei been published, when public mind was greatly 
cxeicised over its contents and o\ei the definite opinion expressed theiein 
on the crucial (jucstion of the d.iv The release had laised hopes — not of a 
withdrawal and surrender Jind exit of prisoners by the back door, but of 
sonic dcMCc which Gandhi also could contiivc by which without humiliation 
to either side, Gandhi could cfTect the iclcasc of the Congress leaders and a 
simultaneous settlement of the vexed question of the deadlock honourable 
to both sides If that was the mcasiuc of confidence, the Indian public had 
in Gandhi’s cajiacitics and resources, why could the same public not exeicise 
sufficient jiaticncc based upon such hopes instead ofexpiessmg impatience 
rooted in fears’ Did they, frankly speaking, expect Gandhi to wnthdiaw 
the August Resolution of 1942 and stiaightway cause Congress to committ 
political howhni’l No, they believed that a via media would be discovered 
If so, the discovery must be made by a joint effort of Gandhi and Government 
and until then the two parties w'ould lem.ain m then respective positions as 
they wcic on the 8th ol August, 1942 From that position, Gandhi would 
address, as he would have addiessd 2 yeais previously, a letter to the Viceroy 
and then should evolve a course of aclion leading to some kind of under- 
standing But there were some w'ho honestly thought, though perhaps 
ciToneously, that the situation on the 1st of June, 1944-, w^as quite different 
from that of August 8, 1042 Then it w'as feared that a multipronged, 
large scaled, Japanese invasion of the country, might be impending Now 
it was only a threat of attack, the measure and manner of wdiich w^eie well 
know'll to be on a limited scale Apart from the scope for difference of 
.opinion on this latter point, the fact remained that so far as the Congress 
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merit, he said, was a condition prerequisite to the formation of a National 
Government durmg the war, a statement which provoked Gandhi to saj^ 
that manj- more factors might any daj’- be produced from the conjurer's bag. 
Really what happened smce September 1943 was that whereas Lord VVavell 
still only the Viceroy-designate in September 1943 spoke at the Pilgrims’ 
Dmnerofhismentalhandbagmwhichhe founda place though the third and 
last for the loosenmg of rhe pohtical deadlock after commg to India and 
spending ten months, he found his mental handbag changed by a turning of the 
magician swandmtoaphysical conjurer sbagfromwhichanynnmber of obsta- 
cles to the loosening of the pohtical deadlock could be produced by one shake or 
one shuffle. This was not merely disappomtmg but vexatious to a degree 

Othrewise Lord Wavell s letter of August 15th 1944 only repeated, m 
less ambiguous and more direct language the conditions for a National 
Government set forth m the Cripps’ Proposals Criticism has been made 
of the Viceroy’s letter that he was raismg a difficulty m separatmg the Cuil 
from the ^Military duties and depaiLments of the Central Government while 
Sir Stafford Cnpps, it was said, had not onlj* raised no such difficult}’’ but 
actually planned the transfer of Cnnl duties to representative members of the 
Executive Council resei v mg Slilitary duties with the exception of a few mmor 
ones, to the Commander-m- Chief Lord Wavell did not refuse to assign 
these Civil duties to the members of the representatives of National Govern- 
ment Whar Gandhi had demanded let it be remembered — ^was not merely 
the appointment of a fewConcgess members a few League members and afew 
minorit}’’ representatives to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, but that these 
members should be made responsible to the elected members of the Central 
Legislature in respect of the Ci\tI Depai Iments Vffiat Lord Wavell said 
was that the Cml and the JTihtary were so intimately inteimixed that while 
a land of separation was conceivable on the basis of the members being 
responsible to the Viceroy, no cut and dr}' separation was possible on the 
basis of the members of the Executive Coimcil bemg responsible to the Legis- 
lature for the Civil Nor had Cripps vnsuahzed any separation of the Civil 
and the 3Iihtar}' depaiLments with a view to transfer of responsibuty to the 
Legislature In other words, Gandhis demand was for a dyarchy in the 
Central Government, the Cinl being the transferred department, worked on a 
basis of responsibiht}’’ to the Legislature while the ^Tilitary was to be a re- 
sen'ed department much hke Land Revenue and Law and Order m the 
Montford Refoims or the Sei vices under Pro'cmcial Autonomy. 

A second pomt on ivhich Lord Wavell’s letter was subjected to severe 
criticism was that the formation of a National Pro\’isional Government ■was 
made conditional upon there bemg an agreement in principle amongst the 
important groups and mmorities of India beforehand on the methods by 
vhich the future constitution should be foimulated At the first sight tins 
demand looked absurd as the constitution was a thing to be evolved by a 
Constituent Assembly at a future dale elected from amongst the members of tlie 
various legislatures sitting as one electoral college and electing their representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly on the basis of proportional representation 
To ask that now the principles upon vhich such a bods would draft a constitu- 
tion for India at some future date should be agreed upon almost appeared 
to be like putting the cart befoie the horse But the suggestion was not per- 
haps preposterous because all that was meant was that there should be the 
agreement suggested on certain broad aspects which were not unfamiliar 
to the public e\ en in Cripps Proposals It may be remembered that Cripps’ 
Proposals made the right of e\ olving a constitution by the Constituent Assem- 
bly subject to the right of any pro%nncc not to jom the Indian Union Se- 
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•speeches m the Cential Assembly in India and in the Loids and the Commons 
in the yeais 1942 and 1943 on the pohtical situation oi onKasturba’s illness 

The correspondence thiowsaflood of light on important points emanating 
from both sides There are — as there must of course be — in it points of 
agreement as well as of divergence of view Both sides agree that India 
should be friendly to Britain all of which, however, was published by 
Government themselves in a collected form Both sides agree that this 
friendliness must fructify into co-operation in war effort Gandhi on his 
pait wholly suppressed his peisonality in his letters and spoke only as the 
accredited representative of the Congerss Wavell spoke as the Vicerojr 
in the fullest sense Wavell urges co-operation Gandhi agrees But 
co-opeiation means different things to the two mighty combatants To 
Gandhi, it is co-operation on equal teims with the British To Wavell 
it means co-operation in a subordinate capacity Equality is not a mechani- 
cal or algebraical entity It is a psychological fiuctification of a sense of 
tiustfulness Trust alone begets tiust and mutual trust promotes mutual 
regard which is the foundation and pi oof of equahty On Wavell’s 
pait. His Excellency lepeated the two hackneyed charges “that India 
lost confidence in British ability to defend India and was piepaied to 
take advantage of our supposed mihtary straits The shrewd statesman 
that he was, Wavell should have discerned the obvious inconsis- 
tency between the tvo charges Those who lost confidence in Britain’s 
capacity to defend got nothing by a bargain with such Government A 
story IS told of how a rich man of Tarantum wanted to enter into a baigain 
with the Hevil — namely, that if he was made the richest man m the countiy, 
he would exchange his soul with the Devil’s The Devil declined the offei 
saying that if he were to be the richest man he would not have a soul 
What should the Congiess gain by enteiing into a bargain with a powei 
whose capacity to defend the country it had no faith in That the Congress 
said so is a fact The Congiess had no faith in Britain’s capacity to defend 
India even as she could not defend Burma, Malaya and Singapore by hersell 
<ind without the aid of the people of the country That was why the Congress 
olFeied help — ^moial and mateiial, on condition that Congress herself would 
be placed in such a position as would enable it to enthuse the people That 
position w'as one of freedom and equality — not subjection and slavery 
To grant such freedom to a subject nation — India, would be to quit India 
— 1 e to give up the power hitherto exercised by Britain over India That 
was the least India would and did demand in being asked to participate in 
war effort dnected towards resisting the Japanese yoke — and with it the 
British yoke 

With the grant of freedom follows the identity of economics and politics 
Hitherto, British Government had undertaken to do all things for the ward, 
think for him, work for him, plan for him and defend for him But these 
paternal and patriarchal undertakings would be out of place when the ward 
w-^as claiming freedom and in the result, claiming to think and act, to plan 
and defend for himself Lord Wavell’s anxiety, theiefoie, to proceed with 
the economic rehabilitation of India while yet she was awaiting freedom was 
only to pursue the beaten track of Imperialism One would be inclined to 
laugh at the Viceioy and* his colleagues girding up their loins to cure the 
malady of inflation, to get a just settlement of the Sterling debt of Britain 
"to India and to resist the revision of the financial adjustment betw^een 
India and Britain in regaid to war expenditure Lord Wavell had, howevei 
the courage and honesty to admit face to face, to Gandhi that he does not 
Accuse him or the Congress “of any wish deliberately to aid the Japanese ” 
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ment though the Congress took up the attitude of not accepting the clauses 
relating to Dominion Status and right of secession to Provinces and to States 
Cripps did not break the negotiations at any rate, upon this aspect of the 
matter If the question of the Viceroy’s r cto had not been raised by the 
Congress then possibly no obstacle vould have been raised by Sir Stafford 
to the formation of a National Government in 1942 But in 1944, Lord 
Wavell V anted the vhole scheme rvith its preamble, its conditions and 
terms to be accepted Nay more He v anted beforehand an agreement 
of the important parties on the method of evolving the constitution That 
vas the pi ogress India made at the end of trvo years’ struggle and suffering ' 
It V as a victor’s treaty v ith the vanquished, a repetition of Versailles, and a 
visualization of the coming Vansittartism over Germany that Lord Wavell, 
the mihtaiy Viceroy and soldier Statesman vas obviously seeking to impose 
upon the Congress and India ' 

After this leply of Lord Wavell’s (dated 15th August, 1944), one might 
as veil enquiie vhat His Excellency had meant by asking Gandhi to submit 
to him (in his letter dated 22nd June) “ any definite and constructive policy 
you may have to propose ” Anglo-Indian dailies like the Times of India 
none too friendly to Gandhi or the Congress considered the scheme embodied 
m Gandhi’s intennew v ith Mr Gelder of the Neios Chronicle, such ‘ a definite 
and constructive policy ’ and the Statesman of Calcutta and Delhi which had 
never minced its v ords against the Congress, urged that the interview sought 
by Gandhi with Lord Wavell be conceded Lord Wavell as well as Mr Amery 
had thrown to the winds the proposals of Gandhi “ as unvorthy of being 
regarded as even a starting point for discussions ” and vhat vas worse there 
was an attempt to scotch the Gandhi-Jmnah conversations by the indecent 
haste with vhich the Viceroy published his reply of August 15th to Gandhi 
Nor vas the idea of Lord Wavell {vide his speech February 17th) that “ a 
small committee should sit over the preparation of the future constitution” 
an idea repeated m his letter of 15th August, correct vhether from the stand- 
point of time or of purpose, supposing such a committee vas to be formed, 
what should be its composition in order that it might serve any useful purpose’^’ 
When Pakistan ^vas on the anvil with two astute smiths, hammers m hand 
working at it, vhen the other committees of India were being convulsed by 
this fissiparous proposal which, once started, tended only to multiply the 
fissions and fissures ad infinitum, it was not an easy matter for a non-official 
committee to agree either upon composition or terms of reference Apart 
from this, even supposing that such a committee was formed and worked 
to a fruitful end, that end would be but temporary and liable to challenge 
if adopted as the ticket later for Provincial and Central elections and then 
for the Constituent Assembly Was it right, was it even sensible that a 
committee should have queered the pitch for the future Constituent 
Assembly ^ No, the idea was meant to sidetrack the Congress working on 
the lines of a National Government After all Constituent Assemblies have 
folloved national or transitional Governments and Constituent Assemblies 
aie meant to vork out solutions of intricate problems arising from conflicts 
betveen groups, parties and communities To say that all such conflicts 
should be composed beforehand is to ask for conclusions before dehberations 
even as the judge of old asked for the tallest tree on which to hang a person 
befoie he even proceeded to address the jury Supposing for a moment one 
visualizes sueh a fools’ errand in its inverted order, who should take the 
initiative — the Congress which had already been the butt of communal 

attacks or one of the communal groups ’ At the time Lord Wavell wrote. 
Government had alreadv recognized the leader of the Muslim League, in 
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specially interested in India have lately come to feel like F Mr Gandhi 
that the leaders of the United Nations are sloAv in realizing that the war is 
not an isolated phenomenon but a symptom of world change which may 
be guided m two ways the totalitarian or the democratic or not guided 
at all, in which event othei wars will almost certainly follow Since the 
Atlantic Charter, there has been no proclamation of [equal imagination 
and scoie It is impoitant to get down to details ” 
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Treil-rae^intng advice “ to ^'sien the “?r cS Divine Event * of Irr 'sn 
Independence. It vrSl be resdilt* seen fh^t the dcnnnnd of prior v it/ in 

tntion shonZd be 


f , 

prmcrpie "on the metho-i by vrhich the future constitution shon!: 
fotiiied.’ v-.ns nport from its fore-sft chnrsctcr. opposed to the British eris 
favotrrite argnrncnt th'^t fellov-ship in vcrh as in a Liansito.j. gover*~ent, 
earned on vith a common pu.^*ose by the represental.'i.es of the di^erent 
comniTmities vronld generate and help to promote t^at b’ .^.ony and goed 
tmderstandiag vhich ages of ai^a.'icntation might itever succeed in crea'" g 
or fostering. The eno.i' ity. therefore- of the i’”e of thonght pitr^uei by 
Lord \\ av^ in ht^ famous I*^ter of the 22nd July became at once the sub;ett 
of Timversal attack, the force of vrhich consisted nor cniy in shs-.L-gup the 
perversity of Excellency's rea-so-mg £s pomted cut earlier, but in the 
conLiast between the posruons taken up byCrlops in IP:i2 and a veil in 1544. 
The situation became so delicate that ofurbi circles v-ratever the exnr=s?ien 
may mean, felt the necessity of explamf-g (amay) the famous letter. Ilius 
interest gathered round the question v-hether the C-i^^ps* oner vras intact in 
aU its comprehensiveness as stated hy Lord fli-nsrer (25zh July. House of 
Lords) and in all its generous amphtude ...iS stated by 3Ir. Amery fZSzh July, 
House of Commons) or rrhether the Viceroms letter (dated August loth) 
to Gandh? am^Tgamating the [» o stages crnte-^pla^ed by Cil^ns into one 
held the held Accordmgly on Saturday. August 26t^ there* apn eared 
elaborate and laboured e.-p!anation from the pen of the Correspondent 
of the Tin.ec ofI~'&'c vrho hnrg it on the ceg of the mert'*y fPolItfcai Xotes* 
by Candidiis mhich had just appeared in it. 

There is lictle donbt after all these »ii-dfcat:ons of \SavelI and vltupera- 
tionsaga’n‘cth’’T! thathe wanted to short-circuit theis^t-e ofXatfonalGover-'- 
ment and pass on to the fo.mnT-ition of a constitunen- Kegret ras: been 
expressed in certain quarters that if only C.lpps* o5er rr^d been accepted, 
a Katmnal Gcremm^t rroxdd setasMy have been opera ' 'g at the t^'^e 
TTavell made bb statement. .Ab but vronld fb^tbea Natfor-aTGarw i.mest, 
— a Government compe-sed doubtless of the romfpccs of ps_L,. Isad=-m. bL.L in 
no vray ov,Iug ‘^IT^ance to any but the Ticeroy ! Such appoint ents 
had been made in the past, T tire Sir St^mnel Hcare. they n-rght bp— e held 
m-ny portfolios Lom ‘ Arr AJr't'L.t * to ‘ innrpj from ‘ Fcreign * 
to ‘the AdrnmalU ’. &om ‘ Home Secretar_v ' to ‘ Lora PA, Sej='u shoving 
astOTiTcbing capacilv to endure the arro« i. of oaAageous fo.Imre of a 
political battle." But they con^d have the Abbe Sieves vno mas asked 
what he had done in the Great French EevoIaLion. cniy iairbfr»6v replied 
I kept alive-'' Could these fo an teen ru'^mbers of Ticerows FveeaA^e 
Conrrcii have ever fo-med a ‘*2sstfonpI Govc, it^enF* worth rbe -’p-’e? 
No let not Tn dfa cay for the Seshpots of E- tpt. The cf Cpt-t^p-t £o..' g 

with milk End honev was afar. The \ <iy lay rh-ough vild'^ — brut the 
leadership was nnfafTrncr. Faith brought from the HWcj— Faith 

in prayers drew ^ , ater Srom the rock at the touch of A p-mn's red. There vras 
the ‘pflfpr of cloud ' by day and xhe of light' by p'ght. The 

waverers had no fuLure. nor wos the faLu_e for those who would not er<^trre 
the toil of sLiuggle and the sirfe b g of e5crt- 

Wavehc come and go but India T,=-r!PTn^ for errer. F uires ctme and 
go but IndT''n nationp]T^_a rempfn5: fer ever. A'»'a to the man of vfsicer as 
to the man of faith, a rad'~nt future lit tdOi freedom emblazoned on the skies 
v»as but the one guide, the one monitor a^d mentor, the one ces'' w that 
should bend all energies to the only ta'^k before the coui-hj. the ta'^k cf 
emancipation S-om the iron grip of the foremner. 
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people When therefore Gandhi was released on May 6th and set about 
probing for a solution of the deadlock, he as representing the Congress had 
to deal with Lord Wavell acting for the British and Mr Jinnah acting for the 
League 

Lord IVavcll in his correspondence with Gandhi in prison stated some- 
«hat sclf-complaccntly that he was getting the co-operation of the majority 
of Indians It mil not do for us to characterize what this co-operation was 
like IVe shall take the verdict of the Ncio Statesman (April 22, 1944) again 
vhicli emphasized the urgency of gianting amnesty in India and transferring 
the India OlTicc to the Dominion Secielaiy In the coriespondenee, however, 
uitli Gandhi Lord Wavell got hold of the waong end He wanted Gandhi 
and the Hoiking Committee to take the initiative No doubt he had given 
up the Tottenhamese of ‘sack cloth and ashes’ of regrets for the past and 
guarantees foi the futuic and in Jus communication mitten to Gandhi, 
had stated as follows (dated 28lh March, 1944) 

“I liclicvc that the gieatesl contiibution that theCongiess Party 
can make tovauls India’s welfare is to abandon the policy of Non- 
co-operation and to join v holehcartedly with the other Indian parties 
and vilh the Biitish m helping India forward in economic and political 
progress I think that the gieatcst service you could do to India would 
be to adr ise uncquivocalh such co-operation ” 

Again it mar be recollected what Lord Wavell had said in his speech to 
the Legislature on the 17lh February, 191 1, Iris fust political utterance He had 
dearly stared that “he could not advise the release of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee as long as the jrohey of non-co-operation and 
even of olrsti action w.is not withdrawal ” Nearer ‘home’, there emanated 
an obscnalion m London in 1943 by Sir Reginald Dorman Smith, Governor 
of Burma w ho explained how the pocple ol South East Asia r icw'ed the British 
attitude “Neither our word nor our intentions are trusted in that part of 
the globe The leason for that is not far to seek We have fed such coun- 
tiics as Burni.i with iiohtical forniul.is until the) arc sick of the sight and 
sound of formula which had come to be looked upon as a British means ol 
avoiding a definite course of action ” 

It was while matters stood thus that Gandhi wrote a letter to Lord 
Wavell on the 17th of June (40 days after his release) and suggested that he 
be given permission to interview members of the Working Committee or it 
that could not be done, to giant him an interview (wath the Viceroy) ob- 
viously to convince him of the necessity for his meeting the Working Com- 
mittee. Lord Wavell declined the request and suggested that Gandhi 
might rvritc to him when he was full}’’ recovered, if he had any new points of a 
<;onstructive character, to suggest This reply did not take India by surprise 
at all for had not IMr Anrery given the same reply in the Commons on May 
4th to the effect that he could not permit Gandhi meeting the Working Com- 
mittee ^ 

It has been the practice of Gandhi whenever he was released from prison, 
to take the mitiatiye in respect of measures intended to break the deadlock 
which had occasioned his imprisonment or unravel the tangle which had led 
to a movement of Satyagraha under his guidance and leadership Those 
who are acquainted with the history of the Congress, must be well aware how 
wdren Gandhi and his 26 colleagues were released on the26th January, 1931, 
uftcr the Salt Satyagraha movement, Gandhi wrote a letter to Lord Irwin on 
the 13th February asking for an interview wuth him as mail to man History 
has recorded the profound success that came in the wake of that interview 
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such a state shall be formed (C) In the event of separation the Muslims shall 
not demand any safeguard for Muslim minority in Hindustan It will be open 
to two Indias to arrange on a reciprocal basis safeguards for religious 
minorities in the respective states (I>) There shall be no corridor between 
the two Muslim areas in the north-west and north-east of India but the two 
areas shall constitute one Sovereign State (E) Indian states shall be left 
out of consideration (F) A governmental machmary shall be provided 
for giving due facilities for transfer of population absolutely on a voluntary 
basis ’ 

So it will be seen that there is practically no change m the proposals 
made by Rajaji 

Of course, neither I nor the Hindu Mahasabha could accept these propo- 
sals as we cannot possibly beany party to any proposal for the vivisection of 
the country in any shape or form but at the Conference held by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru at hrs place at Allahabad m December 1942 which was attend- 
ed among others by Mr Rajagopalachaii, I simply read out the terms 
offered on behalf of the Muslim League for settlement and I gave a copy of it 
to Mr Rajagopalachaii as well who showed it to Mahatmaji during his 21 
days’ fast in March 1943 and got his approval to the proposals Rajaji 
called me to Dellii on March 26, 1943, and I again got m touch with Mr 
Jmnah through another common friend holding an equally important posi- 
tion m the Muslim League but, to my great surprise, Mr Jiilnah was unwilling 
to accept the terms for compromise which he himself had offered m September 
1912 It has been very clear to me since then that Mr Jmnah does not 
vant a settlement at all I must not be understood to say that I ever 
supported these proposals I do not at all approve of the idea of the 
vivisection of the country I mention the above facts to emphasise that the 
stand taken by the Hindu Mahasabha that no efforts should be made to 
appease Mr Jmnah is absolutely correct ” 

Fi om the statement it would appear that C R had a copy of the pi oposals 
rvith him when he saw Gandhi so early as m February-Maich 1943 He used 
them as a trump card and got a trick from Gandhi when the latter consented 
to them Gandhi’s consent was now Ihe trump card with him and he was 
waiting for an opportunity to play it m his long range game of political 
budge He had his chance m April 1944 — a full year and 2 months after 
he got possession of it The scene rvas m Delhi The time was the budget 
session The players were the leaders of parties m the Central Assembly 
A happy combination of policies amongst the several parties enabled the 
Assembly to throw out the Budget Government Benches sought to make 
light of a popular victory and Sir Jeremy Raisman challenged the parties to 
produce a better unity m the constructive field of politics, not merely m 
the desti uctive domain of the Budget The Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party — Quium picked up the gauntlet and declared that the Congress and 
the League would unite much earlier than Raisman expected Here was 
the opportunity Bhulabhai was there So was Sarojmi Devi And C R was 
there too The hearts were ready to unite The hands were outstretched 
for a hand-shake But the heads must j^^et evolve a formula on which to 
combine What better opportunity could offer itself than this and what 
better material could have been presented as the cementing material than 
the formula that had been lying unused m the pocket of C R for over a year? 
And the vizard produced it before the bevildered spectators much as a 
magician produces a serpent out of a stick So on April 8, C R made his 
constructive proposals to Mr Jmnah 
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ieference to Gandhi s convalescence and asked foi any “definite and cons- 
tructive policy he might have “to propose on fmthei leflection ” Gandhi 
did not take long to reflect There are no devious ways to explore, no intii- 
tocies ot politics which he is not able to approach along the straight paths of 
Truth and overcome by the simple strategy of Non-violence 

A new chaptei m the history of India and of the Congress had opened 
^vlth the release of Gandhi Much was expected of him by both sides— the 
people and the Goveinmenf The foinier expected him to exercise his magic 
wand and conveit then state of depiession and sense of frustration into a 
state of hope and faith The lattei expected him to suirendei his profound 
sense of self-respect — individual and national, foisweai his hfe-long principles of 
Truth and Non-violence and offei abject co-operation in non-pohtical spheres 
of national welfare as the defeated pai ty To his people Gandhi stated that he 
had neithei the Philosophers’ stone that converted the basei metal of Ins 
weak and depressed following “with little faith” into gold noi the elixir of life 
which would put strength and courage into then flagging spiiits To the 
Government he was equally frank and unequivocal He leasserted tlie 
philosophy of his life, a life based and built upon the bedrocks of Tiuth and 
Non-violence which sought expression through Civil Disobedience and non- 
violent non-co-operation, weapons open to every citizen however humble, and 
at all times however difficult The advice to the people m the closing words 
of the Bombay Resolution lemained, namely, that when the leaders weie taken 
away (if and when the movement had been inauguiated) each man and woman 
would become his or hei own leadei True it was that Civil Disobedience 
required a certain atmospheie and if that Avas not possible, there was non- 
violent non-co-operation open to everyone At the paiticulai moment, 
thought Gandhi, people iveie hemned in by evil and non-co-operation with 
evil was always a duty before them A huge burden got on then backs and 
that weight must be got off Co-operation in the non-pohtical domains of 
food and economics Avas not possible Only a National Government could 
achieve those high and mighty purposes As foi the Government’s expecta- 
tion that Gandhi should AvithdiaAv the August Resolution, expiess condemna- 
tion of the acts of violence in the past and give assuiances that he Avould 
not restart Civil Disobedience during the tenure of the war, his ansiveis weie 
explicit and categoiical The August Resolution consisted of two paits — 
the national demand and the means of attaining it For all the Avoild, Gandhi 
would not abate the National demand by a jot oi tittle Transfer of poivei 
through a National Government is the stne qua non of a good understanding 
between Government and the Indian nation As for the means, Gandhi made 
it clear that his representative chaiactei and Generalship of the movement 
ceased with his impiisonment, that he could only speak to his audience as an 
individual and that not even as a Congiessman, for he had ceased to be one 
since 1935 although he had a big place in the heaits of his countrymen The 
authority given him had lapsed on account of his imprisonment He could 
not judge his countrymen or their alleged acts of violence, for judgment, 
he must have obviously thought, could not be unilateral Government would 
be as much in the dock as the people And to rake up old sores rvas good for 
neither Apparently he remembered Lord Irwin’s advice and exhortation 
to him in 1931 during the progress of the Gandhi-Ii won negotiations wffien ^^e 
former demanded an enquiry into Police Excesses Lord Irwin said Do 
you think I am not aware of them^ An enquiry rvould only rouse passions 
on both sides and disturb and destroy the chances of that peaceful atmos- 
phere for which we are striving, by each side seeking to marshall its evidence 
And when Gandhi laid further emphasis on his demands Lord liwin asked 
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at the beginning as well as at the end of the pioposals It behoves us there- 
fore to understand what this teim “ Independence” was meant to signify 
A statement made by Gandhi later, though m another connection, would be 
helpful in this direction When explaining whether the advocacy of his 
proposals did not run counter to his earlier statements against partition 
and vivisection of India, he explained that m the first place his proposals 
should be examined on their merits apart from his own inconsistencies and 
m the second> his pioposals weie not inconsistent with what he had Said 
He then distinguished between the division of India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan and the vivisection of India by a permanent dismemberment 
of the States from the Indian Union — as was possible under Cripps’ proposals 
In other words, he stated that an Independent India could not be an Indian 
Union divested of the Indian States It was therefore well that Gandhi had 
made cleai his meaning of Independent India betimes — z e well in time before 
the Gandhi- Jinnah meeting so that he might not be accused of any arneie 
pense m his negotiations Mr Jinnah, did not speak — but the rest of the 
world from New York to London and London to Lahore spoke 

A relative study of the different resolutions passed on the subject of 
Pakistan is facilitated by a look at them as given below — ‘ 

“ Resolved that no constitutional plan would be workable in 
this country or acceptable to the Muslims, unless it is designed on the 
following basic principles, viz that geogi aplmally contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, with such tei ritorial 
readjustments as may he necessaiy, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority as m the North-Western and Eastern Zones 
of India, should he grouped to constitute '"'‘Independent States'" in which 
the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and sovereign ” 

— ^Muslim League Resolution passed at Lahore (June 1940) 

“ The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity and 
any break m that unity, especially m the modern world when people’s 
minds inevitably think, in terms of ever larger federations, would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate 
Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling the people 
m any terntorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declaied 
and established will Each territorial unit should have the fullest 
possible autonomy within the Union . ” 

— Congress Working CommitteeResolution passed at Delhi (April, 1942} 

“ After the termination of the war a commission shall be appointed 
for demai eating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India, 
whei ein the Muslim population is in absolute majoi ity In the areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the basis of adult 
suffrage or other practicable franchise shall ultimately decide the issue 
of separation from Hindustan If the majority decide in favour of forming 
a Soveieign State separate fiom Hindustan, such decision shall be given 
effect to, Avithout prejudice to the light of distiicts on the bordei to choose 
to join either state ” 

— ^Rajaji’s foimula, endorsed by Gandhiji which was forwarded to 

Mr. Jinnah. 
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to get an interview with the Viceioy I felt that I^Ir Geldei being a le- 
porter of a prominent English daily might be able to seive the cause 
Tlie piiolication, tlierefoiej at this stage of an abstiact of two intenevs 
seems to me to be misfired I theiefore propose to give you two sets ’ 
After handing over two authorised statements Mr Gandhi obseived - 
“Throughout these interviews I have not spoken, as a Hindu I have spoken 
as an Indian fiist and last My Hinduism is my own — I peisonally think 
it embraces all faiths Therefore I have no authority to speak as a lepresen- 
tative Hindu That I respond to the mass mind and the masses know me 
instinctively is a fact which cannot be gainsaid but I have not built my case 
upon it 

“As a repiesentativc of staj'-agiaha, as I know it, I felt it my duty to 
pour out my heart to an Englishman who, I thought and still think, is a 
sympathetic listenei, and I claim no fuithei authority for my views I stand 
by every word that appears in the tw'o statements I have given to you, but 
I speak on behalf of no one but mj'self ” 

Ow'ing to bad w'eather Mi Gandhi had to he at full length on a cushion 
all through the intcrview^ wuth the journalists today He said he w^as at 
Pancligani “trynng to lebuild my bioken body ” He continued “If I had 
not seen you all these days it was because I w^as also prompted by legaid for 
my health I w'ant to get well quickly'- and be m full working older But 
things are so shaping themselves that I might not be able to caiiy’^ out that 
wish Tlie statements being before the public I have to w'atch leactions 
and deal with misundei standings I do not expect that I shall w'ant to deal 
with criticism at all, but insofar as there is misunderstanding I w ill have to 
remove them if I possibly can ” 

The following are the mam points in Mi Gandhi’s tivo statements 

(1) Mr Gandhi could do nothing without consulting the Congress Work- 
ing Committee 

(2) If he met the Viceioy he would tell him that he sought the mtervieiv 
with a view to help and not hindei Allied war effoit 

(3) He has no intention of offering Civil Disobedience Hisotry'^ can 
never be lepeated and he cannot take the countiy back to 1942 

(4) The world has moved on during the last tw'o y'eais The w'holc 
situation has to be reviewed dc novo 

(5) Today he would be satisfied wuth a National Government m full 
control of civil admmistiation 

(6) Mr Gandhi would advise Congress paiticipation in a National 
Government if formed 

(7) After independence was assured he would probabty cease to function 


as adviser to the Congiess 

Gandhi’s next act W'as to condemn sabotage and underground activities 
In a statement issued to the Press he condemned sabotage, saying t^t 
It IS all violence and that it had done haim to the Congress movement Un 
the other hand he exhorted the w'orkers to take to Constructive Programme 

and mentioned fourteen items j * , 

Mr Gandhi said “If you share my conviction that underpound acti\ - 
ty IS not conducive to the growth of the spirit of active Non-violence ymu wi 
discover yourselves and take the risk of being imprisoned, e le^ mg 
imprisonment thus undergone itself helps the , 

He continued “The question most discussed wath me , 

whether I approve of underground activities Hiese include g 

publication of unauthorised sheets, etc It has been sugges rinthino- 

without some workers going underground they could have done noth „ 
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he had Churchill’s full authoiity to go rvhere he pleased and interview whom 
he desired to meet Philips studied the Indian political situation with care 
and concern and sought the pei mission of the authorities for seeing Gandhi 
and the Working Committee in February 1943 Gandhi’s fast came as a 
handy excuse for refusing this first request and the second uhich was made in 
Apiil, 1943 vas politely declined after a personal interview to which the 
Viceroy in\uted him at Dehra Dun It vas said at the time that Philips 
had a scheme of political settlement to v Inch he v ished to obtain Gandhi’s 
assent before he could press for its acceptance by the British through the 
American President The reports and the letters which he wrote to the 
President in this connection ueie naturally devoted to a discussion of the 
nulitary and political conditions in the country — their defects and drawbacks, 
and the remedies vhich, in his vieu, would help to cure and correct them 
Philips left for America in the Siiring of 1943 and thereafter although he 
was in evidence in Washington on occasions and although he expressed his 
hope to be able to return to India, yet as events later turned out, he was 
sent to London as adviser to General Eisenhover, and Philips’ connection 
with India came to an abrupt end until equally abruptly he became the central 
figure of an intriguing episode wdiich happened m the first week of September, 
1944 

The fact was that after I^Ir Philips had left India, it so happened that 
when he reached Washington, Mr Churchill was at the place and President 
Roosevelt arranged tw o interview s betw een his envoy and the British Premier 
Dr K N Katju pointed out that “ it was common know'ledge m informed 
circles m Delhi that jNIt Churchill had been extremely rude to Mr Philips 
at the half an hour’s interview' which Mr Philips had wnth Sir Churchill in 
Washington on the former’s return from India It was reported that 
Churchill would not even listen to Mr Philips He stamped his foot up 
and dow n the room indignantly over and over again and is stated to have 
remarked that India w'as England’s business and he w'ould not tolerate 
American interference in any manner whatsoever ” 

The following Reuier message from New York appeared m the Colombo 
papers 

Commentator Drew Pearson’s syndicate column “ Washington Meny 
Go Round ” in Monday’s New York Daily Mirror declares “ Diplomats 
are indignant over the ousting of Ambassador WiUiam Philips from London 
as political adviser to General Eisenhover Mr Philips came home for personal 
reasons ” But the fact is that he w as asked to leave London because he wrote 
a letter to President Roosevelt criticising British policy in India and re- 
commending Indian independence 

“ The letter published in this column on July 25, caused a furore The 
British demanded official explanations Later the Foreign Minister, 
Mr Anthony Eden, asked for Mr Philips’ recall Britain also demanded 
the recall from New Delhi of General Merrell, acting as chief of the United 
States Mission m India during Air Philips’ absence He resigned and returns 
shortly The British objected because Mr Philips reported to his chief 
on India London is sore over his point that India is of great concern to us 
on account of the Japanese war ” 

After quoting Jlr Philips as statmg, “ The Indian Army is mercenary 
It is tune for the British to act They can declare that India will achieve her 
independence at a specified date after the war,” Mr Pearson declared 
“Mr Eden cabled Sir Ronald Campbell, British Charged'' Affaires in Washing- 
ton, stating that he and the Prime Minister, Mr Churchill, were perturbed 
-and ordered the Embassy to approach the State Department with a formal 
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obscure weekly of England, had the foolhardiness to sa\ that Gandhi s 
influence was on the ^vane, that he was d>ing foi lntcrvlc^^ ers ^^ho ^^ouId 
not come and for publicity which w^as no longer to be his Ui Stuart Geldor 
of the Neivs Chromcle cleared the atmosphere of all miasma and exposed 
Gandhi to the public gaze even as he once was like the Sun of tlic 20th Juh 
emerging with all his radiance, from the umbras and the pcmimhas of the 
orbs whose shadow had for a wdiile obscured his briglitness Did Sir Alfred 
Watson think that tw^enty-one months of eclipse in the Aga Khan s Pahet 
obscure the intellect oi darken the imagination oi warp the faculties of Gandlu'^ 
No Gandhi gave proof of the fire that was burning within him and was 
buinishing his intellect, without m the day-to-day talks that he ga\ c press- 
onen who sought him out in-spite of his poor health and the inclement w calher, 
making statements that thiew the minds of the bureaucracy into coiifusioii 
and impaled the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and tlie Piemier on IJic 
horns of a dilemma Theie they weie unable to catch the beast by the Iiorn 
or release themselves from its buttings Mi Geldei has contiibuled a long 
.article dated the 18th July to the Press [Times of India) to disprove Sir 
Alfred Watson’s mendacious accusations 

To make a long stoiy shoit, Gandhi, having emeiged fiom his iwenl\- 
one months’ confinement and fiom the soiiows of his beieaicmcnl, shone 
resplendant like the radiant oibs in the Heavens and leleastd driv in da\ 
•out his statements to the Press which shot forth like so many metcoiic emana- 
tions Once again he spoke like a man descended from on high Indeed he 
was the vehicle of a voice from the heavens He spoke w'llh raic inspiration 
and acted with a daiing and dash that took by smpiise his critics who had 
thought him a spent foice He rose hke a locket into the heights of politics 
ethics and economics m one bound and remained theie shedding light on pro- 
blem after problem which had puzzled alike his piotagonisls and liis detrac- 
tors Now he gave his full suppoit to the communal foimula on what was 
popularly but loosely known as the Pakistan problem Now he threw out 
challenges to the puissant British Powei wdiich thought that by crushing his 
frail body and driving him to the gates of death, they had ciushed his spirit 
But neither Mr Churchill who had vowed that lie should ciush Gandhism 
nor Mr Ameiy who had compared him to that arch intriguei Father Joseph 
alias His Grey Eminence, could get a moment’s pin chase over his soul aftci 
buiying him alive for twenty-one months m the Aga Khan Palace Like tlu 
proverbial Eflfetr who goes into Samadhi for foiu months in a tomb heimetical- 
ly sealed and emeiges not only veiy much alive but chastened and cx.dtcd, 
he emerged fiom his entombed abode in Poona wdieie all human contact was 
cut off from him during the days of his health and vigoiii, and cmcigcd 
too with a new vigour and claiity, wnth added intellectual akrtne^s ind 
augmented spiiitual discernment Today it was a Biitish journalist to- 
morrow it was a provincial minister, now it was the Sikli League then if was 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, at one time it was the Muslim pi css at another it 
w'as the thundering attack of a London Times and on a third it w.ts th' ‘-li 
pinprick of its reactionary counteipart in India that Gandhi found himst U 
Assailed by, and to one and all of them he had a sweet lepinnxnd a ri ads 
lepartee, a forensic rejoinder, oi a parental admonition Did lie go 
upon his passion foi an integral and undivided India m endoising L ii 
proposals'? No His support to them w'as not inconsistent with Ins ads otnc% 
of India’s integrity for he was putting the coping stone on the arch ol a Ilmdu- 
Mushm understanding by urging “an agreement between the two unions in 
regard to Defence, Commerce, communications and other esscntia pmj) '---s 
That would build up a supei-Central Government, treating l.xkistau .-s a 
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of the Princes who control territorially about one-third of the country and 
one-fourth of the population They realise that new forces are gathering 
throughout the world which affect their hold over India and they have there- 
fore gone out of their way, so they believe, to offer freedom to India as soon as 
there are signs that the Indians themselves can form a secure Government. 
This the Indian leaders have been unable to do and the British feel that 
they have done all they can in the ciicumstances Behind the door is 
Mr Chui chill who gives the impression that personally he would prefer not to 
transfer any power to an Indian Government either before or after the war, 
and that the status quo should be maintained 

Indians, on the other hand, are caught up m the new idea which is 
sweeping the w^oild, of freedom for oppressed peoples The Atlantic Charter 
has given the movement great impetus Your speeches have given encourage- 
ment British Declarations that freedom would be granted to India after 
the w^ar, have brought the picture of Indian Independence as never before 
into the thoughts of the entire Indian intelligentsia Unfortunately, as 
the time approaches for ending the war, the struggle for political prestige and 
power betw'cen parties has increased, and this has made it more difficult than 
ever for the leaders wnlling to reach a compromise agreement. Furtheimore, 
Mr. Gandhi and all the Congress leaders, not to mention fifty or sixty 
thousand Congress supporters, are in ]ail, and as the Congress is the strongest 
political partj’-, there is no one available to speak for it There thus is a 
complete deadlock , I should imagine that the Viceroy and Mr Churchill 
are well satisfied to let the deadlock remain as long as possible That 
at least is the general impression in most Indian circles 

The problem therefore is, can anything be done to break this deadlock 
through our help ? It seems to me, all we can do is to try and induce Indian 
political leaders to meet together and discuss the form of government which 
they regard as applicable to India, and thus show the world they have suffi- 
cient intelligence to tackle the problem. We must not assume that they will 
adopt American or British systems In view of the importance of guarantee- 
ing protection to minorities, our majority foim of government may not be 
applicable and a coalition may prove to be the one and only practical way of 
guaranteeing internal harmony. We cannot suppose that the British Govern- 
ment can or will transfer power to India by a scratch of the pen at the 
conclusion of the Peace Conference, unless there is an Indian Government 
fit to receive it The question remains, therefore, how to induce leaders to 
begin now to prepare for their future responsibilities There is, perhaps, st 
way out of the deadlock, which I suggest to you, not because I am sure of its 
success but because I think it worthy of your consideration. With the appro- 
val and blessing of the British Government, an invitation could be addressed 
to the leaders of all Indian political groups on behalf of the President of the 
United States to meet together to discuss plans for the future The Assembly 
could be presided over by an American who could exercise influence in har- 
monizing the endless divisions of caste, religion, race and political views 
The conference might well be held under the patronage of the King-Emperor, 
the President of the United States, the President of the Soviet Union and 
Marshal Ch ang Kai-Shek, in order to bring pressure to bear on the Indian 
politicians. Upon the issue of invitations the King-Emperor could give a 
fresh assurance of the intention of the British Government to transfer power 
to India on a certain date as well as his desire to grant a provisional set-up 
for the duration The conference could be held in any city m India except 
Delhi 
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government for India was coupled, namely, that Indians do fiist agree In 
this connection, Edward Thompson narrates an interesting story 

“There is, however, one precedent (though not strictly historical) 
for our benevolence in India When Baldur was killed, the Morns pro- 
mised that he should return to life on one clear condition, that all crea- 
tures mourned him. This geneious stipulation was nearly met — but not 
quite After the world had been thoroughly searched, a “minority” was 
discovered, an unpleasantness, the disguised evil spiiit, Loke, who 
flatly refused to join the general grief ” 

Dr Johnson had something to say about an ideal Government of India 
“All distant powei is bad I am clear that the very play foi India is a des- 
potic governor for if he be a good man, it is evidently the best Government and 
supposing him to be a bad man, it is better to have one plunderer than many 
A governor whose power is checked, lets others plunder that he himself may 
be allowed to plundei, but if despotic, he sees that the moie he lets others 
plunder, the less there will be for himself So heiestrains them” (Voltaire’s 
India Alex Aronson, Hindusthan April-June 1944 ) 

In July 1944, there was debate on India in the British Parliament We 
pass over the debates m the Loids and the Commons for they abound in a 
repitition of the same old maxims and platitudes, the same lepitition of Cripps’ 
scheme and the same emphasis on minoiities Only reference has to be made 
to the remaiks of the mover of the subject, Mr Pethick-Lawrence who had 
closed his speech m a previous debate demanding Mr Amery’s head on a 
charger for there was no one word of iriitation shown by him, noi one strong 
sentiment Apparently the debate was an agreed one 

Even as the public were eageily expecting the projected meeting be- 
tween Gandhi and Jmnah, theie fell a bolt fiom the blue in the publication of 
Gandhi- Wavell correspondence of July- August 1944 In it one came across 
the refusal for the third time by Lord Wavell of Gandhi’s lequest foi an mtei- 
view with His Excellency or with the Woiking Committee In addition, Lord 
Wavell restated the position of His Majesty’s Government on the Indian situa- 
tion The statement was outspoken and was largely a i eitei ation of the Cripps ’ 
Proposals with added emphasis on the need to satisfy the “other minorities” 
amongst whom were prominently mentioned by His Excellency, the Depressed 
Classes Otherwise, the conditions for the formation of a National Govern- 
ment during the war would not be there One thing is ceitam, namely, that 
a composite Government foimed during the wai and after a successful meet- 
ing of ]\Ir Jmnah and Gandhi, would have greater chances of team work arising 
from that spirit of harmony and homogeneity which must necessarily spring 
into existence aftei an understanding between the two leaders, than if it had 
been formed during Cripps’ time With a Cabinet working in corporate and 
co-operative spnit, the possibility of creating conventions which might even 
go the length of compelling the Governor-General to conduct and comport 
himself as a constitutional ruler, was obviously greater than if a like 
Government had been formed in the Spring of 1942 These positions were 
undoubtedly before the British Government and the Viceroy, and apart from 
the changed situation in the war itself such a change m the communal rela- 
tions m India would have meant a good deal in the direction of strengthening 
the national purpose and advancing the cause of national unity in India, 
Accordingly, it was not merely the Congiess and the League, as repeatedly 
proclaimed by Sir Stafford Cripps at the time, oi even as particularized by 
Lord Wavell himself m his speech of the 17th Februarj^, 1944 before the 
Central Legislature whose support was canvassed, but Lord Wavell felt it 
necessary to mention the Depiessed Classes and other minorities whose agree- 
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he has stated, it would make it impossible for us to do other than regard 
him as persona non grata and we could not receive him His views are 
not what we are entitled to expect from a professedly friendly envoy 
The Viceroj’^ has seen this telegram ” 

Senator Chandler said m an interview that he was in possession of a 
confidential letter written by Mr Philips to President Roosevelt under date 
May 14 1943, which could not be made public this time, but if occasion 
developed, he would read it m the open Senate 

A British Embassy spokesman, asked to comment, reiterated Lord 
Halifax s statement that His Majesty’s Government have never represented 
to the United States that ]\Ir Philips was persona non grata 

Regarding refusal of permission to Philips to see Gandhi, New Statesman 
and Nation wrote (Jlay, 8, 1943) 

“ Of recent events however the most important may well be the 
refusal of the Viceroy to allow Mr Philips, the American envoy, to visit 
Mr Gandhi in prison His commumeation of this rebuff to American 
and Indian pressmen means, we take it, that he felt a disappointment, 
if not a resentment which his Government may share It was an act 
of folly to depiive him of a chance that might have opened the door to 
reconciliation It was even more unfortunate to risk the spread among 
Americans of the belief that reconciliation is not what we desire m 
India ” 

Much uas made of Philips’ reference to the Indian army as mercenary, 
to the British share in the South East Asia Command’s war efforts as but a 
token share, and to the quotation of General Stillwell relating to the poor 
morale of Indian officers VTiether these officers were Indian or British, 
IS not clear and military expert authorities themselves claimed a certain 
margin in the standards of judgment, recruited anew and working man area 
fiom which the British themselves had fled two years previously With 
legal d to the Indian army being mercenary, it may be remembered that 
even during Cripps’ Mission, when the question of the transfer of Defence 
arose, it uas openly stated that there was no such thing as an Indian army 
but only Army in India, that this army was primarily British to which the 
Indian troops were ancillary What could such an army be ’ Some time 
previously, Gandhi had called the Indian army first mercenary The late 
Sir Sikandar protested against the teim “mercenary ’ which means “a 
lured soldier ” Then Gandhi spoke of the Indian troops as “professionals ” 
Whichever expression be used, the fact remains that the Indian troops could 
not be a patriotic army because there was not even an Indian army A loud 
protestation by the British was heard on all sides that India produced two 
million volunteer soldiers So it did The fact of their being volunteers and 
not conscripts made their position worse for they volunteered to be profes- 
sionals to fight a cause which was not India’s, m a war in which India’s partici- 
pation was forced In this connection, the reader’s attention may be draum 
to a statement made by Republican representative Calvin D Johnson to 
Neutei , to a letter from a British M P Reginald Purbrick, published in the 
New York Times, in which he says 

“ Stillwell IS quoted by Mr Philips in his official report to the 
President, USA as saying ‘Geneial Stillwell expressed his concern 
over the situation of the mereenary Indian Army and in particular in 
regard to the poor morale of the Indian officers’ (Italics ours) It will be 
thus seen that both the contentious expressions are Stillwell’s not Philips’.” 
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condly though it was not mentioned in so many words, the Proposals stated 
“whether the States join the constitution or not, treaties entered into with 
them will have to be revised in the light of the changed situation ” Thus 
the option of joining or staying away from the Indian Union Avas given to the 
States as well It is these two broad principles — to call Mhem principles was 
almost a misnomer and a parody — that were held in view by Sir Staffoid who 
meant his proposals to be taken en bloc and were again being visualized by 
Lord Wavell After this lengthy but by no means laboured defence of Lord 
Wavell’s position as stated m his letter dated August 15th, 194-4, we are left 
no less m the lurch than Ave Avere by Cripps’ Pioposals India was to be 
dependent, Indians had to participate in war effort not as free men but as 
slaves Indian freedom was to be a thing of the future made possible only 
on the basis of prior agreement amongst the impoitant groups and minorities 
Lord LinlithgOAV had extended lecognition to the Hindu Mahasabha in 
his statement of 8th August, 1941 Thiee years later. Lord Wavell extended 
recognition to the Hepressed Classes as anothei factoi EA’^ery year the 
mmoiities- tended to grow m entities There Aveie, of course, the Sikhs, and 
Avho knoAvs that the Christians, the Jains, the JeAvs and the Pai sees, the non- 
Brahmins and the Maharattas, the Jats and the Rajputs, the Pathans and the 
Marwaris might not be produced from the Viceroy’s ‘conjurei’s bag’ Gandhi 
all but despaired and expressed his agony 

“It IS as clear as ciystal that the British Government do not pro- 
pose to give up the power they possess over the 400 million unless the 
lattei develop strength enough to Avrestit from them I shall nevei lose 
hope that India Avill do so purely by moial means ” 

Gandhi did not say that he had the hope or confidence in the unfailing 
potency of the moral means He anyway wanted moral stiength to be deve- 
loped to Avrest power from the British 

All the Avhile, Lord Wavell’s intention seemed to be that the Congiess 
and the League should no longer dieam or think of a National GoA’^einment 
as contemplated by Cupps’ Proposals Times had changed The Japanese 
AA'hose invasion of India was quite on the cards in March- April, 1942 had come 
and gone by August 1944 Loid Wavell’s letter was dated 15th August, the 
day on Avhich South France Avas invaded and by the 17th August the Bill of 
Clearance of the last Japanese having been driven out of the Indian soil was 
published in the Indian Pi ess, a piece of news Avhich must have been before 
Lord Wavell on the 15th Avhen he Avrote his letter to Gandhi If that be so 
the British did not stand in need of India’s wholeheaited participation in Avar 
effoit, nor was the Congress m a position to revive CiauI Disobedience To 
Wavell’s mind, therefore, it Avas a mockery to speak of Congress paiticipation 
m any Avar effort The Congiess offer, of Avar aid he must have thought, 
Avould be too little and m any case, came too late Accordingly he conceived 
his letter in a new style But if the Congress and the League wanted a transi- 
tional Government, certainly, they could have it for the asking of it provided 
theie was a prior agreement amongst the Hindus and Mushms and important 
parties and groups m the country “in principle upon the methods by Avhich 
the future constitution should be formulated ” 

For one thing we may recall the fact that Lord WaA’^ell only wanted 
an agreement betAveen the two mam parties, namely, Hindus and Muslims 
for the purpose of a National Government, m his speech of February 17th, 
1943 But noAv he goes farther It has been explained earlier, howeA’^er, 
that this agreement meant no more than the acceptance en bloc of the Cripps’ 
scheme The difference between then (1942) and now (1944) was that Cripps 
was then agreeable to the formation of a “ National ” (transitory) Govern- 
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dence winch had characterized eaiher statements The Budget Session of the 
Central Legislature in Februaiy to April 1945, however, gathered greater 
interest and attracted better attention There was some unnecessary and 
unsolicited interest shown in the transfer of the members of the Working 
Committee from Ahmednagar Fort Camp to their respective provinces 
It looked as though Government also were keen on the suggested change of 
seene and surroundings not on account of any sympathy for the members, 
too long detained m one place, nor out of a spiiit of responsiveness to public 
opinion, but under pressuie of Military authorities on account of the growing 
numbers of the regiments returned towards the fag end of the European war 
Really the centre of interest m the Budget Session is the Budget itself and the 
combined action of the Parties in the Assembly succeeded in inflictmg so 
many as 27 defeats upon Government — the record number yet reached m 
the annals of the eleven Budgets since 1934 There was little of political 
Intel est in the debates themselves 

The New Year (1945) biought no relief either to the Congiess or Govern- 
ment The former lay in repose m the thought that “ its leaders in jails ” 
continuing to be detained in prisons or Forts, “were” in the woids of Gandhi 
“doing their duty by being there ” In response to a large number of enquiries 
especially from students, as to how the ninth of each month should be observed, 
Gandhi stated 

“ A Satyagralu m prison never rots , he serves his cause by his 
imprisonment, but it is the duty of those who are outside not to forget 
those who are in prison I, therefore, like the idea of students abstaining 
from going to sehool on the ninth, provided they devote the whole day to 
self-purification and service Whatever your decision, let not the bounds 
of propriety be transgressed and let the decision be taken after due con- 
sultation with your teachers and school management Do not forget 
that yours is not a Government school ” 

The conditions for abstention laid down by Gandhiji should be caie- 
fully noted, sa3'^s Mr Pyarelal , the emphasis is not on abstention, but on 
the programme of self-purification and service Gandhiji’s advice m no 
v ay affects the principle that students, unless they have made up their minds 
to non-co-operate with and leave their educational institutions for good, must 
conform to the rules and discipline of those institutions 

Gandhi had done his best to drive off defeatist mentality from the mind 
of the public by his suggestions to Government soon after his release, followed 
up by his proposals to IVIr Jinnah For the rest, he restated the Constructive 
Programme and created a new interest in it amongst the public and the 
leleased Congiessmen who Avere overtaken by a sense of frustration 

Later he remained virtuaU}'^ silent on the political question except foi 
inviting the attention of Government and the public to the fact that nothing 
could be done so long as the Working Committee Avas m prison On the part 
of Government the}'^ found no rest on account of the pressure that Avas being 
brought from all sides for the release of the leaders in India and abioad Wliile 
propaganda Avas thus being carried on abroad those in the Ahmednagar Fort, 
A\ ere giving room for concern and cA’-en anxiety by the successive reports in 
the Press and enquiiies in the Central Legislature about their progressiA’^c 
deterioration in health All AA-^erc transferred to their respective provinces 
in Mareh and April 1945 Only Shn Knpalam was sent to the province ol 
his birth Avliich, Iioaa eA’-er, he had left for over tA\o decades But the pressure 
on Goa ernment did not relate merely to the release of the leaders, although 
it A\as true that the President of a non-political bodj" like the Trade Union 
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Ml Jinnah, lepiesenting a section of a religious group, then an infinitesimal 
minority of the Harijan group in Dr Ambedkar, next the Sikh gioup whose 
lepiesentative Sir Jogendra Singh was already m the Viceioy’s Executive 
Council, later the Hindu Mahasabha whose president Mr Savarkar was 
talking of Hmdudom In addition, there weie the States who weie given an 
important place both in the Federation of 1935 Act and in the Cupps’ Piopo- 
sals of 1942 while the States’ people weie altogether omitted in both these 
though they formed a fouith of India’s population and occupied a thud of 
India’s area Besides these, you had the Scheduled Classes dwelling m non- 
regulation aieas If Gandhi was to have taken the initiative, the pioposal 
meant that he should sit in conference with Mi Jinnah, Dr Ambedkai, 
Ignoring the Pi esident of the- All India Depressed Class Organisation, Mastei 
Tara Singh, Mr Savarkar, the Nawab of Bhopal, the President of the All- 
India States’ Peoples’ Conference and the Presidents of the Anglo-Indian 
Conference (Mi Flank Anthony), and of the All India Chiistian Confeience 
There was still the Paisi Panchayat to reckon Thus would the Assembly 
be a conglommerate of heterogeneous gioups who m sjiite of the lecent 
sermomzation from Lord Linlithgow, Mr Amery and Lord Wavell on geogra- 
phical unity, were being encouraged to think m compaitments of lehgion 
and not m terms of nationalism If Loid Wavell had asked foi some kind 
of understanding amongst the important elements of Indian population in 
order to form the tiansitional Government that would have been a different 
matter and m the absence of such agreement, some kind of arbitration could 
have been brought into play But the Viceioy went behind the time of 
Cripps and demanded unity, the absence of which it was that had led to the 
Cripps’ Mission little realizing that geographical unity implied and included 
national unity 

Let us at this stage review once again what Lord Wavell wrote to 
Gandhi In his letter dated 27th July, Loid Wavell stated that His Ma]esty’s 
Government had attached certain conditions to the scheme embodied m 
Cripps’ Proposals whose object was to safeguard the interests of the racial 
and religious minorities. Depressed Classes and the Indian States Only 
on the fulfilment of those conditions, added the Viceroy, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to invite Indian leaders to take part m an interim Government 
which would operate under the existing constitution Then His Excellency 
proceeded to deal with the indivisibility of responsibility for Civil and 
Mihtary functions of Government It would be piofitable to compare this 
statement with Cripps’ mteipretation of the Di aft Declaration m the couise of 
a broadcast talk on the 30th March, 1942 Sir Stafford said 

“ In the past we have waited for the different Indian communities 
to come to a common decision as to how a new constitution for a self- 
governing India should be framed and because there has been no agi ce- 
ment among the Indian leaders, the British Government have been 
accused by some of using the fact to delay the gi anting of freedom to 
India . We are now giving the lead that has been asked for ” 

But what did Loid Wavell do two yeais and a half latei ’ He leveited 
to the policy abandoned by the Biitish Government in sending the Cripps’ 
Mission and His Majesty’s Government must be a party to such a reactionary 
plan Sir Stafford at any rate had not clung to such an absuid proposition 
as now foimed the sheet anchor of Lord Wavell Surer measures could not 
have been conceived to ridicule India’s claim to Swaraj and ensure ceitain 
failure if the Indian leaders walked into the snare so set up in the name of 
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sometime past and Mr Arnery while remaining adamant and laconic ir. 
the question of releases, created a ivrong impression by stating in the Com- 
mons in answer to an enquiry from Captain Gammans that according to 
latest figures available, the number of European officers employed on 
January 1, 1943 was 1,771 “ I am circulating with an official report infor- 

mation as to the services to which the officers belong ” In November, 1944, 
did Sir N N Sircar and Kunivar Sir Jagdish Prasad, e\-Mcmbers of the 
Viceroy’s E\ecutivc Council in a joint statement ask that all recruitment to 
the ICS should licnceforth be confined to Indians 

Lord Wavell went one better than his former Home Member Sir Reginald 
Maxv ell (who had denied on the floor of the Legislative Chamber that there 
was any deadlock at all in Indian politics) when His Excellency asserted that 
the existing Executive Council was a National Government, because it was 
preponderately composed of Indians (11 out of 15) 

It was in accordance with a well established custom that Lord Wavell 
addressed once again (for the second time) the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta on the 14th December, 1944, By the w^ay, this conven- 
tion is a somew'hat significant commentary on the character of the British 
Rule m India, — that a Viceroy should be required annually to hear a lecture 
from the money-making British merchants in India and deliver in turn a 
lecture to them on the way he is discharging his trust and the benefits he is 
regularly passing on to the real beneficiaries under the Trust The old 
East India Company continues still, only it is no longer a limited company 
and the shifting members of the unlimited firm demand due explanations 
from their “General Manager ” Lord Halifax may tell the innocent Ameri- 
cans that Britain does not diaw a cent by wxay of tribute from India But 
she draws on British businessmen in India an average profit of $760 millions. 

Accordingly, Viceroy’s speech constitutes a weighty pronouncement on 
the momentous problems of the day During a great Woild War, every 
question becomes ancillary to that of war even as every department of 
administration becomes subordinate to the "War Department It was thus 
that Lord Wavell as Viceroy-designate had, in the previous year, while still 
in England, placed the wunning of the war as the foremost item of his mental 
bag and the loosening of the deadlock as the last of the three items He was 
singularly true to the order of impoitance assigned on that occasion, to war, 
socio-economic programme and politics It may be remembered that on 
that occasion he had stated that the pendency of the w'ar did not forbid the 
solution of the political problem We may also recall to the reader’s memory 
what Lord Wavell stated in his address to the Central Legislature on the 
17th February, 1944 after calling upon individual Congressmen to repudiate 
the August (1942) Resolution of the A I C C (Bombay) in consultation with 
no other than their own consciences and stating that he could not advise 
the release of the members of the Working Committee as long as “ all non- 
co-operation and even obstiuction was not wuthdrawn ” He added that 
these were not however his final thoughts 

In his second Calcutta speech Lord Wavell dispelled any doubts lingering, 
in the minds of those who being optimistically inclined, might have been 
expecting a relaxation of the rigid conditions he had laid down for the loosen- 
ing of the political deadlock His second yeai’s thoughts were obviously 
sterner than his first year’s for while he severely left alone the question of the 
release of political prisoners, he made observations on the effect of war on 
India, on the National Government and on the treatment of the malady 
of the body politic, which weie wholly staggeimg and were not 
complimentary to his reputation as Warrior, Statesman or Poet Lord Wavell 
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TWO EPISODES 

(a) Gandhi-Jinnah communion through C R 

Gandhi who had begun to deal with Lord Wavell, soon aftei his release 
did not plan to throw Jmnah into the shade and stiike up an agreement ivith 
the Britisher That was lepugnant alike to the Congress and to Gandhi 
The latter’s gieat purpose in life was to carry the whole country forward, 
and develop momentum in the nation by developing velocity no less than by 
mobilizing mass To leave out a recognized organization and play for an 
advance in collusion with the foreigner was neither wise nor fair Accordingly 
even while he was m his great fast m the Aga Khan Palace in February 1943, 
he was evolving a formula of agreement to the principle of self-determination 
That plan was undergoing incubation for a year and two months under the 
wings of C R until one day in April 1944, on the 8th, he burst the shell and 
produced the chicken before Mr Jmnah who, however, did not approve of it, 
though as Mr Jmnah explained later, his position was that he neither approv- 
ed nor rejected it C R followed up his outlines of the proposal by a letter 
on the 17th April asking for leconsideration All this was befoie Gandhi’s 
release (on May 6th) After the release he followed up his endeavours of 
April by a telegram on the 30 th of June recalling the events of April and 
associating once again tlie name of Gandhi with the proposals 

C. R went to Panchgam at an appropriate moment and pursued tele- 
graphically from Panchgam his correspondence with Mi Jinnah with the 
lull consent of Gandhi The clue to these negotiations was furnished by the 
following statement made by Raja Maheshwai Dayal Seth who was the Secre- 
tary of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1942 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, ex-General Secretary, AH- India 
Hindu Mahasbha issued the following statement to the press — 

“ The proposals made by Mr C Rajagopalachari for communal settle- 
ment with the approval of Mahatma Gandhi are none others than those 
which Mr Jmnah himself had proposed and are in accoi dance with the 
famous Pakistan Resolution of the Lahore Muslim League session of 1940 
L may take the public into confidence and state that the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in August 1942 appointed a special 
committee to negotiate with the leaders of the pimcipal political parties and 
to mobilize public opinion m support of the national demand I was then 
the General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha and on behalf of this special 
committee carried on negotiations with Mr Jinnah and through the help 
of a common friend who holds a very important position in the Muslim 
League the following terms were offered fox compiomise with the Muslim 
League — 

‘ The leader of the Muslim League endorses the national demand for 
freedom as adumbrated m the resolution of August 30, 1942, of the Work- 
ing Committee, of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and expresses the League’s 
readiness to join other parties to fight for and win freedom immediately, 
prpvided a settlement is reached with the Muslim League guaranteeing certain 
broad principles. In the event of such a settlement being reached the Muslim 
League will co-opeiate m the formation of Provincial Composite Government 
The broad principles to be agreed to are, that after the war — 

‘(A) A commission shall be appointed to mark out contiguous areas 
in the north-west andnort-east of India wheie the Muslim population is m a 
majority (B) In these two aieas there shall be a universal plebiscite and 
if the majority of the population vote in favom of a sepaiateSovcieign State 
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Let us have a peep into the British record and see whether “ the British 
stake in India is too great for the Imperialists to allow the Indian people 
their freedom without a bloodbath that Churchill spoke of ” Here are but 
a few of the faets 

1 Interest on the Indian pubhe debt of $3,000,000,000 amounted to 
$100,000,000 per year. 

2 Fifty per cent of the capital in Industry, Mining and Transportation 

IS British Tivo-thirds of the capital in Banking, Insurance, Planta- 

tions and Commerce is British 

3 British hold monopolies in shipping, tea, colTce, rubber, jute They 
control 50 per cent of cotton and milling capitel 

4 Grand Total of British capital m India — $7,800,000,000 which yields 
average profit of $700,000,000 

Is it any wonder then that Mr Churchill refuses to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire ’ 

Contrasted w'lth the above, we present the following facts 

(a) Income per Indian is $18 50 as compared wnth $369 00 m England 
and $680 00 in U.S A 

(b) Coalminers’ Wages Men — twenty cents a day, women and 

children — ten cents a day 

(c) Plantation labourers — 6 to 10 cents a day 

In Bombay and Alimedabad, centres of India’s large Textile Industry, 
20 per cent of the workers sleep on the pavements while the leading Textile 
firms are making 100 per cent gross profits Skilled Textile workers in 
Bombay, the highest paid centre, work 54 hours a week and average 
Rs 33 a month ($11 000) In the northern part of India, the average wage 
is about Rs 12 a month ($4 00) This was revealed by S A Bange, 
President, All India Trade Union Congress m an interview 

Lord Wavell could little realize that the Faith he pleaded for in Britain 
would not yield the Freedom pills which alone could regenerate the pale, 
careworn, ill fed, devitamized body politic of India In the latter part of his 
speech, Wavell dw^elt upon the good work done by his Executive Council, 
which in spite of all the criticism and abuse heaped on it was doing, he thought, 
an essential job of w'ork for India and was doing it on the whole extremely 
well To the eleven, wdio composed the Council he had a chance of adding a 
twelfth Indian in place of Sir Jeremy Raisman, the retiring Finance Member 
but Sir Archibald Rowdands was appointed to his place Wavell, however, 
was not altogether forgetful of the truth when he said “This does not mean 
that some other National Government — national by my definition, but based 
on the support of the mam political parties, might not be more serviceable 
to India’s needs” because “the efforts we have to make now^ and m the future 
demand considerable sacrifices” and “the average man is not willing to make 
these sacrifices unless he is coerced by a dictatorship or led by those in whom 
he has gxeat confidence ” In other wwds, the so-called National Government 
of Lord Wavell’s at the time w'as the dictatorship w'hose powers of coercion 
were, as even he recognized, limited, and therefore he would want a National 
Government commanding the confidence of the people In saying so, Lord 
Wavell was willing to admit that “it might be more serviceable to India’s 
needs, not because such a Government would be necessarily more efficient 
than the present Government, but because the efforts we have to make now 
and m the future demand considerable sacrifices The average man is not 
willing to surrender comfort and income for the benefit of those poorer than 
himself or of future generations unless he is coerced by a dictatorship or led 
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Apparently they did not commend themselves to Mr Jinnah So he 
goes home and follows up his proposals He waited long and patiently 
from 17th April to 29th of June Then he followed it up by a telegram 
From the correspondence, it is obvious that while C R might be thinking 
that he had played his trump card effectively, Mr Jinnah was certain that 
he scored a tactical advantage in that for the fiist time he had in his hands 
a positive offer — set with the seal of Gandhi and emanating from his trusted 
lieutenant Mr Jinnah who had not agreed to the proposals when presented 
in Delhi managed to wiiggle out of that position into a more happy one of 
neithei acceptance nor i ejection — a formula familiar to Congress ears and 
Congress eyes and Congress hands m relation to the communal decision 
of the British Government of the year 1932 

One may be intrigued to know why C R having committed the mistake 
of presenting his proposals in Delhi on April 8th, 1944, followed them up 
by the telegrams fiom Panchgam The explanation is obvious He must 
have told Gandhi what he had done and Gandhi like the shrewd man that 
he IS, must have wished to see the conclusion of a process once begun 
Accordingly after the telegraphic correspondence, the offer was published 
and it is as follows 

The following is the scheme Basis for terras of settlement between the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League, to which 
Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah agree and which they will endeavour respectively 
to get the Congress and the League to approve 

1 Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitution for a 
flee India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for independence 
and will co-operate with the Congress in the formation of a Provisional Inteiim 
Government for the transitional period 

2 After the termination of the war a commission shall be appointed 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India 
wherein the Muslim population is in absolute majority In the areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the basis of adult 
franchise or other practicable franchise, shall ultimately decide the issue of 
separation from Hindustan If the majority decides in favour of the forma- 
tion of a Sovereign State separate from Hindustan, such a decision shall be 
given effect to, without prejudice to the right of the districts on the bordei to 
choose to join either state 

3 It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before 
the plebiscite is held 

4 In the event of separation, a mutual agreement shall be entered 
for safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and other essential 
purposes 

5 Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely voluntary 
basis 

6 These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain 
of full power and responsibility for the governance of India 

There is one aspect of the terms and proposals offered by C R and Gandhi 
which deserves and demands careful examination The very fiist condition 
urges that “ the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for Indepen- 
dence and will co-operate with the Congress in the formation of a provisional 
Interim Government for the transitional period 

Then again Clause 6 lays down that “these terms shall be binding only 
m case of transfei by Britain of full power and responsibility for the gover- 
nance of India, m other words, in case of full establishment of Indian 
Ind^endence ” Thus the idea of Independence is brought out expressly 
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“The Vicero)'- in Calcutta the other day made wliat seems tome a strange 
statement, namely, that India was stronger, as .i result of this ^\ar In a 
military sense, of course, the truth of this is so obvious, tliat it hardly needs 
to be stated But m an economic sense -while m ccitain lines there has been 
progiess m others there is very serious deterioration Take the entire trans- 
portation system, — m the railways our road-beds aic rouglier, rolling stock 
and engines ^wearing out, and equipment and 3 cplaccmcnt vea-y meagre and 
the tram service of such character that one dreads a jouinev like a night- 
mare Our piicca roads cannot be properly sm faced and our lorries and 
buses have sunk to such a state that accidents aic frequent Telephone and 
telegraph servuce is limited and congested All ai tides of luxury or even 
comfort and convenience arc w caring ouf and leplaccmcnts not in sight The 
bulk of our mill and factory machinery is -wearing out and becoming obsolete 
as -well We have started no major basic industiics except those dncctly 
related to war output, which will be of little value after -the war, at least 
without extensive and probably expensive readapiation The numbeis 
of skilled workmen and semi-skillcd have increased largely, but whether such 
wartime skill can be icadily readjusted to peace time production is a question 
Famine and pestilence have laid llca^ y hands on parts of India and political 
unrest has resulted m considerable destruction of propeiW and loss of life — 
a'Punjab Blail Tram was derailed only a few days back as a result of sabotage 
I state these undisputablc facts because it seems to me that the Government 
acts at times as if unaware of realities” 

The need to end lulc under Section 03 m the provinces was stressed by 
Sir Jagdish Prasad former Member of the Viccroj ’s Executive Council, in a 
statement to the Press — 

The Viceroy has assumed for the moment the role of a medical adviser 
to political India It is respectfully suggested that liis advice is badly needed 
by some of his Governors The Section 93 pills have nqw’ been administered 
to 200,000,000 people for over five years and are doing no good either to 
them or to their Go%’-ernors The Governors w ould feel all the better if they 
were forced out of their political seclusion into some companionship with 
Indian colleagues The Viceroy has found such companionship all to the 
good India would be grateful to him if he w'ere to persuade, and if necessary 
order, six of his Governors to follow' this w'ell-tiied prescription ” 
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In April 1942, when Sir Stafford Cripps was at Delhi and the Congress 
Working Committee was cairymg on negotiations with him, it passed a re- 
solution, which contains the following passage ‘ Neveitheless the Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling the people m any territorial unit to 
remain in an Indian Union against their declared and established will ’ 

It IS evident that this passage concedes the division of India into more 
than one political State and gives the go-by to the unity and integrity of 
India The temptation of the Cripps Formula was so great that they thought 
it necessary to take the cue from the Cripps declaration and fall m line with it 
Soon after the Cupps’ Proposals were rejected by the Congress as a ‘post-dated 
cheque on a Clashing bank ’ 

After the rejection of the Cripps’ Pioposals,the All- India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Allahabad on May 2, 1942, and passed a resolution m the 
following terms 

‘ The A I C C IS of the opinion that any proposal to disintegrate India by 
giving liberty to any component State or territorial unit to secede fiom the 
Indian Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests 
of the people of diffeient States and provinces and the country as a whole, 
and the Congress therefore cannot agiee to any such proposals ” 

Post Cripps 

The League Working Committee in its resolution on the Cripps’ Proposals 
demanded a plebiscite of the Muslim population only. Late in August 1942, 
the League offered to co-operate with any paity on a footing of equality for 
the setting up of Provisional Government on the basis of an unequivocal 
declaration guaranteeing to the Muslims the right of self-determination 
and pledging itself to abide by the verdict of the plebiscite of Muslims and 
to give effect to the Pakistan scheme. 

Cripps’ Offer. 

“ (c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and imple- 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to (^) the right 
of any province of British India that is not prepared to accept the 
new constitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides 

With such non acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving 
them the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a pro- 
cedure analogous to that 'here laid down ” 

Gandhi and Jmnah met for about ten days in September. According 
to Gandhi the proposals meant a common centre viitually concerned with 
Defence, Commerce, Communications etc This did not commend itself to 
Mr Jmnah who insisted but vainly upon Gandhi agreeing to the two-nation 
theory, and partition without plebiscite amongst the whole population 
The meeting ended without results 

(b) The Philips’ Episode 

If all great epics abound in striking episodes which are no less interesting 
and instructive than the epics themselves, the epic of India’s struggle for 
freedom had its thrill and inspiration in, amongst others, what might com- 
pendiously be termed as the Philips’ episode of the years 1943-44 
Mr. Philips was the personal representative of President Roosevelt in India 
He was a man of tried abilities and varied experience and it was stated that 
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his efforts He had stated the essence of his proposals to the Viceroy in his 
July interview with j\Ir Gclder of the Nexes Chronicle and sent copy of it 
to the Viceroy In the aggregate, Gandhi Mas not satisfied with the contents 
of the proposed agreement standing as they did, bereft of a declaration from 
the British Government, of India’s Independence ivliich whenever it might 
be worked out in full, had to be proclaimed, “now and here” so as to enable 
India to particpiate in tlic ivar not as a vassal under duress but as a nation 
fice to choose and to act To him as to the Congress, the content of the 
settlement should be of a tivofold nature, a present which is the promise and 
pledge and proof of the future and a futme Mhich Mould be the fruit and 
tulfilment of the present The Cnpps’ Mission had failed because it could not 
embody both these in its offer And no proposal m ould meet with acceptance 
which did not satisfy these tMO conditions They M'cre the essence of the 
Bombay Resolution of August 1942 and they should be the substance of any 
settlement Mdienever that should come about 

Just at this time the 20th April, 1945 the last of those oft-recurring 
occasions for dealing with India arose and Mr. Amery, moving that the 
House of Commons should approve the India (Failure of Constitutional 
Machinery) Orders relating to Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Beiar, and Bihar, said that their purpose Mms to 
extend the authority of the Commons for another year in regard to the 
system of direct rule in these Provinces — a rule which came about in 
circumstances with which the House was familiar 

Mr Amery said the House had deliberately limited its authority to 12 
months in order to emphasise that the situation m as regarded as provisional 
and abnormal If, in any of these Provinces political leaders M^ere prepared 
to come forM'aid and form a Ministry, prepared to support the war and give 
reasonable assurance of stability and support of the Legislature, it would 
be the duty of the Governor to constitute that Ministry 

Two days after came Bhulabhai’s revelation at the Frontier Political 
Conference (Apiil 22nd, 1945) at Peshawar 

At the first Provincial Political Conference held in any British province 
since August 1942, Mr Bhulabhai Hesai speaking on the mam resolution 
demanding the release of Congress leaders and the formation of a National 
Government at the Centre revealed that there m ere the proposals before His 
Majesty’s Government for the formation of an interim Government at the 
centre He hoped that they M^ould be accepted by Britain and approved 
by Indian friends He demanded that Britain must declare that the Indian 
Government or its representatives would m all world affairs, conferences and 
organizations, be equal to the representatives of other Governments The 
conditions of the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Pact which M'ere not published till the 
first week of August 1945 were, however, known even so early as in April 
and may be given here along with the Nawabzada’s statement in order to faci- 
litate a better understanding of the subject 

Nawabazada Liaquat Ah Khan, Ueneral Secretary of the All India Muslim 
League, in a statement explained the genesis of the so-called Desai-Liaquat 
Pact, and published the text of the proposals Mdiich he says Mr Desai gave 
to him in confidence in January last 

The following is the text of the statement 

“I am informed that Mr Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, has told the local Press of Bombay that 
the so-called Desai-Liaquat Pact cannot be published as I desired that it 
should remain confidential As such a statement by Mr Desai is bound to 
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demand for investigation Mr Cordell Hull informed the Embassy that 
Mr Philips’ letter had leaked out through the former Under-Secretary, 
Mr Sumner Welles Mr Eden again cabled expressing surprise that a 
paper of the calibre of the Washington Post published Mr Philips’ letter and 
suggesting that the Post should publish an editorial contradicting and criticis- 
ing the story When Sir Ronald cabled this to London, Mr Eden replied 
asking the Post to correct Mr Philips’ statement about a mercenary army 

“ In London Mr Churchill and Mr Eden put the heat on on the United 
States Ambassador, Mr John Winant, and had that official ask Mr Philips 
if he still held the same views Mr Philips said he did more than ever but 
was sorry his letter was published, adding “ I hope my other repoits, even 
stronger, will not leak ” Mr Eden cabled his Embassy to infoim the State 
Department that Mr Philips was peisona non grata m London, obseiving 
‘ India IS more important than a thousand Philips’ ” 

The zest of the affaii lay in the resolution given notice of and admitted 
for consideiation in the House of Representatives, by Congressmen Calvin D 
Johnson, a Republican representative, asking that Sir Ronald Campbell, 
the British Minister in Washington and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent- 
General to the Government of India m the Unites States, should be declared 
peisona non grata because of their efforts to “mould” American public 
opinion 

The resolution refers to the reports which Ambassador Philips submitted 
on the situation m India The resolution declares that Mr Philips has told 
President Roosevelt that, the Indian army and people would not participate 
with any “force” in the war unless they received a promise of independence 
and that “ Ambassador Philips has also reported that India is the -most 
important base of American operations against Japan, that Britain will play 
only a “token” part in the war against Japan and that it is vital that the Uni- 
ted States should have more active support from the Indian Army and 
the Indian people ” 

According to Drew Pearson, the full text of the letter Ambassador 
Phillips wrote to President Roosevelt from India m the Spring of 1943 is as 
follows 

Dear Mr President, Mr Gandhi has successfully completed his fast 
and the only result of it has been increasing bitterness against the British 
among large sections of the people The Government have handled the case 
from the legalist point of view Mr Gandhi is the “enemy” and must not 
^be allowed to escape from his ]ust punishment, and at all costs British 
prestige must be maintained The Indians look at it from a different angle 
Mr Gandhi’s followers regard him as semi-divine and worship him Millions 
who are not his followers, look upon him as the foremost Indian of the day 
and consider that since he never had the opportunity to defend himself, it is a 
case of the persecution of an old man who has suffered much for the cause 
which every Indian has at heart — ^freedom for India So it is presumable 
that Mr Gandhi comes out from this struggle with an enhanced reputation 
as a moral force 

The general situation, as I see it to-day, is as follows From the British 
point of view, their position is not unreasonable They have been in India 
for 150 years and exeept for the Mutiny in 1857, generally speaking, internal 
peace has been maintained They have acquired vast vested interests in 
the country and fear that, their withdrawal from India would jeopardize 
those interests Great cities like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been 
built up largely through their initiative They have guaranteed the regune 
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tieated the draft proposals as strictly private and confidential and have not 
shown them to anyone, but in vien ot the statement of Mr Desai and the 
confusion that is being cic.itcd I feel that these proposals should be published. 
Hence I am releasing them to the Press 

The following is the text ot the proposals, rvliicli arc headed “Pro- 
posals lor the formation of Interim Goreinmcnt at tlie centre ” 

“ The Congress and League agree that they y ill join in forming an interim 
Gorernment in the centre The composition of such Go\ eminent mil be 
on the following lines 

(A) Equal number of persons nominated by the Congress and the League 
m the Central Executive Persons nominated need not be members of the 
Central Lcgislatme 

(B) Representatives of minorities (in particular Scheduled Castes and 
the Siklis) 

(C) The Commander -in-Chicf 

The Government mil be formed and function mthin the framework of 
the existing Government of India Act It rs, hover cr, understood that if the 
Cabinet cannot get a particular measure jrassed bj’’ the Legislative Assembly, 
they will not enforce the same by resort to any of the reserve powers of the 
Governor-General or the Viccro} This mil make them sufiiciently rndepen- 
dent of the Governor-General 

It IS agreed bctw'ccn the Congress and the League that if sucli interim 
Government is formed, their first step would be to release the Working Com- 
mittee members of the Congress 

The steps bj'’ which cfTorts would be made to achieve this end are at 
present indicated to take the following coiiisc 

On the basis of the above understanding, some way should be found to 
get the Governor-General to make a proposal or a suggestion that he desires 
an interim Government to be formed in the centre on tire agreement between 
the Congress and the League and, when the Governor-General invites 
Ml Jimiah and I\Ii Desai either jointly or separately, the above proposals 
would be made, desiring that they arc prepared to join in forming the Go- 
vernment 

The next step would be to get the withdrawal of Section 93 in the Pro- 
vinces and to form as soon as possible Provincial Governments on the lines 
of a coalition ” 

As affairs in India w^eie tending to move thuswase in spite of the re- 
actionaijr attitude of the Secretary of State as w^ell as the Viceroy, the glad 
tidings to a grateful world of tlic triumphant end of the European war was 
proclaimed on the 7th of May and reached us m India on the 9th In itself 
the new's w^as welcome but to the hearts of the Indian public, it brought little 
relief, for India had fought onlj^ as a slave to free the occupied countries and 
enslave a free country and was not 'as yet a participant in the charms of vic- 
tory or the glories of w^ar which statesmen had sung and warriors had pro- 
claimed for five and half long years There could be no national rejoicings 
in India wdiose heart was depressed by the sight of her leaders m prison and 
herself in slavery While Mr Theodore Morrison withdrew Defence Regula- 
tion 18-B, the Ordinance III of 1944 continued in India as if nothing had 
hapjiened in the way of the European war ending 

Even in England Bernard Shaw did not celebrate the V-E Day because 
“There is no peace yet in Europe — ^the worst is yet to come ” The future 
of Europe was to him horrible to contemplate because of the bloodshed and 
destruction that has been wrought and the starvation and destitution that is 
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American Chairmanship would have the advantage not only of expressing 
the interest of America m the future Independence of India but would also 
be a guarantee to Indians of the British offer of Independence This is an 
important point beeause, as I have already said in previous letters, British 
promises in this regard are no longer believed If either of the principal 
parties refused to attend the conference, it would be a notice to the world 
that India is not ready for self-government and I doubt whether a political 
leader would put himself in such a position Mr Churchill and Mr Amery 
may be obstacles, for notwithstanding statements to the contrary, India is 
governed from London down to the smallest details Should you approve 
of the general idea and care to consult Mr Churchill, he might reply that since 
the Congress leaders are in jail, a meeting such as is contemplated is impossible 
The answer could be that certain of the leaders, notably Mi Gandhi, might 
be fieed unconditionally in order to attend the conference The British may 
even be searching for a good excuse to release Mr Gandhi, for the struggle 
between him and the Viceroy is ovei with honours for both — the Viceroy has 
maintained his prestige and Mr .Gandhi has carried out his protest against 
the Government through his successful fast and has come back into the 
limehght 

There is nothing new m my suggestion, except the method of appioach 
to the problem The British hav6 already announced their willingness 
to grant freedom to India after the war if Indians have agreed themselves as 
to its form The Indians say they cannot agree because they have no con- 
fidence m British promises The proposed plan, perhaps, provides the 
guarantee reqmred by the Indians, and is in hne ^vlth Britain’s declared 
intentions Possibly, this is a way out of the impasse which, if allowed to 
continue, may affect our conduct of the war in this part of the world and 
our future relations with the colouied races It may not be successful, but at 
least America will have taken a step in furthering the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter 

I offer the suggestion now in order that it may have your consideration 
before I return to Washington by the end of April or early m May when I 
will be able to give you at first-hand, further information on the subject 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd ) WTTXIAM PHILIPS 

Senator Chandler who was ex-Governor of Kentucky and one of the five 
senators that toured India in the year 1941-42 demanded by a resolution that 
the President should publish Mr Philips’ second report which was believed 
to be even stronger than the first. His denunciation of British Imperialism, 
it was said, shook the continent from end to end 

Senator Chandler, referring to the British denial ^that Mr William 
Philips’ recall was requested by the British Government, made public 
a telegram, which, he said, had been sent to London by Sir Olaf Caroe, 
Secretary to the External Affairs Department of the Government of India, 
in which he said that India could not again receive Mr. Philips 
The telegram said in part 

“ “We feel strongly that the British Embassy should be supported in 
carrying this matter further with the State Department We are doing 
our best to prevent the entry of newspapers or letters carrying the text 
of Mr Pearson’s article We understand that the designation of 
Mr. Philips IS still the President’s personal representative to India. 
Whether or not he is connected in any way with the leakage of the views 
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and patriotic manner and the selection of “trusty and beloved” lieutenants 
like Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and Sir Feioz Khan Noon to the World Sccu- 
iity Confeicnce at San Francisco which came olT on April 25 (1945) vas no 
answei to the Fedeial Judge’s demand for a date and decision regarding 
India’s fieedom Judges are not swayed by eloquence, forensic or rhetori- 
cal, they want issues and findings, dates and decisions Raja Sir Maharaj 
Singh was there too m London, outstaying the Commonwealth Relations 
Conference to meet Wavell m London though for a couple of days He 
combined m himself the administrator and the politician and he was the 
Piesident of the All-India Cluistian Conference One notable point was the 
sudden and secret departuie of Loid Wavell to England vhich had not made 
it possible for Mr Jinnah to see him before his departure as Mr Jinnah owing 
to indisposition could not keep the engagement on the appointed date in 
Maich It was presently announced bj-- iNIr Amery that he and Wavell 
would discuss the question of the release of the members of the Working 
Committee That the political situation and the subject of India’s constitu- 
tional position would form the subject of talks, ivas indicated by the fact that 
idr Menon, successor of j\Ir Hodson as Reforms Commissioner, accompanied 
Lord Wavell to London 

Various vere the lepoits set afloat about Wa veil’s ^vo^k and programme 
in London The Globe Agency had it that some striking announcement ivould 
be made in London on the 12 th April In the meantime, it was announced 
that Sir Francis JIudie, the Home Member, accompanied by Sir Conran 
Smith, Home Secretary, were invited to London and would be going to dis- 
cuss questions relating to All-India Services This looked a ivee bit absurd 
However, the fact remained that they did go There was an air of reality 
wdien it -was said that the visit related to the lecruitment of the All-India 
Services (Cml, Medical and Police), for according to the working of the Act 
of 1935, the continuation of the lecruilment of these services on pre-existing 
lines w'hicli w^as iiroposed originally for a peiiod of five years only in the White 
Paper (1933), w'as later extended to ten years and the year 1945 marks the 
propel time for a reconsideration of the question But it was also said that 
the invitation extended to the Home Member was for the Viceroy to seek 
support m the former for his suggestion that the political prisoners should be 
released This view doubtless looked far-fetched for a Viceroy whose word 
would not carry weight in this behalf could haidly get added weight by the 
additional testimony of a subordinate of his 

Various and diversified were the reports that continued to emanate 
fiom the usual sources of E enter to which were added the U P I and the 
U P A about the fortunes of Wa veil’s mission One day it was all successful, 
next day it was all a failure coupled with the Viceroy's tin eat to resign * What- 
ever be the object of such conflicting reports, their result w'as to create 
confusion in India which Avas not perhaps far removed’ from the object 
aimed at A section of the Press had degenerated so far that a reputation 
for trustworthiness of news and reliability of reporting did not happen to be 
the virtue, which correspondents appealed to be cultivating The return 
ot the Home Member to India early m May Avas folloAved by gloomy and 
pessimistic forecasts about the Wavell mission Avhich Avere not, hoAvever, 
compatible Avith the call for the presence in London of the Commander-m- 
Chief soon after the Home Member’s return On the eve of Lord WaA'^ell’s 
expected return (about the 8th of May) AAuld conjecture Avas at AA’oik to 
forecast the possible results of the visit Cripps’ Proposals had never faded 
fiom public view though public gaze Avas never arrested by them after their 
formal withdrawal Neither the repeated statements that “they Avere alive,” 
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A mercenary army — apart from the dictionary meaning of the term, 
nas defined by Field Slarshall Sir Philip (later Loid) Chetwood ex-Comman- 
der-m-Chief of India as “ a hired armj'^ from another country •which comes 
to a countrj' nhich docs not belong to itself ” 

Some described the Philips’ episode as a storm m a tea-pot Others 
viened it as a ‘ tea -pot ’ that dci'clopcd into a storm Whichever view 
might be correct, the tact remained that the thousand endeavours embarked 
upon b} the British Government to carry on propaganda m America against 
the Indian National Congress ■were undone by this one episode 

On I’hursday, the oth October, 1944, Mr Amery m answering a number 
of questions in the Commons sUited that he saw no leason to release the 
members of the Working Committee Strangely enough, even as he was 
giving these answers to a nondcistruck House, the Superintendent of the 
Fort (Ahmednagar Detention Camp) communicated to Dr Syed Mahmud, 
a member of the "Working Committee, Government’s orders releasing him 
unconditionally It was not a release on medical grounds m which case, 
I\Ir Amciy might ha\c been presumed to be m ignorance of the event It 
was a plain, unvarnished unconditional leleasc Dr Malunud’s sudden 
and unexpected release ga\ e rise to much speculation but it was all set at 
lest In the publication of his letter to the Viceroy dated 7th September 
without (he knowledge of his colleagues which left Government no alternative 
as Gandhi pointed out, but to release him because he fulfilled the two condi- 
tions 1 lid down in the Viceroy's speech, namely, dissociation from the 
August Resolution and “withdrawal of non-co-operation and even of ob- 
struction’’ in relation to war efiort Indeed Dr Sj'cd Mahmud went beyond 
these and proclaimed how he had all along stood for unconditional and 
exemplary co-operation Dr Mahmud’s letter makes sad reading and when 
Gandhi tiled to condone Ins act, it was evident that he was not posted wnth 
all the facts that laj behind the event 

Legislature (November 1944) 

The Central Legislature met in Novcmbei foi the autumn session An 
interesting point connected with the session was that the Congress Party 
attended it — not a fraction of them as a revolt, but the party as a wdiole 
by a change of cai her decision w ithout author ity Thus it was that after four' 
years, Congress once again figured in the chambers and the lobbies, other- 
wise it achieved nothing and made no striking contribution to the mane and 
inept debates m the Assembly beyond helping to carry a censure motion 
against Government (1) on the accident at Baktiarpui Railway station 
isard when an engine moving without search light loiockcd down some nine 
jiasseis-b) and (2) on the food administration and its incompetence The 
jiathetic part of the participation of the Congress m the proceedings of the 
session was that by so doing the Congress party allowed itself to be jockeyed 
into reversing an earlier decision of the Woilcmg Committee of May 193S, 
by the revolt led by a few Congress members during the Budget session (191 1 ) 
Other points of interest related to the number of detenus still m prison, 
aggregating to about 2,100 and of convicted (political) prisoners nearly s 
times the number, there being under this category m Bihar alone over 
4,000 and m U P over 3,000 On the question ol food sufficiency, Govern- 
ment became a good deal sobered down and made statements which were 
cautious to a degree Mr Sen, the Director-General of Food supply and 
Mr Griffiths made frank statements wduclr showed how far from perfect the 
irrangements m vogue were, both in regrd to procurement and transportation, 
and every one was impressed W'lth the absence of that fooJjiar y sc -confix 
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TJie Mahatma cannot hand over anything Leadership is not a plug of 
tobacco that can be passed from one man to another Pandit Nehru, 
though at tire moment, disabled by disgi aceful and cors ardly imprisonment, 
IS a very notable leader m no nay to be extinguished by Gandhi ” 

The otliei delegate Sir R.imaswami jMudaliai nas preaching the gospel 
of Intel dependence as against independence and stiivingfor a permanent 
seat for India on the Woild Security Couneil 

It was at this time too that Lord Listowell made his thumping speech 
at Petcrboiough Youth Conference m which he declared that “ The problem 
in its simplest form is the transfer of the contiol of the Government machinery 
in India from the British Govcinmcnt sitting at the Whitehall to responsible 
and repicscntative Icadcis of Indian opinion ” The words were well timed 
for the San Francisco Conference Loid Listow ell’s addition of the words 
“ Any unnecessary delay in granting the essentials of self-government, would 
poison the relations of Biitain wnth India for many generations to come ” 
and his w'arning “ Let it not be said that'we gave too little and too late ’ 
had a ring of sincciity about it but British statesmanship has been such an 
amalgam of truth and diplomacy that few’ could tell the nugget from the 
dross 

There w’as one statement, however, wduch was free from all doubt and 
dubiety and which w'as made by the Russian Foreign Minister, IMolotov, 
which fell fiom his lips, like a bolt from the blue on the 1,200 delegates 
representing the 46 nations at the Conference jMolotov said 

“ We have at this Conference an Indian delegation but India is 
not an independent state We all know that the time will come when 
the voice of an Independent India will be heard too (cheers) Never- 
theless, we share this view held by the British Government wdnch 
suggested that the representatives of India should be granted a seat 
at this Conference 

“ Tlie Soviet Relegation reahze ” said Molotov, in a statement, 
detailing the Four Power amendments to tlie Dumbarton Oaks Plan 
“ that from the view^-point of the interests of International security, we 
must first see that dependant countries are enabled as soon as possible 
to take the path of National Independence This should be piomoted 
by a special organization of the United Nations w^hich must act wuth a 
view to expediting the leahzation of the principles of equality and 
self-determination of the nations ” 

The magnum opus of the period (May, 1945) was the comprehensive 
memorandum piesented by Mrs Vijaya I#akshmi Pandit as the chosen mouth- 
piece of the America Indian League to the San Fiancisco Conference m w'hich 
she spoke not only foi India but for the 600 million people of India and 
South East Asia that India was the test for the Conference, that Fascism and 
Nazism having been formally liquidated wnth the fall of Berlin, only Impeiia- 
lism remained to share a like inevitable end But the effoits of this non- 
official ambassador proved of no avail in so far as the question of Indian 
Independence being brought before the Frisco Conference w^as concerned 
It was ruled out 

Just about this time, Sir Reginald Maxwell, retired Home Member 
explained m London wffiy Government dreaded new elections in India 
He said “ a general election wall only produce a new version of the old body 
without any new”^ ideas ” Gandhi was not to be deflected from Ins stiaight 
path to Swaia] by these detours through the Parliamentary tracks As 
was his wont, he gave an mkhng to the public into the workings of his ow n 
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Congress made the demand on January 21, and a modeiate political body 
like the Liberal Conference on March 18 

In particular there "was tearing, raging, propaganda in America and 
reference may appropriately be made here to the embassy, so to put it, of 
Mrs Vijaya La's.mi Pandit to America on behalf of India in the winter of 1944 
She toured the country from end to end and moved innumerable audiences 
in America as much by the force of her arguments, as by the sweetness of her 
voice and the charms of her eloquence. She declared from platform after 
platform how India had been the iirst even at the zenith of Mussolini’s career 
to condemn Fascism and uphold the ideals of Democracy She was at a great 
advantage m depicting the scenes of Misery m Bengal in that she had been 
an eye-witness to the sufferings of the famished and the naked during the 
man-made famine, created by war, shortly before her departure for America 
She charged America with failure to clarify her views and attitudes towards 
India and charged President Roosevelt himself with having maintained 
studious silence at a most critical moment in India’s national life Her 
speeches do not seem to have been widely reported m America , but in Eng- 
land tlie}” attracted the attention they deserved and IMr Amery described 
as obviously fantastic, her statement that India v,as a vast concentration 
camp She reverted to the charge and threw out a challenge to disprove her 
statement She took no little part m the attempt of Mr Emmanuel Celler 
to get the permission of the Congress to allow a certain number of Indians 
annually to emigrate to America She exhorted the English from the Amen- 
can platform to lay down their ‘white man’s burden’ which they had borne 
long enough She was disgusted with the results of the Second Pacific 
Relations Conference, where discussion tended to become theoretical and 
academic, taking little account of human values She was the recipient of 
many happy dinners and parties given by the ladies of America, m her honour 
from Jlrs Roosevelt to IMrs Clere Luce one of Ameiica’s picturesque women 
public workers At Cleanland she told a Council of World Affairs’ audience 
that India is a major stumbling block in the path of World’s peace and 
emphasised how the question of India sums up the whole moral issue of the 
war and asked how the Democracies fighting for the professed purpose condone 
the suppression of India’s 400 millions She declared that the problem 
of India was not one of cold storage to be thawed out after the war and after 
the peace terms w^ere settled In a nation-w'ide broadcast from New York, 
she asserted that Asia would be the testing ground for all the theories advanced 
by the United Nations But the continuation of Colonial Empires would be a 
constant danger to world peace and the progress of humanity 

While she could take no active part in the San Francisco Conference, for 
obvious reasons, she made herself available to give information to the delegates 
and the Press when the Pacific Colonial Policy came under discussion In an 
interview "with the United Press of America, she assailed British, Dutch 
and French insistence that dependent peoples under the proposed World 
Trusteeship system be given only a promise of self-government instead of true 
independence She urged the IJnited States not to permit American tradi- 
tional position and vast prestige to be tarnished by conceding European 
Imperialistic demands At the Scottish rite auditorium in San Francisco, 
she addressed an audience of 2,500 persons and boldly stated that the people 
of Asia unless given some guarantee, would rebel 

The Liberal Federation was against Pakistan for National Government 
as presaging the establishment ot an Indian Federation In addition, it 
strongly pleaded for the Indiamzation of the all-India services and expressed 
a sense of alarm at the policy pursued This question had been agitated for 
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Wilhngdon (ICS) December 1936, pleaded likewise for recruits of a high 
class — “ We want youngmen ^v^th enterprise, imagination, a sense oi 
responsibility and sympathy with the aspirations of the people, of the country, 
men who are willing to take their part in what is still the finest and the most 
interesting service, that there is in any pait of the British Empire ” In 
tins speech, he pointed out that the doubts expressed m some quarters about 
the future conditions and security were entirely unfounded and he emphasized 
the richness of opportunity which the ICS offered then as in the past 

Amongst the weird reports that reached India during Wavell’s stay in 
London was one which stated that “ If the Wavell Plan under which the 
Legislatures could overthrow and cause a change of the Executive on anv 
issue except Defence, Fmance and Foreign Affairs,” failed “ the Viceroy had 
the full approval of the British Cabinet for using the Indian army to suppress 
any revolt quickly ” 

On May 21st, an explanation was sought of the Labour Party Executive 
as to why the Labour deputation had to wait for five months before Mr Am cry 
V ould receive them In the new Paihamentary Elections, which were timed 
to take place on the Sth July, the old Parliament dissolving on Friday 8th 
June, Mr Bevm emerged as the most outstanding member of the Labour 
Party and took upon himself the onus of adumbrating Labour’s plans for the 
emancipation of India, which showed no fundamental differences between one 
party and another on the future of India 

At long last, Wavell arrived in India on the 4th June, 1945 and resumed 
his Viceregal charge after ten weeks’ absence Altogether his lot in England 
was not cast on happy times His stay in London synchronised with one 
of those periods of tumult in a nation’s history which are attended with the 
departure of the old and the expectation of the new, a period of transition 
^\hen the retiring party displays extra tenacity m adhering to conservative 
traditions and the incoming party exhibits unwonted zeal for democratic 
'idealism When Mr. Churchill retired swearing by his old Tory antecedents 
and swearing at socialism and its inevitable drift to totalitarianism and when 
the Labour Party foreswore all allegiance to the composite Government of 
the previous five years and avowed independence for India, — at such a 
critical juncture, Wavell — a mere Field Marshall after all, could not be expect- 
ed to bring with him any magic wand or enchanted talisman, the production 
of wdiich w^ould unlock the doors of prisons or establish a National Govern- 
ment at the centre, destroy the Viceregal Veto and transfer power all round 
to the people Tlie mystery that, had surrounded the closely guarded secret 
of his undisclosed hand became intensified with the report that he would not 
make any statement for a w'eek after his arrival In the meantime, Mr Amery 
made a notable speech at the London Rotary Club on June 6th in wdiich he 
emphasised the fact that 

“ More than three years ago, we made clear that we wish India to 
enjoy after the war complete independence within the British Common- 
wealth or even wuthout it, if she so decided, on condition that the main 
elements m India’s national life should first agree upon India’s future 
constitution ” 

/ind he concluded the subject saying 

“ If, how ever, no complete or logical answer to the problem (if the 
transfer of power without recognized and generally acceptable successors 
to take over) is possible today, there is no reason for not seeking 
some way out of the deadlock which Indians and the British alike wish 
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proved true to the “Finglish tradition and British genius so well described by- 
Charles Dickens when he described the British governing classes as perfect 
masters in the art of “ How not to do it ’ ” Accordingly in December 1944, 
Lord Wavell had converted his mental handbag of the Pilgrim’s dinner fame 
into a medical handbag of the Associated Chamber of Commerce reputation 
lie changed from a preacher of politics to a purveyor of pharmaceutics He 
condemned the time-honoured methods of treatment by pills and potions 
and recommended a system of ‘ Faith Cure ’ for which the Christian scientists 
m Britain had been long prosecuted Despite Wavell’s own dictum that 
interchangeability between the Statesman and the Soldier passed for ever 
m Lord IVavell, the soldier became a statesman and now the statesman 
became a v ar doctor He was hard up for medicines and had recourse, like the 
mountebank of genius that he was, to expectant treatment which regards 
time and patience as the only remedies. 

With withering contempt for Indiiin cultuie, he condemned all “Quit 
I-ndia” TOTvturcs and ‘SatyagTabic PiWs’ and pleaded fox ‘ FaxtVi m Britain’ 
and ‘ work m fields,’ indeed, in “ perfidious Albion ” — which repudiated 
the Atlantic Charter in India, Greece and Poland, ivhich had helped or 
countenanced Franco in Spam, Mussolini m Italy and the Japs in Manchuria 
Yes, faith could be pleaded for if “ no army, or navy or air force served 
Westminster and BTiitchall”, if Britain’s weapons were “Faith, Hope and 
Charity (Love) if its Runnymeades and Bruamboroughs ivere replaced by 
its unconquerable soul ” But the deep tides that move the nations are 
doubtless understood by the Churchills and the Wavells and they cannot 
be under one set of Gravitational Law'S for Britain and another for India 
Faith cannot be blind but must be rooted m kno-adedge of the person, place 
or thing you repose it in Faith is not placed in a doctor found to be 
mcompetant, selfish, cruel, greedy Faith is not a vision but a fulfilment 
In whom is India to put faith — m Winston Churchill who publicly declared 
that it is not unjustifiable to tell an untruth — if it be to deceive an enemy, 
or in PresKj^ent Roosevelt who denies that any one signed the Atlantic 
Charter and upholds the partition of Poland against the will of the Poles 
“Faith is good , Faith is uplifting , Faith of the measure of a gram of a mustard 
seed moves mountains ” — but faith to be sincere and potent must be a 
spontaneous grow th Faith cannot be forced at the point of the bayonet, 
cannot be injected by doctrinaire politicians or self-advertising charlatan, 
mucli less by self-centred statesmen Well indeed did his whilom colleague — 
Sir Homy Mody declaie that “ if India required a Faith cure, Whitehall 
stood in need of a Blood Transfusion ” 

India has not forgotten what Premiei Winston Churchill said to 
!Mr Philips on self-government for India — 

“ I have always been right about Europe I am also right about 
India Any change in policy now will mean a Bloodbath ” 

Nor could we ever forget the truthful and ringing wmrds of Joynson Hicks, 
(later Lord Brentford), Home Secretary who said 

“ Let us be frank Let us clear all our minds of cant We are m 
India not for the love of the Indians, but for what we can make out 
of it The next time, a member of the present Government thinks 
about India honestly and reveals his thoughts honestly, he will say 
exactly the same thing, that ‘ we are in India not for the good of the 
Indians but for what we can make out of them ’ 
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by those in whom he had confidence ” Obviously the viceioy was overborne 
by the thought that his existing National Government was a dictatorship 
whose powers of coercion would necessarily be limited because the average 
man in India had not the necessary confidence in it Lord Wavell betrayed 
a pedagogic outlook and a military circumscription of view when he thanked 
his eleven Indian colleagues because “they are accomplishing the mam tasks 
and supporting our war effort to the entire satisfaction of the militarv 
commanders ” This statement alone showed that this mihtary Viceroy had 
no genius for the constructive statesmanship which the post-war require- 
ments demanded of him But what was worse, it showed also that he was 
incapable of visualizing the huge demand that the war in the Pacific would 
yet make upon India which was to be the central base of operations against 
Japan All these, however, were indicative of Lord Wavell’s failure of ima- 
gmation, if what he said was all that he felt on the subject of India’s freedom 
What should we say to the two serious blunders he committed in dealing with 
the economic aspects of the war and the political causes of the deadlock “i* 
Was it callousness or myopia that made Lord Wavell say that the war streng- 
thened India instead of weakening it The seventy lacs of people that died 
m Bengal which he is not unwilling to debit against the war, the all-out 
shortage of food supply in India which even Mr Amery had to admit, the 
failure of distribution of machinery, the agony over cloth m particular and 
the black-markets in general, the continued prevalence of inflation and the 
rise in the index of prices to 237 against 30 or 40 per cent m Britain , all these 
were not marks of strength but of Aveakness arising from the war ) When, 
however, he gave an honourable acquittal to His Majesty’s Government on 
the ground that they had made two attempts m the previous decade to solve 
the deadlock — the India Act of 1935 and theCripps’ Mission, he was citing 
ancient history in regard to the first and a propagandists trick m regard to 
the second The first Avas an Act passed m the teeth of India’s opposition 
and directly against the unanimous Avishes of the Indians as embodied in the 
famous Aga IQian’s Memorandum presented to the second Round Table 
Conference The Cripps’ Mission was undertaken at a time when a Japanese 
invasion Avas apprehended and it was Avithdrawn, the moment those appre- 
hensions faded away This is not the occasion for repeating all the crudities, 
the perversities and the constitutional frauds which the Cripps’ Proposals 
abounded in and Lord Wavell Avho Avas individually perhaps as res- 
ponsible for their failure as Lord Linlithgow kncAV the Truth better than he 
Avas prepared to admit The acme of the Viceroy’s performance was reached 
Avhen he added insult to injury m suggesting that to any section of responsi- 
ble opinion a National Government m this crisis meant a government in 
Avhich its own particular party Avas in power, and that the “primary task of 
such a Government, if it Avere possible to form one in India, Avould have to be 
support of the war effort not merely by lip service but sincerely and whole- 
heartedly ” The former suggestion is a suggestio falsi, and the latter insinua- 
tion IS a suppressio veri Which party m India has ever asked foi its exclu- 
sive call to poAver m the National Government so loudly demanded and so 
clearly defined Again Avhich statement of the Congress could Lord Wavell 
quote m justification of the unworthy insinuation that it Avould render support 
to war only by lip service and not sincerely and whole-heartedly ’ These 
tactics ill-fitted with the dignity and decoium Avhich one Avould like to asso- 
ciate with the speaker and the occasion 

Let us quote on this subject the Avise Avoids of an Englishman Dr Luca s 
Avho in deliA’’ering his address to the Punjab Economic Conference said 




CHAPTER XXVI 
Wavell Acts 

The new yeai (1945) opened with Mr Ameiy’s refusal to consider the 
release of Congress leaders Shortly after, however, on the 15th Januaiy, 
Dr P C Ghosh who had been ill since the 20th May, 1944, was released on 
medical grounds and report were widespread that some kind of understanding 
was being attempted between the Congress and the League which might 
facilitate the release of other leaders 

When a patient is seriously ill, fi lends and relations are most anxious to 
get away fiom the death-bed scenes m search of physicians and surgeons, 
stimulants dnd medicines, talismans axvA jadugai s each bent according to his 
lights on doing aught to save the dying patient or paving his way to Heaven 
smooth \Wien the Congress was bound hand and foot, when all access was 
denied to it and when its voice was hushed behind Fort walls and Prison bars, 
not a few were its anxious fiiends and well-wisheis who, bent according to 
then lights on striving to unlock the doors of Foits and open the gates of Pii- 
sons, contrived different means and adopted differing methods to solve the po- 
litical tangle which they found around them Public meetings of all sorts of 
organizations — of Local bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Women’s congrega- 
tions, Trade Union Conferences, Labour Societies, Industrial Organizations, Bar 
Associations and Students’ Conferences passed resolutions demanding the 
release of leaders and the loosening of the deadlock The Press m the country 
which remained a consistent and constant supporter of war effort, satisfied 
its conscience by writing vigorous leading articles embodying protests and 
demands, exhoitations and warnings, threats and alarms which were charac- 
terized by their regular periodicity and their unimpeachable precision 
The Liberals, Hindu Maha Sabha, the Depressed Classes, the Non-League 
Muslim Ma]lis — all joined their loud voices to the geneial call for release of 
leaders and the resolution of the deadlock The Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference — quite a ponderable and telling oigamzation judged by the high 
offices and titles held by its personnel, moved in the matter from time to time 
and at last settled down to earnest A\ork in terms of the Viceroy’s demand 
(17th February, 1944) in favour of a small committee, exploratory and con- 
ciliating in character, and their labours met with the warm and prompt appro- 
bation of the Viceroy himself While matters were thus developing, a new 
step was taken by Shri Bhulabhai J Desai, Leader of the Congress Paity in 
the Central Assembly, who resumed his duties in the Legislature formally 
and fully towards the end of 1944 

Shri Bhulabhai’s visit to the Viceroy on two occasions m 1944 and in 
between to Gandhi at Wardha, coupled with his talks with his old friend 
Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party, 
gave rise to strong reports that they had a plan for the resolution of the dead- 
lock which proposed a National Government on a certain basis, popularly 
known as 40 40 20 This was, however, denied by the League Deputy 

Leader It was reported that when Shri B J Desai met Gandhi, the latter, 
expressed no hope that the deadlock could be resolved by these mere constitu- 
tional proposals The problem vas much bigger, more complicated and com- 
prehensive and required something more than merely a constitutional patch- 
up to solve it Gandhi nevertheless allowed Bhulabhai to pioceed with 
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very winning attitude in his opening statement at the conference that this 
time history was not likely to repeat itself and the Wavell Plan would not 
run a course parallel to that of the Cripps’ Mission It would not be fair to 
refer to the discussions and the cross questionings that took place during the 
sittings of the conference but suffice it to say that when a joint list was found 
impossible, each party or group or individual was asked to furnish separately 
a list of nominees for the Executive Council It was expected that the 
Viceroy would draw up a list of his own from out of these so as to satisfy the 
demands of each group or individual. Strange things, however, happened, it 
must be said To make a long story short, the 14th of July to which the 
conference stood adjourned after three days’ sittings fiom the 28th June 
onward, was expected to yield happy results, after all the lists but two had 
been furnished as the lesult of serious and anxious consideration on the part 
of the parties concerned It was a pity that no composite list could be 
furnished because if it could have been, it would have meant a new alignment 
of the march of progress m the country A composite list would have meant a 
common party and a common programme, possibly a common electorate 
in future and a common nationalism and common ideals and common 
participation m world affairs and common striving for the full emancipation 
of India from British control and connection But this was not to be The 
fates decreed that the divisions that lay at the root of India’s subjection 
should still perpetuate themselves though in a smaller measure only in an 
attenuated form The failure to submit a joint list implied that the voice 
of India being one and indivisible was still weak and could not be vocifeious 
It implied that one section of the people of the country desired to hitch their 
wagon to the star of Britain and that they felt a certain diffidence and 
inability to stand on their own legs However that be, the fact remains tliat 
separate lists were submitted, to what end we shall presently see, by the 
invitees as desired except by the League and the European representative 
On the 11th of July, the leader of the Muslim League had a very short 
interview extending over 15 minutes with the Viceroy, and he seems to have 
made it clear in that interview that he would not be agreeable to the names of 
the non-Leaguers that were shown to him as having been included in the 
Viceroy’s list, on the ground that the League claimed to be the sole representa- 
tive of the Muslims in India and would not tolerate the inclusion in the list 
of any other name than those belonging to their Party The Viceroy 
dissented from this view Shortly after, Gandhi met the Viceroy and tlie 
next day the President of the Congress "vvas invited to see him Beyond 
stating that Mr Jinnah was not agreeable to the Muslim representatives m 
the list prepared by himself (the lelevant part of which alone was shown to 
him), the Viceroy did not take into confidence any one of the leaders and 
reveal the contents of his list It uas a strange procedure that was adopted 
He uas seeking agreement among the parties and reserved to himself the 
right of leadership by uhich he claimed to prepare a list of his own The 
panels, as has already been stated, were to be submitted to the Viceroy to 
enable him to make recommendations for appointment to the Executive 
Council This he failed to do It served no purpose to say tliat his list 
might not be agreeable to the Congress, as he clearly stated and that therefore 
he willUicld its contents from their knowledge TJie proper course would 
lia^ e been to furnish his list to them to place it before the Working Committee 
of the Congress and aseertam w'hethcr they would accept it or desire any 
change therein. Such an obvious course was not only not adopted, but an 
ominous forecast of the possible attitude of the members of the Working 
Coinmittee to the names contained in his list was made by him On the 
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create misunderstanding, I feel I must place all the facts before the public 
m this connection 

Mr Desai met me after the last autumn session of the Central Legislative 
Assembly and we informally discussed the prevailing distressing conditions 
in the country, economic and otherwise, and the terrible hardships and 
plight of the people due to the situation that was created on account of the 
war The war in Europe was raging m the full fury and there was no indica- 
tion as to when it would end, and it was the opinion of everyone that it would 
take at least two years after the termination of hostilities in Europe to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion against Japan India was to be the mam 
base of the Aihes for military operations in the East against Japan, which 
meant greater sacrifices by the people of India and much greater haidships 
and privations than what they had been facing m the past 

It was recognised all-round that the Government of India, with its pie- 
sent composition, was incapable of dealing effectively with the various pio- 
blems which had arisen and were bound to arise in the future 

Mr Desai, during the course of the conveisations, asked me about tlie 
attitude of the Muslim League with regard to some interim arrangement 
at the Centre and temporary reconstitution of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council in a manner* which would secure for it the confidence of all the 
peoples, so that it may be able to help them in their present plight and deal 
more effectively than what had been done in the past with the serious situa- 
tion that was bound to arise in the future on account of the prolongation of 
the war I explained to him the position m the light of the resolutions that 
were passed from time to time by the Muslim League in this connection and 
told him that ray personal view was that if any proposals were made to ease 
the situation, the Muslim League was bound to give its very careful considera- 
tion to them, as it had always done in the past, because the Muslim League 
had always been anxious to come to the rescue of the people and assist them 
in their sad plight and help the country in tiding over the difficult period 
ahead Mr Desai saw me again in Delhi in the beginning of January this 
year just as I was leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidency and showed me 
some proposals which had been drafted for the foimation of an mteiim Go- 
vernment at the Centre, a cop3^ of which he was good enough to give me and 
Avhich was to be treated as strictly private and confidential, and on the basis 
of which he told me he was going to make an effoit to bring about a change m 
the composition of the Government of India 

He told me his plan was to meet the Viceroy and Mi Jinnah m this connec- 
tion I told him that m my personal opinion the proposals were such that 
they could be made a basis for discussion, but I did not see any prospect of 
his making any headway unless he could either get Mr Gandhi to move in 
the matter personally, or get his definite approval and open support for the 
move that he was making, as Mr Gandhi was the only person who could 
deliver the goods on behalf of the Congress m the absence of the Working 
Committee During my talks with Mr Desai, which were purely of a pei- ♦ 
sonal nature, I made it absolutely clear to him that whatever I had said was 
my individual view and I was not speaking either on behalf of the Muslim 
League or anyone else If and when Mr Desai felt that he could speak with 
authority on behalf of the Congress, he would have to approach the President 
of the All-India Muslim League, who was the proper authority to entertain 
an}'^ proposals on behalf of the Muslim League 

This IS the historj’^ of these proposals which have been described m the 
Press by various names, such as Desai-Liaquat Formula, Desai-Liaquat Pact 
and so on I have scrupulously respected the wishes of ]\Ir Desai and have 
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announcing the failure of the meeting, was made public on the 14th It is 
not known even today as to what made Cripps suddenly reverse his attitude 
and say on the evening of the 9th March, 1942 that he had no further subjects* 
to add to the list of subjects proposed to be transferred to the Defence 
Member, and that there was no question of Cabinet being responsible to the 
Legislature as that was a matter for the Working Committee to negotiate with 
the Viceroy What made Loid Wavell draw up a list of his own from out 
of the lists furnished to him by the Conference members and yet not disclose 
their contents at all to the Congress and to other parties or m full to the 
League, no one ean tell But this much is certain that the so-called 
“authenticated versions” of the contents of the list broadly circulated in the 
press thioughout the week that preceded the 14th of July must be considered 
to be unauthentic as it is clearly impossible that the Viceroy could ha've 
disclosed the contents of his list to any person 

In any case, the fact remains that for the failure of the Conference — the 
Congress can bear no responsibility whatever The attitude of the Congress 
was absolutely clear to the Viceroy, for the Congress took no objection to 
little changes that the Viceioy might feel it necessary to make m the list 
furnished by it All that it wanted was a consultation beforehand and the 
avoidance of any undue strain upon its spirit of co-operation On the pait 
of the League, it is clear that the League must bear some responsibility for the 
break-up m that it insisted on its being considered the sole representative of 
the Muslim community in India, a claim which the Viceioy himself could not 
accept and which millions of Mussulmans would not concede The League’s 
claim was particularly weak at the moment when IChizr Hyat Khan came 
forward with his own nominations apart from those of the League The 
Executives of the Muslim commmiity belonging to the Ahrar group, the 
Nationalist Muslims, the Momin Community, the Shias and the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema had met and appointed Maulvi Hussain Ahmed Madam as their 
common representative to negotiate with the Congress and the Government 
in respect of nomination of their accredited representatives Perhaps there 
is an ethical justice in the events that happened in Simla in July 1945 
Three years back in April 1942, it was the Congress that broke the Cripps’ 
Mission, if it was not Cripps himself who broke his own. In Simla it was 
the League that broke the Wavell Plan although Lord Wavell took the blame 
on himself Exactly what happened in Delhi with Cripps happened m 
Simla too with Wavell “ The Viceroy assured him,” said Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, according to a press interview he gave in Simla soon after the 
Conference had ended, “in his first interview that no party to the Conference 
would be allowed to obstruct settlement out of wilfulness ” Every one kneiv 
what Mr Jinnah would do and every one believed that against that possibility 
the Viceioy had armed himself with authoiity to deal with him appropriately ” 
Yet Lord Wa veil’s hand was stayed at the last moment even as Cripps’ was 
Finally there appears to be another common point betiveen the two situa- 
tions In Delhi, Cripps came to India at the time ivhen the British people 
seriously feared a Japanese invasion of India The threat of invasion passed 
away and the Cripps’ IMission came to an abrupt end In Simla, in July 
1945, the Wa\^ell Plan came to light when the Labour Invasion threatened the 
Conservative Party in the elections that were being held on July 5, te , on 
the sixth day after the Simla sittings began The elections passed and by a 
sudden reversal of the attitude till then maintained, the Wavell Plan came 
to an unexpected termination To say that such failures and such sudden 
moves vere previously designed and determined would be not only ungenei- 
ous but perhaps even unjust Yet the man in the street cannot overlook tins 
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bound to come “I do not ]om the fools who aie platting away about this 
peace and who are celebrating as if eveiy thing is over when m fact, perhaps 
the giimmest time still lies ahead foi all Europe How can seiious people 
icjoice amid the devastation and destitution that is Euiope today “i”’ 

He asked, “Theie are millions starving and they include little children 
Theie aie great cities m lums, tracts flooded with millions dead and maimed 
How can we proclaim the burning of Beihn as Victory Berlin is not the 
German capital, it is a world capital as much as New York and London are 
world capitals with their culture You cannot destroy the culture of cen- 
turies and consider it victory The days when wars ended ivith victory for 
one side are gone Now it results m destruction and destitution for all You 
cannot stop vai and there can be no permanent peace While men have 
fists they will fight fists if they cannot have cannon, fljung bombs and aero- 
planes So why talk about disarmament “i* Russia has emerged as the 
strongest European power because the Russian people have been fighting for 
then system and for their country while the rest have been fighting for their 
landlords ” 

iManifestocs flew from all sides demanding the release of the politicals 
in India, while Beitiand Russell came out with an emphatic version of his oft 
repeated theme that Britain should “Quit India ” “The British Govern- 
ment should at once give an undertaking to evacuate India at a stated time 
(say one year) after the end of the Japanese war ” 

Centuries have rolled by since Plato propounded his philosophy and 
Kautilya vTote his famous voik on polity — the Aitha Shasha Human life 
has nevertheless remained the same The yearnings of the human mind 
and the lamentation over human foibles continue to display the same depth 
of emotion and exhibit the degree of poignancy as evei before Well may we 
pause, in this lapid survey of human piogiess of oi want of it, at the times of 
Eiasmus who as piofessoi of Divinity and Greek at the Cambridge University 
VTote his famous thesis on Wai m a letter to Father Anthony of Bergen, 
dated March 14, 1514 — a letter inspiied, as it is said, by the war which was 
already enveloping his country 

Wavell’s Visit 

For some time prior to Wavell’s dejiaituie for London on March 21, 
1945, his contemplated visit had been widely advertised and repeatedly re- 
ferred to in the Press He, howevei, had left suddenly by a plane and 
Mr Ameiy in referring to the visit stated that while advantage would be 
taken of the visit to discuss the constitutional position, too much should not 
be expected from the event As a matter of fact, Lord Wavell was invited 
by Ml Amery himself to go to England foi consultations The situation was 
indeed serious on every side British public opinion, was insistent on the 
deadlock m India being loosened as much in the interests of the United King- 
dom as of India herself That was the note struck by Edward Thompson 
from his siek bed, by Bertrand Russell on his return to England from America, 
by the Times, and of course by the Liberal and the Labour Press There 
was the resolution of the Labour Conference asking for a inove in this direc- 
tion unattended to as yet by the India Office for the appointment of a Labour 
Lord, Loid Listowell as Uiidei -Secretary for India, was no answer to the 
demand for the release of the Congress leaders and the resolution of the 
deadlock Again Britain had cut a poor figure at its own Commonwealth 
Relations Confer ence, with its own well chosen delegates, for Sir Mohmed Zafi u- 
11a, the Federal Court Judge who had led the delegation had spoken in a manly 
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His Excellency said that discussions \\ouId also be undertaken 
uith lepiesentatives of tlie Indian States uith a vieu to ascertaining in 
AS hat Asaj they could best take their part in the Constitution-Making 
Bod)’^ 

The Viccioy added “ His jMajesty’s Government have fiuther 
authoiised me, as soon as the results of the piovincial elections are 
published, to take steps to bring into being an Executive Council svhich 
Aiill haA’^e the support of tlic main Indian parties ” 

The folloAinng is the full text of the Viceroy’s broadcast 

“After my recent discussions AAith His Majesty’s Government in 
London, they authorised me to make the folloAsing announcement — 
“ As stated m the gracious speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, His Jlajesty’s Government are determined to do then- 
utmost to promote, in conjunction Avith the leaders of Indian opinion, the 
early realisation of full self-GoA'-crnment m India During my Aosit to 
London they haA^e discussed Ai-ith me the steps to be taken 

“ An announcement has already been made that elections to the 
Central and ProAuncial Legislatures, so long postponed OAving to the 
AA ar, are to be held during the coming cold AA-^eather Thereafter His 
Slajesty’s GoA’-ernment earnestly hope that Ministerial responsibhty aviII 
be accepted by political leaders m all proAunces 

“ It is the intention of His Majesty’s GoA’^ernment to convene as 
soon as possible a Constitution-Making Body and, as a preliminary step, 
they haA’-e authorised me to undertake, immediately after the elections, 
discussions Ainth representatiA’^es of the Legislative Assemblies in the 
ProAunces, to ascertain AAhether the proposals contained in the 1942 
Declaration are acceptable or Aihether some alternative or modified 
scheme is preferable 

Discussions aa ill also be undertaken Anth the representatives of the 
Indian States AAith a Aneiv to ascertaining in Avhat AA-ay they can best 
take their part in the Constitution-Making Body 

“ His Majesty’s GoA^ernment are proceeding to the consideration of 
the Treaty AAhich aaiII require to be concluded betAveen Great Britain 
and India 

“ During these prepaiatorj’’ stages the GoA^'ernment of India must 
be carried on and urgent economic and social problems must be dealt 
AAith Furthermore, India has to plaj"^ her full part m AAorking out the 
NeAA^ World Order His l\Iajesty’s GoA’^ernment liaA’-e, therefore, further 
authorised me, as soon as the results of the Provincial Elections are 
published, to take steps to bring into bemg an Executive Council Avhich 
Avill haA’’e the suppoit of the mam Indian parties ” 

“That is the end of the announcement aa hich His Majesty’s Government 
have authorised me to make It means a great deal It means that His 
Majesty’s Government are determined to go ahead AAith the task of bringing 
India to self-GoA^ernment at the earliest possible date The}’" have, as you 
can AA ell imagine, a great number of most important and urgent problems on 
their hands , but despite all then pie-occupations, they have taken time, 
almost in their fiist days of Office, to giA'^e attention to the Indian problem, 
as one of the fiist and most impoitant That tact is a measure of the earnest 
lesolve of His Majesty’s GoA^einment to help India to achieve early self- 
GoA-einment 

“ The task of making and implementing a iicaa’^ Constitution for India is 
a complex and difficult one, AAffiich aa ill require goodAvill, co-opeiation and 
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made by ]\Ii Amery nor the emphatic assertion that they “ remained open 
in their broad outline in all the scope and integrity ” as presented by 
IVIr Churchill, attracted notice in India Nor had the rumours prevalent 
on the eve of Wavell’s return that Cripps’ Proposals were being seriously 
revived mth the Executive Council, composed of all Indians except the 
Commander-in- Chief and that they would be, responsible to the Viceroy 
not the Legislature, been received with anything but the contempt with 
vhich they had once been spurned 

There were then the Bhulabhai-Liaquat talks which were the one direct 
constructive suggestion placed before Lord Wavell before he left India 
If, however, these talks should take shape, how would they advance the 
position created by the Cripps’ Proposals beyond fixing the percentages of 
communal representation in the Central Executive But the more important 
question was what chance had these of being approved by the Congress 
Working Committee or would they ever be placed before it If the latter, 
how would they help the British to feel and state that a National Government 
was being formed ’ To be able to say that the Congress approved of them, 
they must at least be approved of by the Congress Party in the Central 
Legislature Could they get the vote of at least 23 out of the 44 members 
that formed the Party ’ And supposing they did, would the Working 
Committee of the Congress keep looking on while smaller bodies usurped its 
authority And supposing the Working Committee repudiated the Legisla- 
tive Party’s approval, what would be its reaction on Government These 
and like issues were being debated in India while Lord Wavell was conducting 
his talks with the utmost secrecy and while the position of India was being 
hotly debated at San Francisco 

At the World Security Conference, Britain’s position was not quite happy 
either Molotov’s challenge in regard to the change of Chairman at the General 
Meetings of the Conference threw an apple of discord and a compromise 
had to be made so that the Steering Committees would have a change of 
Chairman rotating amongst the Big Four As for the Indian delegates. 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon was -^vreaking vengeance for the unceremonious way in 
which his stenographer was summarily turned out from a press conference 
of Mrs Pandit, by denouncing Gandhi as pro-Japanese (a charge which 
Mr Amcry had obsequiously denied ever having made) and demanded that 
he (Gandhi) should yield his leadership to Jawaharlal Nehru (a point already 
announced by Gandhi m January 1942 at Wardha) Well did Gandhi leply 
by saying that he had not been even a fom -anna membei of the Congress since 
1934, that he did not seek leadership, that he had left Delhi long before the 
final talks with Cripps began, that he had already declared Nehru as his 
successor and that Sir Feroz Khan Noon should, on a threat to resign, his 
high ]ob, strive for Nehru’s release It was no answer from Noon to say 
that if Gandhi accepted his advice on its merits, he must follow it and resign 
his leadership as a good deed and not as a piece of a bargain The fact was 
Gandhi’s good deed was already done He was only testing Noon’s sincerity 
about Nehru’s leadeiship Gandhi himself knew that leadership was not a 
favour to be conferred by a predecessor on a successor and he was only 
echoing what he considered the vox popuh in making his forecasts But the 
best reply to Sir Feroz Khan Noon emanated from an unexpected quarter-y 
‘ one of the tribe of Mahatmas,’ Bernard Shaw, who commenting on Noon ■> 
observation said that “ Gandhi’s politics, are half a century out of da o 
He added “ His tactics like all tactics are subject to error and gjjntjhi 

but Ins strategy is sound as it was 50 or 5 million years ngo ^ official 
retiring, Shaw said “ Retire from what, his posii ion i'- na 
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this country, prevented elections being held for a long time and the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures must n6v» be renewed Therefore, 
as has already been announced, elections will be held in India in the 
coming cold weather Electoral rolls are being revised as completely 
as time permits and everything possible will be done to ensure free and 
fair election 

“The Viceroy has to-day made known our intention to follow the 
election by positive steps to set up a Constituent Assembly of Indian 
elected representatives, charged mth the task of framing a new Con- 
stitution Government has authorised Lord Wavell to undertake pre- 
liminary discussions with representatives of new Provincial Legislatures, 
as soon as they are elected to ascertain whether the proposals of the 
Cripps’ Offer are acceptable as they stand, or whether some alternative 
or modified scheme should be preferable Discussions will also take place 
with representatives of Indian States 

“Government has further authorised the Viceroy as an interim 
measure to take steps after the elections to bring into being an Executive 
Council, having the support of the mam Indian parties, in order that 
India may deal herself with her own social and economic problems and 
may take her full part in the working out a New World Order 

“The broad definition of British pohcy towards India, contained in 
the Declaration of 194-2, which had the support of all parties in this 
country, stands in all its fullness and purpose This declaration envisa- 
ged the negotiation of a Treaty between the British Government and the 
Constitution-Making Body Government is giving immediate considera- 
tion to the contents of such a Treaty It can be said here that in that 
Treaty ive shall not seek to provide for anything incompatible w^th the 
interests of India No one having any acquaintance with Indian affairs 
will underestimate the difficulties which will have to be surmounted in 
the setting up and smooth operation of a Constitution-Making Body 
Still greater is the difficidty which wuU face the elected representatives 
of the Indian people in seekmg to frame a constitution for a great 
continent containmg more than 400,000,000 human beings 

“During the war Indian fighting men have in Europe, Africa and 
Asia played a splendid part in defeating the forces of tyranny and 
aggression India has shared to the full with the rest of the United 
Nations the task of sa\nng Freedom and Democracy. Victory came 
through unity and through the readiness of all to sink their differences 
in order to attain the supreme object, victory I w'ould ask all Indians 
to follow this great example and to join together in a united effort to 
work out a Constitution which the majority and minority communities 
will accept as a just and fair Constitution, in w’hich both the States and 
Provinces can find their place The British Government will do their 
utmost to give every assistance in their power, and India can be assured 
of the sympathy of the British people ” 

Wavell’s statement was wholly disappointing and unsatisfactory to 
all sections of the Indian public and to Congress m particular It was so 
because of the absence of the declaiation of Independence to India There 
would be no ministries foi a period of six months in the Provinces and no 
leconstruction of the Executive Council at the Centre The result was a 
continuance of a corrupt administration in the country under the very eye of 
the Centre during a critical period of the nation’s history BTiile elections 
w ( re promised to be held on the best possible electoral rolls, the fact remained 
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mind In a post-prayer talk, Gandhi said that “ Parliamentarianism cannot 
bring us Swara] ” But exaggerated meaning should not be attached to it 
All perhaps that he could have meant was that by itself, Parliamentary 
activity could not overcome all the difficulties interposed m the way of 
Poorna Swara] He could not have condemned Parliamentary activity 
altogether for the decision of the Working Committee to accept office in 
June 1937 was duly ratified by the Haripura Session in February 1938. 
At Hudli before the 2nd session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference, 
Gandhi had stated that the Parliamentary wing could not be abandoned for 
ever On another occasion he stated that Parliamentarianism had come to 
stay In permitting Dr Khan Saheb to revive the Congress Ministry in the 
Frontiei Province, he had given the latest proof of not perhaps his faith 
in the particular activity, but his belief in the inevitablity of Parliamentary 
life as constituting one of the tributaries that should pour its contents to 
eniich the mam stream of national life in content and volume 

Gandhi also created some stir amongst the capitalists of India such as 
Shri J R D Tata and Shn G D Bn la who were unoffieially and at their 
own expense going to visit England and America to study the industrial 
situation in the summer of 1945 

Gandhi commented on this visit with severity and suggested that the 
capitalists while speaking and writing against the Goverhment, were joining 
hands with the Bureaucracy and doing its will in action and were satisfying 
themselves -with the 5 per cent profits They earned mere crumbs falling 
from their table, instead of seeking to get possession of the Government’s 
95 per cent, ^really, the full loaf The bright spot in the situation was to 
his mind their unanimous demand of a National Government Both the 
gentlemen replied sharply and repudiated the ideas imputed to them and 
denied they were entering into any deal on behalf of India, shameful or other. 
Gandhi thereupon excepted them from the scope of his observation which he 
said he had been impelled to make deliberately but which would not apply 
to them as they Avere going Avholly unofficially and he coupled his statement 
A\nth his blessings and prayer m terms of the poor and famishing a.nd naked 
India 

While yet Lord Wavell was in London and continued to become the 
subject of sensational telegrams day m, day out, the dilferences amongst 
the British Ministers reached a cuhnmation point m the resignation of his 
Premiership by Mr Churchill on the 23rd May, 1945 It will be remembered 
he had come into office as Premier, succeeding Mr Neville Chamberlain, on 
the 10th of I\ray, 1940 The Labour MmisteV’s refusal to carry on the Coalition 
Ministry until the war with Japan shall have ended, precipitated the crisis. 
The outstanding personalities m Labour circles Avere Mr Morrison, Mr Bevm 
and Mr Dalton Mr Bevm declared that if Labour came into office, the 
India Office Avould be abolished and India would be served by the Dominions 
Office As for Indian Self-Government, he was frank enough to say that 
India would get it by instalments Verily the ghost of Montagu was back 
in 1945, verily a Bevm in office was worth two Churchills out of it ' > ' But 
that was not all BeAun administered a gentle Avarmng that the Indian agita- 
tors should not be nagging at the coming Labour Government As much as 
to say the little finger of Labour would be thicker than the loins of the 
Tones 

The ICS came up at this time for attention as it figured promi- 
nently in connection Avith every Reform Act There was a time Avhen the 
ICS went abeggmg for recruits Lord Birkenhead actually went about 
canvassing, offering prizes m the nineteen twenties In the ’thirties Lord 
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considered inadequate and vague 

Thereupon Lord Pethick-Lawence made an effort to clarify them m 
the following words 

EDINBURGH, September 23 (Reuter) The Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Pethick-Lawence, commenting at Musselburgh on Indian criticisms 
of the Government’s new declaration of pohcy said “I am neither disturbed 
nor disheartened by thisTesponse. The declaration is not of itself a solution 
of the complex pohtical problems of India By the nature of things it could 
not be such a solution 

“The declaration is the opening of a road along which Indians can travel 
to complete Self-Government. It will be my privilege, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, to give them such encouragement and such help as 
they invite and speed them on their way 

“Self-Government within the British Commonwealth carries with it 
freedom of choice No member of it is bound to other members by bonds 
other than those of mutual assent This will be equally true of India, but 
we hope and believe that when free choice is placed before them, Indians 
"Will decide m their own interests to remain within the British Commonwealth ” 
Earlier in his speech, Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that soon after taking 
office, he stated at a press conference, that the ideal which he set before him- 
self was achievement of equal partnership between India and Britain This 
ideal was undoubtedly shared by the vast majority of the British people 
“The Viceroy Lord Wavell, came here at our invitation to confer with 
us and when he returned, he took back with him the terms of the declaration 
which he made last Wednesday m India The mam features of this declara- 
tion were first proposals for enabling Indians to frame the basis of their ow n 
Self-Government and secondly, step to be taken by the Viceroy to bring into 
being an Executive Council which would have the support of the main Indian 
parties ” 

The A I C C besides dealing with the ensuing Elections, took steps 
to defend the large number of accused officers and men and women of the 
Indian National Army fomied in Malaya in 1942 and others from othei 
areas who were awaiting trial in Indian prisons and pressed for their 
release to avoid the widenmg of the gulf between India and England The 
Committee further declared that the various commitments entered 
into by the present unrepresentative and irresponsible Government 
would in no way be binding upon the Indian people The A I C C 
finally demanded an early settlement of the vexed question of India s 
Sterling Balances which had accumulated in England during the war so 
that it might be utilized for the planned economic development of 
the country The questions of China and South-East Asia, Indian interests 
in Burma and Malaj'^a received appropriate treatment at the hands of 
the Committee which concluded its deliberations with a word on the 
Constructive Programme and the rights of the States’ People 

The second return of Lord Wavell was followed by the dm and 
bustle of a General Election The All-India Congress Committee, despite 
its dissatisfaction over Wavell achievements in London, decided to 
contest the Elections with all the Nation’s might and main It was 
clear that the Elections could neither be free nor fair Absurd disqualifica- 
tions imposed on leading men like the ex-Congress Premier of Orissa 
w'ere not removed The clause of 120 days residence was ridden to 
death in respect of persons who were detained in jails by order of 
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to see eased, even if it cannot "be completely resolved Clearly we 
must try again ” 

At this point we may usefully digress from the subject to give an account 
of Allenby’s achievement in Egypt which his biographer Lord Wavell might 
be expected to copy for India 

Egypt and India 

Indeed, seven months previous to Sir A Wavell’s appointment as 
Viceroy, and on the eve of the third extension of Lord Linlithgow’s extension 
by SIX months, there were talks of Wavell’s selection to the place and in that 
■connection Miss Margaret Pope wrote as follows — 

“ Every Indian must be aware of the parallel between his own 
country’s struggle and the events I shall outline 

“ In 1914 Egypt was declared a British Protectorate At the 
conclusion of the War the Egyptians were not allowed to send a Deputa- 
tion to the Peace Conference to state their clafm for self-determination 
The leaders of the Wafd (Independence) Party were arrested and de- 
ported The result, not unnaturally, was a wave of resentment that 
swept the country The party proceeded to organize a series of acts 
■of violence mainly directed towards the interruption of communications 
by interference with Railway lines and Telegraph wires — (shades of 
India, August 9th) riots broke out and some British people were killed 
At this point, AUenby was called to restore order He acted swiftly 
and firmly He released the Wafd leaders, opened negotiations and 
5ent Zaglul Pasha, leader of the Wafd Party, to London to take part 
in the discussions Zaglul was uncompromising and would make no 
concessions Negotiations broke down and he was deported to Ceylon 
Allenby, however, was determined on a settlement , he pushed ahead 
in his search for an agreement and it was then with his greatest Egyptian 
opponent safely out of the way (as Congress is today) that he had his 
Jiistoric struggle with the British Cabinet. Lloyd George, Curzon and 
Milner, — all were against him in his determination to end the Protector- 
ate and declare Egypt independent But of all his opponents, as WaveU 
writes, — the most determined was Winston Churchill — at last Adlenby 
got his way. In 1922 Zaglul Pasha was released and Egypt was re- 
cognised as an Independent State It was not complete independence 
by any means, but it was a working compromise and Allenby had it all 
to his credit. ^ 

“ Would Wavell dare to do what Allenby did, demand the immediate 
release of Congress leaders, open negotiations immediately and arrange 
for signing of a treaty between Britain and Indian National Government 
simultaneously with a declaration of Indian Independence ’ ” 

The problem of Indian Independence bears such close resemblance to 
-that of Egypt that the latter may be studied in a little greater detail It 
was on the 28th February, 1928 that Egyptian Independence was declared 
and after a Parliamentary Debate on 14-3-1922, the Khedive was proclaimed 
the King of Egypt and began to be referred to as His Majesty The declara- 
tion of Eg5/ptian Independence m 1922 was on the showing of Wavell 
extracted from a reluctant Government in London by Allenby’s decisiveness 
That Allenby did not view it as a breach of faith with the masses committed 
with the hopeless aim of appeasing a minority of self-seeking agitators and 
thereby preserving British interests was denied by Allenbj’^’s own reading of 
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"His Ma 3 est 3 ’^’s Government are therefore arranging for a Parliamentary- 
Delegation to go to India under the auspices of the Empiie Parliamentary- 
Association 

"The intention is that this party should leave this country as soon as 
possible In vieiv of the difficulties of transport, it ivill be limited in size 
The Delegation will be selected by- the Association in consultation vith Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the chief political parties in this country 

"During the transition towards complete Self-Government, India will be 
passing through difficult times No gieatcr disservice could be done to 
future Indian Government and to the cause of Democracy than to permit the 
foundations of the State to be v eakened and the loyalty of its servants to 
those who aie in authoiity to be undermined before that new Government 
comes into being 

"Therefore the Government of India cannot divest itself of the responsibi- 
lity which rests upon it and upon all Provincial Governments in preserving 
Law and Order and of resisting any- attempt to resolve constitutional issue 
by force 

"The realisation of full Self-Government can onl}”^ come by orderly and 
peaceful transfer of control of the machinery of state to purely Indian autho- 
rity 

"His Majesty’s Government could not permit any attempt to be made to 
break the loyalty of the administrative services-i or of the Indian Armed 
Forces, and they -will give full support to the Government of India in securing 
that their servants are protected in the performance of their duty and that the 
future constitution of India shall not be called into being by force or threat 
of force 

"In addition, the great need of India, whatever Governments are in 
power, IS to raise the standard of life, of education and of health of the masses 
of people 

‘ ‘Boldly conceived plans to meet this are already in being and His Majesty’s 
Oovernment are giving every encouragement to proceed with them so that 
improving of social conditions may go forward simultaneously with the insti- 
tution of Self-Government ” 

Close upon Lord Pethick-La-wrence’s statement, the Viceroy had occa- 
sion to make a political pronouncement m reply to the Address which is an 
annual function of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta on the 
10th December, 1945 

The Viceroy said — 

“I can assure you unreservedly that the British Government and the 
British people honestly and sincerely wish the Indian people to have their 
political freedom and a Government, or Governments, of their own 
choice But there are certain elements of the problem which V/e must 
recognise It is not a simple problem, it cannot and will not be solved 
by repeating a password or a formula 

^ ‘ Quit India ’ will not act as the magic ‘Sesame’ which opened Ah 
Baba’s cave It cannot and will not be solved by violence Disorder and 
violence are m fact the one thing that may check the pace of India’s progress 
There are various parties to the settlement who must somehow or other reach 
a measure of agreement amongst themselves — Congress, the largest political 
party in India, the minorities, of whom the Muslims are the most numerous 
and most-important, -the -Rulers of Indian States, and the British Govern- 
ment 
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for further discussion and friendly accommodation on both sides of which the 
most important were {a) the security of the communications of the British 
Empire and {h) the defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or inter- 
ference. A Treaty of AJhance was concluded in 1931, the Article I of which 
read “ The military occupation of Egypt by the forces of His Majesty 
the King and Emperor is terminated Article IV established the Alliance 
Article VIII was as follows “ In view of the fact that the Suez Canal whilst 

being an integral part of Egypt is a universal means of communications, 
as also an essential means of communication between the different parts of 
the British Empire, His Majesty the King of Eg)rpt, until such time as the 
High Contracting Parties agree that the Egyptian army is in a position to 
ensure by its own resources the hbeity and entire security of navigation of the 
Canal, authorizes His Majesty the King and Emperor to station forces in 
territory in the vicinity of the Canal, in the zone specified m the 
Annex to this Article, with a view to ensuring co-operation with Egyptian 
forces in the defences of the Canal, which was referr^ to in the negotiations 
that took place between Adhy Pasha and Curzon in July 1920 The detailed 
arrangement for the carrying into effect of this Article are continued in the 
Annex hereto The presence of these forces shall not constitute m any manner 

an occupation and will in no way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt 
It IS understood that at the end of a period of 20 years specified in Article XVI 
the question whether the presence of British forces is no longer necessary 
owing to the fact that the Egyptian Army is in a position to ensure by its 
own resources the liberty and entue security of navigation of the Canal, 
may, if the High Contracting Parties do not agree thereon, be submitted to 
the Council of the League of Nations for decisions in accord with the provi- 
sions of the Covenant of signature of the present Treaty or to such other person 
or body of persons for decision in accord with such other procedure as the 
High Contractmg Parties may agree 

The Annex to this Article limited the British forces to 10,000 men and 
the Air Force to 400 pilots, exclusive of ancillary personnel, defined the 
areas in which they would be stationed west and east of the Canal and require 
the provision of the requisite land, barrack accommodation and water supply 
and the improvement and upkeep of communications by road and rail 
A closely similar treaty was concluded between British and Iraq in 1930 on 
terms of complete Freedom, Equality and Independence * 

Let us revert to the progress of events in India Shortly after the failure 
of the Jinnah-Gandhi talks, began the Liaquat-Desai negotiations, and in 
January 1945 the two party leaders came together to draw up an agreement 
and they signed it on the 11th January, 1945 f 

The agreement had dealt with the question of parity not on a communal 
but upon an institutional basis In other words, it spoke of the parity of 
representation on the Executive Council, not of Hindus and Muslims, but of 
the Congress and the Muslim League Secondly, it laid down that the first 
act of the new Government would be to release the members of the Congress 
Working Committee Other matters were ancillary and collateral in cha- 
racter If this proposal had materialised at the hands of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, very likely the Simla Conference would not have taken 
place A settlement would have been made behind the pardah, and suddenly 
one fine mormng a new Executive Council, rather a newly formed Executive 
Council, would have been a fait accompli and we should have been beholden 
to the Home Member in the new Government for the release of the Working 
Committee The Congress would have been virtually suppressed, as nego- 
tiations would have taken place behind its back, with other organisations, 
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flame the future constitution ■which should be accepted by the Biitish Parlia- 
ment, as it -was done m respect of Australia, Canada and South Africa ■without 
any changes If the announcement had merely said that it is by the directly 
elected i epi esentatives that decision as to the futuie Government of India 
should be taken, the sentence and the idea would have been complete and 
unambiguous But when the words in consultation with are introduced it 
implies that there is another body which will also come into the picture as the 
consultant body Thciefore the principle is not self-determination but joint 
determination, on which the consiitution-maLing is to be based 

The third point to be noted is that there is mention once again in the 
statement of prepaiatory discussions being held “with elected representatives 
of British India and with the Indian States ” In the Viceroy’s September 
statement the reference rvas to the “representatives of British India and of the 
States ” It was clear in the Viceioy’s statement that the repiesentatives of 
the States need not be the Princes and it was fondly hoped that it would 
cover representatives of the States’ people But reversion to the use of the 
expression “with elected representatives of British India and with the Indian 
States” carries us back to the Crijjps’ Proposals where the expression ‘Indian 
States’ alone was used It must, however, be stated that in another context 
the Viceroy stated ‘The Indian States — and its peoples have to be accom- 
modated w'lthin the Indian Union” But it is only accommodation 

Another innovation in the statement is that the object of the preparatory 
discussion is stated to be ‘to secure the widest measure of agieement’ as to the 
method of framing the constitution In the Viceroy’s statement of Septem- 
bei 1945 it was merely said that preliminary consultations wmuld be held to 
ascertain w hether the Cripps Proposals for convening a Constituent Assembly 
would be acceptable or whether there should be any changes in forming the 
Constituent Assembly as well as m determininmg the powers and procedure 
thereof The question of the widest measure of agieement was never brought 
jn there and is altogether a new idea though the expression is as old as Ii win’s 
time when the Viceroy repeatedly stated that “the object of the London 
Confeience is to exploie the largest measure of Unity amongst the various 
communities and groups in India m older to place them before the Parlia- 
ment of Britain ” 

But the crowning shame of it all lay m the scheme of Parliamentary 
Delegation under the auspices of a private impeiiahstbody called the Empire 
Paihamentaiy Association, whose composition is of a most reactionary chara- 
cter The Delegation was neither official nor unofficial, it was neither autho- 
ritative nor casual It w^as to be a goodwill mission What it can do by 
meeting leading Indian political personalities and learning their views at first 
hand was difficult to understand The days of consulting leading peisona- 
lities were long since over But to add that one of the duties of the Delega- 
tion would be to “convey the wish and desire of fhe British people that India 
should speedily attain full and rightful position as an mdependent partner 
state in the British Commonwealth” was silly Let alone the character of the 
■assuiance, — the agency that gave it ought to have been a Governmental 
authority, and not a private association The reference to ‘independent 
partner state’ in the Commonwealth was tantamount to going back on the 
Cupps’ Offer in which it was clearly stated that the Constituent Assembly 
would be free to determine whether India’s future should be linked with 
Great Britain The expression ‘ mdependent partner state ’ was itself a self- 
contradiction 

‘The selection of the delegation by the Association in consultation with 
Parliamentary representatives of the chief political parties in this country’ 
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beams of federation, central responsibility and safeguards in Indian interests 
winch were later interpreted as British interests The Viceroy finally 
stated — ■“ I should make it clear that these proposals alfect British India and 
do not make any alteration in the relation of the Princes with the Crown 
Representative ” On the part of the Congress it made its position sufficiently 
clear in regard to the States when it urged that — “In regard to the Indian 
States while recognising that during the interim period the powers of the 
Cro-wn Representative will continue, it is clear that the National Government 
will have to deal with many matters which overlap and have concern with 
the States re trade, industry, labom, etc Further the barriers between 
the States people, and the Piinces and members of the National Government 
and other associates should be removed so as to help m mutual discussion,, 
consultation and consideration of common problems and their solution ” 
Towards the end of his broadcast, the Viceroy added the following 
statement — “ If the meeting is successful I hope that we shall be able 
to agree on the formation of the neiv Executive Council at the Centre and 
that Provincial Ministries m Sec 93 Provinces would resume office and that 
these would be coalitions ” “If the meeting should unfortunately fail,” 
he added, “ we must carry on as at present until parties come together ” 
By Avay of illustiation the Viceioy presented to the conference a list of port- 
folios and the departments included, as follows — 


Portfolio 

1 War 

2 External Affair 

including 

J Home 
t Fmance 
5 Legislation 
0 Labour 

7 Communications including 

8 Defence „ 

9 Commerce „ 

10 Industries and Supply 

1 1 Education 

1 2 Health 

13 Agriculture 

1 1 Planning and 
Development 

15 Information and Broadcasting 


Departments Included 
War 

^ 1 Foreign Affairs 

2 Commonwealth Relations 
Home 
Finance 
Legislation 
Labour 

War Transport, Railways 
Posts and Air 

Commerce and Civil Supplies 


f 1 Agricultural Deve- 
lopment and 
1^ 2 Food 


The difference between the prevailing list and the list provided by way 
of illustration may shortly be noted The portfolio i elating to Health, Lands 
and Education has been split into three separate portfolios, one relating to 
health, a second relating to agriculture including food which was formerly 
a separate portfolio and a third relating to education The old portfolio 
of War Transport which covered wai transport and railways is converted into 
one of “Communications” including war transport The old portfolio of_ 
Commerce including (1) Commerce, (2) Industries and (3) Civil Supplies is 
now converted into Commerce and Civil supplies A new portfolio of Indust- 
ries and Civil Supplies has been created The old portfolio of Plannmg and 
Development is not made to include food as it was formerly The portfolio 
of Commonwealth Relations which was a separate one is in the new list 
combined with Foreign Alfairs 

High hopes were raised on all sides from the Viceroy’s broadcast coupled 
with the release of the members of the Working Committee, and from his 
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“ So far as India and Burma OiTices are concerned the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State (I^Iajor Arthur Henderson) n ill be m charge during 
my ouu absence but he ivill be able to rely upon the personal advice of the 
Prune !}ilinister n henever it is required and he will refer important issues to 
hmi. particularly those affecting Burma nhere the Government will not, like 
the Viceroy be in personal touch mth myself ’ 

The Prmie ^Minister IMr Clement Attlee, in making a similar statement 
to the Commons added that the mission nould go to India tonards the end of 
March 

INA Trials 

The INA trials which began n ith those of Col Shah Nawaz Captain 
Sehgal and Lt Dhillon created a great sensation throughout India In fact 
they led to the discovery of the full facts relating to the formation of the 
Indian National Army and there was not a soul in India that was not stirred 
b}*^ and elated with the soul-stimng, heart-rendmg and blood-curdling tales 
which the experiences and exploits of the Army revealed Da}' m da 5 *-out, the 
stones imfolded in the Chambers of the Judge-Advocate s Court were eagerl}' 
read by the literate population of India and listened to with avidity by the 
illiterate The radios, pubhc and private, were much in request for the da 5 '’s 
developments about these trials The services rendered by Bhulabhai Desai 
and his colleagues, were of inestimable value The Law Court and the free- 
dom of expression permitted within its premises led to the elaboration of 
liberal and democratic theories about the rights of a subject nation to wage 
war for its freedom There was widespread agitation that the trials should 
be suspended and the prisoners at the bar hberated At last, if we may anti- 
cipate events, the trial concluded the three were sentenced to transportation 
for hfe and the Commander-in-Chief remitted the pumshment There was 
great jubilation m the coxmtry over their release and in their tour throughout 
the land they were hailed everjTvhere with cries of Jai Mind 

It may be added that the nationwide demonstrations m favour of the 
release of the I N. A men undergoing trouble in the winter of 1945, led to 
shootmg m Calcutta m which 40 people died and over three hundred were 
mjured and hkewise in Bombay there was firmg in which the casuahties were 
23 killed and some L>\o hundred wounded I^Tien Captain Rashid was 
sentenced m the second batch (February 1946) to transportation for hfe and 
the same was commuted by the Commander-in-Chief to 7 3 'ears R. I , there 
were agam nationwide demonstrations mcludmg Muslims on a large scale, 
in which m Calcutta once agam 43 people were kiUed and some four hundred 
were wounded (February 1946) 

Contemporary history carries with it its oisu charms as well as its own 
comphcations And m it Subhas s, lYhat a histori’^ what charms n hat 
comphcations — A stormy hfe from boyhood onwards a strange combmation 
of mysticism and reahty of mtense religious fervour and stern practical sense, 
of deep emotional susceptibility and cold, calculating pragmatism * Durmg 
a whole year s Presidentship of the Indian National Congress from Hanpura 
to Tnpuri he spoke not a word He found himself out of tune -with his en- 
vironment with his acknowledged leader who called him to office mth his 
feUow-members of the ITorking Committee whom he called to office With 
Gandhi Means are Ends With Subhas Ends are Means They v ere two polar 
opposites Gandhi is moved by mstmct Subhas was guided by reason He 
felt that there was a deplorable lack of clanti' m the plan which the i\Iahatnia 
had formulated and that he himself did not have a clear idea of the successive 
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14th he wound up the Conference with a statement declaring the failure 
of his endeavouis and postponing the Conference virtually sine die In 
•doing so he took the responsibility for the failure on himself although he 
had categorically mentioned one name, that of Mr Jinnah, who had not only 
not sent any list but who, when he was shown a part of the list, said that 
“it Avas not acceptable to the Muslim League ” In view of this statement it 
must be considered Avhether Lord Wavell was merely observing courtesy and 
convention m considering himself responsible for the failure of the Conference 
or whether it Avas really so 

When AA'e review the events that have taken place during the fortnight’s 
stay of the leading public men of India on the heights of Simla, it becomes clear 
that the forebodings referred to at the outset Avere not altogether baseless 
There appears to be a close analogy between the Cripps’ Mission and the 
Wavell Plan Cripps came to India in the midst of beating of drums and 
fanfare of trumpets He raised high hopes on his arriA’-al and made extra- 
vagant off-the-record promises to the President of the Congress, to the effect 
that the position of the Viceroy m India m relation to the new Cabinet Avould 
be the same as that of His Majesty the King of England to the British Cabinet 
He later denied having made such an offer or even referred to the AA^ord 
Cabinet, though m his speech m Parliament m October, 1942, he admitted 
that he had used the Avord Cabinet in a loose sense and not m a constitutional 
sense Here, in Simla, Lord Wavell had definitely stated that there was no 
question of the Viceroy’s veto being eliminated but that it would not be 
used unreasonably To that extent the Viceroy Avas frank unlike Sir Stafford 
Cripps The second point of difference is that Avhen Cripps came to Delhi 
and requested Gandhi to have an intervieAV Avith him, Gandhi Avas so badly 
impressed by the proposals Cripps had brought, that he expressed his surprise 
that of all people, Cripps should have made himself a messenger of Britain 
AAuth such proposals in his hands In regard to the Wavell Plan, Gandhi, 
on the contrary, felt satisfied that it was sincere in spirit and was conceived 
Avith a vieAv to constituting itself as a step towards independence He saAv 
the seeds of independence m it and therefore his approach and attitude 
toAvards it Avas just the reverse of Avhat they were toAvards the Cripps’ Plan 
When Cripps came to India, his advice Avas that the Working Committee 
need not be summoned to Delhi But affairs took a different course alto- 
gether On this occasion his advice had been that the Working Committee 
should be summoned and should consider the Wavell Plan At this point 
the contrast betAveen the tAvo ends and a similarity appears The Cripps’ 
Plan failed virtually on the third day of the deliberations of the Working 
Committee Avhich began on the 29th of March, 1942 and more or less con- 
cluded on the 31st But Cripps requested that if Avhat he had heard, viz , 
that the Working Committee Avas rejecting his proposal, Avas true, they 
should not diAuilge the matter to the press and his request Avas complied 
AAuth Here on the third day of the Conference at Simla (29th June, 1945) 
its failure in one sense Avas Avrit large on the deliberations because a joint hst 
could not be furnished Nevertheless, there was the hope that the Viceroy’s 
list Avould be a sane and sensible one, making it possible for a settlement to 
be made, even as the intervention of Col Johnson had raised hopes of success 
during the Cripps’ visit after the first Aveek, for after the first three days of 
the Cripps’ Mission there elapsed an interA’'al of a Aveek before the final 
break doAvn became knoAvn and it is unnecessary to refer in detail to the 
several events that had happened m the interregnum LikeAvise, after the 
first three days of the Simla Conference, there Avas an interval of a fortnight in 
Avhich several CA^ents happened before the final conclusion of the Viceroy 
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that sucicss often comes to tliosc ^^ho dare and act It seldom goes to the 
timid This dictum of Jawaliailal’s tliat occurred in liis Lahore Presidential 
address u as left to be acted upon by Subhas avIio fashioned his oum conduct 
and caicci on the liigh unassailable piinciplcs embodied m it. Subhas did 
dare and did act uith what mcasinc of success, posterity alone must judge 

Conclusion. 

Sl\t^ years ha-ve lolled by since the Congress was founded as a national 
institution It has achle^ ed its pmposc m bringing India under one bannei 
althougli tow’aids the last quinquennium, it lias witnessed thcad umbration 
of an undefined tw'o-nation llicoiy It has w'rung out fiom the foreign rulers 
admission of India’s claims to her Complete Independence It has achieved 
this liigh puipose wuthout advocating violence against the enemy It is true 
that its latest cult ol Non-Violence w^as not the pimciplc that inspiied the 
eaiher patriots In then 7eal for the emancipation of their motherland, they 
left hei shoies to w oik out lier salvation abroad on tlieir own lines Amongst 
the notable chaiactcis that devoted their life to this noble and patriotic task 
w-^eic names of people wdio worked according to their lights, and according to 
the lights of the times for the emancipation of India 

1 Since Vnendia Cliattopadhyya 

2 Shrec Vii Savarkar 

3 Shree S II Pane 

4 Miss Cania 

5 Shree Shy amp Krishna Varma 

6 Since Tarakanatha Das 

7 Shree Sudhindra Bose 

8 Shree Rash Behan Bose 

9 Shree Acharya 

and the last of them who perhaps takes the highest place among them was 
Shiee Subhash Chandra Bose, twice elected as President of the Congress He 
chose his own path and was known to have been with Germany and Japan 
leading an army of Hindustanis against India and ultimately he \vas re- 
ported dead in an aeioplane accident on his way to Tokyo on the 18th of 
August, 1945 y 

The path chosen by the Congress during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury is, however, one of non-violence under the leadership of Gandhi with a 
view to solving the Indian problem on these lines Gandhi saw the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, six times after the outbreak of the war upto the point of his 
ariest on August 9, 1942 in Bombay The Working Committee spent nearly 
thiee years in detention and a streak of light at last began to brighten the path 
of the nation’s march 

Gandhi 

The evolution of Gandhi from the time that he first saw the Viceroy Lord 
Linlithgow in 1939, up to the time when he had prolonged talks with Mr J innah 
in 1944 leveals a senes of transformations which deserve a dispassionate 
stu'dy At fiist he expressed himself as ready to offer unconditional co- 
operation to the British in the War What did it mean ^ Whatever it meant, 
to the Working Committee, — and they w^ere told over a year later that it was 
moral co-operation that he had offered, there was no doubt that he had not 
in mind mateiial aid and participation in war-effort But it meant that 
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obvious fact though their connection as cause and effect cannot always be 
inferred on the principle of post hoc ergo proptei hoc 

When all is said and done, the final apportionment of blame must he at 
the door of the Biitish Government whose accredited representative Loid 
Wavell did not act firmly and fearlessly There was a lurking apprehension 
in his mind that he might be huitmg the susceptibilities of parties when he 
said “ You can all help by refraining from leciiminations ” Recrimina- 
tions are always bad and are different from a just apportionment of blame 
and praise The former follow the latter But it lay m the Viceroy’s powei 
to repair the breach made in the walls of the Conference by the Muslim 
League Instead of that the Viceroy referred to bureaucratic difficulties 
“ No Government,” said he, “ can carry on under the daily prospect of 
change or dissolution I have to secure the stability and the day-to-daj'’ 
efficiency of my Government and it would be impossible to enter upon 
continuous or even frequent political discussions of this kind ” Accordingly 
his proposal “ to take a little time to consider m what way I can best help 
India after the failure of the Conference ” and the one or two months’ 
waiting that he asked for elsewhere, may have to be taken merely as words of 
solace meant to assuage the irritation of the moment that, he feared, might be 
possibly caused m certain quarters by the failure It is not always eas 5 ’- to 
raise a new edifice upon the debris of an old structure, nor can it be done 
quickly It remained to be seen what the Viceroy would_do That did not 
mean that there was a new hope and a new ray of light peeping m from the 
horizon To the Congress it was enough that he had put his finger on the sore 
spot There again was a Congress victory, ^ — the second of the series, the first 
being that the British had to release Congress from prison and negotiate 
with it The second was the discovery that the Congress was not an intransigent 
body A third may yet be discovered that it has the competence to run the 
Government of the country m peace and war alike 

From the 14th of June to the 25th of August it was a hiatus, seemingly 
short, but really long, in the eyes of those who were expecting new develop- 
ments in India The British Elections were declared m the interval and 
Labour came into power on the 10th of July, 1945, a notable defeat being 
that of Mr Amery and his place was taken by Pethick -Lawrence The King’s 
speech on the occasion of the opening of the- new Parliament was dis- 
appointing 

- “In accordance with the promises already made to my Indian 
peoples, my Government will do then utmost to promote m conjunction 
with the leaders of Indian opinion, early realization of full self-govern- 
ment in India ” 

It indicates the priority which was being given to the Indian problem 
Shortly after. Lord Wavell was summoned to England and arrived in 
London on the 25th of August and before his return, fresh elections were 
announced m India both to the Central and the Provincial Legislatures 
Wavell himself returned on the 18th of September and gave his broadcast 
speech immediately, the text of which is given below — 

“ It IS the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene as 
soon as possible a Constitution Making Body, and as a preliminary step 
they have authorised me to undertake, immediately after the elections, 
discussions with representatives of the Legislative Assemblies in the 
Provinces, to ascertain whether the proposals contained in the 1942 
Declaration are acceptable or whether some alternative or modified 
scheme is preferrable ” 
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in the b.ick fioni London jncsnninblj l>v JIi Churelull ivjio ivns blamed for 
the wliolcsalc and sudden change of liont. Churelull must be there undoubt- 
edly but s\as it the ease that lie changed Ins vicsv because he thought that th( 
tunc of ‘adveisitv’ ulueh had piompted the oflei passed off and there uas no 
more thieat of Japanese iinasion of India, or was it bceausc once again as 
after the Poona Ollci Gandhi uas not in the piefuie and the painting uas not 
uoith the eoloius and the biushes uasled upon it ’ There is a sieu that if 
despite the fust impiessions made upon Gandhi by Cripps’ Proposals he had 
eontmued to stay mllcllu and made Jumself a p.irty to the negotiations (uhich 
uovdd ccitamly Imve icccucd his impress in tliat case) the fate of the Cripps’ 
Mission uould have been diffeient What, howcsci, Gandhi uould not do 
then m Delhi in April 1012 he felt called upon to agree to in August 191-2 in 
Bombay But the Biitish took an alarmist and vindictn e vieu of the situa- 
tion and precipitated the airest of Gandhi and his colleagues and embarked 
upon their campaign of ‘leonine a lolencc ’ 

Gandhi — A synthetic mind 

It u ould be cas^ to diseovei contradictions in Gandhi’s day-to-da)' state- 
ments Any constructiyc elTort would reyeal such loop-hofes, drawbacks 
and contiadictions No architect can produce a building ovcrniglit, no 
doctor can cure a patient, no lawyer can win a case, no person can reclaim 
a sinner, no professor can enlighten a student oycr-night Synthetic minds 
produce results by fractions uluch must be combined and correlated into a 
coiporate and co-ordinate whole It is thus that Gandhi’s porfe look detached, 
unconnected and cyen contradictory Tliey must be pieced together, the 
angularities must be rounded off, the surfaces iilaned correct and then the 
cementing material svould create a perfect structure and a perfect style On 
his part, Gandhi spoke fiankl}’- and did not mince matters on cyen one occa- 
sion 

At the very outset, Gandhi declared that the Bombay Resolution was 
innoeuous and he was not going to wuthdraw it Then he stood b}’' ‘Quit 
India’ as he understood it and explained its meaning once again On the 
question of Civil Disobedience while opining that his authority ceased as 
Geneiahssimo, he asked people to carrj'^ on normal Congress work including 
monthly hoisting of flag and if that was prevented, they could only brave the 
prohibition That meant Individual Civil Disobedience for which people 
had always the right When asked what his contribution to the war effort 
wmuld be if his political demands were countenanced and conceded, he frankly 
replied that he would not obstruct it m any w^ay When further questioned 
what India’s contributions w'ould be in the war effort by the Daily WoiKei 
(London) representative, he emphasised the moral strength wdiich wmuld 
accrue to the cause of the Allies as against the Axis pow^ers by India being 
more free and thus by the allied ideals of Democracy being implemented and 
proved in the case of a gieat Asiatic Country long held under subjection 
When the Parliamentary debate in July 1944 proved the stage management 
behind it and the stress England laid on economic progress as against politi- 
cal, he came out with a repetition of his declaration that his ‘Quit India’ 
slogan was not a hasty slogan but a w^ell-balanced demand by the people of 
India Indeed he had shown this fiankness and out-spoken spirit even in the 
correspondence with the Viceroy when it was the certaint}’’ of his death 
that induced Government to publish the charges against him for at the time 
life was lingering in his body in its last stages When he w^as not allow'^ed to 
correspond wnth people whom he chose to w'rite to, he gave up all external 
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patience on the part of all concerned We must first hold elections so that 
the Avill of the Indian electorate may be known It is not possible to under- 
take any major alteration of the franchise system This would delay matters 
for at least two years But we are doing our best to revise the existing 
electoral rolls efficientlj'- After the elections, I propose to hold discussions 
with representatives of those elected and of the Indian States to determine 
the form which the Constitution-Making Body should take, its powers and 
procedure 

“The draft Declaiation of 1942 proposed a method of setting up a 
Constitution-Making Body, but His Majesty’s Government recognised that, 
in view of the great issues involved and the delicacy of the mmoiity problems, 
consultation with the people’s representatives is necessary before the form 
of the Constitution-Making Body is finally determined 

“The above procedme seems to His Majesty’s Government andjnyself the 
best way open to us to give India the opportunity of deciding her destiny 
We are well aware of the difficulties to be overcome, but are determined 
to overcome them I can certainly assure you that the Government and 
all sections of the British people are anxious to help India which has given 
us so much help m winning this war I for my part will do my best in the 
service of the people of India to help them to arrive at their goal, and I 
firmly believe that it can be done 

“It IS now for Indians to show that they have the wisdom, faith and 
courage to detexmine in what way they can best reconcile their differences 
and how their country can be governed by Indians for Indians ” 

The Prime Minister, Mr Clement Attlee, announced m a broadcast on 
September 19 that the British Government was giving immediate considera- 
tion to the contents of a Treaty with the Indian Constitution-Making Body as 
envisaged in the declaration of policy towards India of 1942 which “stands 
in all its fullness and purpose ” 

“ It can be said here,” said ]\Ir Attlee, “ that in that Treaty we shall 
not seek to provide for anything incompatible with the interests of India ” 

The following is the full text of Prime Minister Attlee’s broadcast 

“ The King’s speech at the opening of the new Parliament contained 
this passage ‘ In accordance Avith the promises already made to my 
Indian peoples, my Government will do their utmost to promote in 
conjunction with leaders of Indian opinion early realization of full 
Self-Government in India ’ 

“ Immediately after assuming Office, the Government turned its 
attention to Indian affairs and invited the Viceioy to come home m order 
to review with him the whole situation, economic and political These 
discussions have now concluded and the Viceroy has leturned to India 
and has made an announcement of policy 

You ■will remember that in 1942 the Coalition Government made a 
draft declaration for discussion with Indian leaders, commonly known 


as the Cripps’ Offer , 

“ It was proposed that immediately upon cessation ot 
steps should be taken to set up in India an elected took 

task of framing a new Constitution foi India Sir Stafford ^ 

that offer to iSdia, but it was unfortunately not 
Indian political parties , the Government is, however, acting 

^”®^.'5he firs/step necessary is to get as soon as 

representation of the Indian peoples as possible^ War has in India, as in 
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“Yon mnst 'sisnah/o a Criih.il (Joi crniiK nl MilhoiU Ihc British 
Ainn (hindln said “If it liolds to^fctlu i i\ifhoul tlial Viiin tins a\ ill 
be tlu ncii older That is a poal north norknif.'' foi It is not an un- 
oaithh j^o d It is jiiartioablc ' “Yon see (bindln bofr.in, “the centre 
of ponci IS non in Nen Delhi or Cakutla or Bombas in the hi" cities 
I nonld ha^ e it distributed ainoiiftst the 700 000 \ illa^i s of India Tliat 
mil mean tlieic is no ponei In other nords I n.mf the sesen l.acs 
dollais nos\ invested m the Impel lal Bank of Enjrland, nithdrann 
and distributed amon"sl the 7 laes Milages Tlien each silhige ssill 
has e its one dollai The 7 laes in Delhi could lx swept .anas bs a bomb 
Iroin Jap plane but in the Mllafris nobods could dcprise them of their 
assets Thcic Asill then be solunt.ns co-opcration lictssccn 700 000 
units,— a ohmt.ars eo-opcration, not eo-opciation induced bs Na/i methods 
Voluntaiv co-operation ssill produce leal freedom and a ness order s.astls 
superior to the ness order of Sosiel Russia home sas there is ruthless- 
ness m Russia but th.at it is exercised for the lowest and the poorest and 
foi that reason is good For me it has s ers little good in it Some das' 
this luthlossncss ssill cicatc an anarchs ssorsc th.in ssc base escr seen 
I am sure ssc ssill escape that anarchs here 

Fmalls sshen the San Francisco Conference ssas m session, Gandhi gas'c 
one of his marscllous and inspiring statements in ssliich he cmphasi7cd how 
complete freedom of the country (Indi.i) fiom foreign control is an indis- 
pensable pi chniinais to ss orld pc.icc On the 17th April 1045 he issued his 
statement in Bombas on the task that ssas facing the diplomats of the ss'orld 
at San Fancisco Conference 

“An indispensable prehminar} to peace is the complete freedom of India 
from all foreign control not merely because it is .i classic example of imperia- 
list domination but because it is a big ancient and cultured country ssliich 
has fought for its freedom since 1920,dehberatels bs Truth and Non-Violence 
as its only ss capon ” Gandhi said “ India’s ss capon of Non-Violence has 
met ss ith considerable success in her struggle for freedom, and her nationalism 
spells internationalism, as ssas demonstrated b} the August Resolution of the 
A I C C ss herein an independent India offered to join m a ss orld federation 
and to co-operate m the solution of international problems ” 

Gandhi continued “Though I knoss- that silence is better than the spoken 
or ssritten ssord, there are ss ell-defined limitations to tlie application of the 
maxim The San Francisco Conference is announced to meet shortly I 
do not knoss its agenda Probably no outsider knosss it Vliates-er it mas* 
be, the conference ssnll has e much to do ss itli the ss orld-to-be after the so- 
called end of the ssar 

“I scry much fear that behind the structure of ssorld security souglit to 
be raised lurk mistrust and fear sshich breed ssar Therefore as a hfe-long 
behes*ei in peace as against ss ar, it seems ss ell for me to i ecord my cons'ictions 
m the matter 

“I reiterate my consuction tliat there ssill be no peace for the Allies or the 
ss orld unless they shed their belief in the efficacy of ss ar and its accompanying 
terrible deception and fraud and are determined to hammer on real peace 
based on freedom and equality of all races and nations Exploitation and 
domination of one nation os'-er another can has'e no place in a ss orld stris'ing 
to put an end to all ssars In such a ssorld only, the militarily ss eaker nations 
ssull be free from the fear of intimidation or exploitation 

“(1) An indispensable prelimmar}’’ to peace is the complete freedom of 
India from all foreign control, not merely because it is a classic example of 
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that there was widespread discontent all over the country in regard to the 
preparation of such rolls The Viceroy’s statement virtually was a repetition 
of the Cripps’ Offer of 1942, in all its scope and purpose as stated by Attlee, 
the Premier, in his almost simultaneous broadcast But there were certain 
points of difference WTiile m regard to the Cripps’ scheme, as soon as the 
war should be over. Provincial Mmistries should be functioning and the 
Central Executive would be reconstructed, in the present (September) 
declaration, no such provision existed and there was to be a full six months’ 
interval between the time of the September announcement of the British 
policy and the time of the reconstruction of Governments m various provinces 
The September statement gave the choice to the popular assemblies to decide 
as between the Cripps’ scheme as formulated m 1942 and any modified version 
thereof according to the pohcy provided therein In view of the complexity 
of the problem and interests of Mmoriteis, an innovation was introduced 
whereby consultations must be held with the representatives of the newly 
elected assemblies in regard to the question as to whether the Cripps’ Plan 
was agreeable to the country, or not or whether an alternative scheme should 
be devised The consultation was to extend even further for it was meant 
to cover the subject of the form of the Constituent Assembly and its powers 
and procedure Whether this additional hurdle that was introduced, was 
meant to be operated as an obstacle or whether it would be a help to recon- 
struct the character of the Constituent Assembly, was yet to be seen In 
the Cripps’ Scheme, there was no such hurdle obstructing the march of the 
people in the formation of the Constituent Assembly But here there was 
an additional stage interposed 

In regard to xhe representation of the States on the Constituent Assembly, 
there was an innovation The announcement stated that discussions would 
also be undertaken with “ representatives of the Indian States ” with a 
view to ascertaining in what way they could best take their part in the 
Constitution-Making Body Whether these representatives were only of the 
Princes or of the people of the States as a whole and if so how the representa- 
tives of the States Peoples were to be elected, — whether through the Legisla- 
tures or whether through the All India States People’s Conference, was 
not clear 

Again it was stated that as soon as the results of the Provincial Elections 
were published, steps would be taken to brmg into being an Executive Council 
at the Centre which would have the support of the mam Indian parties 

The scheme adumbrated in the declaration did not comprise the right 
to any province to secede but from Attlee’s statement it was clear that Cripps’ 
Offer if accepted was to be a whole and indivisible one There was not left 
much doubt in the public mind after the September statement of Wavell 
that the Simla Affair was an improvisation to get through the British elections 
and when the elections were over, the Sunla Conference was allowed to be 
torpedoed Nor was there any doubt in regard to the view that the Septem- 
ber Offer was merely a rouse to gain six months’ time as the Provincial 
Elections would not conclude till the end of March 1946, and the Englishman 
with his characteristic stolidity would be qmte satisfied with the six months’ 
adjournment of the solution of the intricate problem Sufficient unto the 
day IS the gain or good thereof 

These statements were duly considered by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in September 1945 at its Bombay Session — ^the venue was again taken 
to Bombay for obvious reasons of appropriateness and the proposals were 
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he at tlie mercy of tlie Allied Nations Free India demndcd the liberation 
of these Asi.itic countries Free India undoubtedly stands for a Federation 
of Nations of a hona fide character She stands for the progress of science 
winch saves lives, not destroys them, which acrnovcs want and W'oe and does 
not piomoto unemployment, which fosters the spirit of co-opcration and does 
not kindle the feeling of competition, which brings countries nearer together 
and docs not drive nations laithcr apart Free India asks m all humility 
and in all earnestness what the world stands to gam by uniting together 
the bodies and rending asunder the souls 

It was said of Ilannabal and it was said of Napolcan that they defeated 
themselves by forcing their enemies to learn from them It may be that 
the same will be said of the Congicss The Congress has taught the British 
in full the science and art of Satyagraluc warfare The soldiers and the offi- 
cers enlisted m the past and pledged to serv'c in the future arc well known to 
the enemy At first Loid Irwin was puz'/lcd and perplexed by the feats 
of daring and dash exhibited by the Congress in the Salt Satyagraha 
Towards the middle, he introduced the Lathi charge, later insults and injuries 
to w'omen Lord Wilhngdon began where Lord Irw’in had ended Lord 
Linlithgow went one better and prevented the niov'^emcnt of August 
1942, by arresting before hand all those who were likely to be concerned with 
the proposed but distant fight It was a blitzkrieg, a Pearl-IIarbour stroke 
which nearly paralysed the Satyagraha forces and released those of Duragraha 
or violence That was just what Britain wanted She was not equal to 
a fight on the plane of Non-Violence She would therefore fain reduce all 
combat to the plane of violence w hen she is invincible It is the Congress really 
that taught the British War Lorps how to ov’^erpower and paralyse the Satya- 
giaha of warfare The fact, how ever, remains that the Congress neveitheless 
had put forth its best efforts to save India from alien rule when it passed 
the Resolution of August 1942, but it was not allowed to work it out 

Who says the Congress has failed ’ Has any gardener put m manure 
to a plant and looked at its branches next morning to see whether it has put 
forth flower and fruit‘d Hath it not been said that the blood of the martyrs . 
is the seed of the Church ’ But has the Church grown overnight ’ Have 
Mahadev Desai, Pandit Ranjit, Satyamurti given up their lives m vam ’ 
Have the thousand men that became food for cannon shed their blood m 
vain Who dreamt that the Kasturba Memorial could get Rs 1,25,00 000, 
nearly double the 75 lacs asked for ’ If you asked the graduates of the 
Universities to write out a half-sheet of matter regarding this type of Indian 
womanhood, the feat would be difficult of preformance The name of such 
a Sail IS written in golden letters all over the face of India No movement 
has produced results during its currency The seed must undergo the throes 
of the new birth and germinate, then the plant grows and bears flow^er and 
fruit The first fruits of a graft are plucked out We plucked out Provin- 
cial Autonomy and we shall reap the harvest of genuine Swaraj ere long 
A sinking ship sucks in all surrounding watery, structures, life boats 
and persons We had escaped from the sinking Empire Boat For the time 
being we were being sucked in but it was for us to fight the sinking boat as 
we did the floating ship We emerged unscathed from that stage to enjoy 
freedom, even as the Empire emerged into the Commonwealth 

Success does not always come to the brave much less to the just and 
even if it came, it would come not readily Hid the British who claim their 
cause to be just and themselves to be brave dream of their landing at Celarino 
and m Normandy and the South of France, when 2| lacs of their army 
escaped m their pyjamas at Dunkirk ^ Did they behev'^e their reoccupation 
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Government Interpietations of the definition of Residence varied 
from District to District The A I C C was aware of all these and 
many more disabilities Yet the A I C C had but one object in viev in 
contesting the Elections— namely to demonstrate the will of the people 
and clinch the issue of the immediate transfer of power Accordmgl} 
an Assembly Elections Sub-Committee was constituted to oiganize the 
Elections The Committee consisted of 

1 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

2 Sardai Vallabhbhai Patel 

3 Dr Rajendra Prasad 

4 Pandit Gobinda Ballabh Pant 

5 Mr Asaf Ah 

6 Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 

7 Shree Shankararao Deo 

Soon an Election Manifesto"" was drawn up for the Centie and 
the Provinces 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, made the following 
Statement on India in the House of Lords on December4, 1945 “The 
statement made by the Viceroy after his return to India contemplates steps 
which His Majesty’s Government piopose should be taken to promote earl} 
realisation of full Self-Government m India 

“ The full significance of these proposals does not seem to have been 
propeil}’- appieciated in India 

, “ Since it IS the firm conviction of His Majesty’s Government that it is by, 

and in consultation with, directly elected representatives of the Indian peo- 
ple that decisions as to the future Government of British India should be 
taken, it was a necessary prehmmaiy that elections should be held to the 
Provincial Legislatures and the Central Assembly m India 

*‘It was announced that after the elections in India, preparatory discussions 
would be held with the elected representatives of British India and with the 
Indian States in order to secure the widest measure of agreement as to the 
method of fiammg the constitution ” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence added “ Unjustified suggestions have 
gamed wide currency in India that these discussions would be a fruitful 
source of delay I desire to make it plain that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regard the setting up of a constitution-making body by -which Indians 
will decide their own future, and also other proposals embodied m the an- 
nouncement as a matter of the greatest urgency 

“This misunderstanding has led His Majesty’s Government to consider 
whether ojiportumties of personal contact between this country and India 
which have been gieatly inteirupted during recent years cannot now be 
increased 

“They regard it as a matter of impoitance that members of our own 
Parliament should have an opportunity to meet leading political Indian 
personalities to learn their o%vn views at fiist hand ^ 

They would also be able to convey in person the general wnsh and desire 
of the people of this countiy that India should speedily attain her full and 
rightful position as an Indepenednt Partner State m the British Common- 
wealth and the desire of Parliament to do everything within our power to 
promote speedy attainment of that objective 

♦For manifesto see Appendix I 
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solidation and every stone that he lifts eveij'^ pillar that he erects everv 
arch that he builds, is a step in advance in completing the edifice of freedom 
to which he has dedicated his life But judged even on the material plane 
the cause of Indian freedom has sought and found votaries in all parts of the 
world old and new, Eastern and Western, and today the philosophers of Euro- 
pe and America, then statesmen and scholars, their captains of Industry and 
their servants of Art and culture have testified to the urgency of declaring 
Indian freedom as the withlioldmg of it any longer will be a certain factor m 
precipitating another world war To secure the goodwill of the world is 
half the battle won And this the Congress has achieved by allowing itself 
to be shut up m prisons instead of remaining outside and bemoaning their 
fate or remaining helpless spectators of the excesses and enorniities taking 
place before their eyes m the name of Law and Order or of War Effort and 
Peace Endeavour The Congress has fought irrespective of happiness and 
misery, profit and loss, success and failure and may well feel content that 
that way, no sm accrues The Congress has the satisfaction that in striving 
for Swaraj it has kept its hands unsullied and its methods and means above 
board A Swaraj so built need not labour under apprehensions of being 
unstable or unscrupulous It may well serve as example not only to poste- 
rity m India but to the whole of Asia rvhich was enslaved after the Second 
World War and to the occupied countries of Em ope which were doubtless 
liberated but not emancipated That India’s freedom should be the prelude 
to and symbol of world’s emancijration from the grip of untruth and vio- 
lence, from the storm of confusion and carnage, and from the taint of selfish- 
ness and greed, has been the one ambition of Congress under Gandhi’s lead 
and it IS no small solace and satisfaction both to the leader and the institu- 
tion that in striving for this long cherished and dearly beloved object, the}'' 
have not altogether failed of then purpose Verily means are more than 
ends, if they are not the ends themselves 
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“The objective of all is the same — the freedom and welfare of India I 
do not believe an agieed solution between the parties is impossible , I do not 
believe it would even be very difficult, given goodwill, commonsense and 
patience on all sides And yet we stand on the edge of a tragedy For it will 
be a grim tragedy foi India and for the world, if an atmosphere of racial and 
communal hatred is allowed to prejudice the discussions which are to take 
place next year, and if violence lesults from that atmosphere 

‘ ‘ I can assure you that His Majesty’s Government, and I as their agent, wilj 
do our best to secure agreement, to help India to form a Constitution, and 
to secure the suppoit of the principal parties in the Central Government so 
as to enable them to bear a full share of responsibility for administering the 
country during the interval before the change of constitution can be made. 
His Majesty’s Government has recently said so clearly, has emphasized the 
urgency it attaches to a solution, and means what it says But I must have 
help and co-operation in securing a satisfactory solution and no solution will 
be satisfactor}’- vhich Avill result m chaos and bloodshed, interference witlj 
tiade and industry, and perhaps famine and general misery 

“ I am an old soldier I perhaps know better than any of you the horrors 
and wastefulness of bloodshed and strife, paiticularly civil strife We have to 
avoid this, we can avoid it We have to agree between ourselves, we cap 
agree, if we are really determined to do so Hindus and Muslims have got tp 
live together in this great land, they surely can arrange the terms on which 
they will do so . ^ 

‘‘The Indian States, which include so large a part of India and its peoples 
have to be accommodated within the Indian Union, if that is to prosper, they 
represent a very important element in the life of India, and often a very pro- 
gressive one Finally, there is the British Government and the British peo- 
ple 

“I repeat tliat it is our earnest wish and endeavour to give India free- 
dom, but we cannot and will not abandon our responsibilities without 
bringing about some leasonable settlement 

“ I do appeal most solemnly and earnestly at this critical moment of 
Indian history for goodwill on the part of all leaders We are going through 
a very difficult and testing time, and it will need coolness and wisdom if we 
are to avoid calamity In so far as I can help by personal contact, I am al- 
ways prepared to do so 

“ The welfare of the people, the greatness and prosperity of a nation de- 
pend on the efficiency and devotion of its Services — ^the Civil Service, the 
Police, the Armed Forces — who must be servants of thejGovernment, not of a 
political party There could be no greater disservice to the future of India 
than to endeavour to undermine the confidence of the Services or to draw 
them into the political arena I can assure the Services, as His Majesty’s 
Government has just done, that they will receive all support in the proper 
fulfilment of their duty ” 

There was an ominous look about the statement One wondered whe- 
ther the whole emphasis was not really upon the one sentence embodying a 
tlireat round which the whole web of the pronouncement had been woven 
In reiterating the firm conviction of His Majesty’s Government it was 
said once again that “it is by and m consultation with directly elected re,- 
presentatives of the Indian people that decision as to the future governance 
of British India should be taken ” One wonders whether the emphasis on 
British India means the exclusion of the Indian States Secondly, are not 
the words in consultation with superfluous if Constituent Assembly is 
understood in the aceepted sense of the term as the one body that must 
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not expect to get an absolute majority of scats, it v,as understood that they 
would act together and that if a ministry was to be formed at all, it would 
be a coalition mimstiy ” (p 50) This is a seiious misrepresentation of what 
actually happened The fact i^as that Mr Khahk-ul-Zaman of Lucknow 
an important dignitai}'^ m the League and Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee of U P Mho Mas in chaigc of the elections of the League candida- 
tes and the corresponding functionaries of the Congress m U P , worked m 
unison with the Congress in the selection of candidates for the Provincial 
Legislative Elections m 1937 The Congress apparently chose to Mork m 
concert Math the League, because the other Muslim organisation interested m 
running the elections Mas the party of Talukdars under the leadership of the 
NaM^ab of Cliliattaii And the intimacy of consultations and counsels Ment 
so far as no League candidate M’as being run against Mr Rafi Ahmed KidM'ai, 
when he being unsuccessful m the general elections, contested a bye- 
election and Mas leturned unopposed All this led some people to believe — 
not Mathout a show of appropriateness that there Mould be a kind of coalition 
ministry At least Khalik-ul-Zaman’s accession to it Mas taken for granted 
The Congress came in a clear majority At the last moment, the zonal mem- 
ber of the Congress Parliamentary Board — ^Maulana Abdul ICalam Azad con- 
sulted the President of the Parhamentarj’^ Board, Sardar Vallabhbhai J 
Patel and obtained his assent to Khalik-ul-Zaman’s being taken into the Minis- 
try But tM’O difficulties arose at this stage The latter m anted NaM'ab 
Ismail as M^ell to be taken There Mas room only for one, there being al- 
ready tM o Muslim Jlinisters — ^l\Ir Rafi Kidwai and Hafiz Rahman The se- 
cond difficulty Mas that there M'as appreciable and M'eighty opposition an 
U P, Congress circles to the coalition when the Congress had a clear majority 
Nor could, It was contended, any blame attach to such an opposition in the 
absence of a definite promise or pact betM'een the League and the Congress 
at the time they chose to co-operate in the elections In any case, the co- 
operation of two such diametrically opposite parties as the League and the 
Congress in a particular province, would naturally have led to certain pre- 
sumptions of the spirit that had animated, it being carried even after the 
elections, and report had it that the failure thus to continue the co-operation 
resulted in such embitterment that it laid the foundation of a firm demand for ' 
Pakistan w^hich evoked no zeal m Bengal or the Punjab but w'as sponsored 
by the leaders in U P 

Out of the 228 seats in the Provincial Assembly, 64 (28 per cent) were 
reserved for Muslims whose percentage of population was 16, chosen by sepa- 
rate electorates In 1937, 26 of these seats were won by the League (one 
being uncontested), 28 by the Independent Muslims, 9 by National Agricul- 
tural Party and only one by a Congress Muslim 

The teims communicated by Maulana Azad to the Provincial League 
Leader m 1937 were as follows 

“1 The Muslim League group in the U P Legislatme shall cease to 
function as a separate group 

2 The existing members of the Muslim League Party m the U P 
Assembly shall become part of the Congress Party and will fully share with 
other members of the Party their privileges and obligations as members 
of the Congress Party They will be similarly empow^ered to participate 
in the deliberations of the Party in an equal measure wath other members 
and the decisions of the Congress Party as regards work in the Legislatures 
and general behaviour of its members shall be binding upon them All 
matters shall be decided by a majority vote of the Party, each member hav* 
mg one vote 
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takes us back to the days of the East India Company with its dual govern- 
ment On the top of all this came the threat that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot permit any attempt to be made to break the loyalty of the admmis- 
tiative services or of the Indian Army and that they will give full support 
to the Government of India in securing their protection m the performance 
of their duty One wondered whether this was not a bill of indemnity m 
advance to the olEcials rvhich authorised them to act as they pleased 
During the course of the debate there was but one ray of light 

jMajor Wj'^att’s caveat about Dominion Status came none too soon, for 
he wanted it to be made clear that the ultimate wish of the Indian people 
should prevail finally and that there would not be any further mention of 
Dominion Status m connection with India ” 

Things began to move fast and it is necessary to disturb the chronological 
sequences of events and anticipate, for maintaining the continuity of 
developments, the storj’- of the visit of the Parliamentary Delegation to India 
(ostensibly called a goodwill mission, but really a fact-finding rather a fault- 
finding mission), which was quickl}'^ followed by an announcement m Parlia- 
ment by the Secretary of State and the Premier of the proposed Indian poliej’- 
vhich runs as follows — 

Lord Pethick Lawrence said “The House will recall that on 19th 
September, 1945, on his return to India after discussions with the British 
Government, tlie Viceroy made a statement of policy in the course of which he 
outlined the positive steps to be taken immediately after the Central and 
Provincial elections to promote, in conjunction with leaders of Indian opi- 
nion, early realisation of full self-Government in India 

“ Those steps include first, preparatory discussions with elected repre- 
sentatives of British India and with Indian States in order to secure the widest 
measure of agreement as to the method of framing a constitution 

“ Second, the setting up of a Constitution-Making Body and third, the 
bringing into being of an Execuitve Council having the support of the mam 
Indian parties 

“ Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last year and m some of 
the Provinces they aie also over and responsible Governments are in the 
piocess of formation 

" In other Provinces, polling dates are spread over the next few weeks 
With the approach of the end of the electoral campaign, the British Govern- 
ment have been considering the most fruitful method of giving effect to the 
programme to which I have referred 

“ In view of the paramount importance not only to India and to the British 
Commonwealth but to the peace of the world of a successful outcome of dis- 
cussions with leaders of Indian opinion, the British Government have decided, 
with the approval of His Majesty the King, to send out to India a special 
mission of Cabinet Ministers, consisting of the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Pethick-Lawrence), the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Stafford 
Cripps) and the First Lord of Admiralty (Mr A V Alexander), to act m asso- 
ciation with the Viceroy in this matter 

‘ ‘ This decision has the full concurrence of Lord Wavell 
“I feel sure that the House will give its support and goodwill to the Mini- 
sters and the Viceroy in carrying out a task in which the future of 400,000,000 
people and crucial issues both for India and the world will be at stake 

“ During the absence of these Ministers, the Prime Minister will himself 
^issume responsibility for Admiralty business and the Lord President 
(Mr Herbert Morrison) will be m charge of the Board of Trade 
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Board If the running of the elections and the diafting of the election mani- 
festo by the Working Committee would not be, as it was not, objected to, 
it was difScuIt to see why the supervision of the work of the ministries so 
constituted m an advisory capacity could be resented For one thing the 
ministers were all new to then tasks and would be none the worse for a gene- 
ral guidance from a body of elders A second point rvas that the Provinces 
were not separate States as in U S A before the Revolution or in Australia 
before the Federation They had been members of a unitary Government 
and had problems common to them m relation to the uplift of the peasantry, 
the reorganisation of education, the redress of agrarian grievances, the insti- 
tution of prohibition, the relief of rural indebtedness, the organization of 
co-operation, the resuscitation of home crafts and village industries, the 
expansion of irrigation, the construction of village roads, the uprooting 
of bribery, the injection of the virus of personal rule into an administration 
notoriously “mechanical”, wooden, iron and anti-deluvian, the promotion of 
public health Nor could it be said that the Pailiamentary Board or the 
Working Committee had interfered on a single occasion with the trends of 
legislation or administration in any province If they spmred on the Pro- 
vincial Government to a quick tempo in regard to social reform measures 
such as prohibition that would hardl}'^ be indicated as interference Only in 
legard to Federation and Complete Independence did they ever urge on their 
Provincial Ministers the passing of a common resolution The outbreak 
of the war necessitated several representations of a uniform eharacter. 
by the several provincial governments If the Working Committee took a 
hand m advising disciplinary measure on a minister or a ministry in connec- 
tion with certain acts, the pioceduie adopted and the part taken were ur- 
gently demanded in the interest of the purity and the integrity of Provincial 
administration Perhaps the best flattery that could have been showered 
upon the methods adopted by the Congress was their imitation by the v oist 
critic, namely the Muslim League 

Professor Coupland’s sarcastic reference to the Congress creed — ‘one 
party nationalism’ (p 105 Vol II) is singularly in bad taste and m bad spirit. 
Every organization has and must have its creed The only question is whe- 
ther it is inclusive or exclusive The South Indian Liberal Federation ex- 
cluded the Brahmins from its rolls and was exclusively non-Biahman in 
character and composition It was only after it had flourished as such from 
1917 to 1926 and had formed two triennial ministries (from 1921 to 1926) 
that Lord Goschen, the Governor of Madias insisted on its being made in- 
clusive, not exclusive and so was its creed altered The Congress has never 
excluded a single person — Indian or European from its membership The 
Muslim Iicague, the Sikli Khalsa, the Hindu Slahasabha are exclusive 
organizations But exclusive or inclusive, these bodies have all till lately 
acclaimed themselves as factors of composite nationalism If, therefore, the 
Congress which m addition, is an all-mclusive body demanding of its mem- 
bers only adherence to the jrledge of winning Sv araj from the foreigners by 
peaceful and legitimate means, one fails to see what it is that the learned pro- 
fessor objects If Congressmen talked individually of a parallel Govern- 
ment, it was because the Vieeroy’s assurances regarding Provincial Auotnomy 
had not been given and Congress had no alternative but to build up its own 
institutions m the domain of arbitration as agamst courts, home-crafts as 
against industries, 'vullage and town Panchayats as against Local Bodies, 
National schools and Basic Education as agamst the regimented institutions of 
Government, Swadeshi as agamst Vxdeshi Was this v long ^ Did it deserve 
jeering ’ And where after the Provincial Ministers had begun to function. 
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stages of the campaign which would, bring India to her cherished goal of Fiee- 
dom That was not merely Subhas’s complaint It is a general complaint 
against Gandhi Indeed whenever Gandhi was asked m 1922 about Mass 
Civil Disobedience, he said he himself did not know His is rather the trend 
of the motor driver driving his car m a fog where he is able to see only 10 
yards ahead and then another ten, and then another ten until he reaches his 
goal He carries with him no road map to mark curves and culverts, bends 
and bridges, railroads and level-crossings Yet he drives right enough be- 
cause his direction is right and he knows his direction intuitively. 

‘ When Subhas gave up his career as a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and attached himself to the standard of Deshbandhu Das, he knew his leader, 
he chose his flag, and he began his campaign, though he little knew that the 
young cadet of the college or the G O C of the Calcutta Congress in 1928 
would blossom into the C in C of the I. N A It was a life of service and 
suffering that he chalked out for himself, but it was m accordance with the 
views and convictions of Deshabandhu who again differed with Gandhi on the 
mam points of Gandhi’s programme When therefore Gandhi chose young 
Subhas for Haiipura it was not as if he did not know his nominee He had 
known him well enough m 1929 at Lahore when Subhas staged a walk-out 
and formed a new party — the Congress Democratic Party Equally pro- 
nounced was Subhas m his verdict from Vienna jointly with Vitthalbhai on 
Gandhi’s withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement m 1934, when he 
opined that the latest action of Gandhi in suspending Civil Disobedience 
IS a confession of failure ‘We are clearly of the opinion that Gandhi as a 
political leader has failed The time has therefore come for ladical re- 
organisation of the Congress on new principles, as it is unfair to expect 
Gandhi to work the programme not consistent with his hfe-long principles 
If the Congress as a whole can undergo this transformation it will be the 
best course Failing that a new party will have to be found within the Con- 
gress composed of radical elements ” It was this new party so clearly fore- 
shadowed that was formed at Ramgarh — some seven years later The 
wonder was that m the interval Subhas himself m spite of these assei- 
tions. on his part was accepted as the President of the Haripura session 
and he got through his year’s term without a hitch, without a demur, with 
a word All the trouble lay m store for him for the next year 

Why did Gandhi resent a second term to Subhas That even after his 
election Gandhi was not reconciled to it was a fact about which no unnecessaiy 
secrecy was maintained Subhas must have valued his second term only to 
reorganise the Congress" on lines adumbiated by him from Vienna That 
alone, if nothing else, would be ground enough foi Gandhi to resist such an 
endeavour Whether Gandhiji had any further grounds to justify his atti- 
tude, he alone must be able one day to say Till then public judgment must 
remain suspended 

All these events were but the preparation for Subhas’s great ministr}^ 
which covered a period of four and half yeais — from 26th January 1941 to 
15th August 1945 This was an eia of miracles It is easy to shower high 
encomiums on Subhas after he had proved his heroism and after the hero had 
become a martyr Few people that had only a cursory oi distant acquain- 
tance with him could have had an inkling of the real mettle displayed by this 
marvel of a character It is none of oui business to probe into the oiigin. 
the deeper depths or the progress and vicissitudes of the Indian National 
Army Suffice it for the contemporary woild to know that here vas a man 
every inch a ‘man’ that did not shine by leflected light, that had his own inner 
radiance that could dare and act, foi he knew the truth of the great dictum 
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But tlien there ivas a difficult}’- While on the one side salt and opium were 
central, drink was a provincial subject,, on the other military is a central 
Unless therefore, the Congress ministries had control of the central and pro- 
vincial equally such a reform may not be possible of achievement Likev ise 
Gandhi had advocated the reduction of Land Revenue to a half and the 
retrenchment of civil salaries to a lialf These t-\vo -would in the ]\Iadras 
presidency set off each other But while the former, a pro\’incial subject 
would lose revenue, the latter mainly a central or /and “prohibited” subject 
which woidd compensate tlie loss is one beyond the jurisdiction of the pio- 
vincial ministries This lengthy example has been cited to show’ how the 
pro-vmcial ministries. Congress or non-Congress w’eie embarrassed, how’ the 
power transferred w as tiuncated and how their w’ork had to be view ed w ith 
sj’mpath}’- It must be admitted to be fair to the bmeaucracy that they had 
nothing but praise for the Congress and non-Congress Governments w’oiking 
under these difficulties But popular expectation rose high They w’ere the 
legitimate expectations among the peasantry of reduction of taxation, amongst 
labour circles for ameliorative changes, among the indebted for relief of rural 
and urban indebtedness There were the ICisan organizations — partly undci 
the influence of the Communists wdio pitehed their demands too high and 
incited alike the labour and peasantry to go on strikes of a quasi-pohtical 
character In addition, the Congress Ministries had to faee communal dis- 
turbances and Khaksar inroads Were they to invoke the aid of the repres- 
sive laws, a few’ of which still survived such as the Indian Press Emergenev 
Pow’crs Act of Bombay, the Criminal Law’ Ammendment Act and above all 
Section 144 of Criminal Procedure Code ’ The Press Act was used m Bombay, 
the Criminal Law Amnedment Act in Madras against the Anti-Hindi agita- 
tors and the third almost generally everjw^here In Madras there was a 
prosecution under Section 124-A of IVIr Bathwala which ended m a convie- 
tion that w as upheld by the High Court and soon after the accused w as set at 
liberty without serving his term Gandhi himself came dow-n upon the Law - 
breakers like a wolf on tlic fold “It has been suggested,” wTOte he, in the 
columns of the Hai ijan so early as in October 1937, “that Congress minis- 
tries, pledged to Non- Violence, cannot resort to legal processes involving 
punishment Such arc not my view’s of Non-Violence accepted by Congress 
They cannot ignore incitement to violence and manifestly violent speeches ’ 
Nor was the task of Congress ministers made easy by the unrestrained 
enthusiasm of Congressmen w’ho demanded that the Tricolour flag should 
fly over colleges, university buddings, tiavcHers’ bungalows and public 
offices belonging to Government and Local Boides There were objections 
raised to such a procedure even as to the singing of Vandr Moiaram song 
before beginning the proceedings of Legislative bodies The latter was 
curtailed and the formci’s use was restricted much to the chagrin of Congress- 
men who began to chafe under what they consideicd to be the unnatural 
restraint imposed by Congress in office Nor did communal disorders leave 
any peace of mind to tlie Congress ministers “Betw cen the beginning of 
October 1937 and the end of September 1939, there were 57 serious jiols in 
the Congress pro\ mccs as a whole” sajs Prof Coupland (Indian Polilicf) ‘‘1 7 
in Bchar, 14 m U P , 11 in C P , S m Madras, 7 in Bombay, 1 m Oiissa and 1 
in N -W. Frontier The total number of casualties was nc.irly 1,700 of which 
o\ er 130 were fatal Tlie figures for tlie non-Congress proi mccs m the same 
period arc serious riots 28 (Punjab 17, Bengal 7; Assam 3, Sind 1), casualties 
about 300, deaths 30 ” These riots were attended with murder, arson, loot- 
ing, bloodshed They occurred at Jubbalporc, Allah.ibad, Benares, Ga}a, 
Ber.ar, Sholapur, Bombay, Madras. 
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(hough Gandhi did not apjuove of war, j el. since wax had aheady hioken out 
bclucen two paities, his sj mji.ith}’^ and piayeis foi success weic on the side 
of the Britisli It was up to him to liavc said stiictly in consonance ivith his 
condenination of violence whether betiveen man and man oi betiveen nation 
and ii.iiion that he was miles away fioni the field not meicly of battles but 
the field of thought of battles and w.ais, .ind that he wmuld oppose it tooth 
and nail without claiming to judge betw'ccn the parties or between the moral 
and maieiial sides of simpatli} in the wai effort But he had a sense of 
leahties .iiid was not a puic i isionai v In the company of the AVoiking Com- 
mittee he had to icali/i the practical beaiings of the pioblem of the w'^ai moie 
and 11101 e fiom icai to \car although his jirogicss m the second }'^ear of the 
war was inoic and more tow aids a non-violent slate In June 1940, — when 
Frantc fell his f.ulh in such a State bcc.imc him and unshakable and he passed 
through months of heart searching between June and Octobei 1940 wdien he 
was Milli difliculti dissuaded fioni a fast he was gieatlv inclined to go into 
A campaign of Induidual Cnil Disobedience was then declared wdiich began 
towards the end of Oetobci 1910 Dm mg these months a w’orld of events 
took place whose course would have peihaps altered the destiny of India, 
if Gandhi had cast m his lot with the Working Committee in then exploration 
of a wa\ of settlement The fall of France m June (1910) w'as followed in 
India In the Poona Ofifer of to-opciation m wai clToit w'hich had not the 
npproial of Gandhi luit which on the contr.iry, he had decided to fight and 
deelaied he would fight That was the commencement of the open diffe- 
rences of opinion net ween him and C R in Delhi during tlie first week of 
Jul\ 19 40. The A ICC meeting .it Poona followed Gandhi wsas not pre- 
sent m Poona and his .ibscncc fi om Poona dec ided the fate ol the Poona Offer 
The dccl.iration bj the VieeroN of his offer on the 8th of August wdiich was 
repeated in Parliament by Mr Amerj on the 14th August was the first com- 
prehensue dotument prepared by the British authorities to discredit Indian 
Nationalism to exaggerate and multiplv the dn ision m India, to incite all the 
‘important elements’ indircclh to resist the demand for National Govern- 
ment .and thus to torpedo the Poona Offer of the Congress The reason was 
oljMOUs to any one who could discern Gandhi was not in it Indeed, he 
was out of it Jawarharlal did not i otc for it And the British set no store 
b}* an ofler passed by the Working Committee under such limitations 

The Iiidii idiial Civil Disobedience campaign w'as over People returned 
to their Jiomcs Something had to be done The Working Committee could 
not sit idle Gandhi was approached once again The Committee met at 
Bardoh in December 1941 but there w'ere divided counsels In the mean- 
time, the Japanese threat of invasion synchronised w'lth the growing tension 
m India And Cripps’ OlTcr followed wdiich we learnt on the authority of 
Loid Munster, the Undei Sccictary of St.itc for India (in Apiil 1944) was 
drafted even before the fall of Singapore and Buima (March 1942) and was 
not the result of the adveisity tluough which the British foi tunes in war 
had been jiassmg IIow'ci ei that be, the offer brought by Sir Stafford Cupps 
did not appeal to Gaiidlu — not only because it related to the future with no 
proposals loi the present beyond an All Indian Executive Committee of the 
Governoi -General but also because it contained proposals for the vivisection 
of India both in regard to hei Provinces and the States It was Gandhi’s 
intention to leaxc Delhi the very day he saw the proposals but he w'as per- 
suaded to stay only to leave the city on tire 5th Aptil after a week’s stay 
There aie many theories relating to the failuieof Cripps’ Mission, some saying 
that Gandhi engineered then rejection by the Woiking Committee from 
Wardha — which W'as utterly untrue Others stated that Cripps w'as stabbed 
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all oKler-> ^^cle to issue In Bomba} at any rate the ministr\ sueeecded in 
establishing a coinention by •\\hieh the Societal y seeing the (Governor direct 
was icquiied to put doM n the gist of his con\ crsation with the Go% ernor Tlu 
Governor too agieed to consult the ministers in icsjicct of all action vliich 
undei the Act he felt competent (and proposed) to take in Jus discretion It 
was tiue that vhcic the ministeis piesentcd a united front and made a un- 
animous lecommcndation in legaid to disciplinary action, no .ilteinative vas 
left to the Governor but to complv v itli it Ycf il may be nolcd here how in 
IMadias the Collcctoi and District Blagistratc of Vi/agaji.ittam on vhom a 
Commission of cnquiiv fixed the lesponsibilitv for firing m the dark on people 
on a sitting stiikc at the Chittivalasa f.icloi} had no moie disciplinary action 
% isited upon him b^ the Go\ ernor than his (lansfc r from Vi/ag to Ootacamund 
(really a levard. not a punishment), failing vliich (bec<iuse the Collcctoi there 
vJio was in his last a car’s scriicc protested) to .Alalabar, (the second best 
distiict in the Pro\ nice failing vliich too foi i similai reason to Bcllary, the 
thud best disitict) 

It vas in the midst of these distiaclions and distuibances that the Con- 
giess ministeis had to embark on their scJiemc of Beforms, social, economic 
and agiaiian In the domain of positne achle^cment, the land and agricul- 
ture, the pioblcm of tenures and the iniermcdiancs bcUsccn landlords and 
cultnatois, natuially claimed and obtained the first and best attention 
YJiile Bombay Jiad v holly the Ilyolvaii s}stcm, Madras liad a good propor- 
tion of land on the basis of pcimancnt settlement and likewise Orisssa 
■while Bengal and Bihar and U P vcrc mainly on a permanent settlement or 
a quasi pcimancnt settlement 

In Madras on the motion of the Revenue Minister uas appointed a 
Committee of nine mcmbcis of the ivo Houses to enquire into the ivorking 
of the Madias Estate Land Act of 1008 as amended in 1936 and the terms of 
refeience included the juridical relations between the landlord and the ryot 
A voluminous repoit i\as pioduced as the icsult of prolonged labours which 
provides an authoritative treatment of the vholc subject of Permanent 
Settlement A Bill -was appended to theReport and the whole ivas presented 
to the Legislature (Ijoth Houses), the Lower House having adopted an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Minister’s motion for consideration that the majority 
(6 to 3) recommendations be embodied m an Act But the Congress Mmistrv' 
lesigned befoie this could be done and the ryots of the permanently settled 
area got no relief m this behalf, ■while a special officer appointed by the Con- 
gress ministry to scrutinize the proposals and embody them m a Bill ivas be- 
lieved to have reported against the major recommendations The fact was 
that though the ministers rvere progressive, the permanent officials interposed 
obstacles m the rvay of achieving the desired progress It must be said, 
ho^wever, that one of the ministers, himself a Zammdar, rvrote a note against 
the mam proposal 

So far as the Ryotrvari land rvas concerned, the periodical settlement of 
land revenue and rvater rate (consolidated) rrhich last fell due m 1929 for 3 
districts rvas held m abeyance thereafter and the recommendations of the 
1929 recommendations relating to Kistna and the two Godavari Disrticts 
were also suspended by the previous Montford Ministr}'' (the last one) The 
interim ministry had appointed a committee known after the name of 
Marjori Banks, i c s , rvlrose recommendations rvere however not published 
as the interim ministry had to resign The Congress ministry then imple- 
mented the recommendations which involved a remission of 75 lakhs of rupees 
over the ■w’^hole province — a remission ■which w^as greatly valued by the ryots 
but w^as cancelled during the rvar by the Advisers’ Government in 1943 
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coirespondence and earned on an intensive coirespondence with Government 
themselves much to their cost 

At the same time Gandhi made enormous compromises in his basal 
principles in order to meet the demands of another changing situation Refe- 
rence has already been made to hoAv on the fall of France (14-6-1940) he plum- 
ped for a non-violent State without armies and armaments for India That 
vas a keenly, yea, hotly debated point between himself and the Working 
Committee Then there was his letter ‘to every Briton’ m whieh somewhat 
differently to what he had said of the Poles, he asked the Englishmen to lay 
down arms before the Germans if the latter should invade England When 
he had commended the armed resistance of the Poles to German aggression 
as tantamount to Non-Violence, he was commenting upon an event that had 
already taken place When he advised the Englishman as he did to lay down 
arms, he was contemplating a hypothetical contingency Then came a turn 
m his vievs In Bombay on August 8, 1942, in endorsing the Resolution 
before the A I C C , he endorsed the rendering of armed and othei help in 
war effort, though of course it was well known that when the day came for the 
Congress to W'ork out the seheme, he himself would stand aside and be eontent 
not to obstruct such participation by the Congress He repeated the same 
sentiments to the representative of the Daily Worker two years latei, i e ,in 
July 1944, when in answer to a question, he further added that if the Allied 
powers should justify their claim to treat the war as a just war and a war m 
defence of Democracy as opposed to the Axis powers, they should hbeiate 
India In othei words, he was prepared to accept the view under such con- 
ditions that the “war that was being waged by the Allied Nations might be 
treated as an instrument for establishing the principle of Democracy and 
spreading it in the world 

To one who has watched Gandhi’s views fiom the fall of Pans to the 
fight at Warsaw and Ciacow, it would be clear what a mighty distance he 
must have traversed to toe the line with modern ideas and changed conditions 
Then there was another airesting feature about Gandhi’s utterances It was 
only by a suitable adjustment, not merely of details but even of fundamentals 
to the lapidly changing conditions of the day that Gandhi could have set m 
motion mighty forces at Moscow and Washington President Roosevelt 
whose nomination as the democratic candidate had just taken place (July 
21st) for the fourth time, Avas about to go to London and it Avas learnt that 
Russia, as Avas stated in the columns of Pravada, announced that President 
Roosevelt Avould press Mi Churchill to apply the Atlantic Charter at once to 
India It could not be conceived for one moment that Russia and America 
could quietly sit looking on Avhen after all this bloodshed and carnage Britain 
Avas still to pass over India It is Avidely believed that the Simla Conference 
was due to thfe Russian pressuie even as the Cripps’ Mission was due to 
Ameiican 

Whatever be the immediate fruit of Gandhi’s labours and the co-operation 
of the Congress Avith him such as it could be and Avas, Avhatever the compro- 
mises that Gandhi agreed to from time to time in his attitude towards the 
Avar, the fact remained that on fundamentals his position remained firm, as the 
rock of ages, unassailable as the eternal verities of life, impregnable as the 
principles of Satya and Ahinisa He too visualized a Ncav Order not indeed 
the Older patched up by Britain and America, Avhich is only a misnomei of 
Imperialism but a genuine NeAV Order whose bona fide character Avould be 
evident when it is knoAvn to have been based on unselfishness and universal 
love He visualized his NeAV Ordei in one or two intervieAvs and statements 
to Avhich a reference may profitably be made here 
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las Temple aullioi isation and Indcmnily Act iv Inch was preceded by an 
ordinance Tlic Act cmpoweicd tlic tiustecs of Temples to throw them open 
to Harijans, subject to appio\al of Government This vas a measure of 
geneial application to any Temple m the Piovmce 

The removal of civil disabilities was aimed at through a measure — the 
removal of C D Act, v Inch made it impossible to prevent the Harijans from 
being appointed to any public office or fiom having access to any public 
soiiice of vatcr, pathway, sanitaiy conveniences, means of transport or any 
secular institution to which the geneial Hindu public has access or vliich is 
maintained for the use of the geneial public or paid foi from public funds It 
provided that no comt oi public authority shall rccogm/c any custom or 
usage by v Inch it is sought to impose any civil disability on Ilanjans Under 
this measure, the great Meenakshi temple of [Madura vas throrni open to 
Harijans 

(7) Other measures included (i) better arrangements for Rural vater 
supply for vluch an initial grant of 25 lakhs was pro\idcd with a recurring 
annual provision of about 10 lakhs, (ii) organisation of Honorary Medical 
Service associating piivate medical practitioners with civil hospital work, 
(ill) the collection b)' the I\Iinistry of Laboui of unemployment statistics wuth 
a view' to levying a ta\ on the Educated employed for the purpose of bettering 
the lot of the former and (iv) the appointment of a co-operative committee 
W'hich produced a comprehensive report reorganizing the whole movement, 
(v) a decision that public utilitj* concerns should be run and owned by the 
State 

In Bombay, where there arc no Zamindars, the bugbear of Permanent 
Settlement did not embarrass the progress of the Congress Jlinistrj’- The 
Agriculturual Debtors’ Relief Act was of course passed in accordance with the 
promise in the Election Manifesto Amongst other provisions, it included 
one for the settlement of debts through co-operative societies The Bombay 
Tenancy Act was another measure to the credit of the Congress Govern- 
ment The village improvement or the rural development scheme and the 
District and Provincial Rural Development Boards of Bombay were very 
popular The Bombay Panchayat Act resulted m the establishment of 1,500 
Village Pancha 5 ’’ats wuth powers of criminal and civil jurisdiction As in 
[Madras, useful reforms were introduced through the subsidized medical 
practitioners’ scheme and the rural water supply and roads scheme 

But the magnum opus of the Bombay Government was the prohibition 
scheme and the Labour Act In Bombay, the plans of Prohibition w'orked 
from the centre to the periphery while in IMadras the plan was to reach the 
centre from the periphery The latter therefore began with the Districts 
while the former began with the metropolis It is complained by people 
bent on traducing or belittling the Congress Mmistry that not only were all the 
Reforms schemes previously included in the "White Paper handed to the 
interim co-operative ministry, but that the Congress government “imposed 
— taxation of nearly 165 laklis all of wduch w'as absorbed in the fad of prohi- 
bition ” The fact is that the Congiess Government had the guts to achieve in 
the city of Bombay a revision of House tax that could not even be imagined 
for half a century previously Such was the power and potency of vested 
interests and whatever else lay to the credit of the Congress Government or 
not, this prohibition must at any rate be accounted as a real achievement 
of them They made up the loss of revenue by raising the House tax in the 
city which naturally raised a howl The wealthy Mussulman owners of build- 
ings and the Parsi contractors of liquor shops were affected by the Reform 
and they raised a protest against the consequent taxation But the firm 
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impel lalist domination but specially because it is a big, ancient and cultured 
countiy Avliich has fought foi its fieedom since 1920 deliberately by Truth and 
Non-Violence as its only weapon 

“Though the Indian soldiei has fought not foi India’s freedom, he has 
shown during this wai as never befoie that he is at least an equal to the best 
111 his fighting qualities I cite this to answer the charge that India’s 
peaceful struggle is due to its lack of soldierly quality 

“The inevitable deduction that I draw from this is that Non-Violence of 
the strong is infinitely braver than their violence That India may not yet 
have evolved such Non-Violence is another matter If rt rs the case, it does 
not detract from the statement that it has battled non- violently for freedom 
and that not without considerable success 

(2) “Freedom of India will demonstrate to all the exploited races of the 
earth that their fieedom is very near and that m no case will they henceforth 
be exploited 

(3) “Peace must be ]ust In order to be that, it must neither be punitive 
nor vindictive Germany and Japan should not be humiliated The strong 
are never vindictive Therefore, fruits of peace must be equally shared The 
effort then will be to turn them into friends The Allies can prove then 
democracy by no other means 

(4) “It follows from the foregoing that there will be no armed peace 
imposed upon the forcibly disarmed All will be disarmed There will be 
an international police force to enforce the lightest terms of peace Even 
tlus retention of an international police will be a concession to human weak- 
ness, not by any means an emblem of peace 

“If these foregoing essentials of peace are accepted, it follows that the 
camouflage of Indian representation through Indians nominated by British 
Imperialism should be dropped Such representation will be worse than no 
representation Either India at San Francisco is represented by an elected 
representative or represented not at all 

“The follorvrng from the Congress Resolution of 8th August, 1942 had 
' shown clearly what free India stands for 

‘While the A I C C must primarily be concerned with the independence 
and ‘defence of India m this hour of danger, the Committee is of opinion that 
the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a world 
federation of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the 
modern world be solved Such a world federatron would ensure the freedom 
of its constituent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation by 
one nation over another, the protection of national minorities, the advance- 
ment of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world’s re- 
sources for the common good of all On the establishment of such a world 
federation, disarmament would be practicable m all countries National 
armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary and a world fede- 
ral defence force would keep the world peace and prevent aggressron Aii 
independent India would gladly ]om such a world federation and co-operate 
on an equal basis with other countries in the solution of international pro- 
blems’ 

“Thus the demand for Indian independence is m no way selfish Its 
nationalism spells internationalism ” 

The world now realizes why war aims were not defined at the outset 
Would any one have co-operated m war effort if it had been owned at the 
beginning that on the conclusion of the war, the whole of Asia would stand 
enchained to free Europe and America, that Burma, Singapore, Indo China, 
Malaya and Japan would be the bondslaves of the West and China would 
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Educ-rt on Bo ltd, e^lab’ slieti Jn l‘'»3S The Painn Train.ng School •was 
convi"<.i ' ito a co ’trc for Basic trainms In 103^ a ccheine "^vas started to 
es:r o' -h 00 exrorn'cntrJ schools in one conip-’ct area in the Provirce unlike 
ra U r. nLtre*tliey were <:catb-red A seven aear pre crraiirne of graduated 
ca:t;"s o"> o-' t< e -j^rre pVs; of Bas’c i-duc.ation v as dra.^n ’ni and implemented 
ard an Inspc^ctorate was attached to the scheme winch vas veil on hand at 
t'ne t "'e o' res errat'on The Ediicat’on IMinistur or^van''sed a campaign 
Literacy "sn adults in 103S a''id enlisted the services of teachers and 
<a:Qen's in its scr%nce so th'-t bv April 1939 1 1 ‘259 centres had 'oeen esta- 
ohshed with nearly 3 1''>.000 sti dents In 1940-41. the total expenditure on 
the section came to Bs 2 OS 000 •while in the l«t \ car it began -s-nthlls 10 000 
and m the 2nd it came to Rs SO 000 


Central Provinces 


Tins ^•‘roxnace attained prominence for its popularization of the Vidya 
II mdar sclieme. Tiie idea was that the school should be started •witli its own 
s'te and buudmgs the fommr of wluch w.is to be as far as possible a gift The 
riaintenarce was to be fourded from the sale of the products of the boys and 
tlejncome arising from the land In 1939, 93 V.clya 3Iandirs were iimction- 
i-iv w:t2i 2 469 stt dei.ts Tne total cost was Rs. 62 000 of which tlie income 


from the plots iras Rs 51.000 

The Centred Pro\mces Government undertook a scheme of Prison 
ir. wmcli the class of pohtical prisoners w .is recognised as such This Act was, 
however, repealed during the time of Individual Satyagraha Debt ConcHia- 
t*on Boards ard Agrarian Reform "were also undertaken in C P 


Orissa 


In 1935 a bdl was i-^assed which reduced all rents ui the Zamindari areas 
in a ptrt of the Provirce to the rates of Land Revenue payable on similar 
Tmd in the nearest Zvnindari area plus two annas in the rupee as compensa- 
tion TO the Z imindar. Thi^: entail^ on the Zamindar in certain cases a loss 
of 50 to 60 per ce^at of the income. But this Bill i .is not given the Governor- 
General's assent wh'ch •was wntliheld after the ministra' had resigned 

Revenue 

S-fostantial remiss'ons of Land Revenue were made by Congress Govem- 
mnts soon after they assumed oSlce That of ^ladras to the tune of 75 lacs 
hvis already been referred to and the total revenue on land despite this rose 
TO 11 per cent. In Assam where the Congress 3Iinislry took time in coming 
to power, die remissron of 25 lacs made by its predecessor was raised to 40 lacs 
which a^mounted to ^ of the total revenue of the Province. In Bombay, 
hesrdcs considerable remissions to the small landholder, a comprehesive 
Land Revenue A'l'endnient Act was passed under which land revenue en- 
r ancenrents ceased to be an executive function and came under tlie pur- 
view of the sLitute and increments were strictly limited 


Excise 


Total yield over India (1936-37) was 14 07 crores In Congress Provm- 
which adopted vaavlng degrees of Prohibition, an estimate reduction 
ol 1,5 cro-res was budgeted for while in Bengal a he.av 3 ' increase of 21 lacs 
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of Pans would be so near as the 23rd August, 1944, when France fell on the 
14th June, 1940 ? Or did they have the faintest idea when they lost North 
Africa and the Germans were at El Alamien, within 70 miles of Alexandria 
that one day they would sweep the Teuton from Tripoli and Tunis and send 
him out bag and baggage Did Russia dream when she lost nearly the 
whole country to the Germans that she would fight a Stalingrad battle 
and repeat history in 1943— the history of French defeat and departure 
from Moscow in 1812 9 Imagine the days when Czekoslovakia was taken 
and Crete fell to the Axis powers and who will say that Eastern Europe would 
country after country leave the sinking ship, to swim the waters of national 
life once again”? Who so thought that Japan would unconditionally surrender 
to the Allied Nations’ Let us live m hope on the New-Moon day that there- 
after, the Full Moon will shortly rise and give her light to the world that is 
immersed in darkness and despair 

Let it be noted too that Civil Resistance unlike its counterpart in the 
modern world — violence, is, even if it has not achieve an immediate success, 
not followed by that utter demoralization and disorganization — ^\vholesale 
despair and despondency, insufferable inertia and impotence, which an 
armed rebellion or even a terrorist conspriacy engenders 

The Congress has been criticized for the policies and protests it has 
adopted against the British Government because it has not won Independence 
during the war or even a Provisional National Government Let us, for 
argument’s sake, grant that the Congress has suffered a reverse It is not 
for one thing always in the power of mortals to command success For the 
rest, it IS man’s duty to strive and if need be, suffer and sacrifice to attain 
his ends by Truth and Non-Violence As Bernard Shaw says “attention 
and activity lead to mistakes as well as success but a life spent in mistakes is 
not only more honourable but more useful than life spent in doing nothing” 
Congressmen may not merely seek empty solace, but derive wholesome 
satisfaction that their services and sacrifices shall not have gone in vain but 
shall constitute the firm and unyielding foundation for true national indepen- 
dence and emancipation In adopting the Bombay Resolution, the Congress 
merely followed what might be called historical necessity, or shall we not 
vary the expression and say — scientific necessity ’ After the failure of the 
Cripps’ Mission, there was a vacuum Into that vacuum rushed the Bombay 
Resolution If it had succeeded and borne tangible fruit, every one would have 
praised the Mahatma When it has not, the Mahatma became mere Gandhi 
who had blundered and fumbled Here, as elsewhere, the fact remains that 
earlier decision should not be judged by later experiences • 

To say this much is not to state the whole truth Gandhi in his “definite 
and constructive policy” submitted to the Viceroy demanded immediate 
declaration of India’s Independence It was this that put out the English 
Press — Tory, Liberal and Labour alike The issue between India and Britain 
was to Gandhi’s mind and is to the average Indian not the method by which 
India’s Independence might be worked out but whether Britain is or is not 
prepared to acknowledge India’s freedom “now and here ” Britain wants 
to make it conditional upon a certain ideal unity being attained by the “im- 
portant groups in India ” Gandhi and the Congress took their stand upon 
the birth right of India to Freedom — a right at once inviolable and indivisible 
The truth of the matter really is that the canons of judgment of Satyagraha 
materially and radically differ from those of endeavours based on Force and 
Violence Rather do those canons approximate to those of a student who 
perpetually worships at the shrine of learning and perhaps never sees salvation 
The servant of a Nation labours for ever for national good and national con- 
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gushing appreciation Lord Linlithgow’s tribute to it recognized that all 
Provincial Governments “conducted their own affair on the vhole with great 
success,” — ^no one can question Whatever political party was in power 
m these provinces, all can look with satisfaction on a distinguished record 
of public achievement during the last two and half years (October 17, 1939) 
Again the same Governor — General vTote after his retirement on the commu- 
nal problem as follows 

“In dealing with the communal issues, the ministers in my judgment, 
normally acted with impartiality and a desu-e to do what was fair. 
Indeed towards the end of their time, they were being seriously criti- 
cized by the Hindu I\Iahasabha on the ground that they were not being 
fair to the Hindus, though there vas no justification for such a criticism ” 

Indeed vhen the Congess ministries resigned in October 1939, both 
the Viceroy and the Governors were unhappy over the step taken and it is 
a matter of general knowledge how they tried to vin them back to office 
Their goodviU however could not stand the strain of the popular demand 
for India being declaring free before she could participate in war effort The 
head and front of the Congress IMimsters’ crime vas that they wanted to 
fight the Axis Powers as free men themselves and did not undertake to 
restore freedom abroad vhile hugging slavery at home Such a stand, firm 
and unyielding soon roused the antipathies of the British satraps in India 
and from that time forward the Secretary of State and the Viceroy and the 
Governors, later Sir Stafford Cripps and his professional entourage began to 
shower abuses on the devoted head of the Congress as a totalitarian body, 
the Working Committee as a High Command, Congress control as Unitarian 
rule and the Congress itself as a monopolist body 



CHAPTER XXVII 
Achievements or Ministries 

Befoie consideimg the achievements in greater detail of the Congress, 
a word on “Finance” as relating to India and the Provinces would be helpful 
in facilitating a better understanding of the changes involved in them 

In the domain of finance, as in the domain of political and administra- 
tion, India tended to pass fiom a unitary to a federal type Till 1919, the 
Finance of India v as single and indivisible and Provincial Governments were 
glorified Distiict Boaids except that the latter had powers of taxation while 
the former had not Till 1S71, every pie of Provincial expenditure was con- 
trolled from the Centre and it was only then that theie was a ceitain latitude 
allowed till 1919 It was in 1919 that the income heads of the Centre and the 
Provinces vere separated with a few items peisisting as divided heads, such 
as Land Revenue, Excise, Income-tax, Stamps, Forests and Registration 
The Central were Opium, Salt, Customs and Commercial Undei takings while 
the Provincial somces weie Civil Departments, Piovincial works, Piovmcial 
rates, etc The I\Iontfoid eia witnessed the abolition of the third item of 
divided heads The Centie had Posts, Income-tax, Railway, Telegraph and 
j\Iihtary receipts added While the provinces had Land Revenue, Irrigation, 
Stamps (Judicial and Commercial), Registration, Excise and Forests They 
were also to share a fi action of the Income-tax equal to a J anna on sums 
assessed, m excess of the sums assessed m the yeai 1920-21 The Meston 
Award reduced by degrees, the system of Piovmcial contributions as fiom 
the yeai 1922-23 in Bengal and 1925-26 m the rest and finally ended 
them altogethei as from 1928-29 Still the Central Government acted as 
Bankex to Provincial Government 

Financial arrangements undei the Act of 1935 were as follows The 
Provinces which were to enjoy Provincial Autonomy were enabled to start 
with a clean slate Accordingly, then debts to the Centre piior to 1936 to the 
^ tune of over 13 crores were wiped out and they were given a further relief 
m the Provincial Budgets in lespect of a recurring liability to the tune of over 
1^ croies due to cancellation and consolidation In addition, the Provinces 
were to share a moiety of the Income-tax levied which thus brought them an 
aggregate windfall of a crore and a quarter in 1937-38 and a crore and a half 
in 1938-39 The Centre’s quota was to suffer a progressive diminution 
There is a third item relating to the export duty on jute of which 62^ per cent 
amounting to 2| crores in 1937-38 and crores in 1938-39 was to be enjoyed 
by the four jute gioiving Provinces Finally there vere certain annual sub- 
ventions to be made by the Centre to five Provinces for different periods 

The formation of the Ministry in U P was not uneventful and was 
believed to have led to certain sequelae which were far -reaching m character 
There was naturally concern befoie the elections to obtain a majoiit}’' for the 
Congress and this resulted m a certain co-operation between the League and 
the Congress m U P while they fought each other openly and irreconcilably 
in the other provinces 

In studying “India since Cupps,” Horace Alexander of the Friends’ 
Society, dealing with affairs in U P says “Before the 1937 elections, there 
had been something like an election pact betw'een the Congress and the Mus- 
lim League. In the United Provinces for instance, w'here the Congress did 
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Tracing the history of the question, Mhich arose m August last year, Sii 
Chimanlal lefeired to the two circulars issued by the Director of Public 
Instruction on the discipline of the institutions and the order issued by him 
stating that certain students of Alimedabad would not get their seholarships 
unless their Piineipal agreed to answer certain questions Later the order 
was modified 

The contention of the D P I m as that the order i\ as justified under the 
University Act Sir Chimanlal contended that Government might require 
some information from aided colleges, but not of the charaeter required by 
the D P I m this instance As regards colleges that received no grants- 
m-aid Government had no power to make any requisition The more free 
the University and colleges v ere from Government control the better it would 
be for higher education This fact Sir Chimanlal said vas stressed b}' Sir 
Alexander Giant, vho was DPI and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
in 1866-67, v hile bidding farewell to Sir Bartlc Frere, the then Governor of 
Bombay 

Sir Chimanlal then referred to an incident m 1908 vhen Sir George 
Claike Governor of Bombay, tried to interfere with the affairs of the Univer- 
sity and wanted the matriculation examination to be abolished It vas only 
after Lord Wilhngdon became Governor that the matters were amicablj’' 
settled and cordial relations between Government and the University were re- 
established. 

In 1920, when Sir Chimanlal himself was the Vice-Chancellor and Sir 
George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, Government VTote a letter asking 
the University clock to be set right by a certain date, faihng vliich Govern- 
ment would take measures to do it The Syndicate of the University replied 
that the clock was the property of the University and any interference with 
that property would not be tolerated 

Concluding, Sir Chimanlal said that it was not a pleasant thing for him 
to move the resolution The present DPI w^as a member of the Senate 
and his personal friend It w^ould be graceful on his part to acknowledge his 
mistake 

The Premier of Assam was faced wuth a poser at a National War Front 
meeting at a village in Dibrugarh district He asked the people to take to the 
spinning wheel for the solution of their cloth problem But the people told 
him that his policemen had broken their spinning wdieels the previous year, 
probably thinking that with the spinning wdieel w^ould go that drive for self- 
sufficiency w^hich IS the cardinal part of the Congress Economic Programme 
The Premier promised to take seiious notice of it if sufficient e\adence w^ere 
produced 

The Prohibition Policy of Madras underwent a radical and leactionary 
change Prohibition in Madras or for that matter elsew^here w'as not lightly 
embarked upon Apart from the Congressman’s partiality for it, the fact 
may be recalled how so early as in 1925, in the Central Assembly wnth the 
unanimous support of all the non-official members, a resolution on prohibition 
was passed Later in 1928, it was passed by all Provincial Legislatures and 
was further incorporated in the draft constitution approved of by the All- 
Parties’ Conference m 1928 in Calcutta Finally it found a place m 1931 in the 
Karachi Resolution on Fundamental Rights The tragedy of Prohibition in 
Madras on grounds of an altogether untenable character w^ould be better 
appreciated when we see how the change affect 70 laklrs of population residing 
in 4 districts with an area of 24,000 square miles and in this area and for these 
people 6,000 toddy shops were to be opened once again 
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The policy laid down by the Congress Working Committee for their 
members m the Legislatures along with the instructions issued by the com- 
petent Congress bodies pertaining to their work in such Legislatures shall be 
faithfully earned out by all the members of the Congress Party including 
these members The Muslim League Parliamentary Board m the U P 
will be dissolved and no candidate will thereafter be set up by the said Board 
at any bye-election AJl membeis of the Party shall actively support any 
candidate that may be nominated by the Congress to fill up a vacancy occur- 
ring hereafter All members of the Congress Party shall abide by the Rules of 
tlie Congiess Party and offer their full and genuine co-operation with a view 
to promoting the interest and prestige of the Congress. In the event of the 
Congress Party deciding on resignation fiom the ministry or from the League, 
the member of the above mentioned group will also be bound by that decision 
i^Iaulana appended a note to these published terms {Pioneer, July 30, 1937) 
It was hoped that if these terms were agreed to and the Muslim League group 
of members joined the Congress Party, as full members, that group would 
cease to exist as a separate group In the formation of the Provincial Cabi- 
net it was considered proper that they should have representation 

The many achievements of the Congress Ministries may profitably be 
studied m greater detail The Congress rose to power on a manifesto pub- 
lished before elections which embodied its socialistic principles capable of 
immediate implementation It was the duty of Congress Governments m 
provinces where it held power, to launch measures capable of immediate 
passage Indeed it was upon its success in respect of these measures and the 
promptness with vhich that success could be registered that the socio- 
economic and moral emancipation of the people lay depended, let alone its 
own chances of securing renewed confidence at their hands Let us recall 
how it has been crudely stated that “A political party is a lot of busy men 
(and women now) who do for the people everything needed in the way of 
government and do it soon enough to keep them satisfied ” The party may 
fail to guess on what the people need Its sense of tuning may be bad so 
that it hands out things too soon or too late In such a case, it may be badly 
defeated or indeed go to smash, like the Federalists and the Whigs long ago 

Congress Governments 

It would be not therefore merely relevant, but positively necessary to 
include a running summary of the achievements of the Congress Govern- 
ments that came into being as the result of the elections of February 1937 
These were the first Provincial Governments constituted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 They were originally six m number, Madras, 
Bihar, C P , U P , Bombay and Orissa as against the five non-Congress 
Governments of Assam, Bengal, North-West Frontier, Punjab and Sind 
But presently the Assam Government passed under the control of a Congress 
Premier while in Sind, a Muslim of undoubted Congress sympathies held 
charge as Premier on one occasion and in North-West Frontier Province, a 
positive Congress ministry was established This biief account of the work 
of Congress ministries v ill, however, be confined to the aforesaid six 
Governments 

Before detailing these achievements, such as they were, it would be 
opportune to deal with the charge brought by responsible critics that the ends- 
of Provincial Autonomy were defeated by the intervention of an extraneous, 
at any rate a third body, between the Legislative parties and the ministries 
That body was the Working Committee of the Congress and its Parliamentary 
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■would be levied Was it not a well known fact that as against the four 
crores of revenue accruing from drink to the Madras Government, the money 
actually spent upon drink by those that pay for it itself ran up to 17 crores ^ 
And compared to this monstrous sum the tree tax and license fees were but a 
flea-bite Is'or could the pubhc forget that Government’s earlier and better 
remedy against inflation was to induce the poor to save up their little monej^s in 
cash certificates to be released after the war and reconvert into money It 
was not fair either, for Government to ask both for the Drink Revenue and 
the proceeds of the Sales Tax The latter was devised by the Congress 
Government in the Southern Pro-v ince as a compensation for the loss of Reve- 
nue from Drink And the moral gam from Prohibition was to be the solace 
to the people for the extra tax which fell wholly upon the consumers What 
did the Madras Government do ’ It w ould have the grist as weU as the cake — 
the Drink Revenue as w'ell as the Sales Tax the latter on an increased scale 
The whole affair betrayed an aridity of heart, a clouded understanding 
and a perverse attitude The moral element was given the go-bye and the 
much advertised concern of British Bureaucracy for the masses betrayed the 
hollov/iiess of the claim m the reckless and immoral change introduced by 
the Advisers’ Government behind the back of the popular Legislature 

The Madras Government which had made a cheap notoriety for itself 
by its virtual abohtion of Prohibition followed it up by modification of the 
Education Rules, the effect of which was to deny admission mto any college 
or school of students who had been con'vucted or detamed in the pohtical 
commotion, except ■with the pre'vious pennission of the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction Ka.'ving thus struck a path of their own, in the domams of Pro- 
hibition and Education, they proceeded to the sphere of Local Self-Govern- 
ment and set an unprecedented example by amending the Madras District 
Municipalities by means of Act II of 1944 empowermg the Collector to autho- 
rize any councillor to exercise aU powers and duties of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman if It appeared to the Collector that they were for any reason, not 
likely to exercise or discharge all or any of their duties 

As a protest against this amendment, the Cocanada Municipality passed 
a resolution condemning it and it was followed by resignation of the Vice- 
Chairman, several other Congress councillors of their convenerships of sub- 
committees and of the Chairman himself 

Communahsm 

In Smd, the Hindu Electorates for Municipal elections were abolished 
on the ground that Hindu Electorates were against the spirit of Pakistan 

In Kashmir, a representation emanated from the Muslim Conference 
that where Muslims figured as parties m htigation the Judge should be a 
Mushm, 

Howrah Municipality. 

Amongst the reactionary measures directed against the Local Bodies m 
India, easily the most outstanding was the one taken against the Howrah 
Mumcipahty in June 1944 Elsewhere it might be said that the retrogressive 
acts were done by the Governments set up under Section 93 But here 
there continued a popular Government first imder the Premiership of Eazlul 
Huq and next under that of Sir Nazim uddm The last act of service rendered 
to Bengal and to the cause of Pro'vincial Autonomy by the late Sir John 
Herbert before his death was to set up the Nazimuddm Ministry and one of 
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Congress Mas prompt, as in September 1938 and June 1939, m demanding 
that Congiess Committees should not interfere -with the ordinary adminis- 
tration by seeking to influence officers and other members of the services or 
Math the discretion of the ministry and should avoid public discussion in 
matters of diflcrences on policy, the Working Committee could not be blamed ( 
In 1938, the following resolution had to be placed before the A I C C 
and Mas duly passed b)'- it 

“Inasmuch as people including a few Congressmen have found in 
the name of Civil Liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting and class 
M’ai by violent means, and several newspapers are carrying on a cam- 
paign of falsehood and violence calculated to incite the leaders to 
violence and to lead to communal conflicts, the Congress M^arns the pub- 
lic that Civil Liberty does not cover acts of or incitements to, violence, 
or promulgation of palpable falsehoods In spite, theiefore, of the 
Congress Policy of Civil Liberty remaining unchanged, the Congress will 
consistently Mith its tradition support measures that may be under- 
taken by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and property ” 

It IS true that the Congress Working Committee did interfere in holding 
an enquiry into the conduct of the C P Ministry in relation to two 
matters 

(1) Mr Sheriff releasing before time, an Inspector of Schools convicted 
for rape of a girl of 13 years and (2) the Chief Ministei tendering resignation 
of his oivn accord to the Governor without so much as a word to the Working 
Committee beforehand, in order to get rid of ceitain ministers of his cabinet 
Both these questions have been dealt with in detail elsewhere in their appro- 
priate context 

Before appraising or even enumerating the achievements of the Congress 
Governments in regard to social, agrarian and industrial reforms, it would 
be just as mcU to pictuie to the reader the peculiar difficulties they were 
labouring under in undeitakmg responsibility without full power and running 
the administration of provinces Mutli a kind of dyarchy still dangling over 
their heads When the ministers M'ere called to office in July 1937, there 
M'as still a volume of opposition against acceptance of ministries because the 
Federal part of the Act of 1935 M^as not put into force and thus it was a trim- 
cated Government of the provinces that they weie called upon to carry on 
The Government of any country is one and indivisible even as the country iS 
Its division into provincial and cential is a device conducive to administra- 
tive convenience And if the Government is one and indivisible, equally is 
its finance For instance if we recall the eleven points of reform demanded 
by Gandhi in his letter to Lord Irwin (Januaiy 1930) and repeated, in his 
terms presented to Mr Slocombe fiom the jail, it will be seen that he had 
advocated the retrenchment of military expendituie to half and the abolition 
of the sin money derived fiom Drink, Salt and Opium ofdecades and against 
un voluntary participation in war One had merely to look on helplessly while 
pressure was being exercised in behalf of war efibit upon the villagers for 
funds, upon boatmen through the denial policy, upon cultivators through 
removal of crops, upon landlords by forced evacuation of houses and lands 
and so on Either the Congress had to surrender leadership in favour of dip- 
lomacy or take couiage in both hands and jump into the unfathomable depths 
of a mass movement at the risk of being wiped out, if it came to that At 
that time, the military expenditure was about 50 crores and its retrenchment 
would yield a saving of 25 croies which was exactly equal to the loss of reve- 
nue by abolition of drink (17 crores), salt (7 crores), and opium (1 crore) 
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Labour was none too kind either to the Congress Ministries There were 
outbreaks of Labour strikes in Abmedabad (^vlth no noting however) in 
November 1937 where the Communists took control of a Trade Union directly- 
working under Gandhian guidance but it was promptly controlled and ad- 
justed There were some dangerous disturbances too m Bombay and Cawn- 
pore What was worse, demonstration was staged against the Trades Disputes 
Act passed by the Bombay Government to prevent lighting strikes and 
lock-outs The Bombay Government was the only Government that had 
passed a comprehensive measure after thorough enquiry Yet the Commu- 
nists staged this protest on the ground that it violated the rights of Labour 
There were strikes in 17 out of the 77 mills of Bombay But the Congiess 
Ministry acted with firmness and the passing outbursts of disorder were 
lapidly put down and order was restored Cawnpore again was the scene of 
strikes m 1937 and 1938 A Labour Enquiry’^ Committee was set up by 
Government who accepted its report The recommendations were not agree- 
able to the employers and were equally uncongenial to the workers Yet a 
settlement was reached in the end Then again there was the peasantry with 
its agelong problems, economic and agrarian The Kisan movement in 
Bihar in particular assumed an aggressive tone and attitude There Avas 
looting of crops or their destruction Volunteer marches and display of red 
flags became widespread and all this despite the Tenancy Bill passed so early 
as in December 1937 U P again was the favourite scene of like demonstra- 
tions though they Avere not violent Conditions of land tenure incited tenants 
to Avithhold rents But the ministry had the situation well in hand and rents 
were paid at their instance to the landlords "H ) • — 

Accordingly when it was found that after Madras and Bombay had 
released their last prisoners, there were still some 15 such prisoners in U P 
and about 12 in Bihar some of whom had been on hunger-strike, a dispute 
arose between the Governors and the ministries of U P and Bihar and the 
Governor-General intervened on the groimd that his special powers were 
called forth by the occasion because the wholesale release of these prisoners 
m U P and Bihar would adversely effect the provinces contiguous to them, 
namely Punjab and Bengal which had a large number of prisoners of violent 
character Government too contributed their humble mite to disturb the 
equanimity of the ministries in Bihar and U P although it may not be said 
that they acted Avith spite or malice Even as it was thought by the general 
public that prosecution for sedition or application of repressive land re- 
actionary laws was incompatible with Congress Governments, so it Avas con- 
sidered that the continued detention of political prisoners under their regime 
should be accounted an act of grave omission and failure of duty on their part 
The Governors thought they should ‘prevent grave menace to the peace or 
tranqmllity of India or any part thereof ’ This led to Governors AAnthholding 
their assent to release and the consequent resignation of the two Premiers 
concerned When the matter Avas taken up by the Haripura Congress, the 
Governor-General yielded and the prisoneis Avere released in a couple of 
months In effect, tAvelve Avere released in February and three in March in 
1938 in U P while in Bihar ten were released forthwith and all except one 
by the middle of March 1938 

Still another difficulty was confronting the ncAv made ministers Apart 
from the powers of the Governor to be exercised m his discretion or in his 
judgment, there were the permanent secretaries entrenched in their places 
behind the ministries and armed with their long experience and their priAU- 
leged position under the Act They had direct access to the GoA’-ernors be- 
hind the ministers’ backs and they Avere the authority under whose signature 
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(2) Prohibition (Madras) 

The Madras Premier was a particular enthusiast in regard to this much 
needed but long neglected socio-ethical reform He lost no time in intro- 
ducing prohibition in beginning with Salem by amending the Abkaii Act in 
the Legislature so that the Court could not interfere with the Reform It m as 
later extended to the districts of North Arcot, Chittur and Cuddappah in- 
volving a loss of revenue of about a crore To compensate for this and provide 
for further inevitable losses, general Sales Tax vas devised and levied vliich 
brought m a revenue of over a crore m the first round and nearly trebled 
itself by 1945 

(3) Agricultural Debt Relief (Madras) 

So early as m 1937 an ordinance was contemplated to call a moratorium 
in regard to agricultural debts but this was abandoned and a Debt Relief Act 
was passed on a comprehensive scale and Debt Relief Boards were appointed 
aU over the Province for each Revenue division to work the provision of the 
Act and the result of its working is that for 82 months ending December 
1944, the total amount of Debt for relief on which apphcations vere filed 
before the Debt Conciliation Committees (or courts) was 938 8 laklis of rupees 
which was reduced to 448 06 lakhs This was exclusive of private settlement 
in terms of the A<3L _ Ql_ / 

'CD / 

(4) Education (Madras) 

The budget for Education which was the largest in all the provinces 
m India was increased by the large measure in the whole country in order to 
provide better facilities for the education of women and the Depressed 
Classes 

Again the Madras Government interested itself in the promotion of Basic 
Education after the lines of the Wardha Resolution of the National Educa- 
tional Conference held in October 1937 which urged that the proeess of Edu- 
cation throughout a period of seven years’ schooling should centre round some 
form of manual and productive work to which should be integrally related as 
far as possible the training and development of other abilities having regard 
to the environment of the child The Government opened one training school 
in the South and helped another in the North 

(5) Aid was afforded to Cottage Industries — notably handloom cloth by 
requiring all vendors of mill woven cloth to obtain licenses from vhich ho^v- 
ever the handloom cloth was exempt An annual grant of 2 lakhs vas made 
for the promotion of Khaddar organization (All-India Spinners’ Association) 
in relation to its Science and Art State aid was liberally extended to other 
cottage and small-scale industries through a Board of Industries specially 
appointed and a Central Museum was established m liladras which ga\e 
encouragement to smaller District Museums 

(6) The Depressed Classes claimed a legitimate measure of Government s 
attention m respect of their social, religious and economic w'elfares New' 
Hostels were established for them or old ones improved and handsome grants 
w'ere made for hostels for both boys and girls 

A legislative measure known as the Malabar Temple Entiy Act was 
passed which provided the Depressed Classes free entry into temples m i\Iala- 
bar provided the majority of the Caste Hmdus voted m a particular Taluka 
Likewise temple entry w'as facihtated by means of a measure called the ^lad- 
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associations concerned The question of then icfund would bedeeided wdicn 
tlie Government chose to lift the ban 

The Chief ]\Iimstei did not agree to considei the desirability of removing 
the ban or those institutions 

Reviewing the woiking of the All-India Spinners’ Association from July 
1942 to January 1943, Mr V V Jeiajani, Acting President of the Association 
observes that during the year (1941-,42) the production of Khadi in India 
had reaehed the highest level, being w'orth nearly a crorc of i upees The work 
was carried out in about 15,000 villages, more than 3 5 lacs of artisans being 
employed either wdiole-time oi pait-timcand over 50 lacs of rupees being paid 
to them in usages 

Encouraged by the lesults achieved during the past year, a com- 
prehensive plan of increasing pioduetion and intensifying the progiamme of 
self-suthciencj'^ w^as chalked out at the close of the year At the beginning of 
the new' yeai, the A ISA had total funds to the tune of nearly fifty lacs of 
rupees Expel lence had showm that these sulficed to give a turnover of only 
about a crore of i upees and wdiile to meet the increased demand long-term 
loans were being taken and arrangements w'eie also w'ell-nigh in hand to 
collect a sum of at least i upees ten lacs by w'ay of donations on the occasion 
of Gandlii Jayanti, destiny had something dilTeient in stoic While in pur- 
suance of this deeision, the provincial branches W'ere busy recruiting more 
staff for re-organising w'ork so as to intensify self-sufficiency programme and 
to have a recoid pioduetion of commeicial Khadi, they were taken aback 
W'hen the Government of Bihai issued the following commumque on tlie 9th 
August, 1942, W'hich almost put a ban to their liumanitaiian activities in that 
province 

“Whereas the Governor of Bihar has reason to believe that that All- 
India Spinneis’ Association the Khaddai Bhandar, — tJie Bihar Provincial 
Committee, has in its custody moneys, sccuiities and credits wdiich aie being 
used and aie intended to be used foi the purpose of an unlawful Association — , 
Now, therefore, the Governoi of Bihai iii exereise of the pow'cr conferred by 
sub-section (5) of Section 17-E of the Indian Ciiminal Law Amendment Act 
(XIV of 1908) hereby piohibits the said All-India Spinners’ Association 
Kliaddar Bhandar, Bihar Piovuncial Committee from paying, delivering or 
transferring or otherwise dealing in any other manner wdiatsoev'er with the 
said moneys, secuiities and credits save in accordance with the written 
oideis of the Gov'ernmeiit of Bihar ” 

“It IS strange that the Gov’-ernment of Bihai should harm thought it fit to 
issue the communique on the veiy day when action was taken against 
Mahatma Gandhi, the members of the Woiking Committee and other leaders 
of the Congress That Kliadi woik wdiich had so far leceiv'cd the active 
support of many Provincial Governments should be looked upon wntli sus- 
picion IS leally a matter of surprise The Governments of Bengal, U. P , and 
Orissa closely followed the example of Bihai and ruthlessly suppressed our 
work there Our provincial blanches of Rajasthan, Gujarat, Punjab, C P 
and Maharashtra and Assam have not been sjiaied too, though the inter- 
ference there has not been as severe as in the former four branches We have 
not had reports of any interference of the type by the IMadras Government m 
our provincial branches of Kerala, Tamilnad and Andhra and b} the Bom- 
bay Government in our piovuncial blanches of Kainatak and Bombay "We 
find that the ivork m these branches has not been disturbed on that account 

Many of our branch secretaries and some senior workers W'cre eithei 
taken aw'ay on the 9th itself or a few days thereafter even without their having 
taken any part m any activities declared by Government as unlawful iWrests 
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hand of the ministry earned it through and maintained Law and Order on the 
opening day of Prohibition with rare courage and unpreeedented skill of or- 
ganisation 

The Trade Disputes Act passed by the Bombay Legislature was a remark- 
able piece of legislation and was the product of deep study and laborious 
effort It inspired “an increasing recourse to conciliation” although there 
was a provision for the direct settlement of disputes through a Labour Court 
The Bombay Government took keen interest in the popularisation of the Basic 
Education scheme and went farthest along in this behalf with Bihar and 
United Provinces By the summer of 1939, Basic Education was introduced 
m compact areas in 59 schools, as also in 28 isolated schools A board for 
adult education was established in 1938 with a grant of Rs 40,000 and 
staited 665 adult schools and classes with a strength of over 21,000 

One unique achievement of the Bombay Government 'was the restora- 
tion of the agricultural land sold out by Government to third parties in the 
Satyagraha movement of 1930-32, by the aid of a special enactment 

United Provinces 

The call for Agrarian Reform was loudest in U P and Bihar A com- 
prehensive measure was introduced of over 300 sections with the object of 
“providmg security of tenure, fixation of rent by Government agency and the 
abolition of a number of abuses and vexatious restrictions on Tenants ” 
The measure was before the Viceroy foi his approval at the time of the re- 
signation of the ministry and his assent was obtained with difficulty to it G 

The prohibition scheme of U P involved a sacrifice of 37 lakhs in a total 
revenue of 15 3 lakhs 

A campaign against illiteracy was inaugurated By 1940, 2,30,000 
adults including 6,000 women were reported as having become literates with 
7,000 voluntary teachers who were offered rewards proportionate to their 
work A Basic Training College was established at Allahabad with a school 
attached to it Refresher courses were offered at 7 central points to train 
District Local Boaid Teachers in order that they may convert their schools 
into basic schools An elaborate scheme of Rural Reconstruction was or- 
ganized under the supervision of an honorary Director of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion with whom the Department was required to collaborate with so many 
as 1,200 rural centric workers engaged as paid workers 

Bihar 

As in U P , so in Bihai, the problem of agrarian relief and Reform was 
the most urgent item for consideration by the Bihar Congress Government 
A Tenancy Act was passed piovidmg for the reduction of all rents to the level 
of 1911 and all existing arrears, were substantially reduced The summary 
and coercive facilities foi the collection of lent by the landlords till then in 
vogue were greatly curtailed A pre-existing occupancy tenant could not 
be ejected for non-payment of rent or for any other leason except that they 
had rendered the land unfit for cultivation An Agricultural Debt Relief 
Act was passed which fixed 9 per cent as the maximum interest payable on 
debts 

Partial prohibition was introduced which involved a loss of 13 lakhs 
of drink revenue out of 116 lakhs 

Bihar like Madras had a harijan minister All public schools were com- 
p elled to admit Harij ans to schools and other Educational Institutions A B asic 
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always concerted measures to divert the movement’s course along the tradi- 
tional, so-called constitutional channels When m Februar}’ 1922 , Gandhi 
resiled from the projected mass movement, Deshbandhu Das conceived the 
alternative plan of Couneil-entry and non-co-operation from within In 
1934 again Gandhi himself suspended the movement and once again the 
contest of the Central Assembly elections held the field Later in 1943 , when 
time after time, the trio of Churchill, Amery and Linlithgow harped upon the 
same string of wnthdrawal of the past, regret and co-operation for the present 
and guarantee for the future, it was no wonder that younger men should have 
thought of resolving tlie deadlock bj' offering partial co-operation This was 
taken up at the East end by Jivanlal Pandit who brought forw’ard the pro- 
blem of food as constituting an additional factor while from the West end it 
was responded to by Mr Munshi to whom the changed war situation pre- 
sented a new circumstance There were not wanting Congressmen in higher 
circles who viewed the chage of programme by no means in an unfriendly 
spirit But the time was enough to see things in their true light 

At the end of June ( 1943 ) a proposal for resohnng the political 
deadlock was being sponsored by a group of Congressmen in U P. 
and support was being canvassed for the same among sucli members 
of the All-India Congress Committee as were out of jad Mr Gopi- 
nath Snvastava, former Parliamentary Secretary and member of the 
A I C C recently released from prison, w’ho prominently associated with 
this move in an explanatory statement inter aha said ’ 

“ We hold that in the enforced absence of Gandhiji the power of reinewmg 
the situation rests on the A I C C and m \new of the resolution of August 
last bemg used as an excuse b}' Government for indefinite continuation of the 
deadlock, we suggest that such members of the All-India Congress Committee 
as are out, and we beheve the}’’ exceed the number required for constitutmg 
the quorum, are in their collective capacity constitutionally competent and 
should in view of the present situation in the countr}' suspend the resolution 
till such time as the All-India Congress Committee can meet foiiually and 
regularly, and review the situation m the light of past events and present 
needs ” 

In 1922 the issue was whether to continue Civil Disobedience or not 
A roving committee was appomted and its recommendations equally 
dmded between the tw'o schools, ultimately resulted m Cml Disobedience 
being withdrawn and in paiing the way for the Swaraj PaiLy The 
party which had only permissive authority in 1923 soon gained 
ground and m 1925 became an auras puiriKa of the Congress not 
its step-child or adopted child By 1929 , Motdalji who was the sole 
legatee, — ^for Deshbandhu died m June 1925 , and burden bearer of the 
new pohey became disgusted with the Council strateg}’ as well as tactics 
and pressed Gandhi for the walk-out from Legislatures How the Council 
front came up once again first m the Central Legislature in 1934 and then m 
the Provincial bodies after the Act of 1935 , how it fructified into mimstr}’ 
formation under the protection of the Viceroy’s assurances and how the new 
career came to an abrupt end m 1939 (October-November) m resignations of 
ministries, are facts far too fresh m public memorv’ to require reiteration 
The rot had set in, m the branches of the Congress tree and lest it should des- 
troy the tree root and branch, the diseased toanches and boughs had to be 
cut off The tree required to be shaken to its roots once again so as to asrate 
the soil and hke the cocoanuts which were badly shaken seeming almost to the 
pomt of death by a mighty stoini m May 1925 in South India but after 3 years 
bore double and triple the former frmt^ the Congress tree w’hich appeared 
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and in Punjab 7 lacs weic estimated for Sales Tax Madias staited with a 
Sales Tax ot Re ^ per cent in 1939 n Inch yielded 34 lacs in 1939-40 and 72 lacs 
m 1010-41 It may be noted that fiom April 1940, the rate was halved by 
the Adviseis’ Go^elnmcnt. but since raised to Re 1/- per cent 

Almost every pioMnce wcntmlatei foi a selective Sales Tax on commo- 
dities such as tobacco, motor spirit, lubiicants, clectncity Bombay proposed 
a tax on cloth and passed a permissive measure m 1939 in the form of a Sales 
Tax but it was not actually IcMcd W'hen the Congress Government resigned 
Agi icull ural Income tax on a giaduatcd scale subject to a maximum 
of 2^ annas m the rupee, was expeiimented with only in Assam (25 lacs) 
and Bihar (15 lacs) 

An Urban Immoveable Piopeity Tax w'as levied in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad to the tune of 10 pei cent on the annual lental value and this 
was 111 addition to the municipal rates 

In CP a tax on employments, trades and callings w^as levied in 1937-38 
at a flat rate of Rs 28 and Rs 30 per annum In U P , it was to be 10 pei 
cent on salaries exceeding Rs 2,500 per annum The Governor-Geneial 
iescr\cd the Act and P.irliament enacted a new section 142-A w^hich limited 
the total amount parable in icspect of any one peison to the Province or 
to any local body to Rs 50/- Thus U P plan was defeated ) <D ^ 

In U P and Bihar, a sugar-cane cess was imposed of t anna on a 
maund consumed m factories as m Bengal on jute and the j^roceeds were 
earmarked foi expenditure on the development of the commodity 

In Madias in addition to new souices of revenue thus developed savings 
m expenditure w ere elTcctcd by re-oiganizing and reducing the scales of pay 
of new entrants of the Prornncial and subordinate services 

There lemains to be recoided briefly one more composite effort of the 
Congress-manned provinces and the Congress AVoikmg Committee which 
(latter) dining the Piesidentship of Babu Subhash Chandra Bose 1938-39, 
and in the absence of Pandit Jaw'ahailal Neliru in England, resolved to set 
up a National Planning Committee undei Nehm’s chanmanslup wdnch 
readily began action and set up numerous committees to diaw up plans for 
the developments of large-scale industries and home-crafts The procedure 
adopted began w ith a Conference of Ministers of Industries at Delhi on October 
2 and 3, 1938 wntli Subhash Babu in the chan The National Planning Com- 
mittee set up at this Conference met on December 17 w^hen representatives 
of M\&oie, Hjderabad and Baioda w^eie also present, prepared a questionnaire 
of 237 questions w'hicli w'ere w'idely circulated in the countrj’- Its resources 
were the contributions of Provincial Government which in 1939 amounted 
to Rs 37,000 The Committee met again in 1939 June Its plans were 
diawm up on the basis of a free and independent India 31 Sub-Committees 
were set up wdnch included representatives of all Provincial Governments 
and-the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Bhopal, Boioda, Travancore and Cochin 
But after the Congress Governments had resigned these various provinces 
refused monetary assistance The thud session of the Committee w^as held 
in May 1940 But all the sub-committees’ reports were not ready The 
trend of the Committee’s deliberations was to move towards state ownership 
of defence industries, key industries and public utility concerns and land 
co-operative and collective protection and encomagement of village crafts 
and cottage industries 

Conclusion 

The verdict of the Viceroy and the Governors themselves on the work 
of the ministers w’^as not only one of praise, but it was ungrugding praise and 
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conditions To speak, theiefore, of the revival of Swaraj Party was devoid of 
meaning It could only imply foimation of Ministries by the Legislature — 
tliiougli a combination of the parties while the Congress leadeis and a good 
numbei of the Congress members of the Legislatuies vere in jail Sueh a 
change of piogiamme was viewed vith withering disdain and very rightly by 
responsible Congressmen 

Reactionary Policy in Provinces 

How far and how low the bureaueiacy eould go in creating unequal 
fights in the plane of elections is evidenced bj the order of the Commissioner 
of Police, Madras, prohibiting election meetings on behalf of the Congress 
candidate, Shii G Rangayj^a Naidu vho vas selected to contest the seat in 
the Central Assembly created by the demise of Mr Satyamurti The Con- 
gress being an ‘illegal’ body could not hold public meetings When people 
sought the permission of the City Police authoiities for holding election 
meetings to support the candidature of the Congiess candidate Jlr Gadde 
Rangayj’^a Naidu in the byc-election to the Central Legislative Assembly, the 
Police Commissioner refused permission, quoting his order, dated August 
24, 1942 by which meetings or processions of several Congiess Committees or 
other supporters or s^mipathisers vere prohibited in tire City of Madras The 
Justice Party candidate apparently had full freedom to do his election pro- 
paganda The democratic right of election was sought to be reduced to a 
farce by this continued depnv'ation of civil liberties And vhen four young 
men were taking placards of election for pasting, they were ai rested for form- 
ing a procession vMthout license A piocession indeed' For which they got a 

sentence of Rs 15 each for tvo and Rs 10 each for the other two The 

effect of the older was to disadvantage the Congress candidate The wonder 
was how the electorate which is used to meetings, processions and demonstra- 
tions in connection with elections could rise to the height of polling m favour 
of a candidate who not only represented the Congress but was being fought 
not less by Government than by a riv’-al candidate The result was even 
better than expected 

Votes 

G Rangayya Naidu (Congress) 4,658 

T Sunderarow Nayudu (Justice) 1,508 

Invalid 195 

i 

Total' 6 361 against 

16,000 votes m the Constituency 

The election m Madras which was to come off on 5th June could not be 
benefited by a challenge in Court between the 28th of May, 1943 and the 5th 
of June, 1943 Moreover the Congress as such was not proclaimed an illegal 
body and the order m reference to which the application was virtually re- 
jected being dated 24th August, 1942 was found invalid by a court of law 
The validity of a general order prohibiting meetings and processions 
against not merely members of any of the prohibited organizations but against 
any other supporters or sympathizers in the City of Madras is open to serious 
doubt in law Exactly a similar case of a general prohibitory order was 
passed in Chittore Mr Rangayya Naidu also applied personally for per- 
mission but was asked to state whether he was a member of any of the Con- 
gress Committees, mentioned in the Prohibitory order dated the 24th August, 
1942 and when the former refused to answer it, he was told by the Coinmis- 
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Reactionary Measures in Provinces 

The resignations of Congress ministers in October and November 1939 
were, as was but to be expected, followed by certain reactionary measures 
adopted by the Provincial Governments, commonly known as Advisers’ 
Governments which inherited the legacy of Provincial Autonomy In Mad- 
ras almost the first step adopted was to stop the further extension of the 
Prohibition area under the ostensible plea of the war, while an early oppor- 
tunity was taken to reduce to a half the Sales-tax This tax, however was, 
since increased to double the original rates and gradually ceased to figure 
m the Budget The Khaddar grant was however continued though m an 
attenuated measure In Bihar the Prohibition policy underwent a radical 
change as could be seen from the following press note 

“Government’s decision to abolish prohibition, has been taken in 
view of the large increase that had taken place m smuggling Govern- 
ment will increase their revenue by this measure by 16 to 20 lakhs plus 
the expenditure that was incurred on staff and other establishment 
expenses m maintaining prohibition, which also will be saved ” 

The Wardha Scheme and the Vidya Mandir plans gave an impetus not 
merely to literacy but to a kind of Basic Education intimately linked to 
national life, which rf it had been duly developed, would have wiped out the 
scarcity of cloth which harassed the poor during the war Bihar and U P 
had taken steps to remove ilhteracy the foimer placing her reliance mamly 
on teachers and the latter making a most interesting and enterprising experi- 
ment -with about a thousand adult schools, 4,000 circulating hbraries and 
3,600 free reading rooms A hteracy pledge was administered enjoining it as 
a duty on “each one to teach one” which was signed by half a million, so 
hoping that ilhteracy would be wiped out m2 decades With the resignation 
of the Ministries, these several schemes fell into desuetude 

In U P there was a set-back m another direction The province had 
during the time of the Congress Ministry, taken a bold step m the direction of 
effacing illiteracy India holds ^ of the illiterates of world Those who 
are returned as hterate contain many who are barely able to read or write 
and many more who are only able to sign But even from amongst these is 
generally a huge big lapse into ilhteracy owing to what is called “disuse 
atrophy.” 

Still another domain of interference by the bureaucracy resuscitated m 
the Advisers’ regime is that of Education and the vehement protest of so pro- 
nounced a Moderate and Liberal leader like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad — ^himself 
sometime Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University embodied m the fol- 
lowing speech of his speaks for itself 

“This University has always rightly stood up for its own autonomy and 
that of its affiliated colleges and it must do the same on this occasion” 
observed Sir Chimanlal Setalvad moving a resolution at the meeting of the 
Senate of Bombay University protesting against the attempt on the part of 
the Director of Public Instruction to exercise control and supervision over 
colleges affiliated to the University but not aided or maintained by Govern- 
ment. 
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Respoxse From the Press 

The reactions to the Indian movements in Britain and America have 
been studied in the foregoing pages and m India the reactions of the different 
communities and certain notable individuals have also been referred to The 
appeal made by Gandhi m Bombay on the 8th August m the following words 
to the Press vas effective (1) “The Press should discharge its obligations 
and duties freely and fearlessly and not allow itself to be cowed down or bribed 
by Government Let the Press be ready to be closed dowm rather than allow 
Itself to be misused b}^ the authorities , and then to be prepared to sacrifice 
their buildings, machinery and big establishment Let the Press disown 
the undertaking given to Government by the Editors’ Conference Standmg 
Committee Let that be their reph’" to Puckle Sahib Let it not sacrifice 
its self-respect and submit to humiliations ” Almost the first stroke of the 
Repressive Axe has fallen on the Press — that potent instrument alike for good 
or for evil which in the modern day shapes (or mis-shapes) pubhc opinion 
and represents (or misrepresents) Truth MTiat should be published and what 
not, has been categorically stated by Government m their Ordinance pub- 
lished on the 9th August, 1942 The Press was taken aback by such a 
notification It felt hke a person accustomed to swim freely in the flownng 
waters of a river wdio is now' bound hand and foot, who is blmd-folded and 
then asked to negotiate the eddies and rapids of the river m its freshes or the 
ebb and flow of an unprecedented tidal wave It was but to be expected 
that the Press should look before leaping into these treacherous waters The 
Executive of the Journalists’ Association of India lost no time m meeting 
in Bombay (August 23) and disappro\nng of the restrictions ‘recenth* placed 
on the Press 

A war is an unnatural event and disturbs the tranquillitj* and the rule 
of Law alike the zones of battles and abroad “With the mtensification 
of the war there has been a correspondmg enlargement of governmental 
pow er and control until now the hves we lead are prescribed for us by decree’’ 
said the President of the Austrahan Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
at Sydney on November 10 “ I do not want it to be thought 

that I am suggestmg that this Government is better or worse than its 
predecessor, or that it is inspired by improper motives But there is 
an increasing use of censorship for purposes for which it was never mtended 
I think, to the pubhc detriment If you deny newspapers the facihties 
for getting news or the machmery for distributmg it then you are exercismg 
powers of suppression ]ust as effective as censorship Freedom of the 
Press means freedom to say and to write as you please ’ It was, 

however, no solace to Lidia that other countries suffer equally under the iron 
rule of the Press Censor 

Tlie problem of the Press has been succmctly stated by Robert Lasch 
“The fact is that the Press will become free when its owners pemiit it to 
become free IITiat the Press m America (and m India) needs is a Constitu- 
tional Revolution — a transfer of power from publishers as Kings to pubhshers 
and Editors as Prime Ministers Instead of wagmg war agamst an enemy 
without, the new'spapers would do well to take steps agamst the enemy 
within They would “do well too to take warnmg Lorn the wndenmg gulf 
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The press communique of the Madras Government deciding upon the 
abohtion of Prohibition speaks for itself The underlymg assumption of 
illicit manufacture of Toddy being a food and of financial need trumpeted 
forth in the loudest tones that Governments are impervious to moral con- 
sideration either as ideals m themselves or as factors regulating the socio- 
economic life of a nation If there were 6,000 prosecutions in a year, they 
vorked out a percentage of 15 per diem not — altogether unexpected under a 
Reform extending over four heavy districts and covering nearly a crore of 
rupees of this illegitimate income Let us grant that there was illicit manu- 
facture, does it mean that the drink evil must be restored, vahdated and made 
a fruitful somce of Revenue ’ That people should be invited to drink, that 
taverns should be opened near their abodes and satan's ways brought next 
door to them ^ The figures of illicit manufacture rather showed how success- 
ful the scheme of Prohibition was , not how much a failure it proved For 
time and eternity, the Madras Government earned the curses of the women 
of the Salem, Chittoor, Cuddapah and North Arcot Districts and failed to 
earn the blessings of the remaining districts like Anantapur — notable amongst 
them which had been anxiously expecting the extension to it of this priceless 
boon Parts of Anantapur District (Pamur Taluk) had effected voluntary 
prohibition until in the general scheme introduced by Congress Government, 
the unfortunate Tahsil had to forego this voluntarily earned privilege Con- 
sideration of Famine and Floods and of budget deficits and even inflation are 
an after- thought to support excuses rather than explanations for the reaction- 
ary measure The one conclusion that emerges from it is that the Govern- 
ment that effected it was singularly wanting m the moral urge and therefore 
unable to exercise that moral fervour and faith which are the great factors 
that had popularized the Reform 

It is curious how the Madras Government argued against themselves 
when citing illicit manufacture as the cause for which they terminated pro- 
hibition in the Province Illicit manufacture refers to the manufacture of 
Arrack against which how ever Prohibition continued to operate If Arrack 
was stiU to be prohibited, that would be putting a premium upon its illicit 
manufacture And the illicit manufacture of Aiiack could not constitute a 
reason for the permission of Toddy sales It was not contended that there 
Avas illicit drawing of toddy and therefore toddy rvas permitted There is an 
old story of a poacher climbing a cocoanut palm and when detected m the 
crime explained that he had climbed the tree — not for stealing cocoanuts but for 
cutting grass for the calf The Madras Government’s explanation fared no 
better If illicit distillation could be made a reason for terminating the 
Prohibition Act, the fact still remained that even rvhere no Prohibition was 
mti oduced illicit distillation was going on in full force Would that be a ground 
for suspending the Abkari Act ’ The motive for the crime as pointed out by 
Shii C Rajagopalachari is greed not drink ‘The Madras Government might 
advantageously have been reminded of the man Avho set fire to the eaves of 
his house, because he Avanted to kill the rats infesting it 

The abohtion of Prohibition as a remedy against inflation, — one does not 
knoAv Avhether such an argument should bring laughter to our lips or tears to 
our eyes Supposing for one moment that the class of people that are given 
to drink have too much money flying about their hands — ^really they Avere 
starving, Avould it be a remedy to open drink shops m order to make them 
spend that money*** If they spent it, it Avould only find its Avay to another 
centre of inflation — the toddy contractors m whose hands, the neAv inflation 
would even work greater mischief for it would all be surplus money in the 
hands of the Avell-to-do It would be no argument to say that the tree tax 

H C Vol-1145 
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selects giound idiotically Adam losing liis head over offences vliich most 
people thought no offences at all but gloiiously justified comment, was depor- 
ted Buckingham, made legulations, IMarch 14th and Apiil 15th (1823) v Inch 
gagged the Piess, ? e the Biitish Press There vas no Indian piess yet that 
daied to speak with any fiankncss and the Government had no legal right 
to depoit anyone whethei Indian or Eurasian who was a native of the countrj 

The Biitish community was resentful and was not altogether mollified 
when Lord Amheist let the Regulations sleep Bentick followed and the 
hbeity which Amheist had alloivcd, received an immense extension The 
Press was flooded with abuse of the Governor-General Avho received it with 
contempt and even thankfulness. He cared that much, he used to say with 
his snap of tlie fingeis for vhat critics said Also he regarded Press as the 
most valuable section of his intelligence department, gmng him more informa- 
tion than any othei souicc Hetcalfe entirelj^ agreed ■with him. 

Malcolm was diiven into frenzy b}’’ criticism and vrote that there could 
be onlj’’ one opinion as to censorship 

“Though a gieat toleraiive man, I liave limits which gentlemen 
quite understand, cannot be pressed vitli impunity Your Calcutta 
Journal is a boiling pot of Hotchpotch vhich differs from everything 
else and it is full of swells down to Printers’ Devils He was wrathful 
that the India House Debate and pamphlets should be reprinted in 
Bengal ‘till people think we are carried far beyond Leaden Hall Stieet 
or Common Lav , in repression of speech m India ” 

The fouith estate of the Government of India has been as much its 
opponent as its supporter In a subject country which has awakened itself 
to a national consciousness, it is not to be expected that the Press would play 
second fiddle to the vagaxies and aberrations of the bureaucracy that really 
rules the countiy, any moie than the elected elements in the the Legislature 
The Piess in India came under the ire of Government even befoie the birth 
of the Congiess having been gagged by the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 
during the time of Lord Lytton From that day to this that ving of the piess 
V Inch IS conducted in Provincial languages has been a source of greater dread 
to the Biitishci than the other wing conducted in English Although the 
Act of 1878 was lepealed early enough, yet the policy of lepression, not merely 
of the politicians but of the Piess, veighed heavily upon the Piess of India 
through the Section 124-A (passed m 1897) i elating to sedition with its new 
and all-peivading definition, Section 153-A relating to promotion of class 
hatieds and antagonisms and thiough the Piess Act 1910, pieceded by the 
Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908 The Law of security de- 
posits vaiied with the old and with the new newspapers In the first quin- 
quennium of these Acts 991 Presses and papers came under its axe, the action 
taken varying fiom Avarnings administered to a fouith of them to heav}’' 
securities and forfeitures affecting the remaining Such securities demanded 
at the very birth nipped in the bud 173 new presses and 129 newspapers, 
while 70 newspapers and presses started since 1910 came under heavy penal- 
ties In 1921, along with a number of Repressive measures, the Press Act 
was repealed and when one devil was expelled seven more devils entered the 
body politic This time it was the protection of the Princes and the States 
that held the field The Indian States Protection against Disaffection Act 
and the Princes Protection Act came presently into being 
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the Ministers, Mr Pain — a representative of the Harijan Community continued 
strangely to be the Chairman of the Howrah Municipality even after he be- 
came a minister This state of things naturally revolted the feelings of the 
members of the Corporation and they lost no time in bringing up a vote of no- 
confidence against their Minister Chairman The vote was passed and an 
Executive Officer was appointed As a counter measure against this, Govern- 
ment superseded the Municipality — ^not indeed under the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act of the Province but under the Defence of India Rules This led to 
a petition in the High Court asking for an injunction restraining the ex- 
officer from functioning. It was represented that the Defence Rules were 
invoked only because Government could not bring against the Municipality 
any charges of corruption or incompetence which the Ordinance Law required 
to justify supersession The High Court granted a temporary injunction 
But It was soon found out that a vacuum was created as the temporary in- 
junction against the Ex-Officer could not automatically restore the superseded 
Munieipahty since Government which had issued such orders was not made a 
party. Accordingly, Government was made a party and the original Munici- 
pality was enabled to function during the short interregnum before the 
injunction orders were finally disposed of 

An interesting point that was sought to be made in the course of this 
case was an allegation in an affidavit that the Minister Chairman approached 
some of the councillors and threatened that if the vote of no-confidence was 
not taken back the Municipality would be superseded and he had the orders of 
supersession in his pocket The Judge — Justice Edgerly was greatly per- 
turbed by the continuance in office as the Chairman of a Municipality of 
a person, after himself becoming a Minister of the Province 

Reaction of Local Bodies 

The bid for freedom by a nation m subjection can hardly meet 
with success so long as its organized bodies do not share the hunger and thirst 
for it In India the great body of public servants — no matter what cadre or 
community they may belong to, have not been able to throw away their love 
of the immediate — the plums and puddings of office, for that larger and wholly 
different pabulum of freedom on which the nation’s integrity of culture and 
civilization can hope to sustain themselves. Not that the men in public 
service are loyal — not at all for the vast bulk of them are seething with dis- 
content, but that the seed of English Education generates the tree of subjec- 
tion which bears the fiuits of selfishness, servility and obsequiousness For 
that matter, the Indian Army — if the use of such an expression is permissible- 
in a counrty wheie Government records and phraseology always speak of the 
Army in India — is not bereft of the feelings and spirit of patriotism but the 
inexorable needs of the stomach, the responsibilities of early paternity in a 
system of marriage to which most people are not equal, the absence of other 
remunerative outlets have driven thousands and laklis of young men who rea- 
lize their subjection and yet join the army in its various sections from which 
they return with ten tunes the bitterness added to their original discontent 

That leaves only the Local Bodies as organs and exponents of public 
opinion Hffiether India wants Swaraj — ^full freedom or not, is a subject of 
perennial interest and any sincere enquirer may turn to the conduct of the 
Local Bodies in the various provinces tor an effective answer A good num- 
ber — not less than half of the Local Bodies — ^IMunicipalities and District 
Boards signified their appioval of the Congiess demand whether it be by 
hoisting the Congress flag or approving the Congress resolution or urging the 
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mount to “open rebellion” and, which has yet to be formally approved 
by the All-India Congress Committee In your ov n interests, therefore, 
I advise you to refrain from giving publicity to statements and articles 
Avhicli contain direct or indirect incitement to support the threatened 
movement and/or vhich are intended to further the plans of those vho 
are instigating such a movement 

2 I am to lemind you that as the avowed object of such a move- 
ment vould be the embarrassment of the administrative machinery of 
Government, it ould inevitably hinder the prosecution of the war and 
support of it in the press v ould therefore be a clear contravention of 
the various undertakings given by the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference 

To Yours faithfully. 

All Editors of Newspapers (Sd) Hyam S Israel, 

m Bombay City Siiecial Press Adviser 

(True Copy) 

We may refer also to an Editor — communieation from Government to 
the A I N E 

ALL INDIA NEWSPAPER EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 

ConfidenUal Kasturi Building, Mount Road, 

Madras, 31st July, 1942 

Dear Friend, 

I mvite your attention to the following telegram received by me last 
night from the Government of India, Home Department and shall be glad if 
you will communicate contents to other papers in your area 

“Srinivasan President, All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
Hindu, Madras 

We have seen much in press of late which can only be construed as 
direct incitement to mass movement against Government We would 
remind you that terms of Dehii Agreement preclude support by Press 
of any movement which must inevitably seriously hinder prosecution of 
War We would be glad if you would consider immediately notifying 
all members of Editors’ Conference and Conveners of all Provincial 
Committees to this effect Home ” 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) K Srinivasan 


The Central Government by an order dated August 29, cancelled 
its ordei of August 8 so far as it applied to editors, printers and publishers 
m the province of Delhi The order of August 8, prohibited the printing or 
publishing by any printer, publisher or editor of any faetual news i elating 
to the mass movement, sanctioned by the A I C C or to measuies taken by 
■Government against that movement, except news derived from official 
sources or the news agencies or a correspondent registered with the District 
Magistrate Simultaneously with this Home Department order, the Chief 
‘Commissioner, Delhi, issued the following order “Whereas the Chief Com- 
missioner is satisfied that for the purpose of securing the public safety, the 
maintenance of public order and the efficient prosecution of the war it is 
necessary to make the following order 
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Ahmedalbad 

To lemedy the situation arising fiom the Municipal elections in Gujarat 
which went in favour of the Congress cent pel cent Government formed a 
committee of administration m Ahmedabad composed of 10 members of 
whom five weie Muslims and of the remaining five, two were Hindu Govern- 
ment pleaders, one was a Harijan of the Ambedkar School, one was a Royist 
and the fifth was a Parsee It was revealed by the Muslim members 
that they had stipulated and been appointed for a term of 3 years and 
complained that the Government order mentioned only “until further 
orders ” 

The Calcutta Corporation 

The European Community in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal having 
come to realize its power as a makeweight in the Legislature, through which 
it had installed Sir Nazimuddm in the Bengal ]\Iimstiy, turned its attention 
towards the Calcutta Corporation The Corporation is a small Province by 
itself having an income of neaily 4 crores of rupees Its headship has been 
for long the coveted object of conflicting factions and the Calcutta bianch 
of the European Association selected the Corporation for their attack in res- 
pect, in particular, of conservancy and water supply, the mismanagement of 
both of which, they alleged, constituted a menace to public health — alike of 
the civil population and of the troops Accordingly they invoked the opera- 
tion of sections 15 to 18 of the Calcutta Municipal Act and demanded of 
the Bengal Government that the carrying out of such obligatory functions 
be placed m reliable hands 

The truth of the matter was that the Corpoiation, whatever its defects 
might have been at other times, suffered under peculiar disabilities when the 
charges were bi ought by the European Association Its lorries were requisi- 
tioned for the Blilitary and it had no conveyances to convey refuse and ex- 
creta outside the town The machinery of water-works required coal and the 
concerned authorities failed to supply the agreed amount At a time (19th 
July, 1943), when the Corpoiation should haveieceived 250 waggons for the 
conveyance of coal, they received only 30 waggons and the fear was ex- 
pressed that unless piompt measures were taken, the filter water supply to the 
city of Calcutta might have to be suspended, theie being on that date only 
17 days’ supply of coal The Calcutta Europeans weie not content with that 
much of criticism They took the Corporation to task for the unseemly 
sight of people picking food from dustbins, beggais prowling about the streets 
and dead bodies of waifs and strays lying on the footpaths unremoved 
Removal of a dead body of comse requiied a loriy as much as the removal of 
filth The scarcity of food drove the star^^ngto the dustbins, while the star- 
vation in the villages drew the beggars to the city The Europeans, if they 
had the imagination, could have readily seen that all these unseemly sights 
and scenes aiose fiom the war situation over which they themselves would 
grow eloquent 

Local Government m England 

Here is an interesting account of Local Government in England, under a 
political democracy Avhich is not also an economic democracy Councils are 
continually corroded as iron is by water Direct coiiuption (oidmaiy jobbery) 
and indirect corruption (the provision of no services or bad services to oblige 
private interests) will continually attack them They can only be protected 
by an anti -rust paint — the interest of the voteis A good Local Govern- 
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Plon’ble Pandit iCunziu said about tJie action taken against the 
Benares Univeisity — 

“Not a woid relating to this seiious incident liad been allowed to 
reach the pubhe Was theie an iota of justice m this ’ Government 
owed it m fairness to the Hindu communii}’’ to allow the nevs to be 
published The existing system of icstiictions vas voiking in such a 
way that the people and the Pi ess felt that the Government of India vere 
not meicl}’’ conti oiling the publication of news vhich might be of mih- 
tarj'^ impoitancc oi tend to promote disoider, but also suppressing nevs 
relating to the nationalist movement and the exeesses committed in 
suppressing the movement They pi evented aeeuratc nevs relating to 
the state of things prevailing in this eountry from reaching America, 
China and Britain heisclf That vas the most seiious charge that one 
eould bung against the Govcinmcnt of India’s pohc}’- Without refus- 
ing to recognise the extiaoidinaiy character ol the present times, he 
brought this chaige against the Govcinmcnt lie liojied that the debate 
Avould immediately lead to a change m the attitude of the Government 
of India He hoped that before long, the Government ivould realise 
thej’’ were creating great distrust and dissatisfaction, and by using unfair 
methods and preventing this countiy and the vorld at large from getting 
an objective and aceuiate picture of the state of things pi evading m this 
countr}’’ Government weie turning against them even those vlio dep- 
lored the policy of the Congress ” 

The resolution was rejected by 23 votes to 9 Sir Richaid Tottenham 
in the couise of his reply stated 

“About the nevs connected vith the Benaies Hindu University 
he personally believed it would not have been in the pubhe interest at the 
time of Its occmience to publish it but he added the Hindu of Madras 
did publish it on September 15 As regaids Mr Gandhi’s speech at the 
A I C C it did not come under the order to which he had refen ed con- 
cerning factual news relating to the disturbances or to the mass move- 
ment, and it might have been submitted for press advice by the pi ess 
agencies, and it was probably the pi ess agencies themselves — ^Iievas not 
sure about this — who decided not to publish the whole ofthe speech in the 
papeis Another point about this ordei was that it refeired onlj'^ to 
factual neivs It imposed no kind of restriction whatever on editorial 
comment In that important matter. Government did leave the entire 
discretion to the editors Sii C P Ramaswami Iyer, the Information 
Member made it perfectly clear at a press conference that there was no 
ban of any kind on expression of political views as such ” 

The breach of the Delhi Agreement and the censorship working havoc on 
Indian Press by raising the bogey of “Enemy Within” were the subject of a 
severe indietment by Shri K Shrinivasan -who lengthily reviewed the work done 
by the Conference particularly during the year 1942 “There is no question 
of our willing submission to any proposal which, in our opinion, is derogatory 
to the dignity of the profession or m any way prevents us from functioning 
as responsible newspapers ” 

For some tune past, prior to the sitting of the A I N E Conference in 
the first week of October, theie grew a feeling of restlessness among the sus- 
pended Newsjiaper Editors who held a separate conference in the middle of 
September undei the Piesidency of Shri RamnathG oenka,Editoi, thelndicw 
Express, Madras and passed four resolutions unanimously. The third is 
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nance open to the helpless women and skilled weavers was taken away 
Sale shops and production centres were declared unlawful bodies and elosed 
dovm Khaddar Avorth lacs of rupees was attaehed, sealed and left to meet 
AVith its own fate 

At a time Avhen cloth was scarce, let alone prices, when imported goods 
had disappeared, it was extraordinary that Government should have shut out 
from Avork the feAV indigenous institutions that Congress had been striving to 
bring into existence through its oaa'u unaided efforts The declaring Lillegal of 
hund^rcds of production centres and depots of Khaddar — notably m Bengal 
and U P Avas easily the AA-^oist thing Government could have done If they 
thought it necessary they could have taken over the institutions and Avorked 
them under an ordinance oi the Defence of India Act If Government could 
threaten the spinning and AA^eaving mills of Ahmedabad and compel them to 
reopen after they had been shut for over 3 months, they could easily control 
Khaddar and Village Industries’ Organization Instead, they arrested the 
head of the Village Industries’ Organization and Avanted to book him through a 
Special Court When the head Avas arrested and Avould not be let out on b^ail, 
the C P Government declared as unlaAvful associations the bodies knoAvn as 
the Gram SeA’-a Mandal, the Satyagraha Ashram and Gandhi Seva Sangh 
functioning at NalAA’^adi and Paunar in Wardha Tahsil on June 30, 1943 

In Bihar a particularly reactionary policy AA'as pursued 

In reply to a letter from the Bihar branch of the AJl-India Spinners’ 
Association requesting Government to release its funds seized m August 1942 
and to alloAv the organization to carry on its activities throughout the pro- 
vince, the Chief Secretary of the Biliar Government says that the Provincial 
Government are prepared to accede to the request, subject to certain condi- 
tions The conditions are that the Bihar branch of the A I S. A and the 
“IChaddar Bhandar” must Avork under the supervision of District Magis- 
trates, who Avill have the right to inspect the premises periodically and ex- 
amine the account books, etc , and will also have authority to prescribe the 
manner in Avhich the fund is to be released aie spent “Khaddar Bhandars”, 
Avere pennitted to be opened by the District Magistrate, must be m charge of 
approved persons, Avho aa'iII be personally responsible for abiding by the con- 
ditions imposed 

The Bihar Government rejected the request of the Bihai Branch of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association to function as manufacturers, etc , m Bihar, 
and to return articles Avorth several lakhs of rupees forfeited by Government 
Government further decided to sell stocks of cloth and yarn belonging to the 
Association through the Director of Industries or recognised agents 

As many as 19 institutions, belonging to the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and seveial other similar organisations m different parts of Bengal, 
had been declared unlaAvful, stocks of Khadi and cash found m possession of 
27 such institutions had been seized, their value totalling more than a lakh 
of rupees 

The Associations in question included the All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Khadi Pratishtha and Abhoy Ashram 

“Stocks and money seized,” Sir Nazimuddm said in reply to a 
question put to him m the Bengal Legislative Council, “Avere 
in the custody of the Government except for such articles of clothing, 
etc , as Aveie requisitioned and used for the relief of distress 
in . the aieas affected by the cyclone and tidal Avave of the 16th 
October, 1942 The value of stock seized amounted to Rs 99,201-7-3 
and the cash money seized including bank deposits totalled Rs 4,994-14-l| ” 
Sir Nizamuddm could not say when these Avould be returned to the 
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of Food or the control of the Pi ess The revelations in May 3943 by Fazlul 
Huq, the then Chief Minister, regarding the affairs of Bengal, bear testimony 
to tins charge It is veil known how the Department of Lav and Order in 
1942 was run practicall}'’ b}’^ the Centre m relation to the disorders that then 
broke out j\Ir Cornan Smith had recourse to poor tactics when he cited the 
testimonials of bodies like the Turkish Mission to the freedom of Press in 
India We all know how the proverbial cat cited the rat as its v itness m self- 
defence 

In Britain certain lies vere propagated about India and ve take the 
foUovnngfrom the Bo Weekly — Take a look at the Daily Sketch 

issue dated August 5 a facsimile of vhich appears on page 727 There 
is a five-column headline running right across the front-page, slirieking a he 
to its million readers “Gandht^slndia-Jap Peace Plan Exposed” To give 

colour to the story, there is a picture of IMira Ben, (I^Iiss Slade) in the bottom 
left corner vith the headline in big black t}'pe English Woman Gandhi's 
Jap Peace Envoy The “Gandhi India- Jap Peace Plan” vhich the Daily 
Sketch has “exposed” is nothing more than a garbled report of the unautho- 
rised minutes of a meeting of the Congress Working Committee that the Go- 
vernment seized in a raid on the Congress offices and published on the eve of 
the A I, C C meeting in Bombay The “exposure” failed to impress any- 
one in India and ultimately recoiled on Government’s own head by demon- 
strating to the public hov' the utterly untenable position of the Government 
had to be bolstered up by such stunts Indeed it vas made clear both by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Javaharlal that there vas not the slightest 
intention to do an} thing that vould mjuie the cause of the United Nations, 
especially China and the Soviet Union If Gandhiji projected the possibility 
of going to Japan it vas the gesture of a great soul, a daring mission of the 
Spirit to convert those v ho had steeled their hearts and closed their minds 
It might be futile But to talk of it as the action of a traitor is a Lie A deli- 
berate, dastardly Lie 

“The Sunday Dispatch front pages a “cable from H B. Stimson, Sun- 
day Dispatch Reporter in Bombay, in vhich the follov mg passages appear. 

Dance Girls. 

Pandit Nehru, v ho proposed the resolution denied that it constituted a 
tlireat to Britain He said it was an offer of co-operation on the condition of 
Indian Independence 

At one stage, the proceedings vere stopped, vhile a troupe of dancing 
girls were brought in to sing and dance to the Congressmen 

Much has been ivritten already m the local press about this offensive 
report and Jlr Stimson (who, I am told, is a member of the staff of the 
Times of India) is obviously much Avorried about it His defence is that 
the Sunday Dispatch people have garbled his original cable vhich contained 
nothing of the soit To substantiate this he is prepared to produce the copy 
of his original cable and even get it verified bj^ the Censor’s office 

“Mr Stimson has disclaimed the authorship of the cabled report But 
in the same issue of Sunday Dispatch there is something else appearing 
under his name and this he has not disotvned ' 

It IS a featme article, “There is a Mis Gandhi” m the course of vffiich he 
makes the followmg amazing statement — a statement which is a blatant he 
and libel on Mahatma Gandhi vdio is made out to be a callous husband who 
would make his frail old wife w^alk thiee miles cairying her bedding, while he 
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aie going on even to this day under the various Defence of India Rules This 
IS not all Bhandars and centres have been ordered to be closed down and 
sealed and stocks have been seized At many places the stocks have been set 
fire to Simultaneously, the Government have released stocks at some places 
but at the same time have imposed a ban on our functioning m these areas 
Such an attitude on the part of the Government is un-understandable 

As aiesultof Government action, our Avork has practically stopped m 
-branches of Bengal, Bihai and the United Provinces More than 400L cen- 
tres have closed doAvn directly or indirectly due to such action Production 
Av oik has declined from about Rs 8 laklis per month to about Rs 4 lakhs per 
month and approximately a lakh and a half artisans have been estimated to 
haA’’e been throAvn out of employment On the basis of the previous year’s 
figures AA'hen about 5 laklis of lupees were being paid eA'^ery month to the 
artisans ” 

The Director of Industries, C P and Berar informed the Agent, C P , 
^Maharashtra Charklia Sangh, that the Piovincial Government has cancelled 
the proAnsion of Rs 12,560 AAdiich Avas made from the current year’s budget as 
a grant-in-aid to the All-India Spinners’ Association for the encouragement of 
hand-spinning and hand-Aveaving in theiuial areas for the payment to P 
and the I\Iaharashtra Chaikha Sangh 

Attention may be draAAm to a Spinners’ Association suit in which decree 
Avas giA’-en for the plaintiff in Calcutta on March 27, 1944 

“Judgment has been deliveied by Mr ASM Latif-ur-Rehman, Chief 
Judge, Small Causes Couit, Calcutta, in the suit brought against the Province 
of Bengal by the All-India Spinneis’ Association, the Corporation of Calcutta 
and some employees of the Bengal Branch Office of the Association, iniespect 
of the propel ties seized by the Commissioner of Police folloAvmg a search on 
October 11, 1942, at the office, godoAvn and shop of the Bengal Branch of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association located at the College Street Market 

“ When b}'’ a notification dated the 4th March, 1943, the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, Bengal Branch Avas declared unlaAvful, the Commissioner of 
Police prepared a list of ax tides seized and called upon any person claiming 
that any article A\'as not liable to forfeiture Thereupon P D Himatsinka 
and Co , Solicitors, for the Tiustees of the Board of Trust, All-India Spinners’ 
Association, claimed certain goods as belonging to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, Bombay, the Coiporation of Calcutta claimed the ownership of 
the fixtures and certain employees of the Bengal Office of the Association 
claimed certain articles as their personal belongings 

“In course of his judgment, the Chief Judge decreed that as the All- 
India Spinners’ Association, Bombay, Avas not declared to be an unlaAvful 
association, and had been conducting the affairs of the branch m Bengal, the 
former is entitled to the goods seized 

“ The claims of the Corporation of Calcutta and the employees were also 
allowed As regards the pamphlets etc , and magic lantern slides found m 
the premises, the Trustees gave up their claim 

“The Judge dismissed tlie contention that the sale proceeds of the goods 
might be used for unlaAxfful purpose, as the goods Avere m custody of the 
police ” 

Reaction in Congress Circles 

Whenever the non-co-operation movement manifesting itself m all its 
gnmness, tended to drag its weary length as m 1932-1933 or met Avith a pre- 
mature end as in 1921, the Congressmen left behind or released earlier have 
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himself goes away in a car Describing the reception accorded to Gan 
on his arrival in Bombay, IVli Stmison vnites 

“After 15 minutes, when the platfoim had viitually emptie 
frail, wizened, bare-footed little voman diessed m a homespun co 
sari, peered timidly from the window of the same caiiiage Unno 1 
by anybody she gathered up her bedding loll and staited walking t 
miles towards Birla House, the sumptuous hostel wheie Mahatma Ga 
was to stay This \sas Gandhi’s wife Kastur Ba and the incident 
sjunbohc ” 

Surely you can’t get away with that, Mi Stnnson ' 

A situation was cieated by the Provincial Government of C P pi 
biting the papers of the province from publishing any news regardmg B! 
sail’s fast w^hich turned out to be a historic one, taking its origin as a prc 
against the incidents of Chimur and Ashti and extending over 62 days 
prohibition was a clear breach of the agreement i cached between Governri 
and the A I N E Conference and the lattei had no alternative but ta 
diastic step to assert the rights of the Press which were so ivantonly mva 
Shri K Shrmivasan, Piesident of the All- India Newspaper Edr 
Conference, had issued the following on December 30, 1942 

“ In accordance ivith the resolution of the Standing Committee of the 
India Newspapei Editors’ Conference passed at its meetings held m Borr 
on the 18th, 19th and 21 st Decembei, I have fixed January 6 , 1948, for 
observance of the hartal throughout India for a day It is requested 
managements abstain fiom publishing neivspapers bearing that date 
co-operation of all newspapers in India is solicited to make the day of prc 
a success 

“The second part of the lesolution recommending to all newspa; 
in India not to publish until the older is withdiawn or otherwise dire< 
by me 

(1) All circulars fiom Government Houses, 

(2) New Year Honours List; and 

(3) All speeches of the members of the British Government, the Gov 
ment of India and Provmcial Governments except poitions thereof w] 
contain decisions and announcements will take effect fiom the 1 st of Janu 
1943 and continue in force until fuither notice 

“I am reluctantly compelled to give effect to this lesolution as all eff 
during the past week to persuade the Government of India to mteivene 1: 
proved futile ” 

The Times of India, whose Editor had played a notable part in ivoil 
for an agreement in October between Government and the Confeience 
the following Editorial note on the piojiosed hartal 

“The Piesident of the All-India Newspaper Editois’ Conference has 
pursuance of the lecommendation passed by the Standing Committei 
Bombay, fixed date for a hartal by neivspapeis and for the omission of 
tain neivs items as a piotest against a recent Government order IMuch as 
value the unity which the Editois’ Confeience has given to the Press m Ii 
duiing the last tw'o 3 ’^ears, we think this method of protest is futile and 
likely to produce anj’^ good result Moieover, the voluntar}’" suppression ' 
new'spaper even for a day, and the elimination of certain news items on o 1 
daj’^s, means depiiving the public of information to w'hicli it is justly entit 
We maj'- not cntiiel}^ agree with some of the methods adopted b}’’ Gov< 
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withered and dried up in the eyes of Srivastavas, Munshis and Jeevanlals, 
was to the men of faith and vision doubtless destined to put forth new leaves 
and blossom, flower and fruit betimes, yielding a tenfold outturn in good 
time (9-7-1943) 

After the lapse of eleven months fiom the Bombay Resolution, it was 
indeed strange that any single membei of the A I C C outside the jails 
should have dared to think of revising the proposals of August 1942 without 
the autliority of the Generalissimo Nor was it possible for the A I C C 
which vas a proclaimed body equally with the Woiking Committee and the 
Congiess Committees, to meet and deliberate upon the question which it 
had no moral right to meddle vith and which in addition it had thus no legal 
scope to consider jNIoral m3’’opia oftentimes induces physical shortsighted- 
ness as V ell ' 

Public opinion, hovever, soon haidened itself against the meeting of the 
proposal to convene a meeting of the A ICC , against the revival of the All- 
India Svaiaj Paity and against the so-called League Mmistiies m all pro- 
vinces This vigorous piotest emanated from one whose wife Shrimati 
Savitri and vhose youngei bi other were m jail, the former ill in a hospital in 
addition He maintained the good name of his family in making this timely 
protest Shrce Kamal Naj’^an Bajaj, the elder son of the deal departed Jamna- 
lalji sprang into the arena to condemn these several proposals m language 
alike firm and courteous He exposed the constitutional incorrectness of the 
proposed A I C C meeting — its futility vts-a-vjs the British Government, and 
its reflection upon the question of confidence in Gandhi He cited the forci- 
ble dismissal of the late lamented Allah Bux of Sind and the forced resignation 
of jMr Farlul Huq of Bengal as examples to prove the mfructuousness of 
Parhamentar}’’ programme under the conditions and exhorted those who 
were outside the jails to do their best for the social and economic welfare of 
the people suffering from want of food and clothing, although he was some- 
what vide of tire mark m hoping that much could be done by the leaders 
outside meeting in this behalf for the food problem was the pivot of the 
military phase of life and nothing could move it unless power rested m the 
hands of the nation He was soon followed by the Ex-Premiei of the North 
West Frontier Province whose voice emerged loud and clear from the fron- 
tiers of India resounding from the fastnesses of Kabul 

The game of the British Government has always been to dangle before 
the country a constitutional programme And the Congress has been tossed 
about between rts revolutionary objective and its constitutional temptation 
During the transitional period, its position proved a difficult and delicate one 
It resisted such participation at the outset Indeed the new era of Non- 
co-operation took its name after such a decision But those who had long been 
accustomed to fight on the intellectual plane yearned for it In 1923, they 
re-embarked upon the Council Programme practically under protest — calling 
themselves Swarajists Then in 1926, the Congress itself adopted the Coun- 
cil Programme After the Salt Satyagraha movement of 1930 and its sequel 
in 1932-1933, the Council Programme again raised its head m 1934 and Gandhi 
himself for well known reasons suspended Civil Disobedience The Council Pro- 
gramme,' it Avas said then, came to stay It not only came to stay but came to 
be developed from an obstructive or opposing character to the constructive 
quality ending in Ministry formation The outbreak of the war after 27 months’ 
duration found a break once again m the programme But it must be re- 
membered that it was not a breach of the Council Programme but it was a 
breach of the Ministry programme The Members of the Legislatures had 
not resigned They may resume their places any moment under suitable 
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Avant of any obvious necessity to face new problems The war, however, with 
its failure of supplies of imported paper, thanks to the improvidence of India 
in not becoming self-sufficient m paper creates a new situation which was 
vigorously combated by the I E N Society of which Mr Arthur Moor was 
the President till February 1943 and later Shri Eevadas Gandhi It would be 
of interest to review the \acissitudes of newspapers m relation to this aspect 
vhich could have been easily overcome if attention had been paid to the 
manufacture of hand-made paper or even mill produced newsprint but 
considerations of space forbid anj’^ detailed study 

Government assumed control over all indigenous newsprint and offered 
to spare only 10 per cent of the total output in the country for the use of the 
nev spapers, and there was such an uproar over the whole country and depu- 
tations waited on Government so that they were obliged to raise the quota 
a^ ailable to the Press to 30 per cent It w^as not enough that no direct en- 
couragement w'as given to hand-made paper, it was sufficiently bad that the 
secretary of the All-India Village Industries Association was put in prison as a 
detenu and then tried for an article on “Stone for Bread” in the Gramo- 
dyog Patnka This sorry haggling over percentage, allowable to the Press 
at a time w’hen no foreign paper w'as available, was merely adding to injury 
That the spirit of Government did not manifest a change of heart not 
indeed tow'ards the Congress and the national movement but towards the 
Pi css in India which the Viceroy had buried with his praises or even to the 
Press in England was evident from two events of August 1943 

Foi a time there w^as a lull in the domain of the Press until early in June 
1943 the Go^ ernment of India flung a bomb on the newspaper world as well 
as the public of India, by an order that Louis Fischer’s Avritmgs and speeches 
should not be published in any newspaper except on being press-advised 
The Standing Committee took a serious view of the matter and convened a 
sitting in July to consider the situation Meanwhile the Publicity member- 
ship which after Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer’s resignation m August 1942, 
remained unfilled was given to Sir Sultan Ahmed who took an earlj'’ 
opportunity to announce that he would associate public opinion with his 
department and bring about closer contact betw'een Government and the 
Press It was learnt on the eve of June that tw^o non-official advisory Boards 
would keep the i\Icmber in contact with the currents of public opinion One 
of the Boards was to consist of press correspondents, Indian and foreign, 
w orking at the Goi ernment of India headquarters, and was to meet twice a 
month or oftencr, if necessary The other w'as a publicity advisory board, 
consisting of editors of new^spapers, members of the Central Legislature and 
pro\ incial representatii es This w'as to meet at least tw'ice a year An effort 
ould be made to jirovide representation on this Board for editors of Indian 
language newspapers Sii Sultan Almied wns to be the Chairman of both 
boards The Information i\Iember would also have a third board, comprising 
lie ids of departments in the portfoho, wffiich wmuld meet once a week to co- 
ordinate and correlate pohej’’ and programme 

The Monclicstei Guardian ever since August 9, had consistently 
pleaded for a new approach to the Indian problem involving the re-openmg 
of free and fricndh discussions with the Congress and for this attitude of 
justice and sunpathy it was penalised m India Its representative in Delhi, an 
Indian w as excluded from a Pi ess Conference taken by Sir Ramasw'ami Mudahar 
in the 2nd week of August 1043 only for the British and American corres- 
pondent st — once again a direct breach of the gentlemen’s agreement It w'as 
thus that one could not sav whether the Manchester Guardian was sought to 
he penah/ed for its Anti -Viceregal and Anti-Amery pronouncements or whe- 
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sionei of Police, Madras, that in the absence of a definite answer to the 
question, no order could be passed on his application for permission to hold 
election meetings 

The very procedure adopted by Government pioved the strength of the 
Congress candidate v ho defeated the Justice Party eandidate by a handsome 
majority IVhat vould have been the difference if propaganda and eleetoral 
meetings and placarding had been permitted, it is needless to speculate upon 
Suffice it to saj', Government were hoist with their own petard and the result 
of the ^Madras election clearly explains the wisdom, not justice of U' P , 
Bihar and I\Iadras all giving up the projected elections of the Upper House 
to seats made vacant by rotation There was real fear in Government’s 
mind that Congressmen might succeed Only two months earlier, the 
Jlayoialty of the City of Bombay was contested by Dr Gilder from inside 
the jail and he von the place easily 

Babu Shyam Pada Bhattachaijee, detained as a security, prisoner was 
elected unopposed as Chairman of the Berhampore (Bengal) Municipality 
in jMarch 1943 while in 1941 INIr A Satyanarayana of Palakole who was con- 
victed in Individual Ci\ il Disobedience movement was elected to the Central 
Assembly, Delhi, from Andhra Desha unopposed These were an eye-sore to 
the Burcauciacy which was driven therefore to all kinds of subterfuges in 
order to drive the Congiess out of the field of Elections ' 
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tion with Mr Blau’s resignation Mr Blair "svas an ICS uho was Chief 
Sccietaiy of Bengal and lesigncd for political reasons 

The order passed against the Anuiin Bnzanr Palrtla indeed excelled 
all pievious ordeis of lepiession The leading ai licks on Food of the 28th 
and 20th Scptemhci 1013 whiehwerein Ihc c\ e of the Bengal Go\ ernment the 
ofTendiiig mattci, were on scrutiny b} the PioMiicial Picss Ad\isni\ Board, 
declaicd innocuous and vet the Bengal Go\ ernment, conlrar\ to the adMce so 
lendered, passed oideis of pre-censorship against ihcPntnha in respect of its 
leading articles and what was woise, prohibited the Press in Bengal against 
commenting upon the older Tins was an original doclopmcnt indeed A 
peiusal of the two ai tides icicaled no ground for such action 'flic mere 
compaiison of the prevailing conditions in Bengal with the ])rc-re% olulionarv 
conditions of Russia or a passing reference to the French Hc\olation could 
not have been legaidcd as inciting people to Rc\olution There was an 
obvious nci vousness in certain people in authority w lio smelt danger in the ^ cry 
lefeience to such events and situations in the ])ast This reminds one of an 
event that happened in a Central Jail where all books rcccutd for jinsoners 
had to be censored and the censor with an exaggerated sense ot rigid obedience 
to dut)'-, forbade the entry into the jail of a book entitled ^'Pnohilio?! in 
Photography^^ The Amrka Baznai Potnla appropnatch enough brought 
out its subsequent issues with a blank space in the area of the Leading Articles 
and the Bengal Go\ eminent foi a time at least cnjo\cd “peace and 
tranquillity ” 

Under the Defence of India Rules, it was announced lliat “all matter 
relating to India written or spoken by INIr Louis Fischer, the American journa- 
list and author, othci than matter contained in inward foreign terminal jircss 
telegrams, shall, before being published in British India, whether in the origi- 
nal or in a translation, in any book, pamphlet, new sjiapcr or other document, 
be submitted by the printer, publishei oi editor of tlie document to the Chief 
Press Adviser, New' Delhi, for scrutiny and that no such matter as aforesaid 
shall be published by any printer, publishei or editor in Biitish India except 
with the wTitten jicrmission of the Chief Press Adviser, New Delhi ’ The 
earlier notification on the subject was cancelled 

That the restrictions on the Indian Press w ere clearlv bei ond all bounds 
w'as the view' expressed not by those interested m the Indian Press or biassed 
in favour of Indian politics but by one w'ho w as making a tour in India to juck 
up the facts of the situation in pcison Referring to the restriclions on the 
freedom of the Pi ess in India. Mr Grant Ferns, Conscr\ative 31 P who liad 
been w'ing commander, observed in Bonibav in a Press inlcrMcw that “they 
w'ere indeed bad and w ould not happen m England, except in the case oi w ar 
new's likely to be of value to the enemy ” 

Ml A D Mam, Editor of the Iliiavada against whom chaigcs under the 
Restriction and Detention Oidmance were Iramed by 3Ir R K 3Iishra, 
Additional District Magistrate on May 8, filed a w'ritten statement, in the 
course of which he said that the fundamental principle of the profession of 
journalism was that a newspapci w'oiked in anonymity The authorities 
and the public should not be curious to find out which member of a paper’s 
subordinate staff w'as lesponsible for the publication of a news item He 
regretted that ]\Ir A K Ghosh and Mr H C Narad should have been biought 
in the prosecution w'hen the editoi was prosecuted He added that he was 
attendmg A I N E C Standing Committee’s meeting at Delhi when the 
new's item in question w'as published m tlie liiiavada Despite his absence from 
Nagpur and his not being responsible for publication in any mannei if in law 
he W'as held responsible, he accepted that responsibility solely and absolute!}' 
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that separates the conception of Freedom held by themselves and that held 
by the people ” In these dicta, Robert Lasch 37, Rhodes Scholar and Fellow, 
Educational Writer, Chicago Sun (Left Wing) won a 1,000 dollar prize for an 
article on Freedom of the Press offered by Atlantic Monthly This salutary 
advice may well be made the guiding counsel for the Press in India as united 
action on its part would help to relax the rigidity of Press controllers in the 
West or the East 

Let us glance at some of the salient points in the development of the 
freedom of the Press To Milton the new Presbyter was but the old Priest 
in disguise who wanted to use the censorship of book to stop the spread of 
sectarian ideas Moreover he had published with hcense, — ^pamphlets in 
favour of Divorce and was in danger of prosecution He therefoie prepared 
a petition to Parliament and called it Areopagatica m which he appealed to 
the fieedom of discussion in Athens and the Free Republic of Ancient world 
He sets out in it the fundamental causes why a Free Press is registered The 
censorship disappeared after the Revolution of 1688 and no longer did the 
public executor burn books on the site of Charing Cross as in 1643 

Edward Thompson gives an illuminating glimpse into the progress of the 
Press in India in his study of Metcalfe 

“In India Metcalf liberated the Press as Governor-General and it angered 
the Directors and that powerful immoveable mass, the retired officials 

“It was not the Indian press that he liberated but the British Press 
in India, which existed under a “cat and mouse” regime m its first days under 
James A Hicky, in Warren Hastings’ time Physical violence was the 
main check in its scurrility and irresponsibility Calcutta society, very 
tolerant of immorality and indecorum, dishked frank commentary on its 
doings, and Hicky was frequently assaulted As the century ended, 
Lord Wellesley presiding over a great crisis which permitted the intervention 
of no scruples and complications (luxuries in any case not much m his time) 
tighten up control Journalists had leave to wiite what he approved, if 
they work otherwise, they left India Lord Minto carried the Government 
progressively obscure attitude still further “This dread of the free 
distribution of knowledge became a chronic disease It was our policy 
in those days to keep the natives of India in the profoundest possible state 
of barbarism and darkness, a policy which operated outside the Company’s 
own territory For example the Nizam expressed a fleeting curiosity as 
to European machinery and his Resident procured him an air pump, a 
printing press and the model of a man-of-war The Resident mentioned 
to his own Government what he had done and was rebuked for having put 
such explosive stuff as a Printing Press into a native Prince’s hands He 
hastened to defend himself saying that the Nizam had shown no interest in 
it and that if the Supreme Government wished, he could sneak into the 
State Toshakhana and secretly sabotage the Press for ever In 1818, the 
Calcutta journal was started and from the first, was a safety valve for any 
disgiuntled civilian (or more commonly, soldier) The Press considered 
officials its proper game, and the leading members of Government nursed in 
the lap of despatches, resented mockery of their foibles and weakness 
Lord Hastings with disdainful good temper refused to take action But his 
temporary successor John Adam, one of the best, purest and most benevolent 
men that ever lived actuated by the most upright and conscientious 
motives, soon found the opportunity for which his hands had been itching 
from a long time James SiUc Buckingham, remarkable man and hght hearted 
humourist, came to India and found offieial jobbery amusmg Some imp 
sees to it that when the Indian Government takes vigorous action, it usually 
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country which was miles away even from the simulacrum of a Democracy 
Indeed his woids rang true when he said that “no organizations could be 
more vitally interested m the establishment of a true democracy in the coun- 
try than is this conference ” In othei words the Press sustains a democracy, 
a democracy sustains the Press ]\Ir Brelvi commanded the confidence of 
the 100 editors and the three hundred delegates that gathered m Madras and 
under his Presidentship the Conference passed several resolutions relating to 
Government, on the Press as a public institution and on journalism as a pro- 
fession which bade fair to inaugurate a new era m the career of this young 
and promising institution 

The Government of the Central Provinces had recourse in March 1944 
to an extraordinary procedure in declaring forfeit the security of the Nagpur 
Times on the alleged ground that the Daily had published specifically “infor- 
mation confidential under Section 11(2) of Ordinance III of 1944 an offence for 
the alleged perpetration of which the Editor and the Printer of the Paper were 
arrested As things stood at the time of forfeiture, the case was pending and 
the guilt of the accused or their innocence awaited decision The offence 
they were accused of, was of disclosing or publishing without the previous 
authorization of the C P Government contents of Government’s communica- 
tion to certain detenus of the grounds of their detention Moreover, pre-cen- 
sorship was imposed on the Nagpur Times m respect of any matter relating 
to any security prisoner Thus while a case was pending before the Judiciary, 
two executive penalties, one preventive and the other punitive were imposed 
by a mere official fiat Under the circumstances any judicial remedy to an 
aggrieved or accused party becomes nullified by a concurrent executive penal- 
ty imposed without trial 

The bureaucratic bodkins were verily sharper than the politicians’ need- 
les and more so when the Press supported Britain in the War (as though there 
had never been a Civil Disobedience Movement), although the Press was all 
the while combating the imprisonment of leaders arising from that very move- 
ment 

The Bombay Government served an order on Mr B G Hornunan, Edi- 
tor of the Bombay Sentinel, prohibiting the publication of the Bombay Sentinel 
The order says “I^Tiereas it is necessary for the puipose of securing the de- 
fence of British India and the efficient prosecution of the war to pass the 
following order, the Government of Bombay in the exercise of its powers under 
Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, is pleased to prohibit the publication 
of the Bombay Sentinel ” 

In Bengal the Press Advisory Committee was formed so early as on 
November 1940 Yet there were numerous cases when action was taken 
without consulting it 

According to the statement laid on the table by the Chief Minister, action 
was taken by the Government without previous consultation with the Pro- 
vincial Press Advisory Committee m 16 cases Action was taken in 6 cases 
after consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee, in four of • 
these cases with the Committee’s recommendation and in the remaining 2 
cases against their recommendation There were 3 cases of pre-censorship 
orders, 1 case of forfeiture of security, 1 case of prosecution of editor, printer 
and publisher and 1 case of forfeiture of issue and temporary suppression of 
publication 

In seven cases orders for temporary suppression of newspapers were passed, 
only one of which was referred to the committee and action taken against their 
recommendation Pre-censorship orders were passed in foui cases, in two of 
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We had a respite for seven or eight years and as soon as the Salt Satya- 
graha was begun, began also the rule of Ordinances and almost the first Ordi- 
nance passed was the Pi ess Ordinance (Ordinance II of 1930) which exacted 
a toll of Ils 2,40,000 fiom 131 newspapers during the first 6 months of its 
relentless sway and vas followed by the Indian Press Emergency Powers 
Act It IS of interest to know that the maximum demanded of a single jour- 
nal vent up to Rs 30,000 But the hoiror lay not in the deposits paid but 
those incapable of being paid About 450 newspapeis failed to deposit the 
security In the 3’^ear 1935, action was taken against 72 newspapers and a 
total secuiity of over a lakh was demanded Only 15 newspapers furnished 
the required security In Woild War II, ve had the Defence of India Act in 
addition Accoidmg to the All-India Editors’ Conference, in the month of 
August 1942 alone, 9G journals were either suspended or suppressed m India 
during the latter 3 veeks In the Madras Presidency, 17 Dailies ceased to 
exist and a Weeldy In Bombay 6 Dailies, 10 Weeklies and five Monthlies 
ceased publication The histoiy of the formation and development of the 
All-India Nevspapei Editois’ Conference has been dealt with m the part 
dealing vith Individual Civil Disobedience 1940-41 (Press Section) The 
Standing Committee had to face m the disoiders of 1942-43 delicate and diffi- 
cult situations and fight many a haid battle to uphold their right as Editors 
and their duty to the public in the matter of the nation’s activities It had 
to function in fact as the agent of the Government keeping watch over its 
members and bunging them to book summarily at times It soon found it- 
self in a situation not too happy and naturally gave occasion for comment 
and adverse ciiticism fiom a section of the suppressed newspapers which 
could not . with self-respect, abide by Government’s conditions or its vagaries^ 
When a gentlemen’s agi cement is not adheied to, there is often more tiouble 
than vhen there is a breach of a VTitten treaty or contract The trouble 
takes a moral plane rather than a legal one The latter has lemedies m couits, 
the former cannot seek any tiibunal other than the inner conscience of 
parties And it is only vhen the still small voice within, (of the conscience) 
is suppressed that moral aberrations come into being and gentlemen’s agree- 
ments arc deviated from The A I N E Conference had to tide over such 
trying situations 

The ‘blitz’ that descended upon the nation on the 9th August began 
outwardly vuth the arrest of Gandhi and tens of his colleagues but piior to 
that the Press older was made ready on the 8th of August and forbade the 
printing or publishing of any factual news relating to the mass movement 
mentioned by the All-India Congress Committee or to the measures taken by 
Government against that movement, except news deiived from official 
sources, API,UPI,orOPIoi registered correspondents In this 
connection the following communications fiom Government of Bombay to 
Editors of Newspapers would be of inteiest It was pieceded by a telegram 
to the President, A I N E Conference 

r 

“Confidential, Uigoit P W D Secretariat, Bombay, 4-8-1942- 

Dear Sii, , 

In connection with the mass civil disobedience movement reterred'^ 
to in the Congiess Woiking Committee Resolution, I am to inform you 
that while there is no desire on Government s part to restrict disctlssiOn 
of the constructive poition of the resolution and interpretation of the 
Congress Paity’s viewpoint, it is most undesiiable that support Should'be 
given to a movement which, in Mr Gandhi s own words, would be tanta— 

II C Vol II 10 
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Propaganda 

In all waifaie whethei maitial oi political, there is a subtle attemjit 
to undeimine the strength and self-confidence of the eneni)" Aftci all an 
arm}^ suiienders in the battlefield and hoists its white flag ^hen it has lost 
eouiage and confidenee either because of the depletion of its own strength 
or because of a conviction boine in upon it of the superior strength of the 
enemy The conquest of these eonvictions is called piopa^nda which 
need not always be and geneially peihaps is not Truth or at any rate, not 
the -whole Truth This strategy and these tactics are appropriate as much 
to a pohtical wai such as a war going on between India and Biitain as a 
military war such as the World Wars No I and No II The ob 3 ect of this 
newMvai fare in the battlefield as well as in the formation of popular opinion 
IS, as a wniter Aiehbald IMaclean puts it “to enlist the opinion of the w'orld 
in suppoit of its position and purposes” “The field of battle, says the itrw il, 
IS men’s opinions and the objective, men’s opinions ” “A nation to put it 
prosaieally” pioeeeds the writer ‘Svages psychologieal w'arfare to convince 
its enemies that they cannot win and to persuade the rest of humanitj’’ that 
it not only can w^n but wall w in, and should w in and furthermore deseri es 
their help m winning” 

How fai the spirit of propaganda can carr}'^ e\ en savants and scholais 
engaged m the m ocuous pastime of Lexicogiaphy, is seen from the simple defini- 
tion of the Congress given mthe Penguin Pohtical Dictionaiy “The Congress 
is essentially a Hindu Movement having a number of IMuslim members and 
the leadership is prevailing in Brahman hands ” To what length can 
Ignorance oi misrepresentation go passes all understanding The people of 
India are peipetually reminded of their caste by the English people whether 
it be in the Law Courts, the Registration office or in the Raihvay stations 
w^hich maintain different dining halls for different castes and communities 

If 3 mu just scan the personnel of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
you will find that 4 out of the 15 are Muslims One is a w oman whose father 
was a w'^ell-known Brahmo, though born a Brahmin, and wdio married a non- 
Brahmin Doctor , one a Kaj-astha of Bihai and another again a Kayastha 
of Bengal, three Khatris till recently, one Bama (Agarwala) one Patidai 
(agricultmist) three Brahmins, — all of whom inteidine wnth one another 
and with Harijans In the Congress people do not pause to scan and scruti- 
nize one another’s caste If, however, some of the Congress Premiers w^ere 
Brahmans, that only argues how^ when it came to democracy, the demos 
would not swear by the principles of exclusion as the bmeaucracy did in 
ser\nces and elections and admissions to schools and colleges 

While propaganda in favour of India had been going on all along both 
in America and England, there were not wanting correspondents wdio 
travelled over to India and did counter propaganda in Britain and ALmeiica 
from India under the hospitable roofs of high placed dignitaries in India. 
IITienevei the national movement in India raised its head and rose to its 
head and rose to its crest m its undulatory progress, pressmen from abroad 
flocked to this country in tens and twenties and their number appreciably 
grew m 1942-43 Amongst these migratory messengers and mediators, 
was one, IMr Beverley Nicholls who had advertised his mission before arrival 
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“Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by sub-rule (1) 
of rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules the Chief Commissioner is pleased 
to make this order and to address the same to printers, publishers and 
editors generally m the Dellii Province 

(la) Requiring that all factual news, photographs and pictures 
relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Congress 
Committee in its meeting m Bombay on August 8, 1942, the demonstra- 
tions and disturbances which have taken place in various parts of India 
since that meeting, the measures taken by the authorities to deal with 
that mass movement and those demonstrations and disturbances, and 
the trial of all cases arising out of that movement and those demonstia- 
tions and disturbances, shall, before being published in any newspaper 
or other document, be submitted for scrutiny to Lala Savitri Prasad, 
Assistant Press Adviser, DeUii or other officer appomted by the Chief 
Commissioner for the purpose, and (b) prohibiting the printing or pub- 
lishing in any newspaper or other document of any matter specified in 
clause (a) above unless it has been submitted for scrutiity as requned by 
that clause and has been passed by the appointed authority as suitable 
for publication ” 

The Home Member had made a statement that an agreement had been 
reached between the Editois’ Conference and Government on the prevailing 
system of compulsory scrutiny of all factual news in force in Delhi This was 
denied by the Secretary of the Conference who said “I am naturally sui prised 
that tvo responsible spokesmen of Government should have made solemn 
statements m the tvo Legislatures which are contraiy to facts, and unless 
contradicted, are likely to mislead the membeis and the general public ” 

The President of the Conference lost no time in sending a note to the 
Home Department which said — 

“The number and nature of lestrictions seem to vary from province 
to pro^^nce, and there is in consequence lack of umfoimity as legards 
procedure To mention only a few of these, the Standing Committee 
regard the registration of coiiespondents as designed to bung them com- 
pletely under the control of local officials and close to editors all avenues 
of receiving impartial reports of events direct from their correspondents 
Compulsoiy Press Advising, the restrictions placed on the number of 
messages relating to the disturbances, on headlines and on the space to 
be devoted to news of these disturbances, can have, m the view of the 
Standing Committee, but one meaning, namely, that Government seek, 
in the most comprehensive manner possible, to control at every stage 
not only the publication, but even the chaiactei of factual news 

A charge-sheet against “Press-Advising” was bi ought up befoie the 
Council of State on Septembei 28, by the Hon’ble Pandit H N Kunzru 
who exposed Government policj’- and urged abolition of pre-censoiship of news 
except for military needs Pandit Kunzru moved the following resolution 
in the Council of State “This Council lecommends to the Goveinoi -General 
in-Council that the restrictions imposed on the press which have given rise 
to serious dissatisfaction should be modified so as to take fuller account of the 
rights of the Press and the public and that, in particular, pre-censorship of 
news reports and statements should be abolished except in so fai as it maj'’ be 
necessary for military purposes ” 
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answeiing difficult questions on account of my “foot” But then I’ve 
never had a foot I have, however, done some serious investigation work 
in India, I have seen some few things more important than the Viceregal 
palace in Delhi and I have learned something whatJMr Nicholls obviously 
has not I have learned, for instance, not to make a fool of myself by 
pleaching to Indians about their own pioblems as if they were a first 
yeai seminar of College boys For these reasons I hope IMr Nicholls will 
take my words to heart and my advice to quit India — without delay 
“If his Ta] meeting was a rhetorical disaster, his recent article to the 
Sunday Chi omcle was a journalistic outrage Since I landed on Indian 
soil I have had to counter much adverse ciiticism of the pig-headed 
unfairness of British journalists and Mr Nicholls is the last straw Most 
Indians have never heard of his books, much less read them and it is 
difficult for them to realise that he is, m fact a writer of fiction not a 
journalist It is, for instance, difficult for them to see that his recent 
literary blurb about Viceregal splendour is the result of a not very 
original imagination — not as it appears — the outcome of intelleetual 
dishonesty Mr Nicholls knows as well as I do that the Viceroy receives 
nearly twice the salary of the Prime Minister of England I wonder 
though whether he knows that the average income of the “bedazzled 
millions” is something less than £5 per head per year ' IMr Nicholls 
has called India a British Museum — he is correct, but only so far as the 
British are concerned The Museum pieces are the Viceregal splendour 
he admires so much and the crumbling facade of imperial administration 
that out here goes by the misnomer of constitutional Government 
Yes imperialism xs dead in the mind of modern India — it will never 
flourish here again But m England imperialism is not dead It lives still 
m the mind of Amery and his party And m spite of what Mr Nicholls 
believes no miracles can change India from a British Museum to a 
United Nation The Indians do not believe in miracles They believe 
as I see it, in Government of the people, by the people, for the people 
■of India they believe in their leader now shut up behind bars , they 
believe British rule to be the greatest anachronism m a modern India 
They believe that independence is the birthright and they will have it 
NOW They do not believe in Britsh propaganda, they do not believe 
in British hypocrisy and I regret to say it, they do not believe in 
Mr Beverley Nicholls 

“For the sake of the two countries, Mr Nicholls, go home and write 
another travel book Remember ‘ there is no place like Home’ ” 

A Book on India, Verdict on India, was published by Mr Beverley 
Nicholls m which he wrote 

) “Gandhi has no respect for Truth ” 

“Hinduism has no historical basis ” 

“Indian Journalists are drawn from Duds ” 

“There is no genuine art' m India ” 

“Indian Press is a hotch-potch of rumour, prejudice and ignorance ” 

All this shows how a dud from England with no genuine artistic sense in him 
can gather up a hotchpotch of rumour^ prejudice and ignorance and pass it 
off as truth without any historical basis 

Let us refer to another equally interesting aspect of foreign journalists 
forking in India and struggling to tell the truth as against those who are 
free to write what they like This time, the two journalists are two ladies, — 
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“This Confeience is of opinion that the Standing Committee of the 
A I N E C has failed to give the right and pioper lead to the Nationa- 
list Pi ess of the country and in the difficult situation in which it is now 
placed It, therefore, calls upon the Conference to desist from all 
undertakings purporting to be giv’^en m the name of and on behalf of the 
Nationalist section of the Piess It also disowns all undertakings al- 
ready so given ” 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference concluded its session on 
October 5, after adopting the new constitution of the Conference and electing 
a new Standing Committee It passed a number of resolutions protesting 
against the way in which censorship worked, the telegraphic delay in 
the transmission of press messages and the arrest and detention of 
working journalists The Conference was opposed to any scheme of pre- 
eensorship New^sjiapers should be free to publish without previous scrutiny 
objective accounts of any incidents in connection with the ‘mass movement’ 
or distuibances. Tlie Conference, however, considers it necessary that edi- 
tors should exercise restraint in the publication of such accounts and should 
avoid the publication of anything which 

(A) Incites the public to subversive activity, 

(B) Conveys suggestions or instructions for illegal acts, 

(C) Is an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding ex- 

cessive use or misuse of their powers by the police, troops and 
other Government servants or the treatment and condition of 
detenus and prisoners, and 

(D) Retards the restoration of the public sense of security Deli- 

berate departure on the part of any newspaper from the general 
policy laid down in this resolution may be dealt with by the 
Provincial Governments in consultation with Jthe Provincial 
Press Advisory Committees 

The various Provincial Governments m India beginning with Sind and 
ending wuth the Punjab accepted the Resolution 

The position of the Press became a subject of animated debate m the 
Upper House in its winter session and the occasion was a resolution tabled by 
Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru which asked for the removal of restrictions 
on the publication of news not relating to the w^ar and m particular, news 
relating to the internal political conditions and the economic well-being of 
the people, and the adoption of a similar policy by the Provincial 
Governments IVIr Cornan Smith, the Home Secretary thought the resolution 
too rigid and that it could not be accepted though Government were follow- 
ing a policy m accordance wuth the spirit underlying the lesolution The 
truth rather was that the resolution was not accepted because that was not 
the policy follow^ed by Government The complaint against Government was 
that they weie preventing oi penalizing the publication of news by the Indian 
Piess, lelating really to the internal political and economic situation, by 
WTongly invoking the Regulations diawn up for security considerations. 
Pt Kunzru quoted individual cases to prove his point 

Regarding Provincial Governments, it was an open secret how the Cen- 
tral Government were running the political departments of the provinces on 
grounds of security considerations and yet it became a fashion to trot out Pro- 
vincial Autonomy in the face of critics Like charity, verily Provincial 
Autonomy covered a multitude of sms whether they related to the supply 
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“It IS announced that in exercise of the powers conferred by Rule 41 of 
the Defence of India Rules the Central Government is pleased to direct 
‘ that all matter relating to India, written or spoken or purporting to have 
been wiitten or spoken, by Mr Louis Fischer, the American journalist and 
author, shall, before being published in British India whether m the original 
or in a translation in any book, pamphlet, newspaper or other document, 
be submitted by the Printer, Publisher, or Editor ot the document, to the 
Chief Press Adviser, New Delhi for scrutiny 

(b) That no such matter as aforesaid shall be published by any printer, 
publisher, or editor in British India except with the written permission of 
the Chief Adviser, New Delhi ” 

There is an irony of fate in such an order overtaking Louis Fischer’s 
writings and speeches, for at a gathering held in 1942 at the Silver Fish Club 
Fischer had openly expressed his satisfaction and even surprise at the measure 
offreedomofthePress this country enjoyed “Nowhere else,” said he, “could 
so much criticism be allowed of Government and Governmental measures ” 
There is a subtle point of eqmty — apart from Law involved m this pro- 
hibitory order When the Indian Press is forbidden to reproduce Louis Fischer’s 
articles. Government effects a breach of the gentlemen’s agreement arrived 
at with the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference whose members had 
honourably acted up to the terms thereof In effect then, the prohibitory 
order was an insidious inposition of pre-censorship The relations between 
Government and the Editors was regulated by the single factor of not 
impeding war effort On its part, the Press should not so aught to impede 
war effort while on their part Government should not impose pre-censorship 
Government’s efforts to spread their tentacles m regard to factual news 
about the disturbances after August 8th were nipped m the bud by the 
vigilant guardian of the Indian Press The relevant portion of the Resolution 
runs as follo:yvs 

“The Conference is opposed to pre-censorship Newspapers should 
be free to publish without previous scrutiny objective accounts of 
any incidents m connection with the mass movement or disturbances. 
The Conference, however, considers it necessary that Editors should 
exercise restraint in the pubhcation of such accounts and should avoid 
the pubhcation of anything which incites the public to subversive 
activity, conveys suggestions or instructions for illegal acts is an 
exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding excessive use or 
misuse of their powers by the police, troops and other government 
servants or the treatment and conduct of detenus and prisoners and 
retards the restoration of the public sense of seeurity Deliberate 
departing on the part of any newspaper from the general policy laid 
down may be dealt "with by Provincial Government in consultation 
with Provincial Press Advisory Committees ” 

Mr G L Mehta, Deputy Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Business Conference in the U S , in an interview, referred to the 
“tendentious propaganda” that was being carried on in America against the 
Indian national movement, particularly against the Congress He said . 
“American public opinion is sympathetic to Indian aspirations but is ill- 
informed about the Indian situation The mass of people m America, al- 
though interested about India, are unfortunately very badly informed 
Information about India is really lacking Even people who are really 
working for India and the Indian cause, consisting of persons like Pearl 
Buck, Mr Walsh (Pearl Buek’s husband), Louis Fischer, Mr Lin Yutang, 
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IS, however, a kind of tacit understanding about the publication of Indian 
nev s in America, although I must add in fairness that the activities of the 
Indian business delegation received good publicity even m the American 
press 

“During my stay of nearly six to seven weeks there was hardly any news 
about India m the American newspapers except for certain tendentious re- 
ports put out from Washington For instance, while every attempt is being 
made to throw cold water and discredit the Sargent Scheme of education by 
high authorities in this country, reports were published as though the Go- 
vernment had already put the scheme into opeiation or that they were going 
to implement it shortly The object is to show the American public that the 
Government are pioceeding fast with schemes of post-wai reconstruction 
and everything possible is being done for the benefit of the Indian public 
by the present Government 

“Mrs Pandit’s activities”, Mr Mehta remarked, “are not also receiving 
enough publicity, presumably because of certain influences are at work ” 

The “peculiar” type of official propaganda carried on in America on 
Indian problems stood out among the impiessions brought by ]\Ir D B 
Mulherkar, the Indian employers’ delegate to the Philadelphia Laboui 
Conference, who gave to press correspondents here an aceount of his expe- 
rience in America as an Indian visitor and as spokesman of Indian employers 

“One IS surprised,” he said “at the anxiety felt and inquiries made by 
Americans from the cab driver to the industrial magnate, regarding the pro- 
gress of the struggle which India has been carrying on for a place of honour 
and respect m the comity of nations The ever-growing desire of the Ameri- 
cans for information regarding India’s aspirations is being unfortunately 
met by persistent propaganda carried on either by the British Government 
or by the Government of India throughout the length and breadth of the 
States, which, to my great regret, did not reflect much credit on the diplo- 
macy and intelligence of either of these governments 

“I had, on more than one occasion, opportunities of discussing Indian 
matters with people very highly placed in the financial circles of New York, 
and I was rather amused at the manner in which such propaganda is looked 
upon by intelligent and highly placed Americans in that country It must, 
however, be said that the way in which Indian ‘Quislings’ as the Americans 
call these Indian propagandists — are being paraded from one end of the 
States to the other and presented to American audiences as ‘distinguished 
journalists or Indians in publie life,’ is having its effect in misinforming the 
middle classes in the States about the political conditions in this country 
I think the Indian public and the Central Legislature have a right to know the 
natuie of the propaganda which is being carried on in America at the cost of 
the Indian Treasury and the manner in which conditions m India are being 
misrepresented to the American public ” 

According to his information, Mr Mulherkar added, some 300 lecturers, 
mostly non-Indian, have been hired to go about and present at lunch and 
cocktail parties a picture of India, of which he had evidence in the kind of 
questions put to him by audiences whom he met during his stay A signifi- 
eant point, he said, was that these lecturers Avere presented to audiences 
thiough the good offices of British Consulate officials 

As an example of the kind of information given out by these lecturers, 
Mr Mulherkar said, it had been made to appear that if the British AAnthdrew 
irom India, Christianity would be wiped out of the country Such a presenta- 
tion of the future Avas sufficient to attract the hostile interest of a large body 
o Avomen in that country That a British AvithdraAval from India Avould be 
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nicnt, but it is in oui opinion unfaii to penalise the long suffeiing public for 
what the pi ess regaids as the delinquencies of those in authority ” 

It IS learnt the newspapeis affected by the Madias Goreinment’s older 
wilhdiawing Piess facilities foi non-pubhcation of the Neu Year Honours 
aie the Hindu, Stvadesh Mitian, Indian Exp) ess, Dinamam, Andhia Patnla, 
Flee Press, Bha)ata Devi, and Andhia Piahha 

The Chief Secietaiy to the Government of IMadras sent to the editors 
of English and Veinaeulai papeis in Madras which did not publish the New 
Yeai Honouis list, the following letter, dated the 2nd Januaiy, as a refusal 

‘T am dnected to state that, as you have not published the New 
Yeai Honouis list, the Government have decided to withdraw the faci- 
lities given to youi lejioiteis to go over to the Secretariat to receive copies 
of Press communiques, Piess Notes and other materials officially released 
to the piess This decision will take effect immediately The Govern- 
ment of IMadras have cancelled the identification cards foi visiting 
scenes of an raids issued to representatives of the newspapeis which did 
not publish the Nev Year’s Honours list ” 

It IS learnt that the Government of Madras have ciiculaiised heads of 
departments and other officers under their control not to give Government 
advertisements to those Madras papeis which refrained from publishing the 
New Year Honours list 

These orders relating to prohibition of news of fast and advertisements 
were cancelled on 12th January Once an agreement ivas reached between 
Government and the A I N E Conference, the foi mei appeared to be all too 
keen on any possible lapses The Chief Commissionei of Delhi imposed a 
pre-censorship on the Hindustan Times which became the subject of an 
adjouinment motion in the Central Assembly 

A second step taken by Government was to precipitate the step against 
Janmabhumi, a Gujaiati Daily of Bombay on February 27, 1943 The 
Government of Bombay served an order on the keeper of the Janmabhumi 
Mudranalaya declaiing the press tp be forfeitedAo His Majesty, because the 
issue of Janmabhumi dated Februarj'- 25, and the issues of Nutan Gujarat 
dated February 15 and 26 printed in the above press published reports re- 
garding the process of the fast commenced by Mahatma Gandhi without 
submitting them for scrutiny by the Provincial Press Adviser and the Special 
Press Adviser, Bombay The order w^as forthwith cancelled on suitable 
amends being made by the management on the ground that the Editor was 
absent in Delhi at the time from Bombay Another order forfeiting the secu- 
rity of Janmabhumi rvas passed by the Bombay Government and the matter 
w^as taken to the High Court, which held that the orders of the Bombay 
Government w'ere not justified 

Section 2 — Management 

The troubles that editors of Newspapers had to face as described m 
section 1, emanated from a difference of opinion in regard to editorial res- 
ponsibility m publishing views and new's, m editing them both on account of 
the War and more so on account of the disorders m India There was an 
allied source of trouble which not the editors but the management had to face, 
which related to the supply of paper, the jmce of newspaper, the advertise- 
ment rates and other allied matters Accordingly side by side wnith the 
A I N E Conference, there had come into being the allied body known as the 
Indian and Eastern New^spapers Socrety whrch was not much in evidence for 
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“Subjection for a long time to a foreign } okc,” said Sir John Seely 
about India m 1870 “is one of the most potent causes of national deterio- 
ration ” This IS indubitabl)’’ true example The Indian, T A 
Raman’s studiously and insidiously pci \ cited defence of the foreign 
5’’oke over his own people in Report cn India (Imagine a book by a 
Frenchman in Gciman pay, subtly derogating all French jiatriols and 
piaising the beneficence of Germanrulc in France — tianslatcd into Indian 
terms, that is Raman’s line) But Sir John’s maxim has an impoi lant 
coroUary, which he overlooked No counti} tliat subjects a foreign 
people to its yoke for a long time can itself escape national detciioiation 
The regrettable publication by the othennse distinguished and honoura- 
ble Oxford Univeisity Press of such tripe, cunninglv cooked uji as a re- 
port on India It emits the high odour of double deterioration ” 

The American Delegation 

The high-light of the Legislative proceedings m November 1013 vas 
the censure motion passed by the Assembly on Government m regard to the 
delegation of orators they proposed to send to U S A to preach to the Ameri- 
cans about India’s participation in %\ar effort 

Was that a matter on vhich four “loyal” Indians had to be deputed to go 
abroad to prove a veil admitted “fact’'’ But behind the facts and figures lay 
the fear that after all and despite the men and money that v ere forthcoming, 
there were in India deep rumblings of discontent amongst the people over the 
political situation The Legislators apprehended that the real object of the 
Mission proposed vas to allay these fears But the Goveinment spokesman, 
and earlier the leader of the vould-be deputation repudiated any political 
object for the Mission India, hove\er, knev hov tvo Missions had been 
touring Amenca One was composed of Messrs H S L Pollok, S Iv 
Rataliffe and T A Raman and the other of Sir S Ranganathan, Higli Com- 
missioner for India m London, both speaking against the Congress and its 
political demands and it was stated that the expenses of the tw'o Indians 
were borne by the Government of India 

The Legislators m favour of the censure motion w ould not leadily sw allow 
the easy statement that this w'holly Indian and New Mission composed of 
four, winch had come under the fire of the Legislature had no political objec- 
tive In the end, ivith the aid of the ten Congress reealcitrants w ho attended 
and participated in the debate — contiary to the resolution of the Congress, 
the censure motion was passed by a majority of 3 To Mr. G -V Deshmukh, 
the Congiess representative, goes the credit of initiating the debate The 
satisfaction derived in some quarters over the attendance of Congress mem- 
bers and the consequent censure motion passed against the Government 
on the subjeet of this American Delegation was nullified by the fact of the 
Delegation leaving for England that very day, and more so by the very 
first interview given by the Leader of the Delegation wduch broke up into two 
gioups of two each, both touring England and America alternatively 

The very first performance of the Delegation in its tour in Britain was 
M pitiable as it was poor The open admission of the vote of censuie on the 
Delegation was followed by the admission that the Legislature was not re- 
presentative If this was the treatment meted out by an unrepresentative 
Legislature, what might not a repiesentative Legislature do’ And on the 
top of this, came the damaging admission that the two major parties were 
against the wai effort in India If so, whom did the Delegation repiesent ’ 
Further, Sir S Sharma, the leader, was reported as ha\nng stated that the most 
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ther the Press Conference was only intended for the white representatives of 
the British and American Press If the latter, it was an insult by an Indian 
member of the Executive Council of -the Government of India to a fellow 
Indian Mr B Shiva Bow whose position in the journalistic world as the special 
correspondent of the E^ndu and the Manchester Guardian, m Delhi and Simla, 
entitled him to deep esteem generally all round and m particular from the 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council One should have felt 
proud that at least one English daily of England was represented by an' 
eminent Indian journalist at the metropolis of India But if the former, then 
it shows that the Indian member of the Executive Council who obviously was 
in high favour with the Gods on the Olympus shared the prejudices of his 
masters at Whitehall and Delhi, instead of appreciating the attitude of per- 
fect justice and equity shown by the Manchester Guardian 

Then there was another case of breach of the gentlemen’s agreement bet- 
ween the Government of India and the A I N E Conference The Hindu 
of Karachi, a well-known Sindhi daily in Sind was refused permission to re- 
start the paper, by the Government of India The paper was one of those 
which had suspended publication after the restrictions on the Press imposed 
in August 1942 

The circumstances relating to this incident require a detailed narration 
for the important issues involved therein The Hindu had suspended pub- 
lication along with many other papers m August 1942 as a protest against an 
aggravation of the conditions of press censoring It may be remembered 
that later came the control of newsprint as well and when m July 1943 the 
paper desired to renew its publication, it had to and did, apply for a permit 
for the necessary supply of the newsprint and met with the reply that the 
renewal of pubhcation could not be carried out without the special permission, 
of Government of India and was asked to state the reasons for the suspension 
And when these were given it was told that Government regretted their in- 
ability to permit repubhcation It is difficult to see under what law or au- 
thority such an order of refusal was passed for the only law one could think 
of a notification of February 18, wouldnotapply to such cases of suspension 
and renewal for it says that no person shall print or publish except with the 
written authority of the Central Government any newspaper that was not 
both printed and published m British India before 18th February The 
Hindu was both printed and published before 18th February which does not 
mean up to 18th February And the procedure adopted as well as the deci- 
sion arrived at were obviously wrong 

There was another case m C P in which Mr Mam, Editor of the Hita- 
vada was asked to disclose the name of a certain correspondent Replying 
to the order served on him under Rule 116-A of the Defence of India Rules m 
the course of a letter to the Chief Secretary, C P and Beiar Government, the 
Editor says “Your order asking me to betray the confidence leaves me no 
option but to decline to comply with it I regret I cannot give the name and 
address asked for ” 

On December 6, the C P Government cancelled the order served under 
Defence of India Rules 116 on the editor of the H itavada A press note unnoun ced 
that the Provineial Press Advisory Committee consideied the question of the 
refusal of the editor to comply with the order and recommended that the 
matter be dropped in view of the letter written by the editor to the President 
of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference wherein he stated that nothing m his 
knowledge justified the impression that there might have been a leakage in 
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India’s war effort But neither the spcakeis nor the audience ^\ould agree 
to such an attitude of rigid aloofness fiom a subject of cvci exciting interest 
Mr Giazuddin’s assertions at a London meeting, though in ansner to a ques- 
tion, that the tno big political parties in India nerc against nar effort nas 
naturally and rightly interpreted in India as icferringto the Congress and the 
League And when the matter became the subject of a somenhat acrimo- 
nious interrogation in the Cential Assembly (February 191 1), the League 
Leader took umbrage at such a statement which ho^\cvel A\as •s\rongly attri- 
buted to I\Ir Bhole lie nent the length of suggesting that such a statement 
which maligned the League should be contradicted Sir Sultan Ahmed "was 
apologetic for the Delegation and e\asive for himself The Delegation 
frankly turned out to be a political delegation 

While in England, ]\Ir Amery mounted guard over Britain s prescri cs 
in India and declared that the Indian pioblem nhich nas but a generation 
old would be modified bcNond iccognition iMihin the next generation lie 
took good care to see that the diehard Mens of the Impel lalists gamed ade- 
quate and authoritative curreney m Amciica through onh accredited writers 
and speakers We have seen how Sir Samuel Ranganadhan and Mr II S L 
Pollock had toured America The former nas on his return elevated to the 
position of the High Commissioner of India from the place of one of the many 
advisers of the Secietary of State These tno nere folloncd bv i\Ir Hodson 
formerly Editor of the Round Tabic and for some time Reforms Officei nith 
the Government of India of n Inch office he n as relieved a fen months prior 
to his Ameiican propaganda i\Ir Hodson nrote an article to tlie Foreign 
Affairs of New York in whieh he compared and contrasted the mtrospectne 
and nationalistic tendenej’^ of India nith that of Britain “habituated to an 
international outlook and responsibility for a norld-nidc group under one 
crown.” “Britain”, he says, “knowing that Independence is an illusion, looks 
for international stability while India, knov mg that stability can be a cloak 
for stagnation looks for National Independence ” Having referred “to the 
responsibiht}’’ of Indian leaders — such as Mr Gandhi’s alleged totalitarian 
and nihilistic leanings, and I\Ir Jinnah’s intransigence,” !Mr Hodson thinks 
that Britain’s duty to India can be discharged b}’’ implementing the policy 
outlined by Lord Linlithgow in August 1940 and steadil 5 Mncreasing the num- 
ber of Indians m the Viceroy’s Executive Council “It is a policy vhich has 
still a long way to go ” On such a policy and not on some spectacular stroke 
of policy, ^vrltes Mi Hodson, depends the future progress of India tonards 
complete self-government 

Again another journalist. Mi W H Chamberlain, correspondent in 
Russia, Far East and France of the Yale Review and the Chustian Science 
Monitor contributes an article to the former in vhicli he recites the usual 
arguments urged against Self-Government for India, of vant of agreement 
amongst the Indians, of anarchy that follovs the e^acuatlon of India by 
Britain and of the peace and ordci brought by Britain into India, and states 
that on the conclusion of the Avar, Biitain might be AAilhng to speed up the 
pace of extending Self-Government m India and forego some monopolistic 
and preferential features of Impel lalism if America vould undenATite a 
guarantee against aggression and make some concessions in the field of Trade 
and Tariffs / 

In June 1944, Sir Samuel Ranganadhan who Avas India GoA’^ernment’s 
representative at the I L O Conference in Philadelphia stated that in U S A 
on the Indian political deadlock, there Avas no expression of public opinion 
but “Americans Avant to see a settlement m India as it is an Allied base of 
operations ” We should think there Avere two mis-statements or perhaps 
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Mr A K Ghosh in an oial statement said that he had nevei been the 
Editor, Printei or Publisher of H 2 tavada He did not publish the item m 
question as he was not on night shift 

Counsel for Sir Narad said that Sir Narad had not diseloscd the charge- 
sheet against detenus What he did send in this news item was conjeeture 
A notable event of tlie New Year was the open session of the All-India 
Newspaper Editois’ Confeience which was by this time a child of three ycais’ 
growth and had accordingly cast off its swaddmg clothes In fact, one might 
seriously wonder whethei it ever got into them, foi it was a piodig}’’ fiom its 
veiy birth, endowed with precocious talents and charged with a pugilistic 
temperament Its biith could be likened unto the birth of some of those 
Devas of old who were created to combat the inioads on their tapa^ of the 
Asm as, wdio would not acknowledge the former’s rights and eternally tended 
to assume authority over them It Avas thus that the outraged Devas heic 
the outraged journalists to quote Sir Francis Loav’s AAwds at the Conference, 
rose to protest against the ordinances of a personal and absolute form of 
Government Ordinances are incidental to and inevitable in an eia of AA'ar, 
but ordinances promulgated under a Avatchful and myriad-eyed democracj", 
stand in a different category fiom those promulgated by a totalitarian GoA'^ern- 
ment like that of India responsible in name to the British Parliament but 
responsible in reality to no one but itself And Avhen the Conference Avas 
born in the midst of such tumult and totalitarianism, the bureaucracy al- 
Avays shrew'd, chose to bid its oAvn time and Avhen the heat loAvered and 
passions subsided, began to conveit the Conference into one of its many tools, 
one more to add to the numerous honorary organizations under foreign rule, 
to da all dirty Avork in the name of authority, much as convicts in jails are 
made A\arders and lelieve the paid Avardeis in beating the prisoners But 
the Conference proved to have been made not of mild steel but highly tem- 
pered stuff resisting the hammer bloAVS of Piovincial GoA^'ernments cA^'ery noAv 
and then All the same a feeling Avas left m the country that in certain com- 
promises AAuth the Central Press Adviser in Delhi, the Conference had yielded 
ground Avhich caused immense displeasuie and distress to Gandhi Later the 
inroads became more numerous and more challenging The Conference 
acted Augoiously Avhen it declined to publish the new-year honours of 1943 
although it did not prohibit the publication of ncAAS of individual honours 
Avith portraits as advertisements There Avere challenges on both sides, 
government cutting off advertisements from the “guilty” press but fortuna- 
tely a timely reparation by a proAoncial government terminated in battle 
royal betw^een the Press and the bureaucracy Next came a trial of strength 
betAAeen the contending parties AAdien the Government tempted the Press to 
accept seats on an advisor}’’ body The Press succumbed But a time soon 
came Avhen it could have repaued its acquiescence and all the Press representa- 
tives could have resigned, but actually only the body of corporate representa- 
tiA’-es resigned The resolution could liaAm been more comprehensiA'e 
When all is said and done, the great serAuce of the first President claimed and 
• obtained the handsome recognition that they richly deserA’’cd, offered as they 
AAeie with ungrudging deA'otion and AAuth a due sense of responsibihty and at 
a time Avhen the neAv birth had to probe its AA^ay tlirough the sinuous and 
meandermg Avays of a mischievous bureaucracy The mantle of i\Ir Slirini- 
A^asan fell on the AA’orthy shoulders of Mr S A Brelvi who has been the editor 
of a leading daily for tw o decades and under conditions of serA'ice someAvhat 
trying at CA’ery turn, unlike those of proprietorship which marked the serl 
Auces of his distinguished predecessor in office Sir. Brelvi was only too wel- 
aware of the limitations of the Press and the hard struggles that lay ahead in a 
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The “United Publications” pioduced an attractive magazine Al-Arab 
wiitten m Arabic for countries bordering on the Persian Gulf- The world 
famous name of Taj Mahal was given to a magazine meant for Afghanistan 
and Iran Jahan-i-Azad was published m both Persian and Arabic Ahang 
was another Arabic Magazine Nahun Parun was brought out in Pushto 
for the tribes on India’s border J ahan-i-Emruz was published in Persian 
and was stopped later Bungle was issued m French, Persian and Arabic 
representing an all over publicity offensive in the Middle East Duniya 
was brought out in several languages A Children’s magazine under the cap- 
tion of Nau Nihal and another for younger generation m the name of 
Ajkal was published in Urdu to influence the tribesmen and the Muslims 
m India 

All this propaganda meant heavy expense The Government of India 
spent about million rupees and the British Government about 10 to 12 
million dollars every year for anti-Indian propaganda m America About 
10,000 persons were engaged exclusively in this mission of advocating the 
eause of British Imperialism m America 

Thus the Information Officers of the Government of India have really 
become “Mis-information Officers ” 

Besides the above mentioned British Officers, 30 Indians have also been 
brought to U S A as propagandists To add to them “Beaverbrook’s Bright 
Boys” intensified the anti-propaganda There were also pro-British Ameri- 
can Missionaries who had been in India and were won over by the British 
Government Among those were Mr and Mrs Peter Muir who enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Viceroy, the Governors and the ruling Princes for 15 months 
and later published a poisonous book entitled This ts India Another man 
of that kind was Mr Post Wheller who published a book named India, 
Against the Stoim Mr Archer, a professor of the Yale University was 
requested by Lord Halifax to go to India But the American Government 
felt that his tup to India would harm the reputation of the American people 
in India That was a “slap m the face of Lord Halifax ” 

Several leading American Journalists like Walter Lippman, Dorothy 
Thompson, Major Fielding Elliott, Phillip Simms, Waverly Root and Barnet 
Nover were championing the cause of British Imperialism m the American 
Press 

Despite this malicious propaganda, the vast majority of the American 
newspapers were openly for India’s Freedom “Britain cannot fool us” 
was the common parrot cry on every American lip on matters relating to the 
Anti-propaganda run by the Government of India 

Much against the British untruths about India, Washington citizens 
have on several occasions protested against denials of human rights and liber- 
ties and with particular interest it may be noted that at the “India Indepen- 
dence Day” firm opinions were made 

Firstly, war against Japan could be won much quicker if Indians were 
given a specific date for independence 

Secondly, m every country which sought independence unity has been 
achieved after freedom For example, the Muslim problem seems to 
exist only in Palestine and India, and not m China and the Philippines 

Thirdly, the Cripps Offer was framed m such a manner as to insure rejec- 
tion and if the offer had been accepted it would have balkanized India and 
paralysed it economically and politially 

Fourthly, if England were really sincere m talking of the eventual 
self-government for India, it should not impose from outside the Civil Ser- 
vice and military systems for India’s defence 
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them with the Committee’s recommendation and in one case against their 
recommendation. 

The statement showed that actions taken were in the nature of pre- 
censorship orders, prosecution of the editor, printer and publisher, demand of 
security, temporary suppression and forfeiture of issues, forfeiture of security 
and prosecution of the keeper of the press 

Thus it was a continual passage at arms, a series of growls and counter- 
growls between Government and the Editors’ organisation The question of 
censorship continued to be in the year 1944 a subject of acrimonious dis- 
cussion between the conference and the central secretariat which took the 
view that “it is unfortunately impossible to divorce consideration of military 
security from political or other factors ” Dealing with the complaint that 
the Editors’ Conference as a consultative machinery was not being utilised 
m full oi on all occasions by Provincial Governments, the counter affidavit 
Avas that such a machinery had not been uniformly helpful m all provinces, 
but that Government could not accept the implications that the defects lay 
in only one part of the machinery It was thus that in course of time the 
Conference became very much like the Local Boards of old, an auxiliary to 
Government which the Government could respect at its pleasure or ignore at 
its choice 

This dark chapter of press censoring and this ugly controversy over the 
subject, at last came to a close with the end of the war on the 14th August, 
1945, which was follmved by a notification by the Chief Piess Adviser, Govern- 
ment of India, issuing instructions not to “press-advise messages any longer ” 
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cial representatives which would mean, for example, that representatives of 
the Nizam would be instructed by the huge British-Indian Hindu majority 
of the Deccan Region These paradoxes demonstrate the difficulty of giving 
arithmetical expiession to the principle of Hindu-Mushm equality, which 
must surely be accepted ” 

“A solution must be found”, continues the article, “along the lines of 
minimising the weight of the functions laid upon a formal constitutional 
Centre Prof Coupland advocates a ‘weak’ centre in the sense of a Centre 
with restiicted range of functions, but the proposal burkes the question 
how strong the Centre should be to exercise those functions Tariff and 
Currency policy can dominate all economic affairs Defence must needs 
embrace everything in an emergency Thus, mere pruning of the Federal 
List by itself is no solution We must look to the nature of the functions 
themselves and the mechanism through which they are exercised ” 

The article then goes on to suggest that a whole range of vital questions 
should be withdrawn from the field of government as normally understood 
“If we are to avoid the dilemmas and deadlocks of a straight approach to 
formal constitution-making at the Centre, we must see how far the affairs 
of common concern of all-India, including Defence, Foreign Policy, and 
Communications as well as Currency and International Trade ean be conducted 
either by technical bodies with the minimum of political superstructure or 
as elements in a wider system in which it is of secondary importance whether 
India takes part as a single political entity or as several ” 

Concerning Britain’s responsibilities, the article saj’^s “The first 
part of this responsibility is to be discharged in the constitutional settlement 
itself, Britain’s obligations to the people of India or to special groups of them 
to whom she is pledged Prof Coupland shows that defence is part of a 
wider problem of secuiity of the Indian Ocean Region and that settlement 
with the States is a problem in state-craft rather than contract The touch- 
stone is, the British power should identify itself not with States as such, 
but with the best in the States and with the States’ best interests Like- 
wise, obligations to minorities cannot consistently with our policy of self- 
determination for India, be discharged by retaining special powers of inter- 
vention or even appeal They can only be discharged through our 
ratifying a constitution which is accepted by the communal leaders 
themselves as providing inherent political safeguards for their vital 
interests Prof Coupland approves the idea of a deelaration of communal oi 
cultural rights to be embodied in the constitution, but it is a very moot 
point whether these so-called rights can be expressed in such a form as to 
make a declaration worth more in practice than a piece of paper ” 

The article concludes “The first and most onerous ot all Britain’s 
responsibilities is to bring about a state of affairs in which an agreed Indian- 
framed constitution is possible To imagine that by some change of heart 
after the war is over, the chief parties and communities -nail be more ready 
to agree even on the character of the constitution-making body than they are 
now, while the unifying force of external danger is still at work, is, surely to 
delude ourselves The British power must work strenuously, through Indian 
leadership, to effect a change over from dependence to Independence, 
by steady advance and from stepping stone to stepping stone, from point 
of agreement to point of agreement ” 

^ gathering in London under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Whyte, Prof Coupland referred to the Indian problem ond discussed 
at length his plan for constitutional developmene In doing so he 
characterised the present deadlock as mainly communal He said that the 
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as one designed to effect an impartial study of the Indian conditions. 
Hardly had he arrived in India when he began to sing the praises of the 
Viceroy, the hard work that constituted his routine, his palatial residence 
with its rich marbles which are a necessary equipment calculated to inspire 
awe and respect m the Orientals He, however, threw a sop to eerberus and 
told hiS Indian readers through the columns of the Sunday that 
“not one person in every fifty m Britain has an idea of the extent to which 
the prisons in India are full ” “I am sure” he added “they do not leahse 
this, and it is a very regrettable thing People m Britain are living in a fool’s 
Paradise ” Referring to England, he said that revolution had already 
occurred among the common people there though respectable England did 
not like to call it by that name In relation to India, the old idea of Empire 
was dead and buried They were all aware of the Indian case for Independence 
but they were puzzled at the divergence between the two great sections of 
Indian opinion —they had seen many miracles happening they had seen 
Stalin and Churchill hand in hand And yet they wondered why it was not 
possible for Gandhi and Jmnah to come together The events that occuried 
towards the end of May, Gandhi’s desire to meet Jmnah, Government’s 
dead-set agianst the idea, and Mr Jinnah’s impolite reply answer the 
Beverleys and the Smiths of Britain as to who stands in the way of the two 
coming together 

In a despatch to the Sunday Chronicle, Mr Beverley Nicholls said 
regarding India 

“The fact remains that India is a whole bunch of historical anachro- 
nisms You realise this when you go to the Viceroy’s House 
against its proper background, which is the background of ancient 
ceremony and oriental splendour, created by autocracy for the bedaz- 
zlement of millions and then criticism falls to the ground New Delhi and 
all it stands for suddenly fits into the picture It is in the grand tradition 
Anything less imposing and less formal would be absurd An attempt 
at the White House simplicity would be a piece of ludicrous 
affectation Hindus would laugh at it Muslims would despise it and 
the Princes would regard it as a form of lunacy ” 

To this an effective reply was given by Margaret Pope. 

“I wonder where IMr Beverley Nicholls got the idea that he would 
be a success m India From what he has been saying in the London 
press and from the lecture hall at the Ta] Mahal, I can only surmise that 
he was sent here to do a bit of shrewd propaganda Why else should 
such an obviously virile young man (the notorious foot notwithstanding) 
have been allowed to slip out of England just now and be left free to 
wander about India “on tour” ‘i’ The little gesture, staged so beautifully 
at the Taj Hotel, of tearing to pieces an order to report for National 
Service, has roused suspicions rather than allayed them Most people 
went out of the hall wondering, just what is he up to ? And no wonder. 
^Vliatever it is propaganda or journalism, I can say this Mr Beverley 
Nicholls IS gomg to be a disaster for his oAvn reputation as a writer and 
for the people he professes to represent I advise him to take the first 
plane available and get out of the countiy before he does any more 
damage than he has already done Mind you, ]\Ir Nicholls, this is no 
fanatical Indian speaking but a compatiiot whose skin is as white 
as your owm Naturally I have never enjoyed a close-up of a Viceregal 
splendour nor have I spoken from the Taj l\rahal platfoim and escaped. 
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And what are the departments in the existing Federal list which could be 
made over to the Regional Governments ’ not External Affairs, nor Peace 
and War, nor armaments and expeditions, nor currency and coinage, nor ex- 
change, nor Railways, Post and Telegraph, nor Customs, nor Income-tax 
which IS being administered by the Provinces There is hardly a portfolio 
which could be cut off from the existing centre and made over to an inter- 
mediate concoction Avhich is neither fish nor flesh, nor good dall-hhai 

Mother Island gave independence to Dominions of its OAvn race before the 
middle of the 19th Centuiy At the beginning of 20th century, it gave to 
South Africa — ^Boer race In 1931, the Statute of Westminster gave legal 
status to the position of the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations It Avas not an 
end but it was a beginning “This gieat Act supplied as nearly as could be a 
constitution for the British CommonAA^ealth of Nations ” 

Mr Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, Avho spoke at the 
meeting of the East India Association stated, “I liaA'e time and 
status again in Parliament and outside expressed the view that oui 
particular type of constitution — in which the executiA’-e is dependent 
from day to day upon the support of the majority in the legisla- 
ture, Avhich in its turn may be entirely dependent on the decrees 
of a small party outside — is not suited to Indian conditions “I suggest 
that the whole Indian deadlock is largely due to the assumption on 
the part of leaders of all parties in India that this particular solution Avhich, 
by trial and error, Ave have discovered in this country is the only one A good 
deal of anger and heat of the Indian controA’-ersy may be due to the fact that 
obviously possible alternative solutions aaMI not occur to people as long as 
they can only get out by one particular aperture ” 

Prof Coupland, m his speech, said, “India could not reach nationhood 
unless agreement could be reached betAveen the Hindus and Muslims of British 
India and, secondly, betAveen the provinces and the States The cause of the 
widening of the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims Avas unmistakable, 
he said, “It was due to the Congress Party’s desire to take the British 
Government’s place by itself If this was the national desire on the part 
of the revolutionary nationalist organisation, the Muslim League’s reaction 
to it was also natural, for it meant a permanent Hindu raj not only in the seA^’en 
Hindu majority provinces, but also at the Centre Rather than that, the 
League, Avith the bulk of Muslim opinion behind it, has committed itself to 
Pakistan ” 


Regarding the working of the present constitution, Prof Coupland 
observed, “It had been proved that parliamentary goA’ernment of the old 
British type had proved unsuitable to Indian conditions It was Avidely re- 
cognised in India that one-party government must giA’-e AA’^ay to a coalition 


government and that since the expectations of the authors of the 1935 Act 
had not been fulfilled, a coalition government should be made statuotry 
under the neAv constitution Paihamentary Government had also proved 
unsuitable, because, m the absence of a well-established party system, it 
exposed the executive to persistent attempts in the legislature to overthroAv 


Professor Coupland pointed to the Swiss Constitution as meeting both 
these points “It provides that all major cantons should be represented 
in the federal executive Substitute major parties or communities for can- 
tons and the requisite coalition government is obtained The Saaiss constitu- 
tion also provides for a federal executive, which is elected by the Federal 
Legislature at the outset of its term and remains in office for the duration of 
that term ” 
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Miss Sonia Tomara and, our friend Margaret Pope The latter tells India 
why she cannot tell England the truth 

“Since I arrived in Bombay a hundred people have asked me why 
I don’t send the ‘ truth about India to England since I seem to know 
it ’ I am quite certain I know it But knowing and making it known is 
an entirely different thing m war time And if you think it makes 
an iota of difPerence what nationality you are you are wrong There 
IS no favoured nation clause regarding truth about India There is just 
a. ban on it I’ve worked m India for two years I’ve been, seen and 
done things most foreign journalists wouldn’t get down to m ten 
years I’ve worked inside and outside the Government but always 
against imperialism and I haven’t hesitated to clear out of places 
and jobs that hampered my search for the facts that my colleagues do 
not hesitate to ignore or distort quite shamelessly But then these 
colleagues of mme have one great advantage over me They get their 
stuff read by millions and millions of people who believe anything and 
everything they say They have ‘bosses’ who like what they write and most 
important of all the censor m India quite likes it too And what about 
me 1 know I’ve got the true anti-Fascist peispective on India I can 
prove it But I can’t send it anywhere I get it out of India If I tell 
it to the British m India they don’t believe it but they’ve never believed 
anything new from Hongkong To Burma If I tell it to Indians 
who are glad to be out of prison, they avert their faces They know it’s 
true but they don’t want to hear it The British may be proud but the 
Indians who compromise with them are prejudiced ” 

British propaganda against the Indian National Congress and the deadlock 
created m the course of its struggle for India’s Independence assumed diverse 
,shapes from time to time The study of the Indian situation and their 
reports to the Press in Britain were almost traditional being as much the 
concern of the Press as of Government Sir Valentine Chirol and Lokamanya’s 
Defamation case against him m England are now chapters of a never-to-be- 
forgotten past in the davs of the Home Rule agitiation and the years pre- 
ceding it Mr Slocombe appeared on the scene during the Salt Satyagraha 
days of 1930 He was followed by a Labour Committee with Miss Wilkinson 
on its pesonnel m the period of the recrudescence of Civil Disobedience aris- 
ing from a breach of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement by Government m 1932-33 
Numerous have been the Press correspondents that have visited India and 
reported of their own accord, such as Louis Fischer, Edgar Snow, Steele, 
Soma Tamara, Margaret Pope and Miss Currie, the daughter of Madame Currie 
of Radium Fame Except for bits in the News Chronicle, Sunday Despatch 
and Sunday Chronicle, India has not had the privilege of hearing or reading 
what had been written by these correspondents But amongst them, there was 
one Louis Fischer an American author and journalist who did marvellous 
work m America after his return from India tlirough the Press and from the 
platform His latest service just before the bolt from the blue fell on 
him, was the lecture delivered on the Indian situation in San Francisco 
which was published m extenso m May 1943 in some of the Indian Dailies 
This was the last straw that broke the bureaucarcy’s back for an order was 
passed on the 5th Jime prohibiting the publication of any book, tract or 
pamphlet containing Louis Fischer’s writings or speeches in British India ^ 

* Tins accounts for the omission from this work of what would have proved an 
attracti\e and complementary chapter m its contents 
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It was good that Mr Ameiy declined to ex^iress an opinion “since the future 
constitution was mainly a matter for Indians ” At the same time, he stated 
that “Mr Coupland’s immensely ‘fruitful suggestions’ were addressed to 
India ” Indeed it must be remembered that though Professor Coupland 
was a non-official, yet his association Avith the Cripps’ Mission invested him 
with a semi-official capacity And too these “immensely fruitful sugges- 
tions” were the considered alternative to the Act of 1935 against which 
Mr Amery himself had spoken time and again, as unsuited to India, urging 
that the younger generation should make a genuine search for a different type 
of constitution Lord Hailey, however, did not fancy the fruitfulness of 
these He found something “very artificial” in the four regions and obscurity 
rn their functions He saw “an element of unreality” in the proposed constitu- 
-tion and opined that the Professor “had gone too far in attempting to meet 
the mathematics of communahsm ” Nor did he approve of the relative 
weakness of the Legislatures against the strength of fixed Executives He 
regarded a weak Centre as a misfortune Professor Ernest Barker took the 
strange view that Democarcy Avas not the majority rule but a rule by com- 
promise betAveen the majority and the minority as m the 18th century He 
said he Avas attracted by “regionalism” but it tended to remain an airy idea 
m French and British speculation “You cannot solve political difficulties,” 
said he, by changing political counters and he Avondered AA'hether the re- 
ference to SAvitzerland Avas really fruitful and asked “may not Indians feel 
there must be responsible cabinets “i*” 

The reader may be interested in a study of the comparison of Right 
Wing and Left Wing in Politics and note that India quite realizes that the 
great strength of all Right Wing parties is the fulness Avith AA'hich they realize 
- that an interest is more compelling than an idea ConservatiA’^es may have 
their reserves about Disraeli and the late Lord Salisbury about Churchill 
or Chamberlain The great source of then authority is that Avhen the battle 
ihas to be fought they are all soldiers in the same army Frankhn’s aphorism 
ithat they must hang together or else they aviU be hanged separately is realized 
I)y them 

That IS the lesson the parties of the Left have yet to learn Its mood is 
4oubtless a progressive one It is united m support of ]\Ir Churchill as War 
Premier, but the nation has not made up its mind about the instrument or 
■even the procedure through Avhich innovations have to be made 

Accordingly Avell may it be asked Avhether in pronouncing a condemnation 
of the principle of responsible government and its application to India, the 
test has been sufficiently long Not a word Avas said on the failure of the 
•scheme that obtained in Britain for over a century — not a Governoi nor the 
Yiceroy has uttered one syllable of condemnation or even criticism of Pro- 
wmcial Autonomy The very League which has since become so vocal and 
vociferous as to rouse the sympathy of Piofessors that receive scholarships 
.and Secretaries of State that receive salaries Avas silent throughout the 27 
months of Congress rule in the 6 or 7 provinces On the top of it Professor 
'Coupland admits that he attaches no value to the list of misdeeds furnished 
by the League Why then this elaborate untried and unkno w u scheme, Avhich 
if it emanated from India Avould have been condemned outiight ’ 

Professor Coupland’s vieAv that one-Party Government should make 
■way foi coalition governments in the proAunces, is apt to be misleading m the 
way it IS stated The Provincial Congress Governments were never one-party 
governments They Avere governments formed by the party one out of the 
-Several ^that contested and succeeded in the elections We suppose this is 
what they do in Britain in normal times The Professor condemns m India 
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Mr Norman Thomas (who stood as a Socialist candidate for the president- 
ship), stated that they were having very meagre information about India 
“Unfortunately, howevei, the India Agency General functions as an ap- 
pendage of the British Embassy, winch carries on a continuous and tenden- 
tious propaganda against the Indian national movement, particularly against 
the Congress Lakhs of rupees from the Indian Treasury are spent for this 
purpose, apart from millions of pounds spent by the British propaganda 
machine, which seems to confuse and mislead American public opinion about 
the conditions and aspuations of India As is well-known, people have been 
sent from India as well as from England for this purpose, and it was reported 
recently that Mr Beverley Nicholls is also visiting the US or is already there 
and IS touring the country 

“Scores of lecturers are employed and pamphlets and literature distributed 
all over the country to show that Indian disunity stands in the way of her 
freedom and that the Congress and Mr Gandhi have been pro-Axis 

“It IS of interest to mention m this connection that debates over the radio 
had taken place between, for example, Louis Fischer and Sir Frederick Puckle, 
who IS m the British Embassy, and also between Mr Norman Thomas and 
Senator Cellor, on the one hand, and Sir Frederick Puckle, on the other, 
about India If censorship is exercised m India only for reasons of military 
security, typescripts of these debates should be allowed to be published m 
India m full to let the Indian public know what type of propaganda is done m 
the U S 

“The India Agency General is more mterested m watching the movements 
and activities of Indian visitors and students than helping them in establish- 
ing contacts between Indians and Americans As against this, the machi- 
nery for publicity and education m behalf of Indian national bodies is poor 
in equipment and resources, although rich m personnel Men like Dr Syed 
Hussein, Mr J J Singh, Mr Anup Singh, Mr Krishnalal Shndharani and 
others are endeavouring their utmost to place the Indian viewpoint and 
disseminate information about the national movement There is an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce m New York but it is not also adequately equipped 
“It is essential that arrangements are made to strengthen such bodies 
as are functioning m the U S and provide them with adequate information 
Mr J J Singh, in collaboration wth several Americans, is carrying on the 
India League of America and is trying to get the ban on Indian immigration 
removed for which a Bill is likely to come up before Congress shortly Dr Anup 
Singh and his other colleagues are working the National Committee for the 
freedom of India in Washington and having a monthly paper called the 
Voice of India The India League also publishes regularly a bulletin ” 

“I might add,” Mr Mehta observed, that until our delegation went, 
praetically all the delegations that had gone from India have been either 
official or nominated by the Government of India, so that they were not in a 
position, even if they wanted to do so, to place India’s viewpoint frankly 
and fearlessly even on economic matters 

“The first time the Indian viewpoint was put forward was at Bretton 
Woods Conference, where not only non-officials like Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
and Mr A D Shroff but also Sir J eremy Raisman, Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of India, expressed the Indian viewpomt on the question of the sterlmg 
balances, India’s representation and India’s economie condition as a result 
of the war 

“]\Irs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s visit and the presence of the Indian 
delegates at the Pacific Relations Conference,” Mr Mehta said, “are likely 
to help the Indian cause and strengthen the hands of our friends there There 
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State Government of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and the other German 
States under the Weimer Republic (1919-1933) and, partially, m the Irish 
Free State after 1922 If the Swiss model is adopted m India under an 
appointed Governor- General or governors, the Cabinet will labour under the 
additional disadvantage of serving two masters and run the risk of falling 
between two stools 

Nor IS the Indian soil better suited to the American system under which 
a president is elected, nominally by a college of electors, actually by the entire 
body of voters, for a period of four years and is not responsible to the legis- 
lature The experience of the last one hundred and fifty years has revealed 
that the system renders co-operation between the executive and the legis- 
lature difficult, necessitates extra- constitutional bridges between the two, 
throws too much power into the hands of party-managers and impedes swift 
and decisive action Here, again, the retention of the Governor-General 
or Governors would introduce a serious detraction from the very principle of 
responsible government If the political head of the Indian TSxecutive 
under the so-called Presidential system is selected by the Governor-General 
or the Government, he would approximate to the position of the Chancellor 
under the German Imperial constitution or that of the Minister-President 
under its proto-type, the Japanese constitution 

Two further considerations deserve notiee In the first place, neither 
the Swiss nor the American model has a bearing on the communal tangle 
It will leave the Hindu-Mushm problem untouched The Swiss and the 
American models must be ]udged on their intrinsic merits as constitutional 
devices, their suitability to the political climate of India and then utility 
for the tasks of social and economic re-construction that he ahead It is 
irrelevant to advocate them as solutions of the communal difficulties with 
which the country is confronted Secondly, it is premature to pronounce 
Parliamentary government unsafe for India It was tried m the majority 
of the Indian provinces only for two and a half years — an mterval too short in 
any case to justify a verdict of failure As a matter of fact, the parliamentary 
executive achieved some excellent reforms and initiated some note-worthy 
policies in spite of grave handicaps There is something too academic in 
imposing new brands of executive or legislature on a country which has been 
familiarised during recent years only with Parliamentary government and 
deserves a chance of adapting it to its needs through constitutional amend- 
ment, legislative enactment and convention Indian political experience 
since 1937 cannot be held to have proved that a parliamentary government is 
unworkable in the country What it has demonstrated is that the next 
step in constitutional development ought to be coalition government in these 
provinces as well as the centre It is only after a fair trial of coalition 
cabinets that further steps wiU emerge into view It is through such trial 
and error, through experimentation in terms of needs clearly revealed by 
practice that constitutions have developed in Britam, the United States 
Australia and other states Neither India nor any othei country can afford 
to jump from one type of legislature or executive to another in quick succes- 
sion without giving any of them a chance to unfold all its possibilities ” 
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followed by civil war was another common idea fostered by these lecturers, 
although a reference to the civil war through which Americans themselves 
had passed was geneially a sufficient counter to this part of the propaganda. 

“In such an atmosphere,” ]\Ir Mulherkar went on, “one felt relieved by 
the inquiries made by important and influential sections of the American 
public both financial and industrial regarding Indian industrialists’ inten- 
tion in the matter of greater industrialisation of the country In the post- 
war period, 'American industrialists seem to be anxious to help India with the 
supply of technical skill and capital goods ” 

Wlien informed about India’s helplessness in lespect of dollar lesources 
which legitimately belonged to her but which had been, m the past, requi- 
sitioned by His ^lajesty’s Government in the interest of the British Empire, 
American financiers, while fully sympathising with India’s position, ex- 
pressed the view that in the post-war period, Britain, in her own interest of 
keeping her position in international finance, would have to offer a square and 
equitable deal to India in respect of Sterling Balances which had accrued to 
India out of her privations and sufferings 

It IS, a happy sign that American opinion is gaining strength towards 
securing a fair deal to India in respect of dollar balances What form or 
shape it will take, it is difficult to conjecture at this moment, but it seems 
that the American Government would insist upon Britain making available 
to India dollars which acciued to this country, as a result of the net favour- 
able trade balance since 1939 and as a result of payments by the American 
Government to the Government of India in respect of supplies and services 
made available to the American forces stationed in India 

His talks with industrialists revealed a readiness to help India with plant 
for the manufactuie of automobiles, aeroplanes, ships, heavy chemicals, 
fertilisers and powei alcohol They expressed confidence m overcoming 
any opposition from big American oil interests to the encouiagement of power 
alcohol production in India He noticed a general antagonism to and a 
move to discourage big cartels and combines such as those of oil 

As regards financial arrangements, he heard that Ameiican finance was 
prepared to come m to give assistance on the basis of 75 pel cent Indian to 
25 per cent American share, if that would dispel needless Indian apprehen- 
sion of a possible attempt to establish financial imperialism Mr Mulherkar 
pointed out that even now, after meeting the full wai requirements, there 
was a large surplus production capacity in Ameiica ready to be turned over 
to satisfy civilian and export purposes. 

Mr Fenner Brockway, the Secretary of the Independent Labour Tarty 
rendered a signal piece of service to India when he objected to a pamphlet. Our 
Indian Empire being circulated amongst British officers in the Indian 
Army Mi Fenner Brockway stated “I understand the pamphlet Our 
Indian Empiie which was distiibuted to British officers proceeding to posts 
in the Indian Army and which I ciiticised publicly a short while ago, has 
now been withdrawn by the War Office ” 

T. A. Raman’s Report on India 

Numerous pubhcations on India were forthcoming during the ciitical 
period of India’s history 1942-44 Amongst these Avas one entitled Report 
on India by one T A Raman who was touring Ameiica foi the British 
Empire and Ave give below an interesting revieAV of the Report from the 
columns of the New Republic, (January 10, 1944 page 60) 
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ting the jail conditions, he drew public altcnlion to the gross inadequacy of the 
medical facilities piovidcd in ]nils to piisoncis and detenus “The sanibiry 
conditions Avere unsatisfactory in sevcial jails Thcic uas so much eonjes- 
tion that the health of the piisoncis and detenus suffered I^Icdieincs Avcie 
not easily available and sanction had to be obUiincd ” lie also remarked 
that the so-called milk that rras supplied lo them contained "JO pci cent vatcr 
and at times 70 per cent vliicli is unfit foi human consumption ” 

Speaking of jails m general, he observed “In the jails of the Punjab 
and the U P for example, not even suiricient clothing vas always arailaljlc 
for the prisoners and detenus to A\aid off the rigouis ot scs ere winter in those 
piovmees ” These observations A\crc of a prominent doctor who had spent 
nearly three years himself m jail 

In the Punjab, it rvas stated that security prisoners could not aatiIc 
letters longer than 20 lines, This came as a twin sister to the mlc that they 
could not AATitc letters m Hindi Conditions in Fero/pur Jail were any thing 
but desirable Insanitary surroundings, want of drainage were factors m 
addition to the usual chaw backs and defects 

The Ministei in charge of Jails was not allow cd to \ isit the Fort in a\ Inch 
pohtical prisoners were confined IMr l\Ianohnrlnl, the IMinislcr concerned 
asked prisoners “Arc y’^ou not allowed intcr\iews as yet ’ ’ The idea was 
that the Premier Aias in charge of the Chief Secretary 

In the Punjab, released prisoners were placed under highly compro- 
mising restrictions and ]\I L A s aaIio A\erc fice could not attend the meeting 
of the Legislature One member challenged the older — broke it and A\on 
in the courts 

In Kolhapur an outrageous event happened m that a A\oman AAas strip- 
ped of her clothes in the presence of husband and children and m regard lo 
these serious allegations against the Kolhapur State Police Sub-Inspcclor, • 
IVIr B G Kher demanded an independent pohtical enquiry in the following 
statement — 

When I Avas at Kolhapur in December last in connection w ith the con- 
ference of the Praja Parishad Aiorkcrs the subject aaIucIi considerably' agi- 
tated the public mind Ai'as the ill-treatment by the Kolhapur State jiohce 
of a AA'oman, named IVIrs Kashibai Hanbar, w ith a a'Icaa to extort information 
from her about her absconding son aaIio A\as aa anted by the police Ba' a 
resolution passed at the Kolhapur State Woikers’ Conference on the 9th 
December, 1944, a committee AA'as formed, consisting of I\Ir M D Shiashthi, 
Ml Tendulkar, Mi Karmarkai and jMr Y N Deshpandc, all AAcll-knoAMi 
Vakils of Kolhapur and a report submitted about the allegations made bi’’ 
Mrs Kashibai Hanbar This committee held its inquiry’’ and prepared its 
lepoit on the 5th January, 1945 It Avas published, together w'lth a supple- 
mentary report on the 15th February, 1945 

“It appears from the report that the conclusions atAA Inch the Committee 
arrived aie that the Fouzdar Ingarde stripped Mis Kashibai of her clothes 
m the presence of her husband and her children and beat her mercilessly 
The Committee holds that there aie grounds to believe that further atro- 
cities Avere committed The police officer in question AA’as actually found 
guilty of having assaulted tAA'o othei persons in the case, and AAas reduced to 
Jamadar after a departmental inquiry Then the Praja Parishad AA’orkeis 
approached the Prime Mmistei AA'itli the request to hold a judicial inquiiy 
into the incident by appointing an independent judge but their request aa as 
refused As m my’^ opinion there are good grounds to belicAm that the police 
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■extreme Congressman was anti- Japanese and did no wish for Japanese 
Victory and that if Gandhi and the Congress leaders were released, a re- 
conciliation and settlement would he possible But shortly a contradiction 
Avas published from London which speaks for itself 

The propaganda deputation presently showed its cloven foot Contrary 
to their protestations that they would not tread on politics, one after another 
besmirched himself with mire of politics And Avhat a mire it was a veritable 
rjuagraire The high viervs on India’s destiny that their leader Sir S R 
Shaima had fancied and played with, he had to take back abjectly perhaps 
at the instance of the India Office Mr Giazuddm gave utterance to ex- 
plosive views that knerv no diplomacy and blurted out that both the leading 
political organisations— the Congress and the League were against participaxion 
in war effort On the question of the Depressed Classes or Harijans, as the 
Congress chose to denominate them, he laid the blame at the door of the 
British The Harijan Leader himself had some unpalatable statements to 
make which the distinguished ornaments of the ICS and the I E S 
gathered at the London meeting could not easily gulp In the last analysis, 
he said, the continued responsibility for the disabilities of the Harijans 
during a period of 160 years of British rule, the British themselves should 
bear on their spacious shoulders, if not on their devoted heads The deputa- 
tion organized by the British began to sing the praises of the Communal 
AAvard It was not only a belated recital but an anarchromsm for the 
Communal Award was changed beyond recognition so far as the Depressed 
Classes were concerned Do these classes deny that under the Harijan 
settlement scheme approved by the Nation and by Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
as the result of Gandhi’s fast unto death in 1932, they gamed more seats, 
than the British Piemier’s scheme allotted to them something like 151 against 
71 The Local Boards, it was wellknown and the Educational authorities 
under the Congress Governments refused grants to schools where untouch- 
abihty was observed As for their religion, it has nothing to do with any of 
these They could assume the Sikh faith oi the Christian or the Muslim 
faith if that would ensure economic uplift A whole village in U P became 
Sikh But Dr Ambedkar’s proposal to hold up the Depressed Classes 
to auction so that they would accept the faith of the highest bidder— who 
would give them the best socio-economic facilities, is one which every self- 
respecting man had to judge for himself So fai as the Congress is concerned, 
the Harijan continues to be an integral factor in the vast Hindu fold, entitled 
to separate, guaranteed representation in elected bodies and an accelerated 
Scheme for social and educational uplift 

An interesting if somewhat ludicrous complication overtook the Ameri- 
can section of the Indian non-official Delegation The usually long delay 
in this section crossing the Atlantic was said to be due to delay in the receipt 
of the requisite visas from the USA authorities for intending lecturers 
should have been invited by at least two responsible public bodies m America 
for the purpose These lecturers were being paid Ils 60,000 each, by the 
Government of India Their proposed trip was censured by the Central 
Legislature Yet they had left India the very day the censure motion was 
passed It was stated both by the Delegation and by the Government of 
India that theirs was a non-official delegation despite their being paid by the 
Government It was this prevarication that caused the delay in respect of 
the visas And this equivocation promised a good “assault and battery” 
irom the exacting audiences m America 

Events disproved the assertion of Sir Sultan Ahmed that the Delegation 
nad instructions to keep themselves off all politics and to dwell only upon 
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Soldier Politician 

The story goes back to 1832 and the Refoims Bill S, was a soldier 
dutiful and meticulous in the observance of discipline which prohibited him 
fiom taking part m politics Anonymous letters were sent out of the baiTacks 
however on a demonstration day m Birmingham in favour of the Reform 
Bill S came aci OSS an anti -Reform nevspapci vhile on sentry and wrote 
out a reply to the press The handwriting vas identified, the man instead 
of being hauled up for it, was given an unmanageable horse to ride and vhen 
after hard effort he failed to manage it, gave it up as such lie Avas put into 
the guard room, arrested, and questioned by Major Wyndhan, admitted his 
authoiship and Avas delcared guilty of treason but Avas punished for dis- 
obedience of the seigeant to ride the horse, he Avas summoned to a court 
martial for treason and Avithin 10 minutes, Avas ordered 200 lashes in the pre- 
sence of his regiment, Avas given 100 and as a young soldier Avas excused the 
rest He had only one suppressed groan He said he AAOuld make this 
knoAvn better all over England “This shall be heard of yet, I shall make it 
as public over England as ncAA^spapeis can make ” It became public, an 
enquiry Avas held and it Avas decided that Major Wyndhan had acted injudi- 
ciously The King expressed his regret that an officer so free from reproach- 
ment, should haA’’e been so deficit in discretion £ 50 AA'as offered to him for 
sitting for an effigy He took enough money from Public to get his discharge 
from the army 

The tragic story of Rifleman Claj’ton’s imprisonment and death furnishes 
an object lesson in discipline or the lack of it and in medical examination and 
its inefficiency An unfit man of 40 Avas passed into the army, kept tliere 
where he steadily deteriorated, and still under certificate of fitness for punish- 
ment, sent to the Detention camp more or less dying on his feet from tuber- 
culosis Sir James Giigg, Secretary for War, promised to set up a High Court 
Judge Avith jury, preferring it to a military court The case aaIiicTi ended 
the previous week at Kent assizes AAuth A>-erdicts of guilty against the tAAo 
non-commissioned officers from the Gillingham Detention Camp, shocked 
public opinion They Avere charged AAuth manslaughter of a most unfortunate 
private soldier, a cripple aged 40, deaf and tuberculous Both aa ere sentenced 
because the person Avas sent to detention as medically fit for his punishment, 
received m camp as equally fit and requiring only medicine and duty 
{Manchester Guardian, July 9, 1943) 

The Rev R R Keithan Avhose name is familiar to students of Congress 
history as that of an American Missionary Ardio had in a prcAuous movement 
shared a similar fate, — Avas, Avhen he Avas attending the Students’ Christian 
Camp at Chengelput, Avas served Avitli an order of externment by the Madras 
Government from the Madras Presidency under Rule 26 of the Defence of 
India Rules He left for Bangalore fortlrAAuth He Avas externed from 
Mysore and m leaving India made the folloAvmg statement — 

“We are asked to leave the land Avhich Ave love, haAm serA’^ed and noAv 
claim as our oaau From many parts of India your kind thoughts and pra- 
yers have poured in and deeply touched us May aa^c assure you of our 
heart-felt appreciation and determination to cany on the Avork for India, no 
matter where Ave are For nearly 10 years, Ave have given ourselves to con- 
structive Avork in Indian villages and slums We have tried to direct youth- 
ful and enthusiastic energies into creative channels and not without result 
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understatements in this. Sir Samuel saj^s there was no expression of public 
opinion. If so how did he gather that the Americans wanted to see a settle- 
ment in India. He could not have been echoing the views of one or two or 
even half a dozen Americans, though when those one or two were Wendell 
Willkie and Henry Wallace and William Philips and Sumner Welles, let alone 
the Gunthers, Kate L Mitchells and Louis Fischers, their views would mean 
much But if Sir Samuel could say that the Americans wanted to see a settle- 
ment m India he obviously meant the bulk of Amierican opinion and what 
else could “public opinion” be the expression of which Sir Samuel denies 
Again the reason assigned foi the American wish is that India was a base of 
operations That was to rate the American judgment and American ethics 
low It was not because India was a base of operations against Japan that 
the Americans wanted a settlement in India but because India’s case for 
Independence was unassailable, just and urgent as the Americans very well 
knew and repeatedly expressed Sir Samuel’s official position naturally 
cautioned him m the expression of his observations and inferences 

The following is a condensation of a series of interesting articles which 
appeared in the columns of the Leader (Allahabad) signed “Insaf” and ‘I 
accuse’ exposing the propaganda tactics of Government early m January 
1945 

Intensive propaganda was being carried on m America by the British 
and India Governments’ Agents against the Indian National movement, 
particularly the Congress To checkmate the activities of the India League 
in the USA, Mr Hennessy was sent out as the publicity agent, but as he 
overdid his job, the experiment failed to achieve the desired results Later 
Sir Frederick Puckle, Information Secretary to the Government of India, 
and Mr Joyce, Publicity officer of the India Office were sent to the United 
States on a joint mission They suggested that information services should 
be operated by the British Ministry of Informaton and the Government of 
India to present the Americans the English view of the Indian Political 
scene 

India was similarly misrepiesented in Russia, China and the Middle 
East and thus made this country a spring-board for British “Commonwealth” 
Publicity The only book on India published m 1943 by Mr S Melman 
(Russian) referred to the favourite view about British Rule in India It was 
as if that Russia decided to gaze at India through British eyes and vice versa 
Thus the “United Publications” have started sending to Russia a Mizan 
news letter in Russian, Dumya an illustrated magazine in English and 
Russian and an Indian Chronicle in Russian knowing full well the Kuomin- 
tang’s friendship for the Congress and the Goebbels carried on publication 
about India without mentioning the names of the top-leaders of Indian peo- 
ple To speak of India to China without mentioning the name of Gandhi 
was like the Hamlet without the Piince of Denmark He must be mentioned. 
So the pages of the India magazine sold in China and the Mizan news- 
letter bore testimony to that naive publicity technique 

As to the vehicles of publicity the Goebbels followed the order of 
bribing journals m order to make them publish certain material and to pursue 
a specific policy 

China made a very convenient and important vehicle of publicity Thus 
soft spot tactics” were pursued 

High Commissionerships or Agencies in various Dominions and colonies 
employed Indians as “Yes men” A High Commissioner has been appointed 
m Australia and an Agent to the exiled Burma Government in Simla 
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living loom which she refused to use on hygienic giounds There was no- 
where to bathe except in the open No lepairs had been done for ages — large 
pieces of mud plaster were falling away One such fell on her shoulder one 
day but she escaped with only bruises. There ivere no food arrangements for 
her after being arrested at 8-30 p m She was given badly cooked thick 
chapati with equally badly cooked unclean dal served cold and in a filthy 
platter at 1 p nr the following day She was unable to eat it The same 
thing was given again at 5 p m and again the performance was repeated the 
next day On the thud day, she was so hungry that she tried to eat the 
bread but with disastrous results to her inside On the fourth morning, the 
Jailor had pity and gave her 2 ounces of milk from his own house for which 
she was grateful Within a week she had to be put on the hospital list and 
from then onwards she began getting a little milk and some vegetable and a 
loaf of bread daily The medical authorities were her salvation After 3 
weeks’ sohtary confinement, five co-workeis from Lahore including the 
brave Satyavati of Delhi were sent to keep her company They were not 
allowed any books to lead, no newspapeis and not a sciap of paper on which 
they could write When the other sisters came, they demanded that their 
food should be cooked in their own little courtyard They were given tlials, 
Icatoras and glasses and weie altogether much better off from then onwards 
Arrangements were also made for a bathing room inside It seemed m the 
first instance, Shrimati Amrit Kaur was to be treated as an ordinary crimi- 
nal and therefore the Superintendent, etc with all the goodwill in the world 
(which they certainly had) were unable to do much On three occasions 
when the other sisters were not there, her morning meal was forgotten to be 
given to her ' After about 8 weeks she was reduced in weight by over a 
stone and was seived with an order to leave the ]ail and escorted by police 
and left in her own house, strictly interned in it for over 20 months She 
lost her brother while in jail Her letter to her sistei-in-law was not even 
allowed to be sent ” This is a tale that the nation would never forget 
And with this tale is associated the episode of Mr Penderell Moon, i c s 
When his letter to a brother of Shrimati Amrit Kaur was censored and 
he Avas asked to explain, he prepared to resign and felt he had not served 
India long enough for a pension 

There was again a serious failure promptly to release a prisoner acquitted 
in appeal in the Punjab, the story of AA'hich would make interesting reading 
Avere it not for the callousness involved in it 

During the question hour in the Punjab Assembly S Sohan Singh Josh 
asked on behalf of S Teja Singh Swatantra if on a revision petition made by 
S RajAvant Singh of Gujerat District, the Lahore High Court reduced his sen- 
tence from three years to one year on August 27, 1943, A\hen S RajAvant 
Singh AA’^as himself present and Avhether he had already undergone more than 
one year inclusiA’-e of the remission on that day (August 27, 1943) He further 
asked if the warrant regarding the reduction of the sentence Avas sent to the 
Lyallpui Jail on October 4th, 1943 and why so much delay Avas caused 

IVhile replying m the affirmative to the question Sir Manohar Lai said 
that the dela)'^, AA'hich occurred in the course of transmission of the reduction 
A\ arrant aa as due partly to the absence from the station on account of vacation 
of the Sessions Judge, Avho Avas to issue the necessary reAused orders to the 
Jail authorities and partly to the up-to-date information being not available 
in the office of the Sessions Judge about the jail in AAffiich the prisoner Avas 
confined at the time 

The state of affaiis as rcA’^ealed in the questions and ansAvers on the floor 
of the Bengal Legislature Avas appalling and the enquirj’^ Avas on every one’s 
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A New Constitution • 

For some time past Mr Amery had been harping upon the necessity 
for the young University folks of India to forge a new constitution for the 
country suited to the Indian genius The older generation, m his opinion, 
was far too much attached to the Western system of Responsible Government 
which obtained m Britain and was unsuitable to India obviously or ostensibly 
for the reason that the Muslim League had been inveighing against it. 
The appeal to the young came somewhat amiss from the Secretary of State 
who had nearly reached the Patriarch’s span of life his three score and ten 
TTis repeated appeals fell flat on India and elicited no response So a pro- 
fessor from England was duly awarded a scholarship by the Nuffield Trust 
and sent to India m advance of Sir Stafford Cripps in order to study the Indian 
constitutional documents of the past, survey the conditions of the present and 
suggest a future constitution the outlines of which were published on the 
eve of Lord Wavell’s arrival 

Prof Coupland, analysing the lessons, learned in six years of Provincial 
Autonomy, rejects majority Governments for Provinces and suggests, in- 
stead, the adoption of the Swiss system of Executive, chosen by a proportional 
vote of the Legislature and sharing its stable life Prof Coupland proposes 
the same kind of solution at the Centre 

The partition of the country as demanded by Muslims is rejected by 
Prof Coupland as creating more communal problems than solving them 
Instead he favours regionalism as a middle way between partition and or- 
thodox federalism Provinces, possibly States, too, would be grouped m 
regions exercising such powers of Government as are inappropriate for smaller, 
scattered units save only the minimum of central national powers These 
last would be in the hands of an “Agency at the Centre” representative of the 
regions as such and not directly of their peoples These powers would, so to 
speak, be exercised m trust by the Centre for the regional Governments 
The Central connection would be “more than a confederacy but less than a 
normal confederation ” The regions would be equally represented by their 
spokesmen voting, if required, as one regional bloc 

Prof Coupland is attracted by the idea of regional division according to 
the mam water systems of the country giving India four regions Indus and 
Ganges Deltas (Bengal and Assam), Deccan, etc , two of which would have 
Hindu majorities and two Muslim 

Continuing review qf Prof Coupland’s “Future of India” and the 
problems of the Indian constitution suggested therein, the Times dealt with 
some questions connected with the structure and functions of the Central 
Government as well as the obligations of Britain 

Equality of Hindu and Muslim Regions at the Centre would, of course be 
vitiated, says the article, unless the Regional representatives act as delegate- 
blocs, which IS what Prof Coupland suggests Does it further imply that 
they must represent the majority community in the region In any case, 
the article points out bloc vote disfranchises at the Centre, the minority in 
each region, whether communal or other A bare majority of two smaller 
regions can command a 50 per cent vote at the Centre, though representmg 
fewer than a fifth of the total population taking a bare majority of all but the 
largest region, one-third of the population can swing a two-thirds majority 
at the Centre 

“Representation would further be distorted,” says, the Times, “if States 
are considered as partners with provinces in regional federations Their 
representaitves would go to the Centre with the same instructions as provin- 
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for being in possession of a copy of the Gujarati version of the proscribed book 

India 

Shantaram alias Hanumanta Anant Gumasta Deshmukh belonged to 
Khanapur, District Satara, arrested in August, 1942, relatives got no news 
of him since Till Avigust 1944, people at home waited for news and saw 
then the District Magistrate, Satara, who told his ,wife and brother-in-law 
that Shantaram would be released and return home in 2 months As the 
relatives were waiting for the news assured, they got a letter of the news of 
his death Then of course, the relatives could not believe it. and asked the 
Jail authorities for his clothes, which they were informed were buried with 
the body Shantaram’s brother-in-law sent all this information to Rabhai 
Mandlik, jvi i, a , who wrote to Jail authorities (I G P ) and in one month 
received a reply to the effect that on 19-12-1942 Shantaram died in theBelgaum 
Central Jad At that time, an epidemic of gastro Enteritis was prevalent 
in the jail and Shantaram fell a victim to it The news of his death was 
sent to his wife through a letter to the P S Inspector of Vitta Taluka on 
13-12-1943 (one year after) The news that the clothes were buried with the 
dead body ivas ivrongly given in this letter and regret was expressed over it 
The dead body was burnt The letter of the news of the death was never 
received by the wife nor did the Vitta P S Inspector inform his family, and 
the fact that the District Magistrate wrote that Shantaram would return in 
2 months shows that he too was not informed 

The Civilians 

Evil fate rode over the Civilians in this war Mr Nigam of Balha was 
leheved of his olRce along with his DSP Mr Riazuddin while Day of U P 
under like conditions got a job in Jeypore The former two were removed 
as per a communication dated, Benares, February 26, 1944 It is believed 
that the Collector had oidered some Rs 50,000 worth currency notes to be 
destroyed Mr Penderel Moon, i c s , Punjab, foi writing a letter to Smt Amrit 
Kaur’s brother about her bad treatment and refused to receive a pension 
Mr Blair of Bengal was asked to resign for writing against the Bengal Go- 
vernment A Madras Civilian, Secretary to Government, was transferred to 
an obscure place for a letter to his wife not received by her, from some one, 
m which a reference to war was said to have been made Mr Lai, i c s , 
Punjab, got a decree m the Punjab High Court against his dismissal by Go- 
vernment ]\Ir R K Patil, t c s , C P , resigned as he did not agree vith 
Government’s policy m the movement Several other Civilians were hauled 
up for reasons unconnected mth the movement 

Two boys of S years of age were imprisoned in the Rajpipala State in 
August 1942 for sabotage and they continued m prison till December 1944 
and latei still 

^Irs Aruna Asaf Ah had against her a case for alleged disobedience of 
tlie Chief Commissioner’s orders directing her to appeal before the Superin- 
tendent of C I D Police within 10 days beginning from September 7, 1942 

Mrs Asaf Ah failed to appear before the Superintendent of C I D Police 
nnd she was latei on declared an absconder 

At an auction held of the belongings of Mrs Asaf Ah who was declared to 
be absconding, a Baby Austin car was sold to the highest bidder of a little 
more than Rs 3,500 

So was her house sold for Rs 20,000 
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“stupidity” of Congress leaders was the cause of the growth of the Muslim 
League and its growing power In fact the Congress made the Muslim Lea- 
gue a great “power ” 

After the elections of 1937, “drunk with victory” the Congress went for 
complete power and decided to smash the Muslim League in the United 
Provinces It gave an ultimatum to the Muslim League to merge itself with 
the Congress, threatening that there would be only Congress Government 
in that Province Then the Congress launched what it described as the mass 
contact movement to bring the illiterate Muslim masses within its fold 
Thirdly, it launched an agitation for democratic control of Indian States 
and to destroy the power of Indian Princes This agitation meant further 
growth of communalism because the Princes were least communal and lastly 
Mr Gandhi started speaking of the Congress instead of the Indian people 
taking delivery of India from the British Government 

Prof Coupland asseited that the Congress was a predominantly Hindu 
body and its moves alarmed the politically conscious Muslims, so they rallied 
round the Muslim League To-day the Muslim League undoubtedly re- 
presents the majority of Muslims who would never submit to the Congress 
domination He said that the Government of India Act 1935 was dead and 
no further advance was possible m that direction The Act was based on two 
wiong assumptions, namely, India is a nation Whereas the truth is she is not 
a naiion Secondly, Parliamentary Government was possible in India Both 
these assumptions must be abanodned immediately 

According to Prof Coupland a solution was possible only on the basis 
of the acceptance by the Congress of Pakistan in some form or othei 

Replying to the suggestion that the Congress was losing power. Prof 
Coupland said that this was not true The Congress was the most powerful 
body in India having among others the support of all young Hindus In 
, any solution of the Indian problem the Congress cannot be ignored 

Replying to the question whether^he knew the religious faith and political 
affiliations of the present Mayor of the Calcutta Coiporation which was 
mainly controlled by the Congress, Prof Coupland said that he knew nothing 
about the constitution of the Calcutta Corporation, neither the position of 
various parties in it and also he did not know who was the Mayor of Calcutta 
Sir Ernest Hotson, ex-Governor of Bombay, did not share Prof. Coupland’s 
view that Parliamentary Government had failed in India 

It is difficult to see how this fantastic scheme would cure the evil it is 
designed to remedy For one thing, instead of two governments. Provincial 
and Central, it establishes three. Provincial or State, Regional and Central 
It weakens the Central in that it is made to become an agency of Regional 
Governments conducted by the block-votes of regions The block-vote 
naturally is determined by the vote of the majority of the representatives and 
therefore it disfranchises the minority Thus m the Northern two regions, 
the Indus and the Ganjetic valley, the Hindu vote is suppressed while m the 
southern, the Deccan and West Indian, the Muslim vote is suppressed m the 
Central Government Again m the four regions which must comprise the 
elevenj^provinces which is the province that is too small to be able to transact 
its own affairs and therefore requires the aid and intervention of the Regional 
Government The smallest of them, Sind and Orissa leaving alone the 
North West Frontier which is a strategic province, are clearly not smaller 
than Switzerland which is divided into 22 cantons, each canton being a fe- 
derating unit of the Swiss Federation A Swiss canton is no bigger than one 
of our Tahsils m India 
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commented on ■\^hen it finally ■went befoie Justice IIumphic>s in the King s 
Bench Division and which resulted m sccuimg an apology from the Home 
Secretary, Sir John Anderson and evoked the following remarks in the 
judgment 

“Some one "wdiose name the comt had not got and whose jietilion 
they did not know, jntercejitcd that document and did not forward li 
to the court to wdiom it w'as addicsscd That official thought that was 
not the pioper way to put it befoic the court It was no business at all 
of that official to form such a conclusion It ccitainly was a piece of 
great impel tinence on his pait to take on himself to do what he did ’ * 

Veiily out of evil cometh good but sometimes more than expected 
One good result of Pardnvala’s arrest w'as that the High Court of Lahore on an 
inA^estigation of the matter of Jus petition to iJiem from jail, not having been 
foiw'arded thither, discoveied that that was not the only petition so dealt 
with and called up all pending petitions from prisoneis in jails and from Go- 
vernment A second but far more impoi tant piece of good w as that an adjoui n- 
ment motion to censure the Cential Government for its “reign of terror” was 
successfully earned on the 9th of February, 194 J aiismgout of the arrests of 
Lala Vaijnath of the Agra Bar and IMi Pardivala of the Bombay Bar for 
ostensibly no other reason than that they were appearing for the accused in 
several political cases 

An offshoot of the Pardivala case was that the three Police Officers 
had been prosecuted for contempt of court because they had not iransiniKcd 
the petitions of Pardivala to the HighCouit Ulr llobinson, Special Superin- 
tendent of Police (C I D ) and Mirza Asdaq Baig, Sub-Inspector of Police 
(C I D ) w^ere held guilty of a technical, though not a substantial contempt of 
court m Pardivala case, by a full bench consisting of the Chief Justice, Sir 
Trevor Harries, I\Ir Justice Abdul Rashid and Mr Justice Abdur Rehman, 
in the Lahore High Court 

As the case against Mr Wace, DIG Police (C I D ) was not pressed the 
petition against him was dismissed by their Lordships 

In this tiial I\Ii Robinson, Superintendent, C I D (Special Branch), 
m the course of his examination stated that he w'as acting on behalf of the 
DIG and claimed that he W'as fully entitled to act as he desired In ans- 
wer to the question whether it w'as the practice of Ins department that one 
officer acting for another could destro}’- a letter addicsscd to the officer con- 
cerned, he said he could not give any general reply All that he could say 
was that m this particular case he was acting for the DIG He did not attacli 
any importance to the letter m question as he knew that there was a docu- 
ment addressed to the High Court To a fm ther question w hether he thought 
that he was entitled to destroy it, he said “I thought that it was meant for 
asking for his release and as Mr Pardivala had been released there was no- 
thing moie to be done I foolishly had that document destroyed knowing 
that it was addressed to the High Court I was trying to save worry to 
everybody concerned with those letters because the release order had been 
passed and the person had actually been released ” 

Some parallel cases occurred in England which showed up the Defence 
Acts and Rules and one case, — that of Suresh Vaidya may be taken as a case in 
point Suresh Vaidya was brought under the operation of the Conscription 
Law of England but he resented He w^as finally discharged from the aimy 

For full judgment of Justice Humphreys see the section hesded “Warfare bet- 
ween the Executive and the Judicial ” 



Prof Coupland said India needed a strong centre, but no federal centre of 
the normal kind would be acceptable to the Muslims in their present mood. 
The Muslims claimed that they were a separate nation and entitled to equal 
status with other nations great or small If that claim was attained, and it 
was naturally difficult for the Hindus to admit it, the conception of Centre must 
be abandoned The principle, at least, of Pakistan must be adopted Consti- 
tutional shape must be given to the concept of an Indian Muslim nation and 
that nation must be associated with the Hindu nation on a footing of equality 

Professor Coupland’s unstinted praise of the Provincial Governments 
under Provincial Autonomy is worth quoting 

“The general picture is encoui aging Everywhere order was maintained 
Everywhere the finances were managed with prudence Everywhere there 
was some progress in social reform Congress achieved much more than its 
rivals in the matter of social reform, that its campaign against illiteracy and 
its scheme of “basic education” showed enlightenment as well as zeal, that 
it struggled hard to cope with the problem of debt in the villages, and in some 
of its provinces, carried out some ambitious public works Its conduct in 
discouraging and where need be, repressing communal feuds is admitted to 
have been excellent ” These legitimate estimates are howevei followed by 
an imputation to Congress, of the sole responsibility for everything that had 
gone wrong in India especially communal feud He has no word of 
criticism against a Government which had plunged the country into a war 
not her own The fraudulent offer of August 1940 and with it equally, 
Churchill’s offensive observations go unnoticed The Muslim League es- 
capes with a mild criticism for verbal exaggeration while the Congress is 
damned with the verdict that it is a totalitarian party Was it wrong for 
the Congress to open its membership to every body that paid an annual 
subscription of annas four and signed its cieed avowing its ob]eot as Swaraj; 
(Complete Independence) to be attained by peacefill and legitimate means 
The only basis for the charge was that Congress while selecting its Muslim 
Ministers did not seek them out from the ranks of the Muslim Leaguers who 
stood four square against Congress ideals Prof Coupland apparently imagines 
that the war began in 1936 and m the year 1937, Coalition Ministries should 
have been formed 

The object of Coupland’s essay in Indian constitution is to achieve the 
purposes of the Muslim League without adopting the League’s plan of vivi- 
section He tells us on the authority of Heibert Matthews, the correspon-' 
dent of the Netv York Ttrnes, who had spent a year in India that “no influen- 
tial Muslim can be found in the key province of the Punjab who supports- 
Pakistan ” He further admits that “the root of the discord was not religious 
persecution nor fear that the Government will ill-treat minorities ” Nor 
did Coupland attach much importance to the list of Congress Government’s 
misdeeds, such as was drawn up by the Muslim League To him the bug- 
bear IS the absence of a homogeneous population Was there, we ask, in. 
Canada a century ago such a homogeneous population, or for that matter in 
South Africa'i’ He would, therefore, provide for statutory coalitions and laid 
down the theory that Provincial Executives must be stronger than the Legis- 
latures m the interests of stability He quotes the troubles of pre-war 
Italy and France as due to the Legislatures being stronger than the Executives 
m support of his proposition But as we iviite these lines (November, 1943), 
may we not quote the case of U S A where the Repubhcans got the better 
of the Democrats in recent elections (1943 and 1944) and where the Executive 
supposed to be stronger than the Legislature was embarrassed by an adverse 
Senate which is the House that really counts in the American Legislature. 

H C Vol II 18 
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An interesting complication ensued lA connection m itli tlic arrest of the 
Nagpur Editor for publishing in the Nagpur Tunes and the Iliiavnaa "nhat 
pui ported to be the giounds for the detention of some of the C P detenus in 
Jubbalpore as furnished to them by Government When the case uas 
actually on trial in May, 1944, it was disco\eicd that these giounds could 
not be cited in the court even by Government in reference to a trial Accord- 
ingly at the last moment the concerned ordinance(ihe sub-sections to Section 
11) had to be and were amended 

Underground work 

It may be remembeied that Gandhi m his truly inspiicd speech in Bom- 
bay on August 8th said “Let thcie be no secrecy Secrecy is a sin 
There should be no undeiground activity ” This caution and uaining may 
be contrasted mth the view of Picsident Roosevelt vhen he speaks of the 
underground workers in his Christmas broadcast (1943) 

“It has been our steady policy and is ccitainly a cominonsense 
policy that the light of each nation to freedom must be measured b} the 
Avillmgness of the Nation to fight for freedom To-day ^\c salute our 
unseen allies in occupied countries, undergound lesistance groups and 
armies of liberation ” 

If in India, an underground movement developed uith vhich the Con- 
giess was erroneously associated by Government, the situation must be re- 
garded as one that vas on all fours with the course of events the voild ovci 
The veiy people that condemned this phase in India piaiscd its development 
in Fiance and Germany In France it is said that half the population uas 
served by underground newspapers In Gennany, there vas a vholc 
movement widespread, deeprooted, fighting the Nazi regime Here is an 
appeal to German rail workers to sabotage to shorten war from London on 
February 11, 1945 An appeal from the SHKAF to German railvay voikers 
and foreign railway workers m Germany to sabotage Reich Vrail communica- 
tions to help to shorten the war was broadcast in German, Butch, 
Czech, Polish and French by the British Broadcasting Corporation Wor- 
keis weie told that this w^as a job that required great com’age and involved 
grave risks — “greater courage than W'as sliowm by Dutch railway wmrkers who 
answ’^ered a similar call m Holland There the railw ay strike w'as a means of 
saving the lives of thousands of Allied soldiers and has been a source of i cry 
gieat strength to AUied military operations ” 

It was tme that anyone so wmking knew that liis life expectancy was 
but 2 or 3 years and such men called themselves “Dead men on leave ” Go- 
vernments would leave no stone unturned m trying to arrest such men as w e 
have seen in India where a sum of Rs 10,000 w as fixed as a rew ard for infoi- 
mation leading to the arrest of such wmrkeis as Shri Jai Prakash Naiam 
The term “undeiground” is misleading for all suspects aie under the “scienti- 
fic surveillance of a dictatoiship whether m Germany oi Britain oi India ” 
Secret Police cannot be conducted on a democratic basis But such workers 
have also developed their owm scientific methods so as not to rouse suspicion, 
by going through then daily routine of life ostensibly attached to some 
profession like Life Insuiance oi motor bus dnving, bj’’ not conveying messages 
except in person, by not burning literatuie unburnt oi half burnt bits of 
which would fly up the chimney and betray the secret, by avoiding Post and 
Telegraph and Telephone, by evolving a code language notabl}’’ of numbeis, 
by selecting birthdays and festival days to gather friends, by joining philate- 
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what he would recommend for England His substitute is really akin to the 
Government model His statement that there is no party system m India 
IS wiong He would make coalitions statutory and to this extent approaches 
the German model in that he reduces all distinctive parties mto the statutory 
party and incidentally he makes the part greater than the whole 

In effect then, not one had a good word to say about the new idea of 
Regionalism, neither the left {Tribune) nor the centre {N S N ) nor the light 
{Times) neither the Indian Civilian (Lord Hailey) nor the British M P (Sir 
Edward Grigg), neither politician, nor professor (Earnest Barker) But the 
fact remains that the proposals were framed under high patronage The 
' Britisher wanted to keep before the world’s vision, the fact that Hindus and 
Mushms were two different hostile gioups, and wanted too to show that they 
were irreconcilable While here in India, Lord Linlithgow was in his swan 
song, singing the praises of Federation and earlier of geographical unity, 
there in England Mr Amery was encouraging a professor to frame new pro- 
posals which, as they turned out, would only complicate Indian polity and 
achieve the purposes of Pakistan not by teiritorial division into two unions 
but by territorial and commercial disintegration of India mto 4 divisions and 
so equalizing the majority with the minority at the Centre If the object of 
these complicated proposals was to equalize the voting strength of the Hin- 
dus and Muslims at the Centre, why did not Coupland and Amery frankly 
and feailessly say that the next step m the constitution which should be the 
final step, would only be taken provided the two communities agreed upon a 
half and half voting stxength m the Central Government “i* Why this cir- 
cumlocutous way of effecting division on a communal basis really, though 
it looks territorial in outline Whether Cripps said it was to be provincial 
secession or whethei Coupland said that it was to be regionalism, the purpose 
of both was the same, namely to expose the Indian differences to public view, 
public ridicule and public condemnation India’s political malady like 
Bengal’s food scarcity was manrmade and the one effective remedy was to 
withdraw the hand that spread the infection Then would the limbs of the 
nation so disinfected, come together and co-operate as one body politic 
Instead of proposing this straight lemedy. Prof Coupland aggravates the 
distemper and proposes a treatment which is merely symptomatic and tem- 
po! izing and not radical or rational What India wants is a strong. Central 
Government, not one which has parted with some of its functions to the new 
regions and others to a new International agency and between the two is 
content to letain the name and form without the substance 

American and Swiss models whieh have been so highly praised as suited 
to India are roundly condemned by Prof Beni Piasad Says he “The 
suggestion is open to grave objection The Swiss collegiate Executive of 
eight ministers, pi actically equal among themselves and elected bjc. the 
two chambers of the Legislature in joint session for a period of three years 
with eligibility for le-election, is absolutely subordinate to the legislature in 
policy and law-making It has the merit of representing the French, German 
and Italian groups of cantons in the Federal Executive but that is a conven- 
tion capable of reproduction into the Parliamentary system The Swiss 
President of the Executive normally does not exercise much power a 
feature which is hardly suited to Indian conditions The relationship of the 
Executive to the Legislature imposes on the latter a burden which can be 
borne by it only in a country like Switzerland small, conservative highly 
educated, free fiom serious inequalities in the distribution of wealth and 
neutralised in international law It is significant that the Swiss type of 
Executive failed, whenever it was transplanted abioad, foi instance, in the 
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Cases have occuned of the ‘Svaiiicd” pci sons on vhose aircst, heavy 
lewaids weie placed oi paid escaping fiom prisons oi fiom custody Sus- 
picions that the people of villages \icie harbouiing them and -ttoiild not co- 
operate with the Police for their ariest gave use to diastic ordinances in 
Bihar, so late as in July 1943 when a system of coidonmg whole village Mas 
established and any one leaving the village ivas liable to be shot under an 
ordinance which was fiamed anew Undei cover of this, house to house 
searches were undertaken 

Is Vande Mataram a seditious song ’ Does it in any May infringe the 
provisions of the Defence of India Rules ’ Does it inspire people to do their 
patiiotic duty for the defence of their motherland or does it provoke people 
to commit Fifth Column activities ^ 

These questions arise fiom the reported action of the Bombay Board 
of Film Censors M’ho have cut out the Vande Mataram song out of a I\Iarathi 
film, “My Child ” 

Indeed, it appears that the iirovcibially indiscriminate scissors of the 
local censors have been rather busy of late 

In a Hindustani picture, “Raja” all references to Gandhiji and his ideals 
are said to have been cut out 

Is then the Board of Film Ccnsois becoming an instrument of political 
censorship ’ 

On the other hand m'c are smpiised to learn that an Ameiican picture 
like “White Caigo” has been passed Mithout a single cut We ha\c not seen 
this picture but from American papeis M'e leain that it is a slander upon the 
dark races m which Indian M'omen come m foi some highly derogatory re- 
ferences, one of the remarks being that they mairy only for the sake of 
^‘bangles and saries ” 

If the restrictions imposed on some of the released Congressmen are 
closely looked into, it will be found that their authors do possess some sense 
of humour If the bureaucratic don’ts render life difficult, not infrequently 
they render it amusing too ' Take the case of Lala Mohanlal of the Servants 
•of the People Society On the Ravi Road he can M^alk up to the Ravi river 
But on the Mall Road he cannot go beyond the Post Office An abrupt 
“good-bye” emanating from him as the “out of bounds” aica is reached has 
surprised many an ignoiant friend of liis Lala Mohanlal can enter the 
High Court by the back door, but he cannot enter it by the front door As 
there is no attraction for him m its precincts, he Mnll not mind, if the back 
door IS also barred and bolted But he may quite often feel the pinch of 
the invisible barriei raised against him on the right side of the McLeod Road 
which is adorned with a number of picture houses He can emerge fiom the 
Mall Road on its left side and M^alk up to the Lakshmi Insurance Company 
building, but woe betide him if he crosses to the other side He could see 
■“Rama” at Ritz, but not “Shakuntala” atRegent afew hundred yaids anaj'’ 
Nobody would contend that because Lala Mohanlal could not see “Sha- 
kuntala” life became an unbearable burden for him The amusement pro- 
vided by the restrictive order is indeed some compensation for the loss 
suffered by him i 

In addition to the thousand that underM'ent the sufferings of jail, and 
the hundreds that lost health and property in the stiuggle for Independence, 
there were tens of patiiots who gave up their lives m the service of the Mother- 
land A few outstanding cases are referred to here 
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Pains and Penalties 

Public anxiety became intense over the places and conditions of deten- 
tion of Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee In March 1943, 
the following information was elicited in the Assembly 

The provision for the expenses of Mi Gandhi and those detained with 
him in the Aga Khan’s palace amounted to about Rs 550 a month, while that 
for the members of the Working Committee amounted to Rs 100 a month 
each, said the Home Member Sir Reginald Maxwell in reply to Mr K C 
Neogy in the Assembly 

There was no restriction on the receipt of articles of comfort by 
klr Gandhi, or the members of the Working Committee or on the books and 
periodicals which they were allowed to receive, if on examination they were 
found to be unobjectionable, the Home Member added A large number of 
books, etc , had in fact been reaching the prisoners m question 

Neither Mr Gandhi nor the members of the Working Committee were 
permitted interviews either with relatives or friends In the case of members 
of the Working Committee this rule had been strictly enforced In the 
case of Mr Gandhi the rule was relaxed during his fast m February last year 
when a large number of friends and relatives were permitted to visit him 
and again recently when relatives were allowed to interview the late JMrs 
Gandhi, during her illness, on which occasions Mr Gandhi was also of course 
• piesent Two members of the Woiking Committee, Dr Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr Jairamdas Daulatram, were detained m their o^vn provinces and the 
Home Member had no precise information 

The treatment of political prisoners all over the country gave equal 
concern to the public The rigor of the earlier months was relaxed and letters 
and interviews were generally allowed, the former some months later and the 
latter long after Sometimes, the politicals and the goondas who were 
rounded up, were kept together as in U P Generally speaking medical 
advice was scanty and bad There were complaints about clothing and 
shoes to political prisoners who were treated on a different footing to the 
detenus Various scales of expenditure were allowed to detenus of different 
categories and family allowances voted, varied over a wide range m different 
provinces and in the same piovince in different districts and for different 
persons, for no known or conceivable reason beyond the personal equation 
of the officeis concerned which undoubtedly gave rise to diveise vagaries 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s arrest as well as his later condition m jail 
gave rise to serious anxiety, as it was stated that force resulting in several 
bruises was used in regard to the former and callousness was shown m regard 
to the latter Punitive taxes were freely imposed m the different parts of the 
country and collected m some places through stern measures 

In his Presidential address to the twenty-first session of the All India 
Medical Conference, Dr Jmaj N Mehta dealt at length with the grievances 
of prisoners Recounting the touching incident when he was examining 
Kastuiba, he remarked that Gandhiji was disallowed to speak wth him by 
the Inspectoi-Geneial of Prisons, who had little humanity at heart Narra- 
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There were few important publie or informal conferences winch the IVlahatma 
attended at which Mahadev was not picscnt Dining the last few years a 
considerable part of his work as Piivate Secictaiy to Gandlnp, was shared 
by him with Pyarelal and otheis Few had imbibed Gandlnji’s philosophy 
so thoroughly as Mahadev and none had von Ins confidence so completely 
as he It was not, therefore, surprising that Gandhi]! entiusted to I^Iahadcv 
many important missions which involved negotiations vith high officials. 
As a mark of the great confidence that Gandhi]i had in Mahadev as an inlcr- 
pieter of his philosophy, he appointed him as editoi of Ilanjan IIis devo- 
tion to Gandhiji was as touching and unselfish as it vas film and deep To 
Gandhiji Mahadev was, indeed, moie than an apt and able pupil, moie than a 
son What his death means to him one can but dimly icalwc India has^ 
lost a sincere and devoted son Pie leaves behind his widow and a son. 
Their great sorrow is shared by the countrj' 

To many as to the piesent wiitei his death is the loss of a dear friend. 
The late Kanaiyalal H Vakil IMahadev, Vaikunth Lallubhai I^Iehta and the 
present writer were constant companions at college The friendship grew 
vith yeais 

Mahadev loved literature He wiote forcibly and, often, beautifully. 
He was the author of several books, of which the latest was a biographical 
appieciation of INIaulana Abul Kalam Azad ” 

Following IS the text of Mahatma Gandhis vnre to Sevagram Ashram 
regarding Mahadev Desai’s death in detention near Poona 

“Mahadev died suddenly Gave no indication Slept v ell last night. 
Had breakfast Wallced with me Sushila (Di Nair who also m detention) 
and jail doctors did all they could but God had willed othervise 

Sushila and I bathed body lying jieacefully covered ivith floweis incense 
burning Sushila and I reciting Geeta (Shii Bhagwatgeeta) Tell Durga 
(Mahadev Desai’s wife), Babla his son, Sushila his niece No soriov alloved. 

Ciemation takmg place front of me Shall keep ashes Advise Duiga 
remain Ashiam but she may go to her people if she must hope Babla will be 
brave Love Bapu ” 

“One of the most moving memories”, said Saiojini Devi “I have of 
Mahatma Gandhi is on his last sei vices to Shii Mahadev Desai after his death, 
which took place Avithin a few minutes 

With tiembhng hands Gandhiji insisted on bathing the body vith his 
own hands He spent nearly an hour in annomting the body Avitli sandal 
paste It Avas AAuth his oAvn hands that he set file to MahadcA'-’s body On. 
the third day it was he AA^ho perfoimed the final ceiemony 

Just as Mahadev passed aAA^ay, Gandh]i AA^as called fiom another corner 
of the building He came and called, ‘MahadeA’-, Mahadev,’ but there Aias 
no response Then Kastuiba said, ‘Why don t you respond Mahadev, 
Bapu is calling you i’ 

But it AA’'as all ovei The spiiit of the beloved disciple had already passed 
beyond the reach of his master’s voice ’ 

It AA^as decided in 1945 to raise a suitable memoiial in honour of Maliadei’' 
and laise for the purpose 52 lakhs of rupees In connection AA'itli the second 
anniA'^eisaiy of MahadcA’^’s death Gandhi made a stilling pronouncement - — 
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officei in question was guilty not niciclj’’ of an ordinary assault on the hus- 
band of the woman and other pel sons but more reprehensible conduet, I 
addressed a letter to the Prime ]\Imister of Kolhapur State on the 15th March, 
1045, of wdnch the concluding paragraphs read as follow^s — “I am told that 
not only the public of Kolhapur but also a considerable section of the public 
in British India fully believe that the complaint is substantially true that 
it IS true IS beyond question the Sub-Inspector nr question behaved in the 
most brutal and barbarous manner 

I w'ould, therefore, request that, m order to restore confidence m your 
administration of 3 ustice, you should dnect that a judicial inquiry should be 
held m the matter by an independent judge The conscience of all civilised 
men and women is shocked ’ 

Here is a report from London of the case “Amidst pre-occupations 
naturally arising from war, the British public still displays the keenest 
interest m puiety domestic matters, especially such questions as the proper 
administration of justice This w'cek, theie has been sharjr popular indigna- 
tion over the High Court’s castigation of three Justices of Peace — two women 
and a man at Hereford w’ho, sitting as juvenile com I, ordered an eleven- 
3 ^ear old boj’’ to be bn died for some bojnsh misdeed 

Re\ lewing the case on apppeal and quashing the conviction, the Chief 
Justice said these local Ilonorarj’^ Magistrates had not onl}'^ disregarded all 
rules laid dowm for the conduct of such cases m juvenile coiuts, but had 
done eveij'tlnng wrong they possibly could Another appellate Judge 
said the woman chairman’s affidavit on the case made the matter worse 
and the wdiole alTan was outrageous 

A WTit for damages has been issued on the boy's behalf against the 
Justices and Mr Herbert Morrison announced m Parliament yesterday that a 
public inquirj’ into the w hole conduct of the case w ill be held by Lord Justice 
Goddard In the meantime, the Justices concerned will not act Public 
uproar over the affair continues with columns of editorial comment and pages 
oi letters It has become a cause cclchic The Lord Chancellor has required 
the Justices’ altendancc in London for interview wuth him and when court 
action IS heard, the wdrole nation wall almost forget the w ar m its absorption 
in the case The episode again proves that people and couits m this countrj’^ 
rigidly insist that justice must not merely be done but must manifest^ be 
seen to be done ” 

The cases of wdripping ordered by Slagistrates ran into thousands as 
explained by ]\Ir Amcry m the Commons and the complacency, one had al- 
most said, the levitj^ wnth wdiich the subject w^as handled m relation to India 
stood in glaring contrast with the sense of honor, nay tragedy that character- 
ized its treatment in England as seen from an event which occurred during 
this War A boy aged eleven was sentenced by a Bench of Magistrates of 
whom two w^ere w'omen, to whipping There was at once a furore raised in 
the Parliament Herbert Morrison suspended the execution of the sentence. 
The Lord Chief Justice summoned before him the IMagistiates for interroga- 
tion and the three Magistrates were suspended The Home Secretary pro- 
mised an investigation of the whole affair That is how self-governing 
nations regulate their penology but in India it is not a science nor is Govern- 
ment a humane organization 

It would be interesting to compare the levity with which whipping 
sentences were awarded m India wrth the seriousness wrth which even in tire 
army whipping was view^ed IXp years ago 
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dying patient She ivas 15 years of age at dc<itli and had been ill for h\o 
years A tnbute to liei by Maulana Saif Siddiquc is given lure — 

“Begum Zulaikha Khatoon, the A\ifc of i\Iaulana Abul Kalain A/ad 
was mairied to this illustrious son of India at a \cn lender age' and just from 
that time up to the end of hci life she had all along been a faithful and de\ olcd 
wife to him 

“Hei great husband because of his rc\olulionaTj tendencies and politiesil 
bent of mind uas constantly playing uilh lire, facing sc\crc tiials hardships 
and sufferings Naturally the troubles of her husband ucrc aflccling her 
the most and indeed she had the stamina to bear all those troubles i\ith ro- 
maikable patience and fortitude— qualities uhich aregeneralh so common in 
that sex Her life uas not a life of case and comfort She uas born of a 
iich and u ell-to-do family but she died m po^erty and amid hardships, al- 
though her husband uas admittcdh the most conspicuous and most illus- 
trious personage in the country 

“On Thuisday, Sth April last, her medical ad^ iser Dr Majumdar lost all 
hope for her and came out of her room in an cxcccdingh pensive mood 
The doctor said if JIaulana Sahib could come to her she v\ ould sureh rev iv e 
energ}’- to bear this attack At about 11pm she all of a sudden rev iv cd some 
strength and lequested to be fixed up in a silting posture She was made to 
sit up and she began to talk with each and cverv one of the familv and ser- 
vants and asked pardon from them all for the troubles the} had to undergo 
because of her illness The attendants were all delighted to sec that she was 
gaming energy and was taking a better turn 

“She looked towaids the door and enquired whether the Maulana Sahib 
had come Being informed in the negative she sat quiet with closed eves 
She promised some bounties to the seivants She asked the Qurau to be 
recited and the lecital continued till she breathed her last at G a m on 
Friday morning ” 

The death of Begum Zulaikha Khatoon, wife of Maulana Abul Kalain 
Azad, President of the Indian National Congress, v\ as condoled by the citizens 
at a largely attended meeting at Mahomed Ah Park m April 1915 in Calcutta 
The circumstances of the Begum’s death would remain a painful memory 
for Indians for generations to come, observed the Hon’ble Sved Naushcr 
All, Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presiding over the function 
Standing m reverential silence, Hindus and Mussalmans, representing 
every political party m the province, adopted the resolution condoling her 
death and sympathising with Maulana Abul Kalain A/ad m his bereavement 
There was unfoitunately another bereavement of the Congress President 
In Bhopal on December 30th, 1943, death occurred after a protracted 
illness of Abru Begam, sister of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President 

The funeral was attended by Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal and 
leading personalities of the State The deceased settled dow n m Bhopal and 
was a prominent worker for the cause of Bhopal women, whom she repre- 
sented on several occasions at the sessions of the All-India AVomen’s Confe- 
rence She was the Secretary of the Bhopal Ladies Club for a number of 
years and was also closely associated with the Red Crescent Society stalled 
by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal to provude comforts and amenities 
for the Indian troops serv^’ing abroad 

Mr S Satyamurti of Madras passed away on the 28th March, 1943 
He had been arrested in August 1942 before he reached home, on his return 

from Bombay and his death was a direct sequel to his arrest and transfer to 
Amraoti 
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The Allied nations are in grips with great forces of evil We lightly 
elaim to be fighting for the greater freedoms of life and that these must 
become umveisal, especially in our own India We believe that most people 
are convinced that a just and durable peace must be built only upon the great 
eonstiuctive and creative forces of life, truth and love At least, we aie of 
strong conviction that such peace cannot be built upon the basis of violence 
and dishonesty that have been so conspicuously associated with Nazism 
Although we could not conscientiously take part in any violent attack on 
Nazism, yet m view of the great sacrifices on the part of millions m the Allied 
nations, we have felt compelled to implement such effort through means m 
which we do believe That seems to be our present crime for which we 
understand we are to be deported We welcome any suffering that may lead 
to the more abundant life for all that will bring us to a fuller realisation of 
truth We know your prayers and blessings are with us And we look 
forward to that happy day when we may again return to your midst ” 

Detenus 

It IS a clear understanding m administration that when a person is not 
tiled m a Court of Law but is simply ordered to be detained whether he is 
rich oi poor, he must be granted a suitable allowance for the maintenance of 
himself and his family During the Individual Civil Disobedience Movement 
not only were no allowances given to the vast majority of detenus but the 
maintenance charges allowed to the detenus m Madras stood at 1 J annas to 
<letenus of Division II and annas 4 to those of Division I After eighty 
detenus had gone on hunger-strike in the Vellore Central Jail for 19 days, the 
amounts were raised to annas 4 and annas 8 respectively, while only a few 
less than half a dozen out of 250 detenus received family allowances ranging 
between Rs 5 and Rs 35 a month The detenus allowances were since 
raised to Rs 1-4-0 and Rs 1-12-0 per detenu 

During the years 1942-43, however, the policy relating to allowances 
showed a slight improvement In Madras 185 detenus received allowances 
ranging from Rs 15 to Rs 100 while in Bengal a less niggardly policy was 
followed mainly on account of the fact that for years there had been off and 
on thousands of detenus and the principles of their treatment had been fixed 
on a Scale not altogether parsimonious or grudging The abnormal rise in 
puces of rice in Bengal to 8 or 10 times the normal prices, necessitated a 
serious revision of the scale of allowances and m June 1943, the Government 
of Bengal decided that “subject to the condition that the allowance granted 
to a family should, ih no case, exceed that part of the security prisoner’s in- 
come of which he is depiived by reason of detention 

Much of the most harrowing tale relates to the arrest and detention of 
Shrimati Amrit Kaur, sister of Raja Sir Maharaj Singh and the tale may be 
told in an authoritative account of what happened 

“She was arrested at 8-30 p m at Kalka She was informed that she 
was to be taken by cai to Ambala Jail and was allowed to take with her, her 
bedding roll, a bag containing her spinning wheel, hei Bible and Gita which 
she insisted on taking and her brass vessel for drinking water Her suit case 
containing her clothes was not allowed with her as she was told that she was 
suie to be sent to Lahore the only jail for women detained or sentenced for 
more than one month in the Punjab, within a day oi so She was, however, 
never sent to Lahoie and had to manage for a month on one change of clo- 
thes She was landed in Ambala Jail at 1 a,m or so and taken to the Women’s 
ward Its filth was indescribable The excreta of pigeons and rats by the 
dozen were her constant companions There was a foul smelling latrine in the 
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palace in the presence of hci Iasi son Dcv.ulas, liei lifrlonj' companion llie 
Mahatma and a numbci of family Jnonds and Bhalta^i nho alonj^ •nifh 
thousands m the counii y used to addicss hci as Ba In spile of the ic str.iinl 
incidental to a place of confinement, honever c\altcd and hixurions it may 
be, a bundled fnends and admncis of Gandhi ycic pitsint at the funeral 
•\\hich ^^as the second to lake place in the pierniscs ISmonlhs after the sudden 
and picmatuie demise of Blahadcv Desai, Gandhi’s light Iiaiid man Un- 
like Mahaclev, passed an ay neither suddciih noi picnmlnrcK She n as 
iipc m 5 ^ears as Mcll ns iich in scimccs to the nation She had been for de- 
cades the pioud and happy iceipicnt of the aident afieelion and the deep 
esteem ^\lnch a de\otcd nation tendeied at hci feet 

Kasturba nas but a fen months vonngcr than her hnsbaiifl The} 
grew together and spent moic than half then life (71 ^caIs) in \oluntar} 
celibacy Their children and grandehildicn in the immediate eirelc ol fainih 
ties, the inmates of then Ashram in the next concentric circle and tlien 
millions of countrymen and countun omen constituted the eternal bond of 
attachment betneen the tno, inspncd their common cndcaiom in life and 
piogrammes of action and cngiosscd them in the intense scniee of society 
and humanity Kasturba nas a true partnci nilh Gandhi in the honours ot 
life, in the affections of the people and in the rigours of renunciation and absti- 
nence voluntarily undertaken and nobh sustained Nor did her Inisband 
make it easy for her to beai hci self hcroicall} in the midst of the exacting 
standaids oi the <7771 adopted by them, for he vas like a vatch dogb} her 
side, ever vigilant and nc\ci condoning in the enforcement of the principles 
of apaugwha vhich is the caidnial basis of their changed life Ills non- 
observance of scciccy •was at least once her erneifixion in public Yet she 
comforted herself with that dignit},icscrve and modesty winch arc the age- 
long virtues of Indian womanhood whose one ideal is not the assertion of 
equality and independence but self-absorption m and complete idcnldication 
wnth her spouse Is it the pcifoimancc of a Tagna, the leading of the life of 
an anchorite, the courting of jail, }cs, there she was with him, not to reason 
wdiy, but ahvays to do and die And die she did in his aims in a jail on the 
3Iahashivai airi day 111 the Uiiaiotjan — a piivilcge that falls to the lot of lew' 
women in the woild In honour of the mcnioiy of Kasturba the Council 
of State adjouined foi half an lioui and the Sind Legislative Assembly for 
15 minutes Likewise did the Bombay Coiporation and various other 
bodies signifying their maik of honoui b} resolutions and adjoin nnicnts 
An appeal for a memoiial to Kastuiba promoted b\ the public asked for 75 
lakhs but secuicd 120 lakhs, an unpiccedented event in Indian Ilislory 

The fatal illness of Shiimati Kastuiba gave untold anxiety to Gandhi 
on account of the conduct of Government Doclois like Jivraj i\Ichla who 
ex'amined the patient wcic not allowed to talk to Inm and a consultant doc- 
tor was not allowed to spend the night in the ciitical moments inside the 
“palace” being asked to stay in the motoi cai outside all night awaiting any 
urgent calls The mental agony to Gandhi was so gieat that lie asked either 
that Kasturba be let off on paiolc 01 himself be transleircd elsewhere to av oid 
his tormentation of spnit 

It IS amazing to be told in this connection as we were told and the 
Ameiican public w'ere solemnly told by Sii Giiija Shankar Bajpai that “at 
various times, the Goveinmcnt considcicd her lelease for health reasons but 
she wished to lemain with hei husband and her wishes were respected Fiu- 
thermore, living on the piemises, she has the benefit of caie from an eminent 
•doctor living on the premises ” The wondei is that never had truth been so 
recklessly perverted as in this statement In India, Government new's 
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lips as to what the Ministry would do The Premier of Bengal stated in a 
brutally frank manner that any promises m this behalf (Enquiry into Midna- 
pore affairs) by “his predecessor in office did not bind him Fazlul Haq’s 
promise of an enquiry was lepugnant to the then Governor late Sir John 
Herbert who not only put his foot down upon it but also undoubtedly re- 
garded it as one of the prominent reasons for terminating his Piemiership 
The growing atrocities alleged on both sides, people and police, against one 
another called for a vigilant enquiry and Sir Nazimuddin’s vacillation was 
revealed in the complete answer he gave on the floor of the House 

“So far as the Police are concerned, I am piepaied to enquire and if 
there are any excesses ” and demanded of the other side as to what 

they would do “to help stopping mmders, kidnapping and extortion of 
money ” 

While the Government of India were constantly emphasizing the view 
that the detentions were preventive and the position was even mentioned m 
the charge sheet presented to the detenus, the Premier of Bengal replying to 
the motion of Mr Huma 3 m.n Kabir to make the lot of detenus moie bearable 
said that the assistance given to the family of a detenu “should be of such a 
character as not to do away with the deterrent character of detention One 
thing that kept away a man from pursuing subveisive activities Avas his 
knoAvledge that the deprivation of his income would cause hardship to his 
family ” Obviously an Indian Premier of an autonomous province Avas out- 
Maxwelhng MaxAvell 

, In Bihar, Orissa and Madras a roving commission Avas appointed to go 
into the cases of detenus Avho chose to providd memoranda representing their 
position under the new ordinance In July 1943, when the Central Assembly 
met Mr K C Neogi, brought to the attention of Government the repoit that 
he had heard about the existence of a certain underground Amult in the 
Delhi Fort and the confinement of certain political prisoners therein and 
he wanted Government to clear up the matter but the Home Member ap- 
parently took no notice of the enquiry, at any rate, he made no reply to it 
on the spot 

The cells were constructed in 1941 They AA^ere about 16 feet beloAv 
ground level, but in front of the cells was a space at least 23 feet Avide open 
to the sky Since the cells did not receive the direct rays of the sun they Aveie 
somcAvhat dark, but they were of good size and sanitary, and were quite suita- 
ble for detention for short periods of persons who Avere under interrogation 
It was for that purpose alone that they were used 

To a question put by Pandit Kunzru Mi Cornan-Smith said prisoneis 
could not be kept for more than one month ordinarily and m no case could 
they be kept for more than tAvo months 

The voting on Mr N M Joshi’s amendment asking for appointment of a 
committee for the revicAV of cases of detenus resulted m a tie of 39 against 39 
and with the President’s casting vote it fell through 

The Bombay Government’s order under the Criminal LaAv Amendment 
Act on Bachhraj and Company m Januaiy 1943 informing them of their inten- 
tion to forfeit the sum of Rs 72,800 as the Government were satisfied that the 
money Avas intended to be used for the purposes of the A I C C , Avas challeng- 
ed before Mr Mark Noronha, Chief Judge, small causes The Chief Judge 
held that two other petitioners AA^ho claimed to be primary members of the 
Congress were not aggrieved parties and later confiimed the confiscation 
Older 

The Additional City Magistrate, Poona, sentenced S R Bmalkai to 
SIX months’ R I and fined him Rs 100, m default tAvo months’ further R I 
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stnct sense of the term but lus sMupalhics ^\clc alwnxs with the nnlionuhst 
movement — and thcicfore nniuinlly with the C'ongicss And tlic Con^rress 
itself looked upon him as a paliiaich whose criticisms on all national problems 
w^eic chaigcd with keen distcinmcnt, oinious impailialit} and wide outlook 
Tow'ard the lattei daAs of his old age, howcvci, he tliicw his weight on the 
side of the Hindu Maha Sabha Tliat a hafta) Bralmio like Ham.inanda 
Babu saw' the need foi the Hindus to gathci togelhci under a communal 
bannci doubtless pioAcd that lehgious nlliliations and polilital allcgiancis 
might well stand apail but when the wide sunpathics ol unncisal brother- 
hood weic somewhat limited b\ the cncinnsciibcd outlook of communal 
sympathies m a notable public chainetci like Bamannnda Babu, the traiis- 
foimation W'as big cnougli to aiicst the critics’ attention, if onh to scaich 
out the cause for so unexpected and c^cn so incompatible a change The 
Communal Awaid of 10,32 was a ditlicult pill to swallow and except those 
who would neithci ingest it nor egest it but kecji it bobbing u{) and down in 
the glottis, the vast bulk of nationalist Hindus had to make their ehoiec 
Decide they did as Babu Bamannnda Chatlcrjec had done when m spite of 
lus nationalism m politics and Binhmoism in icligion he set lus own sails 
to the ficiec winds ofthc Hindu Mahasabha Thisnpai t. Baniananda Babu’s 
contiibution of service to the giowlh of the Indian nation its political free- 
dom and economic dclncrancc and its plulosophieal insight and cultural 
outlook its multifaceted renaissance and manifold genius, marks him out as 
an outstanding patriot of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries fit to take 
rank A\ith the great men of India — Vietoiian age like BabindiaXalli Tagore, 
Ananda Hohan Bose, Suicndra Nath Baneijee and Sw.uni Vneknnanda 
Many weie the deaths of patiiots that took place citlur in the jails or 
just after releases on medical giounds a detailed account of which could be 
correctly obtained only fiom the pioMnccs But a most shocking csent 
took place in Sind which descivcs paitieular notice Allah Bux the cx- 
premiei of Sind was shot dead on the 3 Jth Mas, 1913 at Slukarpur He 
w as the President of the A/ad Muslim Conference 

On receipt of the news of the murdcrofex-Prcmicr Allah Bux alShikarpur 
the Sind Govcinment oidercd that all Gosernment Ollices m Karachi 
including the Sind Sccictariat should be closed for the day 

The “markets” which had reccned news of the imiider before the time 
foi opening icmamed closed foi the das 

Ml Allah Buxx accompanied by a iricnd was proceeding in a Tonga 
on the Shikaipui -Sukkui Road in the diicction of Sukkur, when opposite 
the Shikarpui police lines some unknown assailants said to be four m 
numbei, filed upon Allah Bux and lus friend 

AJlah Bux leceivcd two revolver shots m the chest and died before any 
medical assistance could be rendered at the Civil Hospital 

Ml Allah Bux was not able to gne any dying declaration 
The Allah Bux muidereis were at last deteeted and eight people were 
placed befoie a Court maitial which held its trial m camera under the rules 
There weie two approvers It was revealed by the Sind Go\einment that 
the muidei w'as the lesult of a conspiracy in which it was alleged that certain 
prominent Zemindars w'ere involved The sentences were pronounced on 
26th February, 1944' m wdiich thiec were sentenced to death and the rest to 
transportation for life 

Subsequently a case was put up against Khan Bahadur Khurro, Ex- 
Revenue Mmistei, his biothei and servant for alleged conspirac)' in connec- 
tion w'lth the murder The accused were committed to the Sessions and were 
acquitted 
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Lala Feroze Chand, formerly Vice-President of the Servants of the Peo- 
ples Society, Lahore, who had been in detention since August, 1942 was taken 
from the Sialkot Jail to the Lahore Central Jail L Feioze Chand was 
handcuffed 

Shri Jai Prakash Naram is a well-known Socialist That he had radical 
differences with the Congress m point of the means of attainment of Swara] 
as embodied m the Congress creed (Article I of the Constitution) and m regard 
to the technique, was evident from the letter attributed to him while he was 
in Deoil When the Deoh Camp was broken up and the inmates were sent to 
their respective provinces, Jai Prakash 3 iwassentto Bihar and detained m the 
Kazan Bagh Central Jail, from which however he made his escape on Novem- 
ber 9, 1942 A heavy price was put upon his arrest and by degrees it reached 
the figure of Rs 10,000 At one time, he was reported to have escaped to 
Nepal, later he was reported by the Bengal Ministry as having been m Bengal, 
but left the province by the time the C I D learnt about his arrival Finally, 
he was arrested in October, by whose orders or in which province, Govern- 
ment would not reveal In the end, however, he was kept in custody in the 
Punjab The Punjab Government stated that he was being given the treat- 
ment of ‘A’ class prisoner On the 7th November, an attempt was made to 
move an adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly but it was disallowed 
on the 9th November A Habeas Corpus petition was filed m the Lahore 
High Court m his behalf The petition undei the Habeas Corpus in lespect 
of Jai Prakash Naram’s arrest had curious sequelse m relation to his counsel. 
The immediate arrest of Mi Pardiwalla, an advocate of the Bombay Bar 
who had travelled all the way to Lahore to file the aforesaid petition was 
followed by another Habeas Corpus petition m respect of the latter’s arrest 
but he was released within three days Government did indeed beat a 
brave retreat, especially after the severe remarks of the Chief Jusitce of the 
Punjab High Court that they would take serious notice if they were satisfied 
that an Advocate m question was really arrested only for discharging a pro- 
fessional duty, namely filing the petition on behalf of Jai Prakash Naram 
With regard to the latter, affairs took a sudden turn when three weeks before 
the petition was due to be heard by the Lahore High Court, the Advocate 
General informed Jai Prakash Narain’s lawyers that the Law under which J P 
Naram was arrested was changed from Defence of India Act to Regulation III 
of 1818 This would obviate all scope for Habeas Corpus proceedings posted 
to 15th December, 1943 When the Advocate- General’s petition was ad- 
mitted by the Lahore High Court, a cirrious conversation took place betiveen 
the Chief Justice and the counsel for the detenu On December 7, the 
Habeas Corpus application filed by Smt Purnima Bannerjee on behalf of 
J P Naram was dismissed by a Division Bench, consisting of the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Trevor Harries, and Justice Sii Abdur Rehman 

An additional circumstance invests the Pardivala case with peculiar 
interest Two days after he was arrested, he happened to see a C I D 
Inspector m Jail to whom he handed an application to be presented to the 
Punjab High Court which dealt ivith his unlawful and unexplained arrest 
This application did not reach its destination Apparently, the Police had 
no charges against him and must have been hard put to it to explain their 
conduct and he was released m two days It need hardly be pointed out how 
the release of Mr Pardiwala, four days after his arrest and the change of Law 
from Defence of India Act to Regulation III of 1818 in the case of Jai 
Prakash Naram showing up as they do, officialdom m all its unabashed 
nakedness The non-transmission of the application reminds one of a parallel 
event that took place m respect of a Captain in England which was severely 
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Tnr Mi kult Sr^siox 

The Woikmg CommiUcc, il will be remembered wns rclcnscd on llu lOtb 
June, 1915 from the Ahamednagar Foil Yet the Mcenil Session was licld 
onlj^ on the 28rd Novcmbei, 1940 In the meantime the President wliowas 
first eleeted for the Session on the IGlli May took olbec unusually in Uie inlei- 
val befoie the plcnai}'- session and changed the jicisonnel of Ihc Commillcc 
His aceession to otiicc in the Inlciim Go'vernmenl al the Centre, liowc\tr, 
necessitated a fresh election m all its foimality actoiding to the Constitution 
of the Congress and Sim J 13 Kiipalani was diilj elected Tlic President- 
elect was not new to the Congress In fact, as lie with his dr> humour and 
sealing wit stated at the opening of the Sulijccks Committee he knew them 
and they knew him For twchc \cais he had been the General Sceietar\ of 
the Congiess and done excellent service in oigani/mg the Congicss forces 
and S 3 *stematizing its w'oik He had the ad\antngc of a ciiltuied and ener- 
getic wife 111 Shrimati Sucheta Hcm wlio was the woman-Seciclar\' of 
the Congicss Husband and wife liavc had the rare ad\nntagc of working 
together in the same field of public sen ice and in the same ofiiee as honorai v 
secretaries Both were jiiofcssors in then own dn\ Both arc good wnleis 
and wield a facile pen Both are highh' cultured and patriotic, ^naelOlIS 
and indefatigable in their labours, original and imaginative to a degree 
Meerut then had the priMlcgc of having for its President one wlio brought 
with him added strength through his spouse for the discharge of his onerous 
duties 

The unexpected outbreak of violence and noting in Meerut town and 
Meerut district on the eve of the plenary' session coupled with the fact that 
some of the Congress structures happened to have been burnt down b\ an 
unaccountable fire, a circumstance which created panic and dearth of labour, 
necessitated a last minute curtailment of preparations so that it was notified 
that the Congress would be confined only to the delegates and that no ^ isitois 
w'ould be admitted This made the Pj^arelal Nagar difhcult to creel But 
the highly patiiotic and laudable intcivcntion of the INA men made possible 
what would otheiwuse have been a hopeless task Even so the session had to 
give up the Khadi and Cultural Exhibitions ns origmall}’' contemjilated 
Piesident ICripalani delivered his address with liis wonted case in Ilmduslam 
and perhaps wntli added tianquilhtj* on account of the fact that INIeciut which 
w^as the seat of his constimctive labours foi over two decades was also the 
chosen seat of his eminence as President of the Congress Since Rajcndia 
Babu presided over the Bombay Session, a laifar Gandhi-ite had not adorned 
the gadi of the Congiess and Acharj'a Kripalani has worthih’’ filled the gap 
much to popular lejoicing He conducted the pioceedings of the Congicss. 
both at the sittings of the Subjects Committee and m the plenai v session with 
great ability and success Whether it be m inducing the withdrawal ol 
amendments or m negotiating the curtailment of speeches, he displa\'cd 
considerable tact and suaviW, much to the unexpected delight of liis Iricnds 
and the unstinted admiration of the audience Achaija Kiipalani, as it 
may now be levealed started with no surplus of goodwill or appreciation 
fiom a section of Congressmen and leadeis, but he succeeded m amassing 
both in a measure that was sufficient to tide him o\ er the session as w ell as 
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by the Court of Appeal One curious point was that he was referred to by the 
New Statesman (Februaiy 19, 1944) as “a Muslim by creed and a Mahratta by 
race and as a spirited man whom any aimy would wish to recruit as a willing 
soldiei ” “But he is an Indian patriot” says the writer, “who resents the 
fact that his countiy was pitchforked into this war without her consent 
Accordingly, he lefuses to serve Legally he was liable to conscription 
But compulsoiy seivice was never imposed on India On moral and political 
grounds that constitute a strong case not indeed of formal exemption, but 
loi a tacit decision to leave him alone ” Public opinion was a good deal 
outraged by this case and in the end he was discharged 

Mosley 

The contrast between conditions in England and in India regarding 
political prisoners was well brought out by and may further be studied in 
respect of the way in Avhich Heibert Moinson, the Home Secietary refused 
m Novembei 1943 Sir Oswald Mosley and his wife against the outcry of the 
populace for their detention as contrasted with the way m which Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, Government of India continued to keep some 19,000 
secuiity prisoners and detenus against the outcry of the whole Indian popula- 
tion for then immediate release Oswald Mosley, who by the way, was a 
Socialist at one time and was the son-in-law of that piancmg Pro-consul of 
India, Lord Curzon, became, m due couise on the death of his father who was 
a baionet, a Black Shirt and Fascist, the acclaimed leader of British Fascists 
and friend of Hitler and IMussohm and a baronet himself There is some- 
thing chimerical and grotesque in setting at liberty the avowed fi rends of 
Fascism m England and jiutting m prison the avowed enemies of Fascism in 
India 

While the Home Secretary in Biitam was disclaiming all prejudices of a 
political chaiacter m dealing with the Fascist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
case and avowing that his decisions ivere not wholly judicial, here in India, 
Sii Reginald Mairwell and some of the minoi luminaries m the Provmces were 
openly and unabashedly swearing by ‘political reasons’, by saying that until 
the Bombay Resolution of the Congress of August 1942 was w;.thdrawn. 
Congress leaders could not be released But more, the Punjab Premier 
went the imconscionable length of declaring in March 1943 that those detenus 
who were released on medical grounds, would have to go back to jail on 
recovery and m the meantime could not attend a session of their Legislative 
Assembly when they were members of it It was obvious then that where 
Sir Oswald Mosley was for medical reasons released, even such reasons would 
not count Avith the Punjab Premier Avho went farther than Herbert Morrison, 
the British Home Secretary Where detenus fall ill m jail, and were released 
on medical grounds, it must be presumed that it was the jail life that brought 
about the illness and only freedom from its rigours and, Avith it the free play 
of the emotional factor in addition to physical aids and diet and medicines 
would bring about a cure But according to the Punjab Premier, Sir IQiizar 
Hyat Khan’s dictum, the prisoner Avho fell ill, too ill to recover m jail, should 
on release and recover)'-, return to jail — only to fall ill again ' And he must 
have knoAvn that a second illness is always more difficult to recover from 
than the first, if a recovery be possible at all Very often, English bureau- 
crats and XxiAian johukums in India quote English practice as supporting their 
conduct against democratic usage and custom Apparently, they justify 
repression on the basis of their principles of security and deny freedom to 
then own people on the basis of then (latter’s) serfdom » 
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“This Congress disapproves of any schemes of merger or federation among 
States -without reference to and -without the approval of the people concerned 
Such activities often carried out secretly by the Political Department without 
even the knowledge of the people, are a negation of self-determination and 
of the right of the Indian people to determine their future The Congress is 
firmly of opinion that every decision regarding the States must be taken by 
the elected representatives of the people of the States, and no decision that 
Ignores the people can be valid or binding upon them In particular, the^ 
representatives of the States in the Constituent Assembly should be chosen 
by their people 

Tn view of the growing crisis in the States, the Congress declares 
that it considers the struggle for freedom in the States an essential part 
of the larger struggle m India It views with sympathy the efforts 
of the people of the States to establish civil liberties and responsible 
government as integral parts of a free and independent India’ ” 

The point to be noted here is that the Congress reverted to this subject 
once again after Haripura and that the emphasis m Congress attack shifted 
from the autocracy of the Princes and the apathy of the people to the machi- 
nations of the Political Department which was dealt with for the first time 
and whose work from behind the Purdah was brought to public notice pro- 
minently The pathogenic bacillus that accounted for the epidemic of re- 
pression and reactionary policy in the all but a few of the States, has its mdus 
theie and so long as it is not destroyed, so long there is no hope of health 
development of representative institutions or responsible government m a 
thud of India There was more in what was unsaid in the Resolution than 
in what was said for when the Congress offered its sympathy to the people 
of the States in their efforts towards attaining freedom, it was not merely 
windy, vapoury, rhetoric that was indulged in, but it was a serious and sedate 
offer of assistance Only the Congress finding itself at the turning of a corner, 
wanted, like any motor driver, to slacken its speed, pause for a moment and 
survey the curve, slow down, turn and then accelerate its march The 
patience of the Congress was being tried to the breaking point and it should 
not be a surprise if the Congress felt that one of these days it must cast off 
Its aloofness and like an avalanche from the mountain heights or a tidal wave 
from the ocean depths descend upon the States and sweep away all the scum 
that still obstructed the flow of the onrushing flood of Freedom It will be 
thus seen that the Congress at Meerut was only rounding the spiral of pro- 
gress towards the Indian Republic and in doing so, executing one more cir- 
cuit coming back upon the same curve but on a higher level as is done by any 
hill train On the constructive side the Congress had a heavy and delicate 
task in having to repair the damages done m the country by recent acts of 
violence, wholesale massacres, arson, abductions and raping The speakers 
dealt with the subject in a sedate and serious mannei so as not to rouse feel- 
ings Even so the Sardar’s assertion that snord shall be met with the sword 
caused a little storm in the teapot but it was readily subdued by his own ex- 
planations F rom everj'^ point of view then, the Meerut Session was not only 
a success by itself, but it set an example for future sessions of the Congress 
It IV as this vv ay There was much misgiving in regard to the proposals of the 
Constitution Committee which had to he over and were committed to the 
care of the A I C C both on principles and regard to details, to -wind up the 
spectacular side of the Congress by making it a purely business body con- 
Imed to the members of the All-India Congress Committee The Meerut 
ession served as a half-way house, because -while the delegates were still 
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he societies and photogiaphic clubs, by not undergoing operations under 
chloroform lest when under, one might give away secret information, by 
developing a hunch for escape m critical situation when being followed up 
by the Gestapo, by taking quick advantage of a mistake of the Gestapo who 
enter a neighbouring house and carry out a seaich, by givmg up invisible 
ink in favoui of microphotography, by not caiiymg diaries on one’s person, 
indeed by avoiding all diaries and slips containing addresses of fiiends, above 
all, by not betraying felloAV workers despite toiture and treatment by third 
degree methods ” All these methods closely studied and described by Jan 
B Jansen and Stefan Weyl in the Atlantic Monthly stand m glaring contrast 
with those of the Congress which has condemned secrecy and in that one word 
condemned all the methods described which aie but elaborations of secrec)^. 

Much of the repiession was direeted against the discovery of the under- 
ground organization that had been despite the Congress obviously caiiymg 
on the revolutionary and subversive activities known as the “disoiders”. 
That it was there could not be denied What eould and should be denied 
was that it had anything to do with the Congress organisation The fact was, 
as pointed out by Gandhi m his letters to the Viceioy soon after airest, that 
the leonine violence of Government drove the people to desperate way and 
that thiough wholesale arrests of the Congress leaders. Government seems to 
have made the people wild with rage to the point of losing self-control This 
was peihaps not all There were people and parties, however friendly they 
might have later become to wai effoits, who did not believe in Non-Violence 
and Avhen they realized that in Gandhi’s anest, Non-Violence itself was 
“anested”, they thought that their belief was not altogether amiss and ac- 
cordingly must have given vent to their pent up feelings and convictions. 
The Congress was not there -to “repress” them These persons necessarily 
and naturally went underground and huge amounts of reward were announeed 
for their arrest or information leading to their arrest Hundreds of workers 
were wanted by Government but could not be traced They were perhaps 
secretly running their own newspapers or sheets and leaflets and these are an 
inevitable part of a secret organization So long as a movement is wedded ta 
Non-Violence, so long there is originality but when once Non-Violence is 
shedded, the methods adopted are mere copies of the secret organizations of 
Europe In this conneetion, an article contributed by Anna Zajuezkowska 
to the New Statesman (June 13 , 1942 ) would be found relevant 

“The underground resistance m the German occupied countries, it is 
universally and gratefully acknowledged, has restored freedom movements 
m those lands and Mr H G Wells m his plea for the ending of Wintson. 
Churchill’s Piemieiship in Britain says that “the various European Royalties 
are now sneaking back to claim the credit and express their condescending- 
approval of the undeigroimd resistance movements that have sustained hu- 
man freedom thiough its days of supreme danger ” 

Again The Polish Underground Army was well organized and extended 
all over the country It had strict discipline and was well supplied with, 
weapons ” So ran an editorial note m the Time and Ttrfe ( 27 - 11 - 1943 ), ' “not 
foi war on a big scale but for the secret warfare, it had to wage against a 
hostile army of oecupation Even women belonged to this army and played 
a heioie part in many of its most daring exploits The army took its orders 
from its Commander-in-Chief in London Its operations were integrated irn 
Allied strategy as a whole 
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Sixty yeais may sound a long period to the ear of man, hut it is shoiter 
by a decade than the psalmist’s span of life and is only a half of the Upani- 
shad’s prescription of man’s longevity on eaith When reckoned, however, 
m terms of the life of an institution, six decades is but a passing phase, a 
fleeting moment m the history of a country Yet during this short time was 
encompassed the story of the stiife and struggle of an ancient people held in 
bondage, fragmented and degenerate, to emancipate themselves from the grip 
of a modern, imperiahstie nation, compact and close-knit, active and ener- 
getic, aggressive and tyianmcal In these sixty years India had nearly 
consolidated her forces and mobilized Avorld-opinion m favour of her own 
freedom and independence Nay more, India was really passing at the end 
of the period through a process of orderly reconstruction so as to make its 
Swara] stable and abiding When, therefore, the year 1945 closed and the 
peeling bells rang out the old and rang in the new, it was not as if the nation 
went into high rejoicings over the passing of a landmark, the enthusiasm 
of the country, remained on the contrary, subdued though sustained and was 
not marked by the high crest or the low trough that characterizes the rise 
and fall of an undulating Avave of universal joy The occasion was more 
in the nature of a le-union of the individual soul with the national, a redisco- 
very of all that Avas glorious and uplifting m the national asset The nation 
Avas really too busy Avith the new national consciousness to find time for any 
wild enthusiasm or weird enjoyment m a spirit of flippancy or self abandon 

The General Elections that had just concluded at the centre, but Avere 
still passing through the preliminary processes of selection and nomination of 
candidates m the Provinces, shaped work enough for all, leadeis and follow- 
ing alike The monotony of such serious Avork was somewhat relieved by the 
exciting ncAvs relating to the trial of the membeis of the Indian National 
Army and indeed for a moment it looked as though the names of colonels 
Shah NaAvaz and Sehgal and Dhillon overshadoAved the names of national 
leaders It looked as though the Indian National Army (I N A ) itself eclipsed 
the Indian National Congress and the exploits of Avar and violence abioad 
thicAv into obscurity the victoiies of non-violence at home But the prompt 
lepiieve granted by the Viceroy to the three officers who had been convicted 
and sentenced to transportation for life, A'^eiy nearly subdued the new-born 
enthuisasm for the I N A and its cult, only the gross indiscretion of the 
authorities Avhich exhibited itself in Calcutta in Hecember 1945 on the occa- 
sion of a students’ demonstration and Avhich extended to Bomba}'^ on the 23rd 
of Januaiy the fiftieth biithday of Subash Chandra Bose led to firing on both 
occasions and the loss of 40 lives in Calcutta and 10 hA''es m Bombay and 
seived to cieate a ncAv zest for the IN A , and revived Avidespread interest 
m the exploits and achievements of this latest instrument of national eman- 
cipation 

Subhash Babu’s birthday gave publicity to the stones of his adA’^entuie 
and authentic details began to pour in, giving desciiptions of his flight from 
Calcutta, and ariiA’’al in Germany We append beloAV one such cutting 

The story of Bose’s escape 

The story of J\Ir Subhash Chandia Bose’s escape from India In Becember 
1940 has been related “By one aaIio Avas put m jail for aiding Netaji m his 
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Death occurred by sudden heait-stroke, of Mr Mahadev Desai at the 
place of his detention in Poona Mahatma Gandhi was present at the cre- 
mation 

The Government of Bombay issued the following communique 

“The Government of Bombay regrets to report the death at about 
5-40 a m (15-8-’42) of Mr Mahadev Desai who was recently detained under 
the Defence of India Rules 

“Mr Desai was engaged m conversation with Col Bhandari, IMS, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, and two of his fellow prisoners when he com- 
plained of giddiness Col Bhandari advised him to he down and he found 
that his pulse was low and that he seemed cold Dr Sushila Nair, who is 
detained m the sarne building was sent for and she arrived at once As the 
Civil Surgeon could not immediately be found, anothei IMS Officer was 
summoned 

“Injections were given to stimulate the action of the heart and everything 
else possible was done to keep up Mr Desai’s strength, but he died from heart 
failure onlj’’ twenty minutes from the time when he first complained of feeling 
unwell 

“Ml ]\Iahadev Desai, was cremated m the afternoon near the place of his 
detention after all piopei airangements weie made m accordance with the 
wishes of Gandhiji, who was present at the cremation ” 

The following biographical sketch was published in the Bombay Chronicle 
by Syed Abdulla Brelvi 

“Mahadev Desai was boin aboutSO years ago in a village inOlpadTaluka, 
Surat District Having graduated from the Elphinstone College he joined the 
office of the Oiiental Translator to the Government of Bombay While 
serving in the Bombay Secretariat he attended Law Classes and passed his 
LL B examination He left Government service and for two oi three years 
lie practised as a lavyer in Ahmedabad Not finding Law congenial he joined 
the Bombay Provincial Co-opeiative Bank as Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies This work brought him in touch with agriculturists in many 
parts of the Province, particularly Gujaiat, and, while he was doing this work, 
about 1916 he came under the notice of Mahatma Gandhi and was attracte'd 
to the latter and soon becam one of the earliest inmates of the Sabarmati 
Ashram He began work with Mahatma Gandhi as his Piivate Secretary and 
he died as such He commenced his journalistic career as Assistant Editor of 
Young India and Navjivan when the latter weie taken over and edited 
by Mahatma Gandhi in 1919 In 1920 he went to Allahabad to edit the 
Independent, but was soon sent to jail He was, again, imprisoned m 
1930 and 1932 He was with Gandhiji in Yeiavada Jail when the latter 
undertook his memorable fast 

In 1931, he accompanied Mahatma Gandhi on his trip to England to 
attend the Round Table Conference During the last quarter of a century 
no one came into more intimate touch with Gandhiji than Mahadev Desai 
who was his constant companion in his travels throughout the country 
Mahadev was present at the innumeiable interviews Gandhiji granted to all 
sorts and eonditions of men and women, and meticulously took down notes 
of these interviews He took down verbatim reports of all speeches made by 
Gandhiji at public or informal meetings As Private Secretary from day to 
>day he dealt with the voluminous correspondence of Mahatma Gandhi 
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the light of Indians to fiainc then own consLilulion ” said Mr William 
Phillips in his report submitted to the US, Government at Lei his return 
from India 

The icpoit added “That communal distuibances assumed alarming 
propoitions duiing the 'vcais of the Congicss I\Iinistiics is also not based on 
fact In fact, the IIindu-I\Iushm riots were fic'quent in Bengal and the Pun- 
jab during the same period and wcie moic numerous m the Punjab than in 
any one of the Congress piovinecs 

That in the long lun the \ast majoiitj of Muslims will join with the pea- 
sants and w^oikeis of all lehgions and the IImdu-I\Iushm pioblcm as it appears 
today w ill no longei exist is the propheej made by Mr Phillips in his report 

The repoit, as published in the il/i/up, a leading Uidu daiK, on 8-1 -tO 
had so far been kept a scci et 

Referring to the Muslim Leagues demand the icport says “The 
IMuslim leaders have not proved that Muslim interests as such w ere endanger- 
ed by Congress rule What does appear e^ ident from a suiw cy of the > i ai s 
of piovmcial autonomy is that the Muslim League as a political pait\ will 
not have an opportunity to gam contiol of the go^ eminent, but will eontinuc 
to occupy, except in a few plo^ inces, the position of a minority in the Assem- 
blies, m the Central Legislature also it cannot hope to capture a majoritj of 
seats This is the ical gric\ance of the Muslim League It explains the 
concern, of Jinnah and other iMuslim Icadcfs over the Congress attitude tow aids 
the States, it explains the demand of Pakistan ” 

The repoit adds “The Blushm objections to self-government for India 
■on the ground that the Congress will continue to dominate political affairs 
are no longer valid Furthcrmoie tlicic is every reason to suppose that the 
IMuslim League itself will be affected by changes m other political oiganisa- 
tions ” 

Mr Phillips m his report remarks about the Congicss “The pimcipal 
aim of the Indian National Congicss throughout these }ears, as belorc, was 
to obtain independence for India, and the decision to enter the Legislatures 
and to wmrk the constitution w'as taken only because it w as believed that this 
course would fuither the stmggle for freedom It was m pursuance of this 
aim that this national oiganisatioii kept stiict control orcr the proMncial 
ministries and directed them to co-oidinate then woik with that of the 
Provincial Congiess Committees Jinnah’s accusation that the ‘sole aim of 
'Congiess is to annihilate every other organisation m the countij is his mtei- 
pretation of the fact that the Congicss continued to jiursue a policy of ex- 
pansion by endeavouring to win adhcients from all elements of the Indian 
population Complete success in this would have resulted in the dissolution 
of the Muslim League and othei communal and sectional organisations 

“But the purpose of the Congress was not to set itself up as a fascist 
Government but to unify India m ordei to gam the objective of independence 
and the right of Indians to frame their own constitution The fact lemains 
that the entire policy of the Congiess duiing the j'ears the Congress Minis- 
tries were in power was centred round the effort to hold the organisation 
togethei and to increase its strength m order to secure independence lor 
India 
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“The only fitting service that I can render to Mahadev’s memory is to 
complete the work which he has left behind him unfinished, and to make 
myself woithy of his devotion — obviously a moie difficult task than merely 
raismg a fund for his memorial It can be fulfilled only through divine 
grace 

“ The 15th of August is the second anniversary of Mahadev Desai’s 
death Two oi tliree correspondents have administered a gentle rebuke 
The following is my paraphiase of the gist of their remarks 

‘ You ha^'c become Piesident of the Kasturba Memorial Fund Trust 
Mahadev i enounced ever5'^thing for your sake and even laid down his life for 
you He died at a much younger age than Kasturba, and yet, how much 
lie achieved in that relatively short space of time ' Kastuiba was verily a 
sah, but while India has produced many satis, all will admit that it has pro- 
duced only one Mahadev K he had not chosen to thiow in his lot with you, 
he might have been living today His talents would have enalbed him to 
achieve front ranlc distinction as a servant and man of letters He might 
have even been rich, brought up his family m all material comfort, and pro- 
vided his son V ith the hightest education Instead, he chose to merge him- 
self in you You regaided him as your son j\Iay I ask what you have done 
for him ? ’ 

‘ These sentiments seem to me to be natural, the contiast between the 
two IS too striking to be missed Life still lay before Mahadev as ordinary 
standards go He aimed at living up to a hundred years The amount of 
mateiial that he had piled up in his voluminous notebooks called for years of 
patient laboui to Avork up He had hoped to do all that He was a living 
example of the vise who live and woik as if they were boin to immortality 
and CA'^erlasting youth 

“To ]\Iahadev’s admirers, I can only offer this consolation that he lost 
nothing by his association Avith me His di earns lose above scholarship or 
learning - Riches had no atti action for him God had blessed him with a 
high intellect and veisatile tastes But ivhat his soul thiisted for ivas a devo- 
tional spirit 

“jNIahadev’s external goal ivas the attainment of Swaraj, the inner, to 
fully realise m his OAvn person his ideal of devotion, and if possible to share the 
same with others The raising of a mateiial memorial to the deceased’s 
memory is outside my scope That is a task for his fiiends and admirers to 
take up Hoes a fathei initiate a memorial foi his son ^ I was not res- 
ponsible for the Kasturba Memoiial If the friends and admuers of Mahadev 
set up a committee to raise a memorial fund and invite me to become its 
piesident and give guidance for its proper use, I shall gladly accept it 

“The raising of funds is good and necessary But a sincere imitation of 
Mahadev’s constructive work is better The monetaiy contribution to a 
memoiial fund ought not to be a substitute for the more solid appreciation ” 

The second calamity that befell the Congress was the premature demise of 
Begum Zulaikha Khatoon, the wife of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad She 
was not in the best of health when the Maulana was ai rested m Bombay 
and the Maulana bore up the sorrow arising fiom her continued illness with 
fortitude and equanimity The last days of the Begum’s illness Aveie agoni- 
zing to the helpless recipients of the news m their imprisonment as to the 
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(iv) Eveiy peison should enjoy freedom of conseienec and the right freeh 
to profess and piactisc his lehgion subject to public order and mora- 
lity, 

(v) All peisons should be equal befoic the law irrespectnc of icligion 
caste oi cieed, 

(vi) No disability should attach to any peison merely by leason of his 
lehgion, caste oi cieed, m legard to public employment, office of 
powei oi honour, or m the exercise of any trade or calling, 

(vni) Theie should be no hegai 

“It is le-alfiimed that the administration shall be based on the following 
essential piinciples which would be stiictly enforced isliere they do not obtain 
at present — 

(i) The administration of justice must vest in an impartial and competent 
judiciaiy, independent of the Executive, and there must be suitable 
provisions for the impartial adjudication of disputes between indi- 
viduals and the States 

(ii) The Rulers in their own States should clcaily demarcate admini- 
stiative Budgets from Civil Lists and fix the latter at a reasonable 
peicentage ol the ordinary revenues, 

(ill) The incidence of taxation must be fair and equitable and a definite 
and substantial poition of the levenue must be allocated for the 
benefit of the people, paiticulaily m the nation-building departments 

“It is strongly lecommcnded that the essential measures recommended 
m the declaiation should, vherc they aie not in force be adopted vithout 
delay 

“This declaration, made spontaneously and earnestly, is inspired by 
faith in the people of Indian States and in the future destiny of the States 
It represents the will of the Ruleis to implement these decisions vithout 
reservation or delay May it lead to increasing freedom fiom vant and fcai 
and freedom of the mind and its expression, may it grow on the suic founda- 
tions of mutual love, tolerance, seivice and responsibility 

Events moved fast from the States to the Provinces The Viceroy gave 
a nice talk to the Piinces at their Chamber and tried to appease them by 
announcing that the Rulers’ consent vas essential foi constitutional changes 
in the States and that Government vas desirous of maintaining their existing 
relations with all States Thus did the Viceroy give an assurance to the 
Princes on one of the main points of difference vliicli had led to the ciisis 
of 1944 namely the one relating to the treaty lights and relationship inth the 
Crown 

“I can assure you”, said the Viceroy, “that theie is no intention on oui 
part to initiate any change in this lelationship or these rights vithout youi 
consent 

“I am confident that Youi Highnesses vill, through your accredited le- 
piesentatives, take youi full sliaie in the pichminai}’’ discussions, ■«hich veie 
announced in my?^ bioadcast of Septembei 19, as v ell as m the intended con- 
stitution-making body, and that ymui consent to any'’ changes vhich emeige 
as a result of these negotiations vill not unieasonably be withheld 

‘‘I am also confident that m youi approach to these problems ymu v ill 
have no intention oi desiie to stand in the way' of the giowth of India to 
its full stature or to hinder the political, economic oi social piogiess and ad- 
vancement of y'our subjects 
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It IS hard to believe that this young friend passed away He had an air 
of perpetual youth about him His eloquence of expression and ebullition 
of spirits, his sobiiety of judgment standing m contrast with his volubility of 
speech, his courage of comnction and steadfastness of purpose, are abiding 
virtues that picture him eternally before our vision and make it difficult for 
his many friends to realize that he is no more 

Mr Satyamurti was one of the most prominent Congress leaders not only 
of South India but also of the whole country He was born on 19th August, 
1889 He Avas educated at Maharajah’s College, Pudukotah and Christian 
College and Law College, Madras. He Avas Advocate of the Madras High 
Court and Senior Advocate, Fedeial Court, India He first came to promi- 
nence during the Home Rule days of the first Great World War of 1914-18 
He Avas a member of the Madras Legislative Council fiom 1923 to 1930 and 
was a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly since 1935 He was 
Mayor of Madras Corporation m 1941 He visited England in 1919 as mem- 
ber of the Congress deputation and again in 1925 on behalf of the Swarajya 
Party He Avas also a Member of the Senate of Madras University He was 
President of the South Indian Film Chambei of Commerce and President 
of Indian Motion Picture Congiess He was also first Secretary and subse- 
quently Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly and Secretary 
and later President of Tamilnad Congress Committee He went to prison four 
times in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement m 1931, in 1932, 
in 1941 and again in 1942 On all occasions his health suffered in jail In 
1941 he was released from jail oAving to illness Mr Satyamurti was a strong 
protagonist of Parliamentary activity and on several occasions in the past he 
successfully took a leading part in the agitation in favoui of Council entry by 
Congressmen He Avas also a very popular, fearless and powerful platform 
speaker and as Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, 
he took prominent part in debates and his orations were listened to with 
respect and fear by officials 

In the domain of India’s politics and her striving for national emancipa- 
tion, death has exacted a heavy toll from its votaries and while they are 
alive, life has entailed equally heavy sacrifices on them Politics after all is 
ordinarily for the well-to-do man or the man who can command the necessary 
money for his purposes, and Avhen one does not fall into either category, 
politics becomes a highly risky and embanassing game betraying its devotees 
into narrow and intricate situations Nevertheless thousands of young men 
sacrificed during these 25 years, their families, interests, their oAvn health and 
prospects m life and not a few came perilously near the danger point to their 
probity and their very existence Satyamurti was one of those who would 
have loved to be of service to his country as a Minister in charge of a Pro- 
vince or a department But fates decreed otherwise In the coming years, 
tens and hundreds of ministers will have come and gone, but the names that 
abide in history, in the valhalla of national heroes and martyrs would be of 
those who sincerely strove for the common good, shedding aU thought of self, 
and cherishing their veiy wants and embarrassments m life as the foices that 
shaped the national destiny and hastened its early realization One lingering 
thought arising from Satyamurti’s death was that he Avas driven 90 miles 
in a rickety bus from Nagpur to Amraoti without any supply of drinking- 
Avater on the Avay in that hot month of August He simply collapsed for 
even then he had paralysis of the legs in foui days which ultimately proA*^- 
ed fatal 

Shrimati Kasturba Gandhi after prolonged illness passed away 
in perfeet repose on the 22nd February, 1944 at 7-30 p m at the Aga Khan 
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the support of the ptincipal patties, j'^ou will have a very great deal of most 
important constructive work to put m at your next session” 

For the sake of convenience we quote what Viceioy said on Septembei 

1945 

The Viceioy m his broadcast on Septembei 19, (authoiised by the Biitish 
Government) said 

“It IS the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene as soon 
as possible a constitution-making body, and as a preliminary step they 
have authorised me to undeitake, immediately aftei the elections, 
discussions with rept esentatives of the Legislative Assemblies in the Pto- 
vinces to ascertain whether the proposals contained in the 1942 declara- 
tion aie acceptable or whethei some alternative oi modified scheme is 
prefeiable ” 

His Excellency said that discussions should also be undertaken with 
rept esentatives of the Indian States with a view to asset taming in what they 
could best take then pait in the constitution-making body 

The Viceroy added “His Majesty’s Government have further authori- 
sed me, as soon as the results of the provincial elections aie published, to 
take steps to bring into being an Executive Council which will have the 
support of the mam Indian parties ” 

There was consideiable speculation as to how the Simla larce of July 
1945 was to be avoided The following note in the Press, dated the 29th 
January, 1946 indicated one way out of it — 

“As soon as elections in the provmces aie completed and the provincial 
Cabinets are constituted, the Viceroy, it is likely, will invite the Provincial 
Governments to send panels of names for the Executive Council The 
panels asked foi will not be veiy large but just two or three names 

“When the panels come in, the Viceroy will select his team foi the care- 
takei Cential Government and, if any Provincial Government declines to 
send m names, the Viceroy’s plan will lemain unaffected, it is stated 

“It IS possible that m case any province refuses to recommend panels, 
the Viceroy will get into touch with the leadeis of the parties represented in 
the Assembly of that province and include such names as he considers le- 
presentative ” 

There was a ring of probability even as perhaps there was a img of sin- 
cerity about this note When Lord Chorley was asked in Calcutta about the 
future of India he said that the deadloclc would not be allowed to continue 


and if unfortunately the differences amongst Indians could not be settled bj?^ 
themselves, the British Government would have to make some sort of de- 
claiation Lord Chorley added m reply to a question as to what govern- 
ment’s attitude would be in case any particular political party was unwilling 
to co-operate with schemes that H M G might offer, hesitated a moment, 
and stated “well, I hope, in that case H M G should go on with their scheme 
m spite of then opposition ” 


What might the scheme be ^ Surely the joke of Simla could not be 
permitted to lepeat itself It was not merely a cruelty to a nation but a 
crime against it that any one intransigent party or leader should be suffeied 
to clog the course of national pi ogress through sheei cussedness 

In Simla, Loid Wavell gave in Undei this scheme he will not This 
IS tte proper remedy to the obstrucive tactics of a cantakarous mmoiity. 
Under the proposed scheme the Congress majority provinces were to send up the 
names, say two or thiee, of peisons considered worthy of the country’s con- 
fidence as membeis of the central executive Likewise the Muslim majority 
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did not go beyond stating that even if she had been consulted in regard to her 
release, she would have preferied to remain where she was Sir Gir3a Shanker 
out-Ma^ welled Maxewell and has brought eternal disgrace upon the chaiac- 
ter of Indian officialdom 

One strange feature in regard to the condolences on Kasturba’s death 
was that the leader of the Mushm League, Mi Jinnah did not say a word 
And yet theie was nothing strange in that because he had not earlier said a 
woid on the murder of Allah Bux 

The death occurred at Lucknow on 14jth January, 194)4! of Mr R S 
Pandit, husband of Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, sister of Pandit Jawahar- 
lel Nehru and former U P Minister 

Mr Pandit had been suffeiing from pleurisy with effusion for the past 
thiee months Mrs Pandit was at her husband’s bedside Mr Pandit’s 
body was taken to Allahabad for ciemation 

Mr Pandit, who was a member of the U P Assembly, was 51 years old 
Besides his wife, he leaves behind three daughters Rita, Chandralekha 
and Nayantara, the latter two being students in the United States 

Ml Pandit was arrested during the August disturbances and released 
fiom the Central Jail, Lucknow, on October 8, 1943, on grounds of health 
The late Mi Pandit w^as a profound Sanskrit Scholar, unassuming in 
manners, devoted to his country and self-sacrificing in spirit and services 
On April 19, 1944, Dr C Vijayaraghavachaiiar, a former President of 
the Indian National Congress, who had been ailing for some time past, died 
at his residence He w^as aged 94 and leaves a daughter, a grandson and 
tw^o grand-daughters 

Dr C Vijayaiaghavachariai had a full political career of over 50 years 
both in his own province of Madras and the whole of India He first became 
publicly known when he appealed to the Madras High Court against a sen- 
tence of ten yeais’ R I passed on him by a lower court for his alleged impli- 
cation in a Hindu-]\Iushm not at Salem He won the appeal and fought 
for all his fellow accused who also got a lepiive 

Dr Achariar drafted the Congress “Declaration of Rights” (1918) and 
w'^as President of the Congress in 1920 and of the Unity Conference at Alla- 
habad He took pait in the All-Parties Conference which resolved on the 
boycott of the Simon Commission and led to the setting up of the Nehru 
Committee and its repoit He w^as also a former Piesident of the All- India 
Hindu Mahasabha 

Di Achariar w'as a member of the Madias Legislative Council from 1895- 
1901 and of the Impeiial Legislative Council fiom 1913-16 

Thinker, nationalist and internationalist, he believed in the League of 
Nations and all it stood for even after its humiliation 

In Benares on April 24, 1944 the death occurred of Mr Shivprasad Gupta, 
founder of the Kashi Vidyapith and the JnanMandal and some time Treasurer 
of the Indian National Congress He constructed the Bharat Mata Mandir 
and in the early days of the Benares Hmdu University he used to accompany 
Pandit Madan Mohan IMalaviya to collect funds Mr Gupta, who was 61, 
was bed-ridden with paralysis for 12 years 

The death occurred in the early hours of 16th March, 1944 of Mr V Ram- 
das Pantulu, a member. Council of State and President, All-India Co-operative 
Institutes Association and Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Association 
He w as the leader of the Congress Party in the Council of State 

Amongst other serious losses to the nation was that of Shri Ramananda 
Chatterjee For 35 years, his name had been a household w^ord in the world 
of political and literal y consciousness He W’^as never a Congressman in the 
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Su Slafloid Cupps said that thov had not tome to adjudicate bcl\tecn 
iival claims m India but to Imd out the means loi the tianstci oi powci to 
Indian hands 

Undcteiied bv the iigouis of thcJ|omne^ and looking licsh, both. Loid 
Petluck-Lanienec and Sii Statloid Cniips. met a gionp ol Piessmen and 
ansneicd a numbei ot questions langmg liom Pakistan to the SoMet thieat 
In a statement Loid Petluck-Lawiencc said “As my colleagues and I 
set loot on the soil ol India no bung to the people of this count iv on behalf 
ot the Biitish Goveinincnt and ot the Biitish jicople a inossaac of eoidial 
liiendship and goodn ill AVc aic com meed that India is on the tlncshold of a 
\'eiv gicat tiitiiie nhen in the cxcicise ol her ticcdom she mil stand foi the 
piescivation ot civilisation in the East and bung hci gieat intluenec to bcai 
111 the counsels ot the nations 

“We liaAc come but mth one jnnposc in Men It is in conjunction mth 
Lord Wavell. to discuss mth the Icadcis of India and hci elected icpicsenta- 
tnes lion best to i^j^ied thcjulfilnunt of you ] aspuatwus to take lull eontiol of 
\oui own atkiiis and thus enable us to complete the ti.insfci of icsponsibihty 
mth pride and honoiii to oiii selves 

‘The Butish Go\ einment and the Biitish people desiie n ilhout resci va- 
tion to cousumviate tin pwunses and pledges that Iuia’c been made and no cm 
assiuc voii that in oiu negotiitions ne slioU not sitb to piovtdc antftlnng that 
IS incompatible in aiii/ am/ to the soxiieign digniti/ of India 

“We luiA c then n ith all oiii Indian associates the common objective foi 
the achievement ol n Inch all oui cncigics n ill be dc\ oted in t he coming n ccks ’ 
The Cabinet Mission had a good icccption m India Lord Pcthiek- 
Lanronce nho had completed the Psalmists spin of life of tliicc score and 
ten had a personality all his own com Icons m the extreme, clcai beyond 
all doubt and convincing to a degicc Sn StalToid nas verv iniicli the same 
slim agile, qinck-mtted. shaip-tongued pugilistic politician that he nas m 
the spring ot 1942 i\Ii Alcxandci appeared to be cnio\ ing liis visit to India 
more than liis mission looked unconceincd. nas tacituin. albeit aflablc in 
nianncis. and he ccitainlv caiued nisc biains behind his stubbv fcatuics 
The Jlission s.an leading Indian politicians and made themselves familiar 
mth the Indian political atinosphcie The inteiviens became prolonged 
and the IVoikmg Committee ot the Congress nas not summoned till the 12lh 
Apul On the 27th Apul the Cabinet I\Iission nho virtually coopted the 
Goveuioi-Gencial unlike in 1942 nhen Su Stafloid had acted by himself, 
extended an iimtation to the noikiiig committees of the Congress and the 
League to select foiii delegates each to meet the Mission at a confcicncc in 
Simla to begin loithmth The Congiess deleg itcs agreed to the time but 
Ml Jinnali fixed his onn time tliice da}s kitei The tiipaititc Confeicncc 
extended ovei ten davs on the hills and thcieattcr they dispciscd iiid dee- 
cended to the plains The imitation lettei picsented ccitam proposals as a 
basis foi eonsideiation nliicli icquued elucidation and the ielc\ ant cones - 
pondcnce is published as ,Vppcndix I\' 

Heie. honevei the proposals mav be siimmaii/cd foi the benefit of 
the leader “Adult lianclnsc nhich nas all along being aimed at bv the 
Congress has been held oa ci it onlv on account ol the dclav it noiild cause in 
introduction To secuie the maximum accuiacy of rcpicscntation, the 
existing piovincial Lcgislatn cs (Lonci Houses) have been made the Elcctoial 
Colleges Cripps Scheme had in 1942 contemplated the same scheme but all 
the loSO niembeis ot the eleven Legislative Assemblies iveie made one college 
Xoiv each provincial Asseuiblv is a separate unit Then Cupps had suggested 
10 per cent of tlie strength ot the Assemblies as the quantum leprcsentation 
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Subhash Chandra Bose 

Much the most tragic end that overtook Congressmen during this period 
of three yeais of the “Movement” was the reported sudden death on 18th 
August, 1945 m an an crash of Shii Subhash Chandra Bose, twice President 
of the Indian National Congress Eaily m 1941, he chose to leave the coun- 
tiy in secret, himself not sharing the Congress views on the methods of esta- 
blishing Indian Independecne He was reported to be going by a plane 
to Tokio and his plane met with an accident m which he was injured seriously 
and succumbed to the injuries later m the day That Subhash Babu chose a 
path of his own, that he had rebelled against the Gandhian cult and kept his 
own counsel m political matteis, that he was reported to have joined Germany 
and Japan m the Woild War II were aspects of conduct for which he bore 
exclusive lesponsibility, without m any way endearing him less to his friends 
and admners A like report of his death in an air crash had emanated once 
before and that proved to be untrue There is a wrdely felt dismchnatron to 
believe this story of Subhash Babu’s death, which is traced to Japanese sources 
His position after the conclusion of the war has become a matter of anxious 
enquiry aU round If he was dead, this anxiety would be submerged by the 
flood tide of sorrow that overcame the country If he was alive, the halo 
around this mystic would become deeper and brighter 
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If there are 2 000 voters actually voting and foui seats the quota uill be 

^ = { r-} + ^ 

It may be asked why it should not be piescnbed that each candidate 
should get 400 votes (2000/5) So it may be, but the pimciple is defeated 
for the object is to retuin a candidate on the least number of votes, vhich 
accoidmg to the above foimula is only 401 not 500 Theie can be only four 
candidates successful with 401 votes each, for they vill then consume 401+4 
=1606 votes leaving only 384 votes which is 17 votes below the quota 
Hence the formula (Voters seats +1) plus one which gives the quota Undei 
the Cabinet jMission’s scheme in a laige province hkelMadias one need get only 
five votes to become a member of the Constituent Assembly 

The Cabinet Mission 

The Cabinet ]\Iission stayed m India foi well nigh three months It 
acted from the very outset in concert with the Viceroy, so avoiding what v as 
discovered to be a mistake made by Sn Stafford Cripps m 1942 Aftei it 
had gathered the necessary momentum on the ground level thiough conveisa- 
tions vith select leadeis, it began to use to higher altitudes at fiist slorvly, 
latei by leaps and bounds and the bumps of such a use and fall veie duly 
communicated to the passengers within 

When you go on an, as you leach the normal altitude of ten thousand 
feet you begin to feel every now and then, as the plane cuts acioss the 
dense clouds befoie it or sails clear of them fiom above oi from below, that 
you are enjoying an undulatory swim m the aeiial ocean much as you ex- 
perience a like sensation when you aie buoyed upon the crest of the wave at 
one moment and svept down into its trough at another As jmu ascend 
} our heait s veils up with a sense of elevation and as you descend, your head 
sinks down as if into an abyss That was the position of the country, at any 
rate, of those who had an inside knowledge of events, during the first two 
months of the Cabinet Mission’s ai rival and its joint transactions with the 
Governor-General Foi well nigh two weeks the same old trick was repeated 
as dining the visit of Sir Stafford in 1942, of a Round Table Conference m sin- 
gle file of party leadeis and politicians, statesmen and saints, scholars. 
Executive Councillors and industrial magnates, captains of commerce 
and jiiofessois of constitutional law and histoiy That was the period of lull 
<is vlien the boiler accumulates the steam or the self-starter struggles to 
jiioduce the explosion But it was a time too of steady development of the 
force required to jrioduce the necessary momentum, the short interval bet- 
veen youi boarding a plane and its commencement to use from the land 
Tlien the ]\Iission which this time has taken a strong pilot m the Goveinoi- 
Geneial unlike its predecessor in office. Sir Stafford, who had attempted a 
solo flight vlrich ended m a fall, began to sad at the normal altitude and 
cicated an all-round, pleasant effect in the country by its first statement, 
vhich naturally vas subjected to a close analysis at the hands of the subtle 
intellectuals of an oriental nation whose temperament is essentially logical 
and anal>tical and who therefore dissected and anatomized the body politic 
outlined before it only to find that when the examination of its different 
s} stems V as completed, it had all the tissues of a living body without 
how e\ ei the signs and s jnnbols of life The scheme lacked that animation 
and elasticity which alone could make a constitution capable of automatic 
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lay by a leserve foi the rest of his teim His concluding address 
delivered in faultless English was a marvellous piece of oratory embodying 
an impassioned tieatment of Non-Violence and the measuie of success (or 
want of it) it has had as compared to the measure it deserved and demanded. 
The audience were spell-bound for a good half hour as his thundering periods 
rolled m quick and unbroken succession, stirring his hearers to their veiy 
bones and moving their hearts as they had never been moved till then. 
Non-Violence had indeed a rebirth at which at last the President of the 
Congress assisted once again Kripalani had no little difficulty in choosing 
his colleagues on the Working Committee, but the delicacy of the task is 
well known and he doubtless carried with him the sympathy of informed 
critics who know only too well the complexities involved m exclusion or in- 
clusion of any paitcular name or names Perhaps the selection of colleagues 
IS the most unenviable task of the President of the Congress 

We now proceed to study the achievements of the Congiess at Meerut 
From this viewpoint one must say there was nothing much that was quite 
new or wholly positive The Meerut Session merely confirmed what the 
A I C C had already done m Delhi m Septembei 1946 and ratified the'accep- 
tance of seats on the Interim Government But the resolution on the 
Constituent Assembty was a leal achievement, for it declared that the Con- 
gress stands for an “Independent Sovereign Republic” so that India’s future 
may now be taken as lying wholly outside the British Empire The resolu- 
tion on ‘Retrospect’ might more correctly have been headed ‘Retrospect and 
Prospect’ for it clearly indicated that the struggle for Indian Independence 
had not ended for theie was still much to achieve By far the most im- 
portant resolution related to the States which may profitably be quoted 
heie in extenso 

‘‘The Congress has always considered the problem of the States in India 
as an integral part of the problem of Indian independence On the eve of 
independence this problem assumes a new urgency and has to be solved in the 
context of that independence A few of the Rulers of Indian States have 
appreciated the rapid changes taking place in the countiy and have tried to 
adapt themselves to some extent to these changes 

“But the Congress has noted with regret that even now many of the 
Rulers of the Indian States and then Ministers are not only not bringing 
their administrations into line even with the Provinces m regard to represen- 
tative institutions and effective popular control ovei the administration, but, 
on the contrary, are endeavommg to crush the political aspirations of their 
people and aie thus coming into conflict with the vital urge for freedom which 
animates the people of the States as well as of the rest of India Some of the 
larger States in India, which should have set an example to the rest, are parti- 
cularly guilty of these leactionary and repressive activities The Political 
Department, which still continues to be directly under the Crown Represen- 
tative and wholly beyond the control of the Government of India, continues 
to function m a way which is reactionary and opposed to the wishes of the 
people of the States 

“The Congress views with strong disapproval this segiagation of the 
Political Department fiom the Government of India, who are lightly interest- 
ed m all the activities of that Department, and hopes that this anomaly 
Avill be ended as eaily as possible It considers it wholly untenable for the 
British Government to claim through the Viceroy and Crovm Representative 
to have any interest in the States othei than oi apait fiom tlie Government of 
India 
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When the Statement said that paiamountcy would, duiing the interim period, 
neithei remain with Biitain not leside vith the Inteiim Government, it was 
consideied to be a fair desciiption of fact, foi it vould leave London and not 
be aiiiving in Delhi but, be hoveling about the Suez Canal But the naked 
truth was at last stated to the effeet that paiamountcy vould return to the 
Piinees so that instead of one Ulstci, the Biitish Government did vith one 
stioke of the jien, cieate 562 Ulsteis— big and small What a Icgaey for the 
depaitmg Powei to leave to an Independent Nation i 

Each communication, each bioadcast and each statement helped to 
heave upto the countr}^ vith a sense of relief, or tliiov it and a sob and a sign 
of disgust and depiession leaving it in doubt as to whether the plane of the 
Cabinet Mission w'ould evei successfully bi ace the wind and the storm and 
land its heavy load of jiassengeis safe on the icra ferrna of a Swaiaj India, 
oi buist somewheie at a peiitomoiis height between the Heavens and the caith 

In effect then, wdiile Canada and Australia and South Africa prepared 
then Constitutions oi laid down principles and fonned resolutions on which to 
base their policy, w'hile the American Colonies and Ireland (Eire), prepared 
then Constitutions on their owm soil, with their own hands India’s destiny 
alone was enti listed to a Constituent Assembly not selfborn,but bi ought into 
being by negotiatibns and hedged in with all soils of checks and balances, 
the departing pow'er made a mathematical mean of the demands of two con- 
flicting groups and produced its own proposals as a basis to w ork upon, sepa- 
rating the States which form a third of the country in area and a fourth in 
population fiom the lest of India and then di\ idmg the latter into three sections 
united only by a loose and W’cak centre contemplating the retention of troops 
in India for the protection of tribal interests and minorities and the fiammg 
of a tieaty to these and other ends The Constituent Assembly as a whole is 
to have no part on lot in the settlement of pro\ incial or group constitutions 
w^hile groups aie left to oveibear the provinces m them Whereas the people 
demanded that the central constitution must be formulated first and then 
the constitution of the provinces, the management contemplated by the 
Mission follow'ed a leverse course The Constituent Assembly above all 
is called upon to transact business under the shadow of British bajonets, 
and m the midst of commotions set up in the adjoining States whose princes, 
always despotic and personal m their rule, aie encouraged in their autociacy 
by the announcement of paramountcy i everting to the states and residing 
in them 

On the top of all these came the waifaic over the question of parity 
When the Worlang Committee of theCongiess met in Delhi in the second w'cek 
of June, affairs were in a pretty mess Rumours were thick in the air that 
the Viceroy had conceded pantj' to Mi Jinnah, paritj’’ of leprescntatives of 
the Congress and the League on the Exeeutive Council at the Centre 

These rumouis helped to negative the feeling of satisfaction cieated by 
the Viceroy’s repl)'^ to the jMaulana, who the moment the Working Committee 
had framed then lesolution of the 24th May asking for a full jnetuie got a 
somewdiat leassuring letter fiom Lord Wavell While denying that he had 
ever stated that India’s Government ivould be of the type of the Dominion 
Government he hastened to assure the Maulana that the same close consul- 
tations and considerations as weie extended to the Dominion Government 
would be extended by H ]\I G to the Government of the Union Centie 
He added thatwdiat mattered ivas thespiiit and not the document or guaian- 
tees which embodied such an assurance He ensured freedom from external 
contiol This was good as far as it w'cnt, but how' about paiity and how 
about the Euiopean members of the Assam and Bengal Legislatures exercis- 
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there, the visitors weie cut off as they had been cut off at Tripuri on the 
second day in 1939. Meerut may still be the last session held under the old 
Constitution but Meerut shall remain a memorable name in Indian History, 
for it was at Meerut that the first shot was fired in 1857 and it is at Meerut 
that the “Independent Sovereign Republic of India” was conceived and foi 
the first time virtually proclaimed After the first violent war of Indian 
Revolution in 1857, the Governor-General became Viceroy and after the 
second (non-violent) war, the Viceroy may finally disappear from the 
Indian scene 
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seed to sprout and sueh a plant to glow and sueh a tree to floivcr and fruit 
Then again if the Muslims Aicre legaided as a minority as they must be, 
they were given adequate piotection against the “tyranny” of majorities 
m that the voting on communal questions vas admittedly to be by a calcula- 
tion of majoiity m the major as veil as the minor groups of an organization, 
be it the Constituent Assembly or any Legislature This should ha% e set at 
rest all doubts and allayed all suspicions 

It has often been asked why il the Congress agreed to parity m Simla 
No 1, it would not in Simla No 2 and after This question is relevant and 
may lie answered m full In Simla No 1, the parity vas not betveen the 
League and the Congiess but between caste Hindus and Blushms That 
was how Lord Wavell had amended the foimula of the Bhulabhai-Liaqat 
Ah Pact Then again when Simla No 1 discussed the matter, the Constituent 
Assembly and the peimanent Cabinet of the future were not before the 
country Simla No 1 w'as an immediate, tempoiaiy device to pave the way 
for a better Government Even so it became a precedent to Simla No 2 
and after, and this might become a precedent to the Constituent Assembly 
and after One thing leads to another and what is conceded at first as .i 
temporaiy measure becomes a tight fixtiiie for eternity That was why it 
W'as resisted m Delhi in June 1946 

It W'as glibly suggested that after all the Congress should act in a spin! 
of give and take The critic foigets how much the Congress has alreadr 
given and how' little it has taken The last minute appeal of the Viccroj to 
the Mahatma (On the 11th June, 1 9 16 in Delhi) that he should exercise his w ont- 
ed magnanimity and make a gencious gesture lacked reality in the lace of the 
sacrifices already’’ made by the Congress and the compi onuses already gulped 
by it Self-sacrifice might at times reach the altitudes of sclf-efiacemcnt but 
could not be equated to self-extinction Accoidmgly the appeal was out of 
place and could only elicit the suggestion that the best and most incorruptible 
men should be Selected as membeis of Government 

As a matter of faqt, the provisional Government w as the d\ namo w Inch 
produced the current that served as the electro-motive force foi the Consti- 
tuent Assembly Indeed all true Constituent Assemblies should be called 
by the national provisional Government though sometimes the Assembh, 
itself born, after a victorious revolution, formed the Provisional Government 
The Congress had sw'allowed the groups wdiich contained the poison of separa- 
tion in them The Congress w'as struggling hard to get iid of the thorn of 
European voting and representation that stuck m its tin oat while swallowing 
the poison Now for the Congiess to be asked to gulp paiitj' was to hasten 
its own destruction and the destruction of its ideal of a united India 

In these negotiations the Congress labour under a distinct disadvantage 
While the Muslim League spokesman was one, single, individual leadei, 
and the same person always, the Congiess had moie than one leader, a 
Non-olRcial leader m Gandhi, an Official Leadei in the Maulana, a defacto 
leader m Jaw'aharlal and a dynamic leader in the Saidai This four-pronged 
leadership and diplomacj'^ not only stood in glaring contiast W'lth the unity 
of command in the League but also served to widen the lange of possibilities 
for theViceroy to exercise his appeals and exhortations on diffeient tempera- 
ments, in different ways and to different pmposes The Viceroy would, 
on one occasion, send one of his secretaries to Gandhi or phone to him and 
send a car and consult him (because Gandhi preferred to be the common 
consultant of the Congiess and the League, the Viceroj’^ and the Cabinet 
Mission) Or he would WTrite to Maulana and fix up an interview , or w'ould 
invite Jaw'aharlal to a dinner and talk matters over Occasionally he W'ould 
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escape” according to the Lahore Coirespondent of The Htndusthan Stand- 
ard 

According to tins version, Mr Bose left Calcutta about D'ecember 
IS, 1940, by car, and at Burdwan boarded a second class compartment which 
had been reserved for him in the Punjab Mail He had grown beard and hair 
on the neck and on arrival m Peshawar looked a Pathan He stayed there 
for SIX days and then journeyed to Kabul with a bodyguard Except for a 
distance of 5 miles covered by tonga, the journey to Kabul was done on foot. 

At Kabul continues the leport, Mr Bose fell into the hands of a C I H 
man but soon got rid of him by giving him a ten rupee note and a fountain 
pen Mr Bose then contacted the Russian Government, which, however 
refused to receive him on the plea that the Russo-German alliance was about 
to break and that negotiations between the British Government and Russia 
were in progress. Hence the Russian Government was not prepared to give 
the British any cause foi grievance 

A certain German, however, having leaint that Mi Bose wanted to escape 
at once contacted Berlin, and thereafter arrangements were made for him to 
be flown in Berlin over Russian territory 

The Parliamentary Delegation sent by the Labour Government to India 
served also to beguile public attention from the weariness of waiting for the 
political developments in the country At first it was said that the Delega- 
tion would be sponsored by the Empire Parliamentary Association but the 
idea proved repugnant to one and all Parliament, therefore, fathered it 
and all the parties in it had their representatives This delegation, stripped 
of all its trappings, was no other than an informal Commission much like the 
Simon Commission of 1927 which was appointed in pursuance of the section 
m the Act of 1919 demanding a decennial enquiry It was a decade in 1946 
since the 1935 Act was passed and the obnoxiousness of a Royal Commission 
was cleverly obviated by this “friendly” visit of a Parliamentary Delegation. 

It was a little device which indeed did the trick, and Indians, big and 
small, swallowed the bait, hook and string Any talk of boycotting the Dele- 
gation was deeply resented as savouring of haughtiness and want of humility 
and almost all the members of the Working Committee were at the service of 
the Delegation, despite the fact that one of the latter, Godfrey Nicholson, had 
clearly stated that they were examining expert witnesses Humiliation lay 
in the fact that Congress like the rest of India, submitted to this examina- 
tion 

Meanwhile the new Assembly (Central) at Delhi met and scored, some 
excellent triumphs, the moment its sittings began Its first victory, related 
to an adjournment motion which was passed straightway, censuring Govern- 
ment on their having employed Indian troops in Indonesia But the se- 
cond was the real marvel of an achievement The Speaker’s place is a cove- 
ted prize as indeed it is a key position and Saidar Vallabhbhai’s rare foresight 
thought of Mr Mavlankar, who had been the Speaker of the Bombay Assem- 
bly (1937-391 for the job His election by 66 against 63 votes was a real 
truimph for the Congress, as gratifying as it was expected 

While the Congress was thus progressing from step to step, it received 
added strength by the timely publication on January 8, 1946 of a summary of 
Mr William Phillips’ report to the President, USA, soon after his return 
from India 

Phillips’ Report to U S Government 

“The purpose of the Congress was not to set itself upasafascist Govern- 
ment but to unite India m order to gam the objective of independence and 

H C Vol 11—50 
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high pcisonage Indeed it has been avcU said that the ItiUiopeans in India, 
have for no lault of theiis, found themselves in a difheulty ” That is true 
The fault is not of the Euiopeans’ pnmaiily but of the ]\Iission’s Even 
so, the foiniei eannot escape the chaige of being at fault in that they jilanned 
to take undue advantage of an unholy situation AVhosocvcr’s is the fault, 
the fact icmained that a promise ivas distimely made to the cficct that the 
Mission and the Viceroy would use “all power and persuasion” they weic 
capable of, to see that they did not come into the picture It was obvious 
by the 14th of June that this question of the Euiopean was only a coiollaiy 
to the pioblem On the fifteenth ne\\s leached the public that the Emopeau 
party in the Bengal Lcgislatme was willing not to put up any European 
candidate oi any othei candidate of then ow n foi the Constituent Assembly 
and that they uould paiticipatc in voting according to any agreement bet- 
ween the two majoi paitics One could not mfei from this that they uould 
neithei stand noi even vote though there might be no agreement bctuccn the 
major paities Anyway it passes one’s undcistanding uhy they should vote 
if theie lias an}’- agiccmcnt, foi an agreement bctuccn the tuo majoi parties 
on the issue would wipe out all fcais of intrigue and partisanship and the 
European element’s help u ould not then be sought by eithei party. 

On the 13th June the Viccioy presented Jauahailal Nehru a scheme of 
13 membeis and cleaicd some inisundcistanding in icgard to the personnel 
and pioportions The Congiess insisted on having fifteen of uhom the ^lus- 
hms should have five u Inch uoikcd out a ucightage of 83 J per cent as 
against a IMuslim population of 26 per cent in the Indian Piovinces 
In India on the 15th of June this lemainded and leprescnted the 
position and it was made clcai that if tins u as not acceded to, the Congress 
Mould not be able to assist in the dilficult tasks ahead It i\as not a final, 
but a penultimate ‘No to the jMission’s proposals Foi one thing the Congress 
was all along smarting under the fact that the future co-operators on the ■■ 
National Provisional Government would not meet at the Viceroy’s place and 
even on his invitation One is reminded of what Sir Stafford Cupps had said 
in Parliament in Octobei 1942, namely, that M'hile he had travelled 7 thou- 
sand miles to India to bung about a settlement, the Congress Mould not cross 
a street to meet the League Leave 1942 alone IVhat happened in 1916 
Did Ml Jinnah caie to cast his shadoM’ at the Viceicgal House to meet 
Ml Nehru, let alone the Maulana, even after the Viceioy had invited him^ 
No he M’ould not cioss a street or lane Under these conditions it Mas no 
Monder that it should be thought that there M’as no agreement But Mhen 
the Viceroy assumed on the 15th June, that the letter of the Congiess meant 
that his efforts to bung about an agreement failed and folloMcd the letter up 
with another on the same day couched in most conciliatory terms, and ending 
M’lth an expression of the hope that even at this last moment the Congress 
Mull now accept the statement and consent to join the interim Govemment, 
when further he argued, that there M’as no parity in the offer of 5-f6-i-2, 
he M’as only lepeating the positions envisaged eailiei either in documents or 
in interviews M’liich did not take the Congiess any farther The Working 
Committee was accordingly compelled to say that it had nothing to add to 
what it had said already and accordingly to av’ait the statement ot the action 
proposed to be taken by the Delegation and the Viceroy on the 16th June 

The sixteenth of June came and M’ent It Mas on the 16th October 
1.905 that the Partition of Bengal M’as enforced Latei it M’as on the 16th of 
Ma}’, 1946, that the partition of India M’as sought to be enacted in its rudiments 
Again It M’as on the 16th June, 1946 that a national Provisional Government 
(Compendiously called Interim Government) Mas announced in accordance 
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“It must be noted, that the SAveeping allegations contained in Jinnah’s 
‘Deliverance Day’ lesolution,” cotinumg the report says, “are not supported 
by the evidence accumulated and presented by the various Muslim League 
lepoits, even if these were validated The charge that the Congress Govern- 
ment did their best to destroy Muslim eultuie rests principally upon a few 
isolated instances of the elimination of Urdu from school curriculums and 
such measures as the Wardha Scheme of basic education or the use of certain 
text books The case of economic or political discrimination is even weaker ” 

India’s problem had always been a two-fold one, relating as it did to 
the Provinces and the States The new year bi ought some glimpse of light 
and hope to the people of the States through the following important declara- 
tion made by H H the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Chambei 
of Princes, on 18th January, 1946 

“The Chamber of Princes in consultation with the Committee of Ministers 
have given anxious consideration to the question of the development of 
constitutional reforms in Indian States and without prejudice to the coirect 
constitutional position, which has been re-affirmed by the declaration made 
in Parliament on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and repeated by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, that ‘the decision as to the constitution best suited 
bo the needs of his people and his State rests with the Ruler himself to take,’ 
bhey recommended an immediate declaiation by the Chamber of Princes 
of the policy in this matter and the steps which should be taken immediately 
where this had not already been done to implement it ” 

“The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes is accordingly authorized to 
make the following declaration on behalf of and with the full authority of the 
Chamber of Princes 

“ ‘The object is to set up forthwith constitutions m which the so- 
vereign powers of the Ruler are exercised through regular constitutional, 
channels -without in any way affecting or impairing the contmuanee 
of the reigning dynasty in and, the integrity of each State There shall 
be popular institutions with elected majorities to ensure close and effec- 
tive association of the people with the governance of the States It is 
understood that m framing the detailed constitution of individual 
States on the above lines, regard shall be had to the special circumstan- 
ces m each State 

“Most States have already adopted statutory provisions guaranteeing the 
Rule of Law and the security and protection of person and property within 
their territories In order to lay down and declare the position m this matter 
in precise and clear terms, the following essential rights should be guaranteed 
m States where this has not already been done, with powers vested m the 
Courts of the States to redress any infringement of these rights 

(i) No person should be deprived of his liberty, nor should his dwelling 
or property be entered, sequestered oi confiscated save in accordance 
with law, 

(ii) Every person should have the right to a writ of habeas corpus Such 
right may be suspended as may be prescribed in case of war, rebel- 
lion or serious internal disorder, 

(ill) Every person should enjoy the right of free expression of opinion, 
the right of free association and combination, and the right to assem- 
ble peacefully without military formation for purposes not opposed 
to law£or morality. 
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neer’s inclusion While matters stood thus the Statesman of the 19th June 
revealed some coi respond cnee between Mi Jinnah and the Viceioy Opinion 
began to veer round to the view that the Congiess vas allowing itself to be 
jockeyed into concession after eoncession bj’" Mi Jmnah’s mtiansigeance 
More thought bestowed upon the issues relating to the exclusion of a Congiess 
]\Iussalman and the melusion of a Government Official m the Central Execu- 
tive, gamed for them houi bj’’ hour gi eater emphasis than was thought neces- 
sary earliei and it was fieely admitted that they weie vital issues which could 
not be overlooked both because of Mr Jmnah’s flamboyant denunciation of 
the one or Sir Stafford Cupps’ imjioitunate appeals m regard to the other 
The leturn of the absent members ivas aeeoidmgly requisitioned and a De 
Novo consideiation of the whole case ivas regarded as not only necessary but 
rnevitable Moreover polrtics is ahvays .subject to unexpected vicissitudes 
and under the stress and stiain of a paiallellogiam of forces, the resultant 
tends to vaiy both m direction and velocity, and that accounted for the “de-* 
lays and dilatormess” so called of the Woiking Committee m reaching a 
final decision The Committee rvas the custodian of national interests 
■which'could not be disposed of under rrrigtation or rn despair Every aspect of a 
situation had to be caiefully handled and comprehensivety judged Above 
all histoiy should not repeat itself m its uglier details What happened m 
July 1940 at Poona deserved recalling The A I C C under the influence 
of .1 majority of the Working Committee, resolved to render aid m War under 
certain conditions Gandhi was against it His hostility and Jawahailal’s 
neutial position at Poona sealed the fate of the Poona Resolution In less 
than a month or two, the Working Committee had to seek the advice of 
Gandhi In the thud week of June 1946, things were more or less in a simi- 
lar position There was no unnecessary secrecy maintained about Gandhi’s 
firm attitude upon the inclusion of Nishtai, Mehtab and Mr Engineer in the 
'Congress Executive and the exclusion of a Nationalist Muslim and a Congiess 
woman from it Aftei a shoit vacillation the Working Committee veered 
round to Ins view so necessitating the return of absentee members, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding that a major decision rvas taken or discussed in 
their absence and against the impression with which they had left 

On the 21st June, the Congiess President specifically asked the Viceroy 
to supply copies of letters written by Mr Jinnah to him and his reply thereto, 
on the subject of the right of the Congress to include a Mussalman in place of 
a Congress (Hindu) nominee on the Provisional Government The Viceroy 
avoided giving the copies of letteis asked lor but stated in a separate commu- 
nication that he could not agiee to such an ariangement He also categori- 
cally quoted the answers given bj'’ him to the several questions which had 
been icported alieady m the press to have been put to the Viceroy by 
j\Ir Jinnah All of them only confirmed the view that he was cent per cent 
with Ml Jinnah and that the Viceioy’s reply on the question of a Mussalman 
as one of the Congiess nominees on the Provisional Government w^as of a 
piece w itli the rest (Reference — see Appendix IV — Maulana’s letter, dated 
21st and Viceioy’s leplj’' dated 21st and 22nd June) This attitude of the 
Viceioy was in glaring contrast with the Viceroy’s reply to the Maulana, 
'dated 14th June on the question of Mr Nishtai’s inclusion m the Pro- 
r isional Government, on behalf of the Muslim League, m wdiich he had stated 
that he could not accept the right of the Congiess to object to a League’s 
nominee any more than he could accept the right of the League to object to a 
Congress nominee If that w^as the jrosition on the 14th June, it passed one’s 
understanding how on the 21st or 22nd June, he could say that it was not 
open to the Congiess to nominate a Mussalman on to the Piovisional Govern- 
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‘It will rather be natural and in accordance with your traditions that 
ihould become leaders in peace, as you have formerly been in war ” 
(peaking of States whose finance is inadequate, Lord Wavell suggested 
tt was incumbent upon them to modify their constitutional position so 
ensure the welfare of then subjects for the future 

u order that these States might have political stability, adequate 
3ial resources and effective association of the people with the adminis- 
• 11 , he strongly urged that they should ariange to join a larger unit or 
me with other small States to form a political entity of a sufficient size 
’n less than ten days thereafter the Governor-General spoke of a new 
m constructive work by Britain in regard to India’s political emanci- 
n 

Che following is the full text of the Viceroy’s speech to the Central Legis- 
: Assembly (28th January, 1946) 

‘I have not come here to make any novel or striking political announce- 
I have come heie simply to meet the newly-chosen representatives of 
those of you who are here and to speak to you a few words of wel- 
and encouiagement 

‘The intentions of His Majesty’s Government have, I think, been made 
lently clear They have a deteimination to establish a new Executive 
cil formed from the political leaders and to bring about a constitution- 
ng body or convention as soon as possible 

‘I cannot enter into any details at the moment of the methods by which 
bodies ^vlll be formed and how the difficulties, of which we are all fully 
lous, will be surmounted Nor do I think it wise to try to set a date or 
for steps to India’s freedom I can only assure you that they have a 
ity label in Delhi and VUiitehall I ask you for your co-operation and 
vill in our great task 

‘In this session j^ou have aheady debated on adjournment motions 
of the pressing questions of the day Proposals for legislation will be 
lefore you by Government spokesmen These include some important 
ures which are the result of most caieful deliberation, and which I 
: vnll, if passed by the Legislatuie, advance the credit and welfare of 
i I do not speak with any mtention of influencing your votes It 
be that you will think it right, some of you, to vote against the Govern- 
on almost every issue and to inflict the maximum number of defeats 
u believe that this is youi political duty, I have nothing to say, I may 
: that it will be a short-sighted policy to pi event or delay legislation that 
ely to be of real benefit to India, but that is for you to decide 

'‘I do claim, however, that you should not, in the course of the debates 
IS House during this session, say anything which may reduce the chances 
Y foiming a political Executive Council, affect adveisely the prospect of 
;tlement on the mam constitutional issues, oi increase the bitterness 
dy abroad in the country 

“Enough and moie than enough animosity has been caused during the 
ions to the Central Assembly, and the provincial elections are likely to 
the same effect It would be a great help to me, and I think to the 
•rs of your parties if modeiation could be studied in all speeches here 
ig this session 

“I hope and believe that the peiiod of destructive work m the Assembly 
ar an end If I am successful in foi mxng a new EwecuUve Council with 
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its notice the fact that every candidate was lequired to sign a declaration 
that he was going into the Assembly for purposes of paragraph 19 of the 
statement of 16th Maj’' The paragraph related to groups and sections 
It was, however, the only paragiaph too that related to the elections The 
misunderstanding was explained and the Working Committee abated its 
objection In the meantime it tianspired in conveisations between leaders 
and the Mission that if the Congress chose to go into the Constituent Assem- 
bly, the statement of 16th June and all that happened latei would be scrapped 
and a de novo attempt made to form the Interim Government This 
happened on the 24th morning But the decision to go into the Constituent 
Assembly which was almost taken the previous day had nothing to do vith 
this infoimation as paiagraph 19 was the only bugbear and that was seen 
to be harmless In the end when the decision was communicated to the 
Mission and the Viceioy, there was jubilation m every quarter, in Govern- 
mental circles that they had at last hooked the Congress into the Constituent 
Assembly, in Congress eircles that they had shaken off the fetters secretly 
^forged by the League round the ‘minorities’ and round ‘parity’, and in the 
League circles, that there would be an Interim Government without the Con- 
gress But it did not take long for the League to be disillusioned Govern- 

ment presently came forward with their statement of the 27th June (see 
Appendix IV) explaining how further negotiations had to be suspended (in other 
words how the 16th June statement had to be scrapped) in view of the Con- 
gress having accepted the statement of 16th May Jinnah insisted that Sec- 
tion 8 of the statement of 16th June should be implemented, which stated 
that in case either or both parties failed to go into the Interim Government, 
the vacancies would be filled so as to make the Council as representative as 
possible of those who accepted the Statement of 16th May The Congress 
accepted this statement but refused to go into the Interim Government 
This was not anticipated by the Mission which found itself in an unexpected 
and baffling position and therefore felt calle(Lupon to consult the full Cabinet 
in London Accordingly they published their statement of 27th June and 
departed for England on the 29th June But before they went there was an 
exchange of amenities between them and Mr Jinnah The latter demanded 
the postponement of the Constituent Assembly as the Constituent Assembly 
and the Interim Government hung together They denied this assertion and 
refused to postpone the Constituent Assembly The Viceroy himself made it 
clear that he would act under Sections, only he added that a short interval 
might ease the situation and irapiove the chances of an Interim Government 
being formed 

The time came for all parties engaged m the pourparlers to report the 
progress of events to their principals The Congress held a meeting of the 
All- India Congress Committee without delay on the 6th and 7th July in 
Bombay and placed before them a single line resolution asking for the ratifi- 
cation of the settlement made with the British Government Naturally no 
amendments could be admitted for it was a settlement by agents whose 
confirmation by the principal was sought ‘Yea’ or ‘no’ was the only reply 
and AICC gave its approval by 205 against 51 votes 

When all was said and done there remained the moot point as to whether 
the Constituent Assembly was or could be a sovereign body, whether elec- 
tions to it could be regarded as legally valid, and whether the system of pro- 
portional representation with the single transferable representation with the 
single transferable vote and the division was within the terms of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, in other words whether the statement of the 16th May 
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I^rovinces, not necessarily League-governed, noi peihaps at all would send 
up theirs The eleven repiesentatives so returned by the eleven provinces 
would he true representatives of the country in stiict accord with the verdict 
of the electorates Mi Jinnah obviously foresaw in spite of his obstinacy and 
obstructiveness, that the Viceroy has hit out a plan by which even if the 
Piemier lefuses to furnish a panel he woud get into touch with leaders of the 
parties and make his own choice In this manner he would be able to make 
good his piomise made on Septembei 19th on return from his second visit 
to London, that he would foim the Executive Council supported by the 
mam political paities Although on this occasion the Viceroy has spoken of a 
council of political leaders, yet he has in another context m his speech dated 
28th Januaiy, refeired to a “council having the support of the political pai- 
ties” ]\Ir Jinnah therefore foresaw the coming danger and being unable to 
counteract it, sidetracked the problem by declaring that no interim Govern- 
ment was necessary at all Verily this was a confession of defeat and the 
very limit of cussedness 

Presently the appointment of a Cabinet Mission to India was announced 
which was to consist of the Secretary of State Loid Pe thick Lawrence, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mi H V Alexander, Fust Lord of the Admiralty 

Confidence m the success of his mission to India, because of the men with 
whom he was going, was expressed by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India at a dinner in his honour on February 25th, 1946 

The problem now was one of great compheations and complexities, he 
said, and the precise road to achieve their end, enabling India to build the 
basis of the structure of her freedom, might not yet be clear , but the vision 
of the freedom of India, to whom they could relinquish their trustee- 
ship with pride and honoui must, and would, inspire them in their new 
efforts to find with Indian representatives the path of co-opeiation 

“We go ready to translate British promises and pledges into action,” 
he continued “And we shall not seek in our negotiations to provide for 
anything incompatible with the freedom of India to control her own affairs 
Nor IS it our intention to depart from the principle to which we are committed, 
that it IS for India’s representatives to choose the stiuctuie of her constitution 
under which she will enjoy freedom and take upon herself the cares and res- 
ponsibilities of a free people We are determined to do everything in our 
power to bring about agreement and enable India to frame a new constitution ” 
“The rewere irreconcilable elements m the picture,” “he added,” and al- 
most insoluble problems, but he had learned m his seven months as Cabinet 
Minister that it was the task of Cabinet Ministers to reconcile the irreeonci- 
lable and solve the insoluble 

“This great sub-continent of India, which has not less than one-fifth of 
the population of the world, has m my belief a very great future,” he said. 
“It has the part m the years to come to be a bastion of civilisation in the eas- 
tern part of the world It is oui business and it will inspire me that m helping 
oui friends, the Indians, to achieve their freedom we are setting free a 
great spirit to be an inspiration for the future ” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence on Ins arrival in India on 23i'd March, 1946 
m a statement, said “British Government and British people desire without 
reservation to consummate the piomises and pledges that have been made 
and we can assure you that m our negotiations we shall not seek to provide 
anything that is incompatible m any way to the sovereign dignity of India. 

“The precise road towards the final structure of India’s independence 
is not yet clear but let the vision of it inspire us all m oui renewed efforts to 
find the path of co-operation,” he added 
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times An investigation vas videh clcmanclccl into the genesis of llic out- 
bieak and the Congiess "Working Committee asked for one of a judicial 
charactei The demand did not go m vain A public cnquiiy vas oidcrcd 
by the Bengal Goi einmcnt vith the Chief Justice of the Fedeial Com t Sir 
Spence, as the Chauman , Mt (cv-Juslicc) Somayya of Madias and Sii 
Fazal Ah 

Heie ve may anticipate dcvcloiuucnts in ordci to give continuit\ to 
the stoiy of the iiots in India The Calcutta happenings vere traced to 
the initiative on the pait of one community and rcpiisals on the part of a 
second The lepiisals vcie scvcic and disproportionate to the original 
michief “Apparently this policy of Ihicc teeth for one tooth” piorokcd 
the population in Noakhah and Tippcrah In both these districts the 
Muslmi population is in a majority ovci the Hindu In fact m No.ikhah 
it IS 18 laks versus 4 laaks It Mas the variety and intcns't% of the ciinic 
in these tivo distiicts in East Bengal that attracted notice and roused a sense 
of horioi all round, lather than the numbers dead and m ounded Abductions 
and forced marriage, rape, compulsory conversion into Muslim, cases of 
wholesale arson, destitution of uhole lamihcs single pointed attacks upon 
the houses and property of notable families created distress in East Bengal 
which was not to be compared to the mass deaths three years earlier by 
starvation rn the province There Mas a large scale e\odus of Hindus to 
Bihar Mhere laimouis of sufTeiing and sorioii in its neighbouihood, perhaps 
long suppressed or underrated, gained, spread quickly and Midclj, rousing, 
to use Carlyles voids in his French Fcvolution “the inflammablcst the 
immeasui ablest ’ masses in Bihar to acts of fury and vengeance This 
unexpected and fierce development roused the conscience of the Congress 
and every decent minded and humane congressman and mIiiIc Gandhi left 
for East Bengal to restore confidence and a sense of security and induce 
the refugees to return to their desolate homes, Mhcn thy survived the great 
tragedy, JaM'aharlal Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executu e Council 
hastened to Bihar to teiminate the M'eek’s horrors It is true that lyiushm 
Members accompanied then Hindu colleagues both to Bihar and Bengal 
but Mr Jinnah noM'heic expressed indubious regret over the events m 
Calcutta and East Bengal Agam, vdiile Gandhi and his colleagues Mere 
urgmg the Hindu population to protect their l^Iushm sufferers and mmorities 
i\Ir Jmnah deferred his exhortation to the ]\Iushms to protect Hindus till 
the fifth of December, 1946 (M'hat an intenmlfiom the IGth August!), vhen 
on the invitation of the British he along with other members m ent to London 
to parley rvith the Cabinet on the question of harmonious Mork in the Interim 
Government and participation in the Constituent Assembly Every iroM' 
and then his slogan was Dnect Action and his shibboleth M'as disastiou'i 
consequence Mdiich last he repeated in London once agian 'on the aforesaid 
occasion But in the meantime, the vicious circle M'as going on Events 
rapidly spread to U P and at Gadmukteshwar there was a sporadic bout 
of murder followed by arson and it had its sequel in the events at Dasna 
In Meerut city w^here the Annual Session of the Congress was to be held, 
some of the Congress structures M'ere set on fire — an event Mdiich led to the 
session being confined to delegates In the city of Meerut there happened 
events the like of which w^ere unusual It M^as said there were a few' con- 
versions to a religion which has never knovm proselytization The problem 
all round was how to restore calm and confidence The ^^clous circle must 
be cut somewhere if peace should be restored but constant indulgence in 
mutual recrimmation would have the only effect of keeping the fires of anger 
and vendetta alive and aflame There M^ere Muld exaggerations of casualties 
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on the Constituent Assembly Noav it is doubled by relating the seats to the 
population at the late of one pei million The weightage hitherto allowed to 
minorities was, theiefoie eliminated Again the seats Avere allotted to groups 
elassified under Muslims, Sikhs and otheis leaving out the Indian Chiistians, 
Anglo-Indians, and otheis Accordingly an ad hoc Committee is set up to 
lepiesent the mmoiities, tubes and excluded areas and the rights relating to 
them would be embodied in a suitable scheme connected with the Provincial, 
group oi Union Constitution The procedure may be indicated here 

“The Provinces, as is noAv fan ly generally understood, will fall into three 
groups “A” Madias, Bombay, U P , Bihar, C P , Orissa, “B” Pun 3 ab, 
N-WFP Sind, “C” Bengal, Assam “A” will have a total of 167 General 
representatives and 20 Muslim “B” will have 9 General, 22 Muslim and 4 
Sikh representatives “C” will have 34 General and 36 Muslim The Indian 
States Avill provide 93 representatives, selected by a method yet to be decided 
To this total of 385 must be added one each for Dellu, Ajmer-Merwara, Cooig 
British Baluchistan The 389 will meet at New Delhi, as soon as possible, 
and to elect a Chaiiman and other officers and set up the Advisory Commi- 
ttee Then they Avill face the mighty task of laying the foundations of the 
New India 

“Having met as a Avhole for preliminar}’- business the representatives 
Avill thereupon divide into the three sections as shown above, and separately 
settle the Provincial Constitution foi the Piovmces in their section they 
will decide whether to set up a Group Constitution for those Provinces, and 
if so Avhat provincial subjects the Gioup shall deal Avith After this all re- 
presentatives Avill reassemble to settle the Union Constitution, that is of the 
Indian Union 

“In each Piovince the Legislative Assembly will elect the representatives 
to the Constituent Assembly Thus, in Bengal, the Legislative Assembly 
mil elect 27 icpiesentatives to General seats and 33 to Muslim seats, the 
^Muslim members of the Assembly will elect the 33 Muslims, the lest will elect 
the 27 otheis In Oiissa the Legislative Assembly aviU elect the nine General 
representatives, the Province has no Muslim seat In Sind the Legislative 
Assembly’s Muslims will elect three Muslims and the rest of the House one 
other In the U P Assembly the Muslim M L A s will elect eight Muslims 
and the remaining members 47 General representatives The Punjab figures 
are eight General, 16 IMuslim, four Sikhs, these are the only Sikhs for whom 
provision is made, they will be elected by the Sikh members of the Legislative 
Assembly 

“The method of Election is that of P R (Proportional Representation) 
based on the system of a single tiansferiable vote The object is to ensure 
the return of candidates on the smallest number of votes possible, not the 
largest The distributive S 3 ’^stem requires the voter to vote for as many 
candidates as there are seats rvithout any order of preference P R requires 
the voter to mark his preference nr the order of 1, 2, 3, etc upto as manj’" 
rntegers as there are seats The system is considered a complicated one 
But it IS the tellers on whom the real burden falls not the voters whose 
duty is simply to mark the preferences Once this is done, the tellers step 
on the scene and work by the aid of a formula under Avhicli the quota required 
for success by a candidate is determined thus 


Quota 


={ 


Number of voters voting 
Number of seats -fl 


} 


+1 
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man that a bacheloi’s ideals are to be implemented and as a mation that a 
maid’s goal is to be attained It requiied laie coinage, unusual self-confi- 
dence and burning faith for Gandhi to stand him as a lock m East Bengal 
and face the doubts of lus fiiends and the taunts of lus foes uhile hcioically 
and ever prepared foi a maitjudom — he pi cached the gospel of fellowship 
and goodwill on earth to those whom God united, but whom man hath lent 
asunder Veiily it looked as though that everything in ci cation vas bcaut- 
ful but only man was vile 

We have anticipated events and wc must non rcvcit to the middle 
of August 1946 

On the 17th August, Jawahailal saw the Viccioy and on leturn held 
consultations with three of lus colleagues The list of the proposed members 
of the Interim Goveinment was leady It uas onlv necessary to find a sub- 
stitute for Sii N P Engmeei of the list of the 16th June, 1946 and five 
Nationalist Muslims in place of the Leagueis When the final list was pre- 
sented to the Viceroy, the lattei made an official announcement on Saturday, 
the 24th August and the new Goveinment took office on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember In lus broadcast on the 24th August night, the Viceroy issued 
once again an invitation to the Muslim League to join the Interim Govern- 
ment 

Immediately after the broadcast of 24ih August, the Viceroy hastened to 
Calcutta to witness the scenes with lus own eyes and u as so deeply impressed 
by the horrors perpetrated in the “Second City of the Empire” that he thought 
it worthwhile impiessmg the Congress once again uith the seriousness of the 
situation He would fain have the Working Committee revise its Wardha 
decision on the question of the Provinces being free not to join a section and 
was anxious that the Congress should be prepared in the interests of commu- 
nal harmony to accept the interpretation of the Cabinet jNIission that a pio- 
vince or a group if formed cannot exercise the option of getting out until 
the Legislature formed under the neu Constitution met and decided to that 
effect This was an extraoidinaiy view to take That ^^as not all The 
worst of it was that the Viceroy assumed a minatory tone and threatened not 
to convene the Constituent Assemly unless some such thing vas done If 
that was lus view, he had no business to invite the Congress President to make 
his proposal for the Interim Government 

The Viceroy forebore and recovered lus balance and the Interim Govern- 
ment was formed on the 2nd September, 1946 accoidmg to plan and no one 
had the power not to summon the Constituent Assembly for even if the Vice- 
roy wanted to dally m the matter, the Interim Government uas there right 
enough to summon the Assembly betimes and proceed with its programme of 
work 

On the day on which the Interim Government it must be more appio- 
priatety called Provisional National Government — ^took charge one "was natui- 
allyrenunded of how it represented the fulfilment of the promise of old — the 
promise of India’s deliverance from bondage very much like that of Israel’s 
exodus to the land of Canaan fiom then bondage in Egypt The sotl that 
was prepared by Macau ly in the thirties of the eighteenth century of the 
proud day in the annals of British Empire wdien India would have Self- 
Government, the seed that w^as sown by W C Bonerjee m 1885 to gather 
together under one banner the different sub-nationahties of India, plant 
that was nursed by the ivateis of “Love and Service” poured out by Ananda 
Mohun Bose in Madras m 1898, the tree that was christened ‘Sivaraj’ by the 
Grand Old Man of India in 1906 in Calcutta, thejT/oicer that blossomed as 
Home Rule in 1917 at the hands of Mrs Besant, the fruit that made its 
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development Had not Lord Iiwm said that the constitution of a country 
should be like the baik of a tiee, spontaneously growing with the tiunk and 
not like the tailoi-made habiliments of a person lequiring wholesale change 
at every epoch of giowth The fiist feeling of exaltation and hopefulness 
gave place to one of depression over the contiadictions that the statement 
abounded in And when light was sought on the points of doubt and diffi- 
culty moie doubts and difficulties were cieated by explanations so that de- 
pression soon developed into despondency and despaii 

India was to be independent but not yet, not that Congress wanted hei 
to be independent in law, no, it was not to be so, not even in fact Ind ependence 
could not precede the Constituent Assembly decisions, said the Mission 
The Constituent Assembly was doubtless to be one but must woik in three 
sections The Sections were to decide whether to foim groups or not The 
groups weie to decide whethei to have distinctive Legislatures and Executi- 
ves of then own oi otheiwise Clarification only served to challenge the 
natural and legal mteipietation of a State Document which as stated by the 
Congiess, vas dismissed by the Mission as “not accoi ding wih their mtentions ” 
The speeches of a mmistei in chaige of a Bill in Parliament it is true, cannot 
supplement oi modify the legal mterpietation of its sections after the Bill 
has once become an Act But there aie paities to whose mteiests it is that 
they should clutch at random, interpietations put on the statement or parts 
theieof by the Mission At fiist a province is stated to be fiee to foim a 
group, later it is inteipieted by Loid Pethick Lawience that it is only obliga- 
tory for a Piovmce to go into one or the othei of the thiee Sections, A, B and 
C to which it IS allocated, and thereafter it is for the Section to decide whethei 
it shall form a group and if so whethei the group shall have a separate Legis- 
lature and Executive Whether one takes the wording of the statement 
itself 01 the commentaiy theieon by the Secretary of State at his first press 
conference, one is bound to recognize that theie was adequate freedom of 
choice regarding the formation of groups The Congress however took its 
stand on the right of a piovmce not to be allocated to an}*^ section at all, for 
that takes away the very basis of provincial autonomy The new freshes of 
Independence could not obviously wash away the old waters of Provincial 
Autonomy A'et what should one think of the assertion of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy m answer to the Congress’s comment, that grouping 
IS an essential factor of the scheme and that, for obvious reasons, so nulli- 
fying even the bare meaning of the concerned clause m the Statement and its 
later official mteipretation The nail that Congiess wanted to loosen and 
pull out was driven deeper and tightened by the hammer blows of the statement 
of the 25th May, 1946 not that it could not be extracted by the aid of the 
independent right of interpretation but that the much desired honest demand 
for clarification only served to obfuscate the issues the more and even pro- 
duce in effect a flat repudiation of the right to mteipret Verily that could 
not be the last word on the subject 

Several other subjects figured m the correspondence which related to 
sovereignty, to the States, to paiamountcy, to Europeans on the Constituent 
Assembly, to the Governor-General’s Veto and the responsibility of the 
Provincial Government to the Central Assembly These were discussed 
threadbare m the Press, and with them was discussed too the final reply of 
the Congress The Mission did not yield one iota beyond hinting that the 
European members of Legislatures notably m Bengal and Assam might not 
exercise their votes in the selection of members to the Constituent Assembly. 
The troops weie to remain till the end and then retention might be conti- 
nued if agreed to, even after, at the instance of the Indians themselves 
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and build up mighty cmpiies in the south-east and noilh-A\cst of Asia The 
middle of the twentieth centuiy witnessed the awakening of India and China, 
of Malaya and Indonesia, of Palestine and Aiabia, of Egypt and Syiia and 
proved a landmaik m the march alike of the jMongohan and the Aiyan and 
the semetic laces on the load to ficedom That maich was by no means 
even oi uneventful m its piogiess but all obstacles veie combated and many 
huidles weie ciossed m the nations’ maiches lo then goals This simulta- 
neous struggle of South East and Noith West Asia lo emanciiiatc heisclf 
from the thialdom of the West found its leadership m India and hei cult of 
Satyagiaha based on Tiutli and Non-violence by ■which alone it would evci 
be possible to replace the confusion and carnage of the West by the spirit 
of fellowship and brotheihood of the East, so pa^ mg the ay for the ad veni 
of that fai-off dmne event “the Paihament of jMan and the Fedciation of the 
World ” 
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ing then vote or standing as candidates to the Constituent Assembly “i* The 
number of votes that could be controlled by the Europeans in the Bengal 
Assembly weie nearly thirty including Anglo-Indian and Christian seats 
and that meant six seats m the Constituent Assembly as the quota required 
m Bengal was only five on the basis of P R with a single transferable vote 
The Bengal Hindus would have had to forego six seats from the 34 General 
(Non-Muslim) which were assigned to them and in which were included the 
European group Likewise in Assam the nine Europeans could tilt the 
balance of voting between the Hindus and the Muslims In Assam the pro- 
portion of members to the Constituent Assembly stood at 7 to 3 as between 
non-Muslims and Muslims vnthout the Euiopean complication It was a 
neck to neck race between the Muslims and the non-Muslims in the two pro- 
vinces put together and every vote counted Apart however from the ques- 
tion of numbers theie remained two important facts which outweighed all 
consideiations of mathematical propoitions For one thing the small mino- 
rities of Muslims in Orissa and Non-Muslims m the N W F Province weie 
Ignored and denied any representation on the Constituent Assembly The 
quota of elected seats was assigned to the provinces m the ratio of one to a 
million population and the weightage accorded to minorities was done away 
with as an element of consideration in the matter While, therefore, the 
number of Europeans m Bengal and Assam did not exceed a few thousands, 
their lepresentation became fabulously large indeed unconscionably so The 
second point of importance was that when all was said and done, the Euio- 
peans in India remained foreigners and themselves admitted the fact In 
the face of such an admission, to claim a vote and voice m the matter of fram- 
ing of a constitution for a country in which they are foreigners, and which is 
about to be declaied its independence was fantastic to a degree and unjusti- 
fiable from any consideration 

Side by side with this vexed question, there loomed on the horizon 
the question of parity In Simla No 1 (July 1945) Lord Wavell had invited 
list of names to the executive council on the basis of parity between caste 
Hindus and Muslims, so that when the Congress sent up its list, it did not 
include the names of the scheduled caste representatives m its list of five 
but included two of them m the list of fifteen A year later, m Delhi (June 
1946, the strength of 15 dwindled to twelve with parity of five and five bet- 
ween the Congress and the League The Congress accordingly had to in- 
clude the name oi names of the scheduled caste representatives, in the five 
allotted to it, while as m honoui bound, it had as a national organization, 
to send up a Muslim name leaving thereby three names to represent caste 
Hindus m an executive council of twelve Apparently fifteen was reduced 
to twelve at the instance of the League for fear that the supernumeraries 
over the paiity figure weie apt to be congiess-mmded The number of such 
might profitably be reduced by three Such an arrangement would give 
the Muslims 5 plus 1 oi 6 seats and the caste Hindus tliree, reducing the 
majority m population to a mmoiity m the Executive Council The Congress 
did not mind who peopled the executive council provided the men were 
chosen as being the ablest and the most incorruptible available Moreover 
paiity was demanded by the League as a token and proof of dual nationality 
When this claim was thiown out by the Cabinet Mission it passed one’s 
understanding as to why it was being pressed m practice when denied m 
principle Parity w’^as the plant wdnch sprang out of the seed of grouping 
and it w'as the declaied policy of Mi Jinnali to grow the tree in God s good 
time and make it jneld abundance of flower and frmt The Congress must be 
particularly shoitsightcd in vision and suicidal m policy to allow such a 
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Paiagiaph 19 (5) “These sections shall piocccd to settle provincial 
constitutions foi the piovinccs included in each section and shall also decide 
whethei any group constitution shall he set up foi those piovinces and if so 
with what piovmcial subjects the gioup should deal Piovinces should 
have powei to opt out of the gioups in accoi dance with the piovisions of 
sub-clause (8) below 

Paiagiaph 19 (8) “As soon as the new constitutional agreements have 
come into opeiation, it shall be open to anj’- piovmce to elect to come out 
of any gioup m which it has been placed Such a decision shall be taken 
by the legislatuie of the piovmce aftci the fust general election undei the 
new Constituent Assembly 

“The Cabinet j\Iission have thioughout maintained the vicn that the 
decisions of the sections should, m the absence of an agieemcnt to the con- 
tiaiy, be taken by a simple majoiity vote of the lepicsentativcs in the sec- 
tions This view has been accepted by the Muslim League, but the Congress 
have put foiwaid a dilTerent view They have asserted that the true mean- 
ing of the statement, lead as a vliole, is that the piovinces have the right to 
decide both as to gioujnng and as to their own constitutions 

“His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice vhich confiims that 
the statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet Mission have ahvays stated 
was theu intention This part of the statement, as so interpreted must 
therefore be considered an essential pait of the scheme of jMay 16 for enabling 
the Indian people to formulate a constitution which His jNIajesty’s Govern- 
ment Avould be prepaied to submit to Paihamcnt It should, theicfore, 
be accepted bj'’ all parties in the Constituent Assembly 

“It IS, hoivcvei, clear that other questions of interpretation of the state- 
ment of May 16 may arise, and His Majesty’s Government hope that if the 
Council of the Muslim League are able to agree to participate in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, they wall also agree, as have the Congress, that the 
Federal Couit should be asked to decide matters of interpretation that may be 
referred to them by either side and wall accept such a decision, so that the 
procedure, both in the union Constituent Assembly and m the sections, may 
accord with the Cabinet Mission’s plan 

“On the matter immediately in dispute. IIis I\Iajesty’s Government 
urge the Congress to accept the view of the Cabinet Mission m order that a 
way may be opened for the Muslim League to reconsider their attitude 
If in spite of this reafliimation of the intention of the Cabinet ^Mission, the 
Constituent Assembly desires that this fundamental point should be referred 
to foi a decision of the Federal Court, such a lefeience should be made at a 
very early date It will then be reasonable that the meetings of the sections 
of the Constituent Assembly should be postponed until the decision of the 
Federal Court is Imowm 

“There has never been any prospect of success foi the Constituent 
Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure Should a cons- 
titution come to be framed by the Constituent Assemblj^ in which a large 
section of the Indian population has not been represented. His Majesty’s 
Government could not of course, contemplate as the Congress have stated 
they would not contemplate forcing sucli a constitution upon anj’’ umvillmg 
parts of the country ” 

In the words of the British Cabinet’s statement, “the avowed object of 
the conversations w^as to obtain the participation and co-operation of all 
parties in the Constituent Assembly ” But it is admitted that “no final 
settlement could be arrived at since the Indian representatives must consult 
their colleagues before any final decision is reached ” The difficulties cen- 
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send for the Sardar and get a few home-truths from him that he was not afraid 
of civil war, that all talk of it would cease when once the Government acted, 
that there was no difference of opinion m the Working Committee on the ques- 
tion of parity and so on These home truths would sometimes shock him, 
and at other times enlighten him The Viceroy and the Mission were doubt- 
less unnerved by the last minute firmness of the Congress on the question of 
paiity They conceived the brilliant idea of holding a consultation with the 
representatives of the Congiess and the League for the preparation of a list of 
suitable members of the interim Government but failed to adopt the right 
procedure m not inviting the Maulana on behalP of the Congress but asking 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s piesence and help at the contemplated meeting 
Perhaps he had an apprehension that if the Maulana was invited, Mr Jinnah 
might not join the conference Things, however, fared no better by sub- 
stituting the Pandit for the Maulana Nehru went to the Viceroy but 
]\Ii Jinnah did not go on the 12th June, 194G and that m spite of the two 
hours’ coaxing of Jinnah by Sir Stafford Cripps in the afternoon Tins gave 
a point to an incident that did not occur the previous night It was widely 
beheved that Jawaharlal would have his dinner with the Viceroy the pre- 
vious night and the news of 'the event was duly announced in the morning 
but it was not tiuc Jawaharlal was at the States Peoples Conference till 
10 p m. and later it was stated that the proposed dinner had to be given up as 
Jawaharlal’s whereabouts were not known Could any sane man believe 
this story ^ The mighty British Government not knowing the public engage- 
ments of the foremost man m India* The fact apparently was that the 
contemplated confeience of the 12th June, was timed to take place at a 
dinner on the 11th night and when one of the parties declined the invitation 
for the night, the matter was explained away In any case there was great 
tension in the public mind regarding the progress of events or their retrogres- 
' Sion The post-prayer talks of Gandhi struck a pessimistic note on the 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12tli June successively He began to emphasise the possi- 
bility of a breakdown, and the intervention of God in all such matters, the pro- 
bability of a fight and the supremacy of the Divine will All the while there 
were taking place interviews between four of the Congress leaders and the 
four representatives of Britain in India on one side, and likewise on the other, 
between the League and the Mission Mr Jinnah who did not join the con- 
ference had another talk with the Viceroy on the 13th June Public opinion 
w'as growing more and more impatient “Break it up”, said same in disgust, 
“have patience” said a few very few indeed Little children of ten and twelve 

condemned panty in unmitigated terms The European element taking 
part in the Constituent Assembly was deprecated by Gandhi and he appealed 
to them not to participate in Indian affairs at this crucial moment Mr C P 
Lawson, President of the Bengal European Association, magnanimously 
offered not indeed to keep hands off, but to reduce their own quota provided 
both the major parties approached them in this behalf and none he added 
had done so as yet With becoming modesty the European Association of 
Bengal put itself on a par with the Cabinet Mission 

This spectacle of Europeans in Bengal and Assam elaiming their full 
pound of flesh looked as if the thorns that are swept away along with the 
debus floating about the surface of a flood, claimed their place wath the 
thatch in the reconstruction of the abode of nationalism The European 
element was not even referred to m Section 20 of the Mission’s Statement 
which deals with the minorities Their presence on the Assemblies m Assam 
and Bengal was overlooked and the oversight by which they were swept 
into the group “General” was admitted more than once by more than one 
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5 Finally they encouiage in the last paiagiaph. an un-willing part not 
to abide by the new Constitution in ease a section iias not represen- 
ted on the Assembly This Mitually i everts to the statement of 
Loid Linhthgon of August 8th, 1010 nhicli nas lepcatcd in the Par- 
liament by iMi Amciy on August 14th, 10 10 n licrc it n as said that no 
Constitution could be enfoiccd on 100 million IMuslims and nulli- 
fies I\Ii Alice’s pi omise given on 15th iMaich, 10 IG, that no minority 
■would be allowed to intcifeic with tlic piogicss of the nation 

The letuiii of the Congicss and Sikh icpicscntatncs from London 
syncliionized wntli the publication of the Cabinci’s Statement and it took 
some time foi the Congiess to decide its com sc of action The ini itation of 
the Cabinet to the Congiess to accept the new Statement, it w ouldbc admitted, 
came with ill-giacc when the Statement embodied not merely an inteiprcta- 
tion of the piovisions of jllay 16th but an interpolation If two parties 
eiiteied into a contiactual agiecmcnt m icspcct of anv tiansaclion and drew 
up a document in this behalf then it w ould ill-behoi c citlici pai ty to i aiy the 
teims w'^antonly and call upon the other to accept in ordei that the former 
might complete its part of the contiact which in lionoui it was bound to do 
Foi the Biitish Cabinet then to thrust this inteiiiolation into the agiecmcnt 
and threaten that it w'ould not place the Constitution prcpaied by the Con- 
sambly befoie Paihament unless their latest interpolation also was accepted 
by the Congress, was an obvious breach of faith in moials ns it was an un- 
doubted bleach of agiecmcnt in law A deadlock was thus created but the 
wnsdoni and foibeaiance of the Congicss m piocecding accoiding to plan 
wnth the woik of the Constituent Assembly saied the situation from an 
unexpected catastiophe for the time being 

What could be the plan the combined plan, of the Bi itish Cabinet and 
the Mushm League about this conjoint and co-operatnc leactionary move ^ 
Theie could be no doubt on the niattei that whatevci the League stood to 
gain eithei way Here w as a new document promulgated by the Cabinet on 
the 6th of Decembei which the Cabinet invited the Congress to accept The 
Congiess was asked to accept the inteipretation given in respect ot groujis 
If the Congress accepted it, it woidd willingly accept Pakistan If not, it 
would be forcibly taken Let us see how' If Congiess did not^accept but 
pioceeded to foini the Constitution of the Centie the Congress would jiiit 
itself inside the pale of the Statement of ]Mav 16th and outside the pale of the 
Cabinet’s statement of 6th Decembei In this lattei document the Cabinet 
stated that His Majesty’s Govcinment would not be bound to place the 
Constitution piepaied by the Consambly before Paihament When such a 
contingency aiises His Majesty’s Government would feel itself entitled to 
revise then statement of j\Iay IGtli and puisue to their logical sequence the 
provisions of the statement of December 6th What would be the conse- 
quence For this purpose w'e might anticipate on a speculative basis the 
proceduie of the League League membeis might enrol themselves as 
‘members’ at a certain stage and then dn ide up into sections It might be 
asked how they could so divide up What w as said in the Statement of 
May 16th was that after the pieliminai}’- meeting of the Conssmbl}', the 
“provincial lepiesentatives w'ould divide up into tliice sections, so that it 
wus not the President of the Consambly that should convene the sittings 
of the sections As it wus stated by Cupps inParhament — uideed as a matter 
of fact — sections B and C w'ere so caiwed out that tlie)'^ had a Muslim niajorit}'' 
and these members could meet of then own accord and proceed wnth sections, 
even as the Consambly had commenced its sittings and carried on its proceed- 
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With the Viceroy’s intimation of the previous day Fouiteen men were 
chosen, the five of the Muslim League being identical with the list furnished 
by it, while the six of the Congress included a member (doubtless a good 
Congressman, indeed the Congress Premier of Oiissa), in place of the names 
given by the Congress The Congiess had objected to one name out of the 
League’s list of five — namely Mi Abdul Rab Nishtar, but the objection was 
overruled, wlule mthout the Congress’s knowledge oi consent, Saiat Chandra 
Bose’s name was replaced by that of H K Mehtab, Premier of Orissa and the 
names of Shieemati Ami it Kaui, Zakii Hussain, Mr Muniswami Pillay 
(Haiijan) Avere unceiemoniously turned down It was evident that the Vice- 
roy still continued to deem the provisional Government only as his old-time 
Executive Council The Congiess had three grievances namely, 

(1) the selection of Janab JMishtai, from the N W F Province, 
Avhere he had not been successful in the provincial elections against a Con- 
gress candidate and where he was made the subject of a vote of no confidence 
as a member of the Aurangzeb ]\Imistry 

(2) the omission of a nationalist or Congress mushm, and 

(3) the changes effected rvere made without consulting the Congress, 

When therefore the Viceroy’s list was before the public, it was not as if 

it could be straightway accepted without taking counsel with the Sikhs 
on the name of Sardar Baldev Singh and the Frontier leaders Over and 
above these, there lay the question of restoring Saiat Babu in place of Mehtab 
who was asked promptly to reply to the Viceroy that he as a Premier and 
Congressman rvas in the hands of the Working Committee Should each of 
these points be insisted upon to the bieaking point Would any Mussal- 
man accept a place for Avliich a vacancy Avas created by the AvithdraAval of a 
Congress Hindu nominee, as there was clearly no chance either of incorporat- 
ing his name as one of the League’s five names, oi adding to the list of 
fourteen, one more name afresh Then the Congiess had suggested the name 
of Shieemati Amrit Kaur Avliich Avas unceremoniously turned 1 1 doAvn, 
That raised a question of prestige Discussions relating to these several 
matters passed thiough kaleidoscopic changes and attention Avas diawn to the 
need to consider the totality of circumstances namely, the food problem 
staring the nation in the face, the Raihvay strike looming large in the hori- 
zon, the chaos and confusion that aauU spontaneously come into bemg m the 
Avake of a rejection, the moment such a rejection Avas decided upon The 
Congress Avas not afraid of these developments Perhaps full independence 
might never materialize Avithout the country passing one day through the 
confusion and carnage that must heiald it Egypt Avas declared independent 
on 29th February, 1921 Yet in 1946 Egyptians were still negotiating the 
exit of the British troops The Congiess was m a difficult position On the 
18th June the tentative decision Avas to accept the scheme of the Interim 
Government as it emerged then A diaft resolution Avas framed that night 
and next morning JaAvaharlal left for Kashmir and three other members left 
Delhi 

Affairs then took a sudden tmn The issue relating to Janab Nishtar 
was after consultations with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan not considered a 
first class one to break upon or even to re-emphasise That relating to Mehtab 
Avas settled when assurances Av^ere forthcoming on the inclusion of' Saiat 
Babu in his place But would not the Congiess be untrue to its national 
character if it also SAvalloAved the insult relating to the omission of a nationa- 
list mussalman'i’ At this juncture Mr Jinnah’s sudden outburst against any 
such inclusion forced to the fiont the issue which had almost been finally 
settled, and gave additional point to that other issue relating to Mr> Engi- 
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concession, to risk a demand for separate armies for the gioups B and Cand 
a subvention to boot from the centre for their maintenance The two alter- 
natives had to be balanced (22-12-194(3) Under the circumstances no posi- 
tive course was possible for the Working Committee for more than one rea- 
son Hardly had one month elapsed since at Meerut a plenary session of the 
Congress had endorsed all that had taken pla6e as between the Working 
Committee and His Majesty’s Government when this new situation presented 
itself with all its known consequences and unknown complications The 
All-India Congress Committee alone was competent to pronounce upon 
decisions already taken at a plenary session of the Congress Accordingly the 
Working Committee to whose care the Consambly at the party meeting had 
cnmmitted the question, deemed it fit to refei back the issue for settlement at 
a meeting of tlie A I C C which was convened on the 5th January, 1947 
and contented itself with a cogent narration of events durmg the previous 
six months m the form of a reasoned and impartial statement (22-12-1946) 
which is published herembelow 

“The Working Committee have given careful consideration to the State- 
ment issued by the British Government on December 6, 1946, as well as other 
statements made recently on their behalf m Parliament ” The statement 
reads “These statements, though made by way of interpretation and eluci- 
dation, are clearly additions to and variations of the British Cabinet Mission’s 
Statement of May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of the Constituent 
Assembly was based 

“The Statement of May 16, 1946, laid down in paragraph 15 as basic 
principles of the constitution ‘that there should be a Union of India em- 
bracing both Biitish India and the States’, that ‘all subjects other than 
Union subjects and all residuary powers should vest in the provinces’ 
and that ‘provmces should be free to form Groups ’ The provinces were 
thus intended to be autonomous, subject to the Union controlling certain 
specified subjects Paragraph 19 laid down, inter aha, the procedure foi 
Sections to meet, for decisions to be taken as to whether Groups should 
be foiTned or not, and for any provmce to elect to come out of the Group 
m which it might have been placed 

“In their resolution of May 24, 1946, the Working Committee pointed 
out what appeared to be a divergence between the basic principles and the 
procedure suggested, in that a measure of compulsion was introduced which 
infringed the basic principles of provincial autonomy The Cabinet Mission, 
therefore, issued a statement on May 25, 1946, in which it was stated that 
‘the interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 of the 
Statement, to the effect that the provinces can, in the first instance, make the 
choice whether or not to belong to the Section in which they are placed does 
not accoid mth the Delegation’s intentions The reasons for Grouping of the 
provinces are well known, and this is an essential feature of the scheme and 
can only be modified by agreement between the two parties The pomt at 
issue was not merely one of procedure but the fundamental principle of 
provincial autonomy and whether or not a province or part should be coerced 
against its will 

“The Congiess made it clear later that then objection was not to pro- 
vinces entering Sections but to compulsory Giouping and the possibility 
of a dominating provmce framing a constitution for another province en- 
tirely against the wishes of the latter This might result in the framing of 
lules, and the regulation of franchise, electorates, constituencies for elections 
and the composition of the legislature which might seriously prejudice or 
even nullify the provision for a province subsequently to opt out of a Group. 
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merit on behalf of the Congress and that, undoubtedly at the behest of 
]\Ii Jinnah Moreover on this question the Vieeroy had distinctly given the 
Congress eailier to undeistand that if the Congress had in mind Zakir Hus- 
sain’s name, that could easily go through Having said so he refused the 
request point blank in his letter dated 22nd June 

That Avas not all Mi Jinnah’s questions raised ncAV points While the 
Viceroy was denying the existence of paiity, mstitutional or communal, 
j\Ii Jinnah Avanted to establish the facto! parity AAdiich AA’^as neither betAA'^een 
Congiess and League noi belAA^een Hindus and IMushms but betAveen Caste 
Hindus and Muslim League, so conA’^erting the Congress into not meiely a 
Hindu but a Caste Hindu oigamzation Fiom the ansAver given by the 
Viceroy to !Mr Jinnah’s question No 4 it is cleai that the latter Avanted to 
separate the Scheduled Caste representative from the Congress group and 
include him as one of the foui mmoiity community lepiesentatives Then 
the Congiess lepresentation is reduced to five m number and the Congress 
charactei is reduced to that of a Hindu (Caste) body MoieoA’-er the Vicero}^ 
stated — 

“If an)’’ vacancy occurs amongst seats allotted to minorities, I shall 
naturally consult both the mam parties befoie filling them ” 

This Avas in ansAver to a question inAAdnch Mi Jinnah spoke of the 4 seats 
allotted to the 4 minoiities, AA'hich included the representative of the Schedu- 
led Castes From this it became eAudent that the Scheduled Caste lepiesen- 
tative Avould be considered to be unconnected Avith the Congress oi the Hin- 
dus On the one hand m grouping the eommunities, according to the 
IMission’s statement of the 16th May, except the IMushms and the Sikhs, all 
the other minoiities AA’eie throAim into the group ‘General’ and thus directly 
became linked to the Congiess But Avhen vacancies arose in any of the 
lour minorities pioA’^ided for m the Provisional Government, Mi Jinnah AA’as 
io have the light of A'eto Then again in adnimistiatiA’’e matters, the Vice- 
roy’s letter, dated the 21st June says that the rule of majorities m groups 
Avould apply to the PiOA'’isional GoA’’ernment and it Avas added that the Con- 
gress President apincciated this point of vicav This made the position of the 
Provisional GoA’^eiiinient AA’orse than in the Executive Council Really 
anything that anybody might liaA'-e said prioi to the statement of June 16th 
Try the ^Mission must be deemed to liaA’-e been AA’iped out by oi absorbed m the 
statement itself, Avliich is a state document Apart fiom it the fact Avas such 
an appreciation related to a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature Thus 
AAull it be seen that on eveiy point the Viceioy Avas Avith Jinnah It looked 
as if the Viceioy said to him 

“You desire only Pakistan aa’^IucIi is but a quarter of Hindustan 
Have the AA’hole of Ilmdustan and leign over it It is youi A’’eto that 
Avill count on every decision, m lespect of cA’^eiy post It is your AAait 
that luns Avithout let or hindrance ” 

That Avas the meaning and purpose of the attitude of the Mission How 
else could one explain the ansAvers given by the Viceioy to Mr. Jmnali’s 
questions “i* (See Appendix Hoav else could one explain the demand for a 

declaiation by every candidate foi election to the Constituent Assembly 
that he abides by Paiagiaph 19 of the Statement of May 16th (This Avas ’ 
later corrected) At last the Working Committee took its courage m both 
hands and reached the decision on the 23id June to go into the Constituent 
Assembly But theie hung a fatality over its decision of the 23id as on its 
eailiei decision of the 18th A telegram from Assam and Bengal brought to 
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pointed out that the Congress is leady to agree that any dispute of inter- 
pretation may be referred to the Federal Court 

“The Muslim League reversed its former decision and i ejected the British 
Cabinet Mission’s scheme by formal resolution and even decided to resort to 
‘direct action ’ Their spokesmen have since lepeatedly challenged the very 
basis of that scheme, that is, the constitution of a Union-of India and have 
reverted to then demand foi a partition of India Even after the British 
Government’s statement of December 6, 1946, the leaders of the Muslim 
League have reiterated this demand for partition and the establishment of 
two separate independent governments in India 

“When the invitation of the British Government was received by the 
Congress at the end of November last to send its representatives to London 
the Congress position rvas clearly indicated again It was on an assurance 
of the Prime Minister of Great Britain that a representative of the Congress 
proceeded to London 

“In spite of this assurance and of previous assurances to the effect that 
no additions to, or mterpretations of the Statement of May 16, 1946, rvere 
going to be made, the British Government have now issued a statement which 
clearly, m several respects, goes beyond the original statement, on the basis 
of which progress has been made till now 

“The Working Committee deeply regret that the British Goveinment 
should have acted m a manner which has not been nr keeping with theu own 
assurances, and which has created suspicion in the minds of large numbers 
of people in India For some time past the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment and their representatives in India has been such as to add to the diffi- 
culties and complexities of the situation in the country Their present 
intervention long after the members of the Constituent Assembly had been 
elected has created a new situation which is full of peril for the future Be- 
cause of this, the Working Committee have given anxious and prolonged 
thought to it 

“The Congress seeks to frame, through the Constituent Assembty a con- 
stitution of a free and mdependent India with the willmg co-operation of all 
elements of the Indian people The Working Committee legiet that Muslim 
League members of the Constituent Assembly have refrained from attending 
its opening session The Committee, however, appreeiate and express then 
gratification at the presence m the Constituent Assembly of representatives 
of all other interests and sections of the people of India, and note with pleasure 
the spirit of eo-operation in a common task and a high endeavour which has 
been m evidence during the sessions of the Assembly 

“The Committee will contmue then efforts to make the Constituent 
Assembly fully representative of all the people of India and trust that mem- 
bers of the Muslim League will give then co-opeiation m this great task 
In order to achieve this the Committee have advised Congress representatives 
in the Assembly to postpone consideration of unportant issues to a subse- 
quent meeting 

In their statement of Decenrbei 6, 1946, the British Government in 
giving their inter pi etation of a doubtful point of proeeduie have referred to 
it as a ‘fundamental pomt’ and suggested that the Constituent Assembly 
may refer it to the Federal Court at a very early date Subsequent state- 
ments made on behalf of the British Government have made it eleai that they 
aie not prepared to accept the decision of this court should it go against 
their own mterpretation On behalf of the Muslun League also it has been 
stated that they will not be bound by the decision of the Federal Court 
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could be regal ded as a legal doeument The legality was denied in legal 
circles. The sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly itself was questioned 
so long as by a Royal Proclamation that sovereignty was not made to devolve 
upon the Assembly The wisdom of passing an Act of Parliament m this 
connection was doubted by the Mission itself unless as the AICC did, the 
agents of the British Parliament on the other side, namely, the Cabinet 
IMission and the Cabinet sought a forthright confirmation of the Statement 
of the 16th May 1946 en bloc without any amendment Matters were left 
in this dubious state when the Legislatures seiiously entered upon their task 
of electing repiesentatives to the Constituent Assembly and completed them 
by the end of July 1946 

The immediate reaction that followed was the League’s lefusal to partici- 
pate m the shoit range as well as the long range arrangements, towards the 
end of Jul}’- The League fixed the 16th August as the day ot ‘Direct Action’ 
and the wheels of Government appear to have been put in motion forthwith 
On the 6th August the Viceroy wiote a letter to the President of the Congress 
intimating to him his wish that the latter should assist m forming the Interim 
Government at the Centie This decision, he said, was arrived at with the 
concuiience of His ]\Ia]esty’s Government The Working Committee which 
met at Wardha foithwith closed with the offer and the Viceroy immediately 
announced his offei and the Congiess Piesident’s acceptance, at 7 p m on the 
12th August Events moved with uhirlwmd rapidity The Working 
Committee passed a resolution at the same time addressing the League in 
sweet and winning language and desiiing its co-operation The President 
himself promptly addiessed the President of the League as he should do, in a 
business like manner. Mr Jmnah’s fiist leaction to the Working Committee’s 
lesolution was not unexpected He saw nothing new in it but only old lamps 
under a new dome Obviously the Viceroy drd notaddiess Mr Jinnahthis 
time because ‘Direct Action’ was tlireatened by him The Bengal Govern- 
ment declared the 16th August as a public holiday for its observance 

With regard to the observance of August 16 as the “Direct Action Day” 
l\Ir Jmnah, President, AU-India Muslim League, m a statement said that the 
day had been fixed for the purpose of explaining to the Muslim pubhc all over 
India the resolutions passed by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
on July 19 at Bombay and notfor the purpose of lesorting to ‘Direct Action’ in 
any form or shape 

He, therefore, enjoined upon the Mussalmans to cany out the mstiuc- 
tions and abide by them stiictly and conduct themselves peacefully and in a 
disciphned manner and not to play in the hands of their enemy 

But the warning came too late when it i cached the pubhc only on the 
15th August There was an oigy of violence m Calcutta and Sylhet The 
streets of Calcutta flowed with blood Rough estimates of ‘killed’ varied, 
ranging about 7,000, besides many moie thousands wounded Events 
elsewhere were unnoticeable compared with those in Calcutta Likewise 
in Sylhet there were casuahties, also in Dacca There was a loud and per- 
sistent demand for the recall of the new Governor of Bengal, who it was 
stated had failed in his duty Calm was lestored within a week but tEe 
unexpected outbreak of reckless violence was found too much for the normal 
equipment for treatment Corpses stagnated Sometimes in the streets of 
Calcutta Thousands were left homeless and foodless Arrangements 
quickly improvised could not possibly cope rvith the requirements of the 
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Deht Cl edit 

1947— 1947 

(a) If you don’t accept Statement of (a) two sepaiate Consamblies 
Decembei 6 

(b) If you accept (b) Gioup armies m stoie 

1948— 1948 — 

Subvention fiomCentiefoi (b) above 

The New Yeai 1947 opened with gieat events foi the Congiess and the 
country On the 5th January, the All-India Congress Committee held its 
hist sitting in oidei to consider the momentous issue, namely whether the 
statement of 6th Decembei by the Biitish Cabinet should or should not be 
accepted The different phases relating to this question have already been 
dealt with They may be briefly reviewed nevertheless as they emerged 
from the discussions at the sitting of the A -I C C in Neiv Delhi Strangely 
enough, the sittuig took place in the hall of the Constitution Club which was 
attached to the Constitution House, the place where most of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly iveie assigned residential quarters The friends 
from Assam figured prominently in the discussions They were anxious to 
see the pledges made solemnly by the ‘Congiess High Command’ that Assam 
would not be forced into the ‘C’ Section, honoured in the spurt m which tliej'^ 
were made They were upset obviousty by the fact that having stated in the 
Statement of May 25th last that the Woilang Committee did not agree to the 
Provinces dividing up into Sections, the Leader and President of the Congiess 
m his capacity as Vice-President of the Interim Government gave a broadcast 
in September 1946 as already lefeiied to, in which he straightway agreed 
to the Provinces going into Sections This they considered was a breach of 
understanding Again they remembered how the Vice-President, may be, 
7nuch against Ins own wishes, but wholly against the wishes of his wiser collea- 
gues went to England and entangled himself and the country in a development 
fiom which it was not easy for him or the country to escape Both these 
facts shook the faith of the Assam friends in then fnmness of the assurances 
and promises offered to them by the “Congiess High Command ” Again 
Assam friends believed that the last paragiaph of the Decembei 6th State- 
ment might not save them for it was primarily meant for the Muslims and 
even if by some stietch of imagination and reasoning it was made applicable 
to every or any other section or to any other situation which might develop 
later, the fact remained that it was doubtful whether the 'piesence of the 
Assamese m the ‘C’ Section in the earlier stages would not tantamount to the 
representation of the Province in the Section The words in the statement 
are as follows — 

“Should the Constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assem- 
bly in which a large section of the Indian population has not been re- 
presented His Majesty’s Government could not of course contemplate 
forcing such a constitution upon any umvillmg parts of the country ” 

The word used is “represented ” The Assam friends honestly thought 
that when they were only ptesent, it would be interpreted that Assam was 
repiesented and therefore the saving clause m the sentence quoted above 
might not be made applicable to Assam That was how they felt 

Even apart from this, the question at issue was whether the Decembei 
6th statement was to be accepted It has been alreadj'’ explained how the 
statement contained one mierpi etation and three additions Let us review 
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in East Bengal as well as Bihai On his return fiom East Bengal, Bandit 
Jawaharlal made a considered statement in the Cential Assembly on the 
disorders m which he did not mince matters’ but put down the riots to the 
initiative and the incitement of the Muslun League It had its leaction 
in another statement made m the Upper House (the Council of State) at the 
Centre where Janab Abdul Rab Nishtai, a Membei of the Interim Govern- 
ment put down the deaths m Biliar as running into seven figures and those 
m East Bengal not exceeding three hundred This promptly evoked a reply 
fiom Babu Rajendia Prasad m the Council of State who forthwith described 
his colleague’s estimates as ‘absmd’ The spectacle of two members of a 
Government makmg opposite statements of fact clearly showed that the 
Interim Government, whatever else it was, was not a Cabinet oi even a 
Coahtion It was a government of men who were merely m 3 uxtaposition 
very much like the mdissoluble praticles of a mechanical mixtuie as opposed 
to those m a crystallme compound What began as a Cabinet with joint 
responsibility thus proved to be a myth the moment the League joined the 
Government at the Centre and disputes rapidly multiplied withm and with- 
out These were findmg then echo in the districts As the Viceioy and the 
Congress and League delegates weie in London m the first week of December 
1946, a 37-hour cuifew was ordered inAhmedabad,the stabbings in Bombay 
showed no signs of deciease, while events in Dacca where noting and commu- 
nal slaughter almost became endemic, there occurred another of those violent 
exacerbations which befouled the fair name of the whilom capital of East 
Bengal Dacca which was famous m history for the production of the finest 
and most artistic muslins, covered itseK with the infamy of being the centre 
of strife and slaughter Events happended altogether which jeopardized 
even progress m the future and necessitated fresh consultations in London 
which Congress declined to jom at first (soon after the Meerut Session) but 
to which on further assurances from the Premier of Britain, Jawahailal alone 
went on the 1st of December, only to letuin for the Constituent Assembly 
timed to sit on the 9th December 

In all this harrowing tale of woe, of families wiped out, villages burnt, 
women raped, abducted and foicjbly married, m this tragedy which has 
outdone the tragedies of history, the not orious Armenian massacres of old, 
the Black and Tan pogroms of Ireland, and the more recent slaughter of 
Jews in Germany, there remains but one bright spot, one shining light, 
one solitary individual, maiching“ alone and unfriended, melancholy and 
slow ” through the marshes of East Bengal, witnessing foilorn houses by 
the thousand and forsaken families by the million, carrying however with 
him the torch of hope and peace, exhorting people to shed fear and learn 
to believe, dwelling upon the essential good m human nature and the ultimate 
triumph of love ovei hatred, holding aloft the torch of Truth m the midst 
of untruth, of light in the midst of daikness and of life m the midst of death. 
Gandhi swore that he would bury himself in the marshes of East Bengal 
lather than allow his faith to flag or his fervour to fade While thus he was 
cariying the lamp of Non-violence far and wide, he conceded that violence 
was better than cowardice Not a few were they, who themselves being- 
apostles of violence, fell foul of this pioposition and pointed their finger 
of scoin to the Saint of Sewagram who fell seven fathoms below his pet idea 
of Non-violence But it is seldom realized that philosophers’ doctrines 
are well observed even as bachelois’ wives and maids’ children aie well 
taught It is when the philosopher descends (ascends) into the woild of 
affairs and becomes a pohtician that his doctrmes have to be attuned to the 
experiences and demands of a matter of fact world, even as it is as a married 
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it Avas deal that the A I C C did not Avant to pm chase peace at the cost of 
Assam Here MIoaa^s the A ICC lesolntion — 

The A I C C having consideied the events that have taken place in the 
countiy since the Meerut Session of the Congress m Noverabei last, the state- 
ment issued by the British Government on December 6, 1946, and the state- 
ment of the Working Committee of December 22, 1946, advises Congiess- 
men as folloAVS 

“1 The A I C C endorses the statement of the Woiking Committee 
of December 22, 1946, and expi esses its agreement Avitli the vicaa^s contained 
therein 

“2 While the Congress has alAA’^ays been agieeableto making a lefeience 
to the Federal Court on the question of inter pi etation in dispute, such a 
reference has become purposeless and undesirable oAving to recent announce- 
ments made on behalf of the British Government A reference could only 
be made on an agreed basis, the parties concerned agreeing to abide by the 
decision given 

3 The A I C C is firmly of opinion that the constitution for a free and 
independent India should be framed by the people of India on the basis of 
as AVide an agreement as possible There must be no mterference Avhatso- 
ever by any external authority and no compulsion of any province of part 
of a province by another province The A I C C leahses and appreciates 
the difficulties placed in the Avay of some provinces, notably Assam, Balu- 
chistan and the N W F P and the Sikhs in the Punjab, by the British 
Cabinet’s scheme of May 16, 1946, and more especially by the interpretation 
put upon it by the British Government in then statement of December 6, 
1946 The Congress cannot be a party to any such compulsion oi imposition 
agamstthe Avill of the people concerned, a principle Avlnch the British Govern- 
ment have themselves recognised 

4 The A I C C IS anxious that the Constituent Assembly should 
proceed Avith the Avork of framing a constitution for free India Avith the good- 
Avill of all parties concerned and, Avith a vicav to lemovmg the difficulties 
that have arisen OAving to varying mteipietations, agree to advise action in 
accordance Avith the interpretation of the British Government in regard to the 
procedure to be folloAved in the sections It must be clearly understood, 
hoAvever, that this must not mvolve any compulsion of a province and that the 
rights of the Sikhs ni the Punjab should not be jeopardised In the event of 
any attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of a province has the 
right to take such action as may be deemed necessary in order to give effect 
to the Avishes of the people concerned The future course of action Avill 
depend upon the developments that take place and the A I C C therefore 
directs the Working Committee to advise upon it, Avhenevei cucumstances 
so requue, keeping in vicav the basic pimciple of provincial autonomy ” 

Mfiiile it Avas expected by the countiy that the League might take eaily 
steps to consider this resolution Avhich Avas passed on the 6th of January, 
the League Working Committee Avas timed to meet on the 29th January 
that IS, full nine days after the reneAved sitting of the plenary session of the 
Consambly Avas scheduled to meet It did not look as though the League 
AAUs mtent upon jommg the plenary session 

The AA^oist apprehensions of the pubhc came true once again More than 
once did the autlioi feel a pang (as contempoiary history Avas being recorded 
almost from Aveek to AA’^eek) Avhethei he Avas not unjust or unfair to the League 
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appearance in 1929 as Complete Independence or Pw na , Swaram with 
Ja-\\ ahailal as the haghhan — all these marked the stages of the fulfilment of the 
hope and the piomise of sixtj' yeais m the foimation of the Provisional 
National Goveinmcnt The fulfilment was doubtless there, but the fruetifica- 
tion w’as yet to take place Sw'aia^ is not a iipe fiuit that falls from the 
tree but must be plucked in time and iipened wuth care and attention by 
trained gaidencrs. Fourteen such gai doners, good and true, w^ere put to the 
difiicult and delicate task of incubating it in the Constituent Assembly and 
ripening it to the light point of sw'eetness and savoui 

It IS often asked why Biitam should have agieed to part with power 
Theie wcic many ciicumstanccs to be icckoned with And of them, the 
inexorable maich of time and foicc of ciicumstances w'erc the chief operative 
factors tending to counteract the worldly w'lsdom of empire-builders It 
IS the w cakncss of man to cast a longing, lingering look behind, when empires 
are lanislnng and cion ns aic going into the melting pot The woes of 
victoiy always outstrip the hopes of wamois and the problems of ‘Peace’ 
are more diflicult to solve than those of w'ais The economic consequences 
that follow cd AVorld "War No I w ere disastrous foi those that had won it and 
vanquished Germany took victor Britain captive m 1919 and the score of 
^eais that followed it Likewise it was discovcied that, wdiereas after World 
Wai I, a draft treaty was picscnted to the Germans on IMay 7 and signed at 
Versailles on June 28, 1019, (seven and a half months aftei the Gemian 
surrender) in August 1040 tliiity four months aftei the Italian sui-render, 
fourteen months after the collapse of Germany and eleven months aftei the 
defeat of Japan, no Peace Treaty had been presented and the Peace Confer- 
ence had only begun on July 29, 1946 It only led to bickerings and bittei 
jealousies, jais and mutual leciiminations, for Russia w^as no less imperialistic 
than Biitain oi Fiance and it was seen that the Socialistic Labour Govern- 
ment m Biitain or the Soviet in Russia were perfectly compatible with the 
Impel lal rivalries of both Such iivahics brought Britain and Russia face 
to face and portentous scenes intervened from time to time in the ‘Peace’ 
negotiations Biilam continued to depend upon food supplies from abroad 
for the best par t of the year and could not pay for them except m kind Her 
relations w'lth India had therefore to be friendly, whethci judged from hei 
internal needs oi external fcais Added to this remained the fact that she 
could not rule India as Inthcrtofoie Thus for more than one reason Britain 
saw' the wisdom of making up w-ith India and whether her intentions were 
sincere oi whether she designed to gam time as in Ireland and Egypt remained 
to be seen and depended less upon her plans tlian upon the determined pur- 
pose of India to estabish hei complete Independence as a full-fledged member 
in the comity of Nations If, theiefoic pioud old Albion judged correctly 
and acted W'lsely, there lay every prospect of a w'orld federation If she 
chose any other course, she could not blame India if m the struggle that was 
bound to ensue Britain vanished fiom history rvith the British Empire much 
as Rome disappeared wutli the fall of the Roman Republic 

It was thus that the drama of the Congress reached its epilogue For 
over sixty years, its plot had been developing from Act to Act, from small 
beginnings to soul-stiiimg ciises The cuitams lose and fell, the characters 
appeared and vanished, the scenes changed and the music altered, but the 
theme remained the same embodying the nation-wnde struggle and strife 
foi freedom, of an ancient people who had risen to the pinnacle of eminence in 
culture but were outstripped m the race of life by modem nations, vigorous 
and energetic, whose advance m civilization through Western Science and 
materialistic growth helped them engulf their colouied neighbours on earth 
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consultation with Indian leadeis in oidei to help them to agicc upon a 
method foi detei mining the future constitution of India, so tliat the tiansfei 
of power might be smoothly and lapidly cfTeeled It was only when it 
seemed cleai that without some initiative fiom the Cabinet jMission agree- 
ment was unlikely to be icaehed that they put foiwaid proposals themselves 

These proposals, made public in May last, envisaged tliat the futuie 
eonstitution of India should be settled by a Constituent Assembly composed, 
m the manner suggested therein, of leprcsentativcs of all communities and 
interests m Biitish India and of Ihc Indian Slates 

Since the letuiii of the Mission, an Inleiini Goicinmcnt has been set u]) 
at the Centre composed of the political Icadeis of the major communities, 
eveicising wade powers Avitlim the existing constitution In all the pi or inccs 
Indian Goveinmeiits responsible to legislatures aic m olhce 

It is with great icgict that Ills Majesty’s Go\cinmcnt find that tlicic 
are still differences among Indian paities vhicli aie pi eventing the Consti- 
tuent Assembly from fiinetioning as it nas intended that it should It 
IS of the essence of the plan that tlip Asscmbl}' should be fully representatu c 

His Majesty s Goveiiimcnt dcsiie to hand over the icsponsibility to 
authorities established by a constitution appio\ed by all parties in India 
111 accoi dance with the Cabinet Mission’s plan, but iinfoitiinatcly there is 
at present no clear prospect that such a constitution and such autlioi ities 
will emerge The present state of unceitamty is fraught with danger and 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged His Majesty’s Government wish to make 
it deal that it is then definite intention to take necessar}’- steps to effect 
the tiansfeieiice of power to responsible Indian hands by a date not later 
than June, 1948 

This gieat sub-continent now' coiitaimiig o\er four bundled million 
people has for the last century enjoyed peace and secuiity as a jiart of the 
British Commonw'ealth and Empire Continued peace and security aic 
more than evei necessary today if the full possibilities of economic develop- 
ment are to be realised and a liiglici standard of life attained by the Indian 
people 

His Majesty’s Government aic anxious to hand o\ei then lesjronsibihtics 
to a Government wdiich, lesting on the sure foundation of the supjioit of the 
people, IS capable of maintaining peace and administer mg India wntli justice 
and efficieney 

It IS theiefoie essential that all parties should sink then differences in 
Older that they may be leady to sliouldei the gieat icsponsibihties wdiich 
wall come upon them next yeai 

Aftei months of haid w'ork bj the Cabinet Mission a great measure of 
agreement was obtained as to the method by wdiich a Constitution should 
be worked out This w'as embodied in then statements of May last His 
Majesty’s Goveimnent there agreed to recommend to Parliament a eonstitu- 
tion worked out m accordance Avitli the proposals made therein by a fully 
representative Constituent Assembly 
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The ciicvimsLvncc'^ undci -which the Intel iin Government Avas foimed at 
firsi Avithout the League lepiesentativcs and latei A\ith them, have been des- 
cribed biiefly in the Epilogue Latei developments have necessitated a 
reversion lo tlie subiect It Avas fondlv bchcA’cd at the time the League 
loincd that not onlj' in accordance AAith the oiiginal conditions of entiy into 
the Intciim GoA'cinmcnt, but also undci the diicct assurances giA'en by Lord 
WaA'cll on behalf of the League the League accepted the long-iange propo- 
sals as Avell and it Aias accordingly liopcd that it AAOuld join the Consambly 
AATthout demur But shortlj- after joining the GoA’-einment, the League 
leader announced that the League AA'ould not join the Consambly and that it 
adheicd to its demand of Pakistan and tiA'o Constituent Assemblies 

While matters stood thus, all of a sudden an invitation AA'as extended 
by the Biitish Piemier to tAso lepicscntatu’-cs each of the Congress and the 
League and in addition the Sikh niembei on the Intel im GoA’^ernment to go 
to London for fuithci talks on the Consambly The first reaction of the 
Congress Aias not to respond since any issue relating to the Constituent 
Assembly, as to the Constiiiition of India, should be settled and shaped by 
Indian hands on Indian soil foi the Indian people That AA’^as hoAV the Cabi- 
net ^Mission’s ATSit to India A\'as AA’cleomed and if they AA'anted matteis then 
decided upon, to be leopcncd, it must be in India, not in London But the 
importunity and reassurance of Mr Attlee, the Prime Minister of Britain, 
had the effect of inducing JaAiaharlal Nehru to accept the invitation much 
perhaps against his OAim aatU, and certainly much against the expressed -will 
of some at least of Ins colleagues The ATsit to London of JaAA'aharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Bakiev Singh A\as brief and uneventful It Ai^as hoped that the 
results of the Ausit AA'ould be equally inconsequential After interAueAAung 
the A’-isitois from India indmdually oi m groups of particular persuations, 
the Prime ^Minister held a Conference of all the visitors and read his noAv 
famous statement of December 0th A\duch thieiA' a veritable apple of discoid 
into Indian politics No opinions aa'cic picviously invited on the pronounce- - 
ment AAdiile yet it aa'US in draft and the Congress and Sikh members of the 
Interim GoA’-ernment ictuincd to India in time for the Constituent Assembly 
AA’^hich AA'as scheduled to commence its sittings on the 9th December, 1946 

The folloAA'-ing is the full text of the Biitish Cabinet’s statement dated 
the 6th December. 

“The conversations held by His IMajesty’s Government Avith Pandit 
JaAvahailal Nehru, Mi M A Jinnali, Mi Liaquat Ah Khan and Saidai 
Baldev Singh came to an end this evening as Pandit Neliiu and Sardar BaldeA'- 
Singh aie letmning to India tomoriOAV mornmg” says a statement issued 
by the British Government on Friday night on the conversations Avitli the 
Indian leaders 

“The object of the conversations has been to obtain the participation 
and co-operation of all parties in the Constituent Assembly It is not ex- 
pected that any final settlement could be arriA^ed at, since the Indian re- 
presentatives must consult then colleagues before any final decision is rea- 
ched 

“The mam difficulty that has arisen has been over the interpretation of 
paragraph 19 (5) and (8) of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16, 
relating to meeting in sections, Avhich runs as folloAvs • 
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His Majesty has been pleased to appiove, as sucecssoi to Lord Wavell, 
the appointment of Admiial the Viseount IMountbatlen, a\1io will be cntiusted 
with the task of tiansfeuing to Indian hands lesponsibility foi the Govern- 
ment of Biitish India in a mannci that will best ensure the futuie happiness 
and piospeiity of India The change of otlicc AVill take place dm mg IVIaich 
The House vill be glad to hear that IIis jMajesty has been pleased to approve 
the conferrment of an eaildoin on Viscount Wa\ ell 

As usual the Statement is full of obscuiity though not of ambiguity or 
equivocation That diffeicnt intcipictations neic jiossiblc is not to be 
doubted, but m tins case different alternatives vcie embodied in the State- 
ment itself in such a manner that it was open to different people to guess 
at the differ ent ways of tiansfci of powci and the different bodies to -whom 
to tiansfer it The Congicss could iondly hope that as the premier jiolitical 
body and as one closely linked up to the minoiities in India including Muslims 
(fiom whom the League would of com sc be evcludcd), it should icccive high 
priority, while the League n as logically banking upon the emphasis on the 
words ‘fully lepiesentative,’ which ensured that so long as it did not join 
the Constituent Assembly, the lattei nould not become fully i cpi cscntaiive 
and that theiefoie its own integiity and claims should be recognised 

The States in their turn naxed naim over the assuiancc given to them 
that paiamountcy as a system would not be ended until the final transfer of 
power took place and that separate agreements could be made iMtli the ruling 
power in the meantime to determine the relations of the States with the 
Ruling Powers Altogether, beyond stating that Britain noiild evacuate 
India, Britain did not facilitate unity of all parties, as prizes -wcic dangled 
before each of the parties, — the Congress, the League and the States 

The first impression made upon the Congicss was that the statement 
was a wise and courageous one, notwithstanding the obscurity that abounded 
m parts of it Whatever that be, the fact remained that the Constituent 
Assembly should work array at an accelerated speed Preparatory measures 
moreover for the transfer of porvei, rvere to be begun stiaightarvay and put 
m hand at once and all this appeared fascinating to a degree 

What rras really amazing rras the dismissal of the Viceroy The rvay 
news spread before and after the announcement of the name of Lord Mount- 
batten, the King’s cousin, as the nerv Viceroy did not leave much doubt 
regarding the vierr that Lord Wavell rras relieved of his'chaige and that he 
did not tender his resignation by choice Mr Churchill’s vehement denun- 
ciations in the Commons did not admit of any alternative view The choice 
given to Lord Wavell to make Ins orvn pronouncement after he gave over 
charge confirmed this view Thus rvas it that Lord Wavell came and saw, 
spoke and acted, doctored, and retired Thus was it that Viceroys came 
and went, but India remained — firm as a rock, ushaken b}'^ the storms that 
swept the country, untouched by the corroding civilizations that ap23eaied 
and disappeared, untainted by the corrupting forces that rose and fell, but 
all the while, stretching forth her generous arms in spacious embrace of race 
after race, in deep absorption of culture after culture and in rapid assimilation 
of religion after religion Thus was it too that, through the endless ages of 
her dim and distant, pre-histoiic past, she has created hoary traditions of 
undying vigour and undiminishing value, and handed them down to the 
recurring generations of an ever receding present as their priceless heritage, 
so helping to build up her inscrutable futrue radiant rvith faith and enlivened 
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teied lound paiagiaph 19 (v) and (vm) of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement 
of May 16th The foimei i elates to grouping and the latter to a provmce 
opting out of a group The Statement proeeeds to restate what meaning the 
Cabinet Mission had attaehed throughout their stay in India to the charaetei 
of the majoiity by which the grouping should take place That, says the 
Statement, is a majority vote of the representatives in the section In othei 
woids the Statement asserts that it is voting by individuals not by provinces 
The Cabinet foitifies its view by invoking on their side the legal advice they 
had taken m London Having said this much they declare anew that 
“this part of the Statement as so mterpieted must, theiefore, be considered 
an essential part of the scheme of May 16th, 1946 for enablmg Indian people 
to formulate a new Constitution which His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to submit to Parliament It should therefore be accepted by all 
parties m Constituent Assembly ” The Cabinet pioceed to “urge the Con- 
giess to accept the view of the Cabinet Mission in order that the way may be 
opened for Muslim League to reconsidei their attitude ” While, however, 
lecommending that if the Federal Court’s decision should be obtained “on 
this fundamental point, such reference should be made at an early date” 
and that until then “it is reasonable that the meetings of the sections of the 
Constituent Assemblj^ should be postponed ” The Cabinet statement 
adds 

“It IS, howevei, cleai that othei questions of interpretation of 
Statement of May 16th may arise and His Majesty’s Government hope 
that if the council of the Muslim League aie able to participate m the 
Constituent Assembly they will also agiee that the Federal Couit should 
be asked to decide matters of mterpretation that may be leferied to 
them by either side and will accept such decision 

Finally theie is the last paragiaph of the Statement which embodies 
the threat that “should a Constitution come to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly m which a large seciioii of Indian population had not been re- 
presented, His Majesty’s Government could not of course contemplate as 
Congiess have stated they would not contemplate forcing such a constitution 
upon any unwilling 'parts of the country ” ( Italics ours ) 

What then are the new points that eraeige from this statement ’ 

1 That voting in sections regarding grouping should be by individual 
votes which would make grouping compidsoiy and thus defeat the 
view expressed m the statement 15 (v) that it is open to the provinces 
to form groups What was optional has been made compulsory 
and the right of a Provmce to form its own Constitution, a condition 
pre-requisite to Provincial Autonomy, has been defeated 

2 That this interpretation is supported by Government’s legal opmion 
m England Such a statement anticipates, prejudices and vitiates 
the Federal Court’s judgment on the subject of votmg and thus 
nullifies the provision for any such decision 

3 The Cabinet virtually demands that while for a point to be decided 
by the Federal Court either side may refer a matter to it, the matter 
at issue namely grouping could be referred to the Federal Court 
only by a desiie of the Constituent Assembly 

4 The Cabinet declares that their own mterpretation should be re- 
garded as the correct one and accepted by all in order that His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to submit the new Con- 
stitution to Parliament. 
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mgs, without Ihc League rei^iesentatives Seetions B and C would go on 
with their pioceedings and appeal to His Majesty’s Government in viev 
of the Congiess not ha^ ing accepted the statement of 6th Decembei This 
nev statement, it vas being fondly hoped vould aeithoiizc the formation of a 
second Consambl}’' foi sections B and C and that Avould be Pakistan against 
the piotcst of the Congiess 

Whatcvci might liaAC been the speculation about the piobable plans 
of the othci tvo jiaitics in this tiipartitc tangle the duty of the Congiess 
itself vas cleai The question vas whethci a icfcience to the Fedeial Court 
m teims of the Cabinet Statement of Gth Decembei should oi should not be 
made The fust reaction might have been of a negative chaiactei But the 
Woiking Committee of the Congiess soon iccordcd a decision in the affiima- 
tn c Ml . Jinnah's lefusal at the Pi css Confci cnee in London about this time, 
to abide by the vcidict of the Fedeial Couit on what he legaidcd as an essen- 
tial, nay a fundamental, part of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16th, 
did not at fust di'cit the AVoiking Committee fiom this decision It was 
undeistood that the proccduic should take the foim of a statement by the 
Congiess Picsidcnt, a resolution by the Consambly and an apjilication by the 
Picsident of the Consambl)' bcfoie the Fedeial Couit But haidly had this 
decision been taken vhen it was icpoited that Loid Pethick-Lawrence stated 
in the Loids on the issue as follow'S on Decembei 17th, 1046 

“I should like to make it quite plain that the Biitish Government do 
not consider that this issue is one which it is desuablc to refei to the Fedeial 
Court The Statement of Decembei 6th makes this clear and also the intei- 
pretation which the Biitish Goveinment themslvcs hold The view of the 
Goveinmcnt is that this intci pi elation should be accepted by all paities 
They only mention the mattei of the Fedeial Couit because the Constituent 
Assembly is to icfei the issue to the Fedeial Couit That w'as the view ex- 
pressed by the Congress It should be done without delay I wish to make 
It quite deal thal IIis Majesty’s Government stand by then inteipietation 
of the statement of jMay 16 as set out in that statement and that they will by 
no means depait fiom it even if the Federal Court should be appealed to 
I hope agi cement may yet lie i cached in a w'ay which will aUay fears of both 
parties ” 

At the same time both Lord Petluck-Lawiencc and Sn Stafford Cnpps 
leassmed all concerned that the feais that a majoi piovince, if a gioup be 
foimed, would so frame the Constitution of a minoi province included in the 
group, as to nullify the piovisions foi its ojiting out ol the group weie baseless 
as such a proceduie w^ould be against the basic undeistandmg of the scheme 
The Congiess w'as impaled on the hoins of a dilemma The Consambly at 
^ Its paitj’- meeting decided to leave the mattei to the Woiking Committee 
and the lattci spent days and nights in discussing the pi os and cons of the 
situation Not to accejit the document of 6th Decembei was to ensure a 
separate Consambly for the groups that were destined to be foiraed wnth or 
W'lthout Assam and Noith Western Fiontici Piovincc if they could possibly 
opt out Nothing could be dcaici to the League If the Statement of 
December 6th was to be lejected oi ignoied that w’-as tantamount to a break 
of diplomatic iclations wuth Britain so that the Secietaiy of State could say 
to the Viceroy My Loid, this means wai The Congiess was not afraid to 
enter upon hostilities but there is time and ciicumstance foi everything in 
the world and even for an outbreak of hostilities between Indian Independence 
and Biitish Impeiiahsra To accejit the document of December 6 was to 
give the highest moral victoiy to the League, possibly to encouiage more 
grabbings from Mi Jmnah as was his wont to make them on the top of every 
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stituted, as far as possible, on a linguistic and cultuial basis It .has stood 
for the rights of all those who suffer fiom social tyranny and injustice 
and for the lemoval of them of all bairiers to equality 

“The Congiess has envisaged a fiee democratic state with the funda- 
mental rights and liberties of all its citizens guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion This constitution in its view, should be a federal one with autonomy 
for its constituent units, and its legislative organs elected under universal 
adult fianchise The federation of India must be a willing union of its 
various parts In oidei to give the maximum of freedom to the consti- 
tuent units there may be a minimum list of common and essential federal 
subjects which will apply to all units, and a fuither optional list of com- 
mon subjects which may be accepted by such units as desire to do so 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

“The constitution shall provide foi fundamental lights, among them 
the following 

(1) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of 
opinion, the right of free association and combination, and the right 
to assemble peacefully and without aims, foi a purpose not opposed 
to law or morality 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the light 
freely to profess and practise Ins religion, subject to public order 
and morality 

(3) The cultuie, language and script of the mmoiities and of 
the different linguistic areas shall be protected 

(4) All citizens are equal befoie the law, iirespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex 

I (5) No disability attaches to any citizen by icason of his or her 

religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employment, ofRce of 
power or honour, and m the exercise of any trade or calling 

(6) All citizens have equal rights in regaid to wells, tanks, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of state or local 
funds, 01 dedicated by private peisons for the use of the general public 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, in accord- 
ance with regulations and reservations made in that behalf 

(8) No peisons shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his 

dwelling or property be entered, sequestered, or confiscated, save in 
accordance with law ^ 

(9) The state shall observe neutrality in legard to all religions 

(10) The fianchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage 

(11) The state shall provide for free and compulsory basic 
education 

(12) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay 
and settle in any part thereof, to follow any trade or calling, and to 
be treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in 
all parts of India 

“The State shall further provide all necessary safeguards for the pro- 
tection and the development of the backward or suppressed elements in 
the population, so that they might make rapid progress and take a full 
and equal part in national life In particular, the state will help in the 
development of the people of the tubal areas in a manner most suited to 
their genius, and m the education and social and economic progress of 
the scheduled classes 

NUMEROUS PROBLEMS 

^‘A hundred and fifty years and moie of foreign rule have arrested the 
growth of the country and produced numerous vital problems that demand 
immediate solution Intensive exploitation of the country and the people 
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It was pointed out that this could nevei be the intention of the Cabinet 
Mission as it would be repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the 
scheme they had propounded 

“The Congress approach to the pioblem of constitution making has all 
along been that coercion should not be exercised against any piovince oi 
part of the count! y and that the constitution of fiee India should be drawn 
up b}’^ the co-operation and goodwill of all parties and piovmces concerned 
“In a letter dated the 15th June, 1946, from Loid Wavell to Maulana 
Azadjthe Piesident of the Congiess,it was stated that ‘the Delegation and I 
are awaie of youi objections to the piinciple of Grouping I would, how- 
evei, point out that the statement of May 16 does not make Gioupmg com- 
pulsory It leaves the decision to the elected lepresentatives of the provin- 
ces conceined, sitting togethei in Sections The only provision which is 
made is that the repiesentative of ceitain provinces should meet in Sections 
so that they can decide whethei oi not they wish to form Groups ’ 

“Thus, the principle which was emphasized again was that Grouping was 
not compulsory and m regard to Sections a certain piocedme was indicated 
This pioccduie rvas not clear and could be interpreted in moie than one w'ay 
and m any event a point of procedure could not override a basic principle 
IVe pointed out that the right inter pi eta tioii should be one which did no 
violence to that principle 

‘‘Further, 111 order to smooth the way to the co-operation of all conceined 
in the woikmg of the proposed scheme, rve not only made it clear that we 
were prepared to go into the Sections, but also we suggested that if our inter- 
pretation was not accepted w^e would be agieeable to a reference on this 
point to the Federal Couit 

“It IS well known that the juoposal in legaid to Giouping affected 
mjuiiously two piovmces especially, namely, Assam and the North-west 
Frontier Piovince, as well as the Sikhs m the Punjab Then representatives 
expressed then strong disapproval of this proposal In a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State dated May 25, 1946, Master Tara Singh gave expiession to the 
anxiety and apprehensions of the Sikhs and asked for clarification in regard 
to certain matters The Secretary of State sent an answer to this letter on 
June 1, 1946, in the course of which he said T have considered carefully 
the detailed points you raise at the end of your letter I fear the Mission 
cannot issue any additions to, or interpretation of the statement’ 

“In spite of this explicit statement the British Government have on De- 
cembei 6, issued a statement which is both an addition to, and an interpreta- 
tion of, the Statement of May 16, 1946 They have done so after more than 
SIX and a half months, during which peiiod many developments have taken 
place as a consequence of the original statement 

Throughout this period the position of the Congress was made repeatedly 
clear to the British Government or then representatives, and it was with full 
knowledge of this position that the British Government took subsequent 
steps in furtheiance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals That position was 
in conformity rvitli the basic principles laid down m the Statement of May 16, 
1946, which statement the Congress had accepted in its entirety 

“Further, the Congress had expressed its willingness to refer, if necessity 
arose, the point of interpretation to the Federal Court, whose decision should 
be accepted by the parties concerned In the course of his letter dated June 
28, 1946, addressed to Mr Jinnah, the Viceroy stated that the Congress had 
accepted the Statement of May 16 In the course of a broadcast on August 
34, 1946, the Viceroy, m appealing to the Muslim League to co-operate, 
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creation of new social values and incentives lequiie some system of co- 
operauve farmmg suited to Indian conditions Any such change can, 
however, be made only with the goodwill and agreement of the peasantry 
concerned It is desirable, therefoie, that expeiimental co-operative faims 
should be organised with State help in various parts of India There 
ohould also be large State farms for demonstrative and experimental 
purposes 

DEVELOPMENT OF LAND 

“In tne development of land and industiy theie has to be a pioper- 
integration and balance "between rural and urban economy In the pas't, 
rural economy has suffered, and the town and citv have prospered at the 
cost of village This has to be righted and an attempt made to equalise, 
so far as possible, the standaids of life of town dwellers and villagers 
Industry should not be concentrated in particular provmces, so as to give 
a balanced economy to each province, and it should be decentralized, ^ 
far as this is possible without sacrifice of efficiency - " 

“Both the development of land and of industiy, as well as the health 
and well-being of the people, require the harnessing and proper utilization 
of the vast energy that is represented by the great rivers of India, v/hich 
IS not only largely running to waste but is often the cause of great injury 
bo the land and the people who live on it River commissions should be 
constituted to undertake this task m order to piomote iiiigation and 
ensure an even and continuous supply of water, to prevent disastious floods 
and soil eiosion, to eradicate malaria, to develop hydio-electiic power, and 
in other ways to help in raising the general standards of life, especially in 
the rural areas The powei resources of the countiy have to be developed 
lapidly in this and other ways in order to provide the necessary foundation 
for the growth of industry and agriculture 

EDUCATION OF MASSES 

“Adequate arrangements should be made foi the education of the masses 
with a view to raising them intellectually, economically, culturally and 
morally, and to fit them for the new forms of work and services which will 
open out before them Public health services which are es’sential foi the 
growth of the nation should be provided for on the widest scale, and ih~ 
this, as in other matters, the needs of the rural areas should receive- special 
attention These should include special provisions for maternity and child 
welfare 

“Conditions should thus be created in which eveiy individuS has an 
•equal opportunity for advance in every field of national activity and there 
is social security for all 

“Science, in its innumerable fields of activity, has played an evei -increas- 
ing part m mfluencing and moulding human life and will do so in even 
greater measure in the future Industrial, agricultural and cultural 
advance, as well as national defence, depend upon it Scientific search is 
therefore a basic and essential activity of the State and should be organized 
and encouraged lon the widest scale 

S^EGUARD FOR LABOUR 

“In regard to labour, the state shall safeguard the interests of industrial 
workers and shall secure for them a minimum wage and a decent standard 
of living, proper housmg, hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as fai as economic conditions in the country permit, with inter- 
national standards, suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes bet- 
ween employees and workmen, and protection against the economic conse- 
quences of old age, sickness and unemployment Workers shall have the 
right to form unions to protect their mterests 

“Rural indebtedness has in the past crushed the agiicultuial population, 
and though owing to various causes in receht years this has grown less, the 
burden still contmues and must be removed, cheap credit must be made 
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and a demand foi paitition of India, which is a negation of the Cabinet 
Mission’s scheme continues to be put foiwaid 

While the Congiess has always been willing to agiee to a lefeience to the 
Fedeial Court, any lefeience now when none of the othei paities aie pre- 
pared to ]oin in it oi to accept it and one of them does not even accept the 
basis of the scheme, becomes totally uncalled for and unbecoming, and un- 
suited to the dignity of either the Congiess oi the Federal Court By then 
repeated statements British statesmen have ruled this out 

The Woiking Committee aie still of opinion that the interpretation put 
by the British Government m regard to the method of voting in the Sections 
is not in conformity with provincial autonomy, which is one of the fundamen- 
tal bases of the scheme proposed m the statement of IMay 16 The Committee 
are anxious to avoid anything that may come in the way of the successful 
working of the Constituent Assembly and are prepared to do everj^thing in 
their power to seek and obtain the largest measure of co-opeiation, provided 
that no fundamental principle is violated 

In view of the importance and urgency of the issues facing the country 
and the far-reaching consequences winch must follow any decisions, the Work- 
ing Committee are convening an emergent meeting of the A I C C in Bellri 
early in January to consider the latest developments and to give such direc- 
tions as it may deem fit ” 

We may profitably summarize the situation as it presented itself on the 
eve of the All-India Congiess Committee meeting on 5-1-1947 Mi Jmnah’s, 
or the League’s, or the Muslims’ triumphs were fast mounting up not as the 
result of any active movement they had ever initiated in life, but of the 
attitude of negation, and at the outside, of passive lesistanee on all occasions 
It was thus that the following achievements lay or threaten to be to the credit 
side of the League against the debit side of the Congiess 

Dehit Cl edit 


1905— 

Partition of Bengal 16-10-1905 The 
new spirit of Swadeshi, Swaiaj 
Boycott and National Education 
Profound Congress suffering 

1916 

War Home Rule movement Mrs 
Besant’s leadership Intense Con- 
gress suffering 

1931 _ 

Salt Satyagraha 60,000 prisoners 
(civil disobedience) Resignations 
of thousands Lathi charges and 
shooting 

1945 

The great movement of ‘Quit India’ 
(1942 to 1945) Impiisonments 
and shooting from land and air 

1946 

Contmued negotiations. Cabinet 
Mission 6th December State- 
ment of the British Cabinet. 


1906 

H H The Aga Khan’s deputation 
to Lord Minto and separate Elec- 
toiates for Muslims 

1916 

Weightage in minority Muslim Pro- 
vinces 

1931 

Residual powers to Provinces (Se- 
cond Round Table Conference). 


1945 

Hindu-Mushm Parity rn Interim 
Government at First Simla Con- 
ference 

1946 

May 2nd Simla Conference De- 
cember Grouping 
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LEGAL CASES. ( 1942-1945 ) 

Ordinances are inevitable during a period of war emergency They 
are required sometimes to enhance penalties and are, needed perhaps, at 
other times for the simplification of procedure Appeals are sometimes 
ruled out Capital punishment is more often permitted than in the usual 
course Indemnification of officials against claims of damages on account 
of acts done in the discharge of their duties is often provided for although 
no Martial Law may have been proclaimed There is one difference, how- 
ever, between Sovereign States like Britain and suboidinate States like 
India In the former, it is the Legislature that enacts the Ordinances, 
but here it is the Executive Government This fact was clearly brought 
out m a statement published sometime in 1942 under the signatures of 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and Rt Hon Jayakar when they said — “In the 
provmces, the Governors stand to this day stripped of all non-oSicial 
advice in the discharge of their duties, grown more onerous since the war 
began, and at the Centre, there is practically no touch with non-official 
Indian public opinion Even the Indian legislature has not been taken into 
confidence to the extent necessaiy under the present circumstances ” In 
India, Ordinances weie carried beyond the statutory period, contrary to 
tne assurances given by the Secretary of State Ordinances were promul- 
gated by the Governor-General providing foi death penalty against enemy 
agents and persons who committed certam offences with intent to aid 
the enemy, and contained an extraordmary clause in that the right of 
the accused to be defended by a Counsel was curtailed, so much so, that 
it was demanded that such a Counsel should be a person whose name is 
entered on a list prepared in this behalf by the Central Government or 
who is otherwise approved of by it The position created by Ordinances 
and the DIR was severely commented upon by Mr Justice Bose of the 
Nagpur High Court while allowing a number of Habeas petitions from 
detenus “It seems anomalous”, said Mr Justice Bose, “that while spies 
and traitors can be allowed, and are allowed, all reasonable facilities for 
placing their case fully before the Courts, particularly in the shape of 
interviews with -Counsel, those against whom no charge is preferred are 
told on the one hand, as, in my opinion, the law tells them, that their 
light to apply in ‘habeas corpus’ has not been taken away and still subsists, 
and on the other hand that they will, nevertheless, be refused every faci- 
lity which tends to make the right a living reality, if they try -to exercise it 

Noiman Benthwick in “My wanderings between the Two Worlds” says 

“I was soon to learn that in drawing up ordmaiices and laws one 
must aim not only at that degree of precision that a person readmg 
in good faith may understand but also at that degree of precision 
that a person readmg in bad faith may not misunderstand ” 

It IS in the tradition of European civilisation to press on and popu- 
larize repression by getting the dirty work done by special courts under an 
ordmance, at first, and then getting it accomplished by the common courts 
and the ordmary law That was how the inquisition gave place to the Star 
Chamber and later to the ordmary courts in England In Russia the 
OGPU (Gay Pay Go) which began as Tcheka has later settled down as the 
ordinary Police Force * This happens when the heretics or rebels are 
either liquidated or paralysed or in some cases appeased In olden* days 
the Inquisition judged the heretics by the standard of their ffaith in the 
Divinity 'of Christ, in the Doctrine of Transubstantiation, the authority of 
the Church, in the Trinity of the godhead and m the 39 articles ** Now 
the ordinances have judged men by the standard which asked whether they 
helped in the war effort, believed in the Empire, accepted the promise of 
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the position as it appealed on the 5th and 6th Januaiy 1947 If the state- 
ment was lejeeted then it would mean that the Congress put itself out of the 
pale of the statement of i\Iay 16th as interpreted by the statement of Decem- 
ber 6th and theiefoie, could not afford a chance for the Muslim League to 
30 in the Consarably The Muslim League having in consequence formulated 
the Constitutions of 4, 5 oi 6 Provinces in Groups ‘B’ and ‘C’ would, naturally, 
be hard to put to it to formulate a centre for them and would therefore ask 
for a new writ fiom Britain which must necessarily be issued by the British 
Government m view of the fact that both of them are fellow labourers in the 
vine-yard of this tabulation The old wilt m favour of a common centre 
could not lun, the excuse being because the Congress has not accepted 
the statement of December 6 therefore the data and the premises on which 
the ear her statement had been built fell to the ground Accordmgly the 
new writ is necessary to meet the situation created by the new attitude of the 
Congress The British would thus have a good opportunity of wiigglmg 
themselves out of the commitment to which they stood pledged with their 
own words and by the Statement of May 16th where they said that Pakistan 
was not a practicable solution and a common centre was inevitable and now 
they would plump for two centres which means Pakistan and Hindustan, 
thus endorsing the two nation theory and all the evils that were sought to be 
avoided when one common centre was contemplated So the best way of 
ensuring Pakistan to League would have been to re]ect the Statement of 
December 6th 

If, howevei,the Statement was to be accepted these weie equally great 
dangers which had already been described. The prestige of Mr Jmnah would 
use to the highest height from the bottommost depth and he would dictate 
more terms as already referred to, namely, group armies in India so that the 
army of the Centre would easily be crushed between an invading army from 
outside and the group army inside They would ask too for 50 pei cent in 
service in the army and in the legislature These are not fantastic insinua- 
tions One does not know whether India might not be falling mto the hands 
of Russia or an Aiab Federation and no one can pi edict what wdl happen 
Having regard to all these conditions the A I C C. by an overwhelming 
majority accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and for the 
time being the matter ended 

Attention must be drawn to one ciicumstance under whch in paragraph 
4 of the resolution of the A I C C which is quoted below it is clearly stated 
that “in the event of any attempt at such compulsion a province or a part of a 
province has the right to take such action as may be deemed necessary in 
order to give effect to the wishes of the people concerned ” This sentence 
was meant to covei any development in between the time of the sitting of 
the A I C C and the time when Mi. Jmnah might, if at all, join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly If he came in straightway as a friend accepting the hand 
of co-operation that was stretched by this lesolution, there was no necessity 
for Assam to feai nor any reason to suspect But in the meantime if he 
started to bargain and ask for elucidation, elaboration and clarification which 
always mean fresh complications, then Assam would be on the alert and 
decide whether she should at all join or not Thus there was ample time for 
Assam carefully to consider its position and it was only with a view to cover- 
ing all the eventualities and developments of an immediate timing that this 
sentence was inserted and it was not as if Assam was going to be sacrificed 
by being forced into a group which it was unwilling to join There was 
ample time for Assam to decide for itself what it should do. In this view 
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A veiitable mess was created between the Executive and the Judiciaiy, 
between the various High Courts, and between the Federal Court and High 
Courts and the Privy Council Unlike m the Dominions, the Privy Council 
was not yet eliminated That was an achievement of the Westminster 
Act m the former India not having attained the status of even a Domi- 
nion, appeals to the Pi ivy Council were regarded as a matter of course, 
despite the establishment of the Federal Court under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 If the Government had been sincere, they might have 
put into force Wedgwood Ben’s statement in the House of Commons as 
Secretary of State in 1931 that India was having Dominion Status in action 
But the Brilish'are a strange people, not having full regard for the naked 
truth Commander Wedgewood Ben’s statement served a purpose then and 
in 1943, 12 years latei, the Government' of India and the Bengal Govern- 
ment wanted to appeal to the Privy Council' In Pintain theie arose feuds 
between the King and the Barons, at one time, between Royalty and Par- 
liament at anolhei, between the Church and the State, at still another 
time But this conflict between the Judiciary and the Executive is peculiar 
to India for British Judges no less than Indian, have on innumerable occa- 
sions, judged facts and proceedings by stiict lav/ irrespective of the vagaries 
and wishes of the Executive , Such a conflict has aiisen in the struggle 
that ensued in the couise of the Indian deadlock and the measuies taken 
to overcome it by foiced maiches, physical oi legal 

On the same day (4th May, 1943) on which the Federal Court upheld 
by a majority of two against one the Calcutta High Court’s judgment de- 
claring ceitain provisions of the special courts’ ordinance ‘ultra tires’, the 
Calcutta High Court by a like majority of two to one held that the Ordi- 
nance amending Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires’ and the detention of the appli- 
cants was impiopei and directed their release On the top of these comes 
the Act of the Goveinoi -General lepehling the Special Courts Ordinances 
but validating the sentences passed by them and affording to the convict- 
ed certain opportunities for appeal to the Regulai High Court One is 
surprised to note hov a responsible administiatoi can accept the High 
Courts veidict that a ceitain Ordinance is ‘ultra viies’, consequently re- 
peal it and at the same time, validate the sentences passed by the special 
couits under the repealed ordinances A state of anarchy resulted from 
the growing conflict between the Executive and the Judiciary Apparently, 
the repeal of the Special Courts Ordinance, though it may be attributed to 
the improvement of the general situation, was meant piimarily to lestore 
the status and privileges of the High Couits which the Federal Chief Judge 
characterized as outcasts under the Ordinance While theieaftei the 
High Courts were no longer excommunicated, yet they had to face the 
very awkward situation of hearing appeals against sentences which are 
now validated but which it is open to the High Couits to pronounce to hav^' 
been illegal as they were awarded under an oidinance which- was ‘ultra 
vires ab initio’ That would create a new situation once ago in 

Apart from this new possibility, the whole series of acts on the part of 
Authority indicates how durmg a crisis the bureaucracy is unable to take 
correct decisions whether rt be with legaid to food organization or ad- 
ministration of Justice 

While the position of Law and Fact lemains thus — a position by no 
means complimentary to the Paihamentary draftsmanship ybf the Central 
Government or the administiative genius of Provincial Governments, the 
later procedure adopted by the Bengal Government in arresting the re- 
leased prisoners under an old and rusty Regulation (III of 1818) impaired 
the reputation of the Provincial Government for failure to observe com- 
mon decencies of life, let alone the common amenities of citizenship 

The Calcutta High Court’s judgment holding the Special Courts Ordi- 
nance illegal had two interesting sequels, one of which the leanest of the 
accused under Regulation III of 1818 has been referred to The other re- 
lated to the promulgation of an amended ordmance The Ordinance estab- 
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111 foiecasting the future But “wisdom,’ they say, “stands justified of 
its ehildren” and the old adage has pioved tiue -The League met on the 
29th of Januaiy and lesolved not to paiticipaie in the dehbeiations of the 
Constituent Assembly 

The League Committee chaiaeteiised the All-India Congiess Committee’s 
lesolution of Januaiy 6th as no moie than a dishonest trick, a piece of verbal 
juggleiy intended to deceive the British Government, the Muslim League 
and public opinion The charge was that the decisions on principles and 
pioceduie went beyond the scope permitted by the Statement of May 16, 
1946 and that accoidmgly the Congiess had already converted the “truncate 
Assembly into a rump and something totally differ ent fiom what the Cabinet 
IMission had jiiovided for ” The Committee called upon H M G to declare 
“that the Constitutional plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission had failed ” 
It was suddenly discovered rather late in the day that “the elections to 
and the summoning of the Assembly arc ah imtio invalid, void and illegal 
and its continuation and its proceedings and decisions are ultia viies, invalid 
and illegal, and it should forthwith be dissolved ” 

The London Times felt it necessary to chaiacteiise the decision leached 
by the Working Committee of the Muslim League at Karachi as “preposterous” 
and observed that the League Woilang Committee had “lamentably failed 
to grasp this opportunity ” It asseited that the Plan has not failed and 
commented on the “tactics” of the League as ‘dilatory’ and added that 
“the Constituent Assembly was neither a party caucus nor exclusively Hindu, 
as non-!Muslim minorities were well-icpiesented ’ 

The tactics adopted by the League were tiling to be sme and could 
not be brooked long No time was apparently lost in challenging the 
position of the League’s lepiesentatives in the Interim Government at the 
centre and the nature of correspondence that must have passed between 
each of the two political parties with the Viceroy, and between the Viceroy 
and the British Cabinet leiirained a close secret But its nature may well 
be inferred In less than three weeks after the Karachi resolution, there 
Avere reports in the press that Lord Wavell rvould be recalled and a report 
to this effect dated ISthFebiuaiy, 1947 was closely followed by the pubhcation 
of the dramatic announcement try the British Piemiei, that the British were 
leaving India next year (June 1948) 

Here is the full text of the Piennei’s announcement dated 20th 
Februai’y, 1947 

It has long been the policy of successive British Goveinments to work 
towards the realisation of self-government in India In pursuance of this 
policy, an increasing measure ot responsibihty has been devolved on Indians, 
and today the civil administiation and the Indian armed forces lely to a 
very large extent on Indian civilians and officers In the constitutional 
field, the Acts of 1919 and 1935 passed by the British Parliament each 
lepicsented a substantial transfer of political power In 1940, the Coalition 
Government recognised the principle that Indians should themselves frame 
a new constitution for a fully autonomous India, and in the offer of 1942 
they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly for this purpose as soon 
as the w ai was over 

The British Government believe this policy to have been right and 
the Cabinet Mission sent to India last year spent over tlriee months m 
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The question has been debated at length whether the pov;crs of the 
Goveinoi-General-in-Council have been delegated to the Goveinors Even 
if they were undei the Act of 1858, they could not have been delegated to 
the Governor of Bengal, as the piovlncc'’ of Madras and Bombay were the 
only Governors’ provinces then In 1912, under the Government of India 
Act, it IS tiue, when the metropolis of India was shifted from Calcutta 
to Delhi, Bengal ceased to be the mlnoi charge of the Governor-General 
as it used to be and was raised to the status of Bombay and Madras, but 
the point remains whether a Province could intervene in a matter relating 
to Defence to which Regulation III of 1818 primarily related 

Close on the heels of the perturbing judgments of the Federal Court, 
the Calcutta High Court, and last the Punjab High Court f ordering pro- 
duction before the judges of the peison of Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveshir.) 
comes the challenge in Calcutta by a victim of the legality of the new ordi- 
nance 19 of 1943 replacing the Special Courts Ordinance (deceased) and 
the desperate manner in which Authoiity has thought it fit to perpetrate 
the wrong which was gracefully pointed out by its own judiciary — ^judges 
appointed under its seal, demonstrates to a purzlcd world the correctness 
of the indictment by India that the India Government is arbitrary and 
despotic 

Another interesting if irritating feature about these Ordinances is 
that all the while in six provinces, there were ministers functioning, though 
they might not be regarded as popular ministers in all the provinces 
Obviously, they could have no hand in the framing of Central Ordinance-, 
and apparently they had no part or lot in their administration It lookca 
as though the ordinances weie transmitted by the Goveinor-Gencral to 
the Governois and administered by the Goveinors through the Secretaries 
and without the intervention of the Ministers who had tamely to submit 
to then own oupeicession oi vainly piotcst against it The processes of 
devolution did not stop there Authority gradually descended to the col- 
lectors of Districts and to their Executive, Army and the Police who at 
any rate, under the ordinances could decide which case could be tried by 
which court In the course of the trial of one of these eases, the question 
was raised by actmg Chief Justice as to exactly at what point weie the 
ordinary law and ordinary courts superseded The counsel for Govern- 
ment somewhat petulantly answered saying “so soon as Special Courts 
are set up with furniture and Lawr Library’’ The Chief Justice could ap- 
preciate the equipment of the Courts wuth furniture but did not see where 
the Law Library came in because obviously he felt the Courts had precious 
little regard foi Law or Law Books In that one w'oid did the Chief Justice 
bring into well merited contempt Ordinance 2 of 1942, which soon found 
its way to its grave But the grave v/as not seven feet deep It was shallow 
and the caicass was soon lesuirected from the dead and reappeared as 
Ordinance 19 of 1943 — though shorn and denuded of some of its flesh and 
blood, yet with the skeleton intact in all its ghastliness 

This conflict between Executive and Judiciary is to bo met with e\cn 
in England A reference has been made in the section on administra- 
tion to the apology tendered by Sii John Anderson, then Lord President 
of Council, to the King’s Bench in England under conditions which may 
be given in detail here— (taken from ‘Time’ February 1st) “Sir John 
Anderson, Lord President of the Council since 1940 and No 2 man in 
Winston Churchill’s War Cabinet W'as indirectly thieatened last week with 
imprisonment unless he watched his step A Civil Servant since 1905, Sir 
John became knowm as “Tlie man without Mercy’’ for his administration 
(as Joint Undei -Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) of Britain’s 
Black and Tan’ Police during the Irish Rebellion of 1919-21 and for his 
stern Rule as Bengal’s Governor from 1932 to 1937 

“As Lord Privy Seal in Neville Chambeilain’s Cabinet, Sii John ew'ertly 
worked out plans for the evacuation of 3,000,000 Londoners, then became 
Home affairs and Home security before the -invasion scare of 
1940 It was in this post that he fathered the Home Emergency Powers 
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But if it should appear that such a constitution will not have been w'oiked 
out by a fully repiesentative Assembly before the time mentioned in paragiaph 
seven, His Majestj’^’s Government will have to eonsider to whom the powers 
of the Central Government in Biitish India should be handed ovei, on the 
due date, whether as a Avhole to some form of Central Government foi Biitish 
India, 01 in some areas to the existing Provincial Governments, oi in such 
othei way as may seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people 

Although the final transfei of authority may not take place until June, 
1948, prepaiatory measures must be put in hand in advance It is impoitant 
that the efficiency of the civil administration should be maintained and 
that the defence of India should be fully provided for But inevitably, as 
the process of tiansfei proceeds, it will become progressively more difficult 
to cany out to the letter all the provisions of the Government of India Act, 
1935 Legislation -will be introduced in due course to give effect to the 
final tiansfer of power 

In regal d to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by the Cabinet 
Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand over their powers 
and obligations undei Paiamountcy to any Government of British India 
It IS not intended to bung Paramountcy, as a system, to a conclusion earlier 
than the date of the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for 
the intervening peiiod the lelations of the Crown with individual States may 
be adjusted by agreement * 

The Biitish Government will negotiate agreements in regard to matteis 
arising out of the transfei of power with representatives of those to whom 
they propose to transfer power 

The British Government believe that British commeicial and industiial 
interests in India can look foiwaid to a fair field for their enterprise under 
the new conditions The commercial connection between India and the 
United Kingdom has been long and friendly and will continue to be to their 
mutual advantage 

The Biitish Government cannot conclude this statement without 
expressing on behalf of the people of tins country their goodwill and good 
wishes towaids the'people of India as they go forward to this final stage m 
then achievement of self-government It will be the wish of everyone in 
these islands that, notwithstanding constitutional changes, the association 
of- the British and Indian peoples should not be brought to an end , and they 
will wish to continue to do all that is in their power to furthei the well-being 
of India 

The House will wish to know of an announcement which is being made 
public today Field Marshal the Bt Hon. Viscount Wavell was appointed 
Viceioy m 1943 , after having held high mihtaiy command in the Middle 
East, South-East Asia and India with notable distinction since the beginning 
of the war It was agreed that this should be a war-time appointment. 
Lord Wavell has discharged this high office during this very difficult period 
with devotion and a high sense of duty It has, however, seemed that the 
opening of a new and final phase in India is an appropriate time to terminate 
this war appointment 
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or to impede the naval, military or air operations of His Majesty’s forces 
or to endanger life 

Any offence under the provisions of tne Ordinance committed at anv 
time after September 2, 1939 whethei committed before or after the com- 
mencement of the Ordinance is triable by a Special Judge who may pass 
any sentence authorised by law If a person sentenced to death or trans- 
portation foi life or if the Special Judge certifies that the case involved 
questions of special difficulty whether of law or fact or was one which for 
any other reason ought to be reviewed, the' proceedings before the Special 
Judges shall be submitted for review by a person appointed in this behalf 
by the Central Government, chosen from among High Court Judges in 
British India His decision shall be final If the Special Judge or the 
reviewing judge giants permission the accused may be defended by a 
pleader but such pleader shall be a person whose name is entered in a list 
prepared in this behalf by the Central Government oi wno is otherwise 
approved by the Central Government 

The “Amrit Bazaar Patrika” writes 

A DRASTIC INNOVATION 

Provisions have been made by an Ordinance just promulgated by the 
Governor-General for the tiial and punishment of enemy agents and 
persons committing certain offences with intent to aid the enemy Death 
penalty is provided for anyone who is an enemy agent or who With intent 
to aid the enemy does or attempts or conspires with any other person to 
ao any act which is designed or likely to give assistance to the enemy’s 
naval, military or air operations or to impede similar operations of His 
Majesty’s forces or to endanger life Any offence in terms of the Ordi- 
nance IS triable by a special judge who may pass any sentence The judg- 
ment or ordei of the special judge is not subject to appeal, revision or re- 
view except w'here the sentence is one of death or transportation for life 
OI where the special judge certifies that the case mvolves questions of 
special difidculty whether of law or of fact or is one which for any other 
reason ought to be review'ed Thus a considerable measure' of discretion 
IS given to the special judge save in i aspect of death penalty or tiansporca- 
tion foi life where revision or review is an automatic process But the 
review oi revision is to be taken up ui appiopriate cases not by a High 
Court administering the ordinary law of the land according to the ordinary 
'■proceaure but by a person appointed in this behalf by the Central Gov- 
' einment from among the High Court judges in British India The deci- 
sion of the reviewing judge shall be final so that appeal to a High Couit, 
the Fedeial Court even where the interpretation of the Constitution is in- 
volved or the Judicial Committee of the Pi ivy Council is barred The 
ordinary procedure of trial in criminal cases is not to be followed and if 
the special judge or the reviewmg judge giants peimission the accused 
may be defended by a pleader Here also theie is restriction, for presum- 
ably no pleader, advocate or counsel can appeal for the accused unless 
hi'; name is entered m a list prepaied in this behalf by the Central Gov- 
ernment or IS otherwise approved by that Government Without the pre- 
vious authorisation of the Central Government again, no information with 
lespect to any pioceedmgs or any person proceeded agamst under the 
Oidiance, shall be disclosed or published The Ordinance shall take effect 
retrospectively, that is, on and from the 3rd September, 1939 

COTJ.ECTIVE FINES ORDINANCE— NEW AMENDMENT 

NEW DELHI, January 20 — ^An ordmance further to amend the Collec- 
tive Fines Ordinance, published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
today, provides that “no suit, prosecution or other legal proceedings what- 
soever shall he agamst any person for, or in respect of, anythmg, which is 
in good faith done or intended to be done under this ordmance ” — ^A P 

Sir Maurice Gwyer’s judginent on the day of his retirement April 22, 
convulsed the whole of India and tbe arbitrariness reached its' acme in 
'the Ordinance passed by the Governor General which reads as follows 
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by hope a futui e that will doubtless be hoary with Age and sanctified by Time 
Thus was it again that her lamp of Tiuth and Ahimsa has penetrated the 
remotest coineis of the World and proved from age to age ih&t^Spint is 
higher than Mattel, that Seivice is nobler than Powei, that Love is mightier 
than Hate Thus was it anon that India, conquered, enslaved and depressed, 
has once again raised her head before the comity of nations as a Sovereign 
Independent Republic, holding aloft the torch of freedom to the gaze of the 
two hemispheres, focussing its rays once again on that not far off, Divine 
Event, “The Parliament of man and the Federation of the World” under 
the inspiration and guidance of the greatest man of the World, Saint, 
Philosopher and Statesman all m one, who has established the unity of the 
World by a new synthesis and worked out the unity of man through the 
Beatitudes of Life 


Tun END 
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NEW SPECIAL POLICE FORCE — ORDINANCE ISSUED 
NEW DELHI, July 12— An Oidmance issued today piovides foi the con- 
stitution of a sperial police force to investigate certain oflences committed 
in connection with departments of the Central Government, with power 
to mvestigate such offences wherever committed in British India 
' The Ordinance lays down “The Central Goveinment may constitute 
a police force to be called the Special Police Establishment (War Depart- 
ment) to exercise throughout British India the powers and luiisdiction ex- 
ercisable in a province by members of the police force of the province ’’ 
The Central Government are empowered to specify the offences or 
classes of oflences committed in connection with the Central Government’s 
departments which are to be investigated by the Special Police Establish- 
ment iWar Department) or may direct any particular offence committed 
in connection with the Cential Government’s departments to be so in- 
vestigated — A P 

SECTIONS 5, 10, 14 AND 16 OF ORDINANCE II OF 1942 DECLARED 
‘ULTRA VIRES’ — CALCUTTA HIGH COURT SPECIAL BENCH DECISION 
— “RIGHTS OF SUBJECT HEAVILY CUT DOWN IN INTEREST OF 

SECURITY OF STATE” 

“In the Special Courts (set up under Ordinance II of 1942' which arc 
temporary and established to meet the grave emergency, the rights of the 
subject are heavily cut down in the interests of the security of the State 
The present position may result in an indefinite ouster of juris- 
diction of the High Court and an indefinite ouster of the subject’s rights 
without either the Governor General or the Court or the public being 
aware of the extent of it The effect upon the administration of justice 
may be grave It has already given the Court a great deal of anxiety and 
has given rise to serious complaints being made in the Bengal Assembly 
as to the use > of this Ordinance 

These observations were made by the Chief Justice while presiding 
ovei the Special Bench which had decided that the Ordinance in sections 
5, 10, 14 and 16 was ‘ultra viies’ 

POWERS, OF SPECIAL COURTS — FEDERAL COURT’S JUDGIVIENT 
NEW DELHI, June 4 — The Federal Court, by a majority of two judges, 
namely, Sir Srinivasa Varadachari, Acting Chief Justice, and Sir Muham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan today dismissed the Bengal Government’s appeal 
against the Calcutta High Court’s judgment declaring certain provisions of 
the Special Courts Ordinance ‘ultra vires’ 'The third Judge, Mr Justice 
Rowland, dissented 

After t^e judgment had been given the Court granted an application 
on behalf of the Bengal Government foi leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council Grantmg the application, the Court obseived “The questions 
raised in the case are of great importance both to the State and to the 
subject The differences of opinion in this Court and in the High Court 
are evidence of the difficulties attending an answer to some of them, 
particulaily the question relating to the power of the couits to enter mto 
consideration of some of the points discussed in the judgment of the ma- 
jority here TThere is also the fact that numerous cases pending in special 
courts in several provmces will be affected by this decision ” 

Affirming the Calcutta High Court’s judgment. Sir Srinivasa Varada- 
chan and Sir Muhainmad Zalrulla, in a 59-page judgment, observed, “We 
are of the opmion that the Oidmance has not by itself replaced Sections 
28 and 29 of the Criminal Procedure Code (if such repeal were necessary 
— as we thmk it was), that notwithstanding drafting devices, it is onlv the 
order of the executive authority passed under Section 5, 10 or 16 of the 
Oidmance, in respect of each case or group or class of cases that, in fact, 
operates to lepeal those provisions of the Code, to divest the regular Courts 
of their jurisdiction and to invest the Special Courts with jurisdiction to 
try any particular case or group or class of cases 
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The Congress Working Committee had published a manifesto for the 
Central Elections and soon after (that is, on 11-12-45) followed it up by 
a composite manifesto covering the Central and the Provincial Elections 
- The latter is published below — 

“The All India Congress Committee at its meetmg held in Bombay in 
September last lesolved that a manifesto containing the policy and pio- 
gramme of the Congress for the information of the public and the guidance 
of the Congress candidates m the forthcoming general elections be prepar- 
ed by the Workmg Committee and placed before the A I C C for considera- 
tion and adoption Further it authorised the Working Committee to issue 
an earlier manifesto for the Central Assembly elections Accordingly this 
later election manifesto has already been issued to the public The Work- 
ing Committee regret that owing to the nearness of^the general elections 
in the provinces it is not feasible now to hold a meeting of the A I C C in 
the neai futuie to considei the fuller manifesto, as contemplated by the 
AI C C They have, therefore, themselves prepared this manifesto and issue 
it for the information of the public and guidance of Congress candidates ’ 

The following is the full text of the Manifesto 

“For sixty yeais the National Congress has laboured for the fieedoin of 
India During this long span of years its history has been the history of the 
.Indian people, straining at the leash that h^ held them in bondage, ever 
trying to unloose themselves from 'it Prom small beginnings it has pro- 
gressively grown and spread in this vast country, carrying the message of 
freedom to the masses of oui people in the towns as well as the remotest 
villages From these masses it has gained power and strength and develop- 
ed into a mighty organisation, the living and vibrant symbol of Inaia’s 
will to freedom and independence From generation to geneiation it has 
dedicated itself to this sacred cause, and in its name and under its banner 
innumerable countrymen and countrywomen^ of ours have laid down their 
lives and undergone suffering in order to redeem the pledge they had taken 
By service and sacrifice it has enshrined itself in the hearts of our people, 
by its refusal to submit to any dishonour to oui nation it has built up a 
powerful movement of resistance to foreign rule 

.STRONGER THAN EVER 

The career of the Congress has been one of both constructive effort for 
the good of the people and of unceasing struggle to gain freedom In this 
struggle it has faced numerous crises and come repeatedly into direct con- 
flict with the armed might of a great empire Following peaceful methods, 
it has not only survived these conflicts but has gamed new stren^h from 
them After the recent three years of an unpiecedented mass upheaval 
and its cruel and ruthless suppression, the Congress has iisen stronger than 
ever and become more loved by the people by whom it has stood through 
storm and stress 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL 

“The Congress has stood tor equal rights and opportunities for every 
citizen of India, man or woman It has stood for the unity of all commu- 
nities and religious groups and for tolerance and goodwill between them It 
has stood for full opportunities for the people as a whole to grow and 
develop according to their own wishes and genius, it has also stood for the 
freedom of each group and territorial area within the nation to develop 
ite own life and culture within the larger framework, and it has stated 
that for this purpose such territorial areas or provinces should be con- 

H C Vol II— A 
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been taken tne Calcutta High Court both of the powers of the Indian 
Legislatuie and indeed of the nature and principles ofj legislation "All the 
oiders passed have been passed, and all that has been done has been done, 
undei the authority of the Ordinance, and they are to be deemed to have 
been effected by, and in virtue of the Ordinance The only way in which courts 
of justice can piopcrly deteimine such questions is bv looking to the terms 
of the instrument by which affiimatively the legislative powers were 
created and by which negatively they are restricted 

“I find the words in section 95 of the Constitution Act bestow a power 
to make laws, unconditioned except by the words ‘subject to the provisions 
of this Act’ and aftei examining all the restrictive provisions brought to 
oui nonce, I have s6en nothing in any of them that can be read so as to 
deny to the Indian Legislature the power to make such a law as this 
Ordinance ’’ Mi Justice Rowlands, theiefore, held that the contention of 
the appellant ought to succeed and the finding of the Calcutta Hign Court 
ought to be set aside — AP 

CASES TRANSFERRED TO SPECIAL COURTS — NAGPUR DECISION 

WARDHA, June 16 — "I am clearly of the opinion that the Magistrate 
had taken cognizance of the case when he registered it and made in- 
quiiies about the addresses of the accused,” obseived Mr Justice Puranik 
at the Nagpur High Court, allowing the revision petition of Prof J C 
Kumarappa and four others against the orders of the District Magistrate 
transferrmg the case against them from the file of the Magistrate, First- 
Class, to that of a Special Magistrate under Ordinance 2 of 1942 

Prof Kumarappa and the four other accused are being prosecuted 
under the Defence of India Act for an article entitled "Stone For Broad ’ 
published in the December issue of the "Gram Udyog Patrika”, tne official 
organ of the All-India Village IndusUies Association The District Judge, 
before whom an appeal was preferred, lefused to interfere in the matter 
and so a revision appeal was preferred before the High Couit 

The main^point for decision in the case was whether a case which 
was before an ordinary ciiminal court, constituted imder the Criminal 
Procedure Code and exercising jurisdiction under that Code, could be 
transferred after it had been registered m such a couit to the file of a 
Special Magistrate by oidei of the District Magistrate Mi Justice Pinanik 
held that as soon as the Magistrate took cognizance of an offence, there 
vas a criminal case against the accused peisons and' at that point of time 
he acquired such right of appeal or revision as the case might be, as the 
law conferred upon him In this particular case, the First-Class Magi"^- 
trate registered the case, inquired into the addresses and thus took cog- 
nizance of the offence “On his taking cognizance of the case”, the Juage 
observed, “it became tiiable under the Ci PC and not under the Ordi- 
nance ” 

ORDER SET ASIDE 

For the reasons stated above, the Judge set aside , the order of the 
District Magistrate transferring the case from the file of Magistrate Fnst- 
Class to a Special Magistrate 

The accused did not question the validity of Ordinance 2 They onlv 
contended that section 10 of the Ordinance should not be applied to the 
present case 

This judgment was delivered last Monday when the full text of the 
Federal Court judgment, which was deliveied only the day before, w^as 
not available Even referring to this point, the Judge observed "I have 
come to the conclusion that the provisions of Ordinance 2 of 1942 do not 
govern this case and that the District Magistrate acted illegally in trans- 
ferring the case from an ordinary Magistrate to a Special Magistrate 
under the Oidmance My ordei is with referencje to the date on which 
it was in force and is not in any way affected 
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duiing this period has reduced the masses to the depths of miseiy and 
starvation The country has not only been politically kept under subjec- 
tion and humiliated, but has also suffered economic, social, cultural and 
spiritual degradation During the years of war this process of exploitation 
by irresponsible authority in utter disregard of Indian interests and views, 
and 'an incompetence in administration reached a new height leading to 
terrible famine and widespread misery There is no way to solving /any 
of these uigent pioblems except thiough freedom and independence The 
content of political freedom must be both economic and social 

REMOVING VOVEllTV 

“The most vital and uigent of India’s piiblems is how to remove the 
curse of poverty and raise the standard of the masses It is to the well- 
bemg and progress of these masses that the Congress has directed its 
special attention and its constructive activities It is by their well-being 
and advancement that it has judged every proposal and every change, aiid 
it has declared that anything that comes in the way of the good of the 
masses of our countiy must be removed Industry and agriculture, the 
social services and public utilities must be encouraged, modernised and 
rapidly extended in order to add to the wealth of the country and give 
it the capacity for self-growth, without dependence on others But all 
this must be done with the primary object of benefiting the masses of 
our people and raising their economic, cultural and spiritual level, removing 
unemployment, and adding to the dignity of the individual For this pur- 
pose it will be necessary to plan and co-ordinate social advance in all its 
many fields, to prevent the concentration of wealth and power in the hands 
of individuals and groups, to prevent vested interests mimical to society 
from growing, and to have social control of the mineral resources, means 
of transport and the principal methods of production and distribution in 
land, industry and in other departments of national activity, so that free 
India may develop into a co-operative commonwealth The state must 
therefore own or control key and basic industries and services, mmeial 
resources, railways, waterways, shippmg and other means of public trans- 
port Currency and exchange, banking and insurance, must be regulated 
in the national interest 

A RURAL problem' 

“Though poverty is widespread in India, it is essentially a ruial pioblem, 
caused chiefly by overpressure on land and lack of other wealth-producing 
occupations India, under British rule, has been progressively ruralised, 
many of her avenues of work and employment closed, and a vast mass of 
the population thrown on the land, which has undergone contmuous frag- 
mentation, till a very large number of holdings have become uneconomic 
It is essential, therefore, that the problem of the land should be dealt 
with in all its aspects Agnculture has to be improved on scientific Imes 
and industry has to be developed rapidly in its various forms —large-scale, 
medium and small so as, not only to produce wealth but also to absorb 
people from the land In particular, cottage industries have to be en- 
couraged,' both as whole-time and part-time occupations It is essential 
that in plannmg and the development of industry, while maximum wealth 
production for the community should be aimed at, it should be home in 
mind that this is not done at the cost of creating fresh unemployment 
Planning must lead to maximum employment, mdeed to the employment 
of every able bodied person Landless labourers should have opportunities 
of work offered to them and be absorbed in agriculture or industry 

REFORM OF LAND SYSTEM ^ 

“The lefoim-^ofl the land system, which is so urgently needed in India, 
involves the removal of mtermediaries between the peasant and the state 
The rights of such mtermediaries should therefore be acquired on pay- 
ment of equitable compensation While individualist farmmg or peasant 
proprietorship should contmue, progressive agnculture as well as the 
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proceeding It was, also remaiked by the Judge that the mentioning of 
those facts in the pamphlet was not likely to hampei the due course of 
justice 

SPECIAL COURTS ABOLISHED 

NEW DELHI. June 5— The Special Criminal Courts Ordmance, which 
the Federal Court held to be ‘ultra vnes’ on June 4th, is repealed by a 
new Ordinance issued on 5th Jime 

The new Ordinance, which is to come into force at once, provides that 
sentences passed under the old Ordinance shall be deemed to have been 
passed -by regular couits under the Cr 'P C and subject to rights of 
appeal conferred by the Code, and that pending cases under the Old Ordi- 
nance shall be transferred to ordinary courts 

It also gives servants of the Crown immunity in respect of all action 
taken under the old Ordmance 

The follov/mg are the main provisions — 

Any sentence passed by a special judge, a special magistrate or a sum- 
maiy court in exercise of the jurisdiction conferred or purportmg to have 
been conferred by or under the said Ordinance shall have effect and, sub- 
ject to the succeedmg provisions of this section, shall contmue to have 
effect, as if the trial at which it was passed had been held m accordance 
with the Cr P C 1898 by a sessions judge, an assistant sessions judge or 
a magistrate of the first class respectively, exercismg competent jurisdic- 
tmn under the said Code 

Notwithstanding anything contamed in any other law, any such sen- 
tence as IS referred to above shall, whether oi not the proceedings in which 
the sentence was passed were the subject of an appeal under Section 13 
or Section 19 of the said Ordinance, be subject to such rights of appeal as 
would have accrued, and to such powers of revision as would have been 
exeicisable under the said Code if the sentence had at a trial so held been 
passed on the date of the commencement of this Ordinance 

Where any such sentence, as aforesaid, has been altered in the course 
of review or on appeal under the said Ordinance, the sentence so altered 
shall for the purpose of this section, be deemed to have been passed by 
the court which passed the original sentence 

Where the trial of any case pending befoie a court constituted under 
the said Ordmance has not concluded befoie the date of the commence- 
ment of this Ordinance, the proceedings of such court in the case shall be 
void, and the case shall be deemed to be transferred, in a presidency town, 
to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, or elsewhere to the sub-divisional 
magistrate who may either (1) inqune into or try the case himSelf or (ri) 
transfer the case for inquiry or trial to any magistrate subordinate to him 
m accordance with the Cr P C 

No suit, prosecution or other legal proceedmgs shall lie m any court 
agamst any servant of the Crown for or on account of or in respect of any 
sentence passed or any act ordered or done by him whether in exercise of 
any jurisdiction or power conferred or purportmg to have been conferred 
on him by or under the said Ordinance or in cariying out any sentence 
passed by any court in exercise of any such jurisdiction as aforesaid 

FEATURES OF ORDINANCE 

The Special Criminal Courts Ordmance has been rescmded and a new 
Ordinance has been issued to meet the situation created by the judgment 
of the Pedeial Court 

Tl^ procedure now adopted provides for the fullest possible review 
■or escn of the cases of the convicted persons without having recourse to 
iiesh tiials which would considerably delay final disposal of the cases 
arising out of the August disturbances 
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available through co-operatives Co-operatives should also be organised 
for other purposes both in rural and urban areas In particular, industrial 
co-operatives should be encouraged as beiilg especially suited for the deve- 
lopment of small-scale industry on a demociatic basis 

“While the immediate and urgent pioblems of India can only be effec- 
tively tackled by a joint and planned attack on all fronts— political, eco- 
nomic, agricultural, industrial and social certain needs are of paramount 
importance today Owing to the gross mcompetence and mismanagement 
of the Government an incredible amount of suffering has been caused to 
the people of India Millions have died of starvation, and scarcity of food 
and clothing is still widespread Corruption m the services and in all 
matters pertaming to the supply and control of the vital necessaries of life 
IS rampant and has become intolerable These urgent problems require 
immediate attention 

IN'lJiRNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

- “In international affairs the Congress stands foi the establishment of 
a world federation of free nations Till such time as such a federation takes 
shape, India must develop friendly relations with all nations and parti- 
cularly with her neighbours Im the Far East, in >South-East Asia and in 
¥/estern Asia, India has had trade and cultural lelations for thousands 
of years and it is inevitable that with fieedom she should renew and develop 
these relations Reasons of security and future trends of tiade also de- 
mand closei contacts with these regions India, which has conducted her 
own struggle for freedom on a non-violent basis, will always throw hei 
weight on the side of world peace and co-operation She will also champion 
the freedom of all other subject nations and peoples for only on the basis 
of this freedom and the -elimination of imperialism everywhere can world 
peace be established 

“On the 8th of August 1942, the All India Congress Committee passed a 
resolution, since then famous in India’s stoiy By its demands and challenge 
the Congress stands today It is on the basis of this resolution and with 
its battle-cry that the Congress faces the elections 

ONLY THING THAT COUNTS 

“The Congress, theiefoie, appeals to the voters all over the country to 
support Congress candidates in eveiy way at the forthcoming elections, 
and to stand by the Congress at this critical juncture, which is so pregnant 
with future possibilities In these elections, petty issues do not count, 
nor do individuals, nor sectaiian cries only one thing counts the freedom 
and ifidependence of our motherland, from which all other freedoms will 
flow to our people Many a time the people of India have taken the pledge 
of independence, that pledge has yet to be redeemed, and the well-beloved 
cause for which it stands and which vhas summoned us so often, still 
beckons to us The time is coming when we shall redeem it in full This 
election is a small test for us,- a preparation for the -greater thmgs to come 
Let all those who care and long for freedom and the indenendence of India 
meet this test with strength and confidence and march together to the free 
India of our di earns ” 
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guilt Will those peisons, who aic unable to file appeals and challenge the 
validity of then conviction’s, be allowed to undcigo their full tcim of im-, 
prisonment foi offences which may, In case appeals aie filed, turn out to 
be no offences at all in the eyes of the law? Why should not the Govern- 
ment release all such peisons as had been convicted by special courts^ 
Even if some of them have been rightly convicted, they have already e> - 
piated it by being in jail for a considerable time Let no innocent person 
suffer simply because he is unable to take advantage of the newly granted 
light of appeal and establish his innocence That can only be po-fsibl^ 
if all peisons convicted by special courts arc set at liberty 

LEGALITY OF CERTAIN ORDINANCES 
Di Morgan (Labour) asked Mr Amery whether he would make a state- 
ment on the actual legal position arising from the recent judgments by the 
Federal and other courts in India either invalidating or questioning the 
legality of certam ordinances issued by the Viceioy 

Mr Amery said, "The question relates to two ordinances One is the 
Special Criminal Court Oidinancc of 1942 which the Federal Court, up- 
holdmg the views of the Calcutta High Court, declared last June to be 
‘ultra vires Tlie Governor-General, theiefore, made a fresh ordinance 
repealing that of 1942 but confirming the validity and continuance in force 
of all sentences already passed under it, subject to such rights of appeal 
and revision as v'ould have been available had they been passed at trials 
held 111 accordance wuth the ordinary Criminal Procedure Code and pro- 
vidmg further, in so far as pending cases were concerned, for the disposal 
of such cases in accordance with the provisions of that Code 

"The other ordinance is that which was made b> the Governor-General 
last Apiil in viev; of the Federal Court’s decision that the Central Gov- 
ernment had exceeded the powers conferred on it by the Defence of India 
Act in making Defence of India Rule 26 and that all orders made under the 
lule weie accoidingly invalid The new ordinance, which purported to 
amend the above Act and to confirm the validity of orders duly made there- 
under, was itself subsequently attacked in various High Court's, and though 
other High Courts upheld its validity, the Calcutta High Court in fact held 
that it was ‘ultra vires’ On appeal, hov/ever, the Federal Court, while 
» declimng to pronounce defimtely on the validity of the ordinance as a 
whole, decided that save in certain cases where provisions of Rule 26 weie 
held not to have been strictly complied with, orders made had been validly 
confirmed by the oidinance 

SPECIAL COURTS’ SENTENCES — FEDER4iL COURT DECISION 
NEW DELHI, Decembei 1 — ^The Federal Court unanimously upheld the 
validity of the oiainance validating the sentences passed by special criminal 
courts and decided that the provision m section three of the validating 
ordinance is not 'ultra vires’ of the Governor-General 

The judgment was delivered in a senes of 19 cases, arising from the 
1942 disturbances in Bihar, the U P the C P and Madras Their Lordships 
commented on the evidence and the proceedings in the cases and ordered 
the release of the accused in a number of them, reduced the sentence in 
one case from death to transportation fox life and in othei cases in whicn 
the death sentence had been awaided observed that it wms foi the execu- 
tive to commute the sentence 

Then Loidships referred to two grounds of invalidation urged in the 
course of arguments “It was said that the provisions of the Ordinance 
were haidly likely to conduce to peace and good Government, and were 
not, therefore, authorised by Section 72 of the Ninth Schedule (Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935) It is sufficient answer to this to say that the 
Judicial Committee have laid dowm that this is not a matter for the courts 
to investigate 

"It was next said that Section 3 (1) of the Ordmance was retrospective 
in its operation and that the Governor-General had no power to pass Ordi- 
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the Dominion Status and delivered up the undergound workers and bore 
witness against the overground Congressmen 

During a great war, all laws yield place to the Defence of the Kealni 
Act (DORA) in Britain and to the Defence of India Act (D O I A m 
India and the rules made thereunder But the delegated authority made 
over to the ministers and the Executive is always capable of extended use 
which may take it outside the pale of judicial limits or Legislative sanction 
In not a few cases m India, citizens honourably acquitted by courts were 
detained under Defence Rules In England one notable case of a like 
character was that of Mrs Nicholson, wife of Admiral Nicholson who after 
being acquitted of the charges brought against her, was detamed This 
led to considerable agitation arid in the fifth year of the war, a committee 
was appointed by Mr Moiiison (Laboui) Home Secretary, which is a Select 
Committee of Parliament to act as an effective check upon any unjust 
action by the Executive m the exercise of its wide emergency powers The 
Emergency Powers’ Act confers upon the Home Secretary unchallengeable 
and unappealable powers over the liberty of the citizens This is held by 
high Judicial authorities to be opposed to the traditions of Britainish 
Justice The real difficulty is that Parliament is denied access to the in- 
formation which maj impel it to act A Committee had therefore to be 
appointed which, while it did not trench upon the sphere of the Executive, 
would still be able to check hasty, ill-consideied or unfan action by it, 
since with certain limitations, it could ask for information, examme civil 
servants and judge whether the action taken was justifiable A compromise 
had to be affected between the rights of the people on the one hand and the 
privileges of Parliament on the other to prevent arbitrary action and unjust 
decisions Some portions of Mr Morrison’s statement in the Commons and 
Labour and Press views would be found to be of interest m this connection. 

The Government of India as well as of the Provinces were several times 
tossed about between the Defence of India Act and its rules on the one side 
and Regulation ttt of 1818 on the other This happened both in the 
Punjab and in Bengal and the following leading articles from the columns 
of the “Amrita Bazaar Patrika” will be found highly interestmg and instruc- 
tive 

THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE 

It was on the 22nd April 1943, that Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Judge, 
Federal Court delivered his famous judgment on Rule 26, of DIR^ 

By the time the Federal Court closed (on the 7th June ’43,) only to 
open on the October 11th, the warfare between the Executive and the Judi- 
ciary reached an acute stage and affairs went really into a mess To sum 
up the situation, the conflict centred round two laws — Rule 26 under Sec- 
tion 2-10 of the Defence of India Act which was pionounced illegal by the 
B'ederal Court on the 22nd April and the Special Courts Ordinance which 
w^as declared illegal by the Calcutta High Court The former was tossed 
about back and forth between the Federal Court and the Bombay 
High Court and reaffirmed by the Federal Couit and seat back to the 
Bombay High Court for executive action, le for the release of Keshav 
Talpade, while the latter was on appeal by the Bengal Government con- 
firmed by the Federal Court The living bodies of the applicants for Habeas 
Corpus in the Calcutta High' Couit were ordered to be produced before the 
Honourable judges and the seven persons out of nine so produced were 
released only to be re-arrested under century and a quarter old Regula- 
tion Til of 1818 At the moment, there were applications pending before 
the Federal Court for appeal to the Privy Council by the Government of 
India over the Talpade case, appeals to Federal Court from the judgments 
of several High Courts which had held the New Ordinance of 28th Apnl 
validating what was declared m the Talpade case mvalid and illegal by 
the Federal Court and an apphcation before the Calcutta High Court for 
permission to appeal to the Privy Council against their judgment holding 
the Special Courts ordinance illegal and invalid- 
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of the granting by High Courts of ceitificates under Section 205 of -the 
Constitution Act We consider, however, that these matters are primaiily 
for the consideration of the executive and do not in the circumstances of 
these cases, justify us in commuting the death sentences by orders of this 
court With these observations we dismiss these appeals ” 

In the case, Mathri Lai versus the King-Emperoi, Then Loidships said 
the appellant in murdering his aunt must have been in an unbalanced 
state of mind He had, besides, been awaiting the execution of his death 
sentence "^f or over a year In this case, a sentence of transportation --for 
life would be moie appropriate than the sentence of death 

PROCEEDINGS VOID — DEATH SENTENCE SHOULD NOT BE 

CARRIED OUT 

ALLAHABAD, March 7 — ^In this cas^ one Balkeshwar alias Ambika was 
sentenced to death by the special judge of Jaunpur exercising powers undei 
Ordinance II of 1942 for murdering one Bhagwati Prasad on October 23, 
1942 Proceedings were sent to the reviewmg judge “and befbre he could 
pass orders the Ordinance was repealed by Ordinance XIX of< 1943 Under 
the Ordinance Balkeshwar appealed to the High Court The appeal was 
dismissed and the death sentence was confirmed by then Lordships, Jus- 
tices Allsop and Hamilton 

On an apphcation made to-day by the Government advocate, Di M 
Wall Ullah, their Lordships said it had, however, since been held by the 
Federal Court that a trial under Ordinance II of 1942 was not complete if 
the reviewing judge did not pass orders, which it was for him to do undei 
that Ordinance It followed that in spite olj their previous order the whole 
pioceedings against Balkeshwar were ‘ipso facto’ void In thfe cii cum ‘stances 
the sentence of death should not be earned out and Balkeshwar should 
either be released or, if the Crown considered it necessaiy, should be tiied 
again ‘de novo’ 

PRIVY COUNCIL — ORDINANCE II OF 1942 UPHELD — JUDGMENT 01' 

IeDERAL court set ASIDE 

f 

LONDON, — ^The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council today" gave its 
decision in the appeal — which the Lord .Chancellor at the hearmg described 
as very important — arising out ofi the setting up of emergency courts by 
the Viceroy in India in consequence of the Japanese threat to that country 

The Government of India successfully appealed agamst the majority 
judgment of the Federal Court of India upholding the decision of a High 
Court of Judicature, that 15 Indian policemen, sentenced to two years’ 
RI each, for noting and disaffection, had been -convicted by a special 
court which had no jurisdiction The High Court had ordered the con- 
viction to be set aside and the 15 men released, directmg that they weie 
to be re-arrested and dealt with by the ordinary process of law 

The Ordinance, under which the special couit was set up was No 2 
of 1942, and was promulgated by the Governor-Geneial on January 2, 
1942 It laid down, mter alia, that no court could revise the sentences of 
these special courts, or issue a writ in the nature of habeas corpus, pro- 
vided it should come into force m any provmce of India, if the Provincial 
Government was satisfied of the existence of an emergency arising from 
public disoider or from attack in India or a neighbouring country 

The Privy Council, consisting of the Lord Chancellor (Viscount Simon), 
President, Lord Roche, Loid Portei, Sir Rayner Goddard and Sir Madha- 
van Nair, allowed the appeal 

The Lord Chancellor pointed out that upon Ordinance No 2 being 
declared by the Federal Court to be ‘ultra vires’, Oidinance 19 was pro- 
mulgated to replace it But the Privy Council thought it better to decide 
whether Ordinance 2 was really invalid, as it nught be of assistance in de- 
ciding othei questions as to the validity of Emergency Ordinances 
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lished special courts to try offences aftei the disturbances of 1942, leaving 
It to the Executive to decide what offenders should be brought before them 

The Calcutta High Court declared the Ordinance invalid, and the Federal 
Court on appeal has by two opinions to one upheld that judgment The 
gist of this is that the ordinance-making authority evaded its lesponsibility 
of declaring rules and conditions and enunciatmg policy by which exe- 
cutive officers should be guided in deciding which cases should be brought 
before special courts, which before ordinary courts, when of their unfett- 
ered discretion they decided that an offender should be brought before 
a special court they removed him and the proceedings from the purview 
and jurisdiction of the High Court, in whose eyes the special courts have 
no existence The rights of the subject cannot be limited in so indefinite 
a manner 

That IS not all "Pending cases” have leceived the most satisfactory 
treatment, bemg required to be transferred to the noimal courts and sub- 
ject to normal procedure Really the cases that were decided by the Special 
Courts, now declared illegal, should have been accorded a similar treatment 
The meie right to appeal, now accorded to them, was not enough Justice 
in cases of conviction by the Special Courts, stood heavily weighted against 
the accused who were already declaied guilty by the special judges whose 
status was not less high than undei the amended ordinance but whose 
procedure and selection by the Executive were the pomts objected to 
When once the oidinance was amended, it was but right that prevoius con- 
nections should have been scrapped too An Executive which has exercis- 
ed arbitrary powers, would be reluctant to part with them ungrudgingly 
and any reparations it might choose to make would be the proverbial “too 
little and too late ” 

Agam the arrest under Regulation III of 1818 of the niife persons re- 
leased by the Calcutta High Cuort under the Habeas Corpus applications 
constituted a violent breach of equity at any rate and laid the Government 
open to charge of contempt of Court But apart from it, the cases may 
well be examined from the standpoint of the fulfilment of the provision of 
the Law however obsolete it may be 

It IS difQcull to imagine how Regulation III of 1818 was mobilized in 
a trice Hardly had a few seconds elapsed smce the prisoners emerged 
from the Court Hall when they were arrested, by certam Police officers 
of Bengal under the Regulation A study of the detailed procedure enjoined 
by this Regulation shows that the decision which must be taken by the 
Governor General, under its terms, or at the lowest by the Governor of 
Bengal if the most liberal mterpretation of Law (Sub-section 5 of Section 
126 of the Government of India Act 1935) is allowable Even so, , whether 
it be the Goevrnor General in Council or the Governoi in Council that 
constitutes the lawful authority to take action under the Regulation, the 
fact remains that within the few seconds of release by order of the High 
Court neither of the dignitaries in Council, could have satisfied himself 
in respect of the purpose and proceedings prescribed in the provisions of 
the Law, which lay down that the reasons described in the Preamble should 
satisfy them, that an individual should be placed under personal lestraint, 
without any immediate view to ulterior proceedings of a judicial nature 
Then a warrant of commitment undei the authoritv of the Governor Ge- 
neral m Council and under the hand of a Secretary to Government shall 
be issued to the officer in whose custody such person is to be placed The 
warrant should state the place as well and an allowance must be fixed It 
IS further provided that every officer who is given the custody of the State 
prisoner should report to the Governor-General in Council v/hether the 
degree of confinement is likely to injure his health and whether the allow- 
ance IS adequate No law being above the High Courts, the circumstances 
of the application of Regulation III of 1818 to the nine prisoners released 
by the Calcutta High Court certainly constituted a fit and proper ground 
for investigation- by the Calcutta High Court as to whether the require- 
ments of Law and Pact were fully or at all observed 
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appointed under the provisions ofi Ordinance II of 1942 on a chaige of 
conspiracy to steal guns and thefit of guns 

In this case the question arose whetjier Ordinance 19 of 1943, which 
repealed the Special Courts Ordinance (II of 1942), after the decisrons 
of the Calcutta High Court and the Federal Court that some of the pio- 
-'isions of the repealed Ordinance were ‘ultra vires’, was ‘ultra vires’ also 
inasmuch as it contained a provision to the effect that the sentences passed 
by the Special Courts under Ordinance II of 1942 should continue to have 
effect as if the trial was held in accordance with the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 

The Chief Justice in the judgment said that in view ofi tire ciicum- 
stances under which and the speed with which the amending Ordinance ( 19 
of 1943) was passed, it would be unfair to criticise it in the way tnat a 
statute might be criticised The Ordinance did not validate the proceedings 
of the Special Couits, it put an end to those Courts and gave indemnity 
for acts done therein and thereunder In his Lordship’s opinion it was the 
duty of the appiopriate court in the areas in which these sentences were 
passed to have those convictions brought up before it and quashed, and 
further to direct that the persons concerned should be dealt with according 
to law in the ordinary courts accoiding to the ordinary process of lav; 

Ml Justice Khundkai agreed Mi Justice Sen on the other hand held 
that Section 3(1) of the Ordinance which sought to give effect to the 
sentences passed by the Special Courts under the repealed Ordinance was 
‘ultra vires’ In this connection his Lordship replied to the criticism levelled 
against Mi Justice Sen’s judgment in Ordinance II case by Mi Justice 
Rowland who was then a judge oh the Federal Court 

A certificate under Section 205 of the Government of India Act (foi 
leave to appeal to the Federal Court) was granted to Mr J C Gupta 

Their Lordships set aside the conviction and sentence of the petitioner 
Sushil Kumar Bose who was directed to be released but to be re-arrested and 
dealt with in the ordinary court according to the ordmary process of law 

Mr J C Gupta, Ml S C Taluqdai andJVIr Joygopal Ghose appeared 
for the petitioner, the Advocate General (Mr S M Bose) and the Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer (Mr Amiruddin Ahmed) for rhe Crown 

POSITION OF APPLICANT 

The Chief Justice in his judgment said inter aha that the question 
foi decision was, what was the position in law of the applicant having 
regard to the decisions of this court and of the Federal Court and the 
subsequent Ordinance 19 of 1943“? His Lordship said that it was necessary 
to consider the circumstances in which the ordinance 19 was made After 
the decision of this court declaring ordmance II of 1942 ultra vires on the 
question of juiisdiction, and that decision being upheld by the Fedeial 
Couit, it was apparent on the evening of June 4 last that a larce number 
of persons who had been convicted and sentenced by special courts con- 
stituted under Oidinance II were in a position to apply at once to the 
appropriate couit for the appropriate relief and in most cases to be set at 
liberty either under the piovision 'of, section 491 Cr P C or under the 
provisions of the High Court’s revisionary powers ' Some of the persons 
convicted might be innocent whilst some of them might be guilty of serious 
offences against the law Persons who were in prison under sentences 
passed by the special courts were held m custody by the jailors under 
warrants signed by the special magistrate or special judges On the pro- 
nouncement of judgment of the Federal Court that warrant being issued 
by a couit without jurisdiction would be no authority in law for the jailors 
letaming the accused in custody The result might easily oe tliat a num- 
ber of peisons who had committed offences agamst the law would oe en- 
titled iri law to have their release It was unthinkable that the jailor 
would of his own accord release the persons convicted in the absence of an 
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Act which, among other things, provided for the arrest of persons accused 
‘of 'Spreading alaini and despondency ’ 

“One of the thousands of Biitons anested unddei the Act was a ceitain 
Captain Thomas Wilson of Glasgow Durmg his seventeen months’ im- 
prisonment, he petitioned the King’s Bench for* an appeal The Petition 
was mtercepted by the Home Office for scrutiny and promptly suppressed 
by one of Sir John’s tmderhngs After his release Captain Wilson asked 
the King’s Bench to charge Sir John with contempt of Court, claimed 
£5,000 damages for loss of constitutional rights 

“The case was heard' in the last week of January 1943, by a King’s 
Bench, Justice Sir Ti avers Humphreys, 75, famed Criminal lawyer and '^one 
time Cambridge rowing man When the Government Attorney General 
maintained that the Home Office action did not constitute contempt, Mr 
Justice Humphreys snapped 

“An official of the Home Office is not the servant of Sir John Andeison, 
both are servants of the Crown Are you saying that it is for some 

subordmate in one of the Mmistries to decide what this court will look at*’” 

“Though Justice Humphreys said the Court was powerless to make Sii 
John Andeison pay damages, he warned ‘If any case is brought before 
me hereafter in which any person — care not how high his position or how 
great his name, be found to have interfered with the rights of one of His 
Majesty's subjects, I thmk I should have no difficulty m putting into force, 
the gerat powers of the King’s Bench Division of imprisoning such a person 
for contempt of Couit’ ’’ (‘Time’ Feb 1, 1943) i 

The emergency created by war conditions has borne on its devoted head 
the responsibility for many an act of remissness / on the part of the Exe- 
cutive But it IS doubly tragic if any Chief Minister should take upon him- 
self the burden of justifying the excesses of his subordinatives m the exe- 
cutive or allowing himself to be biiefed by them m answering questions 
and challenges on the floor of the Legislature Yet this is what Sir Mu- 
hammad SaaduUa, Premier of Assam did in respect of a case of shooting 
by the Police in Assam 

What the premier was unwilling to do — by refusmg an equiry into grave 
allegations of indiscnminate and cruel firing the poor Indian — and that, a 
special magistrate, was able to do and in this respect Sir Muhammad Sa- 
adulla’s weakness of attitude stands m glaring contrast with that of Mr 
Pazl-ul-Huq who mvestigated the Dacca incidents himself and promised a 
public enquiry into the happenings at Dacca as well as Midnapore In the 
end Fazl-ul-Huq was virtually deposed while Sir Md Saadulla retained his 
premiership 

AMENDMENT TO INDIA ACT — OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM — ' OFFICIALS 
ENABLED TO SIT IN LEGISLATURE 

NEW DELHI, Nov 5 — The Central Legislature declared in teims of 
Section 3 of the India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act recently passed in Parliament, certain specified offices m the 
service of the Crown in India to be offices the holding of which does not 
disqualify the holder thereof for election as, or continuance as, a membsi 
of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 

4 

TRIAL OF ENEMY AGENTS — DEATH PENALTY PROVlbED — FIRST 

ORDINANCE OF THE YEAR 1943 

NEW DET.HT, Jan 10 — ^The first Ordinance of the year issued under 
date January 9, provides for the trial and punishment of enemy agents 
and persons committing certain offences with intent to aid the enemy 

Death penalty, is provided under the Ordinance for anyone who is an 
enemy agent or who with intent to aid the enemy does or attempts oi 
conspires with any other person to do- any act which is designed or likely 
to give assistance to the naval, military or air operations of the enemy 


/ 
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What the legislature apparently intended to give lelicf to and to continue 
was leally the penalty or punishment, be it fines or imprisonment, which 
was now in process of being endured by persons who had been MSited with 
such penalty or punishment under Oidinance II No more than this was 
intended The conclusion which his Lordship reached v/as that section 
30) did not, amount to a declaiation that the jurisdiction conferred by 
section 5, 10 and 16 of ordinance II was valid jurisdiction nor could it be 
said that this sub-section was resurrecting or re-enacting that jurisdiction 
In his Loidship’s judgment section 3 (1) extended the indemnity contain- 
ed m section 5 to the jailors if they continued to hold persons imprisoned 
under ordinance II until the court ordered those persons to be released 
and to officers of courts in which fines had been paid if they retained the 
money until the court ordered the fines to be refunded 

His Lordship further continuing said that in his judgment this court 
acting by virtue of its power under section 491 could at any time order 
the records of any case tried under ordinance II to be brought up ard 
could, subject to the provision of that section, quash the sentences This 
court required no power from the present ordinances to do so 

It was clear to his Lordship that these sentences could not be sustained 
The result was that all sentences pronounced by special com to must be 
quashed when they came before this court under section 491 or before 
any couit in levision Till then the jailoi might hold the peisons who weie 
in prison and the authorities to which fines had been paid might retain 
the money in then hand Tins in His Loidship's opinion was the only effect 
which could be given to section 3(1) but it was an effect which his Lord- 
ship thought the court was bound to concede to it by reason of the rules 
of interpietation which His Lordship had discussed in his judgment 

HISTORY OF THi- ORDINANCE H 

In his judgment Mr Justice Sen at the outset discussed the history 
of Ordinance II of 1942 and the decision of] this Court that the Special 
Courts had no jurisdiction to try the accused persons and said that an 
appeal from that decision was taken to the Federal Court by the Crown 
The majority of the Federal Court, Mr Justice Rowland dissenting, had 
no jurisdiction to try the accused persons Mr Justice Rowland rejected 
the unanimous opmion of this Court and also the view that Mr Justice 
Sen alone held (in the decision on Ordmance H), namely that the whole 
Ordinance II was ‘ultra vires’ as the Ordmance, on the face of it, showed 
that the Governor-General was of opinion that an emergency requiring 
the Ordinance had not arisen at the time the Ordinance was promulgated 
He had expressed disagreement with Mr Justice Sen’s view in language 
which “I (Mr Justice Sen) cannot hope to emulate ” He describes His 
Excellency the Viceroy sitting in his special train and hearing the wheels 
humming ‘Emergency, Emergency’ and then ‘No Emeigency yet, no Emei-* 
gency yet’ Then he goes on to say ‘I am not speaking in a spirit of levity, 
I am very much in earnest but so strong is my dissent from the line of 
argument I am examming that without^some safety valve, I could hardly 
restiain myself from commenting on it with undue warmth ’ A little latei 
Mr Justice Rowland observes ‘Do I dream"? Am I in wonder-land’ Have 
we met iri^the person of the learned judge what Lord Atkin might call a 
new Humpty-Dumpty’ How much over time are the woids to earn, by 
meanme what the learned Judge says’ For it seems to me that the boot 
IS on the other foot ’ 

Mr Justice Sen continued “I believe there is a sound rule that meta- 
phors like strong drinks should never be mixed Such mixtures lead only 
to confused thinking I must confess that the mixture of Viceregal trains, 
dreams and boots is too potent for my assimilation 

“Is it my judgment that is solely aesponsible for making His Loidship 
feel once like over-heated locomotive with an inadequate safety valve 
drawing the Viceroy’s special tram and then like innocent Alice, wonder- 
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INDEMNITY ACT — UP MEASURE TO COUNTERACT “SUBVERSIVE 

MOVEMENT” 

LUCKNOW, April 14 — The United Provinces Maintenance and Resto- 
lation of Order (Indemnity) Act, 1943, which seeks to indemnify servants of 
the Crown and other persons in respect of acts ordered or done or purport- 
mg to be ordered or done in good faith in the leasonable belief that the 
act was necessary for the purpose of maintaining or restoring ordei, has 
been enacted by the Governor of the United Provinces The Act has re- 
ceived the assent of the Governor-General and comes into force at once 

The statement of objects and reasons says 

“In August 1942, the Congress Party launched a subversive movement 
designed to paralyse Government Extensive violence and damage were 
perpetrated and the destruction of communications in particular was cal- 
culated most seriously to jeopardise the defence of India against the 
enemy Although martial law was not declared, the circumstances were 
similar to those in some instances by the imperative need of restoring 
Older in the interests of the defence of India to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law The Governor considers that protection should be 
given to such officers of Government and has accordingly enacted the 
United Provinces Maintenance and Restoration Order (Indemnity) Act, 
1943 "—A P 

NEW DELHI, April 28 — The expected Ordinance validating the action^ 
already taken under Defence of India Rule 26 and amending the Defence 
of India Act is published today 

The Ordinance substitutes the following foi existing clause X of sec- 
tion 2 (2) of the Act 

“(X) The apprehension and detention in custody of any person whom 
the authority empowered by the Rules to apprehend or detain as the case 
may be suspects, on grounds appearing to such authority to be reasonable 
of being of hostile origin, or of having acted, acting, being about to act, or 
being likely to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or interest, 
the defence of British India, the maintenance of public order, His Majesty’s 
relations with foreign pov/ers oi Indian States, the maintenance of peaceful 
conditions in tribal areas or the efficient piosecution of the war, or with 
lespect to whom such authority is satisfied that his apprehension and de- 
tention aie necessary foi the purpose of pieventmg hun fiom acting in anj 
such prejudicial manner, the piohibition of such person from entering ox 
residing or lemaining in any area, and the compelling of such person to 
reside and lemam in any area or to do -or abstain from doing any tning ” 

The Ordinance furthei provides 

“For removal of doubts it is hereby enacted that no older heretofore 
made against any person under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
shall be deemed to be invalid oi shall be called in question on the giound 
merely that the said Rule purported to confer powers in excess of t^e 
powers that might at the time the said lule was made be lawfully conferred 
by a rule made or deemed to have been made under Section 2 of the De- 
fence' of India Act, 1939 ” — A P 

Tlie sequel to this oidinance In Paihament the question was laised 
whether any compensation would be paid to those illegally detained in 
India as once in Ireland 

Mr Amery, replying, said “No question of ledress or compensation 
arises ” 

Mr Campbell Stevens (Ind Lab ) asked Mr Ameiy to reconsider the 
matter “in view of the case round about 1923 when Iiishmen similarly 
treated ah received compensation for their illegal detention” 

Mr Amery “I -do not thmk the cases are the same ” 

Asked if the Viceroy and the Government of India really had pov/ei to 
make illegal imprisonment legal, Mr Amery said “It hasipower to legalise 
a technical illegality” — Reuter ' 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S POWER 

His Loidship said that after the decision of the Federal Couit legard- 
sng Ordinance It this court must hold that the Governor-General as oidi- 
nance maker had no power to make a law v/hich couU subject the peti- 
tioners to the trials in which they had been senBonced As such tiials 
could not have been authorised by antecedent legislation they could not be 
validated by a subsequent ordinance It followed that the sentences also 
could not be validated In these proceedings His Lordship was not con- 
cerned with Sections 4 and 5 of the ordinance and His Lordship expressed 
no opinion regarding them In His Lordship’s view Section 3(1) v/ao ‘ultra 
vires’ the Governor-General’s ordmance-making powers and the other sub- 
sections of section 3 being consequential to sub-section (1) must fall with it 

Dealing with the matter on the footing that the entire Ordinance II 
of 1942 was ‘ultra vires’, there being nothing in the decision of the majority 
of the Federal Court which discouraged His Lordship from adhering to 
that view, His Lordship held that in this aspect of the case also, Section 3 
of Ordinance 19 would be ‘ultra vires’ 

VALIDITY OF SECTION 3 

His Lordship continued that the Chief Justice ana Mi Justice 
Khundkar had expressed the opinion that Section 2 was not ‘ultra vires’ 
As His Lordship differed from them His Lordship felt that he should give 
his reasons for so doing The Chief Justice’s view was this Section 3 
Qid not validate anythmg at all The sentence was not validated nor the 
conviction All that section 3 did was to make it legal for the jailor to 
hold in custody persons convicted under Ordinance II Such persons 
might now come to court in appeal or revision and the court must instantly 
quash the sentences as they were not based on valid conviction, the court 
nassmg the order of conviction not having any valid ' authority to pass 
any such order In the opimon of Mr Justice Sen the v/bids “shall have 
effect” and “shall continue to have effect” meant that the sentences were 
being validated “Shall have eSect” must mean “shall liave legal effect’ 

A sentence which was void could not have legal effect It was only a valid 
sentence which could have legal effect If therefore a sentence was given 
legal effect it was necessarily given validity Again the fact that the 
sentences were made subject to appeal and revision presupposed that they 
were bemg validated subject to appeal and revision If they were intended 
to be kept void then there was no necessity to make them subject to appeal 
and revision 

Mr Justice Khundkar had said that the whole ordinance indicated an 
intention on the part of the Governor-General to bow to the decision of 
the Federal Court and that the court must therefore hold that section 3 
was also framed with this intention According to him the word “sen- 
tence” in section 3 really did not mean “sentence” in the strict legal sense 
What the legislature meant to give life to and continue accordmg to hun, 
was not the sentence but the penalty or punishment Neither the sentence, 
the conviction nor anything else, he said, was validated His Lordship must 
say with respect that he could not appreciate this view If the punish- 
ment was validated the sentence was validated What was a sentence 
but a punishment mflicted by a Court’ 

His Lordship agreed that parts of Oidinance 19 indicated that the 
decision of the Federal Court was being accepted but section 3 was not 
such a part Because an Act was valid in pait it did not follow that the 
court must construe every section to be valid The woid “v,entence” in this 
manner concluded that every sentence passed by a special court must be 
quashed in as much as the trial and conviction remained illegal If the 
intention of the Governor- General in enacting this Ordinance was to have 
all the convictions and sentences automatically quashed by the courts he 
could very easily have said so, there was no need to declare that the sen- 
tences should be deemed to have been passed in accordance with thp Cr P C 
nor was chere any need to make elaboiate provisions foi appeal and le- 
vision 
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POWERS OF HIGH COURT 

“We 'are also of the opinion "that such executive orders cannot m law 
have any such effect and that Sections 5 10 and IG of thQ Ordinance are 
open to objection as having 'left the exercise of the po,wer thereby con- 
ferred on executive officers to their absolute and unrestricted discretion 
Without any legislative provision or direction laying down the policy or 
conditions with reference to which that power is to be exercised The 
powers of the High Court, though in foim taken away by Section 26 of the 
Ordinance, are, in fact, only taken away by the order of the executive officer, 
because it is only on such order or direction being given that any case be- 
comes a proceeding before a special couit for the purpose of section 26 

“We accordmgly agree with the High Court that the court which pur- 
ported to try and convict the respondents had no jurisdiction to do so ’’ 

In an earlier passage Their Lordships observed “It has no doubt been 
always recognised that some authority m the State should be m a position 
to enact necessaiy measuies to meet extraordinary contmgencies Section 
72 of the nmth schedule makes ample provision for it the question is 
about the mannei of exeicising that power Before applying the analogy 
based on the English practice as to emergency legislation, certain differen- 
tiating circumstances must be borne in mmd In England even emergency 
legislation is parliamentary legislation or an Order-m-Coucil passed under 
the authority of parliamentary statute and it is always subject to parlia- 
mentary control, including, in the last resort, the right to insist on the 
annulment or modification of the Order-in-Council or even the repeal oi 
modification of the statute itself 

“Under the Indian constitution, the legislature has no share in or 
control over the making of an Ordinance or the exercise of powers there- 
unaer, nor has it any voice in making foi its repeal or modification 

ENGLISH PRACTICE 

“Again, anything like a serious excess in the use of special emergency 
powers will, under the English practice, be a matter which Parliament can 
take note of when the time comes for passing the usual Indemity Act on the 
termmation of the emeigency That is not the position here, as the in- 
demnity can be provided by an Ordinance As against all this, the only 
safeguaid provided in the Indian constitution is that the matter rests en- 
tirely upon the responsibility of the Governor-General This only confirms 
the argument against delegation of such responsibility, at least without 
laying down in clear and definite terms the limits and conditions gov- 
erning the exercise by executive officeis of powers conferred upon them by 
the Ordinance 

“Today, in India, the situation is complicated by the fact that when 
large and undefined powers are entrusted to provincial Governments and 
then executive officers, the constitutional limitations, conventions and eti- 
quette implied in the theory of provincial autonomy make it difficult even 
for the authority promulgating the Ordinance to interfere to check the 
impioper use of such powers 

“In the present case, it is impossible to deny that the Ordinance- 
making authority has wholly evaded the responsibility of laying down any 
rules 01 conditions or even enunciating the policy with reference to" which 
cdses are to be assigned to the ordinary crirninal courts and to the special 
courts respectively, and left the whole matter to the unguided and un- 
controlled action of the executive authorities This is not a criticism of 
the policy of the law as counsel for the Crown would make it appear 
— but a complaint that the law had laid down no policy or principle to 
guide and control the exexcise of the undefined noweis entrusted to the 
executive authorities by sections 5, 10 and 16 of the Ordinance ” 

DISSENTING JUDGMENT 

Ml ^ Justice Rowlands, in his dissentmg judgment, quoted the Piivy 
Council s observations and expressed the opinion that a mistaken view had 
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before a magistrate for remand nor was any ordei undei the Defence of 
India Rules, served upon him He submitted that the detention v;as illegal 
and that his son might be released 

The Court ordered asking the Government pleader to produce rele- 
vant papers as well as to pioduce the prisoner in couit on Friday, August 20 

Their Loidships also directed that copies of all orders, made by the 
magistiate grantmg remands and postponements m the case should be 
produced and that a responsible ]ail officer should make an affidavit 
stating on how many occasions and for what purpose the piisonei was 
taken out of jail since his arrest — AP 

QUESTION OF VALIDITY OF ORDINANCE 

NEW DELHI, August 20— Mr N P Engineer, AHvocate-General, Bom- 
bay, continuing his arguments before the Federal Court today, empha- 
sized that the question whether an ordmance whose life was limited could 
eftect a change in a permanent enactment, did not arise m this case be- 
cause the Ordinance validatmg D I Rule 26 sought to amend a temporary 
rule under a temporary, wartime enactment 

Ml Justice Spens, Chief Justice, asked what was the authority vffiich 
had to be satisfied before an order under the DI Rule was issued Was 
it the Governor or the Provincial Government’ 

Mr Justice Varadachariar observed that the distmction must be kept 
deal that the person who was to be satisfied -and who was to make the 
01 del, was different fiom the person in whose name the older was to lun 

With reference to the Chief Justice’s question, the text of the orders 
issued by Provmcial Governments was read out Some of the orders stated 
that wheieas the Provincial Government was satisfied that detention was 
necessary, that ^Government made the order of detention, while the ordei 
issued by the Madras Government, said that wheieas the Provmcial Gov- 
ernment was satisfied, the Governor issued the 6rder 

Mr Engineer contended that the powei of detention was given to the 
Provmcial Government and therefore it was the Provincial Government 
which must be satisfied He proceeded to cite a number of rules imder the 
DI Act which, he said, dealt with such trivial matters that it could not 
possibly be intended that the Governor personally was to act 

Mr Justice Varadachariar remarked there was nothmg to show that 
that meaning of “Piovincial Government” could be of general application 
That meaning would hold good only m a paiticular context mentioned by 
the Advocate General 

Dr N P Asthana, Advocate-General, U P , contended that the scheme 
of the Government of India Act contemplated that the Governor-General 
when making ordmances or repealmg Acts of both the Chambers, was 
himself functionmg as Indian Legislature Once it was conceded that the 
Governor-General and both the Chambers were only the different formh of 
the Indian Legislature, there would be no difficulty to recognize that the 
Governoi -General had powers to repeal or amend Acts of the legislature 

Mr M Sleem, Advocate-General, Punjab, maintamed that the Gover- 
nor-General had power .to pass any lAw, includmg one repealmg or amend- 
ing the existmg laws He contended that an ordmance could repeal or 
amend an enactment other than an ordmance 

Referring to the definition of “Provmcial Government”, he pomted out 
that it meant “the Governor acting through himself or though officers sub- 
oidmate to him ” 

Defining emergency as a “sudden juncture” demandmg immediate 
action. Sir B L Mitter, Advocate-General, India asserted that the powei 
to repeal or amend an existmg law was implicit in the word emergency 
The Governor-General was to use his ordmance-makmg power only when 
an emergency occurred It might be that in that emergency an existing 
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llie accused had been enlarged on bail but were later taken into cus- 
tody It was argued^ on behalf of the accused that if the order of the 
Special Magistrate was without jurisdiction, the accused should be- allow- 
ed to continue on bail The Judge did not propose to decide this point 
but directed that the accused, who are already in the jail, should be pro- 
duced before whom the trial was ordered to take place and the accused, 
if so advised, might apply for bail before that Court 

BIHAR AND UP SPECIAL COURTS’ CONVICTIONS 

One unfortunate result that might have been possibly avoided was 
the hanging of three men out of the eight sentenced to death by a Special 
Court m Bihar When the news was published that those sentences were 
held in abeyance in view of the proceedmgs in the Calcutta High Court, 
there prevailed a feeling' of relief at the prompt action taken in Bihar but 
soon afterwards it transpired that three had already been hanged The 
fact of the matter seems to have been that ten days’ time was given to 
those convicts for appeals in Bihar, while in UP seven days’ time was 
given for appeal to similar convicts including those sentenced to death It 
IS a mystery why only 10 days’ time wa^ given in Bihar and seven in U P 
for such appeals instead of allowmg the usual longer period of three 
months If it is said that such a term had already elapsed and that the 
decision by the Calcutta High Court necessitated this renewal of scope 
for appeal, then it is open to the public to ask why when a new situation 
arose which necessitated a de novo right, that light was not accorded in 
its legitimate measure 

An mteresting offshoot of the booklet on Congress responsibility pub- 
lished by the Government of India on the 22nd February was that the case 
of Sri Jagat Narain Lai, an ex-Parliamentary Secretary was referred to 
and that, mixing him up with a case of mcitement to violence with which 
he had nothmg to do His conviction was on a different day and on a 
different case, — ^for breaking prohibitory orders under Section 144 Cr PC 
and addressing a meeting He had filed an appeal against his conviction 
before the Bihar High Court and it was while this appeal was pending that 
the Booklet was published m which an Ex-Parliamentary Secretary, an 
ex-Minister and an ex-Chief Minister weie referred to On the alleged 
giound that this reference interfered with his getting justice in the Bihar 
High Court, Sri Jagat Narain Lai filed a petition before Mr Bevoor, ICS 
Special Judge, Patna who on April 2'7 declmed to take any action on the 
application filed on behalf of B Jagatnarain Lai, ML A, Ex-Parliamentary 
Secretary, (now in jail) praying that notice be issued agamst Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, to show cause why he should not be proceeded against foi 
contempt of court 

The application was filed m the court of the Special Judge alleging 
that Sir Richard Tottenham published a pamphlet, entitled “Congress Res- 
ponsibilities for .Disturbances, 1942-43 ” 

In this pamphlet, it was mentioned that the petitionei, Jagatnarain 
Lai, was convicted for inciting mob-violence and aison in Patna area It 
was submitted by the petitioner that he was not convicted for mob- 
violence and arson, but of distnbutmg prejudicial leaflets His appeal was 
pending in the court of the Special Judge It was alleged by the petitioner 
that the mentioning of the fact that he was convicted of mob-violence 
and arson was likely to prejudice the mmd of the Court, before which his 
appeal was pending and thus due course of justice was likely to be hamp- 
ered Therefore, it was prayed by the petitioner that Sir Richaid Totten- 
ham "Should be called upon to show cause why he should not be proceed- 
ed agamst for committing contempt of court 

The learned Special Judge dismissed the application of Babu Jagat- 
naram Lai and observed that Section 270 of the Government of India Act 
protectsd all servants of the Crown, from any and everyv criminal or civil 

H C Vol II— B ~~ 
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notice of the piinciples of libeity foi which, on high authority, we are 
fighting I gathei that the necessity of war will not he sufficient excuse 
foi excess oi abuse of powei committed by the enemy .1 cannot think it 
IS intended that this should be different here and therefore Courts must 
mquiie into such allegations if they are made ” 

, Observing that the jurisdiction of the High Court under Section 491 
has not been expressly taken away, Justice Bose said that “so long as this 
juiisdiction IS there, Judges must, in my opinion, be alert to see that the 
full effect of that jurisdiction is not whittled away or rendered ineffective 
by such orders as these ” 

DETENU PRODUCED IN HIGH COURT — INTERVIEW AVITH COUNSEL 
" —HEARING OF ‘HABEAS CORPUS’ APPLICATION 

NAGPUR, Decembei 22 — Division Bench of the Nagpur High Court 
consisting of Mi Justice W R Puianik and Mr Justice C R Hemeon 
ordered Mi W R Awari, a detenu, to be produced in the High Couit 

Mr Awaii had filed ‘Habeas Corpus’ application, allegmg that his 
detention was unjustifiable His comisel was permitted to see him, but both 
he and his counsel declined to take the interview across the grille, through 
winch interviews with security prisoneis are generally conducted 

The Advocate-Geneial, on behalf of the Government, submitted that 
the Government was not prepared to relax the existing rules in Mr Atari’s 
case Their Lordships observed that the matter could be decided only by 
the production of Mr Awari in court They also remarked that under the 
Indian Evidence Act, communications between a chent and counsel are 
private and, theiefoie, it would not be possible to have such an interview 
in jail 

As directed by the Division Bench of the High Court Mi Awari was. 
produced before the High Court today for mterview with Ins counsel, 

The Advocate-General filed an application that the interview be held 
in camera Then Lordships, after hearing the Advocate-General, ordered 
that counsel would interview Mi Awaii in a room behind the chamber of 
Ml Justice Puranik, m the presence of the Deputy Registrar of the High 
Court, but not withm hearing and that police might guard the room stand- 
ing at a distance but not within hearing — ^AP 

PUBLICATION OF HABEAS CORPUS PETITION 

Dealing with the second charge, namely the publication of the pro- 
ceedmgs of the ‘habeas corpus’ petition agamst the arrest of Mr Bah 
his Lordship remarked that in the notice issued to the opposite parties, it 
was suggested that the sentence in this report, “Mr Ramlal Anand, Ad- 
vocate, appearing on behalf of Mr P L Sondhi brought to his Lordship’s 
notice the fact that the order of arrest of Mr Bah issued by the District 
Magistrate, Lahorervwas illegal, impropei and mala-fide” was a comment 
on a pendmg matter Mr Ramlal Anand, Advocate, made this submission 
and this sentence merely reproduced the submission of Counsel and in 
his Lordship’s view, could not be regarded as comment by the “Tribune” 
on the illegality or impropriety of Mr Bali’s arrest It was merely an 
account of what Mi Ramlal Anand said, and was clearly not contempt 

As regaids the publication of certain portions from the petition, his 
Lordship observed that it had been held that if a party to the proceedings 
published before those proceedings were heard, a plaint, a petition or such 
like with a view to prejudicing the minds of the public agamst the other 
paity, it could amount to contempt The printing of certam paragraphs, 
which clearly formed the basis of Counsel’s submissions was nothing more 
than a repetition of the submissions and simply showed that they were the 
basis of Mr Anand’s contentions already reported 

‘Tn any event, there did not appear to me,” said his Lordship, “to be 
anything in these paragraphs which, it could be said, was likely to interfere 
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The Government could not view with equanimity the wholesale re- 
lease of persons, many of whom had been convicted of such serious offences 
as murder, arson, looting, use of explosives and sabotage To hold fresh 
tiials would have imposed a great burden on the magistracy and the 
Sessions Courts, and would have also mvolved tremendous inconvenience to 
convicted persons and witnesses In such circumstances it has been con- 
sidered best to validate all the convictions and the sentences passed in such 
a manner that from the point of validation onwards the Cr P C would 
come mto effect and persons convicted under the Special Courts Ordi- 
nance can now appeaLto appropriate courts under the Cr P C to have the 
facts of their cases reconsidered and whenever an Appellate or Revision 
court considers necessary, a retrial ordered 

It should be noted that even under the Special Courts Ordinance al- 
though the procedure was less elaborate trials were held by First Class 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges who are the very judicial ofiicers before 
whom cases of this kind are ordinarily tried 

The salient features of the new Ordinance are (1) That convicted per- 
sons have the same right of appeal as they would have had had they been 
convicted by a Sessions Judge or an Assistant Sessions Judge or a First 
Class Magistrate, (2) That for purposes of limitation, appeals will he as if 
sentences had been passed on the date on which the new Ordinance comes 
into force and a new appeal will he irrespective of whether or not the case 
has been subject to review or appeal under the Special Criminal Courts 
Ordinance, (3) In cases where sentences have been reduced m appeals 
heard by Special Judges as Judges an appeal will he against the reduced 
sentences, (4) All cases pending before the Special Courts will be trans- 
fened to ordinary courts for trial, (5) It will still be open to convicted 
persons to seek revisional jurisdiction of the High Court 

_ SPECIAL COURTS ORDINANCE 

“The Special Courts Ordmance was repealed on June 5, with the result 
that all special courts set up were abolished from that date ” 

The Home Member added that persons kept in confinement under 
that Ordmance had the usual facilities for filing appeals He had no 
information whether they had appealed for bail, but there was no reason to 
believe that adequate facihties for consultation with their legal advisers- 
had not been granted In view of the opportunity now given to each such 
person to appeal against his conviction, under the Special Criminal Courts 
Ordinance, the Government’s view was that re-trials were unnecessary 

NO PROPER TRIAL OR OPPORTUNITiT 

In setting aside sentences on seveial persons who had been convicted 
by special courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance, 
now repealed, the Sessions Judge of Allahabad expressed the opinion that 
“m a majority of cases either no proper trial of the case was held or the 
accused were not given a reasonable opportunity to defend themselves” 
He further found that “in many cases the evidence was extremely weak 
and on merits there was no ground for the institution of a case against 
the accused ” These remarks coming as they do from a judicial authority 
do not reflect credit either on those who had the accused persons prose- 
cuted and convicted or on the procedure of law under which they had been 
convicted If on the repeal of the Special Courts Ordinance, the right of 
appeal had not been granted to persons convicted by special courts,- those 
whose convictions have been set aside by the Allahabad Sessions Judge or 
other judges in other places would today have been rottmg m jail in exe- 
cution of sentences that have now been found to be-jinsustainable in law 
And who knows there may be spores of persons in jail even today convicted 
- by special courts in whose cases no proper trial was held or who were given 
no reasonable opportunity to defend themselves Though the right ol 
appeal has been granted to such persons, all of them are not in a position 
to avail themselves of that right and secure a legal verdict as to then 
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“The order, therefore, under which he is detained is still operative and 
does not cease to have effect 

“Even in the case of ordinary prisoners, unless the Provincial Gov- 
ernment issues a notification under section 42 of the Prisoners’ Act, direct- 
ing that any person or any class of persons shall not be summoned from 
the prison in which he or they may be confined the Couirt possesses the 
powei of lecuning their attendance m court to give evidence Though, 
after notification is made under section 42 of that Act, a prisoner may not 
be removed from the jail, his evidence may still be obtained on commission 
In the case of such prisoners, therefore, there is no bar agamst their bemg 
required to appear m court or to give evidence on commission 

“Havmg held that the older requiring the detenu’s production doe's not 
affect his liability to detention m the jail, we must also hold that there is 
no clash between an order under section 491 (c) Cr PC requirmg a per- 
son’s production in court and an order under rule 26(1) of the Defence of 
India Rules ordermg his detention at the jail” 

Their Lordships contmued. “At this stage we are not decidmg the 
question whether the order of detention is illegal or whether it was made 
‘mala-fide’ What we have to see is whether we should accede to the 
request of the detenu to be present before us to make a statement or to 
explain the allegations made m the application or to answer any question 
that may be asked by the Court or the Crown After considermg the 
whole matter carefully we are of the opinion that this request of the 
detenu should be granted’’ Subsequently the Court held that the deten- 
tion was not proved to be ‘mala fide’ and dismissed the petition 

FINE OF RS 1,000 QUASHED — MRS NEHRU — SENTENCE REDUCED 
"^TO that' ALREADY UNDERGONE 

LAHORE, August 28 — ^The sentence of 3 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment passed against Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru by Mr D C Elliot, 
Magistrate, 1st Class, Lahore, was reduced to that already undergone by 
Ml Justice Mohd Munir in the Lahore High Court today 

His Loidship further quashed the fine of'Rs 1,000 which the Magis- 
tiate had imposed upon Mrs Nehru in addition to the sentence of 3 months 
The mattei came up before Mr Justice Mohd Munir on an ‘amicus curiae’ 
petition on behalf of the High Court Bar Association Mr Nanak 
Chand Pandit and Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din, the two senior most members 
of the Bar, appeared on behalf of the Bar, Mr Salim represented the 
Crox^n 

Mrs Nehiu was present in the couit loom > 

Shrimati Rameshwan Nehru had been convicted by the Magistrate for 
the alleged infrmgement of a restrictive order passed agamst her under 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules under which she was not allowed 
to paiticipate m any meetmg, etc, excepting a purely religious or social 
meeting She attended a meeting of the Punjab Branch of the All-India 
Women’s Conference over which she presided 

Dr Khawja Shuja-ud-Dm, aftei referrmg to the case and the evidence, 
said that at the most the offence was not more than a technical breach and 
the sentence passed was atrocious A meie warning would have been 
enough 

Mr Nanak Chand Pandit also supported Di Shuja-ud-Din, and re- 
feriea to the evidence of the Inspector of Police, whom he had asked what 
the Police officer would do if some one disobeyed the order but in the 
meeting pleached in favour of recruitment The Inspector’s reply was 
that he would report such an infringement also to his senior officers foi 
whatever action they might like to take 

Mr Justice Mohd Munir observed that participation in the meeting, 
still lemained a technical breach,' but no sane man will take action on it 
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nances with letiospective effect This question has been discussed at some 
length in King Emperoi weisus Sibnath Banerjee etc and Section Three 
(1) of Ordinance No 19 is no more retrospective in its operation than 
Section Three of Ordinance No 14 of 1943 which was then he'ld to be valid ” 

DEATH SENTENCES 

Refeiring to cases in which the accused had been sentenced to death by 
special courte, Their Lordships said “It was argued that as under Sections 
31 and 374 of the Code of Criminal Procedure a sentence of death passed 
by a Sessions Judge was subject to confirmation by the High Court and as 
no such confiimation by the High Court as such had been provided for in 
the Oidinance, one of two consequences must follow, either the uncon- 
fiimed sentences must be treated as incapable of execution on the ground 
that there was no one who could properly refer them for confirmation, oi 
the cases should be ti§ated as pending cases within the meaning of Section 
Four of the Ordinance 

“While We agree that such sentences cannot be executed until confirmed 
by the High Court, we can see nothing to prevent the judicial officer who 
passed the sentences oi the Sessions Judge for the time being referring 
them for confiimation to the High Court ^ 

“We are also unable to accede to the contention that such cases can be 
tieated as falling under Section Pour even aftei they had been dealt with 
by a review judge under Section Eight of Ordmance Two of 1942 Section 
Foul of Ordinance 19 can be invoked only in cases wheie the trial befoie 
the special courts had not concluded The High Court actmg as such under 
the Cummal Procedure Code cannot be spoken of as a special couit withiA 
the meaning of the above provision ” , 

As legards the sentence, it was urged that the death sentence impos- 
ed in these cases should be reduced to tiansportation for life on account of 
the time that had elapsed smce the sentences were first pionounced “We 
do not doubt,” says the judgment, “that this court has powei, where there 
has been inordinate delay in executing death sentences in cases which come 
befoie it, to allow the appeal in so far as the death sentence is concerned 
and substitute a sentence of transportation for life on account of the time 
factor alone, however right the death sentence was at the time when it 
was originally imposed But this is a jurisdiction which very closely en- 
trenches on the poweis and duties of the .executive in regard to sentences 
imposed by couits 


EXECUTIVE’S FUNCTION 

“It IS a jurisdiction which any court should be slow to exercise We 
do not propose ourselves to exercise it in these cases Except m case num- 
ber 47 (Mathri Lai versus the King-Emperor in which we aie commuting 
the sentence largely for other reasons as hereafter appears), the circum- 
stances of the crimes were such that if the death sentence which was the 
only sentence that could have been properly imposed oiiginally is to be 
commuted, we feel that it is for the executive to do so We do not doubt 
that in such case the executive will give the fullest consideration to the 
period that has elapsed since the origmal imposition of the sentence and 
to the consequent mental suffering undergone by the convict 

“It has been fuither suggested that in England when cases m which 
a death sentence has been imposed are allowed to be taken to the House 
of Lords on account of some important legal point, the consequential delay 
111 finally disposing of the case is treated as a ground for the commutation 
of the death sentence, and that if such a practice is recognised in cases 
which go with the Attorney-Geneial's authority to the House of Lords be- 
cause they involve some point of law of exceptional public importance, a 
similar couise might well be taken in this countiy m these cases in con- 
nection with which 'substantial question of law as to the interpretation of 
the Constitution Act’ have twice had to be considered by this court in view 
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and reduced the security amount to Rs 500 each and at the some time 
opined that it was open to the partifes to offer immoveahl'^ propeitv as 
such security Of all forms of tyranny, that form is undoubtedly the worst 
which assumes the role of justice When the security demanded is prac- 
tically unpossxble the District Magistrate could claim no credit foi having 
given relief to the aggrieved party or even offered it with any show of 
leasonable chance of its being availed 

The Chief Judge of Allahabad is an Indian and it. is refreshing to see 
his righteous indignation against Executive arbitrariness in one case that 
came before him 

“The liberty of one of His Majesty’s subjects is at stake and the papers 
are not before us Tell the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
Police that every slip of paper connected with this case has to be before 
this court withm one week 

“I shall not allow this sort of thing to be done, tell them they must 
send every bit of paper here," remarked the Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court during the hearing of an application in the nature of habeas 
corpus under Section 491 of the Criminal Proceduie Code filed on behalf of 
a student of the Benares University, Harish Chandra of Pairukhataad, who 
IS now under detention under the Defence of India Rules 

The application came up foi hearing before a full bench consisting of 
the Chief Justice, and Justices Verma and Yorke " “ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru appeared as “anucus cuiiae” in, this case, the 
applicant being represented by Mr B S Darbari 

The Government Advocate appealed for. the Crown After hearing 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for sometime, their Lordships found that all the 
relevant and necessary papers in the case were not available and adjourn- 
ed the case till April 15 The District Magistrate of Farrukhabad was 
asked to explain as to why he had refused the applications for certified 
copies of the orders passed on bail applications in the lower court — ^AP 

MANCHESTER, April 30 — ^The ruling that the DIR 26 under which 
Congress leaders were detained— was invalid and its subsequent amend- 
ments aie discussed in a “Manchestei Guaidian” editorial today (Friday) 
The newspaper writes “There is one consolmg feature in what is other- 
wise most unsatisfactory That is, that in India we have courts (m each 
of these cases presided over by an Englishman) which aie independent, 
impartial and ready to condemn the action of the Executive when it con- 
flicts with their mterpretation of the law But the Executive does not 
come out well” 

Declaimg that the Indian Government is undei an obligation to ensure 
that its acts aie done according to the form of law that exists, the news- 
paper adds -“Most of all does such an obligation bind a Government which 
IS at odds v/ith a large pait of those it goveirns and is therefore liable to 
be suspected by them, even if unjustly, of the worst motives when it is 
found in ciior” 

AMPLIFICATION 

The “Manchester Guardian" writes “But the executive itself does not 
come out well It would be a mistake to say that the issue is trivial, that 
it only concerns ‘technicahty’ oi that it is a mere matter of woids All 
law IS a matter of woids The argument is that the Indian Government 
had powers to detain these 9,000 prisoners, that it had only to put these 
powers into right words but that unfortunately through carelessness it 
chose wrong words, now it will choose right words anfi what does it matter'? 
It matters because the Indian Government is not an arbitrary despotic body 
but acts under the control of the Secretary of State for India who is res- 
ponsible to the British Parliament for his actions and subject to the laws 
which it passes From top to bottom the rule of law is supposed to pre- 
vail It IS true that some of the fundamental peace-time laws which safe- 
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Lord Simon diiected that the 3 Udgment of the Federal Court should 
be set aside and Oidinance 2 of 1942 declaied not to-be ‘ultra vires’ 

Dealmg with the two objections laised against the Oidinance on the 
question of emergency, Loid Simon said that the Privy Council was of the 
opinion that it was enough to say that an emergency might well exist 
which made it necessary to provide foi the setting up of special ciiminal 
courts without requiring such courts to be actually set up forthwith all 
ovei India Any other view would appeal to deny the Governor-General 
the possibility of making provisions which could be instantly applied, if 
danger mcreased and became even more grave to the part of India where 
it was necessary to apply them 

It was quite obvious that the Goveinoi-Geneial regarded the situa- 
tion on January 2, 1942, as constituting an emergency — in the view of what 
u'as happening, it would be lemaikable if he did not — and this justified 
and authorized the Oidmance pioviding, m advance, foi special courts 
It did not in the least follow that the bringing of courts into operation all 
ovei India must take place at the same time 

Regarding the second point, their Loidships weie unable to see tnst 
there was any valid objection to the Oidmance taking rhe form that the 
actual setting up of a special court should take place at the time and 
within the limits judged to be necessaiy by the Provincial Government 
specially concerned This was not a delegated legislation at all It was 
merely an example of a not uncommon legislative aiiangement by which 
the local application of a statute was determined by the judgment of the 
local administrative body as to its necessity There was no substance, Lord 
Simon added, to the further objection that Section 26 of the Ordinance, 
framed to exclude revisional and appellate powers of the High court in 
cases dealt with by special courts, was ineffective and ‘ultra viies’ 

There remained the objection to the validity of the Ordinance, w'hich 
then Lordships understood to be the main ground upon which it was held 
ultra vires The substance of it was that the Ordinance made it possible to 
discriminate between one accused and another or between one class of 
offence and another, so that cases might be tried either in special courts 
or under ordinary criminal procedure It was evident that this was an 
aspect of the matter which had gieatly troubled the majority of judges in 
India who had had the case before them 

Their Lordships felt bound to point out that questions whether the 
Ordinance is ‘intra viies’ oi ‘ultra vires’ did not depend on considerations of 
jurisprudence or of policy It depended simply on exammmg the language 
of the Government of India Act and of comparing the legislative authority 
conferred on the- Governor -General, with the provisions of the Ordinance 
by which he was purportmg to exercise that authority 

Again and again the Privy Council has insisted that m constructing 
enacted words it was not concerned with the pohcy involved, or with re- 
sults, injurious or otherwise, which might follow from giving effect to 
the judges who were in a majority in the Federal Court was based on the 
conception that there was somethmg underlying the written Constitution 
of India which debarred executive author ity — though specially authorized 
by Statute or Ordinance to do so— from giving diiections, after an accused 
had been arrested and charged with a.cnme as to the choice of the court 
which was to try him Their Lordships were unable to find that any such 
constitutional limitation was imposed — ^Reuter 

ORDINANCE 19 OF 1943 SPECIAL BENCH DECISION — MAJORITY 
HOLDS IT IS NOT ULTRA VIRES JUSTICE SEN DIFFERS AND REPLIES 

TO JUSTICE ROWLAND 

Judgment was delivered by the Special Bench consisting of the Chief 
Justice, Mr Justice Khundkar and Mi Justice Sen in the rule obtained by 
the petitioner Sushil Kumar Bose in the nature of Habeas Corpus under 
Section 491 Cr P C against his conviction and sentence of four years’ ri- 
gorous imprisonment passed by a Special Magistrate at Naiail (Jessore) 
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they have endeavoured to do exactly what Lord Wright considered a 
natural and obvious thing if, in their view, they felt that there had been 
an abuse of power either generally or in a particular case and, indeed he 
' considered it a residuary safeguard against executive excesses and abuse 
of power ” 

Concluding, Mr. Justice Bose held that the applicants had the right to 
obtain propel legal advice on all those very difficult questions raised above 
and that they should be permitted to place their case properly before the 
High Court after obtaining it 

Agreeing with this conclusion, Mr Justice Pollock observed that “the 
detained persons can challenge the good faith of the Additional District 
Magistrate and under the Defence of India Act the burden of proof will 
be upon the persons detained to show that the Magistrate acted m bad 
faith and I thmk that, in practice, it is likely to be a formidable task ” 

Defence Rule 26(f) empowers the Provincial Government, “if it is 
satisfied with respect to any particular person that with a view to prevent- 
ing him from any manner prejudicial to public order, it is necessary so 
to do”, may make an order, “imposing upon him such restrictions as may 
be specified in the order in respect of his employment or business, in res- 
pect of his association or communication with other persons, and in res- 
pect of his activities in relation to the dissemination of news or propaga- 
tion of opmion” 


SAt-JbTY OF REALM NOT IN DANGER 

Justice Bose also observed, “I am not concerned to see whether these 
persons are desirable or not Law is no respector of persons and it is one 
of the tests of a belief — and, I may add, sincerity — ^to apply the principles, 
to cases m which one has no sympatliy at all As I see it, this refusal to 
allow legal advice to detained persons is an abuse of power I cannot 
believe that things have reached such a pass that the safety of the realm 
IS likely to be endangered ifl these persons, notorious or otherwise, are 
allowed a little legal advice Things cannot be as bad as that and yet 
that IS the logical conclusion to which one is driven if this Section 'if 
relied on m justification of the order of 'refusal” 

ORDINANCE AMENDING DEFENCE RULE INVALID — CALCUTTA 

HIGH COURT RULING 

CALCUTTA, June 4 — Mr Justice Mitter, Mr Justice Sen and Mr Jus- 
tice Khundkar, of the Calcutta High Court, who constituted the special 
bench hearing the ‘habeas corpus’ application on behalf of Niharendu Dutt 
Majumdar, ML A, and eight others who were under detention under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, delivered separate judgments Mr 
Justice Mitter and Mr Ju'stice Sen held that the ordinance amending 
Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires’ and the detention of the applicants was improper 
They directed their lelease forthwith, Mr Justice Khundkar held their 
detention legal 

The court granted leave to standing counsel to appeal to the ledeial 
Court 

All the seven persons released following the judgment by the special 
bench were re-anested immediately under Regulation III of 1818 and re- 
moved to jail 

In the course of his judgment, Mr 'Justice Mitter discussed the 
question whether the Governor-General had the powei to repeal oi amend 
an Act of the Central Indian Legislature 

His Lordship said both the Central Indian Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor-Geneial exercised their functions under -Section 72 and derived then 
authority and powei to legislate from the same Act of Parliament Both 
weie competent to legislate on items of Lists 1 and 3 set out in the Act 
bearing upon peace and, good government of British India An Act of 
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oidei eithei fliom a couit of competent junsdiction or a duly authoiised 
officer of tile Government of the piovmce. In the meantime their custody 
would be illegal and steps'-would have to be taken to indemnify the jailors 
and also the court which sent the accused to prison and possibly others 
Something obviously had to be done and done quickly to give the jailors 
authority to aetain the prisoners in custody until they would be dealt 
with according to law, e g , either liberated or brought up before a proper 
court 01 both 

AIMENDING ORDINANCE 

His Lordship said that such situations as the present were rare and his 
Lordship knew of no precedent for dealmg with them Obviously some 
measure had to be devised at once and the result was ordinance 19 In 
view of the circumstances under which and the speed with which the 
amending ordinance was passed, it would be unfair to criticise it in the way 
that a statute might be criticised The proper, course was to take the 
ordinance as a whole and in the light of the surrounding circumstances 
construe it so as to give effect to what appeared to be its proper meaning 

His Lordship continuing said that where it was desired to legahse 
something illegally done in the past, words of legalising statute were gene- 
rally very clear There was nothing in this ordinance which approached 
the words “made and declared lawful and confirmed ” The word ‘valid’ 
was not used in this ordinance If the present ordinance had vished to 
validate the proceedings of the special courts it might have used a language 
such as was found in the Act of 1936 The ordmance did nothing of the 
sort, it put an end to the courts at once and gave indemnity for acts 
done therein and thereunder 

IVIEANING OF SECTION 3 

Continuing his Lordship said that looking at the ordinance as a whole, 
as his Lordship thought it ought to be looked at and having regard to 
what IS provided and what it omitted to provide and having regard also 
to the circumstances m which it was passed, his Lordship was of opinion 
that the meamng and purpose of Section 3 weie that the sentences already 
passed should continue to have effect as if they had been passd by a valid 
court until under the rights therein given to those convicted by the special 
courts, those sentences could be reviewed or ‘dealt with in appeal under the 
provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure when they should be dealt 
with according to law One important feature of that laNV, declared by 
.the Federal Court on June 5th and so far as Bengal and Assam were con- 
cerned, by this Court on April 21st, was that such sentences were invalid 
as being passed upon convictions in courts which had no legal authority 

JUDGE’S BINDINGS 

In his Lordship’s opmion it was the duty of the proper court which . 
had. the appellate or .revisional jurisdiction in the areas in which these 
sentences were passed to have those convictions brought up before it and 
quashed, and further to direct that the person concerned i&hould be dealt 
with according to law in the ordinary courts according to the ordinary 
process of law, with this exception that where the sentences passed by the 
special courts had been substantially served, the court should direct that 
no further proceedmgs be taken Where the subsequent trials under the 
Code were held and resulted in opnvictions it would be the duty of the 
judges passing sentences to have regard to the sentence? passed and 
already served or suffered under the special courts convictions and pass 
such new sentences as in effect gave to the convicted persons credit fhi 
the sentences served or suffered under the special courts convictions 

EMPLOYMENT OF WORD “SENTENCE” 

Ml Justice Khundkai, agreed In his Lordship’s opmion the employ- 
ment of the word ‘sentence’ in section 3 was ill-advised and out of place 
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In these circumstances and m the absence of delegation by an order 
passed by him, His Lordship did not see how Section 49 of the Government 
of India Act or geneial rules of business made under Section 59(3) of the 
Government of India Act could be invoked to sustain an order under Rule 
26 made either by the Home Minister or the Secretary or the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, when the Governor himself was 
not satisfied but either the Home Mmister or the Secretary oi the Addi- 
tional Secretary vises and they 'made the orders m the name of the Gov- 
ernor In any view the Mmister could not be legaided as an officer sub- 
ordniate to the Governoi 


“ILLEGAL DETENTION” 

For these reasons His Lordship held that the nine persons before the 
court had been illegally detained 

Ml Justice Khundkar disagreed with the material points \\hich had 
been found by Mr Justice Mitter m favour of the petitioners In His 
Lordship’s opinion the power given to the Governor-General under Section 
72 included the power to amend an Act of the Indian Legislature The 
pdwei to amend was inherent in the power to make laws and it was deemed 
unnecessary to give that power m express terms 

Fuither, His Lordship was satisfied that oiders undei Rule 26 were 
passed in these cases either by the Governor or the Home Minister oi Mr 
Portei, Additional Secretary to the Government of Bengal, and the order 
in each case expressed to be the older of the Governor and it was not open 
to anyone to say that this was not the order of the Governor His Lord- 
ship was of the opmion that the rules obtained by the petitioners should 
be discharged 

Mr Justice Sen, m his judgment, agreed with Mr Justice Mitter in 
his decisions on the questions of law His Lordship further held that even 
if the Ordinance was within the powei of the Governor-General, the de- 
tention still remained illegal, as Rule 26 was not in existence when the 
detention order was made His Lordship held that-the order of detention 
was illegal and also improper, because the orders of detention were passed 
in violation of the safeguaids, slender though they might be, contained 
in the rule 

At the conclusion of his judgment, Mr Justice Sen observed “It is 
not for us to criticise the wisdom or the propriety of the Defence of India 
Act, or the rules made thereunder Our duty is to determme their vahdity, 
and if they are found valid, to admmister them according to law We realise 
that m times of emergency the Executive have to be given extraordinary 
powers, which may have the effect of keeping out to some extent judicial 
scrutiny of acts done by the Executive But when through some unexpected 
crevice in the barriers of judicial action a cry agamst an illegal act does 
reach this court, it becomes our duty to be vigilant and to see that the 
liberty of none of His Majesty’s subjects is touched except in strict com- 
pliance with the law, and neither the clouds of war nor the dust of poli- 
tical upheaval must be allowed to obscure our vision or blur that strict 
scrutiny which vie must always bring to bear upon any action which sav- 
ours of oppression or injustice 

“I am tempted to quote the observations of Lord Atkin (in the Nigeria 
case) which aie very apt in this case ‘In accordance with British juris- 
prudence, no member of the Executive can interfere with the liberty or 
property of a British subject except on condition that he can support the 
legality of his action before a court of justice and it is the tradition of 
British justice that judges should not shrink from deciding such issues in 
the face of the Executive’ ” 

Mr Justice Sen concluded “I would only add that this court shall 
always endeavour to mamtain unmipaired the gieat tradition” 

Mr Biren Ganguly, a detenu under rule 26 of the Defence of India 
Rules, whose release was ordered by a Special Bench of the Calcutta 
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ing at things she cannot understand? I may have thought it was, were 
It not for the fact that the other two learned judges, who weie trained in 
tne profession of law reacted differently from Mr Justice Rowland who, 
in the words used by the Lord Justice Turner of the Judic*al Committee 
in the Sivagunga Case, is “ah unprofessional judge” (9 MIA 539, 601) 
Their Lordships, the Chief Justice of India and Mr Justice Zafrullah Khan, 
after setting out in great detail the arguments on the points concluded’ 
‘The contentions put forward on behalf of the respondents in this part of 
, the case found favour with Mr Justice Sen in the court below and they 
undoubtedly raise substantial questions In view, however, of the con- 
clusions at which we have arrived on the mam ground of attack against 
the validity of the ordinance, we do not consider it necessary to pionounce 
an opinion on these questions" 

Ml Justice Sen proceeded "Having intioduced the technique of liken- 
ing Judges whose opinions differ from his to characters in fiction, Mr 
Justice Rowland will, I am sure, not take it amiss if I sav that his mannei 
of criticism of points of law which he does not appreciate makes me won- 
der whether in him we have not a reincarnation of that well-known cha- 
racter in fiction,— -Bumble the beadle,— who dishkmg an irterpretation of 
the law exclaimed ‘The law is — a ‘ass — a idiot’ (Oliver Twist, Chapter 41) 

'JUSTICE ROWLAND’S JUDGMENT 

‘‘Mr Justice Rowland’s judgment cannot of course have any authoritative 
value, it may have a persuasive value I am however not persuaded I 
shall therefore deal with the new ordinance from the same standpoint as 
that which I took when examining tlie repealed Ordinance II of 1942 and 
even at the risk in again disturbmg his Lordship’s composure I shall try 
and avoid that attitude which Lord Atkin deprecates in tne very case from 
v;hich Mr Justice Rowland sought to draw inspiration I refer to the 
observations of Lord Atkin, which probably escaped the notice of Mr 
Justice Rowland They are as follows ‘I view with apprehension the atti- 
tude of Judges who on a mere question of construction when face to face 
with claims involvmg the liberty of the subject shov/ themselves more 
executive minded than the executive ’ (Liversidge v Sir John Anderson 
1942 A C 206, 244) 


. NEW ORDINANCES 

“The new ordinance avoids some of the defects of the one it repeals 
’There is nothing on the face of it, to show that the Governor-General was 
of opinion that an emergency necessitating the measure had not arisen 
at the time of its promulgation It comes mto force at cnce, there is no 
delegation of the function to decide whether an emergency exists, there 
IS no delegation of legislative powers to the executive nor is there any 
abdication of legislative powers, nevertheless, in my opinion, one of its 
sections. Section 3 is tainted with, what I may term, the original sin of 
the old ordinance and is therefore ultra vires” 

Mr Justice Sen proceeding referred to two provisions of Section 3(1) 
which gave effect to every sentence passed by a Special Judge, special 
magistrate or summary court constituted by the repealed Ordinance (II 
of 1942) and sought to transform it mto a sentence passed at a trial held 
in accordance with the provisions of criminal procediue code either by a 
sessions judge, an assistant sessions judge or a magistrate of the first class 
respectively 

Aftei examining the lelevant sections of the Ordmance, His Loidship 
observed that by validating the sentences the Governor-General was leallv 
validating the sections by which he -conferred junsdiciion upon the special 
courts sections which had been declared to be ultra vires by the Fedeial 
Court To permit the Governor-General to do this would be to permit a 
ratification of an 'ultra vires’ act by a person guilty oi it This could not 
_ be done 
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of such cases may be unnecessary but from every other point of view, legal 
and moial, such trials are absolutely necessary Where the Executive claims 
the right to defy the law with impunity, it places itself on the same level 
with others whg defy the law and the result is the abrogation of the 
Rule of Law 


ISSUES ARGUED IN FEDERAL COURT 

NEW DELHI, August 25— Whether Section 3 of the Validating Ordi- 
nance could stand alone, irrespective of validity or otherwise of Section 2, 
was the point argued before the Federal Court today by Mr J C Gupta, 
appearmg for a number of Bengal detenus 

Section 2 of the Ordinance substitutes a new clause for Clause 10 of 
section 2 of the Defence of India Act with retrospective effect, and Section 
3 validates' orders made under the Defence of India Rule 26 prior to the 
promulgation of the Ordinance 

Mr Gupta argued that Section 3 had no independent existence, and 
that it did not make any meaning without reference to Section 2 If Sec- 
tion 2 was declared invalid. Section 3 could not stand by itself, further, 
in that case the title and preamble of the Ordmance, became incomprehen- 
sible' He held that Section 3, which had been enacted “for the removal 
of doubts”, proceeded,, on the assumption that Section 2 had been validly 
enacted, and that if, therefore, the latter was declared invalid, the former 
must also go 

Sir S Varadachariar said that to him Section 3 seemed to be quite sepa- 
rated from the validity of Section 2 Sir Muhammad ZafruUah mamtamed 
that Section 3 could be enforced independeiitly 

Earlier, Mr Gupta concluded arguments on his contention that the 
Governor-General could not directly amend by removal, insertion, or sub- 
stitution any act of the Indian legislature, but could repeal by repugnancy, 
suspend the operation of a part ot the Act, or enact independent legisla- 
tion or other contrary provisions 

“ABUSE OF POWER” 

Mr Barkat All, appearing for Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar and 
Lala Shankarlal, contended first that the Ordinance vahdatmg Defence of 
' India Rule 26 was an abuse or misuse of the powers given by the legislature 
to the Governor-General He was aware, he said, of the Privy Council 
ruling that it was not for the courts to go -behind the recital in the Ordi- 
nance that the emergency had arisen, but m this case there was not only 
the statement made in the judgment of the Lahore High Court, but the 
admission of the Advocate-General for India, that the emergency had 
arisen out of the Federal Court judgment That notion of emergency, he 
declared, was a misuse or abuse of the powers of the Goveiinor-General 

“It IS an extraordinary doctrme,” he asserted “to urge that the judg- 
ment of the highest court in the land could be christened an emergency 
and an Ordmance passed to nullify and defeat that judgment 

“It is for your Lordships to consider whether you are going to allow 
the executive to take up the position that your pronouncement is seized 
upon as an emergency and the effect of that pronouncement washed away ” 
Abuse, he submitted, had been held to be one foim of excess, and the couit 
could remedy that excess, courts had, in fact, ftaund a way of meeting 
such a situation 

Mr Barkat All quoted Mr Justice Renfry for the statement that such 
a misuse would amount to a fraud upon the Act He invited the court to 
hold the Ordmance ‘ultra vires’ on that ground alOne “The question,” 
he said, “is a very important one, and today the position is that these Ordi- 
nances, far from being rare and bemg used for emergency, are becoming 
the noimal mode of legislation Hi this country ” 
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Having held that Section 3 was ‘ultra vires’ his Loidship would direct 
that the lule be made absolute and the conviction and sentence be set 
aside The petitioner should be set at liberty fortnwith 

As the Federal Court Judgment of 22nd April was delivered, applica- 
tions under the Habeas Corpus came pouring in the difierent High Courts 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Patna, Allahabad, Lahore and Nagpur While 
the release of Talpade over whose appeal the whole Law developed was 
still hanging in the balance, different Courts ordered releases m Calcutta 
and Hyderabad, while m Patna Government ordered certain releases in 
view of the Federal Decision Tlie validity of the Ordinance was challeng- 
ed in the Bombay and othei High Courts Madras, Lahore and Patna High 
Courts declined to consider Habeas Corpus applications on the ground of 
the New Ordinance In one case (Prof Jam), the application was with- 
drawn from the Bombay High Court as he was released by the Bombay 
Government The Calcutta High Court decision declaring section 5 and 
10 of the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance illegal was appealed against 
by the Bengal Government but those convicted by Special Courts moved 
application for the cancelling of their sentences before the Calcutta and 
Patna High Courts Confusion became worse confounded One High 
Court did not agree with another The Federal Court was ciiticised by the 
Bombay High Court who had returned the former’s judgment on the 
ground it was wanting in a declaration For six days, 22na to 28th, thou- 
sands wer^illegally detained and it was not known a month latei whether 
the validation of the illegality was legal or not The Bombay judgment 
IS abounding in legal interest The Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont who 
has smce been awarded a KCSI in the Birthday Honours of June 1943 
and Justice Chagla agieed but Justice Weston, a civilian judgje disagreed 
and opined that Keshawa Talpade should be released The Federal Gouit 
referred back the Papers on the 31st May to the High Court for Executive 
action in accordance with the Federal Court Judgment Justice Rowland, 
the acting Judge agreed with his colleagues On the Bengal Government’s 
appeal however against the Bengal High Court Judgment holdmg Special 
Courts Oidinance illegal. Justice Rowland differed from his two colleagues 
wno by a majority held the ordinance illegal 

ACCUSED ACQUITTED UNDER RULE 26 

BELGAUM, July 29 — ^Mr P M Lad, District and Sessions Judge of 
Belgaum, today acquitted Rayangouda Patil of Tallur and Rudiagouda 
Patil of Choki, who were charged undei Defence of India Rule 26, with not 
having suiiendered to the police following the Belgaum District Magis- 
trate's ordei 

It was aigued on behalf of the accused that the District Magistrate 
had not been empowered by the Provincial Government to issue such an 
Older, that mere publication of the order m the Government Gazette did 
not amount to a sufficient notice, and lastly that the order had neither 
been published in the villages nor stuck on the houses of the accused 

The accused were discharged but subsequently re-arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules — ^AP 

YOUTH’S DETENTION ILLEGAL — ‘HABEAS’ , PETITION BEFORE 

B03MBAY HIGH COURT 

BOMBAY, August 17 — ^The Chief Justice, sitting with Mr Justice Raja- 
dhyaksha at the Bombay High Court on Tuesday in a ‘habeas corpus’ 
petition mtimated to the Government pleader to inform the higher autho- 
rities of the seriousness of the case before them concerning the arrest of 
a young man in Poona on December 9, last and detained since then as an 
under-trial prisoner 

The petition was filed by Shanker Damodar who alleged that his son, 
Sadashiv, had been arrested m Poona in December last and smce' then 
detained He also alleged that Sadashiv had not been produced even once 
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INDIAN LEGISLATURE 

Di Astliana replied that he did not say that both were identical or that 
they were parallel co-oidinate bodies, but that they were one body, namely, 
the Indian legislature When making ordinances or lepeallng acts, the 
Goveinoi-Geneial was functioning as the Indian legislatuie, said Di 
Asthana 

Ml M Sleeni, the Punjab Advocate-Gcneial, obseived that if it v/os 
accepted that the legislature could icpeal or amend and the Govcrnoi- 
General by Ordinance could not, it would conflict with the 9th Schedules 
asseition that an ordinance would have “the like foicc of lav/” 

Sir B L Mitter, the Advocate-Geneial of India, assci ted that the power 
to lepeal ox amend the existing law is implicit in the w'ord "emergency” 
He cited pievious instances of ordinances repealing or amending existing 
laws He however, difleied from the U P Advocate-General that there 
were two legislative organs in the countiy — the Governor-General and the 
legislature 

The Govemor-General’s oidmance had in the p?st been introduced 
with lespective effect and he pointed out instances in which Finance BIIL 
weie cei tiffed with retrospective effect 

BLIND ADVOCATE’S PLEA 

Guiding himself with his fingers on notes he had taken down in 
‘Biaille’, Ml Sadhan Gupta, the blind advocate from Bengal, in his first 
appearance before the Federal Court on Saturday aigued the case foi 
Shibnath Banneiji and Protul Ganguli, tw'O detenus under Defence of 
India Rule 26 

He contended, fhstly, that the orders of detention were invalid, sec- 
ondly, that Rule 26 w'as non-existent in the eye of the law, thirdly, that 
sections 2 and 3 of the validating oidmance w'ere not enforceable together, 
noi was section 3 independently cnfoiceable, fourthly tliat paragraph 10 
of section tv/o of subiule 2 of the Defence of India Act, w'hether befoie oi 
after the amendment of Rule 26 (which v as based on that paragraph) 
was ‘ultia vires’ of the legislative powers conferred on the Government of 
India and lastly, that the validating ordinance was 'ultra vires’ as a whole 

Mr Gupta said he could understnd the contention that the court could 
not examine whethei a provincial government had any reason to be satis- 
fied that an order of detention was necessary, but he could not under- 
stand the argument that the court was precluded from enquiring wdiether 
the fact of satisfaction was present before the older v'as made It was 
clear under Rule 26 that w'lthout satisfaction detention w'as out of tne 
question 


PATNA APPEALS 

Two appeals v/eie filed today in the Federal Court against the judg- 
ment of the Patna High Court holding 'intra vires’ Ordinance 19 of 1943, 
which repealed the Special "Criminal Courts and validated the sentences 
and convictions already passed by those courts The appeals are on behalf 
of four persons who were sentenced to death by the Special Criminal 
Courts 

PARAMOUNTCY OF LEGISLATURE — FEDERAL COURT ARGUMENTS 

NEW DELHI, August 28 — ^Resuming his arguments in the Federal 
Court today, Sir Alladi ICiishnaswamy Ayj'ar, Advocate-Geneial Madras, 
said that the theory of paiamountcy for the Indian Legislature, advanced 
by Malik Baikat Ah, broke at every step 

Sir Alladi reasserted that the Governor-General’s Ordinance-making 
powder was plenary and there was no doubt about that He repudiated that 
the authorities, quoted by Malik Barkat Ah in support of the latter’s aigu- 
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law was not enough and might require modification His contention, 
therefore, was that the ordinance -making power necessarily involved the 
power to repeal, modify or implement the existing laws which might have 
been found to be inadequate 

Differing from the UP Advocate-General, Sir B L Mittei asserted 
that theie were two legislative bodies m the coxmtry, namely the Governor- 
General and the legislature 

Referring to Section 67-B of the 9th schedule which empowered the ' 
Governor-General to enact legislation in case of the failure of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature to pass it, Sir B L Mitter said such a 
Bill might well be a Bill repealmg or amending an existing enactment 
Could it be contended by anybody, he asked, that m passing that Act, the 
Governor-General had ho power to repeal or amend’ He declared that 
the same applied to the ordinance-makmg power, and the absence of the 
words “repeal or amend” in Section 72 of the 9th Schedule was no obstacle 
to holdmg that the power existed 

After arguing that there had been some ordinances m the past with 
retrospective effect, Sir B L Mitter referred to the Governor-General's 
Acts under Section 67-B of the 9th schedule, “which afford the closest 
analogy,” and pointed out that there had been some instances in which 
Finance Bills were certified with retrospective effect 

The Court ad]Oumed till next day — ^AP 

NAGPUR HIGH COURT JUDGE’S OPINION 

NAGPUR, August 19 — ^The opinion that the Ordinance XIV of 1943, 
validating Defence of India Rule 26 is ‘ultra vires’ was expressed by Mr 
Justice Vivian Bose of the Nagpur High Court, while the contrary opinion 
was expressed by Mi Justice Digby, durmg the course of their observations 
on a number of applications under Section 491 challenging the validity of 
the ordinance and the Defence of India Amendment Ordinance of 1943 

Mr Justice Bose expressed the view that the applicants be set at 
liberty because the impugned ordinance was ‘ultra vires’ and because even 
if it were ‘intra vires’, the executive had not been validly armed with power 
to detam them Mr Justice Digby dissented from the opinion expressed 
by Mr Justice Bose The case will now be referred to a third judge for 
the final judgment — AP 

DEFENCE RUT-FS AND DETENUS — RIGHT TO SECURE LEGAL ADVICE 
—NAGPUR JUDGE’S ORDER — REFUSAL OF FACILITIES AN 

“ABUSE OF POWER” ' 

NAGPUR, December 11 Justices Pollock and Bose of the Nagpur 
High Court, disposing of ‘Habeas Corpus’ application questioning the vali- 
dity of an order passed by the Additional District Magistrate of Nagpur, 
detaining seven peisons under the Defence of India Rules, held that pei- 
sons detained under Defence Rules had the right to apply to the High 
Court, under Section 491, Cr PC and directed the Provincial Government 
to afford the detained persons all reasonable facilities for obtaining such 
legal advice as they desired, subject to such safeguaids as may reasonably 
oe necessary 


“PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY APPLY TO INDIA” 

Justice Bose, in the course of his ordei, quoted the observations of 
Loid Atkin in a recent English case and added “I may add that these 
principles of liberty to which Lord Atkin refers apply as much to India as 
elsewhere and it is relevant for a Judge in India to take judicial notice 
in a matter of this kind of repeated Allied pledges that justice will be done 
after the war and that those of the enemy found guilty of excesses and 
abuse of power will be bi ought to book and tried and punished, as it was 
for the learned Law Lords in Liversidge’s case to take judicial notice of 
the existence of Quislings and Fifth Columnists and of Lord Atkm to take 
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Pioceedmg, Sn Biojendia said the Goveinoi -General was to provide 
foi the emergency and what steps he took, whether they were in excecs 
of the actual requirements or inadequate to meet them, they were not to 
be questioned Urey could not go into the quantum of remedy deciaea by 
him on its nature He contended that no limitation was placed on ‘expose 
facto’ legislation in India and in the absence of limitations the law-making 
authority could exercise the fullest powers, and interpreted in that light, 
the action of the Governor-General under Section 72 of the Ninth Schedule 
was peifectly justified 

Malik Baikat Ah leferied to the argument "of the Madras Advocate- 
General that the mention of words “like force of law” in the Ofidinance- 
making power meant that the Ordinances were in fact lawc He said they 
were qpasi-laws, and it further supported his arguments about the paia- 
mountcy of the Indian Legislature , - 

Dealing with retro-activity, he said, if the most prejudicial activities 
ended at a certain time, there was the end of the matter, and if they con- 
tinued an Ordinance could sit upon them But he was at a loss to under- 
stand that where those activities had ceased, they could still be seized upon 
by an Ordinance The expression for the “removal of doubts” occurring 
in section 3, convincingly proved that Sections 2 and 3 were interlaced and 
If the one went, the other went also He concluded by saying that the 
Governor -General could have provided for indemnity, but he could not 
validate an Act of the Indian Legislature, which the Indian Legislature 
alone was capable "of doing 

Judgment will be delivered on Tuesday — AP 

MR DURGA DASS TO BE RELEASED — PETITION ACCEPJLED — HIGH 
COURT HOT.DS DEIENTION ORDER IMPROPER 

LAHORE, November 5 — ^A Full Bench of the Lahore High Court, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice Blacker and Mr Justice Munir, delivered judg- 
ment on Friday accepted the ‘habeas corpus’ petition on behalf of Mr 
Duiga Dass Khanna, an Advocate of! the Lahore High Court, who had been 
detamed under Rule 26, Defence of India Rules 

Their Lordships held that the order for the detention of Mr Durga 
Dass Khanna was not proper inasmuch as it was not proved that the Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab had considered the case personally 

Their Lordships, therefore, directed that Mr Durga Dass Khanna be 
set at liberty 

Mr Sarv Mitter Sikri represented the petitioner while Mr Saleem, 
Advocate-General appeared for the Crown — ^FOOC 

JUDGE’S STRICTURES ON BIHAR EXECUlT\T3 — ORDER PASSED ‘IN 
ARBI'IKARY AND CAPRICIOUS MANNER’ 

PATNA, January 13 — ^In disposing of a batch of 'h'kbeas corpus’ ap- 
phcations filed on behalf of Kamla Kant Azad, Phulan Prasad Varma, 
Smgeshwar Prasad and others, Mr Justice Shearer of the Patna High 
Court sitting with Mr Justice Varma passed severe strictures in his judg- 
ment pn the executive in this piovmce 

Pointing out that some of the petitioners had been detained under 
Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules for more than, two months before 
orders were passed for their further detention under Rule 26, his Lordship 
said that their detention had already, for some time at least, and in two 
cases, for a very appreciable length of time, been illegal 

“Now the power to arrest and detam on mere suspicion, which has been 
conferred on the executive”, his Lordship commented, “is not intended to 
be exercised in this arbitrary and capricious manner” His Lordship ob- 
served that it was incumbent on it to see that enquiries were completed 
and a final decision taken within two months 
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with the due course of justice" Theie was no suggestion that in setting 
out these paragraphs the editor, puhhsher or reporter had any intention 
to prejudice the case foi the Crown and in his Loidship s view that case 
was m no way prejudiced by the inclusion of these paragraphs m the report 

As regaids the thud charge, namely a headline on a court case, the 
Chief Justice observed that it was suggested that the use of .the phrase 
“Lawyer Insulted" as a heading amounted to contempt of court In his 
Lordship’s view the heading could not be divorced from the remainder of 
the paiagraph, and every one readmg the whole article would realise at 
once that the phrase “Lawyer Insulted" merely meant that the lawyer m 
that particular case had in the circumstances complained that he had 
been insulted Further the phrase “Lawyer Insulted” appeared in mverted 
commas which made it tolerably clear that it was merely a quotation from 
what appeared below, and was not some independent comment of the 
newspaper upon the mcident in question 


MR. JUSTICE MUNIR’S REMARKS 
Mr Justice Mohammad Munir, in the course of his dissenting note 
observed "I agiee that the notice m regard to the charge No 2 and No 3 
should be discharged for the reason given by My Lord Chief Justice With 
regard to the fiist charge (namely the reproduction of vernacular news- 
papeis’ comments on the arrest of Mr Bah) for reason that I shall state 
at present, I most respectfully differ from the conclusions of My Lord the 
Chief Justice, though my ultimate conclusion on this charge also is that 
the notice to commit be discharged.” 

All the thiee Judges finally passed the following order “The three 
opposite parties (Mr Subrahmanyam, Editor, Mr A C Bhatia, Reporter, 
and Mr Bholanath, Punter and Publisher) are found mot guilty and are 
acquitted on all the charges preferied against them" — AP 


DETENU TO APPEAL IN COURT — LAHORE HIGH COURT ORDER 
' LAHORE, June 18 — ^Holding that there was no bar against deteniis 
being lequned to appear m court or give evidence on commission, a divi- 
sion bench of the Lahore High Court, consisting of Mr Justice Blacker 
and Mr Justice Mohammad Munu, passed an order today directing that 
Sardai Sardul Singh Caveeshar be brought before the court on June 24 
and that all facilities be granted to him to make an affidavit, if he liked 
to, file one, about the facts of his detention Tlieir Lordships, in then 
judgment, observed “It must be distinctly understood that 'though we 
have ordered him to be brought before the Couit, the order does not imply 
an inquiry mto all matters raised by the application or that the detenu 
shall have the right to give ‘viva voce’ testimony on all such matters ” 
Saidar Sardul Singh, who is at present detained in Dhaiamsala Jail 
under the Defence of India Rule 26, had moved a ‘habeas corpus’ petition 
from the jail in the couit of Mr Justice Mohammad Munir. The petitioner 
had asked that he be summoned in the court to make a statement The 
Advocate-General opposed the production of the detenu in the court on 
the ground that the High Court had no jurisdiction to summon a detenu 
in the court As a pomt of law was involved Mr Justice Mohammad Munir 
referred the petition to a Division Bench, which passed the order stated 
aboi^e 


*- LIABILITY TO DETENTION 

Referring to the arguments advanced by the Advocate-General that 
by summomng the detenu in the court the High Court would interfere with 
detention passed by the Governor, 'Their Loidships observed 
v\men a detenu is bi ought before the" court m compliance with an order 
under section 491 (1) (B) or (C) of the Code of Criminal Piocedure he re- 

authority that produces him m court and 
affected^^^^^ detained at the place from where he is brought is not 

H C.Vol II— c 
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The Couit, theieflore, held that the document as signed was inappro- 
piiate to the case of a single person and the reasons contained in it weie 
merely copied from Rule 26(1) of the DIR 'Ex-facie', m the Court’s 
judgment the document raised the inference that it was signed as a matter 
of mechanical routine and it was not possible to believe that Mr Millard 
appreciate the necessity for applying his mind to the document, since 
if he had done so, he could not have failed to correct its manifest inappio- 
pi lateness 

The Court further observed, "It is impossible to believe that in sign- 
ing this document he (Mr Millard) appreciated the nature, the extent and 
the implications of the giave and onerous powers and duties delegated to / 
him by Government for the purpose of curtailing by preventive detention 
the liberty of His Majesty’s subjects without trial or process of the courts 
The fact that there may have been serious disturbances may have been 
anticipated, and that Mr Millard signed many such documents on the 
same day, can hardly be crave'd in aid as an explanation ” 

FEDERAL COURT’S JUDGMENT 

Referring’ to the judgment of the Federal Court in Keshav Talpade’s 
case, in which Rule 26 was held to be ‘ultra vires’, the Court said that the 
principle to be deducted from it was clear, namely, that if on a perusal 
of the order of detention it became cleat that the detammg authority did 
not apply its mind, as required by Rule 26, the order must be held to be 
mvahd 

In the opinion of the Court all the circumstances in the present case 
showed that Mr Millard did not exercise any executive discretion or make 
a quasi- judicial consideration of the facts pertment to Mr Gokhale’s case 
as demanded from a person authoiised to deal with the matter, and there- 
fore the order was a nullity 

In view of , the decision of the Pedeial Court m Talpade’s case holding 
Rule 26 to be ‘ultra vires’ the Governoi -General issued two Ordinances 
(XIV of 1943 and III of 1944) to cure the defect Section 6 of Ordinance 
of 1944 validated previous orders under Rule 26, and section 10 provided 
that no order passed under section 6 should be called in question in 
any court and no court should have power to make any order under 
section 491 of the Ciimmal Procedure Code (‘habeas corpus’) 

VALIDIrt OF ORDINANCE 

Their Lordships desired to make rt plain that they decided nothing 
with regard to the validity or mvalidity of the Ordinance of 1944 In their 
opinion, section 6 of the 1944 Oidmance did not validate a document 
which was not an order at all, even though it bore the signature of a duly 
authorised officer niasmuch as that ofiicer never applied his mind to it 

In the Court’s opinion, if it could be shown that the order was in- 
valid on a ground other, than the invalidity of Rule 26, section 6 of the 
Oidmance of 1944 did not apply and could not validate such an order 
Consequently section 10 of the Oidmance did not apply to the case inas- 
much as the Older did not fall within any of the categories mentioned 
m that section 

In the result, their Lordships held that no order under Rule 26 of the 
DIR had ever been made m the case of Mr Gokhale and that at any 
rate from the expiration of the period of 15 days from his arrest under 
Rule 129, his detention had been unlawful 

In these circumstances it was the clear duty of the Court to order his 
immediate release from custody, and their Lordships made that order 

■^eir Lordships rejected the Advocate-General’s application for a 
certificate for leave to appeal to the Federal Court, as, in their opmion, 
involve any substantial question as to the interpretation 
of the Government of India Act 
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Ml Nanak Chand Pandit, howevei, submitted that the offence in the 
present case was not even technical 

Ml Saliin submitted that it was for the court to decide the question 
of sentence A warning could not be given, however, as Section 526 did not 
apply 

The legality oi otherwise of the ordei under Rule 26 was not questioned 
in view of theffact that the matter was already before the Federal Court 

His Lordship, y/hile holdmg that it was .a technical offence and there 
was nothing on record to show that the infringement was mtentional, 
passed the above orders— FO SR 

RET.FASED BUT RE-ARRESTED 

The le-airest of Mi Durga Das Khanna who was ordered to be released 
by a Full Bench of the Lahore High Court, even before he could come out 
of the Ferozepui jail where he had been confined under Rule 26, raises 
certain important issues which we need not shirk simply because the Exe- 
cutive in this country have familiarised us with such procedure, Mr 
Khanna was ordered to be released by the Lahore High Court as the Full 
Bench, presided over by the Chief Justice, held that the Governor had not 
satisfied himself personally by looking into the papers that his detention 
was necessary It is an ordinary principle of jurisprudence that no man 
can be tried for the same offence twice Whatever offence Mr Khanna 
might have committed pievidusly or might have been suspected of, when-, 
the ‘habeas corpus’ petition presented on his behalf was accepted and his 
release ordered, that guilt must be considered to have been washed off 
Rule 129 authorises any Police Officer to arrest without warrant “any 
person whom he reasonably suspects of havmg acted, of actmg, or of being 
about to act etc etc ,” It is clear that m Mr Khanna’s case there can 
be no question of his acting or being about to act in a prejudicial manner 
as he was under detention until the very moment of re-arrest As for 
having acted m such a manner, it is clear that apart from the origmal 
suspicion for which he was detained under Rule 26, he could not have been 
guilty of any other offence The ariest, on the face of it, seems to be 
absolutely unjustified 

Another aspect of the matter is the flagrant defiance of the High 
Court by the Executive The High Court had ordered Mr Khanna’s re- 
lease To arrest hmi under another Rule is no less a defiance of the ordei 
of the High Court than absolute refusal to do so One' of the woist aspects 
of the measures taken by the Executive in recent months to cope with the 
emergency created by the war and the Congress civil disobedience move- 
ment IS utter disregard of the existence of the Judiciary and its orders 
The Validating Ordmance is an example of how, even in the highest places, 
'the remedy for an illegality is sought m lepealing and indemnifying legis- 
lation and not in compliance with judicial verdicts If the judgments, 
orders, and opinions of duly constituted courts of law are to be set at 
naught by the Executive by amending ordinances and re-arrests under othei 
sections, how can the Judiciary preserve that authority and mdependence 
so essential for the administration of pure justice’ British jurisprudence 
has always prided itself on the fact that in contrast with the practice on 
the continent, in Britain the Executive is as much amenable to the law 
as the ordinary citizen, the law applymg to both being the same But here 
in India it looks as though the Executive wants to set itself up above the 
law, above the Legislatuie and above the Judiciary ‘ Tliat is a position 
to which no Executive should be allowed to raise itself, least of all an 
Executive like ours which owns lesponsibihty to no section of the people 

" The Calcutta High Court judgment on Ordinance 19 of 1942 gave rise to 
a crop of petitions under the ‘habeas corpus’ as well as to substantive 
appeals in seveial Provinces In Bihar one District Magistrate in dis- 
posing of bail application demanded cash deposit of Rs 3,000 each from 
five appellants The District Judge, however, considered it unreasonable 
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Then Lordships fuither observed they could not compel the Crown to 
disclose grounds whereon the oiders were made But in law, Their Lord- 
ships said, the powei to order detention of a man under Rule 26 DIR 
was not arbitrary powei inasmuch as theie weie limitations imposed on 
the ordermg authority before passing such an order and the High Court 
was bound to satisfy itself that the limitations had not been exceeded 

On these consideiations Their Lordships, on the examination of indi- 
vidual cases, directed that Rules be made absolute m the nme of 23 cases 
and that the petitioners Smgheswaiprasad, Rajeswarprasad, Haiiram Gur- 
gutia, Nageshwarpiasad Smgh, Jogendrapiasad Smgh, Jagdisprasad San- 
talia, Kumarjha Jogeshwarsmgh be released from custody and in lemain- 
mg fourteen cases Their Lordships ordered that m the present state of 
law no case had been made out foi interf ei ence by the High Court — P 

APPEALS AGATNST ORDINANCE — FEDERAL COURT HEARING 

NEW DELHI, August 17 Seventeen appeals involving questions about 
the validity of the Ordmance validating the Defence of India Rule 26 weie 
heard together by the Federal Court, which broke its recess for the pur- 
pose The appeals weie Horn judgments of different High Courts which 
have given diffeient rulings on the vahdity of the Ordinance The Advocates 
General fiom Bengal, Madras, Bombay, UP and the Punjab appeared for 
then respective Governments, supported by the Advocate-General for India 

Commencing arguments, Mr S M Bose, Advocate-General, Bengal, 
said the first question that arose was whether the Governor-General had 
power undei section 72 of the ninth schedule to enact the validating Ordi- 
nance The contention had been put foiward that he had power to enact 
such a law but no power to amend or repeal an existmg Act He sub- 
mitted that undei that particular section, although the words “repeal or 
amend” did not occur, the powers of the Governor-General were unrestrict- 
ed and were absolute and without restramt The Governor-General’s le- 
gislation was not a temporary measure, indeed, it had the same force and 
effect as an Act passed by the legislature The Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor-General had co-extensive powers Just as the legislature had power 
and authority to amend or repeal any of the existing laws, the Governor- 
General also had the same power 

As regards the question why the Governor-General did not issue a 
complete Ordmance, the Advocate-General contended that one way of doing 
the thmg was to have a complete regulation or to repeal and amend by an 
Ordinance an existing legislation Further, he said, it had been contend- 
ed that the Ordinance was repugnant to a law of the legislature He mam- 
tained that if the legislature could amend or repeal it, the Governor-Gene- 
ral could also do so 

Justice Sir S Vaiadachari said nobody demed that the Ordmance couid 
do what an act of the legislature could do, so far as the field was concerned 
ana there was also no quaiiel that the Indian Legislature could repeal oi 
amend its own legislation, but he wanted to know if the Governor-Geneial 
could do it Further, he wanted to know if an amendment could be made 
to have retrospective effect 

NEW EMERGENCY CREATED 

In the course of arguments on the point whether an Ordmance could 
have the effect of repealing a pre-existmg law and givmg the provisions of 
the Ordmance itself retrospective effect. Justice Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan remarked that the effect of the Ordinance in the present case ap- 
peared to be to repeal the Federal Court’s judgment (Laughter) 

JUSTUS lED IN ESCAPING FROM POLICE CUSTODY — P. M ACQUITS 

MAN ARRESTED UNDER D.IR 

BOMBAY, Tuesday — ^Found not guilty of escaping from the lawful 
custody of the police, Beharilal Purshotam Shah (36) was acquitted by 
Ml Kantilal Thakoie, Piesidency Magistrate, Giigaum Couit, today 
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No. 8- A. — ^We would suggest that the just and proper method of elec- 
tions, fair to all parties, is the method oi! proportional representation by 
single transferable vote. It might be remembered that the present basis 
of election for the Provincial Assemblies is strongly weighted in favour of 
the minorities. 

The proportion of 1/lOth appears to be too small and will limit the 
numbers of the Constituent Assembly too much. Probably the number 
would not exceed 200. In the vitally important tasks the Assembly will 
have to face, it should have larger numbers. We suggest that at least 
one-fifth of the total membership of the Provincial Assemblies should be 
elected for the Constituent Assembly. 

No. 8-B. — ^This clause is vague and requires elucidation. But for the 
present we are not going into further details. 

No. 8-D.E.P.G . — 1 have already referred to these clauses. We think 
that both the formation of these groups and the procedure suggested are 
wrong and undesirable. We do not wish to rule out the formation of the 
groups if the Provinces so desire. But this subject must be left open for 
decision by the Constituent Assembly. The drafting and settling of the 
constitution should begin with the Federal Union. This should contain 
common and uniform provisions for the Provinces and other units. The 
Provinces may then add to these. 

No. 8-H. — In the chcumstances existing today we are prepared to accept 
some such clause. In case of disagreement the matter should be referred 
to arbitration. 

I have pointed out above some of the obvious defects, as we see them, 
in the proposals contained in your memorandum. If these are remedied, 
as suggested by us, we might be in a position to recommend their accept- 
ance by the Congress. But as drafted in the memorandum sent to us, I 
regret that we are unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are intended to have a 
binding effect, with all the will in the world to have an agreement with the 
League, we must repudiate most of them. Let us not run into any evil 
greater than the one all of us three parties should .^eek to avoid. 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and favourable to the 
growth of free and united India cannot be achieved, we would suggest 
that an interim Provisional Government responsible to the elected members 
of the Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters in dispute 
concerning the Constituent Assembly between the .Congress and the League 
be referred to an independent tribunal. 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that an Umpire should 
be appointed to settle matters of difference between the parties the Con- 
ference, understanding that there was a likelihood of agreement on an 
Umpire between the parties, was adjourned and the following correspond- 
ence passed between the parties, 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED lOTH IVLAY 1946. 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the Conference, my col- 
leagues have given a good deal of thought to the choice of a suitable 
umpire. We have felt that it would probably be desirable to exclude Eng- 
lishmen, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. The field is thus limited. Neverthe- 
less we have drawn up a considerable list from which a choice can be 
made. I presume that you have in consultation with your executive, pre- 
pared a list of, possible umpires. Would you like these two lists to be 
considered by us, that is, by you and me? If so, we can fix up a meeting 
for the purpose. After we have- met, our recommendation can be consi- 
dered by the eight of us, that is, the four representatives of the Congress 
and the four representatives of the Muslim League, and a final choice can 
be made, which we can place before the Conference when it meets tomorrow. 

t 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DATED JvIAY lOTH, 1946. 

I received your letter of 10th May at 6 p.m. 

At yesterday’s meeting between you and me at the Viceregal Lodge,, 
we discussed several points besides the fixing of an umpire. After a short 
discussion, we came to the conclusion that we will further examine your 
proposal made by you at the Conference yesterday, with all its implications 
after your and my consulting our respective colleagues. 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the various aspects of your 
proposal any time that may suit you tomorrow inorning after 10 o’clock. 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED MAY IITH, 1946, 

Your letter of May 10th reached me at ten last night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you referred to various 
matters besides the choice of an umpire and I gave you my reactions in 
regard to them. But I was under the impression that the proposal to have 
an umpire had been agreed to and our next business was to suggest names. 
Indeed it was when some such agreement was reached in the Conference 
that we had our talk. My colleagues have proceeded on this basis and 
prepared a list of suitable names. The Conference v;ill expect us to tell 
them this afternoon the name of the umpire we fix upon, or at any rate 
to place before them suggestions in this behalf. 

The chief implication in having an umpire is to agree to accept his 
final decision. We agree to this. We suggest that we might start with 
this and report accordingly to the Conference. 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place of residence at 
about 10-30 this morning. 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DATED MAY llth, 1946. 

I am in receipt of your letter of the llth May. 

During the talk we had at the Viceregal Lodge, which lasted for about 
fifteen or twenty minute.s, I pointed out various aspects and implications 
of your proposal and ,we had a discussion for a little while, but no agree- 
ment was arrived at between you and me on any point except that at 
your suggestion that you consult your colleagues and I should do likewise 
we adjourned to meet again the next day to further discuss the matter. 

I shall be glad to meet you at 10-30 this morning for a further talk. 

Memorandum by the President olf the Muslim League embodying minimum 
demands by Avay of an offer, in accordance with the Conference decision,.- 
dated 12th May 1946. (Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation and the 

Congress) 

PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED TO AS OUR OFFER 

1. The six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
with all other subjects and matters except Foreign Affairs, Defence, and 
Comnaunications necessary for Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
Constitution-making bodies of the two groups of Provinces — Muslim Pro- 
t^ether^^^'^^^^^^^^ iiamed Pakistan Group) and Hindu Provinces — sitting 

nr V a separate Constitution-making body for the six 

Muslim Provinces named above, which will frame Constitutions f.br the 
i ° Provinces in the Group and will determine the list of sub- 

jects that shall be Provincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with 
residuary sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces. 
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3. The method of election of the representatives to the Constitution- 
making body will be such, as would secure proper representation to the 
various communities in proportion to their population in each Province 
of the Pakistan Group. 

4. After the Constitutions of the Pakistan Federal Government and 
the Provinces are finally framed by the Constitution-making body, it will' 
be open to any Province of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that Province are ascertained by re- 
ferendum t'o opt out or not, 

, 5. It must be open to discussion in the joint Constitution-making body 
as. to whether the Union will have a Legislature or not. The method ofl 
providing the Union with finance should also be left for decision of the 
joint meeting of the two Constitution making bodies, but in no event shall 
it be by means of taxation. 

6. There should be parity of representation betwieen the two Groups 
of Provinces in the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any.. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution which affects the com- 
munal issue shall be deemed to be passed in the joint Constitution-making 
body, unless the majority of the members of the Constitution-making body, 
of the Hindu Provinces and the majority of the members of the Constitu- 
tion-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, are sepa- 
rately in its favour. 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or administrative, shah, be taken 
by the Union in regard to any matter of controversial nature, except by 
a majority of three-fourths. 

. 9. In Group and Provincial Constitutions fundamental rights and 

safeguards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the. 
different communities will be provided for. 

10. The Constitution of the Union shall contain a provision whereby 
any Province can, by a majority voite of its Legislative Assembly, call for 
reconsideration of the terms of the Constitution, and will have the liberty 
to secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of ten years. 

These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment and this offer stands in its entirety and all matters mentioned herein 
are interdependent, 

POINTS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS AS A BASIS FOR. 

AGREEMENT, 12TH MAY, 1946. 

1. Constituent Assembly to be formed as follows; — 

(i) Representatives shall be elected by each Provincial Assembly by 

proportional representation (single transferable vote). The 
number so elected should be one-fifth of the number of members 
of the Assembly and they may be members of the Assembly or 
others, • 

(ii) Representatives from the States on the basis of their population in 

proportion to the representation from British India. How these 
representatives are to be chosen is to be considered later. 

2. The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a constitution for the 
Federal Union. This shall consist of an All-India Federal Government and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, Funda- 
mental Rights, Currency, Customs and Planning, as well as such other 
subjects, as on closer scrutiny, may be ffound to be intimately allied to 
them. The Federal Union will have necessary powers to obtain for itself 
the finances it requires for these subjects and the power to raise, revenues 
in its own right. The Union must also have power to take remedial action 
in cases, of breakdown of the constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

.3. All the remaining powers shall vest in the Provinces of Units. 

4. Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may determine, 
the Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common. 

H. C. Vol. II— K 
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5. After the Constituent Assembly has decided the constitution for 
the All-India Federal Union as laid down in paragraph 2 above, the re- 
presentatives of the Provinces may form groups to decide the Provincial 
constitutions for their group and, if they wish, a group constitution. 

6. No 'major point in the All-India Federal Constitution which affects 
the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the community or communities 
concerned present in Assembly and voting are separately in its favour. 
Provided that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will be 
referred to arbitration. In case of doubt as to whether any point is a 
major communal issue, the Speaker will decide, or, if so desired, it may. be 
referred to the Federal Court. 

7. In the event oS a dispute arising in the process of constitution- 
making the specific issue shall be referred to arbitration. 

8. The constitution should provide machinery for its revision at any 
lime subject to such checks as may be devised. If so desired, it may be 
specifically stated that this whole constitution may be reconsidered after 
ten years. 

NOTE BY THE CONGRESS ON THE PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED UPON 
AS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED 12TH 

MAY, 1946. 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different from that of the- 
Congress in regard to these matters that it is a little difficult to deal with 
each point separately without reference to the rest. The picture as en- 
visaged by the Congress is briefly given in a separate note. From con- 
siderations of this note and the Muslim League’s proposals the difficulties, 
and the possible agreement will become obvious. 

The Muslim League’s proposals are dealt with below briefly; 

(1) We suggest that the proper procedure is for one Constitution- 
making body or Constituent Assembly to -meet for the whole of India and 
later for groups to be formed if so desired by the Provinces concerned'. 
The matter should be left to the Provinces and if they wish to function 
as a group. they are at liberty to do so and to frame their own constitution 
for the purpose. 

In any event Assam has. obviously no place in the group mentioned, 
and the North-West Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not in 
favour of this proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from the central sub- 
jects, vesting in the Provinces. They can make such use of them as they 
like and, as has been stated above, function as a group. What the ulti- 
mate nature of such a group may be cannot be determined at this stage 
and should be left to the representatives of the Provinces concerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of election 
v;ould, be by single transferable vote. This would give proper representa- 
tion to the various communities in porportion to their present representa- 
tion in the legislatures. If the population proportion is taken, we have 
no particular objection, but this would lead to difficulties in all the Pro- 
vinces where there is weightage in favour of certain communities. The 
principle approved of would necessarily apply to all the Provinces. 

(4) ~ There is no necessity for opting out of a Province from its group 
.as the previous consent of the Provinces is necessary for joining the group. 

(5) We consider it essential that the Federal Union should have a 
Legislature. We also consider it essential that the Union should have 
power to raise its own revenue. 

(6 and 7). We are entirely opposed to parity of representation as 
between groups of Provinces in the Union • executive or legislature. We 
think that the provision to the effect that no major communal issue in the 
Union constitution shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent ASr- 
sembly unless a majority of, the members of the community or communities 
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■concerned present and voting in the Constituent Assembly are separately 
in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safeguard of all minorities, We 
have suggested something wider and including all communities than has 
been proposed elsewhere. This may give rise to some difficulties in regard 
to small communities, but all such difficulties can be got over by reference 
to arbitration. We are prepared to consider the method of giving effect 
to this principle so as to make it more feasible. 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping in its nature that no government or 
Legislature can fimction at all. Once we have safeguarded major com- 
munal issues, other matters, whether controversial or not require no safe- 
guard. This will simply mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds 
and preventing prpgress, or indeed any movement in any direction. We, 
therefore, entirely disapprove of it. 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of Fundamental Rights 
.and safeguards concerning religion, culture and like matters in the con- 
stitution. We suggest that the proper place for this is the All-India 
Federal Union Constitution. There should be uniformity in regard to these 
Fundamental Rights all over India. 

(10) The constitution of the Union will inevitably contain provisions 
for its revision. It may also contain a provision for its full consideration 
at the end of ten years. The matter will be open then for a complete re- 
consideration. Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession 
as we do not wish to encourage this idea. 

Note: — ^The .Conference failed to achieve its object. It broke up on 
•May 12. The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy moved down to Delhi and 
on May 16 issued a statement in which they set forth their proposals for 
the setting up of a Constitution-making body. 

STATEMENT BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY. NEW DELHI, 16TH MAY, 1916. 

1. On March 15th last just before the despatch of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, used these words: 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain her freedom as speedily and fully 
as possible. What form of Government is to replace the present regime is 
for India to decide; but our desire is to help her to set forthwith, the ma- 
chinery for making that decision.” 

m ifr * 

“I hope that India and her people may elect to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. I am certain that they will find great advantages 
in doing so.” 

4 « 4 

“But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will. The British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains ofl external 
•compulsion. It is a free association of free peoples. If, on the other hand, 
she elects for independence, in our view she has a right to do so. It will 
be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and easy as possible.” 

2. Charged in these historic words we — the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Viceroy — ^have done our utmost to assist the two main political parties to 
reach agreement upon the fundamental issue of the unity or division of 
India. After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded in bringing 
the Congress and the Muslim League together in Conference at Simla. 
There was a full exchange of views and both parties were prepared to make 
considerable concessions in order to try and reach a settlement but it 
ultimately proved impossible to close the remainder of the gap between 
the parties and so no agreement could be concluded. Since no agreement 
has been reached we feel that it is our duty to put forward what we con- 
sider are the best arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting up of 
the new constitution. This statement is made with the full approval of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.' 
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3. We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements should 
be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution of India and 
an Interim Government may be set up at once to carry on the adminis- 
tration of British India imtil such time as a new Constitution can be 
brought into being. We have endeavoured to be just to the smaller as 
well as to the larger sections of the people; and to recommend a solution 
which will lead to a practicable way of governing the India of the future, 
and will give a sound basis for defence and a good opportunity for pro- 
gress in the social, political and economic field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous evi- 
dence that has been submitted to the Mission; but it is right that we should 
state that-it has shown an almost universal desire, outside the supporters of 
the Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

5. This consideration did not, however, deter us from examining closely 
and impartially the possibility of a partition of India; since we were greatly 
impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to be 
internal peace in India it must be secured by measures which will assure 
to the Muslims a control in all matters vital to their culture, religion, and 
economic or other interests. 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance the question of a 
separate and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by 
the Muslim League. Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas; one in 
the north-west consisting of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North-West 
Frontier, and British Baluchistan; the other in the north-east consisting 
of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League were prepared to con- 
sider adjustment of boundaries at later stage, but insisted that the prin- 
ciple of Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argument for a sepa- 
rate State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the Muslim 
majority to decide their method of Government according to their wishes, 
and secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in which 
Muslims are in a minority, in order to make Pakistan administratively and 
economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising the 
whole of the six Provinces enumerated above would be very considerable 
as the following figures* show: — 


North-Western Area 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Br. Baluchistan 

' 16,217,242 
2,788,797 
3,208,325 
438,930 

12,201,577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 


22,653,294 

13,840,231 

North-Eastenn Area 

62.07% 

37.93% 

Bengal 

Assam 

33,005,434 

3,442,479 

27,301,091 

6,762,254 


3'6,447,913 

34,063,345 

51.69% 

48.31% 


minorities in the remainder of British India number some 20 
million dispersed amongst a total population of 188 million. 


* All population figures in this statement are from the most recent census taken 
in 1941. 
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These figures show that the setting up of a separate sovereign State of 
Pakistan on the Imes claimed by the Muslim League, would not solve the 
communal minority problem; nor can we see any justification for includ- 
ing within a sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and of Bengal 
and Assam in which the population is predominantly non-Muslim. Every 
argument that can be used m favour of Pakistan, can equally in our view 
be used m favour of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas from Pakistan. 
This point would particularly affect the position of the Sikhs. 

7. We therefore considered whether, a smaller sovereign Pakistan con- 
fined to the Muslim majority areas alone might be a possible basis of com- 
promise. Such a Pakistan is regai'ded by the Muslim League as quite im- 
practicable because it would entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a) the 
whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Division in the Punjab; (b) the whole 
of Assam except the district of Sylhet; and (c) a large part of) Western 
Bengal, includhig Calcutta, in which city the Muslims form 23.6 per cent 
of the population. We ourselves are also convinced that any solution which 
involves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, 
would be contraiy to the wishes and interests of a very large proportion 
of the hiliabitants of these Provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each, has its 
own connnon language and a long history and tradition. Moreover, any 
division of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving' sub- 
stantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. We have therefore 
been forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution for the communal 
problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there are 
weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. The whole 
of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India have been 
established on the basis of a united India. To disintegrate them would 
gravely injure both parts of India. The case for a united defence is even 
stronger. The Indian armed forces have been built up as a whole for the 
defence of India as a whole, and to break them in two would inflict a deadly 
blow on the long traditions and high degree of efficiency of the Indian 
Army and would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy and Indian 
Air Force would become much less effective. The two sections of the sug- 
gested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for 
a successful defence in depth the area of Pakistan would be insufficient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty 
which the Indian States would find in associating themselves with a 
divided British India. 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of the 
proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles and 
the communications between them both in war and peace would be de- 
pendent on the goodwill of Hindustan. 

11. We are therefore unable to advise the British Government that 
the power which at present resides in British hands should be handed 
over to two entirely separate sovereign States. 

12. This decision does not however blind us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might become 
submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the Hindus with their greatly 
superior numbers must be a dominating element. To meet this the Con- 
gress have put forward a scheme under which Provinces would have full 
autonomy subject only to a minimum of Central subjects, such as Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part in economic 
and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the Centre 
optional subjects in addition to the compulsory ones mentioned above. 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable constitu- 
tional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult to work a 
Central Executive and Legislature in which some Ministers, who dealt with 
Compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole of India while other 
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Ministers, who dealt with Optional subjects, would be responsible only to 
those Provinces which had elected to act together in respect of such sub- 
jects. This difficulty" would be accentuated in the Central Legislature, 
where it would be necessary to exclude certain members from speaking and 
voting when subjects with which their Provinces were not concerned were 
under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, we do not consider 
that it would be fair to deny to other Provinces, which did not desire 
to take the optional subjects at the Centre, the right to form themselves 
into a group for a similar purpose. This would indeed be no more than 
the exercise o5 their autonomous powers in a particular way. 

14. Before putting forward our recommendation we turn to deal with 
the relationship of the Indian States to British India. It is quite clear 
that with the attainment of Independence by British India, whether inside 
or outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the States and the British Crown will no 
longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither be retained by the British 
Crown nor transferred to the new Government. This fact has been fully 
recognised by those whom we interviewed from the States. They have at 
the same time assured us that the States are ready and willing to co- 
operate in the new development of India. The precise form which their 
co-operation will take must be a matter for negotiation during the bufld- 
Ing up of the new constitutional structure, and it by no means follows that 
it will be identical for all the States. We have not therefore dealt with the 
States in the same detail as the Provinces of British India in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in om* view would 
be just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the same time 
be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable form of constitution 
for All-India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following basic 
form: — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India 
and the States, which should deal with the following subjects; 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature constituted 
from British Indian and States representatives. Any question 
raising a major communal issue in the Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives present and voting 
of each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary pov/ers 
should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) That States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legis- 
latures, and each Group could determine the Provincial subjects 
to be taken in common. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should contain a 
proyision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of its 
Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration! of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly 
intervals thereafter. 

» 

16. It is not our object to lay out the details of a constitution on the 
above lines, but to set in motion the machinery whereby a constitution 
can be settled by Indians for Indians. 
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It has been necessary however for us to make this recommendation as 
to the broad basis of the future constitution, because it became clear to us 
in the course of our negotiations that not until that h.ad been done was 
there any hope of getting the two major communities to join in the setting, 
up of the constitution-making machinery. 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which we 
propose should be brought into being forthwith in order to enable a new 
constitution to be worked out. 

18. In forming any Assembly to decide a new Constitutional structure 
the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a representation 
of the whole population as is possible .The most satisfactory method ob- 
viously would be by election based on adult franchise; but any attempt to 
introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly unacceptable delay in 
the formulation of the new Constitution. The only practicable alternative 
is to utilise the recently elected Provincial Legislative Assemblies as the 
electing bodies. There are, however, two factors in their composition which 
make this difficult. First, the numerical strengths of the Provincial Legis- 
lative .^semblies do not bear the same proportion to the total population 
in each Province. Thus, Assam with a population of 10 millions has a 
Legislative Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population six 
times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to the weight- 
age given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of the several 
communities in each Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion 
to their numbers in the Province. Thus the number of seats reserved for 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of the totah 
although they form 55 per cent of the Provincial population. After a most 
careful consideration of the various methods by which these ineguahties 
might be corrected, we have come to the conclusion that the fairest and 
most practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats proportional to 
its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, as the 
nearest substitute for representation by adult suffrage. 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seats between the main 
communities in each Province in proportion to their population. 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each community in 
a Province shall be elected by the members of that community in 
its Legislative Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognise only three 
main commmiities in India: General, Muslim, and Sikh, the “General" 
community including all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs. As the 
smaller .minorities would, upon the population basis, have little or no re- 
presentation since they would lose the weightage which assures them seats 
in the Provincial Legislatures, we have made the arrangements set out 
in paragraph 20 below to give them a full representation upon all matters 
of special interest to the minorities. 

19.. (i) We therefore propose that there shall be elected by each Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers of representatives, each 
part of the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) electing its own re- 
presentatives by the method of proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote: — 

TABLE OF REPRESENTATION 
Section A. 


Province 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 

16 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

0 

9 

Total 

167 

20 

187 
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Seclion B. 


Province 


General 

Muslim 

Sikh 

Total 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Punjab 


8 

16 

4 

28 

Bind 


1 

3 

0 

d 


Total 

9 

•)0 

4 

35 


Section C. 





Province 


General Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 


27 

33 


60 

Assam 


7 

3 


10 


Total 

34 

36 


70 


Total for British India 


292 


Maximum 

for Indian 

States 


93 




Total 


385 


Note. — In order to represent the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces there will 
be added to Sectoin A the Member representing Delhi in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, the Member representing Ajmer-Merwara in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, and a representative to be elected by the 
Coorg Legislative Council. 

To Section B will be added a representative of British Baluchistan. 

(ii) It is the intention that the States should be given in the final 
Constituent Assembly appropriate representation which would not, on the 
basis of 'the calculations adopted for British India, exceed 93, but the 
method of selection will have to be determined by consultation. The States 
would in the preliminary stage be represented by a Negotiating Committee. 

(iii) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as soon 
as possible. 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the general order of 
business will be decided, a Chairman and other officers elected, and an 
Advisory Committee (see paragraph 20 below) on the rights of citizens, 
minorities, and tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter the provincial 
representatives will divide up into three sections shown under A, B, and 
C, in the Table of Representation in sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph. 

(v) These sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions 
for the Provinces included in each section, and shall also decide whether 
any Group Constitution shall be set up for those Provinces and, if so, with 
what provincial subjects the Group should deal. Provinces shall have the 
power to opt out of the Groups in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
clause (viii) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States shall 
reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 

(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the pro- 
visions of paragraph 15 above or raising any major communal issue shall 
require a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities. 

■j^e Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the re- 
solutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by a ma- 
jority of the representatives of either of the major communities, consult 
the Federal Court before giving his decision. 

(viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements ha\ e come into 
•operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come out of any Group 
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in which it has been*placed. Such a decision shall be taken by the new 
legislature of the Province after the first genei'al election under the new 
constitution. 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded a,reas should contain full representation of the in- 
terests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union Consti- 
tuent Assembly upon the list of Fundamental Rights, the clauses for the 
protection of minorities, and a scheme for the administration of the tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether these rights should be incor- 
porated in the Provincial Group, or Union constitution. 

21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the Provincial 
Legislatures to proceed with the election of their representatives and the 
States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is hoped that the process of 
constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities of the task 
permit so that the interim period may be as short as possible. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty between the Union Con- 
stituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to provide for certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power. 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, the administration of 
India has to be carried on. We attach the greatest importance therefore 
to the" setting up at once of an interim Government having the support 
of the major political parties. It is essential during the interim period 
that there should be the maximum of co-operation in carrying through the 
difficult tasks that face the Government of India. Besides the heavy task 
of day-to-day administration, there is the grave danger of famine to be 
countered: there are decisions to be taken in many miatters of post-war 
development which will have a far-reaching effect on India’s future; and 
there are important international conferences in which India has to be 
represented. For all these purposes a Government having popular support 
is ncessary. The Viceroy has already started discussions to this end, and 
hopes soon to ^orm an Interim Government in which all the portfolios, 
including that of War Member, will be held by Indian leaders having the 
full confidence of the people. The British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes in the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in the accom- 
plishment of its tasks of administration and in bringing about as rapid 
and smooth a transition as possible. 

24. To the leaders and people of India who now have the opportunity 
of complete independence we would finally say that we and our Gov- 
ernment and countrymen hope that it would be possible for the Indian 
people themselves to agree upon the method of framing the new constitu- 
tion under which they will live. Despite the labours which we have shared 
with the Indian Parties, and the exercise of much patience and goodwill 
by all, this has not been possible. We therefore now lay before you pro- 
posals which, after listening to all sides and after much earnest thought, 
we trust will enable you to attain independence in the shortest time and 
with the least danger of internal disturbance and conflict. These pro- 
posals m-ay not, of course, completely satisfy all parties, but you will re- 
cognise with us that at this supreme moment in Indian history statesman- 
ship demands mutual accommodation. 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance of these pro- 
posals. After all the efforts which we and the Indian Parties have made 
together for agreement, we must state that in our view there is small hope 
of peaceful settlement by agreement of the Indian Parties alone. The 
alternative would therefore be a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even 
civil war. The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be fore- 
seen; but it is certain that it would' be a terrible disaster for many millions 
of men, women and children. This is a possibility which must be regarded 
with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrjonen, and the 
world as a whole. 
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We therefore lay these proposals before you in the profound hope that 
they will be accepted and pperated by you in the spirit of accommodation 
and goodwill in which they are offered. We appeal to all who have the 
future good of India at heart to extend their vision beyond their own 
community or interest to the interests of the whole four hundred millions 
of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose to be a member 
of the British Commonwealth. We hope in any event that you will re- 
main in close and friendly association with our people. But these are 
matters for your own free choice. Whatever that choice may be we look 
forward with you to your ever-increasing prosperity among the great nations 
of the world, and to a future even more glorious than your past. 

LORD PETIIICK-LAWRENCE'S BROADCAST ON l7-5-'IG 

“The words which I shall speak to you are concerned with the future 
of a great people — the people of India. There is a passionate desire in 
the hearts of Indians expressed by the leaders of all their political par- 
ties for independence. His Majesty’s Government and the British people 
as a whole are fully ready to accord this independence whether within 
or without the British Commonwealth and hope that out of it v/ill spring 
a lasting and friendly association between our two peoples on a footing 
of complete equality,’’ said Lord Pethick-Lawrence in a broadcast from 
Delhi on Thursday night. 

“Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State for India, and my 
two Cabinet colleagues. Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. .*\lexander, were sent 
out by His Majesty’s Government to India to assist the Viceroy in setting 
up in India the machinery by which Indians can devise their own con- 
stitution. 

“We were at once confronted with a major obstacle. 'Tlie two prin- 
cipal parties — the Muslim League who won the great majority of the 
Muslim seats in the recent elections, and the Congress who won the 
majority of all the others — were opposed to one another as to the kind 
of machinery to be set up. The Muslim League claimed that British 
India should be divided into two completely separate sovereign States, 
and refused to take part in constitution-making unless this claim was 
conceded in advance. Congress insisted on one single united India. 

“During our stay in India we have tried by every means to secure 
such an acccommodation between the parties as would enable constitu- 
tion-making to proceed. Recently we were able to bring them together 
at Simla in a conference with ourselves, but though both sides were ore- 
pared to make substantial concessions, it was not found possible to reach 
complete agreement. We have therefore been compelled ourselves to 
seek for a solution which by securing the main objects of both parties 
will enable constitution-making machinery to be brought into immediate 
operation. 

“While we recognise the reality of the fear of the Muslim League that 
in a purely unitary India their community with its own culture and way 
of life might become submerged in a majority Hindu rule, we do not 
accept the setting up of a separate Muslim sovreign State as a solution 
of the communal problem. ‘Pakistan’, as the Muslim League- would call 
their State, would not consist solely of Mu.slims; it would con- 
tain a substantial minority of other communities which would 
average over 40 per cent and in certain wide areas would even con- 
stitute a majority, as for instance in the city of Calcutta where 
the Muslims form less than one-third of the population. Moreover, the 
complete separation of Pakistan from the rest of India, would, in our 
view, gravely endanger the defence of the whole country by splitting the 
army into two and by preventing that defence in depth which is essential 
in modern war. We therefore do not suggest the adoption of this proposal. 
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“Our own recommendations contemplate a constitution of three tiers, 
at the top of which would he the Union of India with an executive and 
legislature empowered to dieal with the essential subject of External 
Affairs, Defence and Communications and the finance necessary for these 
services. At the bottom would be the provinces which would have, apart 
from the subjects I have just named, complete autonomy. But we con- 
template further that provinces will wish to unite together in groups 
to carry out, in common, services covering a wider areg than that of a 
single province, and these groups may have, if they wish, legislatures 
and executives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
of the provinces and those of the Union. 

“On this basis, which makes it possible for the Muslims to secure the 
advantages of a Pakistan withnut incurring the dangers inherent in the 
division of India, we invite Indians of all parties to take part in framing 
a constitution. The Viceroy will accordingly summon to New Delhi repre- 
sentatives of British India who will be elected by the members of 
the provincial legislatures in such a way that as nearly as possible for 
each one million of the population there will be one representative, and 
that the proportion between the representatives of the main communities 
will be on the same basis. 

“After a preliminary meeting in common, these representatives of 
the provinces wil divide themselves up into three sections the composi- 
tion of which is laid down and which if the provinces ultimately agree, 
will become the three Groups. These sections will decide upon provincial 
and Group matters. Subsequently they will reunite to decide upon the 
constitution for the Union. After the first elections under the new con- 
stitution, provinces will be free to opt out of the Group into which they 
have been provisionally placed. We appreciate that this machinery does 
not of itself give any effective representation to other than the principal 
minorities and we are therefore providing for a special committee to be 
set up, in which the minorities will play a full part. The business of this 
Committee will be to formulate fundamental and mijiority rights and to 
recommend their inclusion in the constitution at the appropriate level. 

“So far I have said nothing about the Indian States which comprise 
a third of tb.e area of India and contain about one quarter of the whole 
population. These States at present are each separately governed and 
have individual relationships with the British Crown. There is general 
recognition that when British India attains independence the position 
of these States cannot remain unaffected, and it is anticipated that they 
will wish to take part in the constitution-making process and be repre- 
sented in the all-India Union. It does not however lie within our pro- 
vince to decide these matters in advance as they will have to be the 
subject of negotiation with the States before action can be taken. 

“During the making of the constitution, the administration must be 
carried on and we attach therefore the greatest importance to the setting 
up at once of an Interim Government, having the support of the major 
political parties. The Viceroy has already started discussions to this end 
and he hopes to bring them shortly to a successful issue. 

“During the interim period the British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes in the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in the ac- 
complishment of its tasks of administration and in bringing about as 
rapid . and smooth a transition as possible. 

“The essence of statecraft is to envisage the probable course of future 
events but no statesman can be wise enough to frame a constitution 
which will adequately meet all the requirements of an unknown future. 
We may be confident, therefore, that the Indians, on whom falls the res- 
ponsibility of creating the initial constitution, . will give it a reasonable 
flexibility and will make provision for it to be revised and amended as 
required from time to time. 

“In this short talk you will not expect me to go into further details 
regarding our proposals, which you can read in the statement which has 
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been released for publication this evening. But in conclusion I will re- 
peat and emphasise whnt to me is the fundamental Issue. The future of 
India and how that future is inaugurated are matters of vital importance 
not only to India herself but to the whole world. If a great new Sovereign 
State can come into being in a spirit of mutual goodwill, that of Itself 
will be an outstanding contribution to world stability. 

“The Government and peopie of Britain are not only willing, they 
are anxious to play their full part in achieving this result. But the con- 
stitution for India has to be framed by Indians and worked by Indians 
when they have brought it into being. We ajjpreciate to the full the tilili- 
culties which confront them in embarking on this task. We have done, 
and we will continue to do, all that lies in our power to help them to 
overcome these difflculties. But the responsibility and the opportunity is 
theirs and in their fulfilment of it wo wish them godspeed.” 

Mr. A. V. Alexander, third member of the Cabinet Delegation, who 
had hitherto remained voiceless in the whole of the two months' talk.s and 
negotiations, was cornered by a Pressman on Thursday (17-5-’lG) night. 
Congratulated on the Mission’s ‘‘achievement,” the First Lord of the 
Admiralty reciprocated: 

“It has been our ambition throughout to see that this great nation is 
not torn asunder by civil strife by anything that we might do. Hence 
it was that we tried our best to bring about a settlement between the 
parties themselves— and more so an agreement between the major par- 
ties— so that the Indian question is solved with minimum possibilities for 
any mishappenings. We are really .sorry that it could not be done so. 
We hope that this proposal of our will be to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of the Indian people and lead to a peaceful achievement of Indian 
freedom.” 

To an observation by the correspondent that ‘‘there should be some 
bloodshed as it will be humanly impossible for the Mission to sati.sfy all 
the parties", Mr. Alexander quickly and clearly answered: “Well, it is 
very easy to avoid it if sense is allowed to play its proper P‘ti’t over temper 
and passion.” — AP of America. 

CRIPPS EXPLAINS CABINET MISSION'S STATE.MEN'P 

Explaining the Cabinet Mission’s statement at a Press conference, 
which was also attended by Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Mr. A. V. Alexan- 
der, Sir Stafford Cripps said: “We hope from the bottom of our hearts 
that the Indian people will accept this statement in the spirit of co-ope- 
ration in which, it has been drawn up and that within a v;eek or two the 
process of constitution-making may begin and the interim Government 
may be formed.” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, joined Sir Staf- 
ford in stressing “the determination of the British people as a whole to 
do everything in their power to assist you in securing a constitution which 
will enable your future to be great in the annals of your country and in 
the history of the world.” 

“You have heard two broadcasts on the statement and you have the 
document before you. This evening the members of the Mission wanted 
an opportunity to meet you to give you a few words of explanation and 
tomorrow we shall be meeting you again to answer questions which vou 
may have to put,” said Sir Stafford Cripps. “I will make a few remarks 
about the statement while we are waitiiig for the Secretary of State to 
come from the broadcasting studio. 

“The fii^t thing I want to point out is what the statement does not 
purport to do. Let me remind you that this is not merely the Mission’s 
statement, that is the statement of the four signatories: but it is the 
statement of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. Now 
tne statement does not purport to set out a new constitution for India. 
J-t is of no use asking us ‘how do you propose to do this or that?’ The 
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answer will be we don’t propose to do anything as regards decision upon 
a constitution; that is not for us to decide. 

“What we have had to do is to lay down one or two broad principles 
of how the constitution might be constructed and recommend those as 
foundations to the Indian people. You will notice we use the word ‘re- 
commend’ with regard to the ultimate constitutional forms with which 
we deal. 

“You may quite fairly ask, ‘but why do you recommend anything: 
why not leave it to the Indians?’ The answer is that we are most anxi- 
ous to get all Indians into some constitution-making machinery as quickly 
as possible and the block at present is in this matter. We are therefore, 
by this means, trying to remove the block so that the constitution-making 
may start and progress freely and rapidly. We hope very earnestly that 
that will be the effect. 

“Now that it has been finally and absolutely decided that India is to 
have the complete independence she desires, whether within or without 
the British Commonwealth as she chooses, we are anxious that she shall 
have it as soon as possible and the soonest is when there is a new con- 
stitutional structure decided upon by the Indian people. 

“But of course we cannot just stand by and wait till that time comes. 

It is bound to take some time to reach that point of completion of the 
new constitutional structure. 

“So, as you know, the Viceroy, in whose province Government-maldng 
primarily lies, has already started his talks with a view to the immediate 
setting up of a representative Indian Government. We hope that, with 
the other issues out of the way, on th.e basis of our statement, he will 
be able very rapidly to get that new Government representative of the 
main parties set up and in operation. 

“This matter of the interim Government is of supreme importance 
because of the enormous tasks facing India at the moment.. It is these 
great tasks, and perhaps the greatest of them is to deal with the food 
situation, that makes it absolutely essential that we should between us 
arrange a smooth and efficient transition. 

“Nothing could be more fatal to the Indian people today in the face 
of dangers of famine, than a breakdown of administration and communi- 
cations anywhere in India, and that is why we stress as we do the 
vital need for co-operation between all parties and communities, includ- 
ing the British, in this time of transition. 

“So much then for the vitally important point of the Interim Govern- 
ment. Some of you may wonder how soon this means that the British 
will sever their governmental connection with India — 1 hope that in any 
event we shall remain the closest friends when Indian freedom comes. 
Well, we certainly can’t say that. Who can foretell how quickly consti- 
tutions can be hammered out? One thing is however absolutely certain, 
and that is the quicker you start the quicker you will end and the sooner 
we shall be able to withdraw, handing over the power to the new Gov- 
ernments of the Union, provinces and if it is decided, of the groups. 

“This brings me to what has been decided rather than recommend- 
ed. It has been decided to make a start with the constitution-making 
right away. This does not mean a decision as to what the constitution 
shall finally be; that is for decision by the representatives of the Indian 
people. ' What it does mean is that the deadlock which has prevented a 
start on the process of constitution-making is to be removed once and 
for all. 

“The form in which. we propose that the constitution-making bodies 
should be assembled is important for this reason. It permits of arriving 
at constitutions in the recommended form. It goes a little further than ' 
that in one respect. As we believe and hope that the two parties will 
come into this constitution-making on the basis of our recommendations, 
it would not be fair to either of them if the fundamental basis which we 
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recommend could be easily departed from. So we stipulate that a depar- 
ture from that basis, which is laid down in paragraph 15 of the state- 
ment should only be made if a majority of both communities agree to it. 
That’ I think is eminently fair to both parties. It does not mean that 
no departure can be made from the recommendations, but it does mean that 
the special provisions I have mentioned will apply to such resolutions in 
the constituent assembly of the Union. That is one special provision as 
to particular majorities. The only other is in relation to matters raising 
any major communal issue, when a similar rule will apply. All the rest 
is left to the free play of discussion and vote. 


“The question I am sure will occur to all of you and that is why we 
have named the three sections of provinces into which the assembly will 
break up to formulate the provincial and group constitutions. 

“There was a very good reason for this. First of all, of course, some- 
how or other those groups had to be formed before they could proceed to 
their business. There were two ways of dealing with that matter. Either 
let the present provincial Governments opt themselves into, groups or 
after seeing the constitutions produced, let the new Governments, after 
the whole contitution-making is complete, opt themselves out if they 
wish. We have chosen the second alternative for two reasons. First, 
because it follows the suggestion Congress put forward as regards the 
provinces and a single federation. They suggested that all the provinces 
should come in at the beginning but could opt out if they did not like 
the constitution when they had seen it. We think that this principle 
should apply to the groups. Second, the present legislatures are not truly 
representative of the whole population because of the effect of the Com- 
munal Award with its weightages. 


“We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the full adult 
suffrage, which would be fairest but which would take probably two years 
to work out — and no one believes that we could wait that length of time 
before starting on constitution-making. So we discard the present legis- 
latures as decisive for the option and say let it be exercised when the 
first new elections have- taken place, jvhen no doubt there will be 
a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, the precise issue can be 
raised at the election. So the three sections will formulate the provincial 
and group constitutions and when that is done, they work together with 
the States’ representatives to make the Union constitution. That is the 
final phase. 


“Now a word about the States. The statement in paragraph 14 makes 
the position quite clear that paramountcy cannot be continued after the 
new constitution comes into operation, nor can it be handed over to any- 
one else. It isn’t necessary for me to state. I am sure, that a contract 
or arrangement of this kind cannot be handed over to a third party with- 
out the consent of the States. They will therefore become wholly inde- 
pendent but they have expressed their wish to negotiate their way into 
the Union and that is a matter we leave to negotiation between the States 
and the British Indian parties. 

“There is one other important provision which I would like to stress 
as it is somewhat novel in constitution-making. We were met by the difih- 
culty of how we could deal fairly with the smaller minorities, the tribal 
and the excluded areas. In any constitution-making body it would be 
quite impossible to give them a weightage which would secure for them 
any effective influence without gravely upsetting the balance between the 
major parties. To give them a tiny representation would be useless to 
them. So we decided that minorities would be dealt with really in a 
double vvY- The major minorities, such as the Hindus in Muslim pro- 
vinc^. .,nd the Muslims in Hindu provinces, the Sikhs in the Punjab and 
the De^.ressed Cla,sses, who had considerable representation in a number 
of provincp, would be dealt with by proportional representation in the 
mam construction of the constitution-making bodies. 

“But in order to give these minorities, and narticularlv thp 
minorities like the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and also the 
tribal representatives, a better opportunity of influenctag mSmuty pS^ 
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visions, we have made provisions for the setting up by the constitution- 
making body of an influential advisory commission which will take the 
initiative in the preparation of the list of fundamental rights, the minor- 
ity protection clauses and the proposals for the administration of tribal 
and excluded areas. This commission will make its recommendations to 
the constitution-making body and will also suggest at which stage or 
stages in the constitution these provisions should be inserted, that is 
whether in the Union, Group or Provincial constitutions or in any two or 
more of them. 

“Now that, I think, gives you some picture of the main points with 
which we have dealt in our statement. 

‘There is only one other point that I want to stress before leaving 
the matter with you until tomorrow morning. 

“You will realise, I am sure, how terribly important is this moment 
of decision for the Indian people. 

“We are all agreed that we want a speedy conclusion of these matters; 
so far we have not been able all to agree upon how it should be brought 
about. We have done in this statement what we believe to be best, after 
two months of discussion and very hard work, and in the light of all 
we have heard and studied. This is our Arm opinion and we do not, of 
course, intend to start all the negotiations over again. We intend to get 
on with the job on the lines we have laid down. We ask the Indian peo- 
ple to give this statement calm and careful consideration. I believe that 
the happiness of their future depends upon what they now do. 

“If failing their own agreement, they will accept this method that 
we put forward of getting on with the making of a new constitution for 
India, we can between us make it a smooth transition and a rapid one, 
but if the plan is not accepted no one can say how acute and long the 
suffering that will be self-inflicted on the Indian people. 

“We are convinced that this statement offers an honourable and 
peaceful method to all parties and if they accept it we will do all that 
lies in our power to help forward the constitution-making so as to arrive 
at the speediest possible settlement. 

“Let no one doubt for one moment our intentions. We have not come 
to India and stayed here so long and worked so hard except to carry out 
what has long been the policy of the British Labour Party, and that is 
to transfer power to the Indian people as quickly, as smoothly, and as 
co-operatively as the difflculties of the process permit. 

“We hope from the bottom of our hearts that the Indian people will 
accept the statement in the spirit of co-operation in which it has been 
drawn up, and that within a week or two the process of constitution- 
making may begin and the Interim Government may be formed.” 

DEBATE IN LORDS 

During a debate in the House of Lords the White Paper on New 
Indian Plan was read by Lord Addison, the Dominion Secretary. 

Viscount Simon who initiated the debate asked whether by setting up 
of an Interim Government it wa5 meant that new men will be chosen to 
sit in the Viceroy’s Council. He said, “That would not be a Constitutional 
change. Or is it intended to make a rather more widespread change?” 

Lord Addison replying said: “I think' it wise counsel that we should 
wait to ascertain the effect of this Paper on Indian opinion before dis- 
cussing it further. 

“The answer to Lord Simon’s question is, I think, fairly clear. It is 
more a change of personnel, which we hope will be effected agreeably and 
satisfactorily and "will inspire confidence. The powers and duties of the 
Viceroy will remain as before.” 

Lord Simon: Otherwise it would have meant an Act of Parliament. 

Lord Addison: Yes. (Reuter). 

“The Hindustan Times” (17-5-1946) 
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THE PRESS CONFERENCE, NEW DELHI, (18-5-lG) 

Speaking coolly and occasionally helped by Sir Staiford Cripps, who 
sat at his left, Lord Pethick-Lawrence. Secretary of State for India, ans- 
wered scores of questions at a two-hour Press conferenre in New Delhi 
on Friday, tliat was attended by over 100 Indian and foreign Pressmen 
who sought clarification on aspects of Thursday’s announcement. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence made it clear that what the Mission and the 
Viceroy had announced was not an award. “It is a recommendation," he 
added, “as to certain bases of the constitution, and a decision to summon 
•Indian representatives to make their own constitution, and therefore 
quite clearly there is no question of enforcing an award. In these cir- 
cumstances, tlie question of use of British troops does not arise at all.” 

The Secretary of State said that the constitution recommended by 
the Mission could not be modified in favour of one party to the disad- 
vantage of another. 

The question of the right of the provinces vis-a-vis the proposed 
Union was one of about 100 questions which Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
answered. 

Asked if the provinces with the right to opt out of the groups will 
have the right to secede from the Indian Union, say within two years. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied; “They will not have the right to opt out 
in a period of two years. What they will have the right to do is to asic 
for ‘a revision of the constitution at the end of 10 years.” 

Q: Supposing Assam, which has a Congress Ministry, decided not to 
come into Group C with Bengal, which has a Muslim League Ministry, 
would Assam be allowed to join any other Group? 

A: Tlie right to opt out comes later for this reason, that the whole 
picture should be understood before the option is exercised. 

Q: Can a province, if it opts out of one section, go into another 
section? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that if the right was given to a pro- 
vince to opt into another section and that other section did not want to 
receive it, a rather awalnvard situation would arise. The answer to the 
question was not laid down in the statement but it would be open to the 
Constituent Assembly to deal with it at the appropriate time. 

Q; If any province does not wish to join the Group in which it has 
been put, can it stay out? 

A: The provinces automatically come mto the Sections ‘A’, ‘B’ and 
‘C’ which are set out in the statement. Initially they are in the parti- 
cular sections to winch they are allocated in the statement and that 
particular section will decide w’hcther a group shall be formed and what 
should be the constitution. The right to opt out of the group formed by 
that section arises after the constitution has been framed and die first 
election to the legislature has taken place. It does not arise before that. 

Q: There is a provision whereby any province could, by a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the constitution after an initial period of 10 years. Is chere included 
in the words “call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution” 
any right to have secession considered? 

A: If you revise the constitution, quite clearly the whole basis of 
the constitution can be considered again. Any province can ask for a 
revision of the constitution. And so far as I can see, when that revision 
is undertaken, all questions in the constitution are open to rediscussion. 

Q: If the provinces in Section ‘B’, which formed a Muslim majority 
area, decided to form a group but would not come into the Union, what 
would be the position? 

A: It womd be a breach of the condition under which all these peo- 
M together for the purpose of making the constitution and, there- 
^°i?stitution-making machinery would break down if it was per- 
sistea in. That is contrary to the understanding on which these people 
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came togethei*. If they ai’e coming together on an understanding, pre- 
sumably honourably accepting the major premise, and if they were to 
refuse that later' on, it will be a breach of the understanding and we do 
not contemplate such a thing. 

Q: Could the provinces in Section ‘B’ at the end of 10 years decide to 
be a separate sovereign State? 

A: If the constitution is being revised, of course, all proposals for its 
revision will be open to discussion. Whether they would be carried 
through is quite another question. 

Q: Supposing a group decides not to come into the Union Constituent 
Assembly, what would be the position as far as that group is concerned? 

A: This is a purely hypothetical question. You cannot forejudge 
exactly what would be done in the event of people not co-operating, but 
there is every intention to proceed with the constitution-making machi- 
nery as it is set out in the statement. What will happen if one person or 
any person or groups of people in some way tried to throw spanner in 
the works I am not prepared at this stage precisely to say, but the inten- 
tion is to get on with the job. 

Q: Can the provincial Assemblies elect people from outside their 
membership? 

A: Yes. That is not excluded under the terms of the statement. 

Q: Does the 10-year period set for revision of the constitution mean 
that the Union constitution is inviolable for 10 years? 

A; What it does mean is that the Constituent Assembly will lay down 
provisions for the revision of the constitution. This is in accordance with 
what is taking place in a great many other cases in the world. There 
must be some provision for revision. Precisely what the conditions of 
revision are is a matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide. I da 
not think I can go further into that. 

Q: Will it be open to the Constituent Assembly to endow the Union 
with, all powers of taxation, including customs, income-tax and other 
taxes? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the statement left it open to the 
Constituent Assembly to interpret the words relating to finance, subject 
to the condition that any resolution raising a major communal issue 
should require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each ^of the two major communities. Subject to that, and subject to 
alterations in the basic formula, a bare majority in the Constituent As- 
sembly could carry a proposal. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the question of including currency 
in the Central list could be discussed, if necessary, in the constitution- 
making body. 

Replying to a number of questions on Indian States, the Secretary 
of State reiterated the fact that paramountcy would continue in the in- 
terim period. He stated that the Mission had already received indications 
from most of the principal States and representatives of large bodies 
of other States that they had no desire to impede the progress of India 
towards self-government and independence and that they wanted to co- 
operate in it. 

As regards the position of the India Office during the interim period. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that for months now the India Office had 
been proceeding on the assumption that the time would come when great 
changes would be made in India and the whole position of the India 
Office would be altered. Its vast administrative machine would, however, 
be at the disposal of the new constitution in India. 

Q: If the constitution-makmg body decides that as a preliminary to 
proceeding with its work British troops should be withdrawn, will they ba 
withdrawn? 

U. C. Vol. II— L 
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A: I think that is a misunderstanding of the situation. Some one 
must be responsible for law and order in a country, in the province 
the Governments are really responsible for law and order, but the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests with the Government of India. We are anxious 
to transfer that at the "earliest possible moment, but we must transfer 
it to a properly constituted Government. When that time comes, we 
will make the transfer. 


Q; What will be the next stage of activity of the Cabinet Delegation? 

A: The first thing is to get this plan accepted by the two main com- 
munities and I hope that will be carried through as- soon as possible. 

Q: What will be the percentage of Muslims in the Interim Govern- 
ment? 

A: The question of the Interim Government is not for us to decide; 
it is primarily a question for the Viceroy. 

Q: During the interim period, will the Viceroy’s veto be exercised as 
at present? 

A: That is a question for the Viceroy, and he is now negotiating with 
the parties. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the division into three main com- 
munities — General, Muslim and Sikh — had not been made in consulta- 
tion with any party. “This statement is our own and does not represent 
necessarily the opinion of anybody in India. But it is put out after we 
have discussed all these matters with different Indians and it is our 
attempt to reach the most likely method which will be accepted by the 
different' parties.” 

Q; Has Congress agreed to this? 

A: We have not put this out on the basis that anybody has agreed to 
anything. It is our statement and stands on its ov/n feet. 

There were a number of questions on Mr. Churchill’s speech in the 
House of Commons. 

Q: Is Mr. Churchill correct in suggesting that the “shifting of the 
onus of deciding the future constitution from Indians to HMG is an unfor- 
tunate step going beyond the understood purpose and mandate of the 
Mission”? 


A: There has been no shifting of the onus of deciding the constitu- 
tion. If we could have arranged by agreement between the parties in 
India the basis of a consultation on which they could come together in 
a constitution-making body, nothing would have pleased us better. In 
default of that, we thought it desirable to make certain recommendations 
as to the basis on which they could come together and the Viceroy is 
prepared to summon a constitution-making body on that basis. We 
believe that is in accord with the wish not only of Indians but the ma- 
jority of our own people at home. 

Q; What legislative steps will be required for setting up the Interim 
Government, the creation of the new constitution and abrogation of the 
King’s title of Emperor of India? 


A: So far as the first two are concerned, no legislative steps are neces- 
sary at all. So far as the ultimate step is concerned that is a matter of 
constitutional law and I cannot answer offhand. So far as I know speak- 
ing without consideration I am not at all sure that a precise statute will 
be required for it, but I should not like that to be taken as final. There > 
will naturally have to be a debate in Parliament and some legislative step 
will have to be taken with the consent of His Majesty the King. But I 
do not contemplate any difliculty about all that. The present Labour 
Government is in a considerable working majority in the House of Com- 
mons and I do not imagine any serious difficulty in carrying it through. 


agree with Mr. Churchill when he implies that you have 
laboured not to gain an Empire but to cast it away? 
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A; I can only say that what we are doing today is in accord with 
the views that have been expressed all through by the really great states- 
men in our country and nothing can redound more to the highest tradi- 
tions of liberty which prevail in my country than if, as a result of our 
labours, we have in the years to come, a sovereign country here in India 
whose relationship with ours is one of friendliness and equality in the 
days to come. — ^API 

VICEROY’S BROADCAST TO INDIAN PEOPLE (17-5-194G) 

“I speak to the people of India at the most critical hour of India’s 
history. The statement of the Cabinet Delegation containing their re- 
commendations, has now been before you for 24 hours. It is a blue- 
print for freedom, an outline of which your representatives have to fill 
in the details and construct the building,” said Lord Wavell in a broad- 
cast message on Friday. 

“You will have studied the statement, most of you, and many think 
that it shows a path to reach the summit at which you have been aiming 
for so long, the independence of India, I am sure you will be eager to take 
it. If you should have formed the view — ^I hope you have not — that there 
is no passage that way, I hope that you will study again the route indi- 
cated to you, and see whether the difficulties in the path — and we know 
they are formidable — cannot be surmounted by skill and patience and 
boldness. 

“I can assure you of this, that very much hard work, very much earn- 
est study, very much anxious thought, and all the goodwill and sincerity 
at our command have gone to the making of these recommendations. 
We would much have preferred that the Indian leaders should have 
themselves reached agreement on the course to be followed and we have 
done our best to persuade them; but it has not been found possible in 
spite of concessions on both sides which at one time promised results, 

“These proposals put before you are obviously not those that any 
one of the parties would have chosen if left to itself, but I do believe that 
they offer a reasonable and workable basis on which to found India’s 
future constitution. They preserve the essential unity of India which 
is threatened by the dispute between the two major communities; and in 
especial they remove the danger of the disruption of that great fellow- 
ship, the Indian Army, to which India already owes so much and on 
whose strength, vmity and efficiency her future security will depend. They 
offer to the Muslim community the right to direct their own essential 
interests, their religion, their education, their culture, their economic 
and other concerns in their own way and to their own best advantage. 

“To another great community, the Sikhs, they preserve the unity of 
their homeland, the Pimjab, in which they have played, and can still 
play, so important and influential a part. 

“They provide in the Special Committee which forms a feature of the 
constitution-making machinery, the best chance for the smaller minor- 
ities to make their needs known and to secure protection for their inte- 
rests. They seek to arrange a means for the Indian States, great and 
small, to enter by negotiation into the polity of a united India. They 
offer to India the prospect of peace — a peace from party strife, the peace 
so needed for all the constructive work there is to do. And they give 
you the opportunity of complete independence so soon as the Constituent 
Assembly has completed its laboms, 

“I would like to emphasise the constructive work to be done. If you 
can agree to accept the proposals in the statement as a reasonable basis 
on which to work out your constitution, then we are able at once to con- 
centrate all the best efforts and abilities in India on the short-term pro- 
blems that are so urgent. You know them well — the immediate danger 
of famine to be countered, and measures taken to provide more food for 
everyone in future years; the health of India to be remedied; great 
schemes of wider education to be initiated; roads to be built and improv- 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S BROADCAST (17-5-’46) 

The following is the text of the C-in-C’s broadcast: — 

“As you have heard from H. E. the Viceroy, the British Government 
have put forward a scheme to enable Indians to make their own consti- 
tution and set up an independent Indian Government. As you all know 
too, members of the British Government and the Viceroy have for some 
time past been discussing with the leaders of the Muslim League and of 
the Congress. They have been trying to decide what kind of govern- 
ment shall be set up in India. Their object is to make good the promise 
of the British Government that in future India shall be governed entirely 
by her own people, free from all control by Britain, and free to remain 
within the British Commonwealth or to go outside as she likes. 

“In spite of every attempt to find a form of government which would 
, be acceptable to the Congress and the Muslim League, no agreement 
has been reached. 

“The Muslim League considers that there must be two independent 
and separate Governments in India, Pakistan for the Muslims and Hindu- 
stan for the Hindus. The Congress thinks that India must not be divided 
and that there should be one Central Government with the provinces 
controlling their own affairs to the greatest possible extent. 

“This very briefly is the position taken up by the two main political 
parties. 

“It was hoped that between the two points of view some compromise 
acceptable to both parties might be found. This has, however, not been 
found possible, although both parties have, for the sake of goodwill, 
modified their views to a considerable extent. 

“The British Government, therefore, having failed to get the two 
principal political parties to agree, has decided that it is their duty to 
the people of India to lay down what shall be done in order to give India 
her independence as soon as possible in an orderly and peaceful manner, 
so that the mass of the people may be put to the least inconvenience and 
disturbance. 

“In making these arrangements, the British Government has tried to 
ensure justice and freedom for the smaller as well as for the large sec- 
tions of the people of India. 

“The British Government realises that the Muslims have a real fear 
that they may be forced to live for always under a Hindu Government 
and that any new form of government must be such as to make this fear 
groundless for all time. 

“With this in view, the possibility of setting up a complete separate 
and independent Muslim State of Pakistan has been most carefully con- 
sidered from every point of view and without any partiality at all. 

“As a result of this examination the British Government has been 
forced to conclude that the setting up of completely independent States 
not linked together in any way would not result in a settlement of the 
differences between Hindu and Muslim. 

“The setting up of two or more independent Governments would also, 
in their opinion, result in great loss and danger to India in the future. 

“They, therefore, cannot agree to divide India into separate States, 
though they do think that some way must be found for the predominantly 
Muslim areas to govern themselves if they wish to do so and to live their 
own lives. This is also recognised by the Hindus and the Congress Party. 

“The British Government, therefore, have approved neither the set- 
ting up of completely separate States nor the retention of all power at 
the Centre. They consider that although the different areas should 
have a large measure of independence if the people desire it, the respon- 
sibility for the Army, Navy and Air Force and for the defence of the 
whole of India in war, must rest with one authority for the whole of 
India. 
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“Apart from this, they have accepted the principle that each pro- 
vince or group of provinces may have full powers to manage its own 
affairs as desired by its own people without interference from the Centre. 

“These proposals are meant to ensure that all creeds and classes shall 
have their say in how they are to be governed and also to prevent any 
one section of the people being forced to live under the rule of any other 
section, without being sure that they will have the right to live their lives 
in their own way without fear or persecution. 

“The details of this new system of government for India must be 
worked out by the people of India themselves. It is not the task of the 
British Government to do this. 

“To carry on the administration of the country while a new system 
of government is worked out, the Viceroy proposes to form an Interim 
Government composed of himself and of leaders of Indian political opi- 
nion who have the confidence of the people. 

“In this temporary Government the post of War Member which is 
at present held by the Commander-in-Chief (that is myself) will be held 
by a civilian who will be an Indian. I shall continue to be responsible 
for the command and welfare of the Army, Navy and Air Force but all 
political matters will be in the hands of the new V/ar Member under 
whom I shall serve, just as the commanders in Britain serve under civilian 
ministers. 

“While this temporary Government carries on the daily business of 
governing the country, it is proposed that there should be set up three ^ 
assemblies composed of representatives of all parties and creeds and 
classes, and elected by the Provincial Legislatures. 

“It will be the task of these three assemblies together with representa- 
tives from the Indian States to decide how India will be governed in the 
future. 

“The British Government hopes that in this way peace and security 
will come to India under the rule of her own leaders and that she will 
become great and prosperous as she deserves. 

“WhUe these discussions and meetings are going on it is the duty of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force to continue to serve the Government and 
to carry out its orders. 

“As I have said, this temporary Government will be an Indian Gov- 
ernment composed of members chosen from the leaders of the main poli- 
tical parties in the country who have the full confidence of the people. 

“There is no doubt that today there is danger of strife and disorder 
in the country. Whether you are in the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, 
you all know the good that comes from discipline and toleration. You 
have also learned to live together, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in 
the service of your country without quarrelling or jealousy. 

“You have learned each to respect the other and to work side by side 
for one object — the good of your country. 

“In this you have set an example to all India. 

“I trust you, as I have alv/ays trusted you to go oh setting this exam- 
ple and to do your duty, as you have always done it in war and peace. ~ 

“I for my part shall do the same. So long as I am here you may rely 
on me to safeguard your interest in the future as in the past.” 
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(The Congress President summoned a meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee to be held at Delhi on May 17. The Working Committee considered 
the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. The cor- 
respondence exchanged in connection with the statement and the resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee dated May 24, are given below). 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD PETHICK 
LAWRENCE, DATED 20TH MAY, 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 

20th May, 1946. 

Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 

My Committee have carefully considered the statement issued by the 
Cabinet Delegation on May 16th, and they have seen Gandhiji after the 
interviews he has had with you and Sir Stafford Cripps. There are certain 
matters about which I have been asked to write to you. 

As we understand the statement, it contains certain recommendations 
and procedure for the election and functioning of the Constituent Assembly. 
The Assembly itself, when formed, will, in my Committee’s opinion, be a 
sovereign body for the purpose of drafting the constitution unhindered by 
any external authority, as well as for entering into a treaty. Further that 
it will be open to the Assembly to vary in any way it likes the recommenda- 
tions and the procedure suggested by the Cabinet Delegation. The Con- 
stituent Assembly being a sovereign body for the purpose of the constitu- 
tion, its final decisions will automatically take effect. 

As you were aware some recommendations have been made in your 
statement which are contrary to the Congress stand as it was taken at the 
Simla Conference and elsewhere. Naturally we shall try to get the As- 
sembly to remove what we consider defects in the recommendations. For 
this purpose we shall endeavour to educate the country and the Constituent 
Assembly. 

There is one matter in which my Committee were pleased to hear 
Gandhiji say that you were trying to see that the European members in 
the various provincial assemblies, particularly Bengal, and Assam, would 
neither offer themselves as candidates nor vote for the election of delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly. 

No provision has been made for the election of a representative from 
British Baluchistan. So far as we know, there is no elected Assembly or 
any other kind of chamber which might select such a representative. One 
individual may not make much of a difference in the Constituent Assembly, 
but it would make a difference if such an individual speaks for a whole 
province which he really does not represent in any way. It is far better 
not to have representation at all than to have this kind of representation 
which will mislead and which may decide the fate of Baluchistan contrary 
to the wishes of its inhabitants. If any kind of popular representation can 
be arranged, we would welcome it. My Committee were pleased, therefore, 
to hear Gandhiji say that you are likely to include Baluchistan within the 
scope of the Advisory Committee’s work. 

In your recommendations for the basic form of the constitution (page 
3 of the printed draft, No. 5) you state that provinces should be free to 
form groups with executives and legislatures and each group could deter- 
mine the provincial subjects to be taken in common. Just previous to 
this you state that all subjects other than the union subiects and all resi- 
duary powers should vest in the provinces. Later on in the statement, 
however, on page 5 you state that the provincial representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly will divide up into three sections and "these sections 
shall proceed to settle the provincial constitutions for the provinces in each 
section and also decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for 
these provinces’’. There appears to us to be a marked discrepancy in these 
two separate provisions. The basic provision gives full autonomy to a pro- 
vince to do what it likes and subsequently there appears to be a certain 
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compulsion in the matter which clearly infringes that autonomy. It is 
xrue that at a later stage the provinces can opt out of any group. In any 
event it is not clear how a Province or its representatives can be compelled 
to do something which they do not want to do. A provincial Assembly i^ay 
eive a mandate to its representatives not to enter any group or a parti- 
cular group or section. As Sections B and C have been j^ormed it is obvmus 
that one Province will play a dominating role in the Section, the Punjab 
in Section B and Bengal in Section C. It is conceivable that this dominat- 
ing province may frame a provincial constitution entirely against the wishes 
of Sind or the North-West Frontier Province or Assam. It may even con- 
ceivably lay down rules, for elections and otherwise thereby nullifying the 
provision for a province to opt out of a group. Such could never be the in- 
tention as it would be repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the 
Scheme itself. 

The question of the Indian States has been left vague and, therefore, 
I need not say much about it at this stage. But it is clear that State^re- 
presentatives who come into the Constituent Assembly must do so more 
or less in the same way as the representatives of the Provinces. The 
Constituent Assembly cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements. 

I have dealt above with some points arising out of your statement. 
Possibly some of them can be cleared up by you and the defects removed. 
The principal point, however, is, as stated above, that we look upon this 
Constituent 'Assembly as a soverei^ body which can decide as it chooses 
in regard to any matter before it can give effect to its decision. The only 
limitation we recognise is that in regard to certain major communal issues 
the decision should be by a majority of each of the two major communities. 
We shall try to approach the public and the members of the Con;stiituent 
Assembly with our own proposals for removing any defects in the recom- 
mendations made by you. 

Gandhiji has informed my Committee that you contemplate that Bri- 
tish troops will remain in India till after the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the instrument produced by the Constituent 
Assembly. My Committee feel that the presence of foreign troops in India 
will be a negation of India’s independence. India should be considered to 
be independent in fact from the moment that the National Provisional 
Government is established. 

I shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my Committee may 
come to a decision in regard to your statement. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 


LETTER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT, DATED 22ND MAY 1946. 

Office of the Cabinet Delegation, 
Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 

22nd May, 1946. 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

+v,o ^®l®Sation have considered your letter of 20th May and feel that 
nnuP answer it is that they should make their general position 

prf ^ Indian leaders after prolonged discussion fail- 

the Delegation have put forward their re- 
approach to reconciling the views of the two 
.ceed if ft if therefore stands as a whole and can only suc- 
ceed If It IS accepted and worked m a spirit of compromise and co-operation. 

reasons for the grouping of the Provinces, and 
agreemeS beffen the ’two‘’Jarttes 
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There are two further points which we think we should mention. First, 
in your letter you describe the Constituent Assembly as a sovereign body, 
the final decisions of which will automatically take effect. We think the 
authority and the functions of the Constituent Assembly and the procedure 
which it is intended to follow are clear from the statement. Once the Con- 
stituent Assembly is formed and working on this basis, there is naturally no 
intention to interfere with its discretion or to question its decisions. When 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its labours. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary for 
the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only to two pro- 
visions which are mentioned in the Statement and which are not, we be- 
lieve controversial, namely, adequate provision for the protection of mino- 
rities and willingness to conclude a treaty to cover matters arising out of 
the transfer of power. 

Secondly, while His Majesty’s Government are most anxious to secure 
that the interim period should be as short as possible, you will, we are 
sure, appreciate, that fot the reasons stated above independence cannot 
precede the bringing into operation of a new constitution. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Pethick Lawrence. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

MEMORANDUM TO THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES (22-5-’46) 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday. — ^The Cabinet Delegation in a memorandum, 
to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, published tday, declares 
that under the new constitution HMG will cease to exercise the powers 
of paramountcy. “The void will have to be filled either by the States 
entering into a federal relationship with the succession Government or 
Governments in British India, or failing this, entering into particular 
political arrangements with it or them.” 

This memorandum was drawn up before the delegation began its 
discussions with -party leaders and represented the substance of what was 
communicated to the States’ representatives at their first interviews. 

The memorandum says; — 

Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons, an assurance was given to the Princes that there was 
no intention on the part of the Crov/n to initiate any change in their re- 
lationship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties and 
engagements without their consent. It was at the same time stated that 
the Princes’ consent to any changes which might emerge as a result of 
negotiations would not unreasonably be withheld. The Chamber of Prin- 
ces has since confirmed that the Indian States fully share the general 
desire in the country for the immediate attainment by India of her full 
stature. HMG have now declared that if the succession Government or 
Governments in British India desire independence, no obstacle would be 
placed in their way. The effect of these announcements is that all those 
concerned with the future of India wish her to attain a position of inde- 
pendence within Or without the British Commonwealth. The Delegation 
have come here to assist in resolving the difficulties which stand in the 
way of India fulfilling this wish. 

During the interim- period, which must elapse before the coming into 
operation of a new constitutional structure under which British India 
will be independent or fully self-governing, paramountcy will remain in 
operation. But the British Government could not and will not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government. 

Meanwhile, the Indian States are in a position to play an important 
part in the formulation of the new constitutional structure for India and 
HMG have been informed by the Indian States that they desire, in their 
own interests and in the interests of India as a whole, both to make their 
contribution to the framing of the structure, and to take their due place 
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in it when it is competed. In order to facilitate this they will doubtless 
strengthen their position by doing everything possible to ensure that their 
administrations conform to the highest standard. Where adequate stand- 
ards cannot be achieved within the existing resources of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to form or join administrative 
units large enough to enable them to be fitted into the constitutional 
structure. It will also strengthen the position of States during this for- 
mulative period if the various Governments which have not already done 
so take active steps to place themselves in close and constant touch with 
public opinion in their States by means of representative institutions. 

During the interim period it will be necessary for the States to con- 
duct negotiations with British India in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of common concern, especially in the economic and financial 
field. Such negotiations, which will be necessary whether the States 
desire to participate in the new Indian constitutional structure or not, 
will occupy a considerable period of time, and since some of these nego- 
tiations may well be incomplete when the new structure comes into be- 
ing, it will, in order to avoid administrative difficulties, be necessary to 
arrive at an understanding between the States and those likely to control 
the succession Government or Governments that for a period of time 
the then existing arrangements as to these matters of common concern 
should continue until the new agreements are completed. In this mat- 
ter, the British Government and the Crown Representative will lend such 
assistance as they can should it be so desired. 

When a new fully self-governing or independent Government or Gov- 
ernments come into being in British India, HMG’s influence with these 
Governments will not be such as to enable them to carry out the obliga- 
tions of paramountcy. Moreover, they cannot contemplate that British 
troops would be retained in India for this purpose. Thus, as a logical 
sequence and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of the 
Indian States, His Majesty’s Government will cease to exercise the powers 
of paramountcy. This means that the rights of the States which flow 
from their relationship with the Crown will no longer exist and that all 
the rights surrendered by the States to the paramount Power will return 
to the States. Political arrangements between the States on the one side 
and the British Crown and British India on the other v/ill thus be brought 
to an end. The void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
into a federal relationship with the succession Government or Govern- 
ments in British India, or failing this, entering into particular political 
arrangements with it or them. 

A Press note says: The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear 
that the document issued on Wednesday entitled “Memorandum on 
States, Treaties and Paramountcy presented by the Cabinet Delegation 
to His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes” v;as drawn 
up before th.e Mission began its discussions with party leaders and repre- 
sented the substance of what they communicated to the representatives 
of the States at their first interviews with the Mission. This is the ex- 
planation of the use of the words “succession Government or Govern- 
ments of British India,” an expression which would not of course have 
been used after the issue of the Delegation’s recent statement. 

The note at the head of the document was inserted in error. 

SIR N. G. AYYANGAR’S STATEMENT 

4. regretted that the Cabinet Delegation have so far not 

stated their ideas as regards Indian States with the clarity and direct- 
ness which characterise their award on some of the fundamentals of 
the new constitution of India. 

The Congress Working Committee has complained that what they 
^ I’egard to Indian States is vague and that much has been 
dMision. Mahatma Gandhi has pointed out with justifl- 
^ ^®^®S^tion have left the question of paramountcy very 
nucn m the air. The pronouncements of the Delegation on the ques- 
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tion of Indian States have to be gathered from their statement of the 
16th May and the Memorandum entitled “States, Treaties and 
mountcy” which they claim to have presented to the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes and which they released for publication on the 22na 
of May. In what follows, I shall refer to the former as the “Award 
and to the latter as the “Memorandum”. 

If these two documents are scrutinised with care tb.e following emerge 
as being the proposals favoured by the Delegation in regard to Indian 
States: — 

(a) There should be a Union of India embracing both British India 
and the Indian States. 

(b) No Indian State can keep out of the Indian Union any more 
than a province can. In other words, the right of non-accession to the 
Union is not conceded either to a province or to an Indian State. In 
implementing its membership of the Union, it is open, however, to an 
Indian State to exercise the option either of entering into a federal re- 
lationship with the Government of the rest of India or of entering into 
some other particular political arrangement with it: 

(c) All Indian States should cede to the Union the subjects of 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

(d) Indian States which elect to enter into a federal relationship 
with the rest of India will have representation on the Executive and the 
Legislature of the Union, and will, therefore, effectively participate in 
the administration of the Union subjects. The political relationship 
alternative to federal relationship must necessarily partake of the nature 
of paramountcy exercised by tne federal Government; this has neces- 
sarily to be so in view of the fact that under the proposed Union con- 
stitution, as now, Foreign Affairs and. Defence, in any case, have to be 
administered for the whole of India by a Union Centre. 

(e) The provisions regarding the grouping of provinces in the Award 
rule out the possibility of Indian States being grouped with the provinces 
placed m any one of the three sections. A, B and C. The States are to 
participate in the constitution making body only at the final stage, that 
is at the stage of framing a constitution for the Union Centre. 

(f) The Award provides for no right of sucession from the Union 
in favour either of an Indian State or of a province. A province can, 
when its first elected assembly meets, opt itself out of a group, but not 
out of the Union; an Indian State may elect to keep out of the federal 
structure but not out of the Union. Under the Award a province is given 
the right by a majority vote of its legislature to call for a reconsideration 
of the terms of the constitution of the Union or of a group after an 
initial period of 10 years and at ten-yearly intervals thereafter. This 
only means that a province can propose an amendment of the Union or 
group constitution; it cannot by the unilateral act, either of its legis- 
lature or even of its people secede from, i.e., opt itself out of, the 
Union or of a group. Its proposal for an amendment could not 
take effect obviously except with the approval of the Union and the 
group as a whole and unless it is carried in accordance with the special 
procedure that will undoubtedly be prescribed in the Union constitution 
for all amendments to it. 

(g) During the period of the Interim Government, British para- 
mountcy will continue; it will end with the attainment of independence 
by India. 

(h) During the interim period negotiations should be set on foot 
between British India and the Indian States in regard to the future 
regulation of matters of common concern, especially in the economic and 
financial fields. If these negotiations are not completed by the time the 
new constitutional structure for India comes into being, arrangements 
should be entered into for the continuation of the existing state of things 
in. regard to these matters until the new arrangements are completed. 
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3. Presumably British Paramountcy over Indian States will also be 
brought under review during the period oi the Interim Government with 
a view to its being replaced in the case of some States by a federal rela- 
tionship with the new Government and in the case of other States by 
some other political arrangement which wpuld serve as a substitute for 
British paramountcy. The implication is justified that unless one or other 
of these forms of political relationship takes the place of British para- 
mountcy, the unity of India could not be maintained. 

4. The Memorandum is in many ways an extraordinary State docu- 
ment. Those who have some knowiedge of the previous history of the ' 
exercise of paramountcy jurisdiction and the attitude that the Govern- 
ment of British India and His Majesty’s Government have in the past 
adopted in this connection, should have been surprised at some of the 
astounding statements made in this Memorandum. I am not quite sure 
whether these statements had received the approval of all those who 
have been speaking to the Delegation on behalf of the States, though 
there is reason to think that the Memorandum was not sprung as a 
surprise upon those spokesmen. 

5. Paramountcy is not a mere contractual relationship. The limits 
of its exercise cannot under present conditions be defined. The juris- 
diction has grown up independently of Teraties, Engagements and Sanads. 
Any rights or privileges derivable from such Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads can be exercised only subject, to paramountcy. No Treaty, Engage- 
ment or Sanad can be construed so as to exempt an Indian State from 
subordination to the paramount power, which has by usage and the 
necessities of the case to take what measures it sees fit for the safety of 
the interests of India as a whole or of the interests of the States them- 
selves and their people. The paramountcy of the British Crown and 
His Majesty’s Government may cease, but until every Indian State has 
established an effective form of constitutional Government and has 
entered the new federal structure of India substantially on the same foot- 
ing as the provinces, paramountcy jurisdiction cannot altogether be 
eliminated. The only question, therefore, for consideration is in whom 
this jurisdiction, so long as its exercise continues to be necessary, should 
vest after British power has been eliminated from this country. Obvi- 
ously it should vest in what will under the new constitution be the Fede- 
ral Government of India. In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that whatever the nominal, theoretical or legal connection of para- 
mountcy with the British Crown and His Majesty’s Government may 
have been in the past, the rights pertaining to paramountcy have been 
exercised and the obligations of paramountcy have been and are being 
'implemented by the Government of British India. The new Federal 
Government of India will be a successor of the present Government of 
British India modified to the extent that it will be by the accession of 
such States as enter the federal structure. In the usual course para- 
mountcy jurisdiction should, therefore, devolve upon the Government of 
the new Union and there is no insuperable obstacle in the way of such 
devolution especially in circumstances which it is hoped will effect a 
peaceful transfer of power. The devolution may well be made with the 
consent of the Indian States and with such modifications in regard to 
the scope and manner of exercise of paramountcy as they may legiti- 
mately ask for and may be agreed upon. But consultation in this regard 
should not be exploitable for the purpose of enabling any States to claim 
that on the termination of the paramountcy of the Birtish Crown, para- 
mountcy itself will cease altogether and every one of them will become 
politically independent with liberty to stand out the Indian Union. The 
Memorandum of the Cabinet Delegation does not in terms subscribe to 
tnis theory but individual members of the Delegation have in their ex- 

committed themselves to it and this naturally has mystified 
nie who have been trying to interpret the Award in a 
Tndipn respect of what the Delegation contempiate for 


extraor(finary°^^'^^^^^ paragraph in the Memorandum is, to my 


mind, 

i 
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“During the interim period which must elapse before the coming 
into operation of a new constitutional structure under which British India 
will be independent and fully self-governing, paramountcy will remain in 
operation. But the British Government could not and will not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government.” 

These remarks are an illustration of considerable loose thinking. Dur- 
ing the interim period the link with the British Crown Representative’s 
office is abolished and paramountcy comes once again to be exercised by 
the Government of British India during this period. I can see no justi- 
fication for the categorical refusal to transfer paramountcy to that Gov- 
ernment if it happens to be a fully nationalised Indian Government. They 
would be exercising paramountcy only as an instrument of the British 
Crown under those conditions. It would be ridiculous to contend that an 
Indian Govermnent which will be in charge of External Affairs, i.e., rela- 
tion with independent foreign States and Defence for the whole of India 
cannot be considered competent by the British Crown to advise it in the 
administration of the functions in relation to the dependent Indian 
States. Even if the Government of India Act, 1935, could not be amended 
so as to do away with the office of Crown Representative during the inte- 
rim period, what is it that can justify the exclusion of an Indian accept- 
able to the new National Government from appointment to the office 
of Political Adviser to the Crown Representative? Such an appointment 
would only smoothen the way towards the framing of the new constitu- 
tional structure for India to the satisfaction of Indian States and to their 
willing participation in that structure. Spokesmen on behalf of the In- 
dian States who have with commendable statesmanship already declared 
themselves in favour of the States working in close collaboration with 
the Indian National Congress in the formulation of the new^ constitution 
should welcome a change of this character in the manning and working 
of the Political Department during the interim period. I was, however, 
astonished and pained to hear when I was in Delhi a few days ago that 
some of the Princes had actually written to the Viceroy requesting that 
during the interim period they desired that the Political Adviser should 
continue to be a Britisher! 

7. The theory that paramountcy was acquired by the British power 
by the specific or implied surrender to the British Crown of sovereign 
rights by Indian States in consideration of the Crown’s undertaking to 
protect the State and its Ruler against external attack and internal com- 
motion and to support the Ruler and his lawful successor on the Throne 
was exploded long ago by the Butler Committee and negatived by com- 
petent authority. It is strange, therefore, that at this time of day, the 
Memorandum should speak of the rights surrendered by the States to 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be returning 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be at liberty 
thereafter to dispose of them at their discretion. If States are to be 
allowed to act on the basis of this theory, when British power has been 
eliminated, it will only lead to anarchy. As I have, however, indicated 
already, the Delegation’s whole scheme provides for the substitution of a 
new political relationship in the place of paramountcy before this elimi- 
nation actually takes place. What will be more in keeping with the peace- 
ful transference of power from Britain to India will be that, as in the 
case of agreements in respect of economic and financial relations, it 
should be agreed that the succession Government should continue to 
exercise paramountcy on the present lines until new political arrange- 
ments are completed and every Indian State has either entered the fede- 
ral structure or entered into some other political relationship with the 
Centre inside the Union. 

8. One defect of the Delegation’s approach to the Indian States’ 
problem is that it has kept British Indian leaders at arms’ length as 
regards the decisions to be taken in respect of the future of the States. 
What is now British India is as vitally interested in how the States are 
going to be fitted into the new constitutional structure as the Indian 
States themselves are as regards this matter. The States’ question can- 
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not be a matter for negotiation between the British Government and the 
Rulino- Princes alone. Both the leaders of British India and the leaders 
of people in the States have to be effectively associated with the discus- 
sions even of the preliminaries as regards the setting up of constitution- 
making machinery and the procedure to be followed in respect thereto. 
It is also vitally important that political parties who decide to take office 
in the Interim Government should ensure that the administration of 
parmountcy during the interim period will be so regulated as to ensure 
close collaboration and a unified policy between the Governor-General- 
in-Council on the one side and the Crown Representative and his Politi- 
cal Adviser on the other. Otherwise conflicts will arise and deadlocks 
not easily got over might bring things to a standstill, in respect of the 
administration of the functions of the Crown in relation to Indian States. 
The unerring political instinct of Mahatma Gandhi finds fresh illustra- 
tion in the following sentences taken from his recent article in the 
“Harijan”: — 

“If it (paramountcy) cannot be ended with the establishment of the 
Interim Government it should be exercised in co-operation with it and 
purely for the benefit of the people of the States. The Princes, if they 
are true to their professions, should welcome this popular use of para- 
mountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple envisaged under the new scheme.” 

PRINCES ACCEPT CABINET MISSION’S PROPOSALS (10-6-1946) 

BOMBAY, June 10 — India’s Princely Order today accepted the British 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals for future constitutional reforms in India, 
and decided to negotiate with the Viceroy on issues which require adjust- 
ment during* the interim period. 

On behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 
which met here today, the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber, 
welcomed the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. The Chancellor, it is under- 
stood, will meet the Viceroy in the course of the week to convey to him 
the decisions of the Standing Committee. 

The Standing Committee also accepted the Viceroy’s invitation to 
set up a negotiating committee envisaged in the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals. The committee is likely to begin functioning from the middle of 
June in Delhi. 

It will, it is understood, consist of the Chancellor, the Nawab of Bho- 
pal, the Pro-Chancellor the Maharaja of Patiala, the Jam Saheb of Nava- 
nagar, Nawab Ali Yar Jung (Hyderabad), Sir Manubhai Mehta (Gwalior), 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer (Travancore), Su* Sultan Ahmed, Adviser to 
the Chancellor, Sardar D. K. Sen (Cooch Behar), Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
(Bikaner), and the Dewan of Dungarpur. Mir Maqbool Mahamood, Direc- 
tor of the Chamber will act as secretary to the committee. 

The negotiating committee, it is understood, will seek clarification on 
such vital issues as the method of selecting representatives of the States 
to the Union Constituent Assembly, and the terms of their participation 
in it, with particular reference to the continuance of sovereignty and the 
reigning dynasty; territorial integrity of States; the right of final ratifi- 
cation of the decisions of the Constituent Assembly; financial relations 
of the Union with the States and the method of States’ contribution to 
the finances of the Union Centre; size of the Federal unit and the ques- 
tion whether they should group at provincial group or Union level. 

being suggested that any major issue specifically affecting the 
States should be decided in the Constituent Assembly by a majority of 
the representatives of the States present and voting. 

The negotiating committee will also have to take up other issues 
such as the scope of the subjects to be ceded to the Union, including De- 
mnce, mternal reforms and the position of State representatives on the 
Constituent Assembly in regard to the election of the Chairman and other 
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The Standing Committee enjoined upon the Indian States to initiate 
■within the next 12 months internal reforms as outlined by the Chancellor 
in his declration at the la:st session of the Chamber in January last. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber concluded its deliberations 
this evening. Sh’ Cornard Corfield, Political Adviser to the Crown Repre- 
sentative, also addressed the committee. 

Among those who attended the meeting were the rulers of Gwalior, 
Patiala, Bikaner, Nawanagar, Alwar, Nabha, Tehri Garhwal, Dungarpur, 
Baghat and Dewas. — ^API. 

THE STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE DEMAND 

Representation for States people in the negotiating committee and 
the establishment of an Advisory Council, consisting of representatives 
of the provisional Government, rulers and people of the States, pending 
the functioning of a new constitution for India, are demanded by the 
Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference in a 
resolution on the Cabinet Mission’s proposals passed on Monday. 

The resolution says that, until such time as the new constitution 
comes into force, it is necessary that a unified policy should be pursued 
between the States, the provinces and the provisional Government. The 
proposed Advisory Council should deal with all common matters and 
should endeavour to co-ordinate States’ policies so as to ensure uniformity. 

In regard to the Constituent Assembly the resolution says that, 
wherever there are well-established legislatures constituted on the basis 
of direct election, the elected members of the legislature should be accept- 
ed as the electorates for the election of representatives of the States to 
the Constituent Assembly. In all other cases the representatives to the 
Assembly should be elected by the regional councils of the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference. 

The committee also adopted three other resolutions, one, demanding 
the release of political prisoners and the enjoyment of civil liberties; a 
second, opposing the move for the separation of Kalat State in Baluchi- 
stan from the rest of India, and a third condemning Hyderabad State 
for its continued ban on the State Congress. 

The resolution on Hyderabad State says: “Any State which does not 
even recognise elementary civil liberties is out of court in any discussion 
about the future. The State of Hyderabad will have to change its ways 
completely before it can be entitled to any consideration in assemblies 
determining the future of India. In the event of the ban on the State 
Congress continuing and other civil liberties being denied, it will be the 
right of the State Congress to function in spite of this ban. 

The Standing Committee of the States People’s Conference at its 
meeting on Monday passed the following resolution:: 

The General Council of the All-India States People’s Conference have 
considered the statements made by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
in regard to the drawing up of a constitution for India. The Council 
have noted with surprise and regret that the representatives of the 
States people have been completely ignored by the Delegation in their talks 
and consultations. 

No constitution for India can have any validity or effectiveness unless 
it applies to the 93 million people of the Indian States and no such con- 
.stitution can be satisfactorily made without reference to the representa- 
tives of the people. The General Council, therefore, record their feeling 
of resentment at the way the people of the States have been ignored and 
bypassed at this critical juncture of India’s history. 

The Council, nevertheless, have given full consideration to the issues 
at stake and are prepared to offer their co-operation in the building of 
a free and united India of which the States are integral and autonomous 
parts. The policy of the States’ people was laid down at the last session 
of the conference at Udaipur and the Council adheres to that policy. That 
jjolicy was based on full responsibile government by the people of the 
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States as integral parts of free and federated India; further that any 
constitution-making body should have as its members from the States 
representatives of the people elected on the widest possible franchise. The 
conference has also stated how the smaller States should be fitted in into 
the future Indian Union. 

The Council welcome the statements made on behalf of the Princes 
in favour of a united and independent India. A free India must neces- 
sarily be a democratic India and therefore, it is a natural corollary that 
responsible government should be established in the States. 

In any constitution for India there cannot be a combination of de- 
mocracy and autocracy or feudalisrn. The Council regret that this has 
not been sufBiciently realised or admitted by the Rulers. 

In the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
on May 16 references to the States are brief and vague and no clear pic- 
ture emerges as to how they will function in regard to the constitution- 
making processes. No reference at all is made to the internal structure 
of the States. It is not possible to conceive of a combination of existing 
internal structure, which is autocratic and feudal, with a democratic 
constituent assembly or federal Union. 

The Council welcome, however, the statement that paramountcy will end 
when the 'new all-India constitution comes into effect. The end of par- 
mountcy, necessarily means the end of the treaties existing between the 
rulers of the States and the British paramount powei*. Even during the 
interim period the functioning of paramountcy should undergo a funda- 
mental change so as to prepare its total termintion. 

In the scheme suggested by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
Constituent Assembly is formed from representatives from both tire pro- 
vinces and the States. But the States representatives are supposed to 
come in only at the final sittings of the full Assembly, when the constitu- 
tion of the Union Centre is being considered. While the representatives 
of the provinces and groups are charged with the duty of formulating the 
constitutions of the groups as well, no parallel arrangements is contem- 
plated which provides likewise for the framing of the constitutions of 
the States. 

The Council are of the opinion that this lacuna should be filled. It 
is desirable for the Constituent Assembly to represent both the provinces 
and the States from the earliest stages so that the latter represencatives 
may separately sit and lay down the basic provisions of the State consti- 
tion, simultaneously with the provincial representatives framing the con- 
stitutions of the provinces. 

For this purpose the Coimcil are of opinion that wherever there are 
well established legislatures constituted on the basis of direct election, 
the elected members of the legislatures should be accepted as the electo- 
rates for the election of representatives of the States to the Constituent 
Assembly. Such a course should, however, be adopted only after fresh 
elections have been held in the States concerned. 

In all other cases the representatives to the Assembly should be elect- 
ed by the regional councils of the All-India States’ People’s Conference. 

ensure, as nearly as possible the election of true representatives 
of the people of the smaller States. 

In any provisional arrangement, that might be made pending the 
functioning of a new constitution for India as well as the States and 
provinces, it is necessary that a unified policy should be pursued between 
tne states, the provinces and the provisional Government. For this pur- 
pose an Advisory Council should be created consisting of representatives 
ofnfp provisional Government, of the rulers and of the people of the 


should deal with all common matters and should endea- 
a certairf different policies in different States so as to ensure 

n uniformity. It should be the business of this Advisory Council 
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to expedite internal change in the States with a view to the introduction 
of responsible government. 

The Advisorj'^ Council should consider the question of grouping of 
States to enable them to form adequate units of the Federal Union, as 
well as the absorption of some States into the provinces. Matters relat- 
ing to succession in the States, maladministration and the like should 
be referred to a tribunal' for decision. 

At the end of the interim period the States, either singly or in groups, 
should form equal units of the Federal Union with equal rights with the 
provinces and with a democratic structure approximating to that pre- 
vailing in the provinces. 

The General Council directs and authorises the Standing Committee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the general prin- 
ciples contained in this resolution: — API. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES & THE VICEROY 

LETTER FROM H. H. THE NAWAB OF BHOPAL, CHANCELLOR OF THE 

CHAMBER OF PRINCES, TO THE VICEROY, DATED JUNE 19 

“Th.e Standing Committee of Princes gave most careful consideration 
at their recent meetings in Bombay to the proposals of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion and Your Excellency in regard to the long-range constitutional ar- 
rangements and for the interim period. Their views are embodied in the 
enclosed statement which has been released to the press and of which 
an advance copy was forwarded to Sir Conrad Corfield, Political Adviser 
to the Viceroy in his capacity as Crown Representative. I would invite 
Your Excellency’s particular attention to the attitude taken by the Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes on the question of internal reforms in the 
States as indicated in Paragraph 4 of the press statement. 

“The StsTnding Committee desired me to convey to the members of 
the Cabinet Mission and to Your Excellency their graceful appreciation 
of the genuine efforts made by them, notwithstanding obvious difficul- 
ties, to reach as far as possible an agreed settlement of the Indian con- 
stitutional problem. The Standing Committee are of the view that the 
plan provides the necessary machinery for the attainment by India of 
independence as well as a fair basis for further negotiations. They wel- 
come the declaration of the Cabinet Mission in regard to paramountcy, but 
consider certain adjustments necessary for the interim period which have 
already been indicated by them. Pinal decisions of the States and of the 
Standing Committee, as will doubtless be appreciated, will depend on the 
completed picture which may emerge from the proposed negotiations and 
discussions. 

“The Standing Committee desire in particular to convey their grati- 
tude to Your Excellency for your valuable advice and assistance during 
these negotiations to safeguard the legitimate interest of the States, and 
they would request that th.eir grateful thanks may also be conveyed to Sir 
Conrad Corfield who, as Your Excellency knows, has been very helpfuL 
The Committee feel confident that with your support, the various matters 
which have been left undefined or for future negotiations and discussions; 
will be settled on merits to the satisfaction of the States. 

“The Standing Committee have decided, in response to Your Excel- 
lency’s invitation, to set up a Negotiating Committee whose personnel is 
given in the enclosed list. The Committee did th.eir utmost to keep the 
number small as desired by Your Excellency, but they felt that it would 
not be possible for them to reduce that number. I shall be grateful if I 
am informed, as early as possible, of the time and place when this com- 
mittee is expected to meet, and the personnel of the corresponding Com- 
mittee which may be set up by the representatives of British India on 
- the Constituent Assembly. The result of these negotiations are proposed 
to be considered by the Standing Committee of Princes, the Committee 
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of Ministers and the Constitutional Advisory Committee whose recom- 
mendations will be placed before a general conference of Rulers and 
renresentatives of States. The decision on the question whether the 
States should or should not join the Constituent Assembly will be taken 
by that conference and W'ill depend on the result of the forthcoming 
negotiations. 

“A list of representatives of the States for the proposed committee 
on matters of common concern to British India and the States is also 
enclosed. It was necessary to accommodate on it various important inte- 
rests and regions of States and to include persons with special knowledge 
of subjects which are likely to be taken up at the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee. It is understood, however, that all the members of this Commit- 
tee would not be required to attend every meeting, and that ordinarily 
not more than five or six, whatever the number from British India, would 
be invited by the Chancellor to participate in the discussions according 
to the nature of the subjects on the agenda. Provision will also have to 
be made for the co-option of representatives from any State or group of 
States, not represented on the Committee, when any special questions 
particularly affecting them are under discussion. Draft rules for the 
conduct of business and other details relating to this committee will be 
discussed with Sir Conrad and it is believed that Your Excellency may 
also have to consult the Interim Government in regard to these matters. 

“In the meantinae, as desired by Your Excellency, questions relating 
to the exercise of paramomitcy in the interim period are proposed to be 
pursued with Sir Conrad and any outstanding points will be submitted to 
Your Excellency. The Standing Committee have authorised me to con- 
duct further negotiations in regard to these matters with a view to rea- 
ching early decisions.” 


LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO H. H. THE NAWAB OF BHOP.\L, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE CHillVIBER OF PRINCES. DATED JUNE 29 


“The Cabinet Mission and I welcome the attitude which the Princes 
have adopted towards the plan which we have proposed for the solution 
of India’s constitutional problem, and we particularly appreciate the 
action of the Standing Committee in endorsing the .suggestions we made 
m regard to the manner in which States could best fit themselves to make 
their due contribution to India’s new constitutional structure. We are 
confident that, when the time comes for the States to make their final 
decision, that decision will be characterised by the same sense of reahsm 
and the same spirit of accommodation as have already been manifested. 

“I greatly appreciate the sentiments expressed by the Standing Com- 
mittee in regard to myself and my Political Adviser. I should like to 
assure Your Highness and the Standing Committee that we shall conti- 
nue, during the forthcoming negotiations, to give such assistance as is in 
our power to the promotion of agreed conclusions stisfactory ahke to the 
States and to British India. 


“I have taken note of the persomiel selected by the States to repre- 
sent them on the Negotiating Committee. I will inform Your Highness,' 
as soon as I am in a position to do so, of the time and place of the Com- 
mittee’s meeting. The composition of the corresponding committee from 
British India cannot, I thmk, be determined in advance of the prelimi- 
nary session of the Constituent Assembly. 


‘T understand from Sir Conrad Corfield that he is already engaged in 
active discussions with the authorities of the Central Government about 
Hie machmery for giving effect to the Princes’ proposal for a Consultative 
^mmittee to deal with matters of common concern to British India and 
the States. Sir Conrad wiU, no doubt, keep Your Highness fully informed 
of the progress made in these discussions, and I myself intend, at a later 
stage, to place the proposal before the Interim Government. 

grateful if Your_ Highness will convey to the Standhig 
Committee of Princes my appreciation of the helpful attitude they have 
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adopted towards the complex constitutional problems with which India is 
confronted. Under Your Highness’s presidency, the Standing Committee 
-have given a lead which will, I trust, be followed by all Princes of India.” 

MR. JINNAH’S STATEMENT, AS ISSUED BY THE ORIENT PRESS 
OF INDIA, READS AS FOLLOWS 

“I have now before me the statement of the British Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceroy dated May 15, 1946, issued at Delhi. 
-Before I deal with it, I should like to give a background of the discussions 
that took place at Simla from May 5 onwards till the Conference was 
declared concluded and its breakdown announced in the official commu- 
nique dated May 12., 1946. We met in the Conference on May 5 to con- 
sider the formula embodied in the letter of the Secretary of State for 
-India, dated April 27, inviting the League representatives. The formula 
was as wfollows: 

“A Union Government dealing with the following subjects — Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

There will be tv/o groups of provinces, one of the predominantly Hindu 
provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim provinces, dealing 
with all other subjects which the provinces in the respective groups desire 
to be dealt with in common. The provincial Governments will deal with 
all other subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights.” 

“The Muslim League’s position was that: Firstly, the zones compris- 
ing Bengal and Assam, in the north-east, and the Punjab, the N.~W,F.P., 
-Sind and Baluchistan in the north-west of India constituted Pakistan 
zones and should be constituted as a sovereign independent State and 
that an unequivocal undertaking be given to implement the establishment 
of Pakistan without delay. 

“Secondly, that separate constitution-making bodies be set up by the 
peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan for the purpose of framing their res- 
pective constitutions. 

“Thirdly that minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be provided with 
-safeguards on the lines of the Lahore resolution. 

“Fourthly, that the acceptance of the League demand and its imple- 
mentation without delay were a sine qua non for the League co-operation 
and participation in the formation of an Interim Government at the 
Centre. 

“Fifthly, it gave a warning to the British Government against any 
attempt to impose a federal constitution on a united India basis or 
forcing any interim arrangement at the Centre, contrary to the Legue 
demand; and that Muslim India would resist if any attempt to impose 
it were made. Besides, such an attempt would be the grossest breach of 
faith of the declaration of His Majesty’s Government made in August, 
1940, with the approval of the British Parliament and subsequent pro- 
nouncements by the Secretary of State for India and other responsible 
-British statesmen from time to time reaffirming the August Declaration. 

“We accepted the invitation to attend the Conference without pre- 
judice, without any commitment and without accepting the fundamental 
principles underlying this short formula of the Mission on the assurance 
-given by the Secretary of State for India in his letter, dated April 29, 1946, 
wherein he said: “We have never contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a pre- 
liminary condition full approval by them of the terms set out in my 
letter. These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement and what we 
have asked the Muslim League Working Committee to -do is to agree to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and the representatives of the 
Congress in order to discuss it. 

“The Congress position, in reply to the invitation was stated in their 
letter of April 28, 1946, that a strong federal government at the Centre, 
with present provinces as federating units, be established and they laid 
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down that Foreign Affairs, Defence, Currency, Customs, Tariffs and such 
other subjects as may be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied 
to them,’ should vest in the Central Federal Government. They negatived 
the idea of grouping of provinces. However, they also agreed to partici- 
pate in the Conference to discuss the formula of the Cabinet Delegtion. 

“After days of discussion no appreciable progress was made. Finally, 
I was asked to give our minimum terms in writing. Consequently, we 
embodied certain fundamental principles of our terms in writing as an 
offer to the Congress in the earnest desire for a peaceful and amicable 
settlement and for the speedy attainment of freedom and independence 
of the peoples of India. It was communicated to the Congress on May 12, 
and a copy of it was sent to the Cabinet Mission at the same time. 

The following were the terms of the offer: 

(1) “The six Muslim provinces (Punjab, N.-W.F.P., Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
with all other subjects and matters, except Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications necessary for Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
constitution-making bodies of the two groups of provinces — ^Muslim pro- 
vhices (hereinafter named Pakistan group) and Hindu provinces sitting 
together. 

(2) “There shall be a separate constitution-making body for the six 
Muslim provinces named above, which will frame constitutions for the 
group and the provinces in the group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that' shall be provincial and Central (of the Pakistan federation) 
with residuary sovereign powers vesting in the provinces. 

(3) “The method of election of the representatives to the constitu- 
tion-making body will be such as would secure proper representation to 
the various communities in proportion to their population in each pro- 
vince of the Pakistan group. 

(4) “After the constitutions of the Pakistan federal government and 
the provinces are finally framed by the constitution-making body, it will 
be open to any province of the group to decide to opt out of its group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that province are ascertained by a 
referendum to opt out or not. 

^ (5) “It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution -making 

body as to whether the Union will have a legislature or not. The me- 
thod of providing the Union with finnce should also be left for the deci- 
sion of the joint meeting of the two constitution-making bodies, but in 
no event shall it be by means of taxation. 

(6) “There should be parity of representation between the two groups 
of provinces in the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any. 

No major point in the Union constitution which affects the commu- 
nal issue shall be deemed to be passed in the joint constitution-making 
body, unless the majority of the members of the constitution-making 
body, of the Hindu provinces and the majority of the members of the 
constitution-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, are 
separately in its favour. 

(8) “In group and provincial constitutions fundamental rights and 
safeguards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the 
different communities will be provided for. 

(10) “The constitution of the Union shall contain a provision where- 
by any province can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call 
for reconsideration of the terms of the constitution, and will have the 
liberty to secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of 
10 years. 


+1 4 . crux of our offer, as it will appear from its text, was inter alia 
that the six Muslim provinces should be grouped together as the Pakistan 
remaining as the Hindustan group and on the basis of two 
co’^s^'ier the Union of Confederation 
strictly confined to three subjects only namely. Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
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and Communications necessary for Defence which the two sovereign fede- 
rations would voluntarily delegate to the Confederation. All the remain- 
ing subjects and the residue were to remain vested in the two federations 
arid the provinces respectively. This was intended to provide for a tran- 
sitional period, as after an initial period of lO years we were free to secede 
from the Union. But unfortunately this most concilliatory and reasonable 
offer was in all its fundamentals not accepted by Congress, as will appear 
from their reply to our offer. On the contrary their final suggestions 
were the same as regards the subjects to be vested in the Centre as they 
had been before Congrss entered the conference and they made one more 
drastic suggestion for our acceptance that the Centre ‘must also have the 
power to take remedial action in cases of breakdown of the constitution 
and in grave public emergencies.’ This was stated in their reply dated 
May 12, 1946, which was communicated to us. 

“At this stage the conference broke down and we were informed that 
the British Cabinet Mission would issue their statement which is now 
before the public. 

To begin with the statement is Cryptic with several lacunae and the 
operative part of it is comprised of a few short paragraphs, to which I 
shall refer later. 

“I regret that the Mission should have negatived the Muslim demand 
for the establishment of a complete sovereign State of Pakistan, which 
we still hold is the only solution of the constitutional problem of India 
and which alone can secure stable Governments and lead to the happiness 
and welfare not only of the two major communities, but of all the peoples 
of this sub-continent. It is all the more regrettable that the Mission 
should have thought fit to advance commonplace and exploded arguments 
against Pakistan and resorted to special pleadings couched in deplorable 
language which is calculated to hurt the feelings of Muslim India. It 
seems that this was done by the Mission simply to appease and placate 
Congress, because when they came to face the realities, they themselves 
made the following pronouncement embodied in paragraph five of the 
statement, which says: — 

‘This consideration did not, however, deter us from examining closely 
and impartially the possibility of a partition of India; since we were 
greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims 
lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu -major- 
ity rule. 

‘This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the Mus- 
lims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to 
be internal peace in India, it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslims’ a control in all matters vital to their culture, 
religion, and economic or other interests.’ 

“And again in paragraph 12: — 

‘This decision does not, however, bind us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might be- 
come submerged in a purely unitary India in which the Hindus with 
their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element.’ 

“And nov/ what recommendations have they made to effectively se- 
sure the object in view and in the light of the very clear and emphatic 
conclusions they arrived at in paragraph 12 of this statement? 

“I shall now deal with some of the important points in the operative 
part of the statement: — 

(1) “They have divided Pakistan into two what they call Section B 
for the North-Western Zone and Section C for the North-Eastern Zone. 

(20 “Instead of two constitution-making bodies only one constitu- 
tion-making is devised, with these Sections A, B and C. 

(3) “They lay down that ‘there should be a Union of India, embrac- 
ing both Btitish-India and the States, which should deal with the follow- 
ing subjects; Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications; and should 
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have the power necessary to raise the llnunces reciuirccl for the above 
subjects.’ 

“There is no indication at all that the Cominunicallon.s would be res- 
tricted to what is necessary for Defence. Nor is there any indication a.*i 
to how this Union will bo empowered to raise finances required for the.se 
three subjects, while our view was that finances should be raised only by 
contributions and not taxation. 

(4) “It is laid down that ‘the Union should have an Executive and 
a Legislature constituted from British India and Scate.i' representatives. 
Any question raising a major communal issue in the Legi.'dature should 
require for its decision a majority of the representatlve.s pre-seiit and 
voting of each of the two major communities ns well as a majority of alt 
the members present and voting' while our view was: laf That tiiere 
should be no Legisalture for the Union, but the question siiould be left to 
the Constituent Assembly to decide; (b) that tirere simuld be parity of 
representation between the Pakistan Group and the Hindustan Group 
in the Union, Executive and Legislature, If any; and (c) tliat no decl.jion 
legislative, executive or administrative, should be taken by t!:e Union 
in regard to any matter of a controvcr.slal nature, except by a majority 
of three-fourths. All these three terms of our offer' liave been omitted 
from the statement. 

“No doubt there is one safeguard for the conduct of business in the 
Union Legislature that ‘any question raising a major communal l.'iaiie in 
the Legislature should require for its decision a majority of the repre- 
sentatives present and voting of eacii of the two major communities as 
well as a majority of all the members pre.sent and voting.’ 

"Even this is vague and inelYectlve. To begin wltlf, who will decide 
and how as to what is a major communal issue and as to wlrat is a minor 
communal issue and what is a purely non-comnnmal i-ssue? 

(5) “Our proposal that the Pakistan Group should have a laght to 
secede from the Union after an initial period of 10 year;;, although the 
Congress had no serious objection to it, has been omitted and now we 
are only limited to a reconsideration of terms of the Union constitution 
after an initial period of 10 years. 

(6) “Coming to the constitution-making machinery, here again a 
representative of British Baluchistan is included in Section B. but how 
he will be elected is not indicated. 

(7) “With regard to the constitution-making body for the purpose 
of framing the proposed Union constitution, it will have an overwhelming 
Hindu majority, as in a House of 292 for British India, tiie Muslim 
strength will be 79 and if the number allotted to the Indian States, i.e., 
93 is taken into account, it is quite obvious that the Muslim proportion 
will be further reduced as the bulk of the StatCvS’ representatives* would 
be Hmdus. This Assembly, so constituted, will elect the chairman and 
other officers and, it seems, also the members of the advisory committee 
referred to in paragraph 20 of the statement by a majority, and the same 
rule will apply also to other normal business. But I note that there is 
only one saving clause which runs as follows:— 

“ ‘In the Union constituent assembly resolutions vai’ying the provi- 
sions of paragra.ph 15 above or raising any major communal issue shall 
require a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of 
the two major communities. 

“ ‘The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of 
the resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by 
a majority of the representatives of either of the major communities, 
consult the Federal Court before giving his decision.’ 

“It follows, therefore, that it will be the chairman alone who will 
aecide. He will not be bound by the opinion of the Federal Court. Nor 
need anybody know what that opinion was, as the chairman is merely 
directed to consult the Federal Court. 
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(8) “With regard to the provinces opting out of their group, it is 
left to the new legislature of the province, after the first general election 
under the new constitution, to decide instead of a referendum of the 
people as was suggested by us. 

(9) “As for para 20 which runs as follows: — 

“The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded areas should contain full representation of the inte- 
rests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union Constitu- 
ent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, the clauses for the pro- 
tection of minorities, and a scheme for the administration of th^ tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether these rights should be incor- 
porated in the provincial, group, or Union constitution. 

“This raises a very serious question indeed, for if it is left to the 
Union Constituent Assembly to decide these matters by a majority vote 
v/hether any of the recommendations of the advisory committee should 
be incorporated in the Union constitution, then it will open a door to 
more subjects being vested in the Union government. This will destroy 
the very basic principle that the Union is to be strictly confined to three 
subjects. 

“These are some of the main points which I have tried to put before 
the public after studying this important document. I do not wish to 
anticipate the decision of the Working Committee and the Council of the 
All India Muslim League, which are going to meet shortly at Delhi. They 
v;ill finally take such decisions as they may think proper after a careful 
consideration of the pros and cons and a thorough and a dispassionate 
examination of the statement of the British Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy.” 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE 

ON MAY 24, 1946. 

The Working Committee have given careful consideration to the state- 
ment dated May 16, 1946 issued by the Delegation of the British Cabinet 
and the Viceroy on behalf of the British Government, as well as the corres- 
pondence relating to it that has passed between the Congress President and 
the members of the Delegation. They have examined it with every desire 
to find a way for a peaceful and co-operative transfer of power and the 
establishment of a free and independent India. Such an India must neces- 
sarily have a strong central authority capable of representing the nation 
with power and dignity in the counsels of the world. In considering the 
Statenqent, the Working Committee have kept in view the picture of the 
future, in so far as this was available to them from the proposals made for 
the formation of a Provisional Government and the clarification given by 
members of the Delegation. This picture is still incomplete and vague. 
It is only on the basis of the full picture that they can judge and come to 
a decision as to how far this is in conformity with the objectives they aim 
at. These objectives are: independence for India, a strong, though limited 
central authority, full autonomy for the provinces, the establishment of a 
democratic structure in the centre and in the units, the guarantee of the 
fimdamental rights of each individual so that he may have full and equal 
opportunities of growth, and further that each community should have 
opportunity to live the life of its choice within the larger framework. 

The Committee regret to find a- divergence between these objectives 
and the various proposals that have been made on behalf of the British 
Government, and, in particular, there is no vital change envisaged during 
the interim period when the Provisional Government will function, in 
spite of the assurance given in paragraph 23 of the Statement. If the 
independence of India is aimed at, then the functioning of the Provisional 
Government must approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, to 
that independence and all obstructions and hindrances to it should be 
removed. The continued presence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence. 
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The Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy con- 
tains certain recommendations and suggests a procedure for the building 
up of a Constituent Assembly, which is sovereign in so far as the framing 
of the constitution is concerned. The Committee do not agree with some 
of these recommendations. In their view it will be open to the Constituent 
Assembly itself at any stage to make changes and variations, with the pro- 
viso that in regard to certain major communal matters a majority decision 
of both the major communities will be necessary. 

The procedure for the election of the Constituent Assembly is based on 
representation in the ratio of one to a million, but the application of this 
principle appears to have been overlooked in the case of European members 
of Assemblies, particularly in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee expect that this oversight will be corrected. 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully elected body, chosen 
by the elected members of the Provincial Legislatures. In Baluchistan 
there is no elected assembly or any other kind of chamber which might 
elect a representative for the Constituent Assembly. It would be improper 
for any kind of nominated individual to speak for the whole province of 
Baluchistan, which he really does not represent in any way. 

In Coorg the Legislative Council contains some nominated members as 
well as Europeans elected from a special constituency of less than a hundred 
electors. Only the elected members from the general constituencies should 
participate in the election. 

The Statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy and residuary powers vesting in the Provinces. It is 
further said that Provinces should be free to form groups. Subsequently, 
however, it is recommended that provincial representatives will divide up 
into sections which ‘shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions for 
the Provinces in each section and shall also decide whether any Group 
Constitution shall be set up for the Provinces’. There is a marked discre- 
pancy in these two separate provisions and it would appear that a measure 
of compulsion is introduced which clearly infringes the basic principle of 
provmcial autonomy. In order to retain the recommendatory character 
of the Statement, and in order to make the clauses consistent with each 
other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, 
the respective provinces will make their choice whether or not to belong 
to the section in which they are placed. Thus the Constituent Assembly 
must be considered as a sovereign body with final authority for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution and giving effect to it. 

The provisions in the Statement in regard to the Indian States are 
vague and much has been left for future decision. The Working Com- 
mittee would, however, like to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly 
cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements, and the manner of ap- 
pointing State representatives for the Constituent Assembly must approxi- 
mate, in so far as is possible, to the method adopted in the Provinces. 
The Committee are gravely concerned to learn that even at this pre.sent 
moment some state governments are attempting to crush the spirit of their 
people with the help of armed forces. There recent developments in the 
States are of great significance in the present and for the future of India, 
as they indicate that there is no real change of policy on the part of 
some of the State governments and of those who exercise paramountcy. 

A Provisional National Government must have Or new basis and must 
be a precursor of the full independence that will emerge from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It must function in recognition of that fact, though 
changes in law need not be made at this stage. The Governor-General may 
continue as the head of that Government during the interim period, but 
the Government should function as a cabinet responsible to the Central 
Legislature. The status, powers and compositioir of the Provisional Govern- 
ment should be fully defined in order to enable the Committee to come to a 
decision. Major communal issues shall be decided in the manner referred to 
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above in order to remove any possible fear or suspicion from the minds of a • 
minority. 

Committee consMer that the connected problems involved 
in the establishment of a Provisional Government and a Constituent As- 
sembly should be viewed together so that they may appear as parts o£ the 
same picture, and there may be co-ordination between the two, as well as 
an acceptance of the independence that is now recognised as India’s right 
and due. It is only with the conviction that they are engaged in building 
up a free, great and independent India, that the Working Committee can 
approach this task and invite the co-operation of all the people of India. 
In the absence of a full picture, the Committee are unable to give a final 
opinion at this stage. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MASTER TARA SINGH AND THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 

LETTER FROM MASTER TARA SINGH TO THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE DATED MAY 25 

"Since the British Cabinet Mission’s recommendations for the future 
constitution of India have been published, a wave of rejection, resent- 
ment and indignation has run throughout the Sikh community. The 
reasons are quite obvious. 

“The Sikhs have been entirely thrown at the mercy of the Muslims. 
Group B comprises the Punjab, the N.-W. F. P., Sind and Baluchistan, 
and the representation given to each community will be Muslims 23, 
Hindus nine and Sikhs four. Can anybody expect from this assembly, 
constituted as it is, any consideration or justice for the Sikhs? The 
Cabinet Mission recognises "the very genuine and acute anxiety among 
the Sikhs lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Mus- 
lim majority rule. If the British Government are not aware of the Sikh 
feelings, the Sikhs will have to resort to some measures in order to con- 
vince everybody concerned of the Sikh anxiety, in case they are sub- 
jected to a perpetual Muslim domination. The Cabinet Mission has not 
only put under Muslim domination the non-Muslim areas of the Punjab 
and Bengal but the whole province of Assam where the non-Muslims are 
in overwhelming majority. This is evidently done to placate the Mus- 
lims. If the first consideration of the Cabinet Mission’s recommendation 
is to give protection to the Muslims, why should the same consideration 
be not shown for Sikhs? But it appears that the Sikhs have been studi- 
ously debarred from having any effective influence in the province, a 
group or general Union. I refer to section 15 (ii) and section 19 (vii) in 
which it has been definitely provided that the majority of both the 
Hindus and Muslims is necessary for certain purposes. The Sikhs are 
entirely ignored, though they are as much concerned as the other com- 
munities. 

“This is how I read the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission. 
But as the issues are very grave and momentous, the Sikh representatives, 
assembled here today to consider the situation created, have advised me 
to seek clarification from you and find out if there is any hope of such 
amendments as may save the Sikhs form perpetual domination. 

“So I put three questions: 

“(1) What is the significance of recognising the Sikhs as one of ‘the 
main communities?” 

“(2) Suppose the majority of Section B frames a constitution under 
section 19 (v) but the Sikh members do not agree, does it mean deadlock 
or does the opposition of the Sikh members mean simply disassocia'fcion? 

“(3) Is there any hope of obtaining for the Sikhs the same right as 
is given to the Muslims and the Hindus under section 15 (ii) and 19 
(vii)?*’ 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO MASTER TARA SINGH, 

DATED JUNE ll 

“Thank you for your letter of May 25, 

“The anxieties of the Sikhs were kept prominently in mind when 
we were drafting the Cabinet Mission’s stalfcement, and I can certainly 
claim that of the various alternatives open to us th best one from the 
Sikh point of view was chosen. You will, I am sure, admit that, if India 
had been divided into two sovereign States, or if the Punjab had been 
partitioned, either of these decisions would have been far less acceptable 
to the Sikhs than the one which was actually reached. 

“I have considered carefully the detailed points you raise at the end 
of your letter. I fear Ithe Mission cannot issue any addition to, or inter- 
pretation of, the statment. There is, however, no intention whatever to 
prejudice the position of the Sikhs in the Punjab or in the NorDh-West 
Group, nor do I think their position has been prejudiced, for, it is incon- 
ceivable that either the Constituent Assembly or any future Government, 
of the Punjab will overlook the special place in the province of the Sikhs. 
The estimate of the importance of your community would never depend 
on the number of sealts that you held in the Constituent Assembly. The 
Viceroy has told me that he will be glad, in view of the anxieties you 
have expressed on behalf of your community, to discuss the position of 
the Sikhs specially with the leaders of the main parties when the Con- 
stituent Assembly has been formed. He hopes he may be able to persuade 
them, if persuasion is needed, 'that the interests of the Sikhs should on 
no account be overlooked. 

“If you and Sardar Baldev Singh would care to see the Cabinet Mis- 
sion and the Viceroy in the first week of June, we shall be glad to see you.”' 

The "Working Committee of the Congress dispersed on May 24 to meet 
again on June 9. The Working Committee in its resolution of May 24, 
had expressed inability to give their final opinion on the statement of the 
Cabinet Delegation unless they had before them a full picture of the- 
National Provisional Government the Government proposed to establish 
at the Centre. 

THE MISSION’S REPLY (25-5-1946) 

NEW DELHI, May 25 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, in a statement issued today 
after considering the statements issued by Mr. Jinnah and by the Con- 
gress Working Committee, say that their scheme stands as a whole and 
can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of co-operation. 

The Delegation say that it is agreed that 'the Interim Governmient 
will have a new basis, bringing about very significant changes in the Gov- 
ernment of India and constituting a long step towards independence. 

His Majesty’s Government, it is added, will attach the fullest weight 
to these changes and will give the Indian Government the greatest pos- 
sible freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administration of India. 

Referring to British troops in India, Ithe Delegation say there is no 
intention to retain them in the country against the wish of an independ- 
ent India under the new constitution; but during the interim period, 
whch it is hoped, will be short, the British Parliament has, under the 
present constitution, the ultimate responsibility for the security of India 
and it is necessary, therefore, that British troops should remain. 

The following is the full text of the Statement by the Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceroy: 

have considered the statement of the President of 
the Muslim League dated May 22 and the resolution dated May 24 of the 
Working Committee of Ithe Congress. 

. position is that since the Indian leaders, after prolonged discus- 

sion, failed to arrive at an agreement, the Delegation put forward their 
recommendations as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of 
pof 1 Ps-i-'ties. The scheme stands as a whole and can only suc- 

ceea if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of co-operation. 
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The Delegation wish also to refer briefly to a few points that have 
been raised in the statement and the resolution. 

The authority and functions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
procedure which it is intended to follow are clear from the Cabinet Dele- 
gation’s Statement. Once the Constituent Assembly is formed and work- 
ing on this basis, there is no intention of interfering with its discretion 
or questioning its labours, His Majesty’s Government will recommend to 
Parliament such action as may be necessary for the cession of sovereignty 
to the Indian people, subject only to two matters which are mentioned 
in Ithe Statement and which, we believe, are not controversial, namely, 
adequate provision for the protection of the minorities (paragraph 20 of 
the Statement and willingness to conclude a treaty with His Majesty’s 
Government to cover matters arising out of the transfer of power (para- 
graph 22 of the Statement). 

It is a consequence of the system of election that a few Europeans 
can be elected to the Constituenlt Assembly. Whether the right so given 
will be exercised is a matter for them to decide. 

The representative of Baluchistan will be selected in a joint meeting 
of the Shahi Jirga and the non-official members of the Quetta Munici- 
pality. 

In Coorg, 'the whole Legislative Council will have the right to vote, 
but the official members will receive instructions not to take part in the 
election. 

The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 
of the Statement to Ithe effect that the provinces can, in the first instance, 
make the choice whether or not to belong to the section in which they 
are placed does not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. The reasons 
for the grouping of the provinces are well known, and this is an essential 
feature of the scheme and can only be modified by agreement between 
the parties. The right to opt out of the groups after the constitution- 
making has been completed v/ill be exercised by the people themselves, 
since at the first election under the new provincial constitution this ques- 
tion of opting out will obviously be a major issue and all those entitled 
to vote under the new franchise will be able to take their share in a 
truly democratic decision. 

The question of how the States’ representatives should be appointed 
to the Constituent Assembly is clearly one which must be discussed with 
the States. .It is not a matter for decision by the Delegation. 

It is agreed that the Interim Government will have a new basis. That 
basis is that all portfolios including that of 'the War Member will be held 
by Indians; and that the members will be selected in consultation with 
the Indian political, parties. These are very significant changes in the 
Government of India, and a long step towards independence. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government will recognise the effect of these changes, will attach 
the fullest weight to them, and will give to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administration 
of India. 

As the Congress statement recognises, the present constitution, must 
continue during the interim period; and the Interim Government cannot 
therefore, be made legally responsible to the Central Legislature. There 
is, however, nothing to prevent the members of the Government, indivi- 
dually or by common consent, from resigning, if they fail to pass an im- 
portant measure through the legislature, or if a vote of no-confidence is 
passed against them. 

There is of course no intention of retaining British troops in India 
against the wish of an independent India under the new constitution; 
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but during the interim period, which it is hoped will be short, the British 
Parliament has, under the present constitution, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity for the security of India, and it is necessary, therefore, that British 
troops should remain. 

GANDHIJI ON THE mSSION’S PROPOSALS (2-6-1946) 

AHMEDABAD, June 2 

“Intrinsically and as legally interpreted, the State paper seems to 
me to be a brave and frank document. Nevertheless, the official interpret- 
ation would appear to be different from the popular. If it is so and 
prevails, it will be a bad omen,” says Mahatma Gandhi writing under 
the caption “Vital defects” in today’s ‘Harijan’. 

Mahatma Gandhi adds: During the long course of the history of 
British rule in India the official interpretation has held sway, and it has 
been enforced. I have not hesitated before now to say that the office 
of the lawgiver. Judge and executioner is combined in one person in 
India. Is not the State document a departure from the Imperialistic 
traditions I have answered ‘yes’. Be that as it may, let us try to glance 
its shortcomings. 

The Delegation, after a brief spell in Simla returned to Delhi on the 
l4th instant, issued their statement on the 16th and yet we are far from 
the Centre. One would have thought that they would have formed the 
Central Government before issuing the statement. But they issued the 
statement first and then set about the search for the formation of the 
Interim Government. It is taking a long time coming, whilst the millions 
are starving for want of food and clothing. This is defect No. l. 

The question of Paramountcy is unsolved. It is not enough to say 
that Paramountcy will end with the end of British rule in India. If it 
persists without check during the Intei-im period, it will have behind a 
difficult legacy for the independent Government. If it cannot be ended 
with the establishment of the Interim Government, it should be exercised 
in co-operation with it and purely for the benefit of the people of the 
States. It is the people who want and are fighting for independence, not 
the Princes who are sustained by alien power even when they claim not 
to be its creation for the suppression of the liberties of the people. The 
Princes, if they are true to their professions, should welcome this popular 
use of Paramountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty 
of the people envisaged under the new scheme. This is defect No. 2. 

Troops, it is declared, are to remain during the interim period for the 
preservation of internal peace and protection against external aggression. 
If they are kept for such use during the period of grace, their presence 
will act as a damper on the Constituent Assembly and is more likely than 
not to be wanted even after the establishment of independence so-called. 
A nation that desires alien troops for its safety, internal or external, or has 
them imposed upon it, can never be described as independent in any 
sense of the term. 

It is in effect a nation unfit for self-Government. The acid test is 
that it should be able to stand alone, erect and unbending. During the 
interim period we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to walk when 
we are free. We must cease from now to be so spoonfed. 

That these things are not happening as we would wish, is to be ac- 
counted as our weakness whatever be the causes the cussedness of the 
British Government or their people. Whatever we get, will be our deserts, 
not a gift from across the seas. The three Ministers have come to do 
what they have declared. It will be time to blame* them when they go 
back upon the British declarations and devise ways and means of perpe- 
tuating British rule. Though there is ground for fear, there is no sign on 
tne horizon that they have said one -thing and meant another. — A.P.I. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE CONGRESS 

PRESIDENT, PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AND THE VICEROY 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTEJRIM 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 25TH MAY 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 

/ New Delhi, 

May 25, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Your Excellency will remember that the demand of the Congress from 
the very beginning of the present discussions regarding the Interim Gov- 
ernment has been that there must be a legal and constitutional change in 
order to give it the status of a truly national government. The Working 
Committee has felt that this is necessary in the interest of a peaceful 
settlement oS the Indian problem. Without such status, the Interim Gov- 
ernment would not be in a position to infuse in the Indian people a con- 
sciousness of freedom which is today essential. Both Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence and you have, however, pointed out the difficulties in the way of 
effecting such constitutional changes, while at the same time assuring us 
that the Interim Government would have in fact, if not in law, the status 
of a truly national government. The Working Committee feel that after 
the British Government’s declaration that the Constituent Assembly will 
be the final authority for framing the constitution and any constitution 
framed by it will be binding, the recognition of Indian independence is 
imminent. It is inevitable that the Interim Government which is to func- 
tion, during the period of the Constituent Assembly must reflect this recog- 
nition. In my last conversation with you, you stated that it was your 
intention to function as a constitutional head of the government and that 
in practice the Interim Government would have the same powers as that 
of a cabinet in the Dominions. This is, however, a matter which is so im- 
portant that it would not be fair either to you or to the Congress Working 
Committee to let it rest upon what transpired in informal conversations. 
Even without any change in the law there could be some fbrmal understand- 
ing by which the Congress Working Committee may be assured that the 
Interim Government would in practice function like a Dominion Cabinet. 

The question of the responsibility of the Interim Government to the 
Central Assembly may also be treated in the same way. The existing law 
permits an executive independent of the Central Legislature but a conven- 
tion could be created by which its tenure of office would depend on its 
enjoyment of such confidence. 

The other deatils regardiag the composition and magnitude of the In- 
terim Cabinet which came up in my discussions with you would all depend 
upon the satisfactory solution of the two basic questions enumerated above. 
If the questions of status and responsibility of the Interim Government 
are satisfactorily solved I hope we would be able to decide other questions 
without any delay. As I have already written to you, the Working Com- 
mittee has been adjourned and will be summoned again when occasion de- 
mands. I would request you to let me have an indication of your decision 
and programme, so that the Working Committee may be summoned accord- 
• ingly. I am leaving for Mussorie on Monday and would request you to 
reply to my letter there. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A, K. Azad. 

H. E. Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 30TH MAY 1946. 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 

My Dear Maulana Saheb, 

I have I'eceived your letter of the 25th May on the Interim Government. 

2. We have discussed this matter on several occasions and I recognise 
the importance that you and your party attach to a satisfactory definition of 
the powers of the Interim Government and appreciate your reasons for 
asking for such a definition. My difficulty is that the most liberal inten- 
tions may be almost unrecognisable when they have to be expressed m a 
formal document. 

3. I am quite clear that I did not state to you that the Interim Gov- 
ernment would have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet. The whole 
constitutional position is entirely different. I said that I was sure that 
His Majesty’s Government would treat the new Interim Government with 
the same close consultation and consideration as a Dominion Government. 

4. His Majesty’s Government have already said that they will give to 
the Indian Government the greatest possible freedom in the exercise of 
the day to day administration of the country; and I need hardly assure 
you that it is my intention faithfully to cany out this undertaking. 

5. I am quite clear that the spirit in which the Government is worked 
will be of much greater importance than any formal document and guaran- 
tee. I have no doubt that if you are prepared to trust me, we shall be able 
to co-operate in a manner which will give India a sense of freedom from 
external control and will prepare for complete freedom as soon as the nev/ 
constitution is made. 

6. I sincerely hope that the Congress will accept these assurances and 
will have no further hesitation in going to co-operate in the immense pro- 
blems which confront us. 

7. In the matter of time-table you will be aware that the All-India 
Muslim League Council is meeting on June 5th at which we understand 
decisive conclusions are to be reached. I suggest, therefore, that if you 
summon your Working Committee to reassemble in Delhi on Friday, the 
7th it may be possible for final discussions to be made by all parties on 
outstaiiding questions early in the following week. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED JTH JUNE, 1946. 

(This letter is published with Mr. Jinnah’s agreement). 

“You asked me yesterday to give you an assui'ance about the action 
that would be taken if one party accepted the scheme in the Cabinet De- 
legation’s statement of May 16 and the other refused. 

“I can give you on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation, my personal as- 
surance that we do not propose to make any discrimination in the treat- 
ment of either party and that we shall go ahead with the plan laid dowir in 
the statement, so far as circumstances permit, if either party accepts; 
but we hope that both will accept. 

“I should be grateful if you would see that the existence’ of this assur- • 
ance does not become public. If it is necessary for you to tell your Work- 
ing Committee that you have an assurance, I should be grateful if you 
would explain to them this condition.” 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 12TH JUNE, 1948. 

“I am in receipt of your letter of June 12. 

informed you, by my letter dated June 8, that our deci- 
sion accepting the scheme embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
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gation was based on your formula of parity, as one of\ the most important 
considerations which weighed with the Working, Committee and 
the Council of the Muslim League in finally arriving at their decision. 

“I understand that the Congress have not yet given then* decision, and 
it seems to me that until they decide it is not advisable to discuss how best 
either the personnel or the portfolios should be adjusted. I agree with you 
that the important portfolios should be equally distributed between the 
two major parties and we should get the best possible men suited for these 
portfolios. But I am of the opinion that no use or purpose would be served 
until the Congress have given their decision with regard to the scheme 
embodied in the statement of the Mission of May 16. 

“If you wish to discuss anything further I shall be glad to see you 
alone.” 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DATED 12TH JUNE 1946. 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 


12th June, 1946. 

Dear Pandit Nehru, 

I am anxious to have an opportunity of consulting you togehter with 
Mr. Jinnah as to how best I can fill the various posts in the Interim Gov- 
ernment. Could you come to see me for this purpose at 5 p.m. today? ' 

It is not my intention to discuss any question of principle such as 
“parity” or otherwise, but to concentrate upon what I know to be our com- 
mon objective, that is to get the best possible Interim Government drawn 
from the two major parties and some of the Minorities, and to approach 
this decision by a consideration of what the portfolios should be and how 
each one can best be filled. 

I am sending a similar letter to Mr. Jinnah. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Wavell. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 12TH JUNE 1946. 

18, Hardinge Avenue, 

New Delhi. 

. 12th June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in answering your letter of, today’s date. 
Your invitation to me, to see you today at 5 p.m. in order to confer with you 
and Mr. Jinnah about the Interim Government placed me in a somewhat 
difficult position. I would gladly meet you at any time, but our official 
spokesman in regard to such matters is naturally our President, Maulana 
Azad. He can speak and confer authoritatively, which I cannot do. It is, 
therefore, proper that he should be in charge on our behalf of any autho- 
ritative conversations that might take place. But since you have asked 
me to come I shall do so. I hope, however, that you will appreciate my 
position and that I can only talk without authority, which vests in our 
President and the Working Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) J. Nehru. 

His Excellency Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 
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The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. 

13th June 194G. 


No. 592/47. 

My dear Pandit Nehru, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he will be glad if you will come to 
see him at 3-30 p.m. today or any time later that is convenient to you. 
The meeting will be between you and H. E. 

I shall be grateful if you will let me know by telephone whether you 
will be able to come. My telephone number is 2919. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) C. W. B. Rankin. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL 

DATED 13TII JUNE 1916. 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 

13th June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Thank you for your letter of the I 2 th June, which I have just received, 
inquiring after my health. I have now more or less recovered. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has reported to my Committee and me the 
gist of the conversations between Your Excellency and him. My Com- 
mittee regret that they are unable to accept your suggestions for the forma- 
tion of the Provisional National Government. These tentative suggestions 
emphasise the principle of “Parity” to which we have been and are entirely 
opposed. In the composition of the cabinet suggested by you there is 
“parity” between the Hindus including the Scheduled Castes and the Muslim 
League, that is the number of Caste Hindus is actually less than the 
nominees of the Muslim League. The position thus is worse than it was in 
June 1945 at Simla where, according to your declaration then, there was 
to be “parity” between Caste Hindus and Muslims, leaving additional seats 
for the Scheduled Caste Hindus. The Muslim seats then were not reserved 
for the Muslim League only but could include non-League Muslims. The 
present proposal thus puts the Hindus in a very imfau* position and at the 
same time eliminates the non-League Muslims. My Committee are not 
prepared to accept any such proposal. Indeed as we have stated repeatedly 
we are opposed to “parity” in any shape or form. 

In addition to this "parity” we are told that there should be a con- 
vention requiring that major communal issues should be decided by separate 
group voting. While we have accepted this principle for long-term arrange- 
ments we did so as an effective substitute for other safeguards. In your 
present proposal, however, both “parity” and this convention are suggested. 
This would make the working of the Provisional Government almost im- 
possible and deadlock a certainty. 

As I have often pointed out to you we are strongly of opinion that the 
Provisional Government should consist of fifteen members. This is neces- 
sary to carry out the administration ofi the country efficiently as well as 
to give adequate representation to the smaller mmorities. We are anxious 
that the various minorities should have scope in such a Government. The 
work before the Provisional Government is likely to be much heavier and 
more exacting. In your proposals Communications include railways, trans- 
port, posts, telegraphs and air. It is difficult for us to conceive how all 
these can be joined together in one portfolio. This would be highly un- 
desirable at any time. With industrial troubles and the possibility of 
laiiway strikes this arrangement would be wholly wrong. We think also 
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that Planning is an essential department for the Centre. We think, there- 
fore, that the Provisional Government must consist of fifteen members. 

The suggested division of portfolios appears to us to be undesirable 
and unfah’. 

My Committee would also like to point out that a coalition Govern- 
ment in order to be successful must have some common outlook and pro- 
granune for the time being. The manner of approach in forming such a 
Government has been such as to leave this out of consideration and my 
Committee do not feel any confidence that such a coalition can function 
successfully. 

It was our intention to write to you about certain other matters also, 
but for reasons known to you our letter has been delayed. I shall write to 
you about these other matters later. My purpose in writing to you now 
is to convey to you without any delay our reactions on the tentative pro- 
posals that you put forward today. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, 

Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 14TH JUNE. 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 

Confidential. New Delhi. 

14th June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

In the course of our talk today you mentioned that among the Muslim 
League nominees suggested for the Provisional Government was one from 
the North-West Frontier Province who had recently been defeated at the 
Provincial elections. This was said by you confidentially and we shall of 
course treat it as such. But I feel I must inform you, to avoid any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, that any such name will be considered objec- 
tionable by us. The objection is not personal, but we feel that the name is 
suggested for entirely political reasons and we cannot agree to any such 
course. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, 

Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 14TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy's House, 

New Delhi. 

No. 592/97. 14th June, 1946. 

Confidential. 

My Dear Maulana Saheb, 

This is in answer to your confidential letter of June 14th about one of 
the Muslim League nominees. 

I am afraid that I cannot accept the right of the Congress to object 
to names put forward by the Muslim League, any more than I would accept 
similar objections from the other side. The test must be that of ability. 

Yours sincerely, 

' (Sd.) Wavell. 

. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


H. C Vol. II— N 
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LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 14TII JUNE, 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 

14th June, 1946. 


Dear Lord Wavell, 


In my letter to you sent yesterday I promised to send you another 
letter. I am now doing so. 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
which I conveyed to you. In this resolution we gave our reactions to the 
Statement dated May 16, 1946, which the British Cabinet Delegation and 
you issued on behalf of the British Government. We pohited out what were 
in our opinion some of the omissions and defects in that Statement and we 
also gave our interpretation of some of its provisions. In a subsequent 
Statement issued by you and the Cabinet Delegation our viewpoint was 
not accepted. 

You know, and we have repeatedly emphasised this, that our imme- 
diate objcetive has been and is the independence of India. We have to judge 
everything by this standard. We suggested that even though no legal 
change might be made at this stage, independence in practice might be 
recognised. This has not been agreed to. 

In your letter dated May 30, 1946, addressed to me, you explained 
what in your view the status and powers of the Interim Government would 
be. This too falls short of what we aim at. Yet the friendly tone of your 
letter and our desire to find some way out led us to accept your assurance 
in these matters. We came to the conclusion also that, unsatisfactory as 
were many of the provisions ofi your Statement of May 16th, we would try 
to work them according to our own interpretation and with a view to 
achieve our objective. 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of resentment which 
exists among large sections of the people against some of the proposals in 
the Statement, notably the idea of grouping. The Frontier Province and 
Assam have expressed themselves with considerable force against any 
compulsory grouping. The Sikhs have felt hurt and isolated by these pro- 
posals and are considerably agitated. Being a minority in the Punjab, 
they become still more helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section ‘B’. We 
appreciated all these objections especially as we ourselves shared them. 
Nevertheless we hoped that according to our interpretation of the clauses 
relating to grouping, which we still hold is the correct interpretation, for 
any other interpretation would endanger the basic principle of provincial 
autonomy, we might be able to get over some of the obvious difficulties. 


But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped that you 
would be able to remove them. One of these related to the part that Euro- 
pean members of the Provincial Assemblies might play in the election to 
the Constituent Assembly. We have no objection to Englishmen or Euro- 
peans as such, but we do have a strong objection to persons, who are 
foreigners and non-nationals and who claim to belong to the ruling race, 
participating in, and influencing the elections to, the Constituent Assembly. 
The Cabinet Delegation’s Statement lays down clearly that the future con- 
stitution of India has to be decided by Indians. The basic principle of 
the Statement of May 16th was the election of a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly to represent one million inhabitants. On this basis, the 
representatives of 146,000 Muslims in Orissa and 180,000 Hindus and 58,000 
Sikhs m the North-West Frontier Province have not been given the right 
to elect any member to the Constituent Assembly. The European popula- 
tion of Bengal and Assam numbers only 21,000, but their representatives 
can return to the Constituent Assembly by their own vote 7 out of 34 
^mbers, thus appropriating to themselves the right to represent 7 millions, 
^ey are returned to the Provincial Assemblies by a separate electorate of 
tneir own and have been given fantastic weightage. This representation 
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of Europeans in the Constituent Assembly will be at the cost of non- 
Muslims, that is mainly Hindus, who are already in a minority in Bengal. 
To make a minority suffer in this way is surely utterly wrong. Apart fropi 
the question of principle, it is a matter of the utmost importance in prac- 
tice and may well affect the future both of Bengal and Assam. The Con- 
gress Working Committee attach the greatest importance to this. • We 
would like to add that even if the Europeans themselves do not stand for 
election, but merely vote, the results will be equally bad. The Cabinet 
Delegation have informed us that beyond promising to us their persuasive 
powers they could not hold out any assurance to us that these European 
members would not exercise the right which, we are advised, they do not 
possess under the Statement of May 16th. But if the Delegation hold 
otherwise, as evidently they do, we cannot contemplate a legal fight for 
their exclusion at the threshold of the Constituent Assembly. Therefore, 
a clear announcement is necessary that they will not take part as voters 
or candidates in the election to the Constituent Assembly. We cannot 
depend on grace or goodwill where rights are concerned. 

Equally important, in our view, is the question of “parity” in the pro- 
posed Provisional National Government. I have already written to you 
on this subject. This “parity”, or by whatever other name it may be 
called, has been opposed by us throughout and we consider it a dangerous 
innovation which, instead of working for harmony, will be a source of con- 
tinuous conflict and trouble. It may well poison our future as other se- 
paratist steps in the past have poisoned our public life. We- are told that 
this is a temporary provision and need not be treated as a precedent, but 
no such assurance can prevent an evil step from having evil consequences. 
We are convinced that even the immediate results of any such provision 
will be harmful. 

If the position about the European vote and “parity” remains, my 
Committee are reluctantly compelled to inform you that they will not be 
able to assist you in the difficult tasks ahead. 

The talk we had with you today has not made any substantial differ- 
ence to the fundamental position. We have noted that, according to your 
new suggsetions, the proposed woman member might be replaced by a 
Hindu, thus increasing the Hindu members including Scheduled Caste re- 
presentatives to six. We would be sorry not to have a woman member, but 
apart from this, the new proposal maintains the old Simla (1945) formula 
of parity between Caste Hindus and Muslims, with this important qualifi- 
cation that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of the Muslim 
League. We are unable to agree to this proposal and we are still convinced 
that the Provisional Government must consist of 15 members and that 
there should be no kind of parity in their selection. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, Field-Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 15TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 

15th June, 1946. 

No. 592/47. 

My Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of June 14. I will reply to it in detail in 
the course of today. 

Meanwhile I must assume from the last paragraph of your letter that 
my attempt to negotiate an agreement between the two major Parties on 
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the composition of the Interim Government has failed. The Cabinet De- 
legation and I have therefore decided to issue tomorrow a Statement on 
the action we propose to take; and we will let you have a copy of this be- 
fore publication. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED ISTH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
15th June, 1946. 

No. 592/47. 


My Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of 14th June. You deal with matters on 
which we have already had much discussion. 

2. We are doing everything possible to further the Independence of 
India. As we have already pointed out, however, there must first be a new 
constitution drawn up by the people of India. 

3. The Delegation and I are aware of your objections to the principle 
of grouping. I would, however, point out that the Statement of 16th 
May does not make grouping compulsory. It leaves the decision to the 
elected representatives of the Provinces concerned sitting together in Sec- 
tions. The only provision which is made is that the representatives of 
certain Provinces should meet in Sections so that they can decide whether 
or not they wish to form Groups. Even when this has been done the indi- 
vidual Provinces are still to have the liberty to opt out of the Group if 
they so decide. 

4. I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who through no fault 
of their own find themselves in a difficult position. I still hope that a 
satisfactory solution of this problem will be found. 

5. Ojir discussions in regard to the Interim Government have been on 
the basis of political parties and not communities. I understand that, 
this is regarded as preferable now, as it was at the first Simla Conference. 
In the proposed Interim Government of myself and 13 others, there will be 
six Congressmen and 5 Muslim Leaguers. I do not see how this can be- 
called parity. Nor is there parity between Hindus and Muslims, there 
being six Hindus to five Muslims. 

6. Even at this last moment, I still hope that the Congress will now 
accept the Statement and consent to join the Interim Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 16TH JUNE, 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi. 

r, T .3 TTT 33 16th June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have received your two letters of June 15th. 

.^1 ^0^® what you say about grouping. We abide by our intei'ioretation- 

Regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a legal interpretation 
or the Statement of May 16th, apart from other considerations they 
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have not the right to participate in the elections to the Constituent As- 
sembly. I am glad you expect a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

We have endeavoured in our letter and in the course of our talks to 
state clearly what our position is in regard to any kind of parity. You 
will remember that parity was mentioned and considered at the first Simla 
Conference. That parity was exactly the same as is now suggested by 
you, that is, parity between Caste Hindus and Muslims. Owing to the stress 
of war and other conditions then existing, we were prepared to accept 
this only for that occasion. It was not to be used as a precedent. More- 
over, this was subject to the inclusion of at least one Nationalist Muslim. 
Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to consider the question 
in another context, that of approaching independence and Constituent 
Assembly. As we have written to you, in this context and in present cir- 
cumstances we consider this kind of parity unfair and likely to lead to 
difiiculties. The whole scheme proposed by you in the Statement of May 
16th is based on absence of weightage. And yet, in the proposed Provisional 
Government, there is this weightage, in addition to other far-reaching 
communal safeguards. 

We have tried our utmost to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and we 
shall not despair of it. But such a settlement, in order to be enduring, 
must be based on strong foundations. So far as the Statement of May 
16th is concerned our main difficulty, as we wrote to you, was the Euro- 
pean vote. If this matter is settled, as now appears likely, then this 
difliculty also goes. 

The second and remaining difflculty relates to the proposals for the 
Provisional Government which have to be considered together with the 
Statement. The two cannot be separated. These proposals have thus far 
been unacceptable to us, but if a satisfactory settlement in regard to them 
is arrived at, we would be in a position to shoulder the burden. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, Pield-Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 

This correspondence reveals the proposals the Viceroy made from time 
to time for securing the participation of the Congress in the Interim 
National Government. The Congress Working Committee rejected these 
proposals. They were manifestly unfair and unjust to the Congress as 
also to smaller minorities. 

The effort to bring about an agreed basis for the formation of an 
Interim Government having failed, the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation 
issued a Statement on June 16 in which they set forth their proposal for 
the establishment of an Interim Government. 

The Pull text of this statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CABINET DELEGATION AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY, 16th June, 1946. 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy, in consultation with the members of 
the Cabinet Mission, has for some time been exploring the possibilities of 
forming a coalition Government drawn from the two major parties and 
certain of the minorities. The discussions have revealed the difficulties 
which exist for the two major parties in andving at any agreed basis for 
the formation of such a Government. 

2. The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these difficulties 
and the efforts which the two parties have made to meet them. Tliey 
consider, however, that no useful purpose can be served by further pro- 
longing these discussions. It is indeed urgently necessary that a strong 
and representative Interim Government should be set up to conduct the 
very heavy and important business that has to be carried through. 
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3. The Viceroy is therefore issuing invitations to the following to 
serve as members of the Interim Government on the basis that the consti- 
tution-making will proceed in accordance with the Statement of May 16th: 


Sardar Baldev Singh 
Sir N. P. Engineer 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

Mr. H. K Mahtab 

Dr. John Matthai 

Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


If any of those invited is unable for personal reasons to accept, the 
Viceroy will, after consultation, invite some other person in his place. 

4. The Viceroy will arrange the distribution of portfolios in consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the two major parties. 

5. The above composition of the Interim Government is in no way 
to be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other cornmunal ques- 
tion. It is an expedient put forward to solve the present difficulty only, 
and to obtain the best available coalition Government. 


6. Tlie Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that Indians of all 
communities desire to arrive at a speedy settlement of this matter so 
that the process of constitution-making can go forward and chat the Gov- 
ernment of India may be carried on as efficiently as possible in the mean- 
time. 


7. They therefore hope that all parties especially the two major 
parties will accept this proposal so as to overcome the present obstacles, 
and will co-operate for the successful carrying on of the Interim Govern- 
ment. Should this proposal be accepted, the Viceroy will aim at inaugu- 
rating the new Government about the 26th June. 

8. In the event of the two major parties or either of them proving 
unwilling to join the setting up of a coalition Government on the above 
lines, it is the intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of 
an Interim Government which will be as representative as possible of 
those willing to accept the Statement of May 16th. 

9. The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Provinces to 
summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies forthwith to proceed with 
the elections necessary for the setting up of the constitution-making 
machinery as put forward in the Statement of May 16th. 


The Viceroy sent an advance copy of this statement to the Congress 
President with the following covering letter: 

The' Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. 
16th June, 1946. 

No. 592/47. 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I send herewith a copy of the statement which, as indicated in the 
letter I sent you yesterday, will be released at 4 p.m. this evening. 

f statement shows, the Cabinet Ministers and I are fully aware 

^ dimculties that have prevented an agreement on the composition 
or the Interim Government. We are unwilling to abandon our hope of 
a woi’King partnership between the two major parties and representatives 
minorities. We have therefore done our best to arrive at a practi- 
caoie agreeinent taking into consideration the various conflicting claims 
for obtaining a Government of capable and representative 
hope that the parties will now 'take their share in 
vnfnf of country on the basis set out in your new State- 

ment. we are sure we can rely on you and your Working Committee to 
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look to the wider issues and to the urgent needs of the country as a 
whole, and to consider this proposal in a spirit of accommodation. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.)/- Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee carefully considered this statement of June 
16. They appreciated the voluntary character of the statement but the 
concrete proposal for the formation of the interim government suffered 
from serious and vital defects. The Committee made an effort to see 
if those defects could be remedied and a way opened for Congress parti- 
cipation in the Interim Government. The correspondence between the 
Congress President and the Viceroy in connection with, the Statement of 
June 16 is given below. 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 18TH JUNE, 1946. 


Dear Lord Wavell, 


20 Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 
18th June, 1946. 


I promised to write to you this evening in case my Committee had 
come to any decisions. The Committee met this afternoon and sat for 
many hours. In the absence of our colleague Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
who is due to arrive tomorrow morning, we decided to adjourn till to- 
morrow. I am therefore not in a position this evening to convey to you 
any decision. I shall communicate with you as soon as my Committee 
arrives at any conclusions. 

Yours sincerely 


His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 
The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


(Sd.)/- A. K. Azad. 


LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 18TH JUNE, 1946 

“In the course of my interview with you this evening you informed 
me that the Congress proposed to substitute Dr. Zakir Hussain for one 
of the caste Hindus invited by you to join the Interim Government, al- 
though you expressed the hope that they would not do so. I told you 
that the reaction of Muslim India would be deadly against such a substi- 
tution and the Muslim League would never accept the nomination of any 
Muslim by you other than a Muslim Leaguer. I placed the matter before 
my Working Committee, and it has unanimously endorsed this view and 
considers it vital and fundamental.” 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 21ST JUNE, 1946 
(This was in reply to the Viceroy’s inquiry whether he could give a copy 
of the letter to the Congress President.) 

“I thank you for your letter of June 20, 1946. 

“With regard to paragraph two of your letter, I regret I am unable 
to agree with the view th.at you take. (This refers to the Viceroy’s inter- 
pretation of the basis of approach to the Interim Government). 

’‘As regards your request whether you should send copies of the ques- 
tions 4 (a) and 4 (b) in my letter, and paragraphs 4 and 5 of your letter 
under reply to the President of the Congress, I have no objection, if you 
think it proper to do so.” 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 20TII JUNE, 1916, 


Dear Maulana Sahib, 


The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
20th June, 1946, 


You will, I am sure, appreciate that the members of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion have a great deal of urgent work awaiting them in England and are 
not in a position to prolong their stay in this country indefinitely. I would 
therefore ask your Working Committee to let us have a final answer as 
soon as possible to the proposals made in our statement of June iGth, 


I understand that you have summoned back the members of the Com- 
mittee who had left Delhi and in these circumstances we would ask you 
to let us have your answer not later than Sunday next June 23rd. 


'Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- Wavell. 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

D.ITED 21ST JUNE, 1916. 


20 Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 
21st June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have Your Excellency’s letter of 20th June, 1946. 

I appreciate your anxiety to come to an early decision regarding the 
formation of an Interim Government and I can assure you that my Work- 
ing Committee fully share your anxiety. A new difficulty, in additioir to 
the old ones, has however been created by the publication in the press 
of the alleged contents of Mr. Jinnah’s letter to you in which he raises 
objection to the Congress nominations in the Interim Cabinet. It will 
be of great assistance ito the Working Committee in coming to a decision 
if they could have copies of these alleged letters and your reply thereto 
as they deal with vital matters which we have to consider. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
21st June 1946. 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I send you herewith a copy of the instructions sent to Governors about 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly. These instructions are for 
transmission to the Speakers of the Legislative Assemblies and H. E, hopes 
care will be taken that they are not published before the Speakers an- 
nounce them. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- G, E. B. Abell 
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THE CABINET DELEGATION AND H. E. THE VICEROY SUGGEST THE 
FOLLOWING PROCEDURE FOR ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MENTIONED IN PARAGRAPH 19(1) OF THEIR STATEMENT, DATED 

16TH MAY, 1946. 

(1) The Governor of each Province shall summon the Provincial 

Legislative Assembly to meet on at such place as he thinks fit for 

the purposes of the election. Along with the summons there shall be sent 
to each member of the Assembly a copy of the Statement and of these 
instructions. 

(2) Any person is eligible for election, provided (a) that he is duly 
nominated by a member of the Provincial Legislative Assembly and se- 
conded by another member, and (b) that the nomination is accompanied 
by declaration that he has not been proposed for candidature to represent 
any other Province and that he is willing to serve as representative of 
the Province for the purposes of paragraph 19 of the Statement. 

(3) A person shall not be eligible for election to a seat assigned, to 
Muslims or Sikhs in any province who is not a Muslim or a Sikh, respect- 
ively. No Muslim, and in the Punjab no Muslim or Sikh, shall be eligible 
for election to a General Seat. 

(4) All nominations shall be submitted to the Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly on or before 

(5) The Secretary shall scrutinise the nominations on or before 

and shall reject all nominations not accompanied by the requisite 

declaration. 

(6) It shall be open to any candidate to withdraw his candidature 

on or before 


(7) On when the Provincial Legislative Assembly meets, the 

Governor shall send the Assembly a message communicating the Viceroy's 
request under paragraph 21 of the Statement and thereupon the Assembly 
shall proceed to elect its representatives by proportional representation 
with the single transferable vote each part of the Assembly (General, 
Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives. 

(8) As soon' as may be, after the election has been completed, the 
Governor shall cause the names of the candidates declared elected to be 
published in the official gazette and the persons whose names are so pub- 
lished shall be the representatives of the Province for the purposes of 
paragraph 19 of the Statement. 

2. You will observe that the dates for submission of nomination, their 
scrutiny, for withdrawal of candidates and holding session of Assembly 
for election have been left blank. The intention is that the elections in 
all Provinces should be completed by July 15th. On the basis that decla- 
ration of results is to be on July 15th follov/ing time-table is suggested: — 


Issue or Summons 
Last date for receipt of nominations 
Scrutiny of nominations 
Withdrawal of nominations 
Holding of elections 
Declaration of results 


June 15th 
June 20th 
July 2nd 
July 4th 
July lOth 
July 15th 


This outline programme is subject to variation to suit conditions of 
particular Provinces. 

3. The above is at present only for information of Governors. When 
Viceroy wishes the electoral procedure to begin he will send a message 
by telegram to all Governors. This he does not propose to do just yet 
since party reactions are not known. 

N.B. — The dates have subsequently been postponed. July 8th has 
been suggested as the first day for nominations. 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 21ST JUNE, 1946. 

The Viceroy’s Hou.se, 
New Delhi, 
2lst June, 1946. 


No. 592/47. 

Dear Maulana Azad, 

Thank you for your letter of today. Mr. Jinhah in his letter to me of 
the 19th June, put to me the following questions; 

“(1) Whether the proposals contained in the Statement for setting 
up of an Interim Government are now final or whether they are 
still open to any further change or modification at the instance 
of any of the parties or persons concerned; 

(2) Whether the total number of 14 members of the Government as 
proposed in the statement would remain unchanged during the 
interim period; 

(3) If any person or persons invited as representatives of the four 
minorities viz., the Scheduled Castes, the Siklis, the Indian Chri- 
stians and the Parsis, is, or are, unable to accept the invitation 
to join the Interim Government for personal or other reasons, 
how will the vacancy or vacancies thus created be filled by the 
Viceroy; and whether in filling up the vacancy or vacancies the 
leader of the Muslim League will be consulted and his consent 
obtained; 

(4) (a) Whether during the interim period for which the coalition 
government is being set up the proportion of members of the 
Government, community-wise, as provided in the proposals, will 
be maintained; 

(b) Whether the present representation given to four minorities, 
viz., the Scheduled Caste, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, 
and the Parsis, will be adhered to without any change or mo- 
dification; and 

(5) In view of the substitution of 14 now proposed for the oidginal 
12, and the change made in the original formula, whether 
there will be a provision, in order 'to safeguard Muslim interests, 
that the Executive Council shall not take any decision on any 
major communal issue if the majority of the Muslim members 
are opposed to it.” 

2. The operative part of my reply dated the 20th June was as follows: 

‘‘The intention in the Statement of June 16 was that the discus- 
sion of portfolios with leaders of the two main parties should follow 
the acceptance by both parties of the scheme. This intention still 
holds, since until the names are known, it is difficult fo decide on the 
distribution of portfolios. 

On the points which you desire to be made clear in comiection with 
the Government to be formed under our Statement of June 16, I give you 
the following reply after consultation with the Delegation: 

(1) Until I have received acceptance from those invited to take office 
in the Interim Government, the names in the Statement cannot 
be regarded as final. But no change in principle will be made in 
the Statement without the consent of the two major parties. 

(2) No change in the number of 14 members of the Interim Govern- 
ment will be made without the agreement of the two major 
parties. 

(3) If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present allotted to re- 
presentatives of minorities, I shall naturally consult both the 
main parties before filling it. 
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(4) (a) and (b). The proportion of members by communities will not 
be changed without the agreement of the two major parties. 

(5) No decision on a major communal issue could be taken by the 
Interim Government if the majority of either of the main parties 
were opposed to it. I pointed this out to the Congress President 
and he agreed that th.e Congress appreciated this point.” 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)./- Wavelh 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 

DATED 22ND JUNE, 1946. 

The Viceroy’s House, 


My dear Maulana Sahib, 


New Delhi, 
22nd June, 1946. 


I understand from Press reports that there is a strong feeling in Con- 
gress circles that the Party should insist on their right to include a Mus- 
lim of their choice among the representatives of the Congress in the 
Interim Government. 

For reasons of which you are already aware it is not possible for the 
Cabinet Mission or myself ito accept this request, but I would draw your 
attention to paragraph 5 of the Statement of the 16th June, which reads 
as follows: 

“The above composition of the Interim Government is in no way to 
be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other communal question. 
It is an expedient put forward to solve the present difficuty only, and to 
obtain the best available coalition Government.” 

In the light of this assurance that no precedent is established we 
appeal to the Congress not to press their demand, but to take part in the 
strong Interim Government which the country so urgently needs. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- Wavell. 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 24TH JUNE, 1946. 

20 Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 
24th June 1946. 


Dear Lord Wavell, 


I have just received the telephone message sent on your behalf ask- 
ing me to communicate immediately the decision of the Congress Working- 
Committee in regard to the proposals for the Provisional Government. 
The decision was in fact taken yesterday but we felt that it would be 
better if we wrote ito you fully on all aspects of the proposals made by 
you and the Cabinet Delegation. The Working Committee have been 
sitting almost continuously and will be meeting at 2 p.m. again today. 
After full consideration and deliberation they have been reluctantly ob- 
liged to decide against the acceptance of the Interim Government pro- 
posals as framed by you. A detailed and reasoned reply will follow later. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 
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LETITIR FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 

DATED 25TH JUNE, 1946. 

20 Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 


Dear Lord Wavell, 


25th June, 194G, 


Ever since the receipt of your Statement of June l6th, my Committee 
have been considering it from day to day and have given long and anxi- 
ous thought to your proposals and to the mvitations you have issued to 
individuals to form the provisional National Government, Because of our 
desire to find some way out of the present most unsatisfactory situation, 
we have tried our utmost to appreciate your approach and viewpoint. In 
the course of our conversations we have already pointed out to you our 
difficulties. Unfortunately these difficulties have been increased by the 
recent correspondence. 

The Congress, as you are aware, is a national organiza/tion including 
in its fold the members of all religions and communities in India. For 
more than half a century it has laboured for the freedom of India and 
for equal rights for all Indians. The link that has brought all these 
various groups and communities together within the fold of the Congress 
is the passionate desire for national independence, economic advance and 
social equality. It is from this point of view that we have to judge every 
proposal. We hoped that a Provisional National Government would be 
formed which would give effect in practice to this independence. Appre- 
ciating some of your difficulties, we did not press for any statutory change 
introducing independence immediately, but we did expect a de facto 
change in the character of the Government making for independence in 
action. The status and powers of the Provisional Government were thus 
important. In our view this was going to be something entirely different 
from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It was to represent a new outlook, 
new methods of work and a new psychological approach by India to both 
domestic and external problems. Your letter dated 30th May, 1946 gave 
us certain assurances about the status and powers of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. These did not go far enough, according to our thinking but 
we appreciated the friendly tone of that letter and decided to accept the 
assurances and not to press this particular matter any further. 

The important question of the composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment remained. In this connection we emphasised that we could not 
accept anything in the nature of “parity” even as a temporary e.xpedient 
and pointed out that the Provisional Government should consist of fifteen 
members to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
efficiently and the smaller minorities to be represented in it. Some men- 
tion of names was made and on our part suggestions were put before you 
informally, including the name of a non-League Muslim. 

In your Statement of June 16th some of the names suggested came 
as a surprise to us. Several changes had been made from the provisional 
list prepared by the Congress. The manner of preparing your list and 
presenting it as an accomplished fact seemed to us to indicate a wrong 
approach to the problem. One of the names mcluded had not been pre- 
viously mentioned at all and was that of a person holding an official 
position and not known to be associated with any public activity. We 
have no personal objection to him, but we think that the inclusion of 
such, a name particularly without any previous reference or consultation, 
was undesirable and indicated a wrong approach to the problem. 

again a name from our list was excluded and in his place an- 
colleagues was put in, but as you have said that this can be 
iectified, I need not say more about it. 


feature of this list was the non-inclusion of any 
Nationalist Muslim. We felt that this was a grave omission. We v/anted 
to suggest 'toe name of a Muslim to take the place of one of the Congress 
names on toe list. We felt that no one could possibly object to our chang- 
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ing the name of one of our own men. Indeed when I had drawn your 
attention to the fact that among the Muslim League nominees was in- 
cluded the name of a person, who had actually lost in the recent elec- 
tions in the Frontier Province and whose name we felt had been placed 
there for political reasons, you wrote to me as follows: “I am afraid that 
I cannot accept the right of the Congress to object to names put forward 
by the Muslim League, any more than I would accept similar objections 
from the other side. The test must be that of ability,” But before we 
could make our suggestion I received your letter of the 22nd June which 
surprised us greatly. You had written this letter on the basis of some 
press reports. You told us that the Cabinet Mission and you were not 
prepared to accept a request for the inclusion of a Muslim chosen by the 
Congress among the representatives of the Congress in the Interim Gov- 
erimient. This seemed to us an extraordinary decision. It was in direct 
opposition to your own statement quoted above. It meant that the Con- 
gress could not freely choose even its own nominees. The fact that this 
was not to be taken as a precedent made hardly any difference. Even a 
temporary departure from such a vital principle could not be accepted by 
us at any time or place and in any circumstances. 

In your letter of the 21st June you gave certain questions framed by 
IVIr. Jinnah in his letter dated i9th June and your replies to them. We 
have not seen Mr. Jinnah’s letter. In question 3 reference is made to 
“representation of the fom* minorities viz., the Scheduled Castes, the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsees”, and it is asked as to “who 
will fill in vacancies caused in these groups, and whether in filling up 
the vacancies the Leader of the Muslim League will be consulted and his 
consent obtained.” 

In your answer you say: “If any vacancy occurs among the seats at 
present allotted to representatives of the minorities, I shall naturally 
consult both the main parties before filling it.” Mr. Jinnah has thus 
included the Scheduled Castes among the minorities and presumably you 
have agreed with this view. So far as we are concerned we repudiate 
this view and consider the Scheduled Castes as integral part of Hindu 
society. You also, in your letter of June 15th, treated the Scheduled 
Castes as Hindus. You pointed out that in your proposal there was no 
“parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or between the Congress and 
the Muslim League inasmuch as there were to be six Hindus belonging 
to the Congress, as against five Muslims belonging to the League — one of 
the six Hindus belonging to the Scheduled Castes. We are in any case 
not agreeable to the Leader of a party, which claims to represent a com- 
munity which is a minority, interfering v/ith the selection of names from 
either the Scheduled Castes, whose representation you counted as falling 
within the Congress quota, or with the selection of representatives of the 
minorities mentioned. 

In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred to as a minority 
and it is asked whether the proportion of members of the Government 
community-wise as provided in the proposals will be maintained. Your 
answer is that the proportion will not be changed without agreement of 
the two major parties. Here again one communal group functioning ad- 
mittedly as such is given a power to veto changes in other groups with 
which it has no concern. We may desire, if opportunity offers itself, to 
increase the representation of the Scheduled Castes, or to give repre- 
sentation, when it is possible, to another minority, for example the Anglo- 
Indians, All this would depend on the consent of the Muslim League. We 
cannot agree to this. We may add that your answers restrict the Con- 
gress representation to Caste Hindus and make it equal to that of the 
League, 

Finally you state in answer to question 5 that “no decision of a major 
communal issue could be taken by the Interim Government if the ma- 
jority of either of the main parties were opposed to it. You further say 
that you had pointed this out to the Congress President and he had 
agreed that the Congress appreciated this point. In this connection I 
desire to point out that we had accepted this principle for the long-term 
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arran“-ement in the Union Legislature and it could possibly be applied to 
the Provisional Government if it was responsible to the Legislature and 
was composed of representatives on the population basis- of major com- 
munities. It could not be applied to the Provisional Government formed 
on a different basis altogether. It was pointed out by us -in my letter of 
the l3th June 1946 that it would make administration impossible and 
deadlocks a certainty. Even in the question as framed by Mr. Jinnah it 
is stated that “in view of the substitution of i4 now proposed for the 
original 12” no major communal issues should be decided if the majoirty 
of the Muslim members are opposed to it. Thus this question arose after 
the substitution of 14 for 12, i.e., after your Statement of June 16th. In 
this Statement no mention is made of this rule. This very important 
change has been introduced, almost casually and certainly without pur 
consent. This again gives the power of veto or obstruction to the Muslim 
League in the Provisional Government. 

We have stated above our objections to your proposals of June 16th 
as well as to your answers to the questions framed by Mr. Jinnah. These 
defects are grave and would render the working of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment difficult and deadlocks a certainty. In the circumstances your 
proposals cannot fulfil the immediate requirements of the situation or 
further the cause we hold dear. 

My Committee have, therefore, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that they ai*e unable to assist you in forming a Provisional Government 
as proposed in your Statement of June l6th, 1946.. 

With regard to the proposals made in the Statement of May 16th, 1946 
relating to the formation and functioning of the constitution-making 
body, the Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution on the 
24th May, 1946, and conversations and correspondence have taken place 
between Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on the one side and 
myself and some of my colleagues on the other. In these we have pointed 
out what in our opinion were the defects in the proposals. We also gave 
our interpretation of some of the provisions of the Statement. While 
adhering to our views, we accept your proposals and are prepared to work 
them with a view to achieve our objective. We would add, however, that 
the successful working of the Constituent Assembly will largely depend 
on the formation of a satisfactory Provisional Government. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MAULANA AZAD, DATED 27TH JUNE 
“I write to acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 25. 

“The Cabinet Delegation and I very much regret that the Congress 
Working Committee have not been able to accept the proposals in the 
Statement of June 16, since, if they had done so, it would have been possi- 
ble to complete the work to which we and the Indian political leaders 
have devoted ourselves during the last three months. We are sorry if 
there was a misunderstanding about the treatment of major communal 
issues in the Interim Government. We certainly thought that you had 
accepted it as a self-evident proposition, as indeed it is, that in a Coalition 
Government it would not be possible to force through issues of this kind 
in the face of the opposition of either of the main parties. 

Delegation arffi I are, however, glad to learn from the last para- 
letter that the Congress Working Committee accept, and 
\york, the proposals for framing a constitution for India 
Delegation's statement of May i6. You 
views and the interpretation of that statement 
ch were set out in the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of 
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May 24 and in correspondence and interviews with ourselves. At our in- 
terview yesterday we drew your attention to paragraph 8 of our state- 
ment of May 25. We emphasised that the procedure for dividing up into 
sections can only be altered by a resolution of the Constituent Assembly 
passed by a majority 19 (vii) of the statement of May 16. 

“We also informed you that in view of the inability of the Congress 
to co-operate in the Interim Government proposed in our Statement of 
June 16, a situation had arisen in which paragraph 8 of that Statement 
took effect. Accordingly I shall shortly make a further attempt to form 
an Interim Government as representative as possible of the two main 
parties. I have, however, decided that, as the negotiations have already 
been protracted and as we have only recently failed to reach agreement 
it would be desirable to have a short interval before the matter is taken 
up again, and have therefore decided to form a Caretaker Government 
of officials to carry on the administration temporarily.” 

THE FINAL RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE ON THE STATEMENTS OF MAY 16 AND JUNE 16 ISSUED 
BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND THE VICEROY IS AS FOLLOWS: 

“On May 24th the Working Committee passed a resolution on the 
Statement dated May 16, issued by the British Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy. In this resolution they pointed out some defects in the 
Statement and gave their own interpretation of certain parts of it. 

Since then the Committee have been continuously engaged in giving- 
earnest consideration to the proposals made on behalf of the British 
Government in the Statements of May 16 and June 16 and have consider- 
ed the correspondence in regard to them between the Congress President 
and the membrs of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. 

The Committee have examined both these sets of proposals from the 
point of view of the Congress objective of immediate independence and 
the opening out of the avenues leading to the rapid advance of the mass- 
es, economically and socially, so that their material standards may be 
raised and poverty, malnutrition, famine and the lack of the necessaries 
of life may be ended, and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to their genius. 
These proposals fall short of these objectives. Yet the Committee con- 
sidered them earnestly in all their aspects because of their desire to find 
some way for the peaceful settlement of India’s problem and the ending 
of the conflict between India and England. 

The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the establishment 
of a united, democratic Indian Federation, with a central authority, which 
would command respect from the nations of the world, maximum pro- 
vincial autonomy, and equal rights for all men and women in the country. 
The limitation of the central authority as contained in the proposals, as 
well as the system of grouping of provinces, weakened the whole structure 
and was unfair to some provinces such as the N.W.F. Province and Assam 
and to some of the minorities, notably the Sikhs. The Committee dis- 
approved of this. They felt however, that taking the proposals as a whole, 
there was sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthening the central 
authority and for fully ensuring the right of a province to act according 
to its choice in regard to grouping, and to give protection to such minori- 
ties as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage. Certain other ob- 
jections were also raised on their behalf, notably the possibility of non- 
nationals taking any part in the constitution-making. It is clear that 
it would be a breach of both the letter and spirit of the Statement of 
May i6 if any non-Indian participated in voting or standing for election 
of the Contsituent Assembly. 

In the proposals for an Interim Government contained in the State- 
ment of June 16 the defects related to matters of vital concern to the 
Congress. Some of these have been pointed out in the letter dated June 
25 of the Congress President to the Viceroy. The Provisional Government 
must have power and authority and responsibility and should function 
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in fact if not in law, as a de facto independent government leading to 
the full independence to come. The members of such a government can 
onlv hold themselves responsible to the people and not to any ext^nal 
authority. In the formation of a Provisional or other government Con- 
sressmen can never give up the national character of the Congi’ess, oi 
accept an artificial and unjust parity, or agree to the veto of a cornmunal 
p-roup. The Committee are unable to accept the proposals for the forma- 
tion of an Interim Government as contained in the Statement of June 16. 


The Committee have, however, decided that the Congress should join 
the proposed Constituent Assembly, with a, view to framing the constitu- 
tion of a free, united and democratic India. 


While the Committee have agreed to Congress participation in the 
Constituent Assembly, it is in their opuiion essential that a representative 
and responsible Provisional National Government be formed at the earliest 
possible date. A continuation of authoritarian and unrepresentative gov- 
ernment can only add to the suffering of famishing masses and increase 
discontent. It will also put in jeopardy the work of the Constituent As- 
sembly, which can only function in a free environment. 

The Working Committee recommend accordingly to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, and for the purpose of considering and ratifying this 
recommendation they convene an emergent meeting of the A.I.C.C. in 
Bombay on July 6 and 7, 1946.* 


New Delhi, 26th June. 1946. 


MAULANA AZAD’S REVIEW OF NEGOTIATIONS (27-G-1946) 

“In our prolonged negotiations with the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy my colleagues and I have throughout been guided by one govern- 
ing principle. It was the achievement of Indian independence and the 
solution of all outstanding problems by methods of peaceful negotiation,” 
says the Congress President, Maulana Azad, in a review of the last three 
months’ negotiations. 

“Such methods have both then advantages and their limitations,” he 
adds. “Independence achieved through, violence and conflict may be 
more spectacular, but entails endless suffering and bloodshed and leaves 
a heartful of bitterness and hatred. Peaceful methods leave no bitter 
trail, but neither are the results so spectacular as in a violent revolution. 

“The present negotiations have therefore to be judged from this 
standard. Keeping in mind the method chosen and the peculiar nature 
of our problems, dispassionate observers will be forced to admit that, 
though all our hopes have not been fulfilled, the results mark a decisive 
step forward towards the attainment of our goal. After searching dis- 
cussion and analysis this was the conclusion reached by the Congress 
Working Committee, and they have accordingly accepted the long-term 
proposals. 

“As I have explained in my statement of April 14, 1946, the Congress- 
scheme for the solution of India’s political and constitutional problem 
rested upon two fundamental bases. The Congress held 'that in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of India, a limited but organic and powerful Centre 
confmed to certain basic subjects was inevitable. A unitary Government 
could no more meet the requirements of the case then a division of India, 
mto several independent States. A second fundamental principle was 
the recognition of the complete autonomy of the provinces with all resi- 
duary powers vested in them. Congress held that the provinces would 
admmister all ^cept the basic Central subjects. From the nature of the 
c^O’^ It would be open to the provinces to delegate to the Centre such 
i they chose. It is an open secret that the Cabinet Mis- 
sions long-term proposals are framed according to the principles laid 
down m the Congress scheme. 

on subsequently ratified by the A.I.C.C, atifs emergent meeting held in Bombay 

on July 6th and 7th by a huge majority, ( 204 to 51 ). 
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“A question about the implication of provincial autonomy was raised 
during the recent Sirdla Conference. It was asked that if the provmces 
were fully autonomous, did not two or more of them have the right if 
they chose, of setting up inter-provincial machinery for administering 
such subjects as they allocated to it? The declared views of the Congress 
on the question of provincial autonomy did not permit a denial of the 
force in the contention. 

“The only novel feature in the Cabinet Mission’s scheme is the idea 
of grouping the provinces into three different sections. As soon as the 
Constituent Assembly meets, it will, according to the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission, divide itself into three committees. Each committee 
will be composed of members from provinces in the appropriate section 
and will together decide whether tb form a group or not. Section 15 of 
the Cabinet Mission’s proposals has clearly reaognised the rights of 
provinces to form groups or not. The Cabinet Mission intend that the 
provinces sh.ould exercise this right at a particular stage. 

“The Congress Working Committee hold that, whatever the intention 
of the Cabinet Mission, the statement of May 16 does not bear such inter- 
pretation. They hold that the provinces are fully autonomous and have 
the right to decide the question at any stage they like. Section 15 and 
the general spirit of the proposals support the Congress interpretation. 
The provinces have the right to decide either at the very beginning before 
the group constitution has been framed at all or at the end after they 
have examined the group constitution as it has emerged from the com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly. 

“I am convinced that the Congress interpretation cannot be chal- 
lenged. If a province decides to remain outside the group from the very 
beginning, it cannot be compelled to come in. 

“In assessing the results of 'the negotiations, we miust not forget 
that the two main objectives of the Congress have been the freedom and 
the unity of India. The Congress stand has been vindicated on both 
these points. The constitution-making body will be a purely Indian 
Assembly elected by Indian votes alone. It will have the unfettered right 
to shape India’s future constitution and decide our relatioris with the 
British Commonwealth and the rest of the world. And this sovereign 
Constituent Assembly will legislate not for a divided but for a united 
India. All schemes of partition of India have been rejected once and 
for all. The Union Centre may be limited, but it will be powerful and 
organic and will integrate into one harmonious whole the many provin- 
cial, linguistic and cultural diversities which characterise contemporary 
India.’’— A.P.I. 


H, C. Vol. U— O 
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CARETAKER GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED (27-6-1946) 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday— The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
announced tonight that a temporary Caretaker Government of officials 
would be set up and that negotiations to form a representative Govern- 
ment would be adjourned for a short interval while elections to the 
Constituent Assembly took place. 

The temporary Government, it is understood will take the form of 
Secretaries acting as heads of departments under the Viceroy. In addi- 
tion, it is probable that one or two Executive Councillors belonging to the 
Civil Service will remain. 

The Cabinet Mission will leave India on Saturday. 

The text of the statement is as follows: 

'“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy are glad that constitution- 
making can now proceed with the consent of the two major parties and 
of the States. They welcome the statements made to them by the leaders 
of the Congress and the Muslim League that it is their intention to try and 
work in the Constituent Assembly so as to make it a speedy and effective 
means of devising the new constitutional arrangements under which India 
can achieve her independence. They are sure that the members of the 
Constituent Assembly who are about to be elected will work in this spirit. 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy regret that it has not so far 
proved possible to form' an interim coalition Government, but they are 
determined that the effort should be renewed in accordance with the 
terms of paragraph 8 of their statement of June 16, Owing, however, to 
the very heavy burden which has been cast upon the Viceroy and the 
representatives of the parties during the last three months, it is pro- 
posed that the further negotiations should be adjourned for a short inter- 
val during the tim,e while the elections for the Constituent Assembly will 
be taking place. It is hoped that when the discussions are resumed, the 
leaders of the two major parties, who have all expressed their agreement 
with the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission on the need for the speedy for- 
mation of a representative Interim Government, will do then* utmost 
to arrive at an accommodation upon the composition of that Govern- 
ment. 

“As the Government of India must be carried on until a new Interim 
Government can be formed, it is the intention of the Viceroy to set up 
a temporary caretaker Government of officials. 

“It is not possible for the Cabinet Mission to remain longer in India 
as they must return to report to the British Cabinet and Parliament and 
also to resume their work from which they have been absent for over 
three months. They therefore propose to leave India on Saturday next, 
June 29. In leaving India the members of the Cabinet Mission express 
their cordial thanks for all the courtsey and consideration which they 
have received as guests in the coimtry and they most sincerely trust that 
the steps which have been initiated will lead to a speedy realisation of the 
hopes and wishes of the Indian people.” 

[Paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16 reads as follows:— “In the 
event of the two major parties or either of them proving unwilling to 
join in the setting up a coalition Government on the above lines, it is 
ffie intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Governmem which will be .as representative as possible of those willing 
to accept the statement of May 16.”] 
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THE FOLLOWING TWO RESOLUTIONS WERE ADOPTED BY THE ALL- 
INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE AT ITS 3VISETING IN BOMBAY ON gITIl JULY 

AND SUBSEQUENT DAYS 

“‘On June 6, 1946, the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
accepted the Scheme embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation and the Viceroy, dated 16th May, 1946, and explained by them in 
their statement, dated 25th May, 1946. 

“The scheme of the Cabinet Delegation fell far short of the demand 
of the Muslim nation for the immediate establishment of an independent 
and fully sovereign state of Pakistan comiprising the six Muslim pro- 
vinces but the Council accepted a Union Centre for ten years strictly 
confined to three subjects, namely. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
munications, since the scheme laid down certain fundamentals and safe- 
guards and provided for the grouping separately of the six Muslim Pro- 
vinces in Sections B and C for the purpose of framing their provincial 
and group constitutions unfettered by the Union in any way; and also 
with a view to ending the Hindu-Muslim deadlock peacefully and accele- 
rate the attainment of freedom of the peoples of India. 

“In arriving at this decision, the Council was also greatly infiuenced 
by the statement of the President, which he made with the authority of 
the Viceroy, that the Interim Government, which was an integral part 
of the Mission’s Scheme, was going to be formed on the basis of a for- 
mula, namely, five Muslim League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian and the most important portfolios to be dis- 
tributed equally between the two major parties, the Muslim League and 
the Congress. 

“The Council authorised the President to take such decision and 
action with regard to further details of setting up the Interim Govern- 
ment as he deemed fit and proper. In that very resolution, the Council 
also reserved the right to modify and revise this policy, if the course of 
events so required. 

“That the British Government have committed a breach of faith 
with the Muslim League in that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
went back on the original formula of 5:5:2 for the setting up of the 
Interim Government to placate the Congress. 

“The Viceroy having gone back on the original formula upon the 
laith of which the Muslim League Council came to their decision on the 
6th of June, suggested a new basis of 5:5:3 and after carrying on con- 
siderable negotiations with the Congress and having failed to get the 
Congress to agree to, it, intimated to the parties on the 15th of June that 
he and the Cabinet Mission would issue their final statement with regard 
to the setting up of the Interim Government. 

“Accordingly, on June 16, the President of the Muslim League re- 
ceived a Statement embodying what was announced to be the final deci- 
sion for setting up the Interim Government by the Viceroy, making it 
clear that if either of the two major parties refused to accept the state- 
ment of June 16, the Viceroy would proceed -to form the Interim Gov- 
ernment with the major party accepting it and such other representa- 
tives as were willing to join. This was explicitly laid down in Paragraph 
8 of the statement of June 16. 

“Even this final decision of the Cabinet Mission of the 16th of Jime 
with regard to the formation of the Interim Government was rejected by 
the Congress, whereas the Muslim League definitely accepted it — although 
it was different from the original formula, that is, 5:5: 2, — because the 
Viceroy provided safeguards and gave other assurances which are stated 
in his letter dated June 20, 1946. 

“The Viceroy, however, scrapped the proposal of June 16 and post- 
poned the formation of the Interim Government on the plea concocted 
by the legalistic talents of the Cabinet Mission putting a most fantastic 
and dishonest construction upon Paragraph 8 of the statement, to the 
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effect that as both the major parties that is, the Muslim League and the 
Congress, had accepted the statement of May 16, the question of Interim 
Government could only be taken up in consultation with the representa- 
tives of both the parties de novo. 

“Even assuming that this construction was tenable, for which there 
is no warrant, the Congress had, by their conditional acceptance with 
reservatoins and interpretations of their own, as laid down in the letter 
of the President of the Congress dated June 25 and the resolution of the 
Working Committee of the Congress passed at Delhi on June 26, repu- 
diating the very fundamentals of the scheme and, in fact, rejected the 
statement of May 16 and, 'therefore, in no event there was any justifica- 
tion, whatsoever, for abandoning the final proposals of June 16. 

As regards the proposal embodied in the statements of the I6th and 
25th of May of the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, the Muslim League 
alone of the two major pai'ties has accepted it. 

“The Congress have not accepted it, because their acceptance is con- 
ditional and subject to their own interpretation which is contrary to the 
authoritative statements of the Mission and the Viceroy issued on the 
16th and 25th of May. The Congress have made it clear that they do 
not accept any of the terms or the fundamentals of the scheme but that 
they have agreed only 'to go into the Constituent Assembly and to nothing^ 
else; and that the Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body and can 
take such decisions as it may think proper in total disregard of the 
terms and the basis on which it is to be set up. Subsequently they made 
this further clear beyond doubt in the speeches that were made at the 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in Bombay on July 6 by 
prominent members of the Congress and in the statement of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress, to a press conference 
on July 10 in Bombay and then again even after the debate in Parlia- 
ment in a public speech by him at Delhi on July 22. 

“The result is that of the two major parties, the Muslim League alone 
has accepted the statements of May 16 and 25 according to the spudt and 
letter of the proposals embodied therein. In spite of the attention of 
the Secretary of State for India having been drawn to this situation by 
the statement of the President of the Muslim League on July 13 from 
Hyderabad (Deccan), in the course of the recent debate, neither Sir 
Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons nor Lord Pethick-Lawrence in 
the House of Lords, have provided or suggested any means or machinery 
to prevent the Constituent Assembly from taking decisions which would 
be ultra vires and not competent for the Assembly to do so. The only 
reply to this matter that the Secretary of State gave was a mere express- 
ion of pious hope and said “that would not be fair' to the other parties 
who go in.” 

“Once the Constituent Assembly has been summoned and met, there 
is no provision or power that could prevent any decision from being^ 
taken by the Congress with its overwhelming majority, which would not 
be competent for the Assembly to take or which would be ultra vires of 
it, and however repugnant it might be to the letter and the spirit of the 
scheme. It would rest entirely with the majority to take such decisions 
as they may think proper to suit them; the Congress has already secured 
by sheer number an overwhelming Hindu Caste majority and they will 
be in a position to use the Assembly in the manner in which they have 
already declared, that is, that they will wreck the basic form of the 
grouping of the provinces and extend the scope, powers and subjects of 
the Union Centre which is confined strictly to three specific subjects as 
laid uown in Paragraph 15 and provided for in Paragraph 19 of the state- 
ment of May 16. 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, collectively and individually, 
nave stated several times that the basic principles were laid down to- 
enable the major parties to join the Constituent Assembly and that the 
scheme cannot succeed imless it is worked in a spirit of co-operation* 
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The attitude of the Congress clearly shows that these conditions preced- 
ent for the successful working of the constitution-making body do not 
exist. This fact, taken together with the policy of the British Govern- 
merit of sacrificing the interests of the Muslim nation and some other 
weaker sections of the peoples of India, particularly the Scheduled Castes, 
to appease the Congress and the way in which they have been going back 
on their oral and written solemn pledges and assurances given from time to 
time to the Muslims, leave no doubt that in these circumstances the parti- 
cipation of the Muslims in the proposed constitution-making machinery 
is fraught with danger and the Council, therefore, hereby withdraws its 
acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals which was communicated 
to the Secretary of State for India by the President of the Muslim League 
on the 6th of June, 1946, 

RESOLUTION ON DIRECT ACTION 

The second resolution, on Direct Action, reads: — 

“Whereas the All-India Muslim League has today resolved to reject 
the proposals embodied in the statement of 'the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy dated May i6, 1946, due to the intransigence of the Congress, on 
one hand, and the breach of faith with the Muslims by the British Gov- 
ernment, on the other, and whereas Muslim India has exhausted, with- 
out success, all efforts to find a peaceful solution of the Indian problem 
by compromise and constitutional means; and whereas the Congress is 
hent upon setting up a Caste Hindu Raj in India with the connivance of 
the British; and whereas recent events have shown that power politics 
and not justice and f airplay are the deciding factors in Indian affairs; 
and whereas it has become abundantly clear that the Muslims of India 
would not rest content with anything less than the immediate establish- 
ment of an independent and full sovereign State of Pakistan and would 
resist any attempt to impose any constitution, long-term or sliort-term, 
or setting up of any Interim Government at the Centre without the 
approval and consent of the Muslim League, the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League is convinced that now the time has come for the Muslim 
nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan and assert their 
just rights and to vindicate their honour and to get rid of the present 
slavery under the British and contemplated future Caste Hindu domina- 
tion. 

“This Council calls upon the Muslim nation to stand to a man behind 
their sole representative organisation, the All-India Muslim League, and 
be ready for every sacrifice. This Council directs the Working Com- 
mittee to prepare forthwith a programme of direct action 'to carry out 
the policy initiated above and to organise the Muslims for the coming 
struggle to be launched as and when necessary. As a protest against 
and in token of their deep resentment of the attitude of the British, this 
Council calls upon the Muslims to renounce forthwith the titles con- 
ferred upon them by the alien Government.” 



PRIME MINISTER CLEMENT ATTLEE'S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 

COM3VIONS (15-3-1946) 

“I find from our friends in this House who had been out to India 
and returned, from letters received from Indians and from Englishmen 
in India of all points of view, complete agreement on the fact that India 
is today in a State of great tension and that this is indeed a critical 
moment. At the present moment the idea of nationalism is running very 
fast in India and indeed all over Asia. 

“Mr. Butler did not suggest that the Government should publish any 
exact terms of reference of the Mission. We have set out the general 
purposes and it is our intention that they should be given as free a hand, 
as possible. 

“I am quite sure that everyone in this House realises the difficulty 
of the task which the members of the Mission have imdertaken in con- 
junction with the Viceroy and that no one will desire to say anything 
whatever that will make that task more difficult. 

“I entirely agree with Mr. Butler in saying that the Mission should 
go out in a positive mood. That, indeed, is the mood in which they are 
undertaking this Mission.” 

Mr. Attlee said: “I thank Mr. Butler for his very helpful, wise and 
constructive speech. He has done great service in Indian affairs for 
many years and he comes of a family that has given many most distin- 
guished public servants. 

“I think that the tone in which he addressed the House is just what 
is needed today at this critical stage in the relationship of these two 
countries at a time of very high tension. 

“It is time emphatically for very definite and clear action. I do not 
intend to make a long speech. I do not think it would be wise to do so 
and in particular it would be most unhelpful to review the past. It is so 
easy to go back over the past and in accordance with one’s prediction to 
apportion blame for past failures in long drawn-out discussions on this 
extraordinarily difficult problem — the problem of development of India 
to a completely self-governing nation. 

“In the long period of the past, it is so easy to point out and say 
that at this stage or that stage opportunities were missed by faults on 
one side or the other. 

“I have had very close comiection with this problem for nearly 20 
years and I say there have been faults on both sides, but this time, we 
should look to the future rather than harp back to the past. Thus I 
would say; It is not good applying the formula of the past to the present 
position. The temperature of 1946 is not the temperature of l920, 1930 or 
even 1942. The slogans of earlier days are discarded. Sometimes, words 
that seemed at that time to Indians to express the height of their aspira- 
tions are now set on one side and other words and ideas thrust forward. 

“Nothing increases the pace and movement of public opinion more 
than a great war. Everyone who had anything to do with this question 
in the early_ days between the wars knows what effect the war of 1914-lS 
had on Indian aspirations and ideas. The tide that runs comparatively 
slowly in peace, in war-time becomes vastly accelerated and especially 
du’ectly afterwards, because that tide is to some extent banked up during 
war. 

“I am quite certain that at the present time the idea of nationalism 
IS running very fast in India and indeed all over Asia. 
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“One always has to remember that India is affected by what happens 
elsewhere in Asia. I remember when I was on the Simon Commission 
what effect the challenge that had been thrown out by Japan at that 
time had had on the Asiatic people; and the tide of nationalism that at 
one time seemed to be canalised among a comparatively small portion of 
the people of India, mainly a few of the educated classes, has tended to 
spread wider and wider. 

“I remember that in the Simon Commission report that although 
there were great differences in expression of the nationalistic sentiment 
between what were called extremists and moderates and although in many 
instances there might be such stress of communal claims as may seem 
almost to exclude the conception of nationalism yet we found that Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Marathas, politicians or civil servants — among all of 
them — conception of nationalism had been grov/ing stronger and stronger 
and today I think that the national idea has spread right through, not 
the least perhaps among some of those soldiers who had done such won- 
derful service in the war. 

“I would like today, therefore, not to stress so much the differences 
between the Indians, but let us all realise that whatever the difficulties 
and divisions may be there is this underlying demand among all the 
Indian people. 

“There will be matters undoubtedly on v/hich it is necessary to refer 
back but the position at the present time is that when we desire to get 
the utmost co-operation and goodwill between all leaders of Indian opi- 
nion it would be unwise to try and tie down those who are going out too 
rigidly. 

“The obvious reason for sending out the Cabinet Ministers is that 
you send out persons of responsibility who are able to take decisions. Of 
course, there must be an area in which there may have to be a reference 
back.” 

Mr. Butler had stressed the great part India had played in the 
v;ar. “It is worth remembering” said Mr. Attlee, “that twice in 25 years 
India has played a great part in the defeat of tyranny. Therefore, is it 
any wonder that today she claims — a nation of 400,000,000 people that 
twice sent her sons to die for freedom — that she sh.ould herself have free- 
dom to decide her own destiny? (cheers). 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain that freedom as speedily axrd 
fully as possible. What form of government is to replace the present 
regime is for India to decide, but our desire is to help her to set up forth- 
with a machinery for making that decision. 

“There you have met v/ith the initial difficulty of getting the machi- 
nery set up but we are resolved that a machinery shall be set up and we 
seek the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so. 

“India herself must choose as to what will be her future situation 
and her position in the world. Unity may come through the United Na- 
tions or tlurough the Commonwealth but no great nation can stand alone 
by herself without sharing what is happening in the world. I hope that 
India may elect to remain within the British Commonwealth. I am cer- 
tain that she will find great advantage in doing so, but if she does, she 
must do it of her own free will, for the British Commonwealth and Empire 
is not bound together by chains of external compulsion. It is a free asso- 
ciation of free people. 

“If on the 'other hand she elects for independence — and in our view 
she has a right to do so — it will be for us to help to make the transition 
as smooth and easy as possible.’ 

Mr. Attlee continued: “We have united' India and given her that 
sense of nationality which she largely lacked in the previous centuries 
■ and she has learnt from us principles of democracy and justice. 
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“When the Indians attack our rule they base their attack not on 
Indian principles, but on the basis of standards derived from Britain." 

Mr. Attlee said he was impressed by an incident which occurred when 
he recently visited the United States. Ho was having dinner with a num- 
her of distinguished Americans and distinguished Indians and the talk 
turned on the way m which principles worked out in Britain were applied 
on the continent of America. It was pointed out that America had a 
great heritage from Britain, the Premier added, 

“But my Indian friend said that Americans sometimes forgot that 
there was another great nation that had inherited those principles and 
that was India. We feel we have a duty, right and privilege, because we 
also bring to the world and work those principles that were evolved in 
Britain. 

“I am well aware that when I speak of India I speak of a country 
containing congeries of races, religions and languages and I know well 
the diflaculties thereby created but these difliculties can only be overcome 
by Indians", the Prime Minister went on. 

“We are mindful of the rights of the minorities and the minorities 
should be able to live free from fear. On the other hand we cannot allow 
a minority to place their veto on the advance of a majority. 

“We cannot dictate how these dlfhculties shall be overcome. Our 
first duty is to get a machinery of decision set up and that is the main 
purpose of the Ministerial Mission and the Viceroy. 

“We want to see .set up an interim government — one of the purposes 
of the Bill which has been discussed today— to give the Viceroy greater 
freedom in order that in the period which is to elapse while a constitu- 
tion is being worked out, you may have a government enjoying the greatest 
possible support in India. I would not like to fetter the Viceroy’s decision 
in any way in regard to the choice of portfolios. 

“In many Indian States, great advance has been made and there is 
a most interesting experiment in Travancore. Of course, feelings in India 
with regard to nationalism cannot be confined by boundaries that separate 
the States from the provinces. 

“I am hoping that statesmen of Britain and of princely India v/ill 
be able to work out a solution of the problem of bringing together the 
various constituent parts and there again we must see that Indian States 
find their due place. I do not believe for a moment that the Indian 
princes would lag behind in the forward march of India. 

“This is a matter which Indians will settle themselves. I am very 
well aware of the minority problem in India, I think all Indian leaders 
are realising more and more the need for getting a settlement of these 
minority problems if India is to have a smooth passage in future years 
and I believe that due provision will be made for them in the Constitution. 

“The Mission will certainly not neglect this point. But you cannot 
make Indians responsible for g9verning themselves and at the same time 
retain over here the responsibility for treatment of minorities and powers 
of intervention on their behalf. 

“We are mindful too of the position of the services and of the men 
who have done great service to India. India should be sensible of the 
responsibility she has to those who have served her. 

“The Government which takes over the assets of the Government 
will also take over the liabilities. That again is a point to be dealt with 
later on. It does not concern the immediate setting up of the instrument 
of decision. 

“With regard to the treaty, we are not going to hang out for anything 
for our own advantage which would be to the disadvantage of India. 

“Let me stress again the crucial nature of the task before us. This 
problem is of vital importance not only to India and the British Common- 
wealth and Empire but to the world. In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravag- 
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€d by war, we have here the one country that has been seeldng to apply 

the principles of democracy. I have always felt myself that political 

India might be the light of Asia. It is most unfortunate circumstance 

that just at the time when we have to deal with these great political 

issues there should be grave economic difficulties. In particular we have 
very grave anxiety over India’s food supply, 

“The House knows that the British Government are deeply concerned 
in this problem and the Minister of Food is now over in the United States 
with the Indian Delegation. We shall do our utmost to help India. 

“I do not think I should refer to the social and economic difficulties 
except to say that I believe that these difficulties can only be solved by 
Indians themselves because they are so closely bound up with the whole 
Indian way of life and outlook. Whatever we can do to assist we shall 
do. My colleagues are going out to India resolved to succeed and I am 
sure everyone will wish them god speed.” 



APPENDIX V. 

THE PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED (25-8-1946) 

The personnel of the first All-Indian National Interim Government 
at the Centre was announced by the Viceroy’s House yesterday. It con- 
sists of 14 members, 12 of whom were named; the remaining two Muslims 
will be appointed later. The new Government will assume ofiice on Sep- 
tember 2. His Majesty the King has accepted the resignation of the 
present members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and has 
appointed the following: — 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Dr. Rajeirdra Prasad, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

Dr. John Matthai, 

Sardar Baldev Singh, 

Sir Shaffaat Ahmad Khan, 

Mr. Jagjivan' Ram, 

Syed Ali Zaheer and 

Mr. Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha. 

Two more Muslim members will be appointed later. 

The published names are those of five Hindus, three Muslims, and 
one representative each of the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, Sikhs 
and Parsis. The list is the same as that embodied in the Statement of 
June 16, except for the Pars! and Muslims and the replacement of Mr. 
Harekrishna Mahtab by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 
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THE VICEROY’S BROADCAST (25-8-1946) 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 

‘T shall implement fully His Majesty’s Government’s policy of giving 
the new Government the maximum freedom in the day-to-day admini- 
stration of the country,” said the Viceroy broadcasting on Saturday even- 
ing. His Excellency made it clear that the offer made to the Muslim 
League was still open. 

The Viceroy said; “You will have heard the announcement of the 
names of the members of the new Interim Government, which will come 
into office very shortly. You will, I am sure, all realise that a very 
momentous step forward has been taken on India’s road to freedom 
Some of you who listen to me may feel, however, that the step should 
not have been taken in this way or at this time. It is to those that I 
want principally to address myself tonight. 

“You who are opposed to the formation of the new Government are 
not, I assume, opposed to the main policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
namely, to fulfil their pledges by maldng India free to follow her own 
destiny. You will also, I think, all agree that we need at once a Gov- 
ernment of Indians as representative as possible of political opinion in 
the country. This is what I set out to secure: but though five seats out 
of i4 were offered to the Muslim League, though assurances were given 
that the scheme of constitution-making would be worked in accordance 
with the procedure laid down, and though the new Interim Government 
is to operate under the existing Constitution, it has not been possible at 
present to secure a coalition. 

“No one could be sorrier about the failure than I am. No one could 
be more sure that it is a coalition Government in which both the main 
parties are represented that is needed at this moment in the interests 
of all parties and communities in India. This is a view which I know 
that the President of the Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and his 
colleagues hold as strongly as I do. His efforts, like mine, will still be 
directed to persuading the League to join the Government. 

The Muslim League need have no fear of being outvoted on any 
essential issue. A coalition Government can only exist and function on 
the condition that both the main parties to it are satisfied. I will see 
that the most important portfolios are equitably shared. I sincerely 
trust that the League will reconsider their policy and decide to partici- 
pate in the Government. 

“Meanwhile, however, the administration of India has to go on, and 
there are large issues which must be decided. I am glad that the repre- 
sentatives of a very large body of political opinion in the country will 
be my colleagues in carrying on the Government. I welcome them to 
my Council. I am also glad that the Sikhs have now decided to partici- 
pate in the Constituent Assembly and in the Interim Government. I have 
no doubt that their decision is a wise one. 

“In the field of Provincial Autonomy, of course, my new Government 
will not have any power, or indeed any desire, to intervene in the field 
of provincial administration. 

“The recent terrible occurrences in Calcutta have been a sobering 
reminder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential if India 
is to survive the tarnsition to freedom. I appeal, not only to the sober 
citizens, but to the young and discontented, to recognise that no con- 
ceivable good either to themselves or to their community or to India can 
come from violent words or from violent deeds. It is essential that in 
all provinces law and order is maintained and the protection of the 
ordinary peaceable citizens is assured with a firm but impartial hand and 
that no community is oppressed. 

“The army had to be called in at Calcutta to restore order, and rightly 
so. But I must remind you that to suppress civil disturbances is not 
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the normal duty of the army, but that of the Provincial Government, 
The use of the army is a last resource only. 

“The War Member in the new Government will be an Indian, and 
this is a change which both the Commander-in-Chief and I warmly wel- 
come. But the constitutional position of the armed forces is in no way 
changed. They still owe allegiance, in accordance with their oath, to. 
the King-Emperor, to whom and Parliament I am still responsible. 

“In spite of all immediate appearances, I believe there is yet a 
chance of agreement between the two principal parties. I am quite 
sure that there is a very large body of opinion in both parties and of 
non-party men who would welcome such an agreement, and I hope they 
will all work for it. I would appeal also to the Press to use its very 
great influence on the side of moderation and compromise. Remember, 
the Interim Government can be re-formed tomorrow if the League de- 
cide to come in. Meanwhile, it will administer in the interests of the 
country as a whole and not of any one party or creed, 

“It is essential also that the work of the Constituent Assembly 
should begin as early as possible. Here again let me remind you that 
assurances have been given to the Muslim' League that the procedure 
laid down in the Statement of May 16 regarding the framing of provincial 
and group constitutions will be faithfully adhered to; that there can be 
no question of any change in the fundamental principles proposed for 
the Constituent Assembly in Paragraph i5 of the Cabinet Mission’s state- 
ment of May 16 or of a decision on a main communal issue without a 
majority of both major communities; and that the Congress are ready 
to agree that any dispute or interpretation may be referred to the Federal 
Court. I sincerely trust that the Muslim League will reconsider their 
decision not to take part in a plan which promises to give them so wide 
a field in which to protect the interests and to decide the future of the 
Muslims of India.” 


MR. JINNAH’S REPLY TO THE VICEROY (26-8-1946) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, has issued 
the following statement to the press: — 

“It is to be regretted that the Viceroy in his broadcast on Saturday 
(25-8-46) should have made such a misleading statement and contrary to 
facts that, though five seats out of 14 were offered to the Muslim League, 
though assurances were given that the scheme of constitution-making 
would be worked in accordance with the procedure laid down, and though 
the new Interim Government is to operate under the existing constitu- 
tion, it has not been possible to secure a coalition. The truth is that the 
Viceroy wrote to me on July 22 making certain proposals which were 
virtually and substantially different from the Interim Government pro- 
posals embodied in the Statement of June 16 and the assurances given 
to the Muslim League, enclosing a copy of a similar letter addressed by 
him to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

“This was on the eve of the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League and the Viceroy knew full well that a grave situation 
had been created and that there were serious apprehensions and mis- 
givings about the policy of His Majesty’s Government and his attitude 
in the matter. Nevertheless, there is not a single word in his letter of 
July 22 with regard to our position vis-a-vis the Constituent Assembly in, 
the light of the decision of the Congress, the pronouncements of the 
Congress leaders and the directive given by the Assam Assembly to 
Assam’s representatives on the Constituent Assembly to have nothing to 
do with the “C” group. 
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“I replied to the Viceroy on July 31 clearly stating our position with 
regard to his new move which was obviously intended to meet the Con- 
gress wishes, for else what justification was there for him to depart 
even from the final proposals embodied in the Statement of June 16? 
Will the Viceroy explain why should there be any departure from those 
proposals and the assurances that were given to us and for whose ad- 
vantage is this new move being made by him? 

“I received a reply from him dated August 8 acknowledging my 
letter of July 31. It is amazing that he should have stated therein that 
his suggestion in his letter of July 22 was the ‘same as the one the Mus- 
lim League Working Committee accepted at the end of June namely, 
6:5.3. This is entirely incorrect as has been already pointed out by me 
in my letter of July 3l. He further says: 

‘In view of the League Resolution of the July 29, I have now decided 
to invite the Congress to make proposals for an Interim Government and 
I am sure that if they make a reasonable offer to you of a Coalition, I can 
rely upoji for a ready response.’ 

“I had and have no knowledge or information as to what actually 
transpired between the Congress and the Viceroy but Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, I suppose as arranged, came to see me on August 15. It was merely 
a formality and he made his offer: that the Congress were willing to give 
out of fourteen five seats to the Muslim League and the remaining nine 
were to be nominated by them including one Muslim of their choice; that 
he was not forming the Executive Council under the present Constitution 
but a Provisional National Government responsible to the present Legisla- 
tive Assembly and he made it clear in his letter of August 15 in reply to 
mine of the same date that while he was willing to discuss the larger 
question with me, he had no new suggestion to make and added, ‘per- 
haps you may be able to make a new approach’ and when I did make a 
suggestion, he turned it down saying that the Congress stand was the 
same as laid down in their Resolution of Delhi passed on June 26 and that 
the Wardha Resolution of August lO had only reaffirmed that stand and 
this was repeated by him at the Press Conference on August 16 before his 
departure for Delhi to meet the Viceroy. I informed Pandit Nehru that in 
these circumstances there was no chance of my Working Committee or 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League accepting his proposals. 

“Thereafter the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru and the Congress leaders have 
now for nearly a week carried on their discussions and negotiations behind 
my back and without any knowledge or information being furnished to 
me except the communique that was issued last night announcing the 
formation of the Interim Government and the Viceroy’s broadcast. As 
the Viceroy has already disclosed the alleged offer without stating what 
reply he has received from me, I am herewith releasing the correspon- 
dence: — 

VICEROY’S LETTER TO MR. JINNAH, DATED JULY, 22, 1946. 

Personal & Confidential. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I declare my intention of replacing the present Caretaker Government 
of ofdcials by an Interim Coalition Government as soon as possible, and 
am now putting it to you as President of the Muslim League and to the 
President of the Congress the proposals set out below: — 

2. I think you will probably agree with me that our negotiations both 
this Summer and last year were hampered by the attendant publicity. I 
am, therefore seeking your co-operation in conducting at any rate the 
preliminary stages of the negotiations on a strictly personal and secret 
basis between myself and the two Presidents. I very much hope that you 
will prevent the correspondence being known to or discussed in the Press 
until we have seen whether we can find some basis of agreement. I realise 
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of course, that you will have at some stage to secure the approval of your 
Working Committee but I believe it will be best to try and reach some 
basis of agreement between ourselves as a first step. 

The Proposals 

I propose the following for your consideration: 

(a) The Interim Government will consist of 14 members, 

(b) Six members (to include one Scheduled Caste representative) will 
be nominated by the Congress. Five members will be nominated by the 
Muslim League. Three representatives of Minorities will be nominated by 
the Viceroy; one of these places will be kept for a Sikh, 

It will not be open to either Congress or the Muslim League to object to 
the names submitted by the other party provided they are accepted by the 
Viceroy. 

(c) Distribution of portfolios will be decided after the Parties have 
agreed to enter the Government and have submitted their names. The 
Congress and the Muslim League will each have an equitable share of 
the most important portfolios. 

(d) The assurances about the status of the Interim Government 
which I gave m my letter dated May 30, to Maulana Azad will stand. 

3. I would welcome a convention, if freely offered by the Congress, 
that major communal issues can only be decided by the assent of both 
±he major parties, but I have never thought that it was essential to 
make this a formal condition since in fact a Coalition Government could 
work on no other basis. 

4. I sincerely trust that your party will agree to co-operate in the 
administration of Ijudia on the above basis, wlule the work of constitu- 
tion-making proceeds. I am confident that this will be of the greatest 
possible benefit to India. I suggest that we should not spend further time 
in negotiation, but should try out at once a Government on the basis 
proposed above. If it does not work, and you find the condition unsatis- 
factory, it will be open to you to withdraw, but I am confident that you 
will not. 

5. Would you be good enough to let me know very soon whether the 
Muslim League will enter in the Interim Government on this basis? I 
have written in similar terms to Pandit Nehru and enclose a copy of my 
letter to him. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) WAVELL. 

P. S. I am seeing Pandit Nehru this afternoon on other matters and 
will hand him this letter then. 

MR. JINNAH’S REPLY TO THE ABOVE, DATED JULY 31, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell.— I am in receipt of your letter of July 22 and I 
notice that this is the fourth basis that you are suggesting for the for- 
mation of your Interim Government. Prom 5:5:2 you came to 5:5:3 and 
then to 5:5:4 as embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and yourself dated June 16, 1946, which was announced by you as final. 
Now you are making this fourth proposal, i.e., 6:5:3. 

Every time the Congress turned down the previous three proposals as 
you were imable to appease them or propitiate them; and every time the 
departure from what we were assured of in your letter of June 20. 

You categorically state in your letter of June 20 paragraph 5 that 
no decision on a major communal issue would be taken by the Interim 
Government if a majority of the representatives of either of the two 
inajor parties were opposed to it,” whereas now in the present proposals 
tha-t you will welcome a convention if freely offered by 

the Congress! 
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As you have v/ritten this letter to me and is strictly personal and 
secret I can only say that in my opinion there is no chance of my Work- 
ing Committee accepting this proposal. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.! M. A. JINNAH.” 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY, DATED AUGUST 8, -1946 
Personal and Secret. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I have received your letter of July 3i about my proposal for an Interim 
Government. 

2. I am sorry that things have gone the way they have, but I do not 
think it would be profitable now to enter into a detailed discussion of 

'the points you raise in your letter. I will only remind you that the basis 
of representation which I suggested in the letter to which you now 
reply is the same as the one the Muslim League Working Committee 
accepted at the end of June namely, 6:5:3. 

3. In view of the League resolutions of July 29 I have now decided 
to invite the Congress to make proposals for an Interim Government, 
and I am sure that if they make a reasonable offer to you of a coalition, 
I can rely on you for a ready response. I have told the President of the 
Congress that any Interim Government would be on the basis of the 
assurances given in my letter of May 30 to Maulana Azad. 
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The following is the text of Mr. Jinnah’s statement: 

“My reaction to the Viceroy’s broadcast is that he has struck a 
severe blow to the Muslim League and Muslim India, but I am sure 
that the Mussalmans of India will bear this up with fortitude and courage 
and learn lessons from our failure to secure our just and honourable 
position in the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly, 

“I once more repeat my question: why has the Viceroy gone back on 
what was announced in the Statement of the Cabinet 'Delegation and the 
Viceroy on June 16 as final, and the assurances given to the Muslim 
League in his letter dated June 20? What had happened between June 
16 and July 22 that he was pleased to change that formula vitally and 
substantially, and what has happened between July 22 and August 24 
that he has gone ahead and jammed in a one-party Government? 

“He says in his broadcast that he was addressing those who advised 
him that this step should not have been taken in this way or at this 
time. I was one of those unfortunate persons, and I still maintain that 
the step that he has taken is most unwise and unstatesmanlike and is 
fraught with dangerous and serious consequences, and he has only added 
insult to injury by nominating three Muslims, who he knows do not 
command either the respect or confidence of Muslim India, and two 
more Muslim names still remain to be announced. 

“He is still harping that we are not opposed to the main policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to fulfil their pledges by making India free 
to follow her own destiny. Of course, we are not opposed to the freedom 
of the peoples of India, and we have made it clear that the only solution 
of - India’s problem is a division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan, 
which would mean real freedom for the two major nations and every 
possible safeguard for the minorities in the respective States. 

“I am sorrier than the Viceroy is about his failure to secure a coali- 
tion Government, but my sorrow springs from a different fountain and 
for different reasons from those of his. I am glad that the Viceroy 
realises that what is needed is a coalition Government in which both 
the main parties are represented, and I am glad that he is also speaking 
on behalf of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the Congress that they hold 
this viev/ as strongly as he does and that their efforts will still be direct- 
ed to persuade the League to join the Government. I do not know what 
the Viceroy means when he says, in his broadcast, of his offer that has 
been made and which is still open. It is so vague except that the Mus- 
lim League will have five seats. Nothing else is clearly stated. 

“He has referred to many other things into which I need not go at 
present. As regards the ‘Constituent Assembly,’ I do not know what he- 
means when he says that ‘here again let me remind you that assurances 
have been given to the League that the procedure laid down in the State- 
ment of May 16 regarding the framing of provincial and group consti- 
tutions v/ill be faithfully adhered to. It is not a procedure. It is funda- 
mental and basic. The question is whether it can be changed in any 
way whatsoever. 

“Then he proceeds to say that there can be no question of any change- 
in the fundamental principles proposed for the Constituent Assembly in 
Paragraph 15 of the Statement of May 16th and he echoes that the 
Congress is ready to agree that any dispute or interpretation may be 
referred to the Federal Court. But how can he expect an agreement on 
the terms and fundamentals of the Statement of May 16 when one party 
puts one interpretation contrary to the authoritative statement of the- 
MissioU’ dated May 25, and the other party puts a different interpretation, 
which IS more in accord with the Statement of May 25? But he compla- 
cently goes on to say that any dispute or interpretation may be referred 
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to the Federal Court. To begin with, there is no provision for such a 
•dispute being referred to the Federal Court, and secondly, on the very 
threshold the parties fundamentally differ in their interpretations regard- 
ing the basic terms. Are we going to commence the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly with litigation and law suits in the Federal Court? 
Is this the spirit in which the future constitution can be framed affecting 
400 million people of this sub-continent? 

“If the Viceroy’s appeal is really sincere, and if he is in earnest, he 
should translate it into concrete proposals and by his deeds and action.’' 
— A.P.I. 


H. C. Vol. II,— P 
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PANDIT NEHRU’S BROADCAST (7-9-1946) 

Following is the text of the broadcast: — 

Friends and Comrades — Jai Hind: 

Six days ago, my colleagues and I sat on the chairs of high ofdce 
in the Government of India. A new government came into being in this 
ancient land, the Interim or Provisional Government we called it, the 
stepping stone to the full independence of India. Many thousands of 
messages of greeting and goodwishes came to us from all parts of the 
world and from every nook and corner of India. And yet we asked for 
no celebration of this historic event and even restrained our people’s 
enthusiasm. For we wanted them to realise that we were yet on the 
march and the goal had still to be reached. There were many difficulties 
and obstacles on the way and our journey’s end might not be so near as 
people thought. Any weakness now, any complacency would be fatal to 
our cause. ^ 

Our hearts were heavy also with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta and 
because of the insensate strife of brother against brother. The freedom 
we had envisaged and for which we had laboured, through generations 
of toil and suffering, was for all the people of India and not for one 
group or class or the followers of one religion. We aimed at a co-operat- 
ive commonwealth in which all would be equal sharers in opportunity and 
in all things that give meaning and value to life. Why then this strife? 
This fear and suspicion of each other? 

I speak to you today not much of high policy or our programme for 
the future — that will have to wait a while — ^but to thank you for the 
love and affection which you have sent us in such abundant measure. 
That affection and spirit of co-operation are always welcome but they 
will be needed more than ever in the difficult days ahead of us. A fi'iend 
sent me the following message, ‘May you weather every storm, first pilot 
of the ship of state, bon voyage.’ A cheering message, but there are many 
storms ahead and our ship of state is old and battered and slow-moving 
and unsuited to this age of swift change; it will have to be scrapped and 
give place to another. But, however old the ship and however old the 
pilot, there are so many millions of willing hearts and hands to help, 
that we can brave the high seas and face the future with confidence. 

That future is already taking shape and India, this old and dear 
land of ours, is finding herself again through travail and suffering. She 
is youthful again with the bright eyes of adventure, and with faith in 
herself and her mission. For long years she had been narrowly confined 
and had lost herself in brooding. But now she looks out on the wide 
world even though that world may still be full of conflict and thoughts of 
war, 

Tiie Interim National Government is part of a larger scheme which 
includes the Constituent Assembly which will meet soon to give shape to 
the constitution of a free and independent India. It is because of this 
expectation of an early realisation of full independence that we have 
entered this Government, and we propose to function so as progressively 
to achieve that independence in action both in our domestic affairs and 
our foreign relations. 

shall take full part in international conferences as a free nation 
with our own policy and not merely a satellite of another nation. We 
hope to develop close and direct contacts with other nations and to co- 
operate with them in the furtherance of world peace and freedom. 

We propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power politics 
or groups aligned against one another which have led in the past to world 
wars and which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale. We 
believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of freedom 
anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. 
We are particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen- 
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dent countries and peoples, and in the recognition in theoi'y and practice 
of equal opportunities for all races. 

We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism, wheresoever and 
in whatever form it may loe practised. We seek no Dominion over others 
and we claim no privileged position over other peoples. But we 
do clahn equal and honourable treatment for our people wherever they 
may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 

The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner conflicts 
moves inevitably towards closer co-operation and the building up of a 
world commonwealth. It is for this one world that free India will work, a 
world in which there is the free co-operation of free peoples and no 
class or group exploits another. 

In spite of our past history of conflict, we hope that an independent 
India will have friendly and co-operative relations with England and the 
countries of the British Commonwealth. But it is well to remember what 
is happening in one part of the Commonwealth today. In South Africa 
racialism is the state doctrine and our people are putting up a heroic 
struggle against the tyranny of a racial minority. If this racial doctrine 
is going to be tolerated, it must inevitably lead to vast conflicts and world 
disaster. 

We send our greetings to the people of the United States of America 
to whom destiny has given a major role in international affairs. We 
trust that this tremendous responsibility udll be utilised for the further- 
ance of peace and human freedom everywhere. To that other great nation 
of the modern world, the Soviet Union, which also carries a vast res- 
ponsibility for shaping world events, we send greetings. They are our 
neighbours in Asia and inevitably we shall have to undertake many com- 
mon tasks and have much to do with each other. 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to us 
than others. India is so situated that she is the pivot of Western, 
Southern and South-East Asia. In the past her culture flowed to all these 
countries. They came to her in many ways. Those contacts are being 
renewed and future is bound to see a closer union between India and 
South-East Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran and the Arab 
world on the west. To the furtherance of that close association of free 
countries we must devote ourselves. India has followed with anxious 
interest the struggle of the Indonesians for freedom and to them we send 
our good wishes. 

China, that mighty country, with a mighty past, our neighbour, has 
been our friend through the ages and that friendship will endure and 
grow. We earnestly hope that her present troubles will end soon and 
a united and democratic China will emerge, playing a great part in the 
furtherance of world peace and progress. 

I have not said anything about our domestic policies, nor at this stage 
do I wish to do so. But that policy will inevitably have to be governed 
by the principles by which we have stood all these years. We shall look 
to the common and forgotten man in India and seek to bring him relief 
and raise his standard of living. We shall continue our fight against the 
curse of untouchability and other forms of enforced inequality, and shall 
especially try to help those who are economically or otherwise backward. 
Today millions lack food and clothing and houses, and many are on the 
verge of starvation. To meet this immediate need is an urgent and 
difficult task and we hope other countries will help us by sending 
foodgrains. 

An equally urgent and vital task for us is to conquer the spirit of 
discord that is abroad in India. Out of mutual conflict we shall never 
build the house of India’s freedom of which we have dreamed so long. 
All of us in this land have to live and work together, whatever political 
developments might take place. Hatred and violence will not alter this 
basic fact, nor will they stop the changes that are taking place in India. 
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There has been much heated argument about sections and grouping in 
the Constituent Assembly. We are perfectly prepared to, and have 
accepted, the position of sitting in sections, which will consider the ques- 
tion of formation of groups. I should like to make it clear on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself that we do not look upon the Constituent 
Assembly as an arena for conflict or for the forcible imposition of one 
viewpoint over another. That would not be the way to build up a con- 
tented and united India. We seek agreed and integrated solutions with 
the largest measure of goodwill behind them. 

We shall go to the Constituent Assembly with the fired determination 
of finding a common basis for agreement on all controversial issues. And 
so, in spite of all that has happened and the hard words that have been 
said, we have kept the path of co-operation open, and we invite even those 
who differ from us to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and part- 
ners with us with no binding commitments. It may well be that when we 
meet and face common tasks our present difficulties will fade away. 

India is on the move and the old order passes. Too long have we been 
passive spectators of events, the playthings of others. The initiative 
comes to our people now and we shall make the history of our choice. 
Let us all join in this mighty task and make India, the pride of our 
heart, great among nations, foremost in the arts of peace and progress. 

The door is open and destiny beckons to all. There is no question of 
who wins and who loses, for we have to go forward- and together as com- 
rades and either all of us win or all go down together. But there is going 
to be no failure. We go forward to success, to independence and to the- 
freedom and well-being of the four hundred millions of India — Jai Hind. 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
NEHRU’S PRESS CONFERENCE (27-9-1946) 

“Plans have already been drawn up for the creation of an Indian 
Foreign Service to man diplomatic posts in foreign countries as v/ell as 
countries in the British Empire.” 

Announcing this at a press conference, today Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vice-President of the Interim Government and Member in charge of 
External Affairs, said that India should requii’e over 300 persons to man 
diplomatic posts, while the number of Indian officials possessing the re- 
quisite experience was barely a sixth of that number. 

He said that plans for the creation of this service and for the recruit- 
ment and training of its members would shortly be placed before the 
Cabinet for approval. 

Pandit Nehru said that it was proposed to despatch a goodwill mis- 
sion to the Middle East and to establish contacts, which would in the 
first instance be informal with countries of both Western and Eastern 
Europe. It was' also proposed to station an Interim Consul at Bangkok 
and a Vice-Consul at Saigon in the near future. 

Pandit Nehru also announced that Government were already consider- 
ing the question of forming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council in 
Baluchistan to assist the administration. 

“In the sphere of Foreign Affairs, India will follow an independent 
policy, keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned one against 
another,*’ said Pandit Nehru. He added that India will uphold the prin- 
ciple of freedom for .dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimina- 
tion wherever ?t may occur. She will work with other peace-loving 
nations for international co-operation and goodwill without exploitation 
of one nation by another. 

Pandit Nehru continued: “It is necessary that, with the attainment of 
her full international status, India should establish contact with all the 
great nations of the world and that her relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries in Asia should become still closer. 

“So far her near neighbours are concerned India will watch with close 
interest the development of events in Palestine, Iran, Indonesia, China, 
Siam and Indo-China, as well as in the foreign possessions in India itself, 
with every sympathy with the aspiration of the peoples of these lands for 
the attainment of internal peace, freedom (where they lack it) and of 
their due place in the comity of nations. 

“With the U.S.A. and China, India already has a form of diplomatic 
contact. The relations thus already existing will, it is hoped, shortly be 
strengthened by the exchange of representations on an independent 
diplomatic footing. 

“The first step necessary for India’s separate representation abroad is 
the creation of an Indian Foreign Service to man diplomatic. Consular 
and commercial posts in foreign countries as well as countries in the 
British Empire. 

“Plans have already been drawn up for the creation of this service 
but the implementation of these plans must, however, take a little time 
because of the number and complexity of the practical issues involved. 
It is a relatively simple matter to recruit young men to a service, train 
them and to appoint them to junior posts from which they may gradually 
work their way up, but it is estimated that we shall require over 300 per- 
sons to man posts, from the topmost grade down to the lowest, while 
the number of Indian officials possessing the requisite experience is barely 
a sixth of that number. 
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Recruitment will, therefore, have to be spread over persons in several 
different age groups, and the experience and qualifications of each candi- 
date will have to be taken into account not only in judging his suitability 
for the service, but, after selection, in deciding what further training, if 
any, he should undergo. 

“The period of India’s separate representation abroad must begin 
with the best material available, and care will be taken to ensure that 
persons in all walks of life who possess the requisite qualifications are 
able to offer themselves for selection. The training of the older recruits 
will necessary be brief, because they will be required to take up appoint- 
ments as soon as possible; but, it is intended that new recruits should 
receive instruction in such subjects as economics, world history, interna- 
tional affairs and foreign languages, and to spend a part of their train- 
ing period at a foreign university. Other matters of detail, such as 
salaries and allowances, the syllabus of the entrance examination, are 
still under consideration. 

At present there are Indian diplomatic officials in the U.S.A. and 
China, High Commissioners in Australia and South Africa (the last being 
at present in India), representatives in Burma, Ceylon and Malaya and 
Trade Commissioners in several countries. With the creation of the new 
service the existing posts will be strengthened and new ones opened. It 
will be necessary to work out a system of priorities, but obviously first 
consideration must be given to countries with which we already have 
contacts and to our neighbours in the East as well as in the West.” 

Dealing with the North-West Frontier policy. Pandit Nehru said; 
“Government propose as soon as practicable to examine in consultation 
with all the interests concerned, the problem of the tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier. The question is one of All-India importance, for 
the tribes are the guardians of the northern doorway to India and the 
security and well-being of these areas is, therefore, a definite factor in 
the defence of this country. 

“I should like to make it quite clear that in reviewing the problem 
there is no intention whatever of depriving the tribes of their existing 
freedom which they have defended so jealously and valiantly for many 
years, still less to impose any scheme on them against their will. It follows 
that Government’s approach to the problem will be essentially a friendly 
one seeking co-operation and consultation with the tribes’ ways and 
means of solving their economic difficulties, promoting their welfare gene- 
rally and bringing them into a happy and mutually beneficial association 
with their neighbours in the settled districts. 

“I have said that the question is one of all-India importance. So it 
is, but there is a wider aspect to it than this. The tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier lie along an international frontier — ^the frontier 
^vhich divides India from its friendly neighbour, Afghanistan. From this 
situation arises an international obligation, for our friends, the Afghans, 
look to us to preserve peace a'nd order in the tribal areas in the interests 
of the tranquillity of their own country. They may rest assured that in 
seeking a new approach to the problem the fullest regard will be paid 
to our obligations.” 

Pandit Nehru referred to the application of reforms to Baluchistan. 
He said: “It will fall to the Constituent Assembly in consultation with the 
interests concerned, to decide in what way Baluchistan will enter the new 
Indian body politic and how the Baluchistan of the future will be 
administered. But in view of the comparative backwardness of political 
development in Baluchistan, Government are already considering the ques- 
tion of forming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council drawn from 
representative institutions and organisations in Baluchistan to assist the 
Agent to the Governor-General. This would be a preliminary to the intro- 
duction of a fuller democratic system of administration. 

“It is the intention of Government to consult at every stage the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Baluchistan and not to ignore such indi- 
genous institutions as the tribal jirgas. It may be necessary in view of 
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loc3,l conditions and the wishes of the people there to modify the pattern 
of democartic institutions which may come into being in the rest of India.” 

Pandit Nehru continued: “Towards the United Nations Organization 
India’s attitude is that of whole-hearted co-operation and unreserved ad- 
herance, in both spirit and letter, to the charter governing it. To that 
end, India will participate fully in its various activities and endeavour to 
play that role in its councils to which her geographical position, population 
and contribution towards peaceful progress entitle her. In particular, the 
Indian Delegation will make it clear that India stands for the indepen- 
dence of all colonial and dependent peoples and their full right to self- 
determination. 

“India's delegation to the forthcoming General Assembly of the United 
Nations is not yet complete, but invitations to join it have already been 
accepted by Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Nawab Ali Yar Jung, Mr. 
Justice Chagla, Mr. Prank Anthony, Mr. K. P. S. Menon and Mr. R. M. 
Deshmukh. Attached to the delegation will be a strong and representative 
body of Advisers. 

“The most important item on the agenda from India’s point of view is 
the case against South Africa. It is understood that South Africa will 
contend that the matter is not within the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly as it is essentially one of domestic jurisdiction. With this con- 
tention the Government of India do not agree. In their view the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa is fundamentally a moral and human issue 
which, in view of the ‘purposes’ and ‘principles’ so clearly stated in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the General Assembly cannot disregard. 

“A further important matter will be that of the new International 
Trusteeship system. The Indian Delegation will stress the point that sove- 
reignty everywhere vests in the people of a country. If for any reason 
immediate independence is not feasible, then India would not object' to 
the territory being placed under United Nations trusteeship for a limited 
period. The attitude of the delegation will be that all Asians and the 
people of dependent countries stand together for freedom and for emanci- 
pation from foreign control, as this is the only way to bring about world 
peace and progress. 

“Another item of importance concerns the Union of South Africa’s 
wish to absorb the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa. This pro- 
position India’s delegation will oppose on a point of principle; the Govern- 
ment of India consider that Annexation of a Mandated Territory would be 
fundamentally opposed to the conception of mandates and trusteeship 
and that sovereignty resides ultimately in the people of a territory, whose 
wishes and interests are paramount. The correct course, in their view, 
would be for S.-W. Africa to be placed first under trusteeship of the 
Trusteeship Council and General Assembly of the United Nations and 
then to consider its future. 

‘"Two items on the agenda have to do with the privilege of veto 
enjoyed! by the Five Great Powers in the Security Council — or as those 
countries prefer to term it, the “rule of great power unanimity.” The 
attitude of the delegation towards this controversial issue will be that, 
although on principle India cannot like such an essentially undemocratic 
provision in the Charter she attaches the greatest importance to the 
continuance of great power unanimity and co-operation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and would do nothing to prejudice that 
position.” 

Speaking on the Paris Peace Conference Pandit Nehru said: 

“Progress in the conference now in session in Paris to decide terms 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland has been 
regrettably, but perhaps understandably slow. India’s delegation has 
wherever possible followed an independent line of fair compromise, and 
has supported those proposals which seemed to offer the solution most 
generally equitable. The delegation has throughout borne clearly in mind 
the humanitarian aspect of each problem confronting the conference. 
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“For two reasons India has refrained from presenting a formal claim 
for reparations from Italy: first, because she has no wish to reduce the 
amount of reparations available for distribution to countries whose claims 
may be entitled to priority of consideration, and second, because she pre- 
ferred not to add to that heavy burden which Italy must carry up the 
steep hill towards economic recovery. The delegation has, however, 
reserved the right to utilize Italian assets in India towards liquidating 
Indian nationals’ claim to compensation for damage arising out of the 
war, and for meeting in part certain other claims. 

“India’s concern in the future of the ex-Italian Colonies in Africa has 
been made fully apparent. Discussion on this issue ended yesterday, and 
a position in which India will be consulted before any final decision is 
taken, is assured.” 

Dealing with India’s existing relations with other countries. Pandit 
Nehru gave the following picture: 

East Africa: The Im 2 nigration Bills introduced in the legislatures of 
three of the East African colonies had caused a great deal of apprehen- 
sion, both in India and among Indians in those colonies. The delegation 
headed by Raja Sir Maharaj Singh contacted the people there — Indians, 
Africans, Europeans and others — and the Government of India were 
awaiting its report. 

Ceylon: “Unfortunately, there has been, for some time past, a kind 
of impasse with regard to our relations with Ceylon,” said Pandit Nehru, 
“Many things have happened there in recent months or years for the 
matter of that, which have agitated Indian opinion a great deal. 

“But we have tried our utmost, and we propose to continue trying, to 
approach the people of Ceylon and the Ceylon Government in a friendly 
manner, because it is inevitable that Ceylon and India must pull together 
in future and we do not want a trace of bad blood between us.” 

Pandit Nehru said that he would make every effort to go to Ceylon, 
but he could not yet say definitely when he would be able to go. 

Burma: Pandit Nehru welcomed the proposed formation of a new 
Government under Major-General Aung San. “We welcome it from many 
points of view, first of all, in the hope that this v/ill lead rapidly to the 
freedom and independence of Burma. And, secondly, we not only hope but 
expect that the relations between our Government and the new Burmese 
Government will be friendly and cordial." 

Pandit Nehru expressed gratitude to the nev/ Governor of Burma for. 
the withdrawal of certain trials that were proceeding against Indians 
there. 

Malaya: Conditions there were none too good. The mission sent by 
Government and the Congress mission had returned after doing very good 
work. The Government of India had so far sent Rs. 10,00,000 to give relief 
to indigent Indians. 

Haj pilgrimage: His Department had provided for 21,000 pilgrims from 
India but 4,000 or 5,000 more people were awaiting to go. Since he took 
charge, additional efforts had been made to secure shipping and it was 
hoped that one more ship, which could accommodate 1,200 or 1,500 pil- 
grims, might- be available. Some had also been sent by air. His Depart- 
ment had appealed to the American authorities to supply shipping, if 
they could, and they had been good enough to say that they would do 
their utmost but he did not know whether they would succeed. 

Replying to questions on India’s foreign relations,' Pandit Nehru said: 

Obviously, in the future, we have to do two things: first, to have a much 
larger number of diplomatic representatives and, secondly, to deal with 
them dnect. Naturally, often enough, we shall inform His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of what we have done, but the point is that direction and advice 
mil go form here and not from the Foreign Office in London. We hope 
^9 have regular diplomatic representatives in some countries, 
probably beginning with U.S. and China. We have at present Agents- 
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'Genial in Nanking and Washington and so wo have contacts which we 
■can dwelop. We can give them a higher status and have direct relations 
with these Governments. 


We should like the same type of relations with Russia but foi’ the 
.moment we have none and we have to explore, investigate and then estab- 
Ush it a.ter consultation with the Soviet Government. We certainly want 
w develop those relations from every point of view, because apart from 
Russia s intrinsic importance in world affairs today, the Soviet Union is 
our neighbour, and it is always desirable to have neighbourly relations 
with neighbours.” 


Asked what the status of our representatives would be in Nanking 
and Washington, Pandit Nehru said that the designation had not' been 
•finally settled, but it might very well be Ambassador. 

The Government of India would informally contact the various coun- 
tries of Europe, including, of course, France, and find out exactly what 
kind of representatives they would like to exchange with us. This applied 
also to Russia and the various countries of Asia. Government intended to 
.send a goodwill mission to the Middle Eastern countries — ^Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, not with a view to conveying any special political message but a 
message of goodwill and friendliness and our desire to have closer relations, 
diplomatic, cultural, etc. 


“We hope we shall be able to get Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to lead 
•it,” he said. The personnel of the mission to Europe had not yet been 
chosen, but it was hoped that one of the persons who would help us in 
this matter would be Mr. Krishna Menon (President of the India League, 
London). He did not know whether Mr. Menon would go to Russia. That 
would depend upon arrangements to be made later. 

Asked whether the Government of India intended sending other 
•Indian women to international conferences as they were sending Mrs. 
Pandit to the UNO General .Assembly, Pandit Nehru said; “We will be 
very glad to send them not only to these international conferences but 
to appoint them permanently as Ministers and Ambassadors.” 

Referring to the High Commissioner’s Office in London, Pandit Nehru 
said that so far it had hardly dealt with political matters. It was mainly 
concerned with pay, pensions and some other odd jobs but obviously, in 
the changed circumstances, this office, by whatever name it was called, 
was likely to be much more important than it had been in the past. 

•Asked whether he foresaw any contingency in which India’s policy 
would be directly opposed to that of Great Britain in international con- 
ferences, Pandit Nehru said: ‘Even in the past, to some extent India has 
voted against a British proposal. That has happened and it is quite 
conceivable that many such occasions may arise. Naturally, India, in 
any international conference or elsewhere, goes there not to quarrel 
with people but to get things done, as far as possible, in her own way. 
It is not always possible to get one’s way in these international confer- 
ences and, as you see, there are all manner of groupings and pulls in 
■different directions and an issue which seems quite simple is not simple 
because the background is very difficult, but occasions may arise when 
•India may be opposed to the foreign policy of any country, including 
England. 

Pandit Nehru explained that if the new Government had v/anted to 
change the personnel of the delegation to the Paris Conference it could 
certainly have done so, but, things being what they were at the confer- 
ence, they did not think it worth while in the last stages to make any 
changes. “But whoever the delegates or representatives are and what- 
ever their previous backgrounds may be, obviously they have to carry 
out instructions sent from here. Maybe, in some matters they have no 
instructions, because amendments come up suddenly and in large num- 
bers, and it is not easy to keep pace with them. Then they have Jto 
exercise their discretion within the larger instructions sent to them. 
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Pandit Nehru said that the term of office of those who represented 
India in various countries had expired or was oh the point of expiring 
and the question of fresh appointments was before Government. 

He replied in the affirmative to a question whether the status of dip- 
lomatic representatives would be reciprocal. If we sent an Ambassador 
to Washington or Nanking, they would also send an Ambassador to New 
Delhi. The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs had informally indi- 
cated to the Government of India that the Australian Government would 
be happy to raise the status of the Australian High Commissioner here 
to that of Minister. Naturally, that meant that our representative in 
Australia would also become a Minister. 

Asked whether we would function at international conferences as one 
bloc with the Commonwealth countries. Pandit Nehru said: “We are 
going to function just as a bloc in the sense that we must follow which- 
ever way the bloc goes. We shall confer with them. We shall try to get 
them round to our viewpoint. When we do not succeed, we shall differ 
and go our way.’’ 

In the past, said Pandit Nehru, the Indian delegates had functioned 
very much like a kind of camp followers of the British delegation. About 
15 to 20 years ago, they were practically appointed by the Secretary of 
State in consultation with the Government of India or vice versa. TTiat 
practice had been gradually fading off although it did exist. He believ- 
ed that it was growing more common at these conferences for the Indian 
delegates to confer occasionally with representatives from Asian coun- 
tries, because they felt that Asia had certain interests which they should 
protect, all together. Normally speaking, Asia’s representation of inter- 
national conferences, bodies and commissions was veiy poor compared 
to Europe’s. Whenever such a matter arose, which was an Asian question, 
they all held together, may be with other countries like Egypt. 

Pandit Nehru said it was a very well known fact that Indians were 
hundred per cent, in sympathy with the Indonesian Republic. “We want 
them to win thi'ough and establish their freedom in Indonesia, and we 
should like to help and support them in every way in their task. We 
have not recognised the Indonesian Republic in the formal sense that 
nations recognise other nations, but in practice we recognise it.” 

It was conceivable, said Pandit Nehru, that our views in regard to 
this matter or in regard to Iran were not exactly the same as the British 
Government’s. “Our interests may not be the same. We have no interest 
in policing other countries’ affairs. 

“The British Empire, being a very spread-out organism, obviously has 
all manner of interest with which we may not be concerned. In fact we 
might be apprehensive of being dx'agged into other people’s quarrels. We 
do not want that to happen. All these matters are in a transitional 
stage. What we are aiming at is quite clear; what we can or v;e may 
do tomorrow is not quite so clear.” 

Asked as to what extent his department would be in a position to 
work towards the withdrawal of British, troops from countries to which 
the British had sent them. Pandit Nehru said: “We are entirely opposed 
to policing other countries, and more especially opposed to the use of 
any Indian resources, men or money, in opposition to the national move- 
ment in any other country. We should like to have all our Indian troops 
back m India, wherever they may be. We have been assured that this 
process is going on. It seems to us that it has taken longer than it need 
have done, but the principle is admitted that, they must come back. For 
instance, from Indonesia many have come back. A fair number still 
remains there, but we are told that all of them will be back by the end of 
iNovember, Apart from the question of shipping whenever the question 
01 troops comes in, one has to deal with complicated and rather static 
organisms like War Offices.” 

In passing. Pandit Nehru mentioned that the military authorities in 
Java did not give proper facilities for the transport of Indonesian rice 
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allocated to India. “We have taken up a very strong line in regard to 
that matter,” he said. 

“The kernel of our policy,” said Pandit Nehru, “is the ending of colo- 
nialism all over Asia, or for that matter, in Africa and elsewhere, and racial 
equality, or I should say, equality of opportunity for all races, no legal 
bar, etc., and the end of domination or exploitation of one nation by 
another.” 

Replying to another question. Pandit Nehru said that ultimately 
India’s representative in London, whether he was called Ambassador or 
by whatever designation, would deal with India’s relations with i^gland 
direct. The India Office was bound to be liquidated anyhow. Exactly 
when it would be liquidated, he could not say. 

India would follow a very friendly policy towards Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, said Pandit Nehru. In reply to a further question about Nepal, 
he said: “Nepal is an independent country so far as we are concerned. If, 
in future, Nepal chooses to have some kind of closer union with India, 
we shall welcome it.” 

Questioned whether the appointment of a Minister or Ambassador 
to China or the U.S.A. would take place in the near future, Pandit Nehru 
said: “I should say it might well take place within the next two or three 
months or sooner.” 

Referring to the North-West Frontier tribal question, Pandit Nehru 
said he believed that the North-West Frontier Province Ministry did not 
know anything about the recent bombing operations till about the end of 
August. When he took charge, on September 2, in effect largely the ope- 
rations had more or less concluded. For the first three or four days, till 
September 6 or so, he did not know anything about them. “When I 
heard of this bombing, I was terribly worried because it was an urgent 
and vital matter, but as that ended, we got some leisure to think about 
it and we are thinking about it and, I hope, maybe early next month, to 
pay short visit to these tribal areas myself to meet the people chiefly 
concerned, that is the Governor, the tribal people, the Frontier Govern- 
ment, and then come back here and, in consultation with others, to lay 
down some general lines of policy which could be discussed; by the 
' Cabinet.” 

Pandit Nehru added: “We shall seek the good offices of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Efiian and, in fact, I hope to have him with me.” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the positive policy they had to pur- 
sue in the tribal areas would also depend on certain external factors like 
Afghanistan. The matter was very complicated. On the one hand, the 
people of the Frontier, for various reasons, economic or other, sometimes 
indulged in raids, kidnapping and killing people and this kind of thing 
could not be tolerated. “On the other hand, our approach to the ques- 
tion ought to be as friendly as possible but also as firm as possible.” 

The fundamental thing was that we could not possibly go on just 
in the way we had been going on. Behind all this probably was the 
economic background. If mineral resources were available in the tribal 
areas^^e did not yet know whether they existed — we might develop 
them. We might develop loospitals, schools and the rest. He thought 
that the spending of a large amount of money, as done in the past as 
some kind of bribe or hush money, was not a good way of producing a 
right psychology in a people. That money, he would still like to go to 
those frontier areas as without it, there might be a crisis, but he would 
like it to go in for constructive efforts which would raise their standards 
and give them new employment. 

Referring to the Advisory Council suggested for Baluchistan, preli- 
minary to the introduction of a fuller democratic system of administra- 
tion, Pandit Nehru said he did not know Baluchistan sufficiently, but the 
three organisations he had heard and, therefore, suggested were the 
Anjuman-e-Watan, the Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema. This 
course was suggested in view of the fact that it would have taken six or 
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eight months to prepare electoral rolls. “Coristitutionally, it will be an 
advisory body, but, in practice, we hope it will be much more. We can- 
not suddenly change the constitution”, he said. 

Referring to the proposed Indian delegation to UNO, Pandit Nehru 
said that originally Government had invited Syed Raza Ali and Pandit 
Hridaya Nath Kunzru. Neither of them was able to accept. Later, Mr, 
Neogy was invited and he accepted, but he had later informed the dele- 
gation that he would be unable to go owing to more or less domestic 
reasons. “We have to send a maximum of five delegates and a fairly 
large number of officers, some of whom may be alternate delegates. So 
in effect, we have to find possibly one more person as a delegate. We 
have got two or three persons in view.” 

As regards foreign possessions in India, Pandit Nehru drew attention 
to the declaration by the Governor of French India, that he would abide 
by the decision of the inhabitants of French India about their future, 
and said, “There is no difficulty about French India as far as I can see. 
There is at present a difficulty about Portuguese India, which, I regret 
to say, is in a deplorable condition at the present moment and for some 
time past now. Obviously, this state of affairs cannot continue long in 
Goa. It is bad for Goa and bad for the people around Goa, but for the 
moment I am not aware of any governmental action about to be taken, 
because obviously, although it is a small bit of India, it raises interna- 
tional issues. If an international issue comes in our way, we will have 
to deal with it, but for the moment we have so many big problems to 
deal with, that an issue which might resolve by itself need not be raised 
by us, as Government.” — ^A.P.1. 
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THE MUSLIM LEAGUE JOINS THE INTERIM 
GOVERNMENT (15-10-1946) 

The Muslim League has decided to join the Interim Government it is 
officially announced today, and His Majesty the King has been pleased to 
appoint the following to the members of the Interim Government: — 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, 

Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar, 

Mr. Ghaznafar Ali ILhan, 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal. 

In order to make it possible to reform the Cabinet the following 
members have tendered their resignations: — 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

Syed Ali Zaheer. 

The members of the present Cabinet who will contiune to serve are 
the following: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. John Matthai, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Mr. Jagjivan Ram and Mr. C. H Bhabha. 

The distribution of portfolios will be settled early next week and the 
new members will then be sworm in. Meanwhile H. E. the Viceroy has 
asked the resigning members to continue in charge of their portfolios. 
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ME. JINNAH ON CONGRESS-LEAGUE NEGOTIATIONS : 

CORRESPONDENCE RELEASED (16-10-1946) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, has issu- 
ed the following statement to the press: “There has been considerable 
speculation indulged in by the press, and varying incorrect accounts are 
being given, about the negotiations between the Congress and the Muslim 
League and with regard to the termination of those discussions. 

“It was, therefore, agreed between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and me 
that, in order to put the true facts before the public, the correspondence 
that has passed between us should be released and, accordingly, I am 
doing so.” 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO MR. M. A. JINNAH 

DATED 6-10-1946. 

“I have consulted some of my colleagues about the matters discussed 
by us yesterday and over the possibility of a rapprochement between the 
Muslim League and the Congress. We are all agreed that nothing could 
be happier and better for the country than that these two organisations 
should meet again as before as friends, having no mental reservations 
and bent on resolving all their differences by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allowing the intervention of the British Government 
through the Viceroy or others or of any other foreign Power. We would, 
therefore, welcome the decision of the League to join the Interim Gov- 
ernment for it to work as a united team on behalf of India as a whole. 

“The points put forward by you in our conversation yesterday were: 

(1) the formula suggested to you by Gandhiji; 

(2) the League not being responsible ^for the members at present 
representing the Scheduled Castes and the 'Minorities; 

(3) what should be done in case any vacancy should arise among 
the members representing the Minorities other than the Scheduled Castes; 

(4) the procedure to be adopted over what may be called major 
communal issues; and 

(5) alternating Vice-Presidentship. 

“Regarding No. 1, we feel that the formula is not happily worded. 
We do not question the purpose underlying it. We are willing, as a result 
of the elections, to accept the Muslim League as the authoritative repre- 
sentative organisation of an overwhelming majoii’ty of the Muslims of 
India and that as such and in accordance with democratic principles 
they have today the unquestionable right to represent the Muslims of 
India, provided that for identical reasons the League recognises the Con- 
gress as the authoritative organisation repersenting all non-Muslims and 
such Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress. The Con- 
gress cannot agree to any restriction or limitations to be put upon it in 
choosing such representatives as they think proper from amongst the 
members of the Congress. We would suggest, therefore, -that no formula 
IS necessary and each organisation may stand on its merits, 

“Regarding No. 2, I am to say that the question of the League being 
responsible does not arise and, as you do not raise any objections to the 
present constitution of the Government in this respect, there is no ques- 
tion to be solved, 

1 - h any such vacancy arises, the 

whole Cabinet will consider what should be done to replace the vacancy 

accordingly. There can be no question of right 
in the matter of consultation with the League in regard to the repre- 
sentation of these minorities. 

‘“Regarding No. 4, your suggestion about the Federal Court is not 
feasible. Matters coming before the Cabinet cannot be made subject- 
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matter of references to a Court. We should thrash out all such matters 
amongst ourselves and bring up agreed proposals before the Cabinet. In 
the event of failure to reach an agreed decision, we should seek the 
method of arbitration of our own choice. We hope, however, that we will 
act with such mutual trust, forbearance and friendliness that there will 
be no occasion to go to such arbitration. 

“Regarding No. 5, it is out of the question to have any rotation in the 
vice-presidentship. We have no objection if you desire to have additional 
Vice-Chairman for the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet, who can 
also preside at such committee meetings from time to time. 

“I am hoping that if your committee finally decide upon the League 
joining the National Cabinet, they will also decide simultaneously to join 
the Constituent Assembly or recommend to your Council to this effect, 

“I need hardly mention that when an agreement has been reached 
by us, it can only be carried by mutual agreement and not otherwise,” 

LETTEPw FROM MR. I\I. A. JINNAII TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DATED 7-10-194G. 

“I am in receipt of your letter of October 6, 1946, and I thank you 
for it; I appreciate and reciprocate your sentiments expressed in Para- 
graph 1 of your letter. 

“With regard to the second paragraph, of your letter, point No. 1, the 
formula, it was accepted by Mr. Gandhi and me and the meeting between 
us was arranged on that basis in order to negotiate and settle a few 
other points remainhig for the purpose of reconstituting the Interim 
Government. The formula runs as follows: 

‘The Congress does not challenge and accepts that the Muslim Lea- 
gue now is the authoritative representative of an overwhelming majority 
of the Muslims in India. As such and in accordance with democratic 
principles they alone have today an unquestionable right to represent the 
Muslims of India. But the Congress cannot agree that any restriction or 
limitation should be put upon the Congress to choose such representatives 
as they think proper from amongst the members of the Congress as their 
representatives.’ 

“Aiid now, in your letter under reply, not only you have made changes 
in it but you consider no formula is necessary! I regret I cannot agree to 
any change in the language or otherwise, as it was the agreed basis of our 
discussion on other points; nor can I agree with you that no formula is 
necessary. It was signed by Mi\ Gandhi and accepted by me. 

“As the whole basis of our talk on other matters was the formula 
agreed to by Mr. Gandhi, I don’t think we can make any further progress 
unless it is accepted by you as a basis upon which we can proceed to 
discuss other points we have already discussed orally in the course of 
our conversations, and now I am enclosing herewith a copy of the various 
points put by me before you in writing. 

“Even the four points, excluding point No. 1 regarding the formula 
which I have already dealt with above, you don’t agree with any one of 
them. I anr still willing, on the basis of the formula being accepted by 
you, to further discuss the various points with a view to settling them in 
the spirit of the sentiments expressed by you in Paragraph I. I am anxi- 
ous that we should come to our own settlement without undue delay,” 

(1) The total number of the members of the Executive Council to 
be 14. 

(2) Six nominees of the Congress will include one Scheduled Caste 
representative, but it must not be taken that the Muslim League has 
agreed to, or approves of, the selection of the Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibility in that behalf being with the Gov- 
ernor-General and Viceroy. 

(3) That the Congress should not include in the remaining five 
members of their quota a Muslim of their choice. 
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(4) Safeguard: That there should be a convention that on major 
communal issues, if the majority of Hindu or Muslim members of the Exe- 
cutive Council are opposed, then no decision should be taken.- 

( 5 ) Alternative or rotational Vice-President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the major communities as it was adopted in the UNO 
Conference. 

(6) The Muslim League was not consulted in the selection of the 
three minority representatives, that is, Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi. 
And it should not be taken that the Muslim League approves of the selec- 
tion that has been made. But in future, in the event of there being a 
vacancy owing to death, resignation or otherwise, representatives of these 
minorities should be chosen in consultation with the two major parties 
— the Muslim League and the Congress. 

(7) Portfolios: The most important portfolios should be equally dis- 
tributed between the two major parties— the Muslim League and the 
Congress. 

(8) That the above arrangement should not be changed or modified 
unless both the major parties— the Muslim League and the Congress — 
agree. 

(9) The Question of the settlement of the long-term plan should 
stand over until a better and more conducive atmosphere is created and 
an agreement has been reached on the points stated above and after the 
Interim Government has been re-formed and finally set up.” 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL, NEHRU TO IVIR. JINNAH, 

DATED 8-iO-194G. 

“I received your letter of October 7 as I was going to Baroda House 
to meet you there last evening. I hurriedly glanced through it and was 
perturbed by it as it seemed to me to be at variance with the spirit of 
our talk the previous day. Subsequently we discussed various points and 
unfortunately could not convince each other. 

“On my return I read through- your letter more carefully and con- 
sulted my colleagues. They were also disturbed not only by the letter 
but also by the list of points attached to it. This list had not been seen 
or considered by us previously. It had little relevance after our talk. 

“We have again given earnest consideration to the whole matter and 
we feel that we cannot state our position more clearly than I did in my 
letter to you of October 6, except for some variations which I shall indi- 
cate below. I shall, therefore, refer to you to that letter of mine which 
represents our general and specific viewpoints, 

“As I have told you, my colleagues and I did not accept the formula 
agreed to by Gandhiji and you. The meeting between you and me was 
not arranged, so far as I was aware, on the agreed basis of that formula. 
We knew of it and were prepared to agree to the substance of that for- 
mula as stated to you in .my letter of October 6. That formula contained 
a further paragraph which you have not quoted in your letter: 

“It is understood that all the ministers of the Interim Government will 
work as a team for the good of the whole of India and will never invoke 
the intervention of the Governor-General in any case.’ 

“While we still think that the formula is not happily worded, we are 
prepared, for the sake of the settlement we so earnestly desire, to accept 
the whole of it, including the paragraph left out in your letter. 

agree, I hope, that we should make our further 
positron quite clear. It is clearly understood, of course, that the Congress 
j ^0 appoint a Muslim out of its quota. Further, as I have 

stated in rny previous letter, the Congress position in regard to the 

nationalist Muslims and the smaller minorities should not be challenged 
oy you. 

points numbered two, three and four in my letter of 
uctoDer 6, I have stated our position and have nothing further to add. 
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we could to meet you and we are unable to go 
luitner. I tiust that you wiU appreciate the position. 

Regarding No. 5 (the question of th.e Vice-President) you made a 

yi^^^-P^esident and the Leader of the House 
(the Cential Assembly) should not be the same person. In the present 
cu’cumstances this means that the Leader of the House should be a 
Muslim League member of the Cabinet. We shall agree to this. 

I writing this letter to you after full and careful consideration of 
all the issues involved and after consulting such of my colleagues as are 
here, it is in no spirit of carrying on an argument that I have written 
but rather to indicate to you our earnest desire to come to an agreement. 
We have discussed these matters sufficiently and the time has come for us 
to decide finally.” 

LETTER FROM MR. M. A. JINNAH TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DATED 12-10-1946. 

“I received your letter dated October 8, 1946, yesterday in reply to my 
letter of October 7, 1946. 


“I regret that you and your colleagues do not accept the formula 
agreed to by Mr. Gandhi and me. Mr. Gandhi and I had also agreed that 
on that basis you and I should meet in order to negotiate and settle a few 
other points that remained for the purpose of reconstituting the Interim 
Government. Accordingly, arrangements were made for our meeting on 
October 5. 

“I am. sui^prised to gather from your letter, when you say that the 
meeting was not arranged, so far as you were aware, on the agreed basis 
of that formula. The only formula agreed upon between Mr. Gandhi 
and me was that which was mentioned in my letter of October 7, 1946. I 
had not mentioned in my letter what is referred to by you as Paragarph 2 
as that was one of the points among others to be further examined and. 
discussed by you and me. This arrangement was actually put on record. 


“At our first meeting on October 5, we discussed all thq points and 
you informed me that you will let me know the time that will suit, you 
to meet me the next day, but, instead of that, I received your letter of 
October 6, 1946. In this letter you yourself referred to the formula as one 
mentioned in my letter of October 7, and expressed your view that, the 
formula was not happily worded and suggested a modification by inserting 
a proviso as follows: — 

‘Provided that for identical reasons the League recognizes the Congress 
as the authoritative organisation representing all non-Muslims and such 
Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress.’ 
or else, if that was not agreed to, you suggested no formula was necessary- 
There is no reference in your letter to what you describe as Paragraph 
2 as part of the agreed formula and you yourself dealt with that point 
quite separately in the opening paragraph of your letter which runs as 


follows; — 

‘We are all agreed that nothing would be happier and better for the 
country than that these two organisations should meet again as before 
as friends, having no mental reservations, by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allowing the intervention of the British Government 
through the Viceroy or others or of any other foreign power.’ _ 

“That, in substance, was the idea of Paragraph 2, mentioned by 
vou which among other matters was to- be examined and discuss.ed.- i 
also referred to this matter in my reply stating that I appreciated and 
reciprocated the sentiments expressed in Paragraph 1 of your letter of 
October 6, 1946. . • -u 

“I fail to understand why you and your coHeagues slmuld have h?en 
disturbed not only by my letter of October 7, but also by 
attached to it. There was nothing new in that list of which we 

had not discussed the first day, as it is clear from yom 
6 wherein you -yourself have dealt with every one of the points mention- 
ed in the list that I sent you. Let me take one by one the points in the. 
list sent to you in writing;— 


H. C. Vol. II.— Q 
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(1) Total number of 14: That was not in dispute. 

(2) The Scheduled Castes Representative: That the League must 
not be taken to have agreed or approved of the selection, which is 
referred to in paragraph 2 of your letter, 

(3) Nomination of Muslim in Congress quota: The matter was dis- 
cussed. 

(4) Safeguard: That was discussed as is clear form point four in your 
letter, 

(5) Alternative or rotational Vice President: This was discussed and 
is referred to as point No. 5 in your letter. 

(6) Vacancies occurring in the seats allotted, to -minority represent- 
atives. This matter was discussed and is referred to by you in your 
letter point No. 3. 

(7) Portfolios: The matter was discussed. 

(8) No change in the arrangements agreed to without the consent 
of both the major parties: This was discussed and is referred to in the last 
paragraph of your letter. 

(9) The long-term questions: This was discussed and is mentioned 
in your letter, in the last but one paragraph. 

“All these points were discussed as is celar from what I have pointed 
out above and the list was sent to you merely as a matter of convenience 
and preciseness. 

“You state in your letter under reply that your position is the same 
-with regard to the various matters that were discussed between us as is 
mentioned in your letter of October 6 except for some variations which 
you have indicated in your letter. 

“The following are the variations and my reaction to them: 

Cl) That you would accept the formula provided Paragraph 2 is in- 
cluded in the formula and is made a part of it. — ^This constitutes a fun- 
damental departure from the original formula upon the basis of which 
I had agreed to have discussions with you. I cannot agree to this 
variation. 

( 2 ) Provided that the Muslim League does not challenge that the 
'Congress represents the minorities and the ‘Nationalist Muslims as indi- 
■cated in terms of your previous letter of October 6 and referred to in 
your letter under reply. — This again is' a serious departure from the 
.agreed formula. Besides, this is a matter for the Minorities concerned. 

“I note what you say with regard to points • two, three and four of 
your letter of October 6, that is. Scheduled Castes representative and 
other Minorities, the position about the vacancies occurring in future and 
the procedure to be adopted with regard to major communal issues. Even 
with regard to these points there is no agreement between us.” 

“With regard to point No, 5 about Vice-Presidentship, I note what 
you say. 

“Since you have steted your position after full and careful consider- 
ation of all the issues involved and after consultation with your colleagues 
I presume that it follows that this is your final stand. I deeply regret that 
we have failed to come to an honourable agreement of our own, satisfac- 
.tory to both the parties,” 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO MR. M. A. JINNAH, 

DATED 13-10-46. 

‘T thank you for your letter of October 12. In this letter there are a 
number of mis-statements. What you have said does not fit in with my 
'recollection of our conversations or what has taken place during the 
past few days. I need not, however, go into this matter now as I have 
been informed by the Viceroy that the Muslim League have agreed to 
nominate five persons on their behalf as members of the Interim Gov- 
lemment.” 
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LORD WAVELL’S REPLY TO MR. JINNAH (28-10-1946) 

The following letters exchanged between the, Muslim League President, 
JVIr. M. A. Jinnah, and the Viceroy during the recent negotiations have 
been released to the press by Mr. Jinnah; 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the 
Viceroy dated October 3: 

“Dear Lord Wavell — At the end 
of our last interview on October 
2, 1946, it was agreed that I should 
finally put before you the various 
proposals that emerged out of our 
discussions, for your consideration 
and reply. Accordingly, I am en- 
closing herewith the various pro- 
posals that have been formulated 
by me, 

Mr. Jinnah’s Points: — 

1. The total number of the 
members of the Executive Council 
to be 14. 

2. Six nominees of the Congress 
will include one Scheduled Castes 
representative, but it must not be 
taken that the Muslim League has 
agreed to or approves of, the selec- 
tion of the Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity in that behalf being with the 
Governor-General and the Viceroy. 

3. That the Congress should not 
Include in the remaining five mem- 
bers of their quota' a Muslim of 
their choice. 


4. Safeguard: That there should 
be a convention that on major 
communal issues, if the majority of 
Hindu or Muslim members of the 
Executive Council are opposed, then 
no decision should be taken. 


Letter from H. E. the Viceroy to 
Mr. Jinnah dated October 4: 


Dear Mr, Jinnah, — ^Thank you for 
your letter dated yesterday. My re- 
plies to your nine points are as 
follows: 


. r. 

Viceroy’s Replies :-L 


This agreed. 


I note what you say and accept 
that the responsibility is mine. 


I am unable to agree to this. Each 
party must be equally free to no- 
minate its own representatives.- 


In a coalition Government it is 
impossible to decide- major 'matters 
of policy when one of the main 
parties to the coalition is- -strongly 
against a course of ^ action propos- 
ed. My present colleagues and I 
are agreed that it would be fatal 
to allow major 'communal issues to 
be decided by vote in the Cabinet. 
The efdciency and prestige of the 
Interim Government will depend 
on ensuring that differences are 
resolved in advance of Cabinet 
meetings by friendly discussions. A 
coalition Government either works 
by a process of mutual adjustments 
or does not work at all. 
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5. Alternative or rotational Vice- 
President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the major com- 
munities as it was adopted in the 
UNO Conference. 


o'. The Muslim League was not 
consulted in the selection of the 
three minority representatives, that 
is Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi, 
and it should not be taken that the 
Muslim League approves of the se- 
lection that has been made. But 
in future, in fihe event of there be- 
ing a vacancy owing to death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, representatives 
oi these minorities should be chos- 
en in consultation with the two 
major parties — The Muslim League 
and the Congress. 


7. Portfolios: — The most import- 
ant portfolios should be equally 
distributed between the two major 
parties — the Muslim League and 
the Congress 


8. That the above arrangement 
should not be changed or modified 
unless both the major parties— the 
Muslim League and the Congress — 
agree. 

9. The question of the settle- 
ment of the long-term plan should 
stand over until a better and more 
conducive atmosphere is created 
and an agreement has been reached 
on the points stated after the In- 
terim Government has been re- 
formed and finally set up. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A. Jinnah.” 


The arrangement of alternative 
or rotational Vice-Presidents would 
present pradtical difficulty and I 
do not consider it feasible. I wiU, 
however, arrange to nominate a 
Muslim League member to preside 
over the Cabinet in the event of 
the Governor-General and the Vice- 
President being absent, 

I will also nominate a Muslim 
League member as Vice-Chairman 
of the Co-ordination Committee of 
the Cabinet, which is a most im- 
portant post. I am chairman of 
this Committee and in the past 
have presided almost invariably, 
but I shall probably do so only on 
special occasions in future. 


I accept that both major parties 
would be consulted before filling a 
vacancy in any of these three seats. 


In the present conditions all the 
portfolios ■ in the Cabinet are of 
great importance and it is a mat- 
ter of opinion which are the most 
important. The minority repre- 
sentatives cannot be excluded from 
a share of the major portfolios and 
it would also be suitable to conti- 
nue Mr. Jagjivan Ram in the Labour 
portfolio. But subject to this, there 
can be equal distribution of the 
most important portfohos between 
the Congress and the Aluslim 
League. Details would be a matter 
for negotiation. 


I agree. 


Since the basis -for participation 
in the Cabinet is of course accept- 
ance of the statement of May 16, I 
assume that the League Council 
will meet at a very early date to 
reconsider its Bombay resolution. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) WAVELL. 
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LETTER FROM H. E. THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED 12-10-46. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah,— I confirm what I told you this evening, that the 
Muslim League are at liberty to nominate any one they wish for their 
own quota of seats in the Cabinet, though any person proposed must 
of course, be accepted by me and by His Majesty before being appointed.’ 

My intention is to discuss portfolios when all the names have been 
received, both from the Muslim League and the Congress. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) WAVELL.” 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 13-10-1946. 

“Dear Lord Wavell, — The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League have considered the whole matter fully and I am now authorised 
to state that they do not approve of the basis and scheme of setting up 
the Interim Government which has been decided by you, presumably 
with the authority of His Majesty’s Government. 

“Therefore, the Committee do not, and cannot agree with your deci- 
sion already taken, nor with the arrangements you have already made. 

“We consider and maintain that the imposition of this decision is 
contrary to the declaration of August 8, but since, according to your 
decision we have a right to nominate five members of the Executive 
Council on behalf of the Muslim League, my committee, have, for various 
reasons, come to the conclusion that in the interests of Mussalmans and 
other communities it will be fatal to leave the entire field of administra- 
tion of the Central Government in the hands of the Congress. Besides 
you .may be forced to have in your Interim Government Muslims who 
would not command the respect and confidence of Muslim India which 
would lead to very serious consequences; and, lastly, for other very weighty 
grounds and reasons, which are obvious and need not be mentioned, we 
have decided to nominate five on behalf of the Muslim League in terms 
of your broadcast dated August 24, 1946 and your two letters to me dated 
October 4 and 12 respectively, embodying clarifications and assurances. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. A. JINNAH.” 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED 13-10-1946. 

“Dear Mr Jinnah,— Thank you for your letter of today’s date. I 
am glad to know that the Muslim League has decided to join the Interim 
Government. Will you please let me have the names of the five repre- 
sentatives, as they have to be submitted to His Majesty for approval, and 
I should. like to re-form the Government as soon as possible. 

“You promised yesterday that you would let me have the names 
today. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) WAVELL.” 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 14-10-1946. 

“Dear Lord Wavell— I thank you for your letter of October i3. 

“I am now sending you names of five nominees on behalf of the 
Muslim League as arranged in our interview of yesterday. 

(1> Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, .Honorary Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League, M.L.A. (Central). 

(2) . Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, M.L.A., (Bombay), Leader, Muslim League 
Party in the Bombay Legislative Assembly and President of the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League. 

(3) Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar, Advocate (N.W.P.P.), member. Working 
Committee, All-India Muslim League Committee of Action and Council. • 
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(4) Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan, M.L.A. (Punjab), member, All-India 
Muslim League Council, Provincial Muslim League and member of the 
Punjab Muslim League Working Committee. 

(5) Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal, Advocate (Bengal), at present Mini- 
ster of the Bengal Govermnent. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A. JINNAH.” 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED 27-10-1946. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah — The portfolios that I can offer the Muslim League 
in the Interim Government are the following: Finance, Commerce, Posts 
and Air, Health and Legislative. 

“I should be grateful if you would let me know how you would pro- 
pose that these portfolios should be distributed among the Muslim League 
representatives in the Cabinet. 

“I should like to get an announcement out tonight, and to swear in 
the new members whom I shall warmly welcome tomorrow. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) WAVELL.” 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 27-10-1946. 

“Dear Lord Wavell — I am in receipt of your letter of October 25, 
1946, at 5-30 p.m. communicating your decision regarding portfolios. 

“I am sorry I cannot say that it is an equitable distribution, but we 
have discussed all the pros and cons, and as you have taken your final 
decision, I need not go into the matter further. 

“I am sending you below the names of the nominees of the Muslim 
League showing how these portfolios should be distributed amongst them. 

•Finance— Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 

Commerce — ^Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, 

Posts and Air — ^Mr. A. R. Nishtar, 

Health — ^Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan, and 
Legislative— Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A. JINNAH.” 
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THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
POSITION (5-11-1946) 

[LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE’S STATEMENT] 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, stated in the 
House of Lords today that nothing which had passed in the correspond- 
ence between the Viceroy and the Indian party leaders involved any de- 
parture from the previous intentions of the British Government as to the 
constitutional position of the Interim Government. 


He said this m declining to publish a White Paper setting out the 
details of. the correspondence which preceded the formation of the In- 
terim Government. 


The Secretary of State added that the Viceroy had concurred in this„ 

The matter had been raised by the Marquis of Salisbury (Con.) who 
asked the Government how soon further papers would be laid on the. 
table as to the events in India since last presented in July. He asked.' 
that the papers should deal with the following points: (1) the corres- 
pondence and the negotiations leading up to the formation of the Interim 
Government and, in particular, what guarantees had been given by Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru for the protection of minorities and (2;) further 
setting out what had been the nature and extent of the recent riots in- 
India, and (3) how far British troops had been used to intervene, and 
whether that had been done on the direct authority of the Viceroy. 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied: 

“The negotiations which have led to the setting up of the present 
Interim Government in India necessarily involved a large number of 
interviews between the Viceroy and the leaders of the two major parties. 
These interviews were interspersed with correspondence. There were also 
correspondence and discussions between party leaders themselves. The 
negotiations were of a confidential character, and agreed records of the 
interviews do not exist. The correspondence alone would not give a 
complete picture of the negotiations. It is true that part of this corres- 
pondence has been published in India on the initiative of party leaders,, 
but publication of these documents as a White Paper would obviously be 
a very incomplete compilation and would not give to Parliament a full 
picture on which to base any considered conclusion.” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence continued: “I can, however, inform your 
Lordships that nothing which has passed in this correspondence between, 
the Viceroy and the party leaders involved any departure from the pre- 
vious intentions of the British Government as to the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Interim Government. 

“In these circumstances, the British Government do not propose to- 
publish a White Paper setting out the details of the correspondence and. 
the negotiations which preceded the formation of the Interim Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy concurs. 


“With regard to other matters on which the noble Marquis asks for 
information these do not seem to His Majesty’s Government to be. suit- 
able for inclusion in a White Paper. But so far as practicable, and in 
accord with public interests, I would endeavour to answer any questions 
in regard to them which the noble Lords may wish to put to me.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the House was likely, to be satis- 
fied with the reply. He did not desire to press the Secretary of State at 
the present time but,undoubtedly, further questions would be put to him 
as soon as possible, and he hoped the Secretary of State would, be in a 
position to answer far more fully than he had done today. — ^Reuter. 
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POSITION OF INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Following the Secretary of State for India’s statement in the House 
of Lords on 5th November, 1946 with regard to the constitutional position 
of the Interim Government Mr. H. V. Hodson late Commissioner of Reforms 
in India read the following paper on “India’s Constitutional Task” to the 
East India Association, London, on 25th November, 1946. He said: 

“India was committed to the achievement of her independence by 
legal and constitutional means and that was a tremendous achievement. 

“When one thinks how catastrophic might be the consequences of in- 
terruption of the rule of law in India, one must be very thankful that the 
doctrine of a sudden enforced transfer of power and its little brother non- 
co-operation in lawful Government have been discarded by the main poli- 
tical parties at least for the time being,” Mr. Hodson said, “To the extent 
that the Cabinet Mission helped to bring about this result, its visit may be 
counted a success. To speak of it's failure in the sense in which one might 
justly speak of the failure of the Cripps Mission of 1942 is a profound 
mistake.” 

Referring to the constitutional position of the Interim Government, 
Mr. Hodson expressed the opinion that the Constituent Assembly, even if 
it suffered no major breakdown, was going to take a long time to complete 
its task. 

On the mere mechanics of the job confronting the Assembly, not count- 
ing any of the delays due to inevitable political and communal difficulties 
and deadlocks, he estimated that as the best part of two years. A parallel 
with the task of treaty-making in Europe was not inexact in view of the 
magnitude of the task. 

Referring to the present Interim Government, the speaker said that 
for purposes of the transitional Government the 1942 Constitution had 
advantages over the Federal Plan of 1935 (which was not in fact applied) . 
“The chief advantage is that there is no dyarchy,” he added. “No ex- 
clusive field of powers in the Government of British India is reserved to 
the Viceroy. 

“The authority of the Governor-General’s Executive Council extends 
broadly over the whole range of powers exercised by the Central Legisla- 
ture. They are in no way different in regard to Defence or Foreign Affairs 
than in regard to say. Railways or Ancient Monuments.” 

So far as the question of joint responsibility was concerned, the state- 
ment of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, chief Muslim representative in the Interim 
Government, denying joint responsibility of the Cabinet, was true in a poli- 
tical sense. But in a formal sense, Mr, Liaquat Ali Khan was definitely 
wrong. The Act laid down that decisions of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council are taken by a majority vote and become corporate deci- 
sions of the Government of India.- 

Referring to the Governor-General’s right to veto, Mr. Hodson said: 
“It is a matter of politics and diplomacy rather than law. The Governor- 
General is bound to exercise his special responsibilities and his other per- 
sonal functions according to his conscience, but his conscience . cannot be 
legally impugned and its dictates are bound to be affected by policy approv- 
ed by the Imperial Parliament of maximum ‘de facto’ autonomy for the 
Interim Government.” 

So far as the Constituent Assembly and its relations with the Governor- 
General were concerned, Mr. Hodson said, “It is true that in form the con- 
duct and fortunes of the Constituent Assembly rest in Indian hands. The 
Governor-General has no part in it. But in practice who could doubt that 
his advice and aid will be constantly needed if innumerable obstacles to 
the success of the Assembly are to be overcome.” 
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Mr. Hodson said that' he attached little importance to the leaving of 
residuary powers to provinces. But the critical fact, he added, was that 
modern Governments had shown a constant trend towards centralisation 
of powers. India, by reason of her communal difficulties, was attempting 
to reverse this trend. The brief list of Union Powers was remarkable in 
his view for what it omitted. 

In reference to the position of Indian States, Mr. Hodson expressed 
emphatically the view that implicit in the promise of independence for 
India had been the policy that States must be on an organic relationship 
with British India. 

The treaties with States were in his opinion not matters of international 
law, but domestic arrangements under the Crown liable to be affected by 
a change of British policy for India as a whole. They were in the present 
stage on a footing with British pledges to minorities, in that both must be 
given a fair chance and a reasonable chance of self-defence. 

He also expressed the view that immediate democratisation of States 
would lead to immense communal friction and this would add to the great 
problems India was facing. 

Dealing with the position of minorities, Mr. Hodson said that the Bri- 
tish system of Party Government has been proved unsuitable to Indian 
conditions. The Swiss system of what might be described as Committee 
Government, that is, election of Executive Councillors by proportionate re- 
presentation by the Legislature seemed in many ways ideally adapted to 
India’s peculiar difficulties, but it must be associated with a system of 
separate electorates. 


o 
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